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Industiual ' Commission, 

Decent 6^ 190L 

To the Fifty-aeventh Congress: 

1 have the honor to transmit herewith, on behalf of the IndustriiU 
Commission, a report on the subject of the Relations and Conditions of 
Capital and Labor Employed in Manufactures and General Business, 
prepared in conformity with an act of Congress of June 18, 18^8. 

This is the second report of the Commission on this subject, the 
first constituting Volume VII of its reports. The present volume 
includes the testimony taken before the Commission from November 1, 
1900, to the end of its term of office, together with a review and 
digest of the testimony, and a special report on the subject of Domestic 
Service. 

The conclusions and recommendations of the Commission regarding 
this subject will be presented in its final report to Congress. 


BespectfoUy, 


Albmbt Clabke, Chairmm, 
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REVrUW OF EVIDENCE 

OF 

VOLUMES VII AND XIV. 


The following review coven tlTo evidence taken by the Oommiasion cm the oonifi- 
tlons of capital and labor in n^ufactures and general businees, which is contained 
in Volume VII of the OommuBion’s reports, as well as that contained in the present 
volume. A considerable amount of evidence relating to these topics ik indnded in 
volumes primarily devoted to other subjects. Volumes 1 and on indnatiial 
combinations in particular, touch lai^ly on the more general topics to which Vol« 
ume VII and the present volume are devoted. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS OF BUSINESS. 

All the testimony taken by the Commission goes to show that business is in a much 
more prosperous condition at the pi^sent time than was the case in the years imme- 
diately following the depre^on of 1893. So far as is evidenced by the testimony, 
there is not a single industry which has not shared to some extent in the businesB 
revival, and the general prosperity ^\as been reflected in retail trade.^ Not only is 
this true, but with very few exceptions the different industries are reported to be 
enjoying a .very laige measure of prosperity at the present time. The principal 
exceptions to the rule are the cotton and woolen trades, in both of which th^ 
seems to have been a greater volume of production than could be readily consumed. 
Severe competition in the boot and shoe trade and in the silk industry are reported 
to have so affected prices as to make close flguring necessary in order to realise a 
profit,’ and the conditions are not wholly satishictory to the manufacturers, though 
in both cases trade appears to be brisk. 

The uncertainty of ^tistics of production, due to duplications, is pointed out by 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright,’ but as similar conditions have always existed it is possible 
to make hdrly accurate comparisons between different periods. 

The revival of business has been accompanied by a rim of prices in most instances, 
accorditig to the general rule which is held to prevail,’ but this has not been invaria- 
bly the case. 

TRUSTS AND INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS. 

Special attention has been given elsewhere to matters pertaining to trusts and 
industrial comlnnations.’ Some little testimony r^Ung to subject has, however, 
been given by witnesses, speaking in reference to general busineas oonditicms, and 
is therefore included in the present volume. 

4^tomUxgamddMado(wta^ appeals to be a wide difference 

of opinion on the part of both enqdoyers and mployees as to the effect of industrial 
csmbinations on industrial life. On the one hand, it is contended that industrial 
combination is a natural evolution of businesB and is conducive to the pKN^ieiity of 
the eoimtay; that the formation of industrial oomhinationa tends to cheapen the cost 
of production, and that in the end the consnmer will profit from this throng the 

tVoiyn;Woodwira.7Hns. •v<fl.vn: Wii|ht,28. 
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mt Btrsnrns. ’ 

■ llW^Wil of pricw.* On the other bud, it b held with eqoilporitiiTeoen that traita 
m Che beit intoreetB of the csoontry, end thet higher prices are the men- 

Calble fseolt of their formation.* 

Other witnesses me of the opinion that it is beyond the power of industrial combi- 
nstioiie to exerdse absolute control over prices, and that the matter will regulate, 
itself* The opinion is expressed that the majority of merchants and manufacturers 
srseontfoUed by the belief that reasonable prices, fair dealing, and fair profits are the 
best hsris for continued prosperity.* One witness, while expressing his belief that 
the tendency of indnstrial combinations is to lower prices, says that the making of 
lower prices is a matter of less importance than the making of uniform prices, and 
stales that one of the greatest benefits to be derived from the formation of industrial 
combinations is to be found in the fact that all buyers are put on an equality and 
that prices are stable.* 

It is believed by one witness that our foreign trade will be extended by means of 
industrial combinations, and the statement is made that people abroad are already 
attributing the growth of our foreign trade to the formation of vast combinations in 
this country.* 

PoUHoal iffedt . — ^The greatest evil growing out of the formation of industrial com- 
binations is believed by one witness to be the corrupting influence of such combina- 
tions on the politics of the country, and the assertion is made that trusts exercise an 
unwarrantable influence over political affaire, municipal, State, and National; that 
they have unwarrantably interfered with the free exercise of the suffrage by work- 
men and have improperly influenced the action of legislative, executive, and judicial 
bodies.^ 

Tendency to eodaliem . — The belief is expressed by two witnesses that the fonuation 
of industrial combinations is likely to lead to socialism. This result would be wel- 
comed by one of the witnesses on the ground that competition has been a curse to 
the working classes,* while the other witness would consider such a remit a great 
evil, in that it would destroy the ambition, initiative, and individuality which have 
made this country.* 

Ifed on io6or.— The difference of opinion in respect to the effect on labor of the 
formation of industrial combinations is quite as great as is that in regard to the effect 
on prioss and on other industrial conditions. It is believed by some witnesses that 
the large combinations usually pay higher wages and give steadier work than do the 
•mallet concerns;" that while some employees may be thrown out of work tempo- 
Jliily^ yet they will find other positions, and that in the long run the formation of 
todnttrial comhinationB will be found to be advantageous to labor. It is stated that 
iheve was a greater demand for labor after the formation of the iron, steel, and tin 
c ombin ations than was the case before the oonsolidationB were effeoted.^^ Other wit- 
neaws take exaoUy opposite views, and it is stated that the effect of the formation of 
industrial combinations is to diminisb employment and throw thousands of persons 
eivt of work." One witness contends that if more men ate employed and at better 
wages than formerly it is due to fact that there is an improvement in general 

> m VII: Sehafler, Bolloek, US, sa6; Woodward, 787. Vol. XIV: Daria, 508; 0*Kem, 660. 

tVot Vn: Candler, 686, 586; Both, 714. 
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fudnirtitfl «ti4 to ^ formiMiQs of ^ 

Mxxf kador oewft j^oadt^ty of the aoeraisg^of beneflto to iaibor fbrough indufllrisl 
oombiiuKtiotia, but believoB is older to secnira isdb poadyeboiofttekto 

ot^asiied. He etetee that iseene wheietiie vorfcmes bave been etrongly omasiaed 
Ibetnieto haire sBDaUy met them fairly, ind that eoine o(»koeno &0 have bm aecnired 
which would not have been obtained if the trusts had not been fcffmed,* Mr.Oompeie 
dunks that there are not yet sufficient facts available to justify a judgment in respect 
to the effects cm labor of the formation of industrial combinations.* One labor leader 
expresses a preference for dealing with large combinations and says that it has bemi 
found possible to reach agreements concerning wages more readily when dealing with 
large combinations and to obtain terms which were more satisfimtory to «he men.* 
In contradistinction to this statement, the assertion is made by anothw witness that 
corporations are, as a rule, more unwilling to recognise labor unions or to deal with 
committees representing the men than are other employers.* 

JSepufolum.— Various suggestions are made by witnesses for the regulation of indus- 
trial combiuations, one or two advocating naticmal control, and one favoring a con- 
stitutional amendment empowering Congress to act if there is any doubt about its 
present power;* while another would have the Federal and State governments act in 
conjunction with each other in the enactment of legislation.*' Other suggestions are 
that concerns be prohibited from refusing to sell their products to dealers who handle 
similar goods manufactured by other concerns;* that prices be regulated so that they 
shall be uniform throughout the coimtry and shall not be extortionate;* that capi- 
talization be restricted, and that publicity be given to the affairs and accounts of 
great corporations. '* One witness distrusts legislative attempts to deal with combina- 
tions, and looks to the increase of education and organization on the part of the work- 
ing people for the remedy of the evils which he believes exist'' Another witness 
thinks that the only way to prevent the furiher growth of combinations is to deprive 
them of turifi protection.'* 

FOKEIGN TRADE. 

The great increase in recent years in the volume of our foreign trade is 
referred to by witnesses, the importance of such increase as a relief to the home 
market is commented on, and the desirability of further development is ^phasized.'* 
Chief among the difficulties which lie in the way of further development is believed 
to be the failure on the part of American manufacturers to recognize the value of the 
foreign markets and their lack of such understanding of conditions as will enable 
them to enter those markets most effectively.'* Another difficulty in the way of tim 
extension of foreign trade is the necessity for giving long credits.'* Defective sh^)- 
ping and banking facilities also tend to hamper export trade.'* One witness believes 
that our present tariff policy interferes with trade development'^ 
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k OTHWOTAt ATO mmm. 

MiMk demkpktg fmign tradi,-^^ neoeeAty of oonflidersticm of and adajtto* 
HoA to tho taotoi ai^ {nojo^icoa of the people of other countries in order to boild up 
loteli^ trade la p«uM <mt«nd dwelt upon hy witnesses,^ and the importance of 
inpplyingf reliable gdoda of high quality is touched upon.* In the cases of certain 
eofB&tries where th^ are special superstitions the ^option of special trade marks is 
lODDd to be an aid in the development of trade.* 

JPklkiddphiia OmmercUU Jftweuwi.— The work of the Philadelphia Commercial 
jCnaeum and the effect of its work on the development of foreign trade is set forth 
at some length. It islOie ol^ject of the museum to supply American manufacturers 
with such spedflc, detailed, and accurate information as will enable them to build 
Up an extensive trade .with other countries, and to bring foreign buyers and Ameri- 
can sellers into touch with each other. To this end the museum has gathered 
together an extensive collection ol raw products, having a commercial value, from 
nearly ^every country in the world. It keeps in touch with trade conditions in 
forel^ Countries, receives numerous publications from foreign governments, and is 
able to supply information in regard to foreign firms and the commercial laws of 
different foreign countries. Exhibitions are held by the museum in different cities 
throughout the country for the purpose of dteminating information and of acquaint- 
ing merchants ahd manufacturers with the resources and work of the museum. 
Many merchant|^ both in this country and in foreign countries, have availed them* 
•elyes of the ser^ces of the museum, and the work done by the. museum is stated to 
have been an important factor in the extension of foreign trade.* 

Oonaular nervice . — It is the opinion of witnesses that the upbuilding of our foreign 
trade could be materially assisted by intelligent effort on the part of American con- 
suls.* That our present consular service is not up to the grade of merit which ought 
to characterixe it is the judgment of those witnesses expressing an opinion on this 
subject,* one witness going so far as to say, ‘*It is the exception to meet a consul that 
understands anything about the nature or the duties of his office. ’ ’ ' Special training 
lor the consular service, long tenure of office, and advancement on a basis of merit 
only are advocated as means whereby the character of the service may be improved.* 

Export prices.*— It is stated by witnesses to be the general custom in all countries 
for lower prices to be made on goods sold for export than on goods sold for home 
consumption; * and this custom is said to prevail regardless of the tariff policy of the 
different countries.** The reason given for the custom is that it is found to be profit- 
able to manufacture more goods than are necessary for home consumption in order 
to keep mills running to their full capacity and to dispose of the surplus over the 
amount necessary for home consumption at the best price possible under conditions 
mcisting in foreign markets.*' In spite of the existence of this general custom, how- 
ever, the majority of the manufacturers testifying on this point are not in the habit 
of mx^king prices for export lower than domestic prices.** Others report that they 
make a lower price on goods sold abroad in order to compete with local products 
than the price for which they (»n afford to sell the goods in this country.** 


1 Vol. xrv: Gray, 906; Wilton, 454. 
tVol. VII; Watuunaker. 467, 458. 

* Vd. XIV: WUton, 460, 46L 
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TCQBTAIUFF. 

Tf itDflMB are almost tmanimotii in oiq^ci|iilon tt^finy ohai^ in our 

pteeent tariff poacyorinmdiBtii^ Not (Wadvoofto a general tariff 

Torision, and althongi^ a nmnbdbrf witnessee point out speciflc inequalities or would 
be glad to have spedAc change in eertain desisted Bchedtdes, only one 
expressing an opinion on the subieisilB willing, for tiie mice of having such changes 
made,tohavethematterof tariff revision taken up.* There.youldl»ve to beavery 

serious and troublesome state of afhdrs/* in the opinion of one witness, to justify the 
undertaking of a general tariff revision.* One manufacturer, although announcing 
himself to be a free trader by conviction, declares that the adoption of free trade in 
this country would unsettle everything and wants the tariff left untouched.^ One 
witness speaks in favor of the extension of the policy of reciprocity.* The businees 
depression of 1893 and following years is attributed by several Tritnesses^ to tariff 
changes,* and the development of a number of spedflc industries is attributed by 
other witnesses directly to tariff p^tection.^ The testimony presented along this 
line, together with the effects of the tariff generally on these industries, will be 
referred to more in detail in speaking spedflcally ofrthe industries affected. 

It is the opinion of the two witnesses wha touched upon the subject that tim 
removal of the tariff from trust products would/ injure the domeitic competitors of 
the trust more than it would mjure4he trusts themselves.* One witiiess speaks in 
favor of the creation of a permanent tariff commission, and believes that if the mem- 
bers of the commission were selected because of special fitness and without regard to 
their party affiliations, the appointment of such a commission would result in a 
better adjustment of tariff schedules than is otherwise possible.* 

COMMERCIAL EXCHANGES. 

The history and value of commercial exchanges are discussed by one witness, and 
the statement is made that these institutions are as indispensable to our present 
material development as are the railroad and the telegraph, and that they practically 
regulate the commercial and financial transactions of the civilized world. Their 
objects are to establish, protect, and build up the market in the particular line of 
trade which they concern, and thus increase the commercial importance of the 
cities in which they are established; to provide just and equitable rules for the 
transaction of business, and to insure the operation of commercial machinery with 
the least possible friction. Attacks upon the exchanges on the ground that they 
are monopolies are held not to be well based, the courts having decided that there 
is lacking every ingredient of monopoly. The rules of the exchanges are said to 
constitute a oodification of the usages and customs which have been established 
in particular markets, and are designed to secure a free and open market where 
dealing shall be matter of record and of public knowledge.** 


1 Vol. XrV: steel, 246; Leake, 274, 276; Draper, 471; Oodlrey, 478; Hopewell, 624, 826; Orapo, tt7; 
Pierce, 642; Chase, 669; Davis, 698; Campbell, 62S; Weidmann, 707. 
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XU UfBUSTElAI* OOIOCIMON: — ^llAirUVAbltmiiiS AHD BUSINESS. 

PATENTS. 

One witnem apealu of the eaee with which it la poeeible to obtain patents for 
alleged inventions, which are in fact not inventions, and of the trouble to which this 
leads and the annoyance and expense which it causes. The suggestion is made that 
greater care be exercised in the issuing of patents so as to avoid the granting of 
patents to i)erBon 8 not entitled to them.^ The expense of patent litigation and the 
delay in obtaining a decision are referred to by another witness, and a desire for 
some legislative remedy is expressed.* 

DEPARTMENT STORES. 

IJiMory . — The department store in this country dates from the early seventies, 
wiien changed industrial conditions le<l to changes in business methods. The fall 
in prices after the civil w^ar and the close figuring necessary in order to secure a 
margin of profit are given as reasons for the springmg up of department stores.* 
i^eds generally — Admntageti and dUadvantageH.— The opinions of the representatives 
of department stores and the opinions of small dealers as tolhe effects of department 
stores on the interests of consumers, and the part which they play in industrial life 
differ widely. The department Bh)re representatives are unanimous in saying that 
the department store is an advantage to the consumer. Its existence, it is held, is 
due to the irresistible tendency on the part of the producer to meet the consumer as 
directly as possible, and to the tendency of merchandise to find distribution along 
the lines of least resistam^. It is stated that by the consolidation of retail business 
In great stores the risk of loss and the cost of selling are both reduced and economies 
made {>08eible;^ that fewer clerks are required fortlie same amount of business; that 
there is saving in rent, in the cost of superintendence, and in the expense of lK)ok- 
keeping.* The de()artment store, by buying in large quantities, can buy at lower 
prices than can the small dealer, it is claimed,* and, furthennore, by buying directly 
from the manufacturer the expense of commissions, as well as that of reshipment 
of goods, is avoided. In addition to these advantages, the department store, by 
being able to pay cash, often gets a considerable discount which is not available 
to the small dealer. The rapidity with which stocks of goods are disposed of brings 
the manufacturer and the consumer into closer touch with each other, and, as a 
remit, goods are manufactured more closely in (x>nformity with demand and more 
nearly to the time of distribution.^ As a result of the economies made possible by 
the consolidation of retail business, customers, it is said, are better served and prices 
are lower. The reduction in retail prices in recent years is referred to in confirma- 
tion of this statement, and the further statement is made that the margin of profit 
to the retailer has been reduced one-half during the last twenty years. In the opinion 
of one witness, the right of the department store to exist must be measured by the 
extent of its benefits to the community, and its success will depend on its ability to 
effect economies and on the character of the service which it renders to society.* 
The greater convenience to customers, especially to those coming from a distance, in 
finding everything called for under one roof, is referred to as another advantage 
aoortung to the public from the existence of the department stores.* 

1 Vol. XIV: Gitwcm, 286-m 

•Vol. XIV: Howe, 489. 

•Vol. Vn: Woodward, 788, 784, 786. 
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TbSee crtfltemeittB ai^ not indoraed by the small dealers, one of whom anerts that 
the expenses of the department stpres are greater, comparatively, than are the 
expenses of the small dealers, and who states that he has fotmd that it costs a retail 
grocer about 12 to 12} per cent to do businesB, while it costs the department stoie 
about 18 to 18} per cent to do business in that line.* It is said also that the small 
dealers sell ,as cheaply as do the department stores,* though it is admitted that, in 
some cases, customers received better value for their money at the laige stores.” 
One witness bases his opposition to the department store on the ground that it is an 
instrument for economiaing, and that by economizing it restricts the people’s oppor- 
tunities for making a living. Accor^ng to this witness, the department stole 
economizes on space and thereby causes depression in the value of real estate; it 
economizes in service, as fewer clerks are required for the same amount of sales; 
it economizes in salaries by employing children instead of men and women, and it 
economizes in the purcham of goods by buying goods in large quantities. It is 
claimed that by buying at low prices it forces the manufacturer to sell at the closest 
margin of profit and thereby restricts his ability to pay living wages, so that often 
the lower prices secured are obtained at the expense of the manufacturer’semployees.* 

Metluida of butmess. — One of the greatest objections to department stores, in the 
opinion of the small dealers, is the fraudulent methods which, it is claimed, are fol- 
lowed by them and the fraudulent advertising of which they are guilty;* and the 
enactment of national l^islation providing for the punishment of fraudulent adver- 
tising is advocated.* The department store dealers, while admitting that there are 
department stores which practice deception upon the public, say that the better class 
of department stores do not deceive as to the quality of their goods, do not handle 
bankrupt stocks, and, as a rule, do not cut prices below cost on certain goods in order 
to attract trade.’ The one-price system which has been adopted by department 
stores is referred to with approval.® 

Eliminalim o/ Department store dealers and small retailers agree that 
the middleman is being eliminated, and that commission houses and jobbers will 
soon be things of the past* 

Elffecta on smaU dealers. — ^That the department stores are crowding out the amitll 
one-line stores is asserted by the small dealers’® and is not denied by the department- 
store representatives, though some of the latter think that there will continue to be 
a sphere of usefulness for the small store because of its local convenience or because 
of a preference for direct personal service.” It is declared by one witness, however, 
that the interests of the small storekeepers are not the primary consideration in 
judging the department store system, but that the interest of the public is the first 
consideration ; that the public is served by economical distribution of goods, and that 
the ability of the department store to take trade away from the smaller stores 
depends entirely upon its giving better service and selling goods at lower prices. It 
is not just, it is claimed, to the public to establish a store for one exclusive class of 
goods for which the chief demand occurs during a small part of the year, and to 
saddle upon the consumer the expense of maintaining the property and the organ- 
ization of the business during the entire year. Department stores, it is said, have 
no monopoly cliaracteristics, but that) on the contrary, there is keen rivalry between 
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the different BtoreB. The vaat variety of 1.1 l * . j i n 

. u* ^ which is <«med by eawi one 

mk« a combmtion of toem p^dly iapo««,le, «=oorfing to the opinion of one 

W t ’ rit V combination has been manifested. 

•1 ^ \ injustice to local "dealers in the establishment of 

^Urder de^rtmenta, ^ the people in the anmll towns would not buy from the 

^mmt Btores mthelarge ches if they co^d get thegoods they wanted at home,' 

^ department stores seems to be favored by certain small dealers.' 

One of the department store representatives expresses the belief that such taxes 
would ultimately rie rxirnc by the wnsumerB.® 

09 -It is stated!. y deiiartment store dealers that more labor is employisl 

because of the eslablishmcnl ot dei«rtraent stores. The reduced prices it is held, 
simulate consumption, and therefore increase employment both in the inanufm-ture 
of goods and in their distribution, and it is stated that more than the total numter of 
competent persons thrown out of employment in small stores by the comix-tition 
01 dep^ent stores are given employment in the department stores themselves * It 
w saw, torthermore, that the department stores afford increased opportunities for 

'"'rtail the employment of men.‘ It 
i>y the reprcHentativtisof department that wages are universallv 

On the other hand, it is maintained by small dealers that the department stores have 
deprived many people of employment, and that men have been replju'od by women 
who reemye only a fictional part of the wages whicli wen. jmid to the men ’ 

It “ rfemed by witnesses that the department store does not tend to destroy the 
a d ^ * rt employees; that an employee may easily hold a more imisirtant 
‘‘e '»<>«“ hold if working for himself; that many 

St m'lependontly, and 

that the employees in the large store fake pride in the establishment.' 

CONDITIONS OF BUSINESS IN THE SOUTH. 

Admnlaget <>fHt South ru a manufiuiurina section.— The outlook for tho 

m»t rfm«,nf«,turingintoreste in the Sol is believed to L ty bri^. 
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rtttiedt however, thst attempte made by certun cotton mills to manofactare the same 
style of goods as are made in Fall River were not successful because the labor cost 
was much greater than that of the Fall River mills.^ 

Xhe development of cotton manufacturing in particular in the South and its effect 
upon cotton manufacturing in New England will be referred to more specifically in 
discussing conditions of business in the Wton trade. 

^ Qmditums o/^mnsportation.— There seems to be little doubt that the South is at a 

disadvantage as compared with the North in respect to transportation facilities and 
freight rates on manufactured goods. One witness testifies that the freight rate on 
cotton goods from Atlanta to New York is about 60 cents, while from Lowell to New 
York it is about 16 cents. This witness has shipped goods to California via the South- 
ern Railway and has been obliged to deduct the freight to New York from the price, ' 
as the goods were sold deliverable at New York.-* It is claimed also that the fisheries 
of Florida, especially those in the neighl)orhood of Jacksonville, are greatly hami)ered 
by the excessive charges of the Southern Express Company, which is the only express 
company reaching that region. Shipments to Western cities can be made more 
cheaply by being sent by the roundabout way of New York than by the direct routes.* 

buildin(t and ix)an associations. 

The building and loan association liad its origin in Philadelphia, and appears to 
have grown out of the custom of home ownership wdiich had sprung up in that city, 
and which liad been developed under the influence of the system by which a man 
could purchase land through the iraymentof ground rent. The first building and 
loan association was formed in 1837 in Frankford, now a part of the city of Philadel- 
phia. There are at present, in addition to national associations, some 1,200 building 
and loan associations in Pennsylvania with assets of $113,000,000, and more than 
5,000 such societies in the United States with nearly a million and a half members 
and with assets amounting in round numbers to $675,000,000. As the building and 
loan associations have increased in numbers two distinct kinds of organization have 
developed; The asscx'iations operating under what is known as the Philadelphia plan 
are of a more or less fraternal character, do not maintain pennanent offices, hold 
only occasional meetings, and have officers who serve either without pay or for 
nominal salaries. Associations operating under what is known as the Dayton plan 
are conducted on a purely business basis without any of the fraternal element. At 
the beginning, the building and loan associations loaned money below the market 
rate, and their money therefore was at a premium. For a number of years past, 
however, there have been no premiums paid in the case of the Philadelphia societies. 
The object <jf the building and loan association was primarily to enable members to 
build their own homes. The custom is very general now, however, for members to 
buy houses already built, and practically the building and loan associations are 
toHlay purely loan associations with mortgage securities, and the members are 
investors rather than borrowers. It is believed that building and loan associations 
have had a very conservative influence on industrial life. They have led to home 
ownership, and have therefore made men more unwilling to engage in strikes except 
on great provocation. It is md also that the members have received a certain bosi- 
nees tnuning from their connection with such associations.* 
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POTTEBY TRADES. 

Biitory cmd d^vdopmeni.’-'lhe pottery indostry in this country dates from 1766, 
when the establishment of a pottery in South Oa^lina caused uneasiness to English 
manufacturers. The industry did not become of any commercial importance, how- 
ever, until a century later, and it was not until after the Centennial Exposition that 
decorated goods were manufactured to any great extent To-day American potteries ' 
are taming out all lines of clay products, from the coarsest and least expensive 
goods to pottery of the utmost delicacy and of the highest degree of artistic; develop- 
ment.^ It is the opinion of both manutecturers and workmen that in almost all 
^ lines, American goods are fully equal to any produced almjad, and that in the case 
of some products American wares are superior.” The only respect in which Amer- 
ican wares are thought to be not fully equal to the best foreign products is in the 
finish and decoration of the highest grades of Fren(;h china,’ though even this is 
questioned, and the statement is made that American manufacturers are producing 
at the present time table china which is able to hold its own with the best produced 
in France.* 

The manufacture of sanitary ware was first undertaken in 1872. Previous to that 
time all sanitary ware was imported. Such advance, however, has been made that 
at the present time practically no sanitary ware of foreign manufacture is sold in 
this country; American goods are far superior to those produced elsewhere; and 
American manufacturers are exporting their goods in increasing quantities to all 
parts of the world. The first solid porcelain bath tubs were ma<le in 1893, and to-day 
American manufacturers not only supply the American market, but are ex|>orting 
these goods to European countries.’ 

The manufacture of tiles was l)egun a little later tlian that of sanitary ware, and the 
tile business is the youngest of any of the clay industries. Up to 1880 the American 
market was controlled by English manufacturers. In that year, however, at an 
exposition held in England, an American tile inanufucturer was awarded the gold 
medal over the English and Continental manufacturers, and this incident gave an 
impetus to the tile business in this country. American manufacturers were at first 
handicapped by the action of English manufa(;turers in reducing prices. In addition 
to this, an error in classification allowed the importation of tiles through the port of 
New York under a duty of only 20 per cent. Tliis error was remedied and a duty of 
45 per cent exacted. From that time on the business grew rapidly, and to-day 
American manufacturers are stated to be supplying 90 j^er cent of all the tiles sold in 
Uie United States and to have built up a fair and increasing export trade. In the 
Ofunion of the tile manufacturers American tiles are superior to those of foreign pro- 
duction. Complaint is made, however, that the Government does not use tiles in its 
public buildings, but uses marble almost exclusively, while England, on the other 
hand, tiles all of her government buildings. White marble, it is stated, is not as desir- 
able for sanitary purposes as is a fine vitrified tile, because marble is absorbent, 
while tile is absolutely nonabsorbent.* 

The growth of the pottery industry is said to have been due in large measure to tlie 
natural resources of the country, and to the wise development of those resources. 
In the opinion of manutecturers the protection afforded by the tariff has been a very 
lmp<Hrtant element in the upbuilding of the industry,^ while the lack of sluUed labor 
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Slid of iDea ol artiste edooiitton and taste, in additioii to the lack of techi^ 
tlie training sooh workmen, has served somewhat to retard its growth.^ Aserions 
handicap under which American manofacturera suffer is the giW advantage given 
to foreign manufacturers in the matter of freight rates. When the rate from live^ 
pool, England, to St Louis was 27 cents a hundred the rate from Trenton to St Louis 
was 41 cents a hundred.* Goods can be sent from Liverpool to San Antonio, Tex., 
for 40 cents a hundred, while the rate from Trenton to San Antonio is 98 cents a 
hundred;* and goods are landed at Philadelphia from Liverpool, England, at only 
5 cents a hundred more for freight than similar goods can be landed in Philadel- 
phia from Trenton, which is only 30 miles away. In one instance English manu- 
facturers were landing their goods at San Francisco for $2.50 a ton, while the rate 
from Trenton to San Francisco was $27 a ton. It is stated that the tariff is not 
sufficient to overcome the difference in freights, and that therefore the western trade 
of eastern potteries is not of much consequence/ Domestic freight rates on tiles 
are also complained of, the rate from Trenton, N. J., to Sydney, Australia, being 60 
cents a hundred, while the rate from the same point to Oma^ is 67 cents and to 
Galveston 43 cents a hundred.® One of the greatest obstacles, however, to the devel- 
opment of the industry has been the prejudice on the part of the American people 
against goods of American manufacture. This prejudice is being overcome,® but it 
has not entirely died out, and because of its existence some American mannhicturers 
stamp their goods as foreign made and sell them as imported prodiu'ts.’ The fact 
that American manufacturers are obliged at present to import certain clays is men- 
tioned by one witness as an additional disadvantage under which American pot- 
tery manufacturers labor, and the suggestion is made that the Government appoint 
men to make investigations for the purpose of discovering, if possible, clays in this 
country which may be substituted for foreign clays.® 

Deperuleru'e (tn the tariff.— In the opinion of one manufiicturer the development of 
the pottery industry was delayed in the past by the lack of adequate Government 
protection. Wages in the pottery industry, he says, are much higher in this country 
than in Europe, and the rate of duty imposed upon foreign goods has never heed 
commensurate with the difference in wages.* Even in the present tariff law, it is 
alleged, there are certain defects, in that under the ad valorem duty undervaluation 
ispomble and is frequently resorted to.*® More rigid examination of imported goods 
and severer penalties for undervaluation are advocated.** Manufacturers and work- 
men unite in saying that the pottery industry could not ex tst under present conditions 
without the protective tariff, and that if the tariff were reduced the industry could be 
continued only by the reduction of wages,** This, however, does not apply to the 
manufacture of sanitary wares.** The Wilson tariff law, according to several of these 
witnesses, had the effect of paralysing the pottery industry.** The industry has 
recovered, however, from the depression which characterized it in 1893 and in 
immediately succeeding years, and is now in a flourishing condition.*® 
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GLASS TRADES. 

FHrA gUm^The KaHoml Glow Cbmpony.— There are four main branches of glass 
manofactare: Flint glass, including prescription glass, pressed ware, table ware, etc. ; 
window glass; plate glass; and green glass. ^ There are two combinations of flint- 
glass manufacturers: The National Glass Company, which is a consolidation of 19 
concerns, and the United States Glass Company, which is a consolidation of 8<ime 
11 plants.’ The plants controlled by the National Glass Company represent about 
76 per cent of the capacity of the flintglass plants of the country. This company is 
incorporated under the laws of Pennsylvania and has a capital of $4,000,000. It 
became the actual purchaser of the concerns entering it, paying for the plants pur- 
chased either in cash or securities. Most of the previous owners, however, took 
payment in securities. The individual plants were taken over at a valuation made 
under oath by a committee of competent men, and capitalization, it is stated, was 
based on ai:tual appraised value. The excessive and ruinous com])etition which, it 
is said, existed in the glass trade led to the formation of the combination. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of the president of the company, the discovery of natural gas 
led to the establishment of a great number (»f glass works, and the works which had 
natural gas did not take account of fuel cost in their expenses, while the cost of fuel 
was one of the chief items of expense to other concerns. In many ceases, also, it is 
claimed, no account was taken of the wear and tear of machinery. As a result of 
these methods of figuring, it is stated, prices were in most cases reduced below the 
actual cost of production, and many of the concerns were not making any profit, 
while many others were actually losing money. The combination was formed both 
for the purpose of raising prices to a profit paying point and for the purpose of effect- 
ing economies. It was hoped that by the formation of the combination a large 
number of traveling men could l)e dispensed with. This, however, has not been 
found practicable, and the numl)er of traveling men, as well as the number of oflice 
employees, has l)een increased rather than decreased since the (ompany was formed. 
The principal reduction in selling expenses has been made through dispensing with 
the services of local agents. 

In addition to tlie benefits derived from having been able to effect this economy 
through combination, an additional advantage has been secured in that the best skill 
and knowledge possessed by any persons connected with any one of the establishments 
can lie made use of in the management of all the other plants. Prices have been 
somewhat raised since the formation of the combination. This, however, it is held, 
has been necessary because of the fact that previous to the combination prices had 
been such that the business was unprofitable. It is declared that, although the com- 
pany controls 76 per cent of the flint-glae» plants of the country, and is therefore 
able to exercise a powerful influence on prices, it nevertheless is not.»ble arbitrarily 
to fix high prices, and that if it should attempt to do this a reduction in demand would 
follow. Whether or not there is any agreement as to prices between the company 
and the outside concerns the secretary of the company refused to state. Prices are, 
however, it is admitted, essentially imiform. The company has a considerable export 
trade. The prices on export goods average quite a little lower than the prices on 
similar goods for domestic consumption, but it is claimed that it is necessary to make 
lower prices in order to compete in foreign markets with the Belgium manufacturers. 
The fixed charges of manufacturing, it is stated, are the same whether the product 
is greater or lees. Foreign sales permit an increase of output and thus enable the • 
fixed charges to be distributed over a larger amount of production. Because of this 
the manufisetorer can afford to sell his surplus product abroad at lower prices thf.ty 
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ihooe placed upon the goods sold in the domestic market' It is asserted that the 
flint-glaas industry could not have reached its present development if the protective 
tariff had not secured to it the home market* Some flint glass goods are still im- 
ported; in general, the goods that are imported being those for the production of 
which a great deal of labor is required and not much use of machinery made.* 
Window gUm.-~The American Window Glass Company claims to control about 
1,700 iK)t8, while the plants outside the combination are said to have probably about 
1,000 or 1,100 pots. It is stated that the combination has not been able to operate 
its full number of pots because of the lack of competent workmen, and that some- 
times from 25 to 30 i)cr cent of the pots have been idle. It is estimated that 75 per 
cent, possibly more, of the cost of window glass is labor cost, and it is stated that 
the industry could not exist without the protection of the tariff.* 

Prosperity oftJie trade.-— One witness states that the profits in glass manufacture are 
greater now than they were twenty years ago, in spite of the fall of prices. Irapraved 
methods of manufacture have enabled workmen to double their output, and plants 
have increased greatly in size and have an enormous productive capacity.* 

RATTAN TRADE. 

A manufacturer of rattan goods complains that the tariff on tliose goods is not 
sufficiently pnitective; also that the rattan industry is handicapi^ed by high freight 
rates, both domestic and export. It is stated that the rates on rattan goods coming 
from Europe to the United States are very much lower than are the rates on similar 
goods going from this country abroad.* This latter statement is, however, contra- 
dicted by other witnesses, and the statement is made also that a higher tariff rate on 
rattan goods is not called for.' 


COTTON TRADE. 

Development of mtion manufaclnre.— ■'There has been considerable advancement made 
in recent years in the development of artistic features in the manufacture of cotton 
goods, the first impetus to artistii; development having been given by the Centennial 
Exposition. According to one witness there was high development along this line 
in the early nineties, but advancement was checked by the business depression 
which prevailed from 1894 to 1897, the demand during those years being chiefly for 
cheap goods. * The improvement made in the printing of cottons is especially referred 
to by one witness. Thirty years ago the machinery in the mills of this witness was 
adapted to producing imttems of one color only, while to-day more than half of the 
machinery in these mills will produce from 8 to 14 colors with one revolution 
of the rollers over the cylinders. There has been great improvement also in the 
quality of the dyes, aniline and aniline dyes having superseded logwood. These 
dyes are found to work equally well in the machines and to make more satisfactory 
goods, and to-day American printed cottons are equal it is stated, so far as having 
fast colors is concerned, to any goods which are produced anywhere. About 60 per 
cent of the materials used in the dyes are produced in this country and about 50 per 
cent are imported. Many of the designs used are staple designs which go on from 
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yotr to yoBT, but a large percentage of the finest patteme are changed yearly. The 
ustjud coBtom is to make original patterns, following suggestions obtained from forngn 
prints. The gray cottons manufactured in New England are found to be as satis&o- 
tory for printing as any which are produced in the world. It is stated that the pro- 
tective tariff has developed very active competition in the manufacture of printed 
cottons and that all grades of printed fabrics, from the lowest quality to the finest 
goods, are now produced in this country. As e result of competition improvements 
have been made in machinery, output has been increased, the quality of goods has 
been improved, and’ prices have been reduced so that goods are being sold now for 
one-third of what was chargcfl for them 30 years ago. About 30 i)er cent of the 
labor employed in the production of these goods is skilled labor.' 

In general, American cottons are said to he fully equal, if not superior, to those of 
foreign manufacture. They are said to be made of better material, to le absolutely 
free from filling, and to be superior in wearing quality to English cottons.’ In the 
opinion of orje witness, American goods are equal in texture, style, and finish to any 
that are produc.ed in Europe, and the exhibit of American cottons at the Paris Expo- 
sition is stah'd to have l)een equal to that of any country.® 

A comparatively recent development in cotton manufacture is the manufacture of 
lace curtains, this industry having Ix^n established within the past 6 or 8 years, and 
having betm t*specially develoixnl in the last 5 years. Nottingham lace exclusively, 
it is stated, is manufactured, and the goods produced are equal, grade for grade, to 
those produ<*ed in England. The manufacture of lace curtains is centered in Phila- 
delphia, and that city also has a leading position in the manufacture of Turkish 
towels and similar pile fabrics.* 

Outtfm manvfnctunng in New England.— Ihe finer grades of cotton goods are manu- 
factured in New Bedford, maimfacture being confineii to spinning and weaving, no 
finishing lieiiig done.® In Fall River the leading cotton pr^uct is what is known as 
print liloths, though a (considerable variety of cotton goods are manufacctured.® New 
Bedford is said to have a certain advantage for cotton manufacture in the hiunidity 
of its atmosphere,’ while the advantage of Fall River is found in its nearness to mar- 
kets and in its water communication.® 

Odtm mamfadnnng in the Smith.— yiore machinery is at the present time 

being sold in the South than in the North, and cotton manufacture seems to be 
increasing more rapidly in that section.® In addition to the natural advantages pos- 
sessed in the South in respect to climate and in nearness to raw materials and to fuel, 
it possesses a further advantage in respect to labor conditions, and the rapid develop- 
ment of cotton manufacture, in the opinion of some witnesses, is due laigely to this 
fact.® 

According to one witness wages are 30 per cent lower in the South than in the 
North, and a week’s work in Georgia is 8 hours longer than in Massachusetts.'® 
The South possesses a further advantage also, in the opinion of several witnesses, in 
the equipment of its mills, the mills being said to be fitted oat with the newest and 
most, improved machinery." One witness, however, thinks that the Southern mills 
are not generally so well equipped as are tJie Northern mills. It is thought also by 
this witness that the natural advantages which the South possesses are offset by. the 
advantage which New England mills possess in being able to secure money at low 
rates of interest'® Referring to the fact that the Southern mills have to pay higher 
freight rates on manutectured goods than do the Northern mills, one witness says 
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OialihiifldisBdvimtageiflofb^ lower frdght ntee <m raw materialfl,^ while 
another witnoae thinks that the disadvantage is not so neatraliBe4* As yc^ the 
Sonthexn mills have confined themselves largely to the manofactufe of Ae coarser 
hdnics. It is stated, however, that each new Southern mill makes a finer grade of 
goods than its predecessor.® The competition of the South, it is claimed, has put a 
stop to the manufacture of many lines of low and medium grade cotton goods in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, goods of a higher grade now being manufactured in that city/ 

TmpoH frode.— Over $40,000,000 worth of cotton goods were imported into the 
country in 1900, the foreign cottons it is stated being chiefly those of finer grade, in 
which the labor cost is high.® The competition from China and Japan does not 
amount to much as yet It may, however, in the opinion of one witness, become 
serious if China and Japan continue to manufacture cotton goods, as the labor cost 
in those goods is so much lower than in the United States.® In the production of 
small quantities of specialties to satisfy a small market, European manufacturers are 
said to be ahead of us, it being the tendency of American manufacturers, according 
to one witness, to produce large quantities of a common style and to produce at a 
correspondingly less cost per unit.’ The use of Egyptian cotton is referred to by 
witnesses," and it is stated tliat the staple of Egyptian px)ttoii is more than IJ inches 
long, while the Mississippi valley cotton averages but H inches, and Georgia cotton 
is usually only from three-fourths to seven-eighths of an inch long. In the opinion 
of one witness, if there were a tariff protecting long staple cotton it could be produced 
to a large extent in the South.® 

Export trade.— There is a considerable export trade in cotton manufactures,’® the 
exi)ort8 for 1900 having amounted to considerably more than $20,000,000. The 
princi{)al markets for these goods are China (though trade has been interfered with 
somewhat by the recent troubles in that country),” South America, and Africa. 
Printed cottons, however, are sold in Great Britain, Australia, Canada, and to some 
extent in Continental Europe, these goods being sold at the same prices abroad as 
those at which similar goods are sold in this country.” There does not appear to Iw 
any export, trade in crude print cottons.’* 

England isthe chief competitor met with in foreign markets.’* Although the Chinese 
are manufacturing cotton goods to some extent, it is stated that tlieir goods have never 
interfered with the sale of well-made American goods, the Chinese goods having been 
sold in parte of China where the people were willing to use an inferior article.” Some 
of the Southern mills send their entire product to China, and it is the opinion of one 
witness that only a small proportion of the prodnctof Southern cotton mills is (consumed 
in this country.’® OneSouthem manufacturer, however, believesthatiiine-tenths of the 
product of his mill, which was sold through New York conunission houses, was con- 
sumed in this (K)mitry.” 

Sales meihodM.— ‘The bulk of the unfinished print cloths manufactured in Fall Biver 
are usually sold through brokers to the converters in the various parts of the country, 
while cloths in the finished state for domestic consumption are, as a rule, sold through 
commission houses.’® The bulk of the cottons manufactured in New Bedford, how- 
ever, it is stated, are sold direiJt to purchasers.’® Goods for export are sold to local 
houses in New York which do business in foreign markets.®® 
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Cbm&moium.— A year or two ago, it is stated, an i^mpt was made to form a con- 
solidation of the.jnills eiigage<l in the manufcMJtnre of print cloths in Fall River, but 
thelrttiempt failed.’ The mills making cotton yams, however, have united to form 
the New England Cotton Yam Company. Since the consolidation of these mills 
an effort has Ix^en made U) run the separate mills each on a class of work by itself, 
and in this way economy in production lias lieen effected. The cost of administra- 
tion has lieen rediicerl also and the new company has experienced an arlditional 
advanti^e from the fact that it is able to buy supplies to lietter advantage than they 
<M)uld Ihj Iwiuglit by the individual mills. Siiute the formation of the combination 
wages have Ix'en increased 10 jier tient and the mills have been run on fuller time. 
It is estimated that the earnings of the workers have averaged 15 per wnt more since 
the consolidation of the mills than fonuerly. There has betm an increase in the 
prices of prodints since the formation of the combination, but it is claimetl that this 
is due to the risti in the pric'c of cotton and not to the consolidation of interests. A 
change sales methods has btitm inaugurated by the combination. Whereas the 
individual conceras marketed their products for the most part through commission 
hoUHi^H, the combination sells its entire output <lire(;tly the customers through its 
own salesmen.* 

The tariff . — Because of the fact that the labor cost in the production of finer fabrics 
is very much greater than the labor cost in the production of coarse and heavy 
fabric a higher rate of duty is imiKised on the finer grades of cotton than on the 
coarser gcHsls, and the stateineii tin made that, so far as the fine grades of cotton goods 
are concenied, the cotton industry is dependent on the tariff. While the tariff on 
coarse fabrics is held not to lie so necessary as the tariff on fine cottons, yet a mod- 
erate duty is a<lvcHated as a prtHtautionary measure." It is feared that if the tariff on 
the coarse goods wen* n*inoved, KurojH*an manufacturers would ship their surplus 
gotnls to this country whenever they had an overproduction, and would sell them at 
])rices which would lie ruinous to the American manufacturers.* In the opinion of 
several witnesses, if the tariff on (uittons should l»e rej)ealed or reduced, depression 
in the cotton industry woiibl immediately result, and manufacturers would 1 h* obliged 
to rodu{«3 wages in order to meet foreign competition." One witness, however, thinks 
that the cotton manufaoturei's lan get along without any tariff on cottons, inasmuch 
as they can now beat England in man y markets. This witness does not fear that in exse 
of the removal of the tariff foreign manufacturers would dump their surplus stocks 
in this country. He admits that the reduction of the tariff ivould lauso a reduction 
of wages, but claims that lalxir could buy more for tlie same amount of money than 
it is able to buy now." The active <*ompetition which it is stated has been developed 
in the manufacture of printed cottons as a result of the protective tariff has forced 
manufat'turers to look for foreign markets. The fact that the home market is reserved 
to them has led them to turn out a very large product, and this has resulted in low- 
ering the cost of production and has put the manufacturers in shape to comfiete in 
foreign markets. So long as the home market is secured to them, they claim they 
can turn their attentioh to extending their foreign trade; but if consumption in this 
country should be so redui^ as to cause a reduction in output, the cost of produc- 
tion would go up, and they would be at a disadvantage in seeking foreign markets. 
The removal of the tariff on these goods, it is claimed, would not result in any low- 
ering of prices to American consumers, as the English manufacturer would have such 
an increase of business that he would raise his prices in this country immediately. 
Printed cottons are now sold at as low prices in this country, it is stated, as goods of 
tbc same character are sold in foreign markets, and the American goods are of 
superior durability, workmanship, and style. It is only exclusive styles which are 
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imported. Fonnerly, when du& ww lower, the gray cojttons need for printiiig 
poiposeB were import^, but at the present time gray cottons of home pnniactli^^jfe 
largely used.' 

Earnings of cotton mifl*.— Several witnesses testify that the earnings of the New 
England cotton mills are not excessive. It is stated that many of the mills are 
undercapitalized, and that although the dividends are in many cases Itoge if com- 
puted on the nominal capital, they are only moderate if computed on the actual capi- 
tal invested.* Several witnesses testify that the dividends paid by their mills have 
ordinarily been 6 per cent.* One witness, however, declares that although as a gen- 
eral thing the mills pay a dividend of about 6 per cent, in some cases special dividends 
are declared, and that one mill inside of 10 years declared dividends of over 100 per 
cent. He says, however, that it is hiir to state that the owners in this cas^ claimed 
tliat the capital stock did not nearly represent the actual value of the mill. Accord- 
ing to this witness, when cotton mills are well managed they always make iponey.* 

The profits of Southern cotton mills appear so far to have been phenomenally laige, 
one witness testifying that to his knowledge the Dalton mills in 1898 paid a dividend 
of 4f) per cent, and that he is informed by the newspapers that in 1899 they paid a 
dividend of 93 percent,* while another witnew refers to a mill which made a profit 
of 62 per cent in 1899.* 

Present trade coruiifiom.— While the cotton industry has been in a much more pros- 
jMirous condition during the last 3 years than in the 3 years previous,' conditions 
existing at the time the testimony of witnesses was taken (February, 1901) were far 
from satisfactory.® The existing depression in the industry was attributed by some 
witnesses h) the high price of cotton, the high price of cotton being said to be due to 
in(‘reased demand;* by other witnesses it was attributed to the fact that the output of 
gocKls was ahead of the market.'® One witness contended, however, that there was 
money in cx)tton manufacturing with the prices of cotton and cloth which ruled at 
the time of his testimony." 

Cotton machinery » — ^Very great improvements .in cotton machinery have been made 
in the last 30 years. The improvements made in spindles alone since 1870 have 
made it possible to double the production of cotton yam with the same machinery, 
the same labor, and substantially the same power. In fact, the spindle of the present 
day is capable of unlimited speed, and the speed of the spindle is now limited only 
by what the other parts of the machinery will stand. Equally great improvements 
have been made in looms, and the Northrup loom, but recently put on the market, 
is said to contain such improvements that a weaver can run from 16 to 20 looms, 
whereas with the best looms made previous to the introduction of these latest 
improvements he could run only from 6 to 8 looms; and it is said, furthermore, that 
he can produce as much cloth per loom, and cloth of as good quality, as he could 
produce running the smaller number of looms of the old pattern. It is stated, more- 
over, that it is easier for a weaver to run 16 Northrup looms than to run 8 of the 
other kind. In Italy a weaver runs only from 1 to 2 looms and in England only 
from 2 to 4. The Northrup looms are naturally in great demand, and the manufac- 
turers have turned out 2,000 per month during the last year. Foreign manufac- 
turers, as well as those in this country, can procure looms of this pattern, and, in 
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ifM^ the shops in France, Switserland, and Austria are beginning to build these kxjms. 
Borne 800 or 1,000 looms of this type have also been shipped to Japan. As a rule 
Ameriom cotton machinery is not exported, as, because of the high wages paid to 
labor in this country, the cost of production is much greater th a n in other countries. 
Subst^tially 40 per cent of the cost of the machinery, so it is said, is represented by 
the amount paid to the labor lu^ually engaged in the manufacture of the machinery, 
without taking into ac!Count any other lalwr cost.^ 

There are a large number of concerns in this country manufacturing ct>tton ma- 
chinery. In respect to some of the machinery manufactured, these fioncems are 
competitive; in other cases patents give protet^tion from competition. An effort was 
made a year or two it is said, to form a combination of the manufacturers of cot- 
ton machinery, but the effort failed. One reason for the failure is believed to have 
been that the individual manufacturers, who take a certain amount of pride in their 
establishments, feared lest their shops might be closed if a combination were effected. 
Another reason given is that there was a general fear on the part of the manufacturers 
that the business, l>eing one which requires a great deal of detailed knowledge in its 
management, would not l)e so well conducted if interests were combined.^ It is 
claimed, however, by one witness testifying that manufacturers of cotton machinery 
have an understanding with each other to maintain unifonn prices.* The prices of 
cotton machinery are somewhat higher now Uian in recent years, but this is attributed 
to the fact that there has been more demand for it and to the additional fact that the 
cost of raw materials is greater.* 

More or less ICnglish cotton machinery is imported, though it is stated tliat Ameri- 
can maoiiines are in every way as good as English machines, and, as a rule, better, 
and that American manufacturers would prefer American built machinery to English 
machinery if they could got it for the same pritie. The great improvements made 
in cotton machinery during the last 25 years have been all made in this (jountry.* 
The use of American machinery seems to Ihj constantly growing, however,* and one 
witness states that, although his mills are equipped with English machinery, because 
at the time of their establishment English machinery was considered better than 
American machinery, yet, if the mills 'were to I w equipped Uwlay, probably American 
machinery would purchased.* 

One manufac^turer of wtton goods advocates the removal of the tariff on cotton 
machinery, in the belief that the manufac^turers of cotton art' handicapped by the 
high cost of machinery.* Other manufacturers, however, take the position that the 
reduction or removal of the tariff on cotton machinery is not called for. The fact 
that American machinery costa more than English machinery is attributed to the fact 
that wages are higher in this country than in England, and the belief is expressed 
that the removal of the tariff would be disastrous to the manufacturers of cotton 
machinery in tliis country, whereas it is doubtful if the manufacturers of cotton would 
be better off in the end.'^ 


WOOLEN TRADE. 

JFVoduotton and conmmptioiK of xoooL — ^The yearly per capita consumption of wool 
in the United States is shown to have fallen from 9.07 pounds in 1800 to 6.7 pounds 
in 1900. This, however, as is pointed out by one witness, appears to be in line with 
what has occurred elsewhere and is not a condition of affairs peculiar to the United 
StateSi* The yearly consumption of wool in this country is in the neighborhood of 
500|000,000 pounds, an amount considerably in excess of home production. It would 
loqtdre about 60,000,000 sheep to i^oduce this amount, while at the present time 
them are only about 40,000,000 sheep in the country, ^oe the enactment of the 
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preBent tariff Iftw, however, the iiodu have been rapidly increaaing.' In aome 
reapectfl American woolens lu^ thoo^t to be superior to foreign woolens, yet It is 
sts^ that, in the blending of certain fabrics for which there is demand, tiiie use of 
foreign wools is necessary.* 

There was a difference of opinion on the part of witnesses who testified in Decem- 
ber, 1900, and in February, 1901, as to whether or not the market was at that time 
wholly free from the wool which had been imported in the last months of the Wilson 
law in anticipation of the duties of the Dingley law.* Witnesses agreed, however, 
that there had been a smaller consumption of domestic wool because of the large 
importations, and that the stock of wool then on hand was larger on that account than 
it would otherwise have been.* 

American Woolen Company.— A large number of the concerns engaged in the manu- 
facture of woolen goods have consolidated to form the American Woolen Company, 
with a capital of $66,000,000. The different plants of the concern manufacture all 
kinds of woolen goods except ladies’ dress goods, the very cheapest shoddy goods, 
and knit goods. Although the company is a potent factor in the woolen trade, it is 
stated that it does not possess a monopoly, but that there is lively competition in the 
industry. Since the formation of the combination there has been a change in sales 
methods, and now goods are sold directly to jobbers and manufacturing clothiers by 
the traveling salesmen employed by the company. There lias been a considerable 
increase in the number of employees since the formation of the combination, the 
reason given for this being that there has been a reduction in the cost of manufacture 
and an increase in the volume of business. Wages have increased 10 per cent since 
the formation of the company, and it is stated that the company is to-day paying 
the highest wages ever paid in this coimtry in woolen manufacturing. The company 
has realized advantages from buying s applies more economically, from being able to 
mil the different plants lietter through the comparing of notes |by different [man- 
agers, from effecting savings in freight rates, and from utilizing waste products.^ 

Manufacturing viethode.—Tha methods of business appear to be somewhat different 
in this country from those followed in England. In England, it seems, eac;h separate 
pro(*BS of woolen manufacture— the combing, the spinning, the weaving, the dyeing, 
and the finishing— is made a separate business, while in tliis country the processes 
necessary to convert the wool into the finished cloth are carried on by single 
establishments.* 

Quality and prices of woolen goods. — American woolens are held to be fully equal, 
and in some cases superior, to English goods. One witness says that the worsteds 
manufactured by the American Woolen Company are superior to Bradford goods; that 
Aineriian kerseys are superior to foreign kerseys; that the clay diagonals made in 
this country are more honest than the foreign goods and are not surpassed in quality 
by any foreign makes.* The only foreign-made goods which are admitted to be 
superior to American goods are the more expensive fabrics, into which more labor is 
put than is put into the manufacture of any goods in this country.* 

The prices of woolen goods are said to be considerably higher in this country than 
in Fmgland, the fact being attributed in part to the duty on wool and in part to tlie 
higher wages paid in the woolen mills in this country and the greater expense 
generally of conducting the plants.* Witnesses testify that there has been an increase 
in the price of woolens in this country since the enactment of the Dingley law, due to 
the rise in the price of wool.* 

Hkpori (rods.— 'There is no export trade in woolen manufactures of any account, 
and the opinion of one manufacturer is that an export trade can be built up only by 
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admitting wool free, or by granting a relate on exported woolens equal to the duty 
on all the wools used in their manufacture, while at the same time a protective tariff 
is maintained on manufactured goods. ^ 

Dqwwion 0 / Witnesses stated that at the time of testifying the woolen 

business was in a somewhat depressed condition, one witness attributing this to the 
sharp decline in the price of wool, which had led manufacturers to restrict purchases 
to immediate needs. '' According to another witness, American mills running full 
time can make in twelve months as many goods as the American people can consume 
in fifteen months, and as the mills did run on full time from July, 1899, to July, 
1900, the market liecaine overstoc.ked. * 

Ute o/fi/ffM/.— There has l»een a very large increase in recent years in the use of 
shoddy. This is attributed by one witness to the fact that under the Wilson law the 
Americ.an market was floodeti with foreign wotilens, that many American mills were 
closed, and that those which survived were obliged, in order to sell any goods, to 
make cloth which contained a large percentage of cotton and shoddy. * Another 
witness attributes the increased use of shoddy to the fact that there has been a great 
increase in the volume and variety of woolen goods manufactured, to speculation 
abroad in wool, and to the popular demand for cheap gWKis. * 

Goods in which shoddy is used are said to be in general use, and it is held by one 
witness that the use of shoddy is, on the whole, a public l)enefit, because satisfactory 
goods containing shoddy can be bought for very much^less money than goods made 
of pure wool could be lx3Ught. No shoddy is used in the higher grades of woolens; 
a small percentage is used in medium-priced goods. There would l)e no occasion for 
the use of shoddy in flue goods, except jierhaps for backing purposes. In some 
fabrics cotton is worked in so skillfully that it is ini|) 0 B 8 ible to detect the fati. of its 
existence with the naked eye. It is claimed that in some cases the use of cotton 
gives a better flnisheil cloth, and that, considering the price of the cloth, its uge is an 
advantage. ^ 

17ie tariff on nml ami on One extensive dealer in wool, Mr. Justice, is 

strongly in favor of the maintenance of a tariff on wool, saying that wool can not 
be produced in the United States, where sheep have to be housed and fed part of the 
year, in comjxjtition with the Southern Hemisphere, where they graze all the year 
round.* He states that there were only a dozen or fifteen woolen manufacturers in 
the United States who wanted the experiment of free wool tried, and that since the 
trial of it under the Wilson law every one of them, without exception, has confessed 
that it was a serious and I'ostly error. Most woolen manufacturers, he says, think 
the present duties on wool are too high, but, while they would like to have 
them lower, not one of them is willing to take the risk of tariff changes.^ Mr. Justice 
quotes statistics showing that the wool production of the United States has never 
decreased except when there has been no tariff on wool, and that under protective 
it has increastnl faster than that of any nation in the world. From these 
figures it appears that from 1873 to 1884, under the highest wool tariff ever imposed, 
the wool clip of this country increased 100 per cent, while that of Australasia during 
the same period increased only 64 per cent, that of the Cape of Good Hope onlyn^ 
per cent, that of Argentina only 36 per cent, and that of Great Britain only 19 per 
cent It also appears from the figures given that the number of sheep in the United 
States increased from 40,600,000 in 1880 to 50,500,000 in 1884, while under the lower 
wool duty imposed by the tariff law of 1883 the number decreased from the figures 
of 1884 to 41,600,000 in 1888, and that under the higher duty of the k{cKinley 
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law the flocks increased to 47,000,000, only to decrease again under the free wool of 
the Wilson law to 36,600,000 in 1896. Since the enactment of the Dingley law it 
appears that the flocks have begun to increase again, and that the number of sheep 
in the country in 1900 was 40,000,000.^ 

Mr. Justice also presents figures to show that, under free wool, wool sold at some- 
what lower prices in this country than in England, and that the effect of the removal 
of the tariff on wool did not, as had been prophesied, have the effect of elevating the 
London price, and so enabling the American wool grower to get as good a price for 
his wool as before, but that on the contrary it caused Americian prices to fall l)elow 
even wliat the London price had been. From the figures given it appears also that 
the London price of wool in 1900 showed that there had been a much greater decline 
in that market from the prices of 1899 and 1892 than had been the case in tliis 
crountry.* Mr. Justice thinks that it would havel)een most unfortunate if the treaty 
of reciprocity with Argentina, by the terms of which the duty on Argentine wool would 
have been decreased by one-fifth , had been confirmed. Almost all the wool produced 
in Argentina is similar to our own .product, and Mr. Justice holds that if the duty 
were reduced one-fifth we should soon be importing from that country large amounts 
of wool similar to that which is raised ii/this country. In his judgment the argument 
that, as a result of the confirmation of the treaty of reciprocity, our exports to Argei>- 
tina, especially our exports of agricultural implements, would be greatly increased is 
not well based, and he presentia statement showing that in 1897, when we took wool 
without duty, Argentina bought less than $500,000 worth of agricultural machinery 
from this country, while in the 2 years, 1898 and 1899, when there was a duty on 
wool of 11 cents, our exports of machinery to Argentina amounted to more than 
$3,000,000.* 

Mr. Wood, president of the American Woolen Company, on the other hand, is an 
advocate of free wotd, claiming that it would Ixj a great advantage to woolen manu- 
facturers, and would not injure the wool grower. According to Mr. Wood there is 
reason to believe tliat wool can be raised in the ranch States as cheaply and as 
advantageously as in Australia, although he admits that in some cases flocks decreased 
rapidly under the Wilson law. Mr. Wood does not consider wool growing to be an 
important branch of husbandry in this country, and says that it is chiefly in the 
hands of a few growers west of the Mississippi, and that more than one-half of the 
clip of the country is raised on ranches and largely on free Government lands. He 
believes that wool growing in the far Western States, where laud is free, is t(K) profita- 
ble to l)e abandoned, and thinks that the great demand for wool would in itself 
suffice to encourage wool growing and increase production.* 

Mr. Wood is, however, a strenuous advocate of the niaintenance of the tariff on 
woolen manufactures, and holds that if the tariff were removed from manufactured 
goods the country would be inundated with foreign manufatitures; that American 
woolen mills would be obliged to close, and could only resume operations through 
adjusting wages to meet European conditions. Even if wool were admitted free he 
would be emphatically oppo^ to the abolition of the tariff on woolens.* The 
rebate on exported woolens in the manufacture of which foreign wool has been 
used, to the extent of the duty on the imported wool, Mr. Wood says, is not of any 
practical advantage, as both foreign and domestic wools are used in the manufacture 

cloth, and the calculation which would be necessary in order to fix the amount 
of the rebate, would be very complicated.* With free wool and a doty on manu- 
factured woolens, Mr. Wood holds that woolen manufacturers would be enabled to 
build up an export trade and would therefore be enabled to keep their mills run- 
ning on fuller time, give their employees more steady work, and produce a greater 
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volume of goods at a lower coet.^ Mr. Wood statea elsewhere, however, that the 
mills are busier at the present time than they were during the free wool period,* but 
it is his opinion tliat American manufacturers did not have sufficient time to make 
a satisfai^tory experiment with free wool, and that it is probable that if they had 
been given sufficient time they could have held their own, provided always that 
protection' on manufactured goods had heen maintained.* Other manufacturers 
testify that during the oi)eration of the Wilson law their business was in a very 
depresHe<l condition, one witness stating that he was obliged to close his mills for a 
time/ while another witness says that he ran his mills only up to one-half of their 
capacity during the period of the Wilm)n law.* 

Utiilermlaaiioiia.— The undervaluation of imported woolens is referred to by wit- 
nesses,* and one witness is of the belief that undervaluation is a general practice of 
German manufat^turers and exporters when they have to meet an ad valorem tariff. 
He states that a German manufacturer su^ested to him a valuation of 10 per cent 
below the actual prl(» as the usual custom-house valuation.'' The fact that ad 
valorem duties offer such opportunities for undervaluation is given by one witness as a 
reason for Ixjlieving that the increasetl importatidns under the Wilson law, as shown 
by the statistics of the Treasury l)ei>artment,4o not represent the actual increase.* 

CARPET TRADE. 

Det^eloprnent—PtemU conditions. — There has l)een such growth in carpet manufac- 
ture in this country during the last century that, whereas in 1860 only about 10 per 
cent of the carix^ts used in the United States were of American manufacture, at the 
present time American mills supply some 90 jx*r cent of the home demand. It is 
estimated that about l|i60,000,000 is invested in the industry, that the value of the 
yearly product is not much under $76,000,(K)0, and that fully 250,000 running yards 
of 4oor (! 0 vering are turned out daily by the carjwt mills of the (jountry. The man- 
ufacture of rugs is looked upon as a branch of the carpet industry,* The great devel- 
opment of the industry is attribute<i to our protective tariff policy.*® 

The (tarpet industry has shared in the general prosperity of the country during 
recent years, and it is Btate(l that there has never l)een a time when more carpet and 
rug looms were in o^ieration or labor more steadily employed than is the case to-day. 
The increased i)ro8perity has been aticorapanied by a rise in prices of from 10 to 15 
per cent, the advance Iniing attributed in part to the paying of higher wages, and in 
part to tlm imposition of the duty on carpet wools.’* The reiluctiou of the duty on 
carpet wools is favored by one witness, who states that carpet wools are not produced 
in this country, and that therefore the tariff is not necessary for the protection of any 
American industry, while it is somewhat of a handicap to the carpet manufacturing 
trade.’* 

ErpoH There is some export trade in carpets, the highest j)oint having 
been reached in 1894, when $250,000 worth were exported. Three caus^ are 
assigned for the fact that exports have fallen off since tliat time, viz, an increased 
demand at home which has left little surplus for export, the manufacture of cheap 
carpets in England and the consequent retention of the English market for that class 
of goods by home producers, and the provisions of the Dingley law in respect to the 
tariff on carpet wools. A duty of 4 cents per potmd is imposed on carpet wools cost- 
ing less than 12 cents, and a duty of 7 cents perpoimd on carpet wools costing more 
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than 12 oentB. In order to take advantage of the doty American manufao- 
tnxeis, in bnyiug foreign woola, are obliged to pan by wools sold at a price slightly 
above 12 cents a pound, when, if it were not for the difference of 8 cents in the duty, 
it would be considerably to their advantage to buy wools of that grade. It is stated 
that the rebate of the duty on exported goods does not meet the difficulty because of 
the cost and trouble involved in tracing the imported wool from the time it enters 
the factory until the finished product is ready for export, and the loss of interest on 
the money which is paid in duties when the wools are brought into the country.' 

The prices on exported goods are made somewhat lower than the prices on goods 
sold for domestic consumption, this being said to be necessary in order to enable 
American manufacturers to compete in local foreign markets. Only surplus products 
are sold abroad, and manufacturers hold that it is better to run their mills steadily 
at full capacity, thereby reducing the cost of production to a minimum, and dispdse 
of the surplus stock at cost, or n^ly cost, abroad than to force the surplus produc- 
tion upon the home market and thus demoralize prices. The criticism which might 
be made to the effect that the protection given the carpet industry has served to 
increase prices to the American consumer is met by the statement tliat whereas a 
yard of Wilton carpet sold at wholesale in 1876 for|3.26 and a yard of Moquette carpet 
sold in 1877 for $2, the price of a yard of Wilton carpet in 1900 was $1.95 and the 
price of a yard of Moquette was 85 cents, the conclusion being drawn that home com- 
petition has reduced prices and taken care of the interests of the consumer. The 
growth of foreign trade in carpets, it is claimed, is dependent on the continuance of 
protec^tion to the industry and the reservation of the home market to the American 
manufacturers, as it is possible for them to compete with foreign producers only in 
the sale of their surplus product* 

Oriental r^igg.— The lowering of the tariff on Oriental rugs is advocated on the 
ground that these goods do not come into competition with any goods of American 
manufacture, and that, therefore, no American industry would be injured byihe 
reduction of the tariff. On the contrary, it is claim^ that the importation of 
Oriental rugs has done much to stimulate a demand for American rugs and to increase 
the popularity of carpets woven in one piece, and that this fact is recognized by 
American carpet and rug manufacturers.* 

Straiv matlings.— The testimony of witnesses goes to show that the large im|)orta- 
tions of straw mattings from China and Japan have had a serious effect upon the 
manufacture of ingrain carpets in this country. One witness states that statistics 
collected some 6 years ago showed that the sale of ingrain carpets had been reduced 
fully 25 per cent through the increased importation of straw mattings.* From 1890 
to 1893 the yearly output of ingrain carpets was more than 50,000,000 yards.* From 
that time on the output has steadily decreased, until in 1900 it was only about 
33,000,000 yards.* Only 8,000,000 yards of matting were imported in 1892,^ while 
nearly 40,000,000 yards were imported in 1900.* The cheapness of straw mattings is 
largely due to low wages paid to the labor employed in their manufacture. The 
Chinese weaver receives only about 5 cents a day in gold, and the Jaj)aneee weaver 
only about 10 cents a day in gold as wages, while American wavers of ingfidn car- 
I)ets are paid $2 a day.* The present rates of duty on straw mattings are 3 cents per 
vard on mattings costing not over 10 cents per yard, and 7 cents per yard and 30 per 
cent ad valorem on mat tin g H costing more than 10 cents a yard. T9^inety-fivd percent of 
thr mattings imported are sdd to cost lees than 10 cents a yard, and to pay, therefore, 
only cents per yard duty.* It is the opinion of witnesses that unless something is 
done to protect American manufacture of ingrain carpets tbei4 is danger that the 
industry will be destroyed.' Two remedies for the existing state of affairs are sog- 
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fluted, viz, the increase of the duties on straw mattings to a point such that the 
manufacture (A ingrain carpets will be reasonably protected against their competi- 
tion,* and the adoption of bimetallism by international agreement.* 


SILK TRADE. 

Ikifelopment.—Thi^ manufacture of silk in the United States was first attempted 
during the years 1825 to 1830.* At first, the only ])usiness of any account was done 
in the manufacture of sewing silks and threads.^ ExiKjriments in the manufacture 
of silk textiles were going on all the time, but it was not until after the (‘ivil war 
that the production of woven goods really amounted to anything, and the develop- 
ment of silk weaving may he date<l from that time, the growth of the industry l)eing 
attributed hy witnesses to the protection given it by the tariff law then enacted.* In 
the early seventies the yearly silk production amounted to only alxnit $5,000,000, 
while in 1000, according to the ceusus figures, the output of all kinds of silks 
aniounte<l to $107,256,258.* The United States is said to rank first among civilized 
countries in res^wt to the quantity of silk nianiifacturerl and second in respect to 
the selling value of the manufactured goods, France Ijcing first.’ American manu- 
facturers supply from two-thirds to three-fourths of the honui demand,® and, accord- 
ing to the census figures of 1900, silk mills are k* l)e found in 2() different States and 
more than 65,000 persons are emjdoyed in the mills. There are 44,306 looms in 
operation, of which only 173 are hand looms; $81,052,201 is invested in the industry, 
and the total wages paid out in 1900 amounted to $20,982, 194.^^ 

At first, silk manufacture centered in Now Jersey, but later the industry Inigan to 
branch out, and there has l)een considerable development in other States, especially 
in Pennsylvania. One witness attribukw the growth of the industry in Pennsyl- 
vania to the fact that lal)or troubles were serious and frwiuent in the New Jersey 
mills,*" wlule another witness seems to think that silk mills were established in Penn- 
sylvania in order that manufacturers nught avail themselw's of the (heaper labor 
there, as well as for the purpose of l)eiiig free from labor troubles,** 

Under the old system of manufacturing silk at)rtwl, a socalled manufacturer did 
not necessarily have any mills or machinery, but perhaps maintained only a ware- 
house, bought his trams and organzines, sent them to the dyer, afterwards k> the 
weaver, and finally to the finisher. Of late years, however, something approaching 
our factory system has grown up abroad.*’ In this country all the processes neces- 
sary to convert the raw material into the finished product are in many cases carried 
on under one management,** though frequently, it is stated, manufacturers do not 
have finishing deiMirtments.*’ 

Piece dyeing and f>nnting branches have increased rapidly in the United States in 
recent years, so that, am^rding to one witness, American manufacturers dye and 
print not only domestic silks, but also some imjwrteil silks.** In some respects 
American dyers are said to be ahead of foreign dyers, es|)ecially in respect to the 
rapidity with which they turn out work. Not only do they turn out goods in a 
fractional part of the time required by foreign dyers, but the work is better done.** 

There appears to be no doubt that American silk mills are fully as well equipped 
as are foreign mills,** and, according to one witness, the best looms in the world are 
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made in this country,* while another witness states that the lacility with which the* 
American mill chai^fes from the ‘manufocture of li^ht to heavy silks, from simple to 
complicated, from plain to faQonn4, and from yam to jpiece-dyed weaves is remark- 
able; and it is stated the machinery is such that a simple weaver can do work which 
in other countries can be done only by the most skilled and experienced workers.’ 
Every style of silk goods, with the exception of a few high-priced specialties, are 
now manuhuitured in this country,’ and it is held that American silks and silk 
velvets are fully equal to foreign-made goods.’ In the printing of silks, American 
manufacturers are said to do as good work as is done in France,’ and in the chaining 
of silk to employ more careful methods than those followed in Europe.^ American 
sewing silks are acknowledged to be the beet in the world.’ Many fabrics are made 
which area combination of silk and other materials, as cotton or wool. It is stated, 
however, that these goods are sold for what they are and not as pure silk textiles.’ 

Bdw sUk and sUk cuUure. — Although there seems to have l>een a good deal of honest 
effort made to establish silk culture in this country, no success in that direction has 
l)een achieved.’ This seems to be due entirely to the fatrt that lal)or in this country 
is expensive and that it is impossible for Americans to compete with the cheap labor 
of European and Asiatic countries, as in some parts of the United States both cli- 
matic conditions and soil are favorable for the raising of silkworms.’ 

Of the countries from which raw silk is imported into the United States, Japan, it 
is stated, was in the lead in 1900 both in respect to the number of pounds imported 
and to the value of imports; China came second in respect to the number of 
pounds, third in respect to the value of imports, and Italy came third in respect to 
the number of pounds and second in respect to the value of imports.® American 
manufacturers, it is stated, use only the best qualities of raw silk.” 

IVim of silk teaifiZe*.— Witnesses state that the prices of silk are controlled by mar- 
ket conditions rather than by cost of production.” It is safe to say, however, that 
prices have materially declined in the last 20 years, one witness stating that silks 
can l)e bought at the present time for half the prices charged for the same grades 
20 years ago.” If the silk industry in this country should be destroyed, American 
consumers would, according to another witness, undoubtedly have to pay much 
higher prices for silk goods.” 

Foreign trade . — Importations of silk goods appear to be practically limited to spe- 
cialities, high-grade novelties, and to the very cheapest grades of silks.” At times, 
foreign silk manufacturers have dumped their surplus stocks in the American market, 
selling them at prices as low as were necessary to enable them to dispose of their 
goods. This has been laigely done away with, however, it is stated, by the imposi- 
tion of specific duties on silks.” 

There is no export trade as yet in silk manufactures,” and, according to one wit- 
ness, that is not to be expected at present, as the cost of production is too great and 
the wages paid are too high to admit of it.” 

The silk industry and the tariff . — Not only is it the opinion of witnesses that the silk 
industry owes its existence in this country to the protective tariff, but it is also their 
belief that the industry is still dependent on tariff protection” and that a material 
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reduction in the tariff on iiUkfl would have a mof^ depreBsing effect on the silk 
iuduatry,' and would reeult in an immediate reduction of wages.* One witness 
thinks that it is possible that, in case the tariff were removed, American manufac- 
turers would transfer their machinery to foreign countries, use American methods of ■ 
manufacture, and produce goods there for the American market.* Daring the 3reai8 
from 1893 to 1897, under the Wilson tariff, it is stated, the industry was in a depressed 
condition and few mills ran on full time.* So far as sewing silk is concerned, it is 
thought that the duty could be lowered perhaps 50 per cent without inflicting any 
injury upon the industry, but in the opinion of the witness making this statement the 
consumers would reap no advantage from a lowering of the duties.* 

* Bpeciflc duties are favored by witnesses* on the ground that they afford less 
opportunity for undervaluation than is offered by ad valorem duties, and the exten- 
sion of speciflc duties on silks, by the provisions of the Dingley law, is approved of.* 

PLUSH TRADE. 

Previous to 1883 all mohair, car, and furniture plushes were imported. In the 
spring of that year the first craved furniture plush of American manufacture was 
put on the market, but it was not until the summer of 1884 that mohair plushes aat- 
isfatitory to American consumers were produced in this country. As soon as Ameri- 
can plushes were put on the market, foreign manufacturers reduced their prices to 
American jobbers and continued to make great reductions in prices for the three 
years following the beginning of American competition. As there had been no 
change in the cost of mohair during that time, the reduction in price, it is declared, 
must be attributed solely to the competition ot American producers. 

It is stated that American manufocturers have been greatly handicapped by the 
undervaluation of imports, but that they nevertheless have been able, under the tariff 
protection afforded to them, to meet foreign competitioti, and that a considerable 
number of factories which compete actively with each other have l>een established. 
As a result of home competition tlie prices of plush to the American consumer have 
decreased by from 33J to 40 per cent from the prices which prevailed previous to the 
establishment of the industry in this country. During the last three years business 
has been prosperous, though under the operation of the Wilson law it is stated to 
have been in a depressed condition.'' 


LINEN THREAD TRADE. 

The amount of linen thread consumed in the United States is sud to equal the 
amount consumed in all the rest of the world, and nine-tenths of the thread con- 
sumed is the product of American mills. The establishment of linen-thread manu- 
fictare in this country is attributed to the protective tariff, and the statement is made 
that if the present tariff duties should be repealed or lowered the linen-thread indus- 
try would be transferred to foreign countries. There are reported to be eight linen 
thread mills in this country altogether. Four of these mills distribute their product 
through the Linen Thread Cbmpany, a company formed specifically for the purpose 
of distributing their goods. All the flax us^ by the mills represented by the Linen 
Thread Company is imported, some being imported in the rough state and some after 
bekpf hadcled, It is said to be more profitable to have tow spun in Ireland and to 
liD|N»t the yam than to manufacture the yam in this country.* 
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BOOT, SHOE, AND LEATHER TRADES. 

Development of hoot and shoe, manufacture.^The first radical change from old hand 
methods in the manufacture of boots and shoes came in 1860, when the McKay 
sewing machine for sewing soles to uppers was invented and put into use.^ Since 
that time other machines have been invented and the industry has been completely 
revolutionized.* The effect of the introduction of machinery, according to witnesses, 
has been to cause an infinite subdivision of labor; ® to decrease cost of production, and 
therefore to lower prices;* to improve the quality of shoes;* to give a great variety 
of styles,® and, on the whole, to make it possible for one to obtain at the ordinary 
shoe store as thoroughly satisfactory shoes as those made to order and at much lower 
prices.® 

The output of boots and shoes has increase<i very materially since 1860, the total 
output for that year, both factory and custom work, according to figures compiled 
from the census reports by Mr. C. H. M’Dermott, editor of the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, l>eing $91 ,889,298, while in 1 890 it was $255,180,698.® The leading position 
in the manufacture of boots and shoes has from the firat been held by New England. 
The census report of 1860 shows that in that year 59.6 per cent of the total output of 
lK)ots and shoes was producenl in New England. In 1890, of the total product of both 
factory and custom-made goods, 56.5 j)er cent was manufactured in New England, 
and of the factory profluct alone 6.3.4 per cent. It appears also that the wages per 
capita and the prcMiuct per man are greater in New England than elsewhere.’ 

Referring to the quality of Americiin shoes, one witness states that American man- 
ufacturers lead the world in shoe styles, and that the American shoe combines the 
grace and beauty of the French shoe with the stability of the English shoe and 
without its clumsiness.® 

T^nthcr manufadure.—Jt is the l)elief of one manufacturer of leather that in spite 
of the high wages i)aid in this country leather c«,n be manufactured here as cheaply 
as any where because of the use of improved and scientific methcKls of tannage.® The 
new chemical process of tannage which has come into use within the last 20 years, 
is said by o;ic witness to lie a siHxaal ])roce88 for the tannage of goat skins.*® It is 
stated by another witness, however, that the new process is applicable to all kinds 
of leather.** The glazed kid produced by this new process of tannage has driven 
French kid from the American market, and is even being sold in France in competi- 
tion with the home product. The glazed kid is more durable than French kid and 
can stand exposure to the weather better, while at the same time it is much cheaper, 
being sold at from 20 to 25 cents a square foot, while French kid costs from 60 to 70 
cents per squart; foot.*’ 

Fhreiffn tradi’ -There is a considerable export trade in leather, the exports for 
1900 having amounted to more than $20,000,000. The imports of leather for the same 
year amounted to something over $6,000,000.*® The exi)ort trade in boots and shoes, 
it is stated, has lieen constantly growing for the past 10 years, the growth during the 
last thn« years having l)een especially marked. The principal markets for American 
shoes are found in Great Britain, Australia, the West Indies, Canada, Mexico, and 
Central America.’ The growth in foreign trade is attributed to the fact that 
Atncrican manufacturers have made more of an effort to sell goods abroad than was 
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formerly the case. The jn’O'v^th of competition at home, especially the growth of 
"Western competition, has made it more difficult to sell shoes in the American market, 
and Eastern manufacturers have been led to look to foreign markets.^ Quite a trade 
with Cuba had been worked up by one firm of American manufacturers, but this 
trade was very largely destroyed when the rebellion in that island broke out and 
has not since been regained.* ^ One manufacturer testifies that he sells about 10 per 
cent of his total output in foreign markets, the largest trade being with Australia. 
The goods are sold for cash, a draft being made against the bill of ladii^.* The prices 
made on exported goods are stated to be practically the same as those for which 
similar goods are sold in this country.^ Practically no Iwots and shoes are imported.® 

Combination in hoot and shoe trade. — At present there is active competition in the 
boot and slioe manufacturing industry, and it is stated that there is no agreement 
whatever among manufacturers in respect to output, prices, or wages.® The forma- 
tion of a combination is thought desimble by one witness, who states that some 
attempt has been made, though unsuccessfully, to bring about a consolidation of 
interests.^ 

The possibility of forming a combination of boot and shoe manufacturers is doubted 
by witnesses, on the ground that the business is too complicated and the interests 
too varied and too widely separated to permit it.® Most of the concerns engaged in 
the manufacture of boots and shoes, it is stated, are partnerships, though the number 
of corporations is growing.® 

The tarif on hides.Shoe tfianufacturers in general, it is stated, consider the tariff 
on hides a handicap, but, in the opinion of the witness responsible for the state- 
ment, they exaggerate the effect, and the sentiment in favor of a cliange in the 
hide tariff is not so pronounced as it was at first. The fact that in 1872 when the 
10 per cent duty on hides was removed, the price of imported hides advanced by the 
amount of the duty is referred to by this witness, and the recent advance in the price 
of hides is attributed to the great decrease in the domestic supply, and to the return 
of general prosperity rather than to the duty on hides. It is pointed out that, 
assuming that the duty on hides increases the prica, the percents^ of increase in 
the price of leather would be eciual to only one-lialf the rate of duty on hides, 
because the cost of the hide represents approximately only one-half the cost of the 
leather; and that, inasmuch as the leather in the shoe represents roughly only one- 
third of the value of the shoe, the percentage of increase in the price of the shoe 
would be etjual to only one-sixth the rate of duty on hides. Attention is also called 
to the facTt that there has been a general decline in the price of shoes since the duty 
on hides was imposed, and that the exportations, both of leather and of boots and 
shoes, have increased.^® One manufacturer testified that, in his opinion, the duty on 
hides handicaps the export trade in boots and shoes a little, but not very seriously, 
and that he himself finds it no obstacle,* while another manufacturer thinks the duty 
a great injury to the shoe manufacturer and wants it abolished. In the opinion 
of this witness the meat packer gets the principal benefit from the duty, and the price 
of cattle is not affet'ted by it.^^ The drawback on exported leather, or leather 
goods, equal to the duty on the imported hides used in their manufacture is held to 
be an advantage to the manufac^turers of leather, but not a particular benefit to the^ 
manufacturers of boots and shoes. ^* 

The tarpon boots and shoes.— Tho tariff on boots and shoes is thought by witnessee 
to have no practical effect on the industry. The retention of the tariff is advocated 
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the most improved shoe maehinery and have a great advantage 
labor.^ Anotbw witnen, however, does not fear foreign competition, even if Ameri- 
can machinery ahonld come into general me, became of the lower intefUgenoe of 
foreign workmen.* 

Shoe nuuMnery-^UnUed Shoe Machinery Ownpony.— Under the trade custom now 
followed, little, if any, shoe machinery is sold outright to shoe manufacturers, but 
the machines are almost exclusively put out on rental and royalty under agreements 
made between the owners of the machines and the manufocturers of boots and shoes.* 
The amount of royalty to be paid is based on the extent to which the machine is 
used, indicators being attached to machines to show how much use is made of them.* 
Practically the same terms it is stated are made to the small as to the large manu- 
facturers.* 


In the manufacture and control of shoe machinery the United Shoe Machinery 
Company holds a commanding position. It is claimed, however, that the company 
has a monopoly only to the extent to which it has secured control through the pos- 
session of patents and through its enterprise in furnishing manufacturers with the 
best machinery. It is admitted, however, that it would take a new company quite 
a numljer of years to reach the efficiency and to be able to offer all the f^ilitiee that 
the United Company is able to offer. The company confines its own business to the 
United States and to Australia, but controls corporations in other countries through 
which it controls practically the whole of the manufacturing territory of Europe.* 
There are other concerns manufacturing similar machines,' but it seems that it has 
been the custom of the United Company to rent its machines to manufacturers only 
on condition that tiiey use them in conjunction with other machines manufactured 
by it to the exclusion of those of other concerns.* This the company has been able to 
do, as it would be difficult to conduct a shoe factory successfully without using some 
of the machines controlled by it.* This custom has, however, led to some friction 
between the shqp manufacturers and the United Shoe Machinery Company, and 
there have been negotiations in reference to it between the New England manufac- 
turers and the m a n agers of the company. As the result of these negotiations, there 
have been some modifications of the terms of the agreements, and at the present time 
the shoe manufacturer is not prohibited from using the machines of other concerns, 
but is simply given better rates if he uses all the machinery of the United Company 
in his factory which he can use to advantage.^* 

The United Shoe Machinery Company is a consolidation of several concerns which 
were formerly eogaged independently in the numufaoture of shoe machinery. Stock 
of the new company was exchanged for the stock of the constituent companies on an 
agreed basis. At first each separate company retained its own business, but later all 
the assignable projwrty possessed by the different concerns was conveyed to the new 
company, and the intention is that in time all property of every fonn posseased by 
the constituent wr^wrations shall be vested in the United Shoe Machinery Company." 

Befcue consolidation the separate companies were obliged to maintaiii agencies in 
all the shoe manufactbiing centers, at which agencies there had to be a superintend- 
«it, one or two derks, and a nomber of tnuned men fomilmi* with the construction 
and Operation of the machines rented, whose duty it was to see that the 
weae kept in good running oondition. It was thought that one set of men in each 
place C fiild look after the machines as well as three sets of men, and this, it is stated, 
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vuc combination. Another reason was 


was the principal reason for enabled to obtain advantaj^es from patents which 
that all thA controlled by one company exclusively.* 

±i IS stat^ that more workmen are employed in the factories of the United Shoe 
Machinery Comi>any than were ever employed by the (Constituent companies, and 
that the numl>er of ,men employed at the agencies established throughout the coun- 
try for the purpose of superintending the erection and o})eration of machines has not 
been reduced, as might have Ixcen expected, the reason for this being that business 
has greatly increased simeo consolidation as a result of general prosperity, and that 
l>etter servicce has been rendennl to the manufacturers and therefore the use of machin- 
ery extended. Wages have remained substantially the same since consolidation.* 
There has l)een some reduction in tbe rental charges for machines.® 

It is claimed that the formation of the combination has not had the effect of cut- 
ting off inventions and that there has been no diminution of invention in any direc- 
tion. It is stated to Ixc the policy of the company to foster new inventions and to 
imjirove machinery as much as possible in order to maintain its hold on business 
and to be able to supply manufacturers with the best machines. Men are continually 
employwl for the purpose of devisfng new inventions.* 

The foreign trade in shoe machinery is said to be increasing very rapidly, especially 
in Germany. The Uniteci Shoe Machinery Company has a small factory in Frank- 
fort with American superintendents and two or three American workmen.® 

In the o])inion of an officer of the United Shoe Maidiinery Company, the reduction 
of the tariff on steel would have no effect whatever on the shoe machinery industry, 
as the value of the raw material which enters into shoe machinery is so slight in 
comparison with the value of the labru- that is put into it that a diminution of 50 per 
cent in the cost of raw matt'rial would represent very little difference in the cost of 
the machini^H. So far as the tariff on shoe machinery is concerned, it is said the 
patents and the skill in manufacture possessed by the manufacturers in tliis country 
would enable them to control their own market if the tariff were removed.® 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS— MACHINERY— LOCOMOTIVES. 

Ijocomotivfs and railroad The locomotive of to-day is a vastly different 

piece of mechanism from that of sixty years ago. At the beginning of railroad oper- 
ations in this country the l(XM>iiiotiv(^ in use had but a single pair of driving wheels 
and weighed prolmbly not over 12 or 16 tons. Later 2 more driving wheels were 
added and were coupled together. Afterwards locomotives were built with 6 or 8 
driving wheels, which were coupled, and were increased in weight until to-day freight 
locomotives of 100 tons and passenger locomotives of from 70 to 80 tons are the rule. 
Forty years ago the tenders built had a c^apacity of about 2,000 gallons, while the 
tenders of to-day have a 7,500 gallon capacity. One of the greatest improvements in 
the manufacture of locomotives has been the substitution of steel for iron to a great 
.extent. The boilers now made are capable of bearing a steam pressure of 200 pounds 
to the square inch, whereas thirty or forty years ago 100 pounds was the ordinary 
pressure. Steel rails weighing 100 pounds to the yard are to-day used on the roads 
of heaviest traffic, and cars are built to carry a load of 50 net tons. Forty years 
ago railroads were, for the most part, laid with iron rails weighing less than 60 pounds 
to the yard, and 10 tons of freight was considered the maximum carload.*^ 

^ There are reported to be some 10 large locomotive works in the United States, the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadelphia being not only the largest of these but 
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the largest in the world. In 1900 these works turned out 1,200 locomotives of k 
value of l)etween $16,000,000 and $17,000,000. As a rule it is stated the railroad 
companies do not manufacture their own locomotives, but buy them from regular loco- 
motive manufacturers.* 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works own a patent for a compound locomotive which is 
largely used both in America and abroad. Aside from this, however, it is stated 
that there are no patents covering any important features of locomotives.* 
IxK‘omotive8 have been exported for the last forty years, and a large export trade 
has been built up. At first the trade was confined chiefly to Cul>a and South 
America, but within the last 25 years it has been extended to the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, and its growth has l)een very great in the last 10 years. American locomotives 
are now sent to almost every country where railroadsare in operation, some locomotives 
having Ix^en sent to England, France, Germany, and Russia. The Russian Govern- 
ment, it is said, orders lociomotives abroad only when the Russian works can not 
supply the demand. As in most European countries the railroads are controlled by 
the government, foreign tariffs cut no great figure in the American export trade. 
The advantages j) 08 scssed by American lo<‘omotive builders are said to be found in 
the greiit cai)acity possc.ssed by their plants, and in their ex<5ellent facilities, which 
make it possible to fill a large order in a very short time; in the superiority of Amer- 
ican locomotives in respect to size, type, and details; and in the fact that American 
locomotives can be built at a less cost per unit of weight than the ordinary European 
locomotives. The exjwrt business of the Baldwin Locomotive Works constitutes a 
(juarter to a third of its whole trade, and the company has agencies in England, Nor- 
way, Swwleu, Russia, China, Japan, and Germany. Long credits are not given by 
this company, but the larger i)art of the price of a locomotive is ordinarily paid 
when the, contract is completed, a small i)ercentage being retained for a time as a 
guaranty against defects. 

The locomotives sent abroad are substantially the same in type as those used in 
America, but are much lighter and less pow'erful than the average American locomo- 
tive. American and European locomotives, it is stated, have been growing more and 
More alike in ty|)e, the two principal points of difference now being the use of the 
lar frame in America and of the plate frame in Europe, and the invariable use of 
outside cylinders in America, while inside cylinders and crank axles are largely used 
in Europe. The prices charged for locomotives sent abroad are practically the same 
as the prices for which they are sold in this country.* 

Mr. .Converse, of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, is of the opinion that foreign 
locomotives would not be imported into this country if there were no duty at all upon 
them. He know'=i of only one locomotive which has been imported in 25 years, and 
that was brought in simply as a sample of a new type and of English workmanship. 
The materials used in locomotive manufacture are not imported except in cases where 
a preference is expressed for certain appliances or parts of foreign manufacture. 
When th^ materials are imported, a drawback of the tariff paid on them is obtained 
when the locomotives into which they enter are exported.* 

Business conditions, so far as locomotive manuhu^ture is concerned, are reported to 
bf' more prusperous at the present time than in the years immediately following 1893, 
this being attribulod to the general prosperity of the country, the laige demand 
abroad for American agricultural products, the great development of railroad trans- 
porta^- >n, the sound financial condition of the country, and the fact that a draw- 
back IS given on foreign-made materials used in locomotive manufacture when the 
locomotives ai© sent to foreign countries.* 
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Some efforts have been made to £orm a combination of the locomotive works of the 
country, but they have thus far been without success, as certain of the manufactur- 
ers do not favor the project.^ 

Pmm mgine».—W\ih the general improvement in business conditions in recent 
yean came a great demand for power engines, The greatness of the demand is 
attributed by one witness, a manui^turer of steam engines, to the fact that because 
of the industrial depression, which began in 1893, manufacturers continued to use 
their old engines instead of buying new ones, and that when business revived the 
normal demand was increased by orders which, under prosperous conditions, would 
have l>een piai'ted a year or tw<3 earlier. The cost of production of steam engines is 
stated to be apparently no greater in this country than abroad in spite of the fact that 
higher wages are paid here, because of the greater skill of the workmen and the ease 
with which they adapt themselves to improved methods.* 

Amor The profit on armor plate is stated to be very laige, one witness 
estimating it at 23 [ter cent,* while another witness says that the profit is ‘‘some- 
thing enormous."^ The large profits are justified by both these witnesses, however; 
by one on the ground that an immense outlay of money is necessary in order to build 
on armor plant, and that the business is not continuous; * by the other because of 
tlie great risk of rejection. This witness states that when testa of armor plate are 
made by the Government the separate piec^ are not tested, but that the whole lot 
is accepted or rejected acwrding to the results of two shots, and that if the plate is 
rejected it is a total loss. The specifications under which armor plate is made for 
the United States Government are stated to be more severe than the specifications 
made by any forei^ government.* 

Drop forginga . — There are staled to be a large number of concerns in the country 
manufat^uring drop foigings, and all competing actively with each other, not only 
in the domestic market, but also in foreign markets.* Drop forgings of all kinds are 
sold abroad, and one manufacturer reports that about one-eighth of the products 
nmuufaotured in the works of his company are exported. Borne few of the exported 
goods of this company are sold at lower prices in the foreign market than in the 
domestic market, but many of the goods are sold at higher prices abroad than tt 
home. The company simply meets the market and gets the largest price it can.* 

Tranmimun 'Transmission machinery manufactured in this country is 

sold all over the world. One manufacturer dates the beginning of his export trade 
from the business depression of 1883, when, on account of the falling off of domestic 
trade, he was forced to look abroad for a market* 

Pricea of ateel products,— The fluctuation m the prices of steel products in 1900 is 
attributed by witnesses to the law of supply and demand* and to changes in the 
prices of raw materials,* rather than to the arbitrary action of the steel combina- 
tion. The formation of the United States Steel Corporation is thought, by one wit- 
ness. to have had the effect of steadying prices.* 


OPTICAL INSTRUMENTa 

Mr. Gray, secretary of the Manufacture Club of Philadelidiia and aliiinufac- 
tuver of optical instruments, states that in many oases the demand for foreign instm- 
aaents by educational institutions is due to the ie that the younger profeesors have 
studied abroad and have the idea that it is the pro{)er thing to ust^r^gn-miade 
instruments; and he cites a case coming under his own obaervation in limich Ameri- 
can made mlcroecopee were offered to an American univeraity at prices lower than . 
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thofle tor which lDra|pixaicn 70 oopefl<»)uldb« Import^ and the microacopeB approved 
by the ixurtmctoni who were to use them, and yet German inatrumenta were pur- 
chaaed at the direction of the profeaaor in charge of the department, who had atud- 
ied in Gennany. 

By the proviabna of the preaent tariff law no duty ia levied on optical inatromenta 
imported for inatitutions of learning. In aelling to an educational inatitution, there^ 
fore, it ia neceaaary for American manufacturera to meet the free<H)f-duty price of 
foreign inatrumenta. Neoeaaarily, the aaine price made to educational inatitutiona 
muat be made to individuala. Though the wages paid to the workers employed in 
the manufacture of optical inatrumenta in the United States are much higher than 
the wages paid in (rermany, this difference, it is stated, is largely overcome by 
division of labor and by the use of special machinery and tools. Yet in some caaee 
ardclea which are not made in large quantities, it is stated, can be imported for 
educational institutions for less than they can be made in this country; and there- 
fore it is claimed tliat it would be of great advantage to the optical instrument 
i^ustry in the United States if the provisions of the tariff law admitting free of 
duty instniments imported for educational institutions were changed.* 

SHIPBUILDING. 

Devdopmeni and Shipbuilding, according to Mr. Cramp, of the William 

Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Company, has been the prime industry of 
Philadelphia since the founding of that* city, the promotion of the industry having 
been l)egun by William Penn. From 1781 to 1790, during which years the defense 
acts of the Continental Congress remaineil in effect, the records, though somewhat 
imperfect, show that at least 162 vessels, aggregating 18,000 tons registry, were built 
in Philadelphia. With the exception of a frigate which was presented to the King 
of France, no ship larger than 300 tons was built at Philadelphia during this period. 
In the period of depression which followed the war of 1812 there were constructed 
at Philadelphia a considerable number of ships for foreign countries, including both 
merchant ships and men-of-war. Two Philadelphia ships, originally built for the 
Qiina trade, were, in 1830, sold to the English East India Company; but this caused 
such a commotion in England that the British board of trade took action which 
resulted in clo^g the British market to American built ships, the British authorities 
Wsting that their merchants must have their ships built in England, even though 
bey had to import construction materials. 

Steam navigation, according to Mr. Cramp, was inaugurated at Philadelphia by the 
binding of the first American steamboat in 1790. In 1809 a steamboat line to run 
bdween Philadelphia and Trenton was established, and from that time on it is stated 
stam navigation on the Delaware has been uninterrupted, though it was not for 
ao&b years after the establishment of this line that steam navigation became of any 
importance. 

Tl^ pioneer seagoing armored battle sliip of the American Navy, the New Jrofmdef, 
was luilt by the Cramp Company just previous to the outbreak of the civil war. At 
thii| tfne armored ship construction was in its infancy, and there was little to guide 
either in respect to design or construction. This sh^i is said to have 
been o an entirely unique design and to have been considered the most formidaUe 
seagcii^ ironcUd of the time, having proven herseli invulnerable to any ot the ord- 
sanceQ^|j||at day. 

bpealq^g of the Holland submarine boat, Mr. Cramp says that the fear of the sub- 
marine bat or ram or toipedo boat is chiefly the fear of the unknown; that Umre 
have beeimany reports daring the last forty or fifty years of sudden revolutions 
which woe to take place in naval architecture and to bring about a new order of 
thix^ bu that they have not materialized, and that the great chaugea which occur 
in battle ajjps and other ahip construction are of slow growth* 
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In 1870, as a result of efforts to regain the position of a maritime commercial power, 
which the country had lost through the civil war, the American Steamship Company 
was formed and four ocean steamers were built. These ships, whi(;h were com- 
missioned in 1872 and 1873, are said to have excelled in speed the fastest trans- 
Atlantic steamers which had Ijeen built up to that time. Furthermore, as a result 
of the introduction of the compound engine, it is stated, the ships could be run 
much more economically than could the fast ocean liners built previously. For a 
time these ships attracted their share of trans- Atlantic traffic, but they finally suc- 
cumbed to the competition of their subsidized British rivals and passiHi under the 
control of the International Navigation Company. 

Shipbuilding was started on the Pacific coast during the years 1885 to 1890, when 
the Union Iron Works received some contracts from the Government. War ships, 
for the most part, have been built in the Pacific coast shipyards, i>ut a limited 
number of coastwise boats have also l)een built there.* 

FhcUiiiesfor American shipyards are stated to l>e better equipped 

than are the yards of other countries. Great Britain, however, is beginning to make 
laiger use than formerly of American devices and inventions.* 

The opinion is strongly advanced by Mr. Cramp that the ideal shipbuilding plant 
should possess all the facilities necessary for building a first-class warship complete, 
ready to go into action, including not only the hull, machinery, and equi])ment, but 
also the armor, guns, and ammunition, and he states that he has been for years 
endeavoring to enlarge his plant and extend its cjapacities so as to be able to do this, 
and that he has laid his plan l)efore various steel manufacturers l)oth in this country 
and abroad. There are several shipbuilding plants in Great Britain, one in Gennany, 
and one in France which are building fully e(iuipi>ed war vessels. The extension of 
the e(X>pe of a shipbuilding plant in this way, it is stateti, would be an entirely differ- 
ent matter from forming a combination of shipyards, and would conduce to the more 
perfect independence of the separate yards, and be in line with what has already 
been done. Formerly, the various construetive trades which are now embraced in 
one shipbuilding plant were carried on entirely independent of each other. The 
shipowner made separate contracts for the building of the hull, for painting, for 
blacksmithing, for shipsroithing, for spar making, for sailmaking, and for rigging. 
In the ease of steamships, st^parate contracts were made for the hulls and for tht 
engines. As a result, the cost of construction was greater than if all the work hat 
been done under one management, and there was difticulty in fixing the respons- 
bility in case a ship failed to come up to the required siiecd.* 

A combination of shipyards, Mr. Cramp thinks is impossible, while Mr. Harrii, 
of the Midvale Steel Company, sees no particular advantage to be gained by comkn- 
Ing.* 

CoBt of ship cofistructim, — It is stated to be impossible to give a direct positiiB or 
negative reply to the question whether a ship can be built as cheaply in the Uiited 
States as in England, as the cost of the construction depends partly on the shi) and 
partly on the builder. Every shipbuilding plant has methods peculiar to^tself, 
which are expressed in the ships which it builds and which distinguish th/^ps 
sent out of its yards from ships built elsewhere. It is impossible, therefore, i^said, 
for one shipyaM to duplicate exactly a ship built in* another yaid. Compaisons as 
to the cost of shipbuilding must be made on the basis of estimating the afferent 
amounts for which ships capable of doing exactly similar work can be bu^ in dif- 
ferent yards. At a rough estimate, however, the difference in the cost of instruc- 
tion of afirst-class steamship in American yards and the cost of construction h English 
yards is put at 16 per cent® 
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Oavemment ship9.^It ifl the practice of the British Government to have its vessels 
built in private yards, and practically all the ships which have been built for the 
British Government up to the present time have been built in private yards at liberal 
prices. The practice of the British Government in this respect is held to have 
resulted advantageously, in that it has led to the building up of great shipbuilding 
plants which have been of much assistance in the building up of British fleets and to 
the establishment of numerous dry docks. Some years ago, two cniisers for the 
American Navy were built in Government yards, but at the present time all ships 
for the Government are being built in private yards.* 

The custom of the United States Government in calling for competitive bids for 
the building of Government ships is disapproved of by Mr. Cramp, and the practice 
of the trans-Atlantic steamship lines is thought to l)e much wiser and better. These 
cx^mpanies, it is said, have, as a rule, each its particular or favorite builder, and the 
builder’s tyi)e of ship becomes the company’s standard. The plan followed in build- 
ing is to charge the company for materials and for labor, and then to add a certain 
amount for o)>erating expenses and for profit, terms and percentages being fixed. 
The making of inflexible, written stipulations by the United States Government, it 
is held, ties the hands of both the Government and the contractors and is likely to 
lead to emliarrasflinents which could be avoided if a little more lee-way were given.* 

AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 

The chief reason for the failure of American money to find investment in trans- 
oceanic steamship lines is believed by witnesses to be the greater cost of running 
American ships, which results from the fact that higher wages are jmid on American 
ships than are paid on foreign ships.* The greater first cost of a ship is held by one 
witness to be not only not the chief factor in preventing the upbuilding of an Amer- 
ican merchant marine, but to be not even a serious factor. The difference in first 
cost, it is stated, ctnild Ixj overcome somewhat, but the greater cost of running the 
ship is continuous.* One witness advocates the granting of subsidies to overcome the 
disadvantages under which American ships labor,* while another witness is doubt- 
ful of the wisdom of offsetting the difference in the cost of running ships by sulisi- 
dies.* Still another witness is so desirous of seeing a merchant marine built up that 
he professes himself as ready to accept anything which will be effective in counter- 
balancing the disadvantages under which Americans now suffer from the greater 
expense of running American ships.’ Personally, this witness favors the policy of 
discriminating duties;® but, failing to secure the adoption of that policy, he is in favor 
of the payment of ship subsidies, and believes that the subsidizing of American ships 
would be for the benefit of the whole American nation.* This witness says also that 
because of the great need for ships which there is at the present time he is willing to 
make a concession to the free-ship men and is in favor of admitting foreign 8hij)s to 
registry, provided ships of equal tons and classes are built in American shipyards.* 

TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS. 

Matters relating to transportation have been specially treated of elsewhere.*® The 
close relation b(^tween conditions of transportation and general business interests, 
however, have led certain witnesses who have devoted their attention mostly to 
ma pertaining to manufiicture and general business to touch upon questions 
relating specifically to transportation. 
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One witneHS disapproval of any proposition to give to the Intei^Ate 

Oommerce Commission the right to fix freight rates in the first instance, on the ground 
that the railroad managers are more competent to compute the cost of transportation 
and the tariff required on different classes of freight than is any board of railroad 
commissioners, though he thinks that it might be desirable to require the approval 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission of the rates fixed. The giving to the com- 
mission of the jK)wer to compel railroads to come before it and make defense is 
approved of.* This witness believes that the prohibition of jwoling has led to 
abuses, and thinks that if j>ooling were allowed, under the suiHjrvision of the Inter- 
state Conuiierce Commission, it would prolmbly be a good thing.* Consolidation of 
railrowls is favored, on the ground that the unification of smaller and weaker roads 
into one strong system brings al)oiit greater economy in o{)eration and results in a 
more satisfat^tory public servici*.* 

The route frcnn the West b> New England via Canadian lines for a part of the dis- 
tance is considerably 8lK>rter than tiie route via American lines exclusively, and 
thorefoi'C it is lield that (he al)oIishinent of the transit-in-bond privilege would work 
great injury to New England interests.* 

The watering of railroad stock is complained of by one witness, and the opinion 
exi)res8od that if it were not hr the inflated capitalization of roads freight rates 
would 1 k‘ lower than they are.* One witness expresses op^wsition to the enactment 
of any antiscali)ing law, and believes that tlie effect of such a law would to permit 
combinations auunig railways which would be injurious to the public generally.® 

Government ownership of railroads, telegraphs, and street railways is advocated 
by witnesHtJH and soinewbat discussed,® and it is held by one witness that freight rates 
are not as low as they couM l)e under Govenuuont ownership.’ In New' Zealand 
the Government controls the railroads, the telegraphs, and the telephones, and all 
the Australian colonies Imve railroad laws substantially similar t4-) those of New 
Zi'arland. In each case the management of the railroads is vested in a commission of 
3 experts, wdio lay Iwforo Parliament every year a full account of their doings. The 
law’ pi*ovide8 that the roads l)e made to j»y the cost of maintenance and, as nearly 
as possible, a 3 per (Hint dividend on the capital cost. The amount of transportation 
furnished by the Australian roads is greater per capita, it is stated, than that fur- 
nished by American roads, and is furnished for less cost, in spite of the fact that a 
great part of the (iquipment has had to be imported, while the service is as good as 
that given by the average American lines. It is stated also that twice as many tele- 
grams per capita are sent in Australia as are sent in America, the cost of transmiasion 
beiug only half as great.* 


ADULTERATION OF FOODS. 

Adulteration of food products is touched on by witnesses, and the opinion is 
expressed that the stringent State laws which have been passe 1 have led to a 
decrease in the amount of adulterated food products put on the market* 
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GENERAL CONDITION OP THE WORKING PEOPLE. 

Bishop Potter particularly deplores the increasing alienation and misapprehension 
of social classes. He and his associates on the voluntary board of mediation and 
conciliation in New York City have found in the workingmen a degree of intelli- 
gence, and especially an instinct of fairness, with which they are rarely credited, Mr. 
Wyckc^, during his experiment as an unskilled laborer in Chicago, made it a point 
to attend the meetings of socialists and anarchists and to make the acquaintance of 
their leaders. He did not find many professional 'agitators. Both socialists and 
anarchists were almost exclusively working people and largely of the skilled artisan 
class. It seemed to him, however, that the majority of the rank and file were not 
thrifty and were men who did not keep their jobs very long. The socialiste were 
evolutionary and in no way destructive in their opinions. While they strongly 
contrasted the capitalist class and the wage-enming class, he heard no violent 
speeches. The socialists seemed to regard the capitalist class, as well as the prole- 
tariat, as the result of evolution. They considered that the capitalists were not to 
blame for the condition of things. Among the anarcliists, on the other hand, Mr. 
Wyckoff found a strong hostility to the capitalist class. Many of them, espt^cially 
of those who called themselves communistic anarchists, he found to believe in the 
violent overthrow of the present organization of Society.' 

All the witnesses who spoke of the general condition of the* working class as com- 
imred with what it was 20 or 30 or 50 years ago, agreed that it has improved. Money 
wages have increased, and the cost of particular commodities has, in general, dimin- 
ished. The standard of life has accordingly risen. One witness notes, however, that 
the acquirement of some things which were luxuries in former years has been accom- 
panied with the loss, in city communities, of wholesome things, such as chickens 
and good meat, pure milk and butter, which every w'orkingman was able to have in 
the smaller communities of earlier times.* 

Whether the conditions of the working people had improved within a shorter 
period, such as ten years, is not a matter of such general agreement. One witness, 
testifying in the spring of 1900, thought that though wages in the strongly organized 
trades were folly as high as they were ten years earlier, wages in the trades which 
were not firmly organizetl when the hard times came on were probably 10 per cent 
lower than before the panic of 1893. He thought that this was true in spite of some 
increase of wages, amounting to perhaps 8 per cent in his own city of Indianapolis, 
within the two years preceding his testimony. Mr. Wright, United States Commis- 
sioner of Lal)or, testifying at the end of 1^, declared that wages had constantly 
decreased since 1893, though within two or three years there had been a slight reac- 
tion in factory employments.* 

One or two witnesses, comparing the condition of working people in the United 
States and in European countries, think tlmt the difference is lees than it is popularly 
thought to he. One even holds that, in view of the comparative advantages of the 
two countries, the advancement in skill and enterprise, and the standards from which 
each started, the working classea of England are to he considered fully as well off as 
those of the United States. In confirmation of this he says that th^ is hut little 
iiamigration fr* -m England to the United States, and that many who have come have 
retnmed. Mi. Willouglihy, of the United States Department of Labor, while oon- 
sidoring that the conditions of labor are undoubtedly better here, upon the whole, 
than in any European country, thinks that the coal miners are better off in Europe' 
than in the United States, and that the British workmen in the steel trade, while not 
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getting »n high wageH as ourn, have more constant work and are better taken care of 
through various relief <»rganizationH. European workmen in general have more cer- 
tain conditions of life. The German workman has the consciousness of protection 
against the {)ecuniary results of accident, sickness, old age, and death, through insur- 
ance provided by the state.’ 

The differences which exist l)etween European countries and America, in the con- 
dition of the working class, are attributed to various causes. The chief are the great 
domain of rich soil which we have had at our disposal; the climatic conditions, 
which miuire better food and clothing and housing, and have helped to lead the 
workman to demand wages which will buy these things; the greater activity and pro- 
ductivity, which are believe<l to result both from the climatic conditions directly and 
from tiu* more a<le(|uate nourislunent; and tlie fact that the working j)eople of Euroi>e 
have emerged from a c-ondition of set*fdom to which the workers of America, except 
the negroids, were never subjected. The negroes of the South, it is declared, are in a 
position more like that of Euro])ean workmen.* 

Several manufacturers refer to the siiixirior energy and jiroductive power of the 
American workmai^. To this the possibility of cheap })roductiou in the United States 
is attributed. It is declannl that foreign workmen be<*ome more efficient, in a 
marko<l degree, after they have l>etm a short time in this country. One manufac- 
turer of w(jrsted and woolen goods, however, thinks that the English working people 
in his line do Ix'tb'r work tlian the American. This, he thinks, is l)eeause the Englisli 
masters ani able, on account of the surplus of gotxl lalH)r, to Ixj more exacting and to 
require inon; careful work.** 

Ihcmployvtri it. —It is dispuU'd whether unemployment has -increased upon the 
whole, say within 20 or 30 ytiars; but no witness supposes that it has decreased. 
The difficulty of linding employment when one is past the prime of life is particularly 
noted. Mr. Wyckedf, in his exiwrience as an unskilleil laborer, found the army of 
the unemployed a very genuine phcn<>menou in the great miters of population; but 
in small towns and rural districts he found it surprisingly easy to get work. He 
admits, however, that the proposition that a man can always find employment is not 
true of certain localities, or of certain seasons of the year, and that it does not apply 
to those who are bound, by family ties or otherwise, to the congested centers. 
Farm work docs not, on account of social considerations, offer an opening for a large 
proportion of tlie unemployed in tlie cities. Except on the large ranchos of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. \Vy<‘koff found it the iinifonii practice of the farmers with whom he came 
in contact to take their hired men into the house, have them eat at the family table, 
and make them niemliers of the family. The form families into which Mr. Wyckoff 
went have standards of intelligence, morality, and patriotism which seemed to him 
very remarkable; and it would be impracticable to bring into them the recent immi- 
grant or otlier types which make up a laige pro})ortion of the unemployed of the 
cities.* 

The most obvious cause of unemployment in this country, says Professor Com- 
mons, is immigration. The high pressure of modem industry, however, with its 
speeding up of machinery and its increasing reqt^rementa of activity, increases the 
number of those who can not come up to tha^ff^uired standard of performance. 
The fixed standard wage rates of the tiide uniems aggravate this difficulty. With- 
out any regard to such standard rates, however,! ProjEea^ Commons thinks, basing 
his Judgment on the investigations of Mr. Booth, that 10 per cent of the workingmen 

Fkigland fall below the line of efficiency, either mentally, morally, or physically. 
In times of industrial depression the number of unemployed is, of course, greatly 
increased. A comparison of the unemployment of the organized workmen of Great 
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Britain from 1887 to 1900, with the changes of general prices, shows that as prices 
went up unemployment regularly diminished and as prices went down unemploy- 
ment increased. There is also a regular increase of unemployment in the winter, 
but workers at seasonal trades regularly get higher wages when they do work, as an 
insurance against the unemployment which is sure to come. This seasonal unem- 
ployment therefore does not present any such problem as that which is offered by 
unemployment due to industrial depression or to personal inefficiency.' 

The suggested remedies for unemployment are of three classes, the first contem- 
plating a better distribution of population, or some means by which the unemployed 
shall be brought into communication with jiersons who want work done; the second 
contemplating direct provision of employment by the State; the third making room 
for the unemployed by shortening the hours of labor. One measure of the first class 
is the publi<ation of labor gazettes, describing the state of employment in different 
localities and the rates of wages. Such publications exist in France, in Belgium, 
and in England, and the l)est in the world is said to be published in New Zealand. 
Among measures of the second class, aside from siwcial relief works in special emer- 
gencies, tliere is 8iiggeste<l such an organization of those public services of cities 
whiidi reipiin^ much manual work, like road making and pipe laying, as will offer 
most employment when it is most needed. The city of Boston has thought steam 
machines for tbaw'ingout th<^ ground, so that v/ater pipes can be laid in winter. 
Taking into consideration the way in which the whole staff can be readjustee! and 
organized, it has bmi f(Hind that this method does not involve any aelditional cost. 
It makes it possible to give employment in the winter, when work is scarcest, instead 
of only in the summer, w'hen work is comparatively plentiful.*^ , 

Professor Commons adds that if any relief is to he given through State employment 
the employment must l)e given directly and not through contractors. This is (Oearly 
shown by the unsatisfactory results of the expenditure of a ridllion dollars in public 
works, through contractors, in Porto RicfK The contractors cut wages and compelled 
the men to buy from company stores, and the expecte<l benefit did not appear.® 
Professor Commons t>elieves that State employment should l)e provided for certain 
classes by methods wliich would make discipline the primary object. By steady and 
compulsory lalnjr, under proper supervision and training, he believes that a certain 
I)roportion of the incapable might be raised to the possibility of self-support in ordinary 
compt‘titive industries. Epilepsy is cured in the epileptic colony of New York by 
suitable outdoor work. Ohio is applying similar methods to the feeble-minded, and 
the Australian colonies to drunkenness. Labor (’.olonios have l^n established in 
Holland and in New South Wales. A legal procedure is necessary for commission to 
such institutioiiH, but it ought to be divested of all idea of penalty. A distinction 
should lx? made Iwtween compulsory work and penal work.* 

The lessening of the hours of labor is advo(yited by many workingmen as a means 
of aljsorbing the unemployed into the proc’esses of industry. Aside from the assump- 
tion that, the demand for products remaining unchanged, more workers would be 
needed to supj)ly it, the belief appears that a shortening of hours would leatl to an 
increase of the w'ante of the workliig people, and so would increase the demand for 
productit An increase of wag^i ft is thought, would liave the same effect by increas- 
ing the consuming power of the ii^orkers. These suggestions seem to be in line with 
Ml. Wright^s o];iiiion that too etiensive producing plants are one of the great causes 
of periods of unemployment ' T^feesor Commons, while advocating the 8-hour day 
on < 1 her grounds, does not beheve that it offers a remedy for unemployment.® 
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Employment agencies . — ^The commissioners of labor statistics of New York and of 
Missouri spoke of the free State employment agencies which have Tjeen established 
in New York City, in St. Louis, and in Kansas City. Both these officers regard the 
State ag<‘ncie8 os liighly valuable. The other States which have established them 
are Ohio and Illinois. 

Professor Commons and Mr. Reynolds, head worker of the University Settlement 
of New York City, have no very high opinion of the State employment agencies. 
Mr. R^^ynolds says that the one in New York seems to have become practically a 
women’s einploymcMit bureau. Prof<*s8or Commons thinks that the inefficiency of 
these agencies is due to the trciating of them as iwlitical pla(^es; yet it would perhaps 
be difficult to get a man at an ordinary salary who would have such connections 
with employers as would make the officteof great service. In Seattle he understands 
there is a labor bureau controlled by an unsalaried board of business men. Their 
oversight gives the bureau a prestige which it could not have otherwise. 

It is agrcH‘d that few things are more needed than efficient labor bureaus or 
exchanges. The private eiuph)yment agencies, run for profit, are asserted to be 
largely fraudulent, and many philanthropic enterprises of the kind have failed. The 
lal>or orgiuiizations maintain employment bureaus of their own, and l(X)lc after their 
own members. It is V(^ry difficult, lu>wever, for the unorganizt‘d workers to find 
em[)loyment without the intervention of some sort of exchange.’ 

Jutcmpermii’c. — lntemi)erance is referred to by seveml witnesses as one of the 
greatest curses of the working laiople. Poor i>ay, long hours, and unsanitary and 
uncomfortable conditions are held to Iw largely responsible for it. A window-glass 
cutter’^l>eaks of it (wijecially, however, in connection with his own industry, in which 
wages are high, but the physical retiuirements are exceedingly severe. Mr. Woods, 
who is engage<i in 8(H;ial settlement work in Boston, considers that the drinking 
habit rtisults largely from the weakening influences to which the poorer classes are 
subjectfd while they are children. Poverty and drink are each a cause of the other, 
and the weakening of vitality and character almost inevitably leads to drink. Mr. 
Woods sees a marked improvement in the standards of the yt>ung men in the district 
where he w^orks. They are not total alwtainers, but they consider themselves above 
the low saloon.^ 

In an exttmded investigation of unemployment in Chicago during the industrial 
crisis of 1893, Mr. Hourwdeh found that dnmkenness cut a very small figure. He 
does not Indieve that ai<i was refused on account of dnmkeimess or ba<l habite in 
more than 1 jnsr cent of the cases.^ 

Jlaurs of A universal desire is expressed, on the jmrt of witnesses repre- 

senting labor interests, for a lessening of the hours of work. Eight hours is named 
by the majority of witnesses im the limit which ought not to l)e exceeded. Several, 
uicluding the j)re8ident of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, the secretary of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ XTnion, and a representative of the Bricklayers’ Union, 
think that 6 hours a day, at least in their own trades, would be enough. Mr. Gom- 
pers, president of the Federation of Labor, refers particularly to farm labor, and 
believes that it, as well as labor in other fields, might be and ought to bo brought 
within an 8-hour limit. He points out that employers in several lines, who have 
said that the day of 8 hours, or eveft 9 or 10 hours, was impracticable in their par- 
ticular occupations, have found that it could be made practicable when organized 
labor forced it upon them.* 

Two great lines of argument are advaheed in support of the desire for the shorter 
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workday. One is the effect upon the physical, mental, and moral well-being of the 
workman. It is declared that sreater leisure results in a lessening of dissipation 
and in moral and intellectual elevation, as well as in physical betterment The second 
line of aigument relates to industrial conditions. It is stated that the product per 
hour is increased as the day’s work is shortened, and Mr. Gompers and Mr. Straseer, 
formerly president of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, are confident that there 
is no diminution of the product per day. Several witnesses mention specific instances 
In which hours have been abridged without lessening output. Mr. Gompers and 
Mr. Straaser are apparently not of opinion, however, tliat the same man with the 
same appliances will generally producie as much in 8 hours as in 9 or 10. Their propo- 
sition is that increased leisure causes increased opportunity for thought and improve- 
ment, and that thought and improvement give rise, on the one hand, to new tools and 
inventions, and, on the other hand, to new desires, which give opixjrtunities for the 
use of the new machines. Mr. Gompers also holds that under existing conditions the 
lessening of hours is necessary to prevent the throwing of large numl)er8 of men 
out of work by improvements in machinery and processes. He is confident, how- 
ever, that there is not, upon the whole, any real advantage to the employers in long, 
hours. The Southern textile factories have advantages in the nearness of raw 
material and the cheapness c»f labor, but their long day is not in itst'lf an advantage.* 

Many workingmen hold that the lessening of hours is likely to raise wages rather 
than to lower them. Entire willingness is exprewsed by some to accept a propor- 
tional diminution of w'ages w’ith a lessening of hours, on the ground that the wages 
will be recovered after a short time. The chief basis of this doctrine seems to 
be the belief that the lessening of hours would make room for the unemployed, 
whose competition is regarded as the strongest influence for depressing wages.* The 
high value which is set on leisure, however, even at the cost of lower wages, is 
shown by the repeated instances in which wages have been sacrificed to leisure, and 
the sai'rifice has been maintained for years. The bricklayers of Washington, for 
example, exchangcnl 9 hours for 8 at the same hourly, rate of 50 cents, and have 
worked for a considerable number of years under these conditions.* 

Several witnesses mention the effect of legislation by Congi^ and by the several 
States legislatures upon hours of labor. Except in a few States and a few occupations, 
the effect of these laws is held to have ton far less than the effect of direct action 
by labor oiganizations. It is to such action that the attainment of the 8-hour day 
by many workers and of the 9-hour day by many others is attributed. The sec- 
retary of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, however, thinks that, to ause of the 
difficulty of including all workers, even of a given craft, in an organization, govern- 
mental action offers the only hope of a univertn,! shorter w'orkday. Legislation is 
particularly desired for public employees. The law establishing the 8-hoiir day 
for employees of the United States Goveniment is especially prized, though is it felt 
to need important amendments. The three great weaknesses of it are held to be the 
clause which jHimiits an increase of hours by certifying that an emergency exists, 
the failure to apply the a(;t to work not done on Government ground, and the failure 
to appl}f it to subcontractors. One witness, a manufacturer of granite, feels that his 
trade would be injured by the extension of the law to workers on granite for public 
buildings. He sees no reason why wages or hours on public work should be dif- 
ferent from those other wmrk.* 

The point is emphasized by several witnessaB that the economic results of lessening 
thehv. «r8 of labor vary with the occupation. In work of an artistic quality, for instance, 
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the excellence of the product suffers if the hours are too many. In such work as 
that of a railroad engineer there is a limit to the length of time that a man can safely 
run a train. ^ 

Lahdfr of vnymen and cAiWren.— -Much complaint is made of the employment of chil- 
dren, both in factories and in mercantile establishments. Such employment at a 
tender age is declared to be injurious to the children themselves; but the represent- 
atives of lal)or complain perhaps even more bitterly of the displacement of adults. 
Our present system, says Mr. Gompers, gives us busy children and idle men. The 
textile factories are the greatest offenders, but witnesses also refer to glass factories 
and shoe factories; and Mrs. Ames, the factory inspector of Massacdiusetts, regards 
work in mercantile estaVdishments as liarder, physically and mentally, and of less 
moral value in developing the children, than work in factories. 

Legislation has done much to l)etter conditions in the great industrial States. In 
New York, Massachusetts, and Illinois it is now forbidden to cinidoy children under 
14. In Pemisylvania the limit is 13. The chief factory insj)ector8 of Massa^^husetts 
and of Pennsylvania do not think it necessary to fix a higher limit than now exists 
in their resi)ective States. The Pennsylvania inspector adds that children often learn 
trades when young which they could not aexjuire so well when older. Several other 
witnesses, however, would glad to see the age limit raised in all oases to Ki. The 
extension of manual training in the schools is regarded as increasing the desirability 
of such legislation.* 

Several witnesses mention the giving of less pay to women than to men for the 
same work. One holds that this is the worst economic feature of the employment 
of women, in that it drives the men to idleness or cuts their wages. In the two or 
three trades in which oiganizations have been strong enough to comj>el equal pay- 
ment for etpial work, as in the printing trade, lie asserts, few women are employed. 
Employers generally jirefer men, unless they can get women cheaper. Mrs. Ames, 
a fatitory insptictor of Massaclmsetts, attributes the ineiiuality of payment to lack of 
skill or lack of physical strepgtii in women.® 

Mr. Wright, United States Commissioner of Lalior, denies tliat women are largely 
displacing men. Thej; are rather, he says, displacing children. In some industries, 
such as the laundry business, men are displacing women. Mrs. Ames also calls 
attention to the displacement of women by men in laundries, bakeries, and hotels.* 
Other w'itnesses take a different view'. It is asserted that the competition of female 
clerks has driven down the wages of ordinary male salesmen to a pitiful level.® 

A markixl improvement in the last 20 years in the industrial condition of female 
workers in Massachusetts is noted by Mrs. Ames. Miss De Graffenried declares tliat 
the woman workers are much worse off in the great cities, such as New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Ikwton, than in smaller jdaces, because, though their w'ages may be 
higher, it aists far more to live.® 

The empk»yment of w'omen in association with men in certain places, such as steel 
mills, is objected to on moral grounds. The general moral condition of female fac- . 
tory workers, however, is declared to \)e admirable. Though Mrs. Ames considers 
the work of women in stores harder, physically and mentally, than their work in 
factories, she does not, give any credence to the notion that such employment tends 
to immorality.’ 

Machinery.— While there is a general agreement tliat improved machinery is capa- 
ble of producing effects of general advantage to society, a considerable number of 
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witnesses, especially those directly representing labor, hold that under existing con* 
ditions the evil effects of it, if ^ey do not overbalance the good, are at least very 
serious. It is declared that machinery has done nothing to lessen the hours of 
labor, and that the trades that have the shortest workday are those which are least 
affected by machinery. It is asserted that machinery tends to displace skilled work* 
ers by unskilled, and to increase the employment of women and children. Mr. 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, holds that unless the work- 
ers lessen their hours of labor and increase their consuming power there is a perma- 
nent displacement of lal)or by machinery, and for lack of consuming power plants 
have to close down. He agrees with other witnesses tliat the introduction of 
macldnerj' does not in itself tend to lessen the hours of lalwr. Others refer to the 
specialization, which is required by present methods of prodtiction, as a great dis- 
advantage to a workman who loses his plac^ and has to seek a new one.^ 

On the other hand, it is thought by some tliat machinery transfers labor from 
mere piiysical to more intelle<^tual work, and, while giving employment to unskilled 
workt^rs, turns hand lal^or to more artistic forms of production. It is declared, 
moreover, that improvements in macJiinery are made only as wages and the standard 
of living ris(\ Otherwise human lalvir is cheaper than machine labor.* 

Mr. Brooks decilares that the better labor unions <lo not oppose machinery. They 
know its advantages as well as the employer, but the manner in which it is intro- 
duced is of \'ital concern to them. In many industries the manufacturer can com- 
pletely cripple the unions if he can introduce machinery without consulting them 
about the conditions. The lasting machine and other machines in the shoe trade 
have weakened the organization of the shoe operatives, which was one of the niost 
powerful unioiiH in Now England. The president of the Iron Molders’ Union says 
that his cjrganization does not oppose the introduction of machines, but only asks 
that its meml)er8 be employe<l on them and that wages l)e maintained. It advises 
its memlH'FS to promote the development of the machine and to bring out its l>est 
possibilities. Foundrymen seem to prefer to teach unskilled laborers to oi)erate 
machines in8tea<l of employing molders. Unskilled labor, Iwing accustomed to 
work for h‘8s than the mechanic, will operate the machines for less.® 


CONDITION OF LABOR IN THE SOUTH. 

CutUm miWi . — Several witnesses, chiefly employers, made general statements as to 
rates of wages and caniings in Southern cotton mills, usually those with which they 
are connected. The average earnings of spinners, as reported, range from 60 to 75 
cents a day, and those of weavers usually from 90 cents to $1.25; though one witness, 
an Atlanta manufacturer, estimates the average earnings pf weavers in Georgia cotton 
mills at about $4 a week, or 67 cents a day. The price of unskilled labor was given 
by one mtness as 65 cents a day. Various witnesses, testifying as to the average 
earnings of all the employees in their mills, excluding superintendents and overseers, 
named smuis ranging from 65 cents to 81 J cents a day. A majority ranged from 70 
to 75 cents The earnings of children are included in these averages. Attention 
was called in connection with these rates of wages to the low cost of living. It was 
Btate^l ^liat the ordiiiary price of chickens in South Carolina was from 12^ to 15 cents 
apiece; of eggs, 10 to 12 cents a dozen; of beef, 8 cents a pound; of bacon, about 6i 
cents H ' lund. Fairly good Ixrard could be had, it was said, for from $7 to |8 per 
month. One employer, who considers it a material advantage to be able to work 66 
hours a week, instead of 58, as in Massachusetts, declared that New England wages 
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on the same class of goods are no more than his mill pays. Spinners^ he asserted, 
get 10 cents a side, on an average, in New England, while his company pays 11 
cents.^ 

It appears from the testimony that all cotton*mill operatives, excepting in one or 
two mills, are white. Negroes are employed only for rough and unskilled labor. The 
commonest perio<l of labor seems to be 66 hours a week, though it is longer in some 
cases, and perhaps in a few cases shorter. The cotton-mill workers come almost 
exclusively from the country districts, and it is declaretl that their wages, low as they 
may seem to bo, constitute a distinct improvement over the incomes that they were 
able to make upon their little farms. Some employers say that a large proportion of 
them are saving money. It is admitted, however, that this is made possible only by 
putting the children of tender years at work. An organizer of the Federation of 
Labor states that while those people could do l)etter in the mills than on the farms 
when cotton was low, they tended to drift back to the country when cotton went up. 
Mr. Candler, governor of Georgia, thinks that very few have succeeded in bettering 
their condition by changing from the farm to the mill.‘ 

A more patriarchal relation seems to exist between the managers and the employees 
of the Southern mills tlian can now be found in New England. The sanitary condi- 
tions of the mills, however, are declared to be bad. Governor Candler thinks the 
mill o[)eratives as a class are not as healthy as country people who work in the open 
air. This, however, is denied on the part of the employers.® 

Jfoun of kthor . — While liours in the Southern textile mills are 11 a day, or 66 
a W’eek, it appears that some of the strongly organized trades, such as the bricklayers 
and the stone masons, have succeeded in some Southern cities in getting an 8-hour 
day. Memphis has reduced the hours on municipal work to eight. On the other 
hand, it is testified that sawmills throughout the South work from sun to sun. This 
means never less than 11 hours, and in the summer 14 or 15 hours. The leased 
convicts work from sun to sun, and must get to the place of work before the sun is 
up, sometimes walking 5 miles. This means some 16 hours of actual work.* 

Women and chUdren.---Thii great majority of the employers who testified before 
the Commission declared that they did not wish to have any children under 12 years 
of age in their mills. It is pity for the children or for their parents, they protest, 
which leads to the hiring of small children. It would take a very hard-hearted 
man, one of them said, to resist in some cases. Mr. Tracy, State commissioner of 
labor of North Carolina and cashier of the Mechanics’ Dime Savings Bank of 
Raleigh, testified that the number of child laborers under 12 had diminished more 
than half during the 3 years preceding his testimony, while the number of men had 
more than doubled and the number of women had increased 50 per cent.*^ 
Representatives of labor, on the other hand, assert that men who seek employ- 
ment are more apt to find i^if they have a number of children who can be brought 
into the mills. One asserted that Uie mills would not have a family without employ- 
ing the children. The children displace adults, and it is comphuned that hithera 
often refuse to do anything, and live on their children’s earnings.* * 

As to the actual employment of children, it is not disputed that many go to work 
much before they are 12, and some witnesses give the age of beginning as low as 8 
or even 6. Several employers state that they have a rule not to employ children 
under 12, but the most of them admit that the rule is sometimes broken. It is 
admijj^ by the opponents of child labor that the work is not laborious, but the con- 
finement daring long hours, in more or lees dosty rooms, is believed to be detrimental 
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to health and phyaioal dev^oianent One employer, howem, declaree that the boya 
of 13 who work in hia mill look as robuatand strong aa other boys.* 

In connection with the employment of young diildien in mills, several witnesses 
refer to their early employment on the farms. Boys of 8, 10, and 12 years, it is said, 
plow, hoe, and pick cotton.* 

No legal age limit for the employment of children in any Southern State is men- 
tioned. Alabama had one, but abolished it some years ago. Many witnesses would 
approve of a law forbidding ^e emplojmient of children younger than 12, and sev- 
eral would be glad to make the limit 14. Governor Candler would limit the employ- 
ment of children under 14 to 6 months in the year. One witness thinks that a 
limit of 12 years in the South would be equivalent to one of 13} or 14 yearsHn the 
North, because of the earlier maturity. One cotton manufacturer considers that 1^- 
islation on this subject should be uniform, and would be willing to introduce in the 
Southern mills the conditions which exist in New England.* 

One or tw(» witnesses state that mothers of femilies do not often work in factories, 
unless they are widows. One representative of labor, however, refers to the employ- 
ment of mothers whose children are so young that it is necessary for them to leave 
the mill from time to time to nurse them. The employment of women, as well as 
that of children, is regarded as tending to diminish the employment of men and 
lower their wages. It is remarked, however, that even white women, and still more 
commonly (iolored women, work in the Southern fields as well as in the mills.* 
Company nfores and tenementH .^ — Several managers of Southern cotton mills testified 
that their coiiqjanies had no stores and no tenements. In other cases, where com- 
pany stores and tenements exist, it was maintained that the employees were under 
no compulsion to patronize the stores, or to live in the houses; though, in at least 
one case, it was admitted that they were asked to occupy the tenements, and that in 
dull times those who lived in cx)mpany houses naturally had a preference in employ- 
ment. It was said in some cases, by representatives of the labor interests, that the 
condition of the company tenements was very bad. Miss De Graffenri^, of the 
United States Department of Labor, also stated that some of the older houses were 
very unsatisfactory; but she added that some of the newer ones were as good as the 
newer ones in some of the Northern textile towns, to which she had given high praise. 
Several employers nanied the rents charged by their companies. Among the rates 
mentioned were 42} cents a room for 2 weeks, 50 cents a room a month, and $2 a 
month for a 4-room house. The business manager of the Journal of Labor, of 
Atlanta, said that it was represented to him that the Exposition Cotton Mills, of 
Atlanta, chaiged their employees a rent of 76 cents a room a week. In some cases it 
was testified that country cotton mills furnished houses without any charge for rent.* 
The same conflict, of evidence with regard to the voluntary char^ter of the trans- 
actions of employees with their employers’ stores apn^ars here as elsewhere. The 
employers state that all dealings are entirely voluntary, while it is declared on the 
labor side that there is a general understanding that the company store must be 
patronized,* 

Labor organizatwm and gtrikes.—lt appears from the testimony that labor organiza- 
tions are very weak throughout the Southern States. The Federation of Izibor, 
however, has several organizers there. It is making special efforts among the tex- 
tile workers; but thus far, according to the testimony of employers, little progress 
seems to have been made. The railroad brotherhoods have some strength in the 
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Soatb, and good organizationB are said to exist in the printing and the iron and steel 
trades. Some cotton mills refuse to let their employees organize, but the general 
disposition of other employers toward organized labor is good.* 

Strikes have l)een very rare in the South. A representative of the Atlanta Federa- 
tion of Trades thinks this may be due to the weakness of trade unions, though he 
Ixjlieves that stronger organizations ultimately tend to check strikes. The absence 
of strikes may also bo due, it is suggeste^l, to the absence of foreign labor.® 

Colored labor. — It api>earB that negroes do the common and half-skilled work in 
the iron, steel, and woodworking plants of the South. In the neighborhood of Bir- 
mingham they have learned the heavy grades of foundry work, and do the heavy 
work in the sawmills. They have not been introduced into the cotton mills, except 
for unskilled lalx)r. Several attempts to use them as operatives have been made, 
but all have failed except one. As to the success of this one, which is still in 
operation, opinions differ. Objection is made on s(Knal grounds to the idea of 
employing white and loloml hands together at the machines. This seems to be 
largely due to the i)re8eiu^e of white women in the mills; for white men and negroes 
work side by side in other occupations, such as the building trades. The feeling 
is also exj)reHm‘d that the white mill workers ought to l)e 8avc<l from negro com- 
petition; that this field ought h) be reHerve<l for white labor, since no other field is. 
The competency of the negroes to manage the machines does not seem to Ixj dis- 
puted, but their unreliability, their tendency to take holidays, to go on excursions, 
etc., is regarded as a serious obstacle to the employment of them.” 

Several employers look to the negroes as a i>ossible resource in the event of demands 
from the working people which they may regard as excessive. It is said that the 
negroes are faithful to their employers and have no tendency to strike, and that con- 
siderable sums of money liave betm sjKMit in the effort to eshiblish trade unions among 
them, with very small success. Kven if they should be organized, it is said there is 
an abundance of field hands who could be brought in to take their places, and who, 
with their power of imitation, would in a few months 8atisfac‘torily fill the place of 
any strikers. Indeed, some employers think that, even aside from labor troubles, it 
will be nec^essary within a few years to bring negroes into the mills, for hick of enough 
white labor. At present the negroes have the advantage of the whites in that the 
white children have to go early into the cotton mills, while the negro children, l)eing 
excluded, have actually superior opjwrtunitics for education.* 

While any mixture of races is universally reganled with abhorreiicti by the Southern 
witnesses, attention is called to the advantage which the negroes derive from associa- 
tion with the whites. In the lower cx)untie8 of South Carolina, where the negroes 
live by themselves, it is thought that they have deteriorated. Some witnesses testify 
to ft general inferiority of the younger negroes to the older, which they attribute to 
lack of effective discipline. Itome attempt to correc’t this lack is now being made by 
the public authorities. On the whole, witnesses seem to find an improvement in the 
condition and character of the negroes. Crime is said to have diminishcKl among 
them, though it is still much more prevalent among them than among the whites.® 

It is generally agreed, thoi^h not universally, that negroes get less wages than 
white men for the same work, executed w ith the same skill. It seems to be undis- 
puted that the competition of the negroes, with their low standard of life, keeps down 
the wages of white men. The representatives of labor look to the oiganization of 
the negroes to raise the wages of both races. White men and negroes work side by 
side in the building trades and in many other occupations. The Southern railroads 
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employ negroee ae firemen, but not in any other pcisition where they compete with 
white labor.' 

It appears that colored men have been admitted to white labor organizationfi in 
some places in the Southern States. It is even asserted that they have been helped 
to join by being allowed to pay the initiation fees by installments. The general tend- 
ency is, however, to organize negroes separately. The white unions are trying to 
get the negroes into organizations in order that the wages of negroes may be raised, 
and that the white workers 'themselves may thus be protected in their own wages. 
In one case, however, it is asserted that the white men resisted the organization of 
a union of colored tobacco wt)rker8. Colored men are declared to make better union 
members than many foreigners.* 

Different opinions are expressed as to the effect of prosperity upf»n the negro 
character. One witness, an employer, thinks the negro works more re^ilarly and 
is a better citizen when he gets no more than a living. Another, a representative of 
labor, holds the opiwwite opinion. Two North Carolina witnesses refer to the 
increasing tendency of negroes to lay up money.* 

The witnesses who refer to negro education agree in declaring that its effects are 
good and that there exists among the negroes a general desire for it. The proper 
edututioti for colored }>eople is l)clieve<l to l>e such as is furnished by the Tuskegee 
Institute.* 

l^uhlk edw'cUmi hi the South . — Many witnesses from the Houthem States protest that 
their States are doing all that tht^y possibly can do for ediKiation, and in some cases 
as much in proportion to the assesstnl value of property as any other States. It is 
pointed out that almost all the taxes are paid by white jMjrsons, but that the school 
moneys are divided either in })roportion to the attendance at the schools or in some 
other way which gives the colored ijeople nearly an equal chance with the whites. 
Where cotton mills have ten established the white children are even at a disad- 
vantage, l)ecause many of thetti are put early into the mills, from which colored labor 
is excluded. Several of the States give public support to institutions for higher edu- 
cation, both literary and technical, for negroes as well as for whites. In the larger 
towns the school fafilities are represented as g(X)d, and the length of the school year 
as comparable with that in the North. In the country districts, however, the schools 
are often oixin only or 3 months in the year.® 

Miss De (rraffenried, of the United States Department of Labor, states that the own- 
ers of textile mills in many places still continue the early practice of supporting 
schools for the children of their ojjeratives. Several employers and others refer to 
the same practice. In some cases the companies contribute to the public-school fund, 
so that the schools may be kept open 10 months or more in the year. In other cases 
they establish schools of their owm, either free or subject to a charge for tuition. 
Night schools have been tried in some cases, but they have not been very successful. 
Children who have worked 11 hours in a mill are not found in good condition for 
study,® 

Several witnesses declare that the parents connected with the textile mills have 
little desire to send their children to school. The employers; in several cases, assert 
that they have to use the utmost pressure, both directly and tlirough the agency of 
the teachers, to scf ure a satisfactory school attendants. Nearly all the witnesses who 
refer to the matter believe in some measure of compulsory education. One sug- 
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gefltion is for a school running 12 months In the year, with a provision that each 
child shall attend not less than 3 months each year up to the age of 16. In this way 
each child could spend one-fourth of his time in school and three-fourths at work. 
The lack of a suitable compulsory-education law is felt to justify, in some degree, 
the employment of young children in the mills. It is asserted that if they were 
not there they would be worse employed.* 

South Carolina witnesses assert that illiteracy is decreasing in their State, and, in 
jairticular, that it is far less among children raised in the manufacturing villages than 
in the country districts. The school facilities in the villages are far l)etter.* 

Soutfiern (igricuUure . — Several witnesses refer to the backward state of Southern 
agriculture, the lack of machinery, and the one-crop system. These evils are attril>- 
uted by some to the tact that farming fell almost exclusively into the hands of igno- 
rant negroes after the war. The crop-lien system has been one of the buixlens upon 
Southern farming, and has kept the tenants in a condition closely resembling slavery. 
They have never been free from debt, and have been compelled to sell their crops as 
soon as they have been harvested. The System has also tended to prevent diversified 
fanning, by turning all attention to the raising of cotton. It is declared, however, 
that all these evils are diminishing.* 


IMMIGRATION. 

Several witnesses call attention to the great preponderance of foreigners and chil- 
dren of foreigners in certain places and in certain occupations. Fully two-thirds of 
tlie textile-mill employees of New England are estimated to be of foreign birth. Three- 
fourths of the stonecutters in this country are said to have learned their trade in 
Europe. In some of the great factories at South Bend, Ind., like Studebaker’s and 
the Singer sewing machine factory, probably eight-tenths of the workmen are foreign.^ 

Foreign oppression is spoken of as a chief cause of the immigration of the Jews, 
especially from Roumania and Russia. The efforts of the steamship companies, and 
their agents scattered through the regions from which immigrants come, are a potent 
and constant influence. Immigration rises and falls, however, with the rise and fall 
of industrial prosperity.® 

The tendency of immigrants to settle in colonies, both in cities and farming dis- 
tricts, is regretted, because it retards assimilation and Americanization. Mr. W yckoff 
tliinks that this effect is even more pronounced in the country than in the city, 
because in the cities the conditions of employment bring different races together. 
Yet even in the country he admits that the actual process of assimilation seems to be 
very rapid.* 

Mr. Blaustein, who regrets this tendency to colonization, at the same time deplores 
the loosening of moral convictions which results from separation from old ties and 
submersion in new communities, amid new surroundings and strange customs and 
morals. Mr. Reynolds, of the Univeisity Settlement, New York, notes the same 
tendency to moral degeneration. One phase of this phenomenon is the moral sep- 
aration of parents and children. The parents, often unable to speak English, are at 
a disadvantage in the new community. The children, learning English in the schools, 
become interpreters for their parents, and soon feel themselves superior to them.* 

This moral separation of children from parents is one of the great causes, in the 
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opinion of Profea^or Commons, for the distinct moral inferiority of the native bom 
children of immlgrantB. This class of persons shows a higher percentage of crimi- 
nality than eiOier the foreign bora, or the native-born children of native parents. 
Professor Commons considers that the criminal tendencies of the foreign born are 
nsually overestimated, in consequence of a fallacious treatment of statistics. Crime 
is a phenomenon of adults, and principally of male adults. Almost twice as large a 
proportion of the foreign born as of native Americana are of age. If, therefore, the 
proportion of crimes among foreign-born adults were as great as among native-born 
adults, the proportion of crimes to the total population would be nearly twice as 
great Foreigners and children of foreigners contribute more largely to the minor 
crimes and misdemeanors — drunkenness, etc. — ^than to the serious crimes.^ 

Mr. Blaustein declares that very few Jewish immigrants receive help from the pub- 
lic authorities or from the nonsectarian charities. For the most part, when they first 
arrive they are helped either by relatives or by jieople from their old liomes. Such 
other help as they need comes from the United Hebrew Charities.* 

The witnesses are almost unanimous in the opinion that immigration tends to lower 
the wages and the standard of living of American workmen. This effect is partly 
dependent upon the fact that immigrants have a lower standard of life than Ameri- 
cans, and are on this account willing to accept loss wages. Two or three witnesses 
expressed the general opinion that immigration has little tendency to reduce wages, 
or, at least, little effect on 8kille<l lalK>r. Even one of these witnesses, however, adds 
that employers often bring in Canadian workmen when strikes occur, and that the 
proximity of the French Canadians to New England is especially convenient to man- 
ufacturers, because they come in busy years and return to Canada when the demand 
falls off. * 

Contrcui The representatives of labor are unanimously of opinion that the 

importation of foreign workmen under contract is injurious to the American workers. 
They all complain, moreover, that the existing law against it is of relatively small 
effect, because of the difficulty of proving the existence of the contract. * 

Several manufacturers, on the other hand, hold that the contract-labor law is a 
great injury to this country. By preventing the importation of skilled work people 
it is said to retard the development of industry here. The better class of workmen, 
who are able to make a living at home, hesitate to take the risks of moving. It is 
the less competent, therefore, that come to the United States. One manufacturer of 
worsted and woolen goods says that he advertised in the papers of Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, for capable mill people to come to his establishment in Pennsylvania, describ- 
ing the town, the Avages, and the cost of living, but did not receive a single applicar 
tion. It is declared that it is often impossible to get enough skilled work people in 
the United States; Afuerican young men will not take the time for thorough train- 
ing; and thelaw could be safely amended so as to permit importation of skilled laborers 
under contract for the purpose of improving the processes of production in existing 
industries, as well as for establishing new industries. The latter exception already 
exists.'^ 

Ite^ndUm of immigration . — Most of the witne»9e6 who mention the restriction of 
immigration ue representatives of labor, and such witnesses are practically unani- 
mous in desiring the maintenance and the increase of the existing restrictions. 
Indeed, the present laws are considered of very slight effect. There is a marked dif- 
ference of opinion, however, as to the methods of restriction which should be adopted. 
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Some would have a tax of |25 or |50 or |100. Some would introduce an educational 
test. This is advocated by the secretary of the United Garment Workers, not merely 
as a means of restricting the numl)er of immigrants, but also on the ground that the 
higher intelligence, which the educational test might be expected to insure, would 
enable the accepted immigrants to become quickly familiar with American condi> 
tions and standards of life, and to fiml their way into the better-paid industries and 
keep out of sweat shops. The educational test is opposed, however, by several rep- 
resentatives of labor as an apjarent discrimination between working people. One 
would try to shut out all assisteil immigration, whether assistance came from relatives 
in this country or from other sources. Investigation of the character of tlie immi- 
grants by United States consuls or other agents before embarkation is suggested by 
several. The president of the Cigar Makers’ Union would require every immigrant 
to present a trade-union card. Another witness would introduce some test of the 
ability of the immigrant to take care of himself without disastrous competition with 
American labor. One declares that the American Federation of Labor favors a law 
prohibiting immigration absolutely for 10 years. 

Three or four witnesses, including at least one representative of labor, are opposed 
to any restriction whatever. A shoe laster, while admitting that immigration loweis 
wagers, would give every man the same right to go where he likes which he desires 
for himself. One witness estimates that perhaps 10 per cent of organized lalwrers are 
opposed to the restriction of immigration. This minority think it unfair to shut out 
others from the advantages which they enjoy.' 

One or two witnesses desire the general enactment and enforcement of laws for- 
bidding the employment of aliens on public works. It is admitted that the law of 
New York to this effect is tjoutinually violated.'*' 

Mr. Reynolds and Mr. W(M)d8, who are engaged in social settlement work, lay 
special stress ui)on the need of a deliberate policy directed to the education and 
assimilation of the immigrants. The foreign districts of the cities ought, says Mr. Rey- 
nolds, to have the lx‘at school buildings, the best equipped and the most skillful 
teachers, and the wisest and best officials in every department of administration. Our 
actual policy is the opposite. Mr. Woods thinks it especially important that the immi- 
grants be held up to our American economic standards; and for this purpose he desires 
wise factory legislation, and all jwssible encouragement of the peaceful carrying out of 
the policy of the trade unions.^ 

AGENCIES FOR BETTERING SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 

Witnesses interested in social settlement work and in other organized agencies for 
improving social conditions describe the methods of their several organizations in 
some detail. Mr. Reynolds speaks of the University Settlement Society of New 
York, the Provident Loan Association, and tlie Legal Aid Society; Mr. Woods, of 
the South End House, of Boston; and Mr. Blaustein, of the Educational Alliance of 
New York, whose work is primarily among the Jews. Mr. Woods also refers to the 
extensive municipal activities of Boston in providing public playgrounds, public 
baths, and public gymnasiums, and of the proposed institute for the mechanical and 
technical education of artisans and mechanics. Such work on the part of the city 
Mr. Woods believes to l>e an economy in the end, because it will result in saving in 
the police department, the prison department, the almshouse department^ and the 
hospital department.* 

*Vol.VU: 0’Lo»ry,86,86; White, 1WV-1S8; Healy, 1&9, 1«); Spohn, 147, 148; Kennedy, 746, 747; StrasBcr, 
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Several witneeees refer to the efforta of employere to better the condition of their 
workers. Fair and even liberal treatment, in respect to wa^ and conditions of 
labor, is declared by several employers to be the wisest bnsiness policy. With 
regard to any further efforts for employees, in the way of providing means of recre- 
ation, enjoyment, and instruction, Mr. Willoughby says that there is scarcely a large 
establishment in Europe which does not provide institutions of one kind or another 
for the benefit of its employees. He considers that one reason why this is so much 
less done in America is that the American workman does not like to have things 
done for him. What he wants he wants as a right. This was illustrated, Mr. Wil- 
loughby thinks, by the experience at Pullman. Mr. Nelson, however, manifests no 
consciousness of any difficulty from this cause at his model village of Iiecilaire. His 
exjierience there seems to have been altogether satisfactory. He indicates, however, 
that he has possibly interfered less with his workmen’s frewlom of action than some 
other employers under similar conditions.* 

Saving by workmen.— Tho encouragement of saving is mentioned by several wit- 
nesses as one of the most important means of bettering the condition of the workers. 
A glass manufacturer mentions the care which he has taken to educate his work 
people in economy and to encourage them to accumulate money. He believes that 
this c<lucation has been of the highest value to the technical progress of his men. 
To it he attributes, in a considerable degree, the fact that his goods have always 
commanded the highest price, and that more men have been advanced from that 
factory to positions of trust, both in it and in other factories, than from any other.* 

limiting of the working ckm.—Th^ problem of the housing of the poor is regarded 
as one of the most serious problems of the great cities. The (;hief reliance for meet- 
ing it seems to l)e placed on legislative measures. In a district of Boston, containing 
about 40,000 population, fully one-half the j^eople live in apartments of from one to 
four rooms for ea(;h family; and in an investigation, made by the State bureau of 
statistics of lal>or al>out 1890, it was concluded that 25 per cent of the houses in the 
district were positively objectionable from a sanitary point of view. The restrictions 
ujwn the building of new houses in Massachusetts are now ade(piate and effectual, 
however, and in New York City also there has been a marked improvement in the 
condition of tenement houses, chiefly effected through legislation, during the last 10 
or 16 years. ^ 

Cooperation arid profit sharing.— The testimony indicates that very few cooperative 
enterprises of any kind exist in the United States which have had a life long enough 
to test their chances of ultimate success. One or two cooperative stores are men- 
tioned and are regarded as having gained an established place, and there is some 
reference to cooperative production in the glass and the iron trade. The success of 
these manufa(;turing enterprises seems, however, to be doubtful. Cooperative cigar 
factories are said t(» liave been established in many instances by members of the Cigar 
Makers’ Union. Some of them have failed, and when they have succeeded the 
tendency of the owners has been to join the ranks of the regular employers and work 
against the trade unions.* 

A furm of cooperation is referred to, which has developed in Great Britain, in 
France, and in New Zealand, and which consists in the temporary association of 
workingmen for carrying on public works, constructing buildings, or furnishing sup- 
plier. The laws >f France and of New Zealand make special provision for such 
astjociations of workingmen. In France they are exempted from the necessity of 
g^viiit' bonds and from other formalities.* 

The testimony shows that profit sharing has at times had a considerable extension 
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in the United States, but that a lai^ portion of the concerns which have tried it have 
given it up. Mr. Nelson, a manufacturer, has followed the system in his own estab- 
lisliment since 1886, dividing the net profits, after allowing the commercial rate of 
interest on tlie capital, on the basis of an equal percentage on the wages of employees 
and on the capital of the company. Mr. Nelson does not believe that any employer 
ought to adopt the system in the expectation of making a profit by it. It ought not 
to be adopknl on any other ground than that it is right to recognize the workers’ 
interest in the joint outcome of the work. He lays down two conditions as necessary 
to the successful working of the system: That the plan of distribution be stated in 
advance, and l)e not left to the good will or caprice of the employer; and that no 
counter conditions Iw exacted.' 

Professor (jilinan, an ardent advocate of the profit-sharing system, declares that 
nothing like a tliorough trial of it has been made in a laige proportion of the cases in 
which it has been introduced. The hostile attitude of the trade unions has some- 
times comi>e]led the abandonment of it. In other cases the advertising motive was 
too prominent in the adoption of it; and in others the employer made mistakes 
through ignorance of the expeiience of others. 

Professor Gilman gives no weight to the idea that if the workmen share the profits 
they should also share the losses. He points out that the workmen make the same 
contribution to success in bad years as in good. They have no control over the com- 
mercial management of the business. If the commercial management is successful 
they receive the bonus they have earned; if not they lose it. It would not be wise 
or right to expect them, under such a system of industrial, not commercial, partner- 
ship, to lose more.'-' 

Mr. Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, says that the history 
of profit-sharing enterprises leads him to look uixin such propositions with great 
suspicion. Few such concerns, if any, have been even comparatively fair to their 
employees. They have made the workers work harder, for longer hours, and for less 
wages, than the employees of other concerns which make no benevolent pretenses.* 

Mr. Willoughby thinks that the comparative ill success of both cooperation and 
profit sharing in the United States is due laigely to the greater mobility of American 
than of Euroi)ean workmen; to their habitual movement from establishment to 
establishment and from place to place. The greater independence of American 
workmen also makes profit-sharing schemes less acceptable to them. It is a question, 
Mr. Willoughby thinks, whether it is desirable to limit the mobility or the inde- 
pendence of the laborer.* 

EDUCATION. 

The value of general education, both of the commoner and of the higher sort, is 
insisted on by several witnesses. A large part ol the inborn genius of our people is 
in the 95 per cent o! the children who do not get beyond the grammar school; and 
much of it is wasted for lack of opportunity. Education, by broadening a man’s 
horizon, inake« him able to see and to seize opportunities to which the untrained man 
is blind. It is declared that without fair school training a workingman can not 
become a first-class mechanic. Ta o or three managers of Southern cotton mills 
declare that children who have been to school make better operatives than those 
who have not been, and better citizens. A more thorough education is asserted to 
be valuable in the higher branches of industrial work. The principal of the School 
of Industrial Art, at Philadelphia, says that college men can avail themselves of the 
opportunities of his school more fully than anybody else.* 
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Several witnesses express a desire for compulsory education, perhaps between the 
ages of 7 and 15. Free text-books are also advocated. Complaint is made that 
compulsory education laws have sometimes been enacted without providing school 
accommodations for all the children. Complaints of inadequate buildings come from 
Chicago, from New York, and from Philadelphia.* 

In some places night schools have become an important part of the public-school 
system. Those of Boston are open from September to March, and have 5,000 pupils. 
Both children and adults attend them.^ 

There is a general agreement that the public schools ought to turn their attention 
more in tlie direction of preparation for industrial employment. The eye and the 
hand ought to be trained as well as the brain. No effort ought to be made, it is 
thought, to give tt'chnical training in particular trades. The tat results will be 
obtained by cultivation of the general jK)werH. The principal of the School of Indus- 
trial Art, at Philadelphia, says that the changes needed are not in the direction of 
specialization, but rather away from the specialization that exists. Even the intel- 
lectual training now given in the schools ought to bo modified by the introduction of 
industrial elements. The text-lK)oks of arithmetic, for instant;e, are almost wholly 
occupied with inerciantile problems, calculations of profits, and brokerage. An arith- 
metic written on proi)er lines would introduce calculations of the speed of machinery, 
and other problems that would lead the student’s mind in industrial directions quite 
as much as into purely mercantile questions.* 

Most of the witnesses are of opinion that manual training is advantageous, both 
for its effect upon the mind and upon the moral nature ^nd as a dire<^.t help in indus- 
trial work. Graduates of manual training schools are said to find employment more 
easily and to get better employment than others. This is perhaps not inconsistent 
with the opinion of the director of the Now Bedford Textile School, that graduates 
of manual training schools, while somewhat better prepared to receive the higher 
instruction of his school than others, have not, perhaps, siiflicient advantage to com- 
pensate for the 2 years which the manual training B(!hool may have cost them.* 

Several witnesses advocate the supplementing of the general training of the ordi- 
nary schools wnth special trade schools, which some think ought also to be supported 
by the state. The work of such schools seems to divide itself naturally into at least 
two branches; one for the training of mechanics and operatives, the other for the 
training of superintendents, designers, and the like. Experience seems to show that 
the former work should be carried on largely by means of night schools, and that 
the students will be in great part persons already oc(!upied in the trades. Doubtless 
there is room, however, for day schools giving preliminary training, which would be 
of value to those who were to become skilled workmen, and which might well be 
taken before actual shop work should begin. This seems to be the method of the 
New York trade schools; and the exi)erience of technical schools, especially in the 
textile industry, In France, Germany, and England, seems to confirm its value. Bev- 
eral witnesses attribute the enormous industrial advance of Germany in a great 
degree to her means of industrial education, and credit the superiority of French 
skilled labor in certain dei>artments to the same cause.^ 

The general secretary of the National Brotherhood of Electrical Workers does not 
consider that a knowle<lge of the principles of ele<itrical science, such as is possessed 
by the graduateF oi scientific technical schools, is of very great advantage in the 
mechanical wr)rk of his trade. His opinion may possibly be influenced by the feel- 
ing tlmt persons so trained do not readily coalesce with the remidnder of the workers. 
Thib feeling is indicated by the remark that they are especially feared in case of 
strikes.* 
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Tho higher industrial training, in its acttial methods, is described by the principal 
officers of the Schotd of Industrial Art, at Philadelphia, and of the New Bedford 
Textile School. Roth these schools try to give a thorough training in designing, 
mechanical drawing, and engineering. The Philaflelphia school devotes much atten- 
tion to textile work, but includes other branches of production as well. The New 
Bodforrl schw»l is ])urely textile.* 

But little attenti(jn is given by the witnesses to instruction through apprenticeship, 
HU(^h as was formerly relied on in all trades. One manufacturer refers to the diffi- 
(julty of retaining apprentices after they have gained a certain amount of skill, such 
that they can pass for journeymen. The Midvale Steel Company, however, still 
keeps a small number of indenturtsl apprentices and gives special care to the train- 
ing of them, ft supplements training in the shop with evening instniction in a 
branch of the Franklin Institute near the works. The l>oy8 are compelled to attend 
the institute, and the company not only pays their tuition but pays them for their 
time in the school at the same rates as for their time in the shop. The purpose of 
the (Mjmpaiiy is to train these boys to Ixjcome inspectors and foremen, and the policy 
is found successful.^ 

LABOR LEOISLATION. 

Factory UglfilalUm . — Several witnesses, factory inspectors and others, speak of the 
condition and results of factory l(‘gislation and insi^ection in the several States. The 
chief value of it is considered to l)e in compelling unscrupulous employers to do what 
others are willing to do. This helj)s the fair employer, by making the conditions of 
competition ecpial. The employment of suitable factory inspectors is also valuable 
in calling the attention of well-meaning employers to reforms which they are quite 
willing to make, but whi(‘h would not occur to them, and in keeping a check upon 
ignorant foremen and 8ui)erintendents. 

The factory laws of (treat Britain, where factory legislation was first enacted, are 
adinitel to be the models for the whole world. The obstacles which had to l>e 
overcome there were greater than any that ever existed in the United States. The 
laws of Massachusetts are regarded as the best in this country, though they miglit 
bo improved by adopting some features of the present English statutes. Massachu- 
setts seems also to be the only State which provhles a sufficient number of inspectors 
to stanire the effective enforcement of the law. Massachusetts has 36 inspectors; 
New York has 38, an<l this number is declared by Miss De Graffenried to l)e not half 
enough for New' York City alone. In New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ohio 
also, it is said, the number of insixjctors is insufficient. 

Bakeries liave of late been a special subject of factory legislation, and great sani- 
tary improvements have been effected in them. In New York, in Pennsylvania, 
and in Chicago, it is said, most unsatisfactory conditions have been replaced, through 
the workings of the law, with conditions which are at least tolerable. 

The factory inspector of New York also calls 8i)ecial attention to the good effects 
of mining inspection in his State, })articalarly in the diminution of accidents.* 

As illustrative of the important^ of labor legislation and of strong unions, it is 
asserted that men who have conducted textile mills under proper sanitary and other 
conditions in Massachusetts, have acted very differently after moving their mills to 
(^Tgia. Many witnesses regret the embarrassment of the more advanced States in 
competition with States in which working hours are more and employment conditions 
worse. A considerable desire for national laws limiting the hours of labor and pre- 
scribing other (ionditions of work is manifested. Miss De Graffenried regards the 
lack of uniformity of factory legislation as one of the disadvantages under which we 
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labor as compared with European countries; but Mr. Wright, United States Com- 
misffloner of Labor, declares that there has probably never been an instance of the 
removal of capital from one State to another on account of restrictive laws. The 
transfer of textile mauutectures to the South is due to the proximity of raw materials. 
Most Southern factory owners still retain their New England factories.^ 

Company stores and tenements — Cash payments .^ — ^The ownership of stores and tene- 
ment houses by industrial and mining establishments is a source of almost universal 
complaint. It is admitted that such stores might be made valuable to the einployees 
if they were run for that purpose, and if they supplied goods at cost with the addi- 
tion of a moderate chaige for handling. It is pointed out, however, that this would 
need an extraordinarily conscientious employer. The temptation is to compel 
employees to trade at the company stores, and to make extraordinary profits on the 
sales. Ah a matter of fact it is declare<i that jM30ple who buy at company stores 
could always buy from 10 to 50 per cent cheaper at other i>laces. The compulsion 
is not necessarily open and acknowledged, but employees observe, or think they 
observe, that those who do not trade much at the company stores are discriminated 
against in the matter of employment. The result of the system is that workmen are 
kept continually in debt to the stores, and never receive any considerable amount of 
wages in money; and in times (»f strike the stores become iiistrmiients for compelling 
submission by threat of stopping credit.* 

An exactly similar complaint is made regarding company tenements. These 
houses are said to be often of the most inferior character, and to Ix) rented at exor- 
bitant rates. One witness asserts that he has Ixxjn discharged for refusing to pay 
$12 a month for a company house, which he did not need, being unmarried. Mr. 
Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor, cites an instance in which an employee 
was forced to rent a company tenement house, though he was living in his own 
house. The company-owned houses of Pullman are said, by Miss Kelley, former 
factory inspector of Illinois, to have l>een a source of continual complaint. In woriic 
cases, however, as in some New England factory towns, company houses are said to 
be l)etter, and the rents relatively lower, than those of other owners.* 

Laws forbidding company stores are desired by some witnesses, though it is pointed 
out that laws against them have often proved ineffective. In some cases this has 
been due to the need of individual complaints, and to the fejir of losing employ- 
ment, which keeps the workmen from complaining. Faf;tory inspectors, it is said, 
should 1)6 re(iuired to enforce such a law. 

The dei^irc is also expresse^l that payment l)e required to Ix) made in cash and at 
short intervals, either weekly or semimonthly. A requirement of cash payment, if 
enforced, would diminish the power of the comimny stores. For all these evils, 
some witnt^s, while desiring legislative regulations, place their cdiief dependence 
upon the <lirect ac^tion of trade unions. The weekly-payment law of Massachusetts 
is highly praised, however, by those who liave had experience imder it.® 

ConHn fa/>or.— There is a general complaint of the competition of convict-made 
goods with the products of free labor. The occurrence of the trouble is mentioned in 
the manufacture of clothing, of boots and shoes, of harness, of stoves, of hosiery, and 
of plumbing supplies, and in the mining industry. One witness suggests that the 
total product of prison labor is not sufladent to greatly affect the market; but it is 
replied that the cm 1 depends not on the supplying of a large part of the market, but 
fixing of a cut price, which other manufacturers, employing free labor, find 
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themselves compelled to meet. One or two manufactarers in the lines of clothing 
and of lx)Ot8 and shoes declare that they do not feel the competition of prison-made 
goods; but they attribute their exemption to the fact that they make better goods 
than can l)epr(^uced in prison, or that they depend for their market upon the union 
label, and upon appeals U) the sentimental dislike of prison-made goods, and to the 
feeling in favor of firms that are regarded as fair. 

Nearly all the witnesses agree that it is necessary to keep the convicts employed, 
for their own good as well as for the good of the taxpayers. One or two witnesses 
hold that so far as the taxes are concerned workingmen and mechanics could well 
afford to supiK)rt the con vic^ts in idleness rather than permit the competition of convict 
labor. In general, however, it is not suggested that the industrial employment of 
the convicts be stopped. It is proposed by many witnesses that all machinery, unless 
such as is driven by the hand or the foot, lie removefl from the prisons. This is advo- 
cated Iwth for tile diminution of the prison pnxluct and the consequent lessening of 
the competition with free lalsir, and also on the ground that hand work would give 
the convicts a btdter industrial education. It is maintained that they ought to be 
given a general training, each in some trfwle. This would be better for them, aud so 
ultimately better for the Htate, than to employ them at machine work of small edu- 
cational value. 

One of two methods has usually l)een adopted for the employment of prisoners. 
Often their labor has l)eeii sold to private individuals, under lease or contract, at 
fixed piece prices or at fixed rates per day. In other ciises industries have been 
carried on for State account, under the direct management of State officers, and the 
products have Ixnm sold in the general market. Both methods are regarded as 
having almost equally bad effects upon the wages of free lal)or. Both also give 
opportunitit« for corruption, which are removed when neither the labor of the con- 
victs nor the products of their labor are subjects of sale. 

Most proj^sals for the removal of convict com}>etition look to the entire stoppage 
of the sale of convict -made goals in the market. Some propose that the convicts be 
employed in the making of roads and other public works. Others atlvocate the plan 
which is now adopted in New York, under which a variety of manufactures is car- 
ried on in prisons, but only manuiactured for the use of the State and its political 
divisions. Goods for the use of the prisons and the prisoners themselves, for the 
State insane asylums, for the public schools, and other institutions of local govern- 
ment are obtained from the prisons, but no prison products are put upon the market. 
It is admitted that this system lessens the employment of free labor, as any eco- 
nomic employment of the prisoners must; but the great evil—the cutting of prices 
by comi)etitor8 whose expenses are partly paid by the taxpayers of the State — is done 
away with. 

So long as convictrmade goods are offered in the market it is desired that buyers be 
enableii to choose them or to refuse them by being informed when they are offered. 
To this end it is desired that such goods be branded or marked to show their origin. 
The law of New York requiring convict-made goals from other States to be so branded 
has been declared unconstitutional on the ground that it is an interference with inter- 
state commerce. To enable every State to deal with this question in such way as it 
deems wise, several witnesses advocate a national law prohibiting or severely taxing 
interstate commerce in prison-made goods, or providing for the branding of such 
goods, or giving the several States full power over them when offered for sale within 
their borders, notwithstanding their origin in other States.' 

Zo&or in public mpt(y^ment.-^k general disposition appears on the part of working- 
men to demand that public employment be paid somewhat more highly and that the 
hours in it be somewhat shorter than the pay and the hours in private work. All 
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workera, it is said, ought to have a wage aafficient for their decent support, and it is 
the duty of society as a whole, acting through governmental agencies, to be even 
generous in its conduct toward its employees and to set a good example to private 
employers. There is also a belief that an increase of the attractiveness of public 
work will tend directly, by competitive influences, to raise the wages in all similar 
employments. The employers who refer to the question do not think that more 
ought to be paid for public work than is paid by private employers for similar service. 

Connected with this question is that of contract work or day work on public under- 
takings. The representatives of labor desire the abolition of all contracts. They 
declare that competition compels contractors to use poor materials and to cut wages; 
in consequence, contract work is always inferior and costs more in the long run than 
day work. The contract system is declared to lead to corruption in ix)litic8 and extrava- 
gance in expenditure. The London county council and our own Post-Office Depart- 
ment are pointed to as examples of highly successful use of the system of direct 
employment, as well as various city waterworks and other enterprises of similar char- 
acter. The city of Memphis has abolished contract work and adopted the 8-hour day 
for all city employment. It is testifled that more work is accomplished in 8 hours 
than was formerly done in 10.* 

The representatives of labor organizations and some other witnesses desire that a 
preference be given to union labor in all public work, such as the construction of 
buildings and the manufacture of clothing for the Army.* 

A modification of the contract system is advocated, on l)ehalf of employers in some 
particular trades, by which the custom of letting contracts for the whole of public 
buildings to general contractors should be exchanged for the letting of separate con- 
tracts for each particular part, as, for instance, the bricklaying and the heating api»a- 
ratus to contractors in those special lines. It is declared that such a method would 
make a better supervision possible over those who actually perform the work, and 
would secure a better quality of work, at lower cost.® 

Emphyerf^ lUibUUy and unyrUngmerCi trwMrancc.— Several witnesses refer to the desir- 
ability of changes in the law of employers’ liability. The courts, says Mr. Hourwich, 
have gone further and further from the sound principles of the common law. ‘ ‘ There 
is no employers’ liability under any circumstances under the present laws of the 
State of New York, as construed by the courts,” Legislative modification of exist- 
ing laws is especially needed with regard to the doctrine of contributory n^ligence 
and the doctrine that a workman can not recover damages from his employer for 
injuries due to the fault of a fellow-workman. The fellow-workman idea has been 
pushed so far that in New York a foreman and a general superintendent have been 
held to be fellow-workmen.* 

The president of the Builders’ League of New York City, on the other hand, pro- 
tests against such an enlatgement of employers’ liability as came near enactment in 
New York in 1900. He declares that under existing conditions of labor organiza- 
tion the employer is not responsible for putting unfit men in such positions that they 
endanger the lives of others. The union is responsible for it; yet by the proposed 
modification of the fellow-servant doctrine the employer would be liable for any 
resulting damage.® 

Mr. McMai^n, ^ ommissioner of labor statistics of New York, notes that the fellow- 
servant doctrine, established in the English courts in 1837, and followed as a prece- 
dwit in thetTnited States as well as in England, has already be^ modified by statute 
in Ekigland and in several of our States, uid in some other States by court decisions. 
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Mr. McMafCkin holds, however, that even the entire abolition of the doctrine of com- 
mon employment would not make the employer’s liability an entirely adequate 
resource for the injured workman. This is shown, he considers, by the experience 
of England. The trouble is that in so large a proportion of accidents it is impossible 
to fix the blame. A German investigation of some 16,000 ac^cidents, in 1887, showed 
that about one-fourth were due to the fault of the injured, that only a little more than 
a fourth could be traced, even in part, to the fault of any other person, and that in 
nearly half the cases no personal fault could be assigned. 

Mr. Willoughby, of the United States Department of Labor, and Mr. McMackin 
give somewhat extended accounts of the system of workingmen’s compensation, which 
has been substituted for the older form of employers’ liability in all the industrial 
countries of Europe except Belgium. The first law of this character was passed by 
Gerumny in 1884. The German system is one of compulsory insurance, the cost of 
which is home by the employers. Under the system adopted by Great Britain, the 
employer is free to insure against risk or to bear it himself. The scheme covers prac- 
tically all the industrial employments, including agriculture. It provides compensa- 
tion for all accidents to workingmen which occur in connection with their employ- 
ment, except that in England those due to the serious and willful misconduct of the 
injured person are not covered. Under the German law every injured employee can 
claim, for every we(*k of total disablement after the fourteenth, two-thirds of his 
regular wages, and the family of a workman killed in a factey can claim a pension 
of 60 per cent of his regular wages. 

The business of insuring against liability for accidents to employees has attained 
great volume in this country. Ten companies had over ${160,000,000 of this class of 
insurance in force in 1894, and over $726,000,000 in 1898. In the five years, 1894 to 
1898, these 10 companies received $19,400,000 for insurance and paid out less than 
$9,400,000 for losses. That is, less than half the amounts paid by the employers 
reached the injured workmen. Under the German system the workmen get 82 per 
cent of the total expenditures. It is true that the direct coat to the employers is less 
under our system than under the German; but many American firms pay half or full 
wages to injured employees, in addition to their insurance premiums; and in any 
case the cost of the Gennan system is far less in proportion to the benefit.^ 

l^fiufnce of labor orgamzaiiom . — ^Two or three employers complain of the excessive 
influence, as they think, which the labor interest is able to exert on legislation and 
of the methods which it employs. L^slators w'ho fail to support labor measures 
are blackliste<i, and the labor oiganizations insist on the exact following of the lines 
they have laid down, without any allowance for honest differences of opinion among 
persons well disposed toward them. The maintenance of labor lobbies, as at Albany, 
is also critici8ed.“ 

Labor coft«cj7«.— Professor Commons suggests the establishment of labor councils, 
containing an equal representation of capitalists and laborers, for the purpose of 
framing conclusions and recommending legislation on the basis of such investiga- 
tions as those of the United States Department of Labor, together with all other 
available information. Such councils exist in France, Belgium, and Austria, and in 
some cases they have had a considerable influence on legislation. Mr. Willoughby 
considers that, because of the comparative lack of organization among the workmen 
of continental Europe, and because the press gives far less opportunity than that of 
Great Britain or the United States for developing or expressing public opinion, there 
is a field for such councils in those countries which does not exist here.’ 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 

Membmhip nnd growth,— The testimony shows clearly that industrial prosperity is 
favorable to the j?rowth of labor organizations. From 1892 to 1897 the membership 
of those in New York State decreased 100,000. From March 31, 1897, to .Tune 30, 
IIKX), a comparatively prosperous time, there was an increase of more than a hundred 
thousand. The grovv'th is said to liave been chiefly outside the city of New York. 
The city has been for some time pretty thoroughly organized. The commissioner of 
of lal>or statistic* of New York, testifying in fteptember, 1900, thought that the 
organizations included 75 jwr wnt of the workers at mechanical trades in the State, 
and i>erhap8 one-eighth of all wage earners. Of Indiana it was stated in May, 1900, 
that the unions w’cre stronger than 5 years earlier, but not quite as strong as 10 
years earlier. The old unions maintained their wages and hours and their organiza- 
tion through the hard times; but the new organizations lost members, and many 
disappeared.' 

On(‘ witness states that some of the strongest and most succ^^sful unions have Ijeen 
conifiosed of unskilled workers. The chairman of the l)oard of mediation and arbi- 
tration of New York says that most unions of the unskilled in that State are con- 
nected with public and municipal w'orks. The organization of fanti laborers is 
referred to l)y Mr. (iornpers as having made very slight progress, though lie lias 
high hopes Ibr it,^ 

Mr. GomjierH refers to the attitude which most of the unions have assumed toward 
negro labor, demanding that colored and white workmen have wjual j»ay, and in 
many eases giving ecpial recognition in the unions to Ixith races. The American 
Feileration of loibor has refused to jiermit the color line to Ix) drawn in the constitu- 
tion or the laws of affiliated organizations, and its convention once refused a baiuiuet, 
in lliriiiingham, Ala., because 3 colored delef^tes were not includiMi in the invita- 
tion. lOven in the South many lalior unions have taken in colored men as w'ell as 
white. Where this is not done the white men help the negroes to organize separately." 

Admniagci^ <md dmuiimitageH of iimonistn. — Several representatives of the unions 
as.sert that the wages of the workmen liave been increased and their hours have l>een 
shortened by the organizations. When hard tim«? come, it is said, the unorganized 
suffer reductions of wages, but the strong unions are able to maintain their position. 
This is confirmed by the manager of the Fair department store, in Chitago. Men who 
receive $3.i50 or $4 a day, he says, might be reduced by competition to $1.50 when 
hard times came on; but the unions are able to maintain wages at $4, and there are 
just as many days’ work to lie had at $4 as there would be at $1.50. Mr. Wright, 
United States (’ommissioner of Lalxir, says that wages in the printing offices have 
been maintained, ilesjate th(‘. business depression since 1893, partly, at least, through 
the strength of the union. 

It is maintained on the {lart of the unions that though union men get higher wages 
in many than nonunion men, nonunion employers can not go too far lielow the 
union price, and in consequence even a nonunion w orkman shares the benefits of 
the union. The secretary of the master builders’ association of Boston confirms 
this vi 'w, saying that the minimum union rate of wages prevails among Boston 
builders, even with employers who hire nonunion men.* 

Professor Commons says that experience shows, both in London and in tliis coun- 
try , tliat in times of depression practically no union man applies for relief from the 
piii - c authorities. They are cared for one way or another by their unions. Mr. 
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Ilourwich alno that he examined the data with regard to many thousande of 
unemployed workmen in Chicago during the industrial criflis of 1893, and found 
very few memlxirs of labor oiganizationH among the applicants for charitable relief. 
IVhether this was l^ccause there was less unemployment among organized workers, 
or l)eca»i8e they were better paid and could stand unemployment longer, or because 
they were ai<led by their organizations, he does not pretend to say.' 

It is asserted also that tlie unions exert a favorable influence upon general business 
conditions by increasing wages, and so enabling the masses to consume more goods. 
The main cause of industrial dejiression is imderconsumption, due to the small jiay 
of the working class. The tendency of the unions, therefore, is to check such 
depression.* 

tt is further maintained that the unions exert a beneflcial influencie uiwn the intel- 
lectual and moral condition of their members. Discussions of economic and social 
subjects lead the members to read and to think, and make them better citizens. 

The secretary of the National Association of Builders speaks in high terms of the 
intelligence of the representatives of labor oiganizations with whom he has come in 
(tontact in his business and in his official work. It is also asserted that the unions 
encourag(^ steatliness and sobriety, though the president of the National Glass Com- 
j)any thinks that union jnen are more apt to be led into vice and intemperance 
through social clubs. He asserts that more men from the manufacturing departments 
of his factory, which ran nonunion for 25 years, w'ent into other factories as man- 
agers and HUiHjrinteudentH than from all other similar factories in the United States 
put together.’* 

One or two witnesses sfteak with great bitterness of the general character and effect 
of the unions. One holds that they tend to the disruption and disorganization of 
society, and that they are ‘ * the greatest menace to this Government that exists. ’ ' One 
workingman also complains of the arrogance of the unions, which include not more 
than one-sixth of the working class, in pretending to fix conditions of labor for the 
other five-sixths, and in reviling as traitors and scabs those who claim the right to 
make their own bargains.* 

The representatives of the unions, on the other hand, declare that the single wage- 
earner, acting alone, has no liberty of (contract in dealing with an employer. Liberty 
only becomes i^ossible for - the wage-earner through combination. The union is to 
the lalK)rer what a republican form of government is to the citizen— it gives him free- 
dom. In it he joins with other workmen in determining the policy of the trade by 
a majority vote. Without it he has to submit to the dictation of an employer.'* 

Witnesses rtipresenting the employing class differ as to the effects of labor organi- 
zations upon the interests of employers. The president of the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany, while he does not himself deal with labor organizations, thinks it would be of 
decided a<ivantage if, by union action, wages were made uniform in all competing 
plants. It would give certainty and stability to business operations. Mr. Carhartt, 
a clothing manufacturer, took some trouble to get his employees organized and lias 
found his dealings with the organization eminently satikactory. If an employee 
thinks he is illtreated, he complains to the grievance committee of the union, and in 
most cases the grievam« committee satisfies itself that the firm has acted justly. 
Often such complaints are not even presented to the firm. Other witnesses, how- 
ever, think that the imious give the workmen an evil education, teaching them that 
the employers are unjust to them and get an undue proportion of the product, and 
that capital is their enemy. The town of Birmingham, Ala,, is mentioned as a place 
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where the labor oi^ganizations are strong and where^ by their demands for high 
wages, they constitute a serious menace to the prosperity of the city.* ^ 

One particular complaint against the unions is that they stir up strife between the 
men and their employers and cause strikes. It is admitted on behalf of the unions 
that when a union is first fonned it is likely to have many strikes. The newly oigan- 
ized men have an exaggerated idea of the power of the union ; and, on the other hand, 
employers who have not been actnistomed to dealing with unions resent the assump-' 
tion of the men to appear by committee and imagine that it is an attack on their 
rights. Both parties become wiser by experience, and it is asserted that when an 
organization has become thoroughly established it diminishes rather than increases’ 
strikes. For two years, it is said, an accurate record has been kept of strikes in Indi- 
ana, and more than half of them have been strikes of unorganized men. The labor 
cominissiouer of Indiana thinks that 80 per cent of labor troubles in that State 
are “with unorganized workingmen, or men newly organized, not disciplined along 
the line of organization.'’ Oiganizatiou, it is said, exerts an educational influence 
and lea<is to more careful and deliberate consideration of points in dispute, both on 
the side of the men and on the side of the employers.® 

Nmunion mcfj.— Siiecial complaint is ina^^ie by some employers and by one repp®' 
sentative of nonunion labor of the jwlicy of the unions in trying to exclude nonunion 
men from employment by refusing to work with them, an<l, in the case of public 
work, by influencing legislative and executive action. This policy is declared to be 
tyrannital and an interferon(;e with the rights of nonunion men. It is even alleged 
that the real purpose of the organization is to gain an advantage for the insiders over 
the outsi<ler8. On the other hand, it is declare<l that no such advantage can bei 
sought, since the unions weUjomc every man of good character to membership, and 
wince, indeed, they constantly give their efforts and contribute largo amounts of money 
to bring in the unorganized. The purpose of the policy in question is not to exclude 
the nonunion men from employment, but to induce them to become union men. It 
is alleged to 1 k‘. a necessary policy for the attainment of the puriwses of the organiza- 
tion. In order to meet the employers on equal terms the imion must be able to meet 
them as the representative of all his workmen or of the whole of that class of work- 
men of which it is composed. If it represents only half the force, so that the other 
half are not lx)und by its action, its action will be of relatively slight importance to 
the employer. The union can iKJtter afford, it is argued, to concede a r^uction in 
the rate of wages than to waive this fundamental demand for unionization of all labor.* 
Trade-union regulations of apprenticeship are defended on the 
ground that some employers engage boys, not for the purpose of teaching them a trade, 
hut to supplant men and to cut wages. Under such a system, it is declared, the boya 
work and the men walk the streets for lairk of work to do. The boys are not taught 
trades at all in such cases, but are kept upon narrow lines of work, such as bring the 
greatest immediate profit to the employer. The regulations of the union are meant 
to secure for every hoy who goes into a shop an opportunity to acquire a real knowl- 
edge of the trade. They are designed to protect mature men in their employment, 
ami also to protect the hoys, first from premature transference from school to indus- 
trial work, and, second, from exploitation, when they should receive instruction in 
their future o^^cupations.* 

Officers ana (eftders. — The opponents of the unions attribute the greater part of their 
supposed evil influence to the machinations of demagogues. Business agents or 
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walking delegni^s are thought to be agitators, who are to(» lazy to work and wlio 
wish to live upon the work of others. They are alleged to l)e arbitrary and unjust 
in their inethrKls, not only toward employers, but even toward their own memkTS. 

On behalf of the unions it is asserted that the business agent is not usually a leader 
of the union in the sense of determining its policy. He is a servant of it, whose 
duty it is to force payment of dues, to bring nonunion men inh» the organization, 
and in case of trouble to reach a settlement, if {K)S8ible, by i^eaceful means. It is 
pointed out by Bishop Potter, as well as by representatives of the unions, that it is 
necessary h> employ business agents in dealing with employee, lanmuse if a commit- 
tee of the employer’s own men are sent to him with any demand, whether or not 
the demand is granted, the employer is likely to reineml>er the committeemen with 
dislike and to take the first opportunity to get rid of them. 

Mr. Wal(!ott, ex-chairman f)f the Massachusetts board of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, doubts the justification of the feeling whi(;h many employers have that their 
employees ought not to ask tiiem to receive an outside party as the rt^presentative of 
the men in business dealings. Mr. Walcott suggt^sts that if anylnxly had a claim 
against the manufacturer it would 1x3 presented through some attorney, and the man- 
ufacturer would discuss it purely as a matter of business, without any reference to 
the attorney’s j»er8t)nality.* 

AttUudcof employcn. — Heveral witnesses agree in stating that the attitude of emi)loyers 
toward the unions is, on the whole, growing more favorable. Mr. Wright, Unittxl 
States Commissioner of I^alwr, says that employers are glad to have the (*ooperation 
of unions if they are directed by men of business experiencA* and integrity, as the 
tyi>ographical union and the glass blowers’ unions are. 

Yet it is pointed out that the favorable change of attitude di^es not appear every- 
where.* 

Mr. Brooks declares that the gn^wih of socialism in such New England towns as 
Brockton and Haverhill results from the feeling of the workingmen that their trad(3 
organizations can effect nothing. If manufacturers wont to make socialists in this 
country they have only to “smash the unions.’’* 

Ihum UiUk. — It appears that the first union label was adopU3d by the Cigar Makers' 
International Union in 1880. Up to Novemlx^r, 1809, 37 national and international 
unions had adopted labels, which were recognized by the Federation of l^ibor. The 
Knights of LalK)r also have various Ial>els not included in this number. The pur- 
pose of the lalxd is to guarantet* to the purchaser that the labeled goods have been 
raa<)e imder conditions aj)proved by organized labor. The employees are all mem- 
bers of the union. The label is supix)8ed to guarantee l)etter sanitary conditions than 
are usual in the trade. Tlie wages are usually higher and the hours of labor are 
usually shorter than in the same trade where the men are unorganized. 

A manufacturer of workingmen’s clothing, who uses the label of the United Gar- 
ment Workers, rt^gards the lalx?! as a means by which organized workers help those 
manufacturers w ho desire to pay their employees high wages and to give them good 
surroundings. 

Those unions whose labels have l)ecome valuable, like the cigar makers, have suf- 
fered greatly from counterfeiting. The United States laws give them no protection, 
because a trade-mark can not be defended unless the owner of it is also the owner of 
the goods it is applied to. Many States, however, have enacted special laws for the 
protection of union labels.* 

ThtiiMxnTpOTatim of tra<ie nm’on#.— The testimony seems to indicate that only a very 
email proportion of the trade unions of the United States are incorporated, though 
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the comniisflioner of labor fltatifltics of New York presented a list of some 300 incor- 
porateil unions out of a total of 1,000 unions existing in the State. A marked differ- 
ence of ojunion exists between the witnesses as to the advisability of incorporation. 
Several witnesses, both representatives of labor organizations and others, thitik that 
incorporation would be advisable, because it would enable the unions to enforce their 
contracts with employers and others, and because their increased responsibility 
would make employers more disposed to deal with them. The president of the 
Cigar Makers’ International Union adds that they can now be brought into court and 
held responsible almost as effectively as if they were incorporated. The president 
of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers thinks that incorporation would 1^ desira- 
ble, providing compulsory arbitration were also established. Mr. Lusk, a former 
member of the New^ Zealand parliament, says that the experience of New Zealand 
unions with incorporation has bt^en exceedingly favorable; but it is there connected 
with a compulsory arbitration law.' 

Several representatives r>f the unions are strongly opposed to incorporation. The 
alleged tendency of the courts to favor employers and to oppose the unions is repeat- 
edly mentioned. Mr. Gom])or8 prefers to keep the union funds safe from the inter- 
ference of the State, and does not think there would any gain in giving It^gal 
validity to ccuitract.^ between employers and unions. A union which does not keep 
faith can not suc(*eed; but many of the lal)or dis])utes arise from the breaking of con- 
tract) by employers, and the legalization of the contracts would be of little help, 
liecause employers can remlily find ways of evasion. The contracts of employers 
with workmen can be enforced only through the power of the workmen to make 
evasion mon^ expensive than compliance. This power— that is, the power of the 
unions as fighting bodies— would lx* w'eakened by incorporation. In time of strike 
the funds of the union might lx? tied up by injunction through the act either of the 
employers or of a dissenting min(>rity of the meml)erB. The i) 088 ibility of a success- 
ful contest would be destroyed even if the position of the union were ultimately 
sustained by the courts.'^ 

Mr. Hourwich, an attorney, points out that the incorporation of labor organizations 
under tlie existing law would not essentially increase their legal jxjwers. An unin- 
corporated labor organization in New York may make contracts and incur civil lia- 
bility, and may bring civil suit, for instance, against a defaulting treasurer just as any 
other private firm might. It might even acquire title to real estate, and tliis need 
not necessarily be done through tnistees; that would dei)end upon its own rules and 
regulations. On the other hand, even if the union were incorporated, it could not 
coliwt damages from an employer for breach of a contract relating to the employment 
of its menil)ers. Each member might be able to collect damages by ^ separate suit, 
but the union w^ould be, in the eye of the law, a se|)arate entity, w'hich would have 
made no profit by the carrying out of its contract, and hence could show no damage 
by the breach of it. Mr. Hourwich holds that there should be a special law for the 
incor[)oration of trade unions, allowing them to make lal)or contracts on behalf of 
their members, and if the contracts w’ere broken to collecit the damages which the 
members might suffer as a society or as individuals. 

Mr. Hourwich believes, however, that the op}K>sition of many trade unions to 
incorporation is due to lack of familiarity with the advantages which could be derived 
from the protection of the law, though some of it arises from the belief that the law 
has in most cases favored the employers’ side.® 

Knighti of Labor and American Federalion of Labor . — Representatives of the Knights 
of Labor and of the American Federation of Labor give some account of these bodies 
and discuss the differences between them. The American Federation of Labor is based 
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on the control of €«ich trade by a union of the trade. All local unions, so far as possible, 
are ot^animl into national trade nnions, and ho far as this is done the local unions 
have no direct relation h) the Federation. The per capita tax by which the expenses 
of the Federation are covered ia i>aid by the national Ixxlies. Any body can secede 
at any time. Except in the aljsence of c(jercion, the relation of the national bodies 
to the federation is Hiinilar to that of the States bj the Federal Government. 

The primary idea of the Knij^hts of Labor is that of the union of all workers. Each 
local assembly has a direct ndation to the central laxly. The several trades are 
allowed to control their own affairs, ajid neither the general executive board nor the 
district exetmtive Ixjanl has a right U) interfere in a trade dispute unless asked to do 
so. Yet the feeling of the IkkI v, as expressed by Mr. Schonfarber, is favorable to a 
general particijfmtinn in the settlcrnent of the affairs of each trade. Mr. Schonfarber 
believt^ that mixed (jrganizations, including members of different trades, are, on the 
whole, more su<;c.esHful in dealing with trade disputes. Men affiliated only by ties of 
organization with those atttually engaged in disputes have done the most effective 
Avork in supiort of them, and, on the otlier hand, the meiiil>ers of a mixed organiza- 
tion represent more iK)ints of view and are better able to give fair consideration to 
Iwth sides of a case, and so are likely to Ini more conservative in dealing with 
^einjAoyers. While Mr. Schonfarber admits that there is a tendency toward keeping 
traile matters under the control of each trade, he attributes this largely to the fact that 
«employerH juefer to deal with trade organizations rather tlian with a mixe<l body, 
because the mixed body is the stronger.’ 

Tlio AmtTi(‘an Feileration of fjabor itself has organized mixed local Inxlies, com- 
posed of memlx^rs of various crafts, under the name of federal lal)or unions. These 
:are only meant, however, to bring together wage-workers wlkosti own trades have no 
'Unions in the jilace. It is tlie design to organize trade unions from the members a8> 
Hast as enough representatives of tlie several trades are gathered.’’ 

STRIKES AND BOYCOTTS. 

of strikes,— Them is little dissent from the opinion that strikes area neces- 
eaiy weapon of the workingman under existing social conditions. Mr. GomfHjrs, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, does not believe that strikes can be 
entirely eliminated from our system of society, though he seems to hope that by a 
thorough organization of both the workers and the employers it will he possible, in 
a great measure, to secure their beneficent results without interrupting industry and 
commerce. , He says, however, that every labor organization ought to accumulate a 
defenst^ fund. Employers who know that their men have a defense fund which will 
enable them to resist will not lightly try to reduce wages, increase the hours of labor, 
or enforce obnoxious conditions. Labor organizations which have small funds or 
none are obliged to yield to deductions of wages when industrial depression comes, 
and when business revives they are the last to receive any of the benefits. He holds 
adequate prt^paration for strikes to l)e the best means of preventing them. No 
matter how just, a cause is, unless it is backed up witli power it will be crushed. Dis- 
putes are determined by contest and conquest, except when there is like power on 
both sides; then they are determined by reason. The same view is expressed by 
Bishop Potter. He says tliat the employers are likely to contend against increase of 
wages or shortening of work days until they realii^ that the employees have force 
enough to meet them in a contest. Bisliop Potter regards the strike as a reversion 
to barbarism, but considers that it Is necessary under present oonditions, just as war 
is neoeesary.* 
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Legal restriciwm of «<rijb«.—One or two witnesses think it would be desirable to 
forbid by law any interruption of work, either by employer or by employees, with- 
out a previous notice of 5 or 10 days. Such a period of waiting, it is thought, 
would give hot tempers time to cool, and would also give a State board of arbitration 
opportunity to intervene and bring the parties together. One Southern witness 
would make it a felony to strike or to order a boycott or a lockout, at least after the 
compulsory arbitration board which he would establish had rendered its decision. 
He believes that there is a strong sentiment in the South in favor of such action, and 
that something of the kind will before long be done there.* 

Caueee of strikee.—TAr. Gompers says that strikes take place against reduction of 
wages, increase of hours, political intimidation, victimization for activity in the 
cause of the workers, and the blacklist. They take place for less hours, for better 
wages and better surroundings, and to maintain the rights of unionism; that is, to 
maintain the organization by which the rights of the workers are prote(;ted and 
advanced. Among the causes of strikes, as distingiiished from the objects wdnch 
they are intended to attain, other witnesses mention the unwillingness of employers 
to recognize trade unions; lack of cordiality on the part of employers toward the 
men; the greed of employers and the greed of the w'orkors, and the desire of the 
walking deU^gates to keep their positions, which, it is alleged, they would feel to be 
insecure if there were no trouble. Several manufac^turers insist upon the supposed 
activity of agitators as a chief cause of labor disputes. On the other hand, the sec- 
retary of the National Association of Builders considers that employers are almost 
wholly to blame for labor disturbances, because they have vastly greater opj)ortu- 
nity for knowing the whole situation than the workmen have, and their responsibility 
for wise action is therefore far greater. There is a general agreement that industrial 
prosfH^rity tends to increase the number of strikes. There were alx)ut 70 per cent 
more strikes in New York State during 1899 than during 1898. The chairman of the 
board of mediation and arbitration of the State of New York says that the great 
increase was due to the general improvement of conditions. Wages are the last 
thing to rise, and the general rise of prices and the apparent pro8j)erity of employers 
made the workmen impatient.* 

RmilU of strikes.— While one or two representatives of the manufacturers and 
one nonunion workman regard strikes as an unmixed evil, the representatives of 
la1x)r organizations are unanimous in their belief that the results of strikes are 
upon the w''hole favorable to the working class. Borne admit that the immediate 
results of strikes are unprofitable to all concerned, but in the long run they are 
declared to have brought to the workers, both organized and unorganized, a 
more equitable share of the social product When the trouble and loss of a strike 
has once been experienced, both sides are more ready to give fair consideration to 
each other’s claims. Mr. Gompers seems inclined to believe that even the immediate 
results of strikes, when broadly considered, are usually favorable to the working- 
men. Kven if a strike is lost, those who take the place of the strikers have prolja- 
bly bettered their condition; and it is only in isolated cases, he declares, that strikers 
take new positions under conditions worse than those they struck against. Moreover, 
the immediate cost of strikes is not nearly as great as it is commonly thought to be. 
Workmen are seldom, if ever, employed throughout the whole year. A strike sim- 
ply transfem the period of idleness from the time when it is of advantage to the 
( mployer to the time when it is of advantage to the employees.' 

Methods of inauguraiing Several witnesses refer to the checks which the 

rules of the national unions put upon the inauguration of strikes. The decision to 
strike must be made in the first place by the local unions, usually by secret ballot, 
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in order that the real judgment of the members rather than the judgment wind 
fear of their fellows might lead them to express may l)e recorded. In many nationa 
unions a two-thirds or a three-fourths vote of the local is requirtKl; and it is usual tc 
forbid the actual iKjginning of a strike until repeated efforts at adjustment have beer 
made, both by the local union and by the national authorities.* 

Violence in stnkes.—The representatives of the labor unions unanimously protest 
that the unions do (‘verything in their i)Ower to preserve peacxj in strikes, and that 
when violence (K-curs it is the work of outsiders or of a few irresponsible individuals. 
This is admitted, as r(‘gard8 a large part of the contests, even by witnesses who arc 
strongly opposed to the general methods of the unions. A representative of the 
Cigar Makers* Union asserts that when labor difficulties arise employers hire men tc 
place themselves among the workingmen, partly as spies and partly as fomenters oi 
disturbance. lie cites an instance, said to have l>een prove4l in court, in which a 
detcHitive in the pay of the employers joined the strikers, and did his l)est, though 
M'ithout success, to instigate Indh personal violence and arson.® 

Jj^gal ri(jht to xtrlke . — Two or three witnesses refer to tlie fact that every strike Avat- 
trcjaUw] as a consjAiracy at common law and under the shitntes until 382'4 in (Ireat 
Britain and until alxnit 1840 in the Unitecl States. Mr. Hourwdeh, an attorney, says 
that the right of workmen to strike has not even yet receiveni unqualified recogni- 
tion. The Nc‘w York statute exemi)tH a strike for the puri>ose of obtainitig an 
advance in wages t)r for opposing a r(*duction in wages from the common-hiAv rule 
regarding conspiracy. But this statute, creating an excejdion from the common law, 
will Ik? construed strictly under the familiar rule. Anything not expressly contained 
in it wdll 1h* excluded, and strikes do not always result from dispute's about Avages.’’ 

Injunctiom in drikes . — One of the bitterest protests of the reprc*8entatives of labor 
is dire<!ted to the present use of injunctions against strikers and tlieir friends. r(‘ac('- 
ful jHjrsuasion to keep workmen from taking the places of their fellows is believed to 
l)e within the plainest rights of workingmen, and interference with it by the courts 
is felt as a gross injustiite, and as indicating the sympathy of the courts with the 
employing class and their lack of syrajiathy with the workingmen. Injunctions 
which are l»elieved to have no foundation in justice have fretpiently b(K?n sustained 
by the highest courts, but even when the higher courts have overthrowm them the 
purpose <»f them has none the less l)een served. The purpose of them is to break up 
the strike, and l)efore the injunction can be tarried to a higher court, and there dis- 
solved the strik<i will have been ended if the injunction has l)een olK'yKl. Mr. 
Gomjiers ants out that though the injunction is supposed to issue in order to previuit 
the doing of an injury w hich would l)e irreparable, and for w^hich there would be no 
adequate remwly at law^, the injunction itself does an injury of exactly that sort, 
however unjust and illegal it may l)e and however promptly it may be overthrown 
when it is brought l)eforo the higher court. The way in which injunctions have 
l)een used in n*cent years is declared by several witnesses to have greatly lessened 
the respect of the w'orkingmen for the courts, and even to have diminished the 
intensity of their jAatriotisni. The desire is expressed that the power of the courts 
to issue injunctions in lal)or cases he restricted or altogether removed, and especially 
that persons accused of violating injunctions in such cases lie given the l)enefit of a 
jury trial. The use of the injunction, it is declared, does away with the right of trial 
by jury and shifts the burden of proof upon the defendant* 

BoycoUi . — The right and the necessity of the boycott are upheld by several repre- 
sentatives of labor. Mr. Gompers, in particular, makes an extended aigument for 
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it. He declares that everyone has, as a matter of course, the right to refrain from 
dealing with any i^erson whom he does not choose to deal with, for any reason which 
may seem to him sufficient. It is equally plain that Iwycotters may use moral sua- 
sion to enlist others in their cause, and that their friends ma;y cease dealing with 
those who have given offense. The ground on which certain forme of boycotting 
have sometimes been declarwl illegal is that the boycotters resort to threats, intimi- 
dation, and coercion to induce others to join in the boycott. But the threat which 
they use, Mr. Gomix^rs points out, is numdy the thrt;at to withdraw their patronage. 
They have a right actually to withdraw their patronage; much more, therefore, have 
tliey a right to threaten to withdraw it. The fallacy and injustice of the condemna- 
tion lie in the implication, carried by such words as “threaten” and “intimidate,” 
that some wrongful act has been done or threatened. 

The legal right of boycotting, Mr. Gonqjers de^dares, should lx? recognized, and 
the more generally it is recognized the less it will be used. To try to outlaw a man 
for doing what he has a perfect right to do is likely to arouw^ a feeding which will 
make him the more determined t«» do it.^ 


AKBITUATIGN, MEDIATION, AND CONCILIATION. 

Cowpahory urhUmtUm . — A considerable number of witnesses favor a general appli- 
cation of (iompiilsory arbitration in labor differences. It is strrmgly advocated by two 
who arc stremKaisly opposed to trade imionh, and w'ho seem to view it as a means of 
repressing tludr activity. One of them says, in terms, that he would not have lalx)r 
organizations retjognized as such ])y law or hy the arbitration lK)ard. Some repre- 
sentative's of the unions, liowever, are also in favor of compulsory arhitnition, and 
scorn t«j view it as a means of st'cnring tlm puhlie; investigatioTi of the actions of 
employers.^ 

A much larger mimher of witnesses favor compulsory arbitration in the labor dis- 
putes of so-calle<l jniblic-service cor[K)ration8, particularly railroads and street rail- 
roads. The fact that these* eiorporatiems receive certain sixjcial privileges from the 
puhlie; is felt by some to give the public special riglits in dealing with them; and the 
opinion is also exprcsscel that strikes in these industries are specially injurious to 
the }iublic. One witne-ss, heiwever, Ixdieves that a strike in a cotton mill, involving 
the means of livelihfM)el not only of the e>peratives, but also of the retail dealers in the 
town, is as injurious to the public as a street-railway strike.’ 

A very large numlx*r (»f witnesses, however, are absolutely opix^se^l to compulsory 
arbitration under any eircumstaiKies. It is argued that to wmpel men to work on 
terms which they an* not willing to accept is slavery, and that to compel employers 
to rim their works and pay wages they are not willing to pay is confiscation. Several 
representatives of the workmen add that the action of any governmental Ixxly, such 
as a court of arbitration, would proliably be hostile to the men, as the action of the 
courts usually is.* 

The iH)8Hiblc means of enforcing the awards of an arbitration court are considerably 
discussiHl. Smue of the witnesses assume that the only means of enfori^ment against 
the men would be by imprisonment. Several of the witnesses, whose attitude toward 
compulsory arbitration is more friendly, held, however, that fines, to l3e levied on 
the unions as corporate Ixxlies, would be sufficient Indeed, it is repeatedly asserted 
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that no penalty at all would Im) found necessary. A strike has small chance of suc- 
cess unlesM it is backed by public opinion. The men would lose tliis support if they 
resisted! the decisions of a court of arbitration, and they would not venture to do it.* 

The conipulsory-arbitration law of New Zealand is referred to by many witness^, 
and is fully described by the commissioner of labor statistics of New York, and by 
Mr. Lusk, a former memlK^r of the New Zealand parliament. This law provides for 
six courts of conciliation in the several centers of population and for a central court 
of arbitration, to which appeals from the courts of conciliation may be taken. The 
great majority of all cases handhMl are carried to this court. Only organized bodies 
of employers or of employees can appeal to the courts; but the decisions may be 
made binding upon all persons engaged in the industry concerneil. It is asserteil that 
there has not Ix'en a strike in New Zealand since 1894, when the law' was passed. 
There has Ixicn no <!aHe of refusal by either party to accept an award in toto, and 
there has been no brea<;h f»f an awanl by a trade union. There have Ixjcm violations 
of awards by employers, in matters of technicality and detail. It is iiointed out, 
however, that the whole experien(;e of New’ Zealand under the law ha.s Iwen in a 
time of industrial j»roH})erity and rising wages. Mr. Lusk asserts that wages have 
probably risen nearly one-third, on an average, during the six years between the 
enactment of th<‘ law’ ami the giving of his testimony. The real test of the efficacy 
of the law will come with hard times. As bearing on the value of the exix*riencc of 
New Ze4iland as a basis for judging of the advisability of compulsory arbitration in 
the United States, it is pointed out that New Zealand is a small country, having 
only some 800,000 inhabitants, scattered over a considerable area, and having only a 
low industrial development.-' 

8i*veral witnesses who diwipprove of compulsory arbitration think more favorably 
of the public investigation of lalM)r disputes and the rendering of a decision by a 
public body, without any attempt to enforce the decision. Others would comi)el 
the employers and emj)loyee.H to meet eac.h other and try to come to an agreement. 
It is pointed out that a large }»roporlioii of all disputes are due to misunderstanding, 
and would Ihj obviated by a frank and free disemssion between the parties. It 
might Ikj forbidden to inaugurate a strike or a lockout until conferences between the 
parties hatl l)een held. Several witnesses regard the refusal of employers to recog- 
nize the organizations of the workers as one of the chief obstacles to such settlement; 
and they would accordingly coinfxd each j)arty to recognize and receive the duly 
elected representatives of the other. This provision was embodied in a bill which 
the Oliio vState Iward of arbitration had agreed on for presentation to the legislature." 

ArUtmtim and micilUition by .Stair UmrdH.—k considerable number of Ktates have 
provided by statute for State Ixwirds, whose duty is the settlement of labor disputes. 
Those Ixjards have not l)een active, however, except in some half dozen States. 
Thost^ of New York and Massachusetts have been especially prominent, though the 
boards of New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois have also done active work. 

Very little seems to have l>een accomplished in the way of actual arbitration. 
Neither the employers nor the workingmen setnn to be generally desin^us of arbitra- 
tion by the State boards. It is felt that the members of the boards lack the technical 
knowledge which arbitrators ought to have, and that on this account if arbitration 
is to be undertaken it is l)etter tliat the arbitrators be specially chosen for each case 
from among persons familiar with the technical conditions of the particular trade. 
Some witnesses also express distrust of the State boards on the ground that the mem- 
bers are chosen for political reasons. 

The memters of the boards themselves place the greatest emphasis upon the value 
of their activity in bringing the contending parties together and inducing them to 
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discuss their differences face to face. In some of the States the boards have power 
to conduct public investigations, summon witnesses, and reach and publish conclusions. 
This power has in many cases been found valuable. Parties to disputes who liave 
refused beforehand to accept the mediation of a l)oard have sometimes ultimately 
accepted its conclusions. In any case the placing of the facta before the public as 
they are determined by a disinterested authority enlightens public opinion and tends 
to a just settlement of the quarrel. 

A few States have made provision for the enforcement of the decisions of State 
boards when both parties have previously agretxl to abide by them. There api)ears 
to have been no case, however, in which this power of enforcement has been actually 
used.' 

Trade negotiatkm and agreements . — There is an almost universal agreement that 
direct negotiations between the parties are the tot means of settling differences when 
such negotiations can be brought about. If an agreement can not be reaiihed in this 
way, the next tot thing is generally considered to be a board of arbitration, chosen 
by the parties themselves from among employers and employees in the same indus- 
try, but unconnected with the existing dispute. This plan offers the great advantage 
of providing judges familiar with the technical matters to Ix) brought before them, as 
well as judges personally satisfactory to the disputants. 1 f such a l)oard can not reach 
an agreement, an outside umpire may be called in, and if the appointment of such a 
board is not found practicable the whole decision may sometimes be committed with 
advantage to persons um;onnected with the trade. Bishop Potter speaks of the board 
of mediation and conciliation of New York City, a voluntary organization established 
by him and several other persons interested in the l)etterment of social conditions. 
This boani is declared to have w’on the confidence of the w'orking men and to have 
been of material assistance in the settlement of several trade disputes.* 

In several trades, as the steel industry and stove founding, wages, hours, and other 
conditions of employment are fixed by agreement, either annually or at other inter- 
vals, betw’een associations of the employers and of the employees. The witnesses 
who have participated in such agreements, as well as others who refer to them, 
regard this plan as most l)eneficial wherever it can l)e brought about. It is repc*at- 
edly |X)inted out that for an efficient carrying out of it strong organizations on both 
sides are necessary. Without such organizations to enforce the agreement, employ- 
ers will be inclined either to refuse to rcKJognize it, or to break away from it as soon as 
submission to it seems to involve any disadvantage. Such agreements, when they are 
well maintained, are of distinct advantage to employers, both in putting all employ- 
ers upon an equality in respect to the cost of lato, and in making it possible to 
reckon with certainty on labor cost at future times. One of the board of managers 
of the Builders* League of New York regretted the absence of any such agreement, at 
the time of his testimony, with the New York City carpenters. Every employer got 
carpenters at such rates as he could. This was advantageous to small employers, 
who were able to pick up journeymen at low wiiges, but it greatly embarrassed large 
contractors, who were obliged to take contracts for work 18 months or 2 years ahead. 
It was quite impossible to say what the coat of the w'ork would be when the time came 
lor executing it.* 
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TOPICAL DIGEST OF EVIDENCE. 

Prepared by Gail Laughlin. 


I. GENERAL CONDITION OF MANUFACTURES AND BUSINESS. 

A. Relation of pricei to induttiial conditloni.— Professor Commons 
calls attention to the fact that every period of iudnstrial prosperity is accompanied 
by a rise in prices, and everjr period of depression by a fall of prices. He saj s 
that the price index number is the best statistical index of prosperity which has 
yet been devised. It ought to be combined with an index of the volume of busi- 
ness, but that has not yet been worked out by statisticians. (85.) 

B. Trusts and Industrial combinations.—!. Advantages of combina- 
tion.— Harrah, president of the Midvale Steel Company, says tliat though 
his company does not belong to any trust, he is a firm bwiever in the beneficial 
effect of trusts. One of their greatest benefits is in putting all buyers on an 
equality, and making prices stable. The Pennsylvania Railroad, through its 
ownership of stock in other roads, is able to dictate the price at which coal is to 
be sold to consumers, and to make sure that all pay the same price. It is a 
matter of perfect indifference to the Midvale Steel Company whether the price of 
coal is $1 or $10 a ton, so long as no competitor gets a lower price. 

The furnace men have an understanding by which the price of pig iron is fixed. 
When Mr. Harrah makes a contract for pig iron, he knows that nobody else gets a 
lower price. A company like the Midvale Steel Company must make contracts 
which it takes 2, 3. and 4 years to complete. It is essential to know what the 
cost of raw material and of labor is going to be. The great capitalistic combina- 
tions steady the price of raw materials, and the labor organizations steady the 
price of labor. 

Mr. Harrah believes that the tendency of the trusts is to lower rather than 
to raise the price to the consumer. They are bound to be carried on on a more 
business-like basis than smaller concerns, because they can afford to employ the 
best talent, and do employ it. All of the raw materials of the Midvale St^l Com- 
pany are controlled by combinations, and their dealings have been satisfactory 
and fair. (350,857,858.) 

Mr. Robert T. Davis, president of the Stafford, Wampanoag, and Algonquin 
Print Mills, thinks that the formation of industrial combinations is a natural evo- 
lution in business. He believes in getting rid of domestic competition through 
combination. The industrial combinations which are beiM formed will secure to 
this country a very large foreign trade in the future. The people abroad are 
beginning to see this, and some of them attribute the growth or our foreign trade 
to the formation of vast combinations of industry in this country. In the print- 
cloth industry competition in prices has been abolished and the manufacturers are 
obtaining pnees which enable them to make a respectable profit. They do not 
exact any inordinate price, and it would not be policy for them to attempt to do 
so. (508.) 

Mr. John A. O’Neill, a pottery worker of Trenton, says that Intelligent, con- 
servative organization on the part of the manufacturers of pottery would in great 
measure do away with cut-throat competition. Organization is absolutely neces- 
sary for the prosperity of the industry. If the manufacturers continue the cut- 
throat competition which has been going on, there will have to be a higher tariff 
ou pottery or the cost of production will have to be lowered. (658. ) 

M'' AtFBEP Willson Lawshe, secretary and treasurer of the Trent Tile Com- 
pAuy , says that the tile industry would be a great deal better if all the concerns 
were united in one consolidation. If the plants were consoli^ted, offices could be 
wtablished throughout the country and the manufacturers oould be brought into 
weot contact with the consumers. The Individual concerns can not afford to do 
thij jm) 

Mr. WnjUAM C. Be]>fiblx>, treasurer of J. H. Williams & Co., manufacturers of 
ffi^forgings. says that he has no fear of the present tendency toward industrial 
oommnation. The process of industrial comoination holds mthin itself the ele- 
376 a— VOL 2 VI uucxi 
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metitB which will decide whether or not it ie to the public adrantag^ without 
regard to what any group of men, whether legislators or not, can do. There is a 
question, though, whether men can alw^s be had who are capable of managing 
business on such an enormous scale. (668. ) 

2. Evils of eo7nl)inati(m.--MT. Obesson, president of the Manufacturers’ Club, 
Philadelphia, while holding that extreme and unnecessary competition has pro- 
duced serious eyils, among which is a decrease of business honor, thinks that 
business consolidation may produce evils greater still. The difficulty is to find 
men large enough to manage a great consolidation. A man who assumes the 
control of such an organization has to work far harder than before. Mr. Cresson 
has seen men in such cases gradually fail and drop out; then somebody else has 
tried to do the business; he could not do it, and the consolidation nas fallen 
through. Consolidations to eliminate expense are a mistake; business should be 
done as it has been done, with necessary modem improvements. (272.) 

Mr. Simeon B. Chase, treasurer of the King Philip Cotton Mills, does not think 
that, as a rule, indastrial consolidation is a good thing. The consolidations are, 
as a rule, carried on in such a way as to perpetrate a swindle upon the public. 
A great deal, of course, depends on the way in which business enterprises are 
handled after consolidation. Under certain circumstances consolidation might 
be the very best thing. There is a good deal to be accomplished in the way of 
steadying production and prices, so that there will be a more uniform condition 
of things in the market. (668. ) 

Mr. Stkinbiss, general secretary-treasurer of the National Building Trades 
Council, believes that industrial combinations are injurious to the workingmen, 
skilled and unskilled. If more men are employed, and at better wages than 2 years 
ago, that is because general conditions are ^tter , and not through the efforts of the 
corporations, whose stockholders are unacquainted wi th their workingmen and deal 
with them through hired agents The witness does not believe that the tendency 
of combinations is to pay better wages or to strengthen the labor organizations. 
They have to hire union men to a great extent, because the union men are the 
best mechanics and give the most work and the best work to their employers. If 
the trusts have raised wages it is because they have to employ organized labor, and 
oan not afford to have a nght on their hands. The tendency of the combinations 
la to close establishments which, but for them, would have been at work, and in 
other ways to diminish employment. A labor organization is a kind of trust; but 
it is a beneficial trust, and endeavors to elevate mankind, while the other is simply 
for profit and injures industry. (80, 81. ) 

8, Overcapitalization.— M.r, Harrah, while considering industrial combina- 
tions desirable and advantageous, declares that the majority of the capital that is 
represented in their stocks has no existence. He does not know of any corpora- 
tions that are not too heavily capitalized to-day. The condition of things is the 
natural product of our civilizaiaon, however, and is bound to go on. (856. ) 

4. ^ect of combimition on employment.— Mr. Rixby, commissioner of labor 
statistics of Missouri, says that when the Continental Tobacco Company bought 
out some of the large independent tobacco firms in his State it turned thousands 
of men and women out of employment. (77.) 

5. Lepislation,—}^!. Elmer P. Howe, member of the executive committee of 
the United Shoe Machinery Company, believes that a national corporation act is 
desirable, if it can be oonmtutionally secured, so that there shhll be no question 
as to the right of a corporation to do business throughout all the States and Ter- 
ritories of the country without being harassed by the imposition of annoying 
restrictions by the different States. 

Referring to the Massachusetts corporation laws, Mr. Howe says that it is not 
practicable to form a corporation in Massachusetts, the value of the assets of 
which consists largely in patent rights or other intangible property. There does 
not seem to be any reason why the legislature should forbia a man to invest his 
money in a patent at the valuation which he and his associates agree to put upon 
It The par value of the stock of a corporetion is an entirely arbitrary thmg. 
What a man looks to when he puts his money into a concern, is what the earning 
capacity of the company is or may be. (489, 492.) 

A JNickel combination,— Ux. Harrah states that nickel is controlled by an inter- 
national combination whose prices are regulated in Ixmdon and are the same to 
everybody. Mr. Harrah buys of the Oxford Oopper Company in New York, 
whkh belongs to the combination. The last advance in prfoes made from one 
day to another was from 28 to 42 cents a pound. * (367.) 

Cf trade.— 1. importance.— Dr. W. P. Wubon, director of the Phti- 

adeipiim mnsburns, says that in the development of our export trade liesour com- 


* On tUs point, M6 Reports of the Industrial OoininiMkm,yol. Xin, Digest, p. ozxvllL 
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satSty. Bad it not been for the phenomenal mwtt of onr trade 
and i^e oonaeqnent relief of the home market, the tTnited States wotila aireii4y 
hare benti oGumonted with an economic eitnation ahnoat as bad as that #hi<m 
existed in 1808. When it is remembered that onr exports of all ihrodnctsSyears 
ago were bat 1798,000,000, and onr exports of maDiifactnredgoods<^|188.000,D00, 
while during the mt year onr total exportations reached $1,478,000,000, with 
mannfacfnred goods forming $495,000,000 of this total, the enormons part played 
by onr export trade in maintaining prosperity at home will be appreciated. Iw- 
ing the uai 5 years foreign markets have, m round numbers, absorbed $2,245,- 
000,000 worth of goods more than they would have done had the rate of export 
existing in 1895 remained stationary. (440. ) 

tnffieuitiea in teay of dewloj'>menf.— Dr. Wilson says that we are entering 
npon a century which will witness an economic struggle among nations for com- 
mercial existence. Enormous as was the increase in tneexport trade of this coun- 
try in the last year. Great Britain's percentage of increase was greater. If possi- 
ble, effort will oe made bv foreign countries to dislodge American trade wherever 
it has obtained a foreign foothold and to stop its further advance, and the utmost 
energy on the part of American producers will be required inbrder that these hos- 
tile measures may not be successful. There is not sufficient recognition on the 
part of American manufacturers of the forei^ market's value, or sufficient 
Knowledge as to where the market is to be found, how to enter it most effeotivriy, 
or how to develop it to the country’s greatest advantage. Up to within a compar- 
atively few years, the American manufacturer has oeen entirely absorbed in 
meeting the demands of the home market, while his foreign competitors have for 
generations made the subject of export trade a scientific study. Furthermore, the 
means for supplying ourselves with the necessary information concerning foreign 
markets are deficient. ( 440. 441. ) 

Mr. Gray, secretary of the Manufacturers' Club, Philadelphia, says that the 
indisposition of American manufacturers to give long credits is one serlons obstacle 
in the way of export trade English and German firms often give credits of 6, 9, 
and 12 months, and South American houses are accustomed to that way of dealing. 
Mr. Gray does not think that the refusal of American manufacturers to adopt this 
method is based so much on cousideratlous of safety as on disinc;Iination and per- 
haps lack of financial ability to sell goods on long time. The relations between 
manufacturers and bankers are much more cordial in England and Germany than 
here, and this makes it easier for European manufacturers to give long credits. 
(207, 218.) 

Mr. Gay says that the exports from Philadelphia to South America are far less 
than they should be in proportion to the trade with other countries. This is due 
largely to the fact that shipping facilities are defective and that there is lack of 
organized effort to secure the trade. There are lines running from New York to 
South America, but the quickest way to reach South America Is by way of Europe. 

(20e.) 

Mr. Harrah says that if one desires to do foreign business, one must be pr^red 
to give long credits. He has seen about $2,000,000 worth of dry goods sold In Brazil 
on 14 mont^’ credit, the bills to be dated 6 months after the sale. When a num- 
ber of German or British merchants settle in a certain territory, a branch of a home 
bank is immediately established and gives them all the crMit they need. The 
Germans do even better than the English in giving their merchants facilities in 
establ^in^l^^eign markets, and that is why the Germans are displacing the 

^^r. WiLLUM^ C. Beofield, treasurer of J. H. Williams & Co., manufacturew 
of drop forgings, says that one of the serious obstacles to the development of our 
export trade is to be found in our present fiscal policy. Business men of other 
countries have repeatedly said in substance that American manufacturers are too 
grasping: that they are not content with the same conditions in foreign trade 
which tittey have in domestic trade: ‘that In the one they cement to fair exchange, 
in toe other they want it all their own way. Moderation in tariff matters sbomd 
be tlb» keynote of onr fntnre policy. By w nse of moderation one of the serious 
obstaclns to a successful export trade in mannfactnred articles would be removed. 
(^1 j ^ 

$. Methods of developing foreign tnide,-^Dr. Wilson says that In order to 
ei^end tihelr export mde Atnerioan manufaottners must to a certain extehit 
pntorn af^ the articles already in nse in foreign connMes. Tlicpet^ gi^into 
me nabU df nainga certain kind of tiling and hetitsste to change. & the Aiyiem- 
^e^inblicit nsed to be that aone-bawed plowWase^, Ame ri Cim in anh- 

ChomM » onediandled plow with asteel pohitand establiihedalam trMd. Oi^ 
m i mtif eo ti irera mnst atndy the customs ot foreign countries and adapt tbalr goods 
tejose oonntriea. (454.) 

Mr. 0EAT aaya that an extensive foreign business has been established in Bomo 
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linee by direct perBonal solicitation. The Baldwin Locomotive Works afford a 
oonspicnons example. Sometimes several concerns unite in employing a repre- 
seneatiTe to travel in foreign countries. Often a branch is established in London 
by an American house, frequently under a distinct name. One great purpose of 
this is to get the British coloniaf business. Mr. Gray’s own firm has sometimes 
tried to get information from the consular service for the purpose of introducing 
goods; but when the information has once been obtained and the first entity 
made in a given country, no further dependence for help is placed on the con- 
sular officers. (207,210,211.) 

Mr. Gray says that it is T'ecessary that g^Kids be so packed for export as to satisfy 
the shipping conditions of the countries of destination and the tastes of the peo- 
ple. In South America goods must often be transported on the backs of mules. 
This makes it necessary that packages shall not exceed a certain size, and shall 
have a certain form. In the Orient the people are accustomed to receive pack- 
ages of a certain form and character, and goods otherwise packed are not satis- 
factory. European houses understand these needs and conform to the conditions. 
The Germans in particular are facile in changing their goods to meet the desires of 
the customer, The English hang on to long-established models, and the Aimeri- 
cans offer what they think is best; and between the two the Germans come in 
with what is wanted by the customer and beat them both.” (207. ) 

Mr. Gray does not think it wise or safe to consider the foreign market a dump- 
ing ground for an unsaleable surplus. Neither is it wise to think that an inferior 
class of goods will sell abroad; goods for foreign shipment must be of high quality. 

Mr. Leake, a manufacturer of cotton fabrics, thinks that there hiisbeen no con- 
certed effort in the Philadelphia textile trade to secure foreign markets, except 
throtmh the National Association of Manufacturers and through the collection 
of information by the Commercial Museum. Mr. Leake adds that the securing 
f export business Is for the most part like the securing of domestic business. 
It must be done by personal application, industry, and aknowledge of the sub- 
.®ct. (277.) 

4. Philadelphia Cofumcrivial Jiftt&cMm.— (a) Object.— I>r. Wjlron says that the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum was not established for profit. It was estab 
llshed through an appropriation made by the city councils of Philadelphia. Fif- 
teen of the leading business men of that city were appointed trustees, and the 
work of the museum is of a wholly impartial character. The aim constantly 
before the management of the museum is to equip the producers of this country 
with the same information which has been acquired by their forei^ competitors 
through Jong years of study of foreign opportunities. The museum endeavors to 
point out to the manufacturer where markets in any part of the world for his 
prod nets may be found and to give him detailed information regarding the require- 
ments of those markets and the conditions surrounding them; to show him what 
competition he must expect; what the facilities are, and what the cost of trans- 
portation for his goods will be; what methods of packing must be observed; how 
collections shall be made, and what local prejudice or peculiaritieB exist. Further- 
more, it suggests to him the most desirable firms irith which to make business 
connections. The museum aims to benefit trade in every line. (44 1 , 448, 444. ) 

(b) Work. — Dr. Wilson says that the Commercial Museum is in a position to 
show American manufacturers thousands of samples of foreign compentive goods 
which are sold in export markets. That the American producer may have an 
adequate idea of the resources of different countries, the museum has brought 
together an unequaled collection of raw prodnete having a commercial value from 
nearly every country in the world. That the museum may keep in close touch 
with trade development in every land, it has formed an international advisory 
hoard upon which every Important forei^ chamber of commerce has membership. 
Commercial experts are frequently sent to different countries to study commercial 
oonditiona at first hand, with a view to making.the information furnished American 
manufacturers as impartial and reliable as powible. The museum is able from its 
files to fnmish descriptive matter regarding 120,000 lea^g foreign firms doing 
business at every point on the globe where busineBS of any importance is trails- 
aoted. The museum also has on file the commercial laws of all countries, and it 
has recently compiled a pamphlet giving the laws of trade marks in different 
countries. Ten thousand oopies of this pamphlet have been distribated. The 
mustum a^ has on file about 1,200 current jonmals, inolnding the leading pubU- 
oatipns ox oennmeroe from every foreign government Browures oa. different 
subkots are frequently pnblisbea and circulated freely. 

TuemUMUia makes a nominal charge of |10Q a year to any firm which desirse 
tohavelts intafests abroad watched, and to have the museum send reports to it 
without rsquMtund to communicate to it anything of interest wbidi may come 
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nnder its notice. Daring 1899 the income from fees WM $50»000; in 1900 it WM 
over $60,000. No inquirer, however, is over tamed away onanswmred bocanee he 
is not a regular fee<paying member. Information is fornished to merchants all 
over the country, and 60 per cent of the inquiries answered during the past year 
came from business men who paid nothing for the service rendered. 

l^e museum sent out 27,208 reports in answer to inquiries received during the 
past year. Many of these reports are illustrated ^th photographs. These 
reports go very fully into details. After these reports are sent out the name of 
the report is recorded in the weekly bulletin, thousands of copies of which are dis- 
tribu^ to manufacturers all over the country. During the past year, also, 
answers have been sent to 3,224 special inquiries from American producers, cover- 
ing every conceivable subject in respect to foreign trade. 

Every week the museum receives from 500 to 800 inquiries from foreign houses, 
and during the past year about 72,000 letters were written in answer to foreign 
inquiries. About 40 stenographers and typewriters are employed, most of whom 
write from two to five languages. With the present force the museum is able to 
handle business in about 18 different languages without trouble. 

The running expenses of the museum amount to $200,000 annually. It is build- 
ing a large plant into which it has already put over $700,000. The work is steadily 
increasing. 

Three years ago the museum had a commercial congress, which was attended 
by 50 representatives from Latin* America. The representativet were taken by 
the management of the museum, expenses paid, to 25 of the largest cities in the 
country, and they were thoroughly informed concerning the manufacturing 
interests of each of these cities. Some of the representatives left orders in the 
country to the extent of $1,500,000. One representative, who had previously 
bought supplies in Europe, bought 100 tons of samples of various kinds of manu- 
facture to take to his commission house. On the whole, the congress and the 
excursion did more to stir up the thought of the possibilities of foreign trade than 
has been done by anything since the Pan-American Congress. (441, 442, 446, 447, 
448,450,457,459.) 

Dr. Wilson says that the museum has relations with foreign governments, 
which it would be very hard for any other institution to duplicate. Many foreign 
goveraments are sending to the museum their publications, and the collection of 
publications of foreign governments possessed by the museum is more complete, 
so far as some governments are concerned, than is any other similar collection in 
the United States. The museum has sent out thousands of circulars to unin- 
yestigated territories, such as Latin- America and the West Indies, stating that in 
its laboratories would be examined and tested any materials sent to it, and that 
the result of the test would be communicated to the sender, provided that all 
data were sent, and that samples large enough to make fine exhibits were pro- 
vided. Numbers of different countries have voted money in their respective 
congresses for the purpose of investigating their own products and sending them 
to the museum. Some 400 different collections obtained in this way were sent to 
the museum during the past year. (444, 458, 459.) 

Dr. Wilson says that during the past year many inquiries have been received at 
the museum as to whether the material which had been brought together and the 
information which had been collected could not be duplicated and sent out to a 
number of other cities. If this could be done, the advantages secured through 
the work of the museum would be more broadly extended, and mercbanto and 
manufacturers throughout the country would be stimulated to extend their foreign 
trade. W ith suflacient support, the work could be duplicated and sent to as many 
centers outside of Philadelphia as should desire to receive it. 

The museum has held a number of exhibitions in different cities throughout the 
^untry. It has held exhibitions at Pittsburg, Pa.; Worcester and Springfield. 
Mass., as well as in other cities. A number of times, when the New England 
Bhw manufacturers have met in Boston, the museum has sent to Boston 800 or 400 
pnirs of shoes that were made in England and other foreign countries and sold in 
J^reign markets, and has sent an expert with tiie exhil^ to supply information. 
The musenm has not as yet held any exhibits in foreign conntrim, though that is 
a work that ought to be done. The first warehouse for the exhibition of Am^can 
gooiia in foreign oonntries was established in Venezuela, and the oonoession for it 
was ^ured bv the Philadelphia Museum. This concession was afterward 
turned over to the National Association of Manufacturers and that association 
now maintains it. The Czar of Russia within the past year liM established a 
warehouse of that kind for the benefit of Bnssia. and has exhibited in it all sorts 
of implements and materials which it was thought it would he advantageous for 
tte Russhms to become familiar with. Mr. Chamberlain has held a siSlar exhi- 
bition In London. (454,456,457,458,459.) 
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(c) Meihod»,-^T)t, Wilvm cites as an iUnstratlcm of the methods followed by the 
mmenin in obtaining information concerning foreign marketo the method pnr- 
snad in the attempt to gain the information necessary to answer the inqnh^ or an 
American mannfactnrer concerning a possible market for horseshoes. The 
mnsenm found that there were some countries in which England was selling 
horseshoes. The museum then asked its agent in England to find out what firms 
in England were making horseshoes and where the norsesboes were sold. 
agent followed the matter up until he learned the places where the shoes were sold 
and the names of the firms Belling them, the prices charged, the method of pack- 
ing, whether there was any tariff imposed, and under \^t conditions the shoes 
were sold at retail in the foreign countries. As a result of the information 
obtained by the museum, the manufacturer making the inquiry has established a 
foreign trade in horseshoes, and has recently had an order to send 10 carloads of 
horseshoes to South Africa for the use of the English army. Similar me^ods are 
followed in other cases. 

The museum at one time sent a commission to China to make a complete study 
of the Chinese market. Permission was secured for the commission to travel 
through rarts of China where traveling is not common. Aj 9 a result, a large 
amount of valuable information concerning the Chinese market was collected. 

Congnrass made an appropriation of $50, Ow for the use of the museum, and this 
money was spent in obtaimng, so far as possible, samples of all the manmactured 
goods sold in foreign markets by the leading manufacturing countries of Europe. 
To do anything of that kind thoroughly it is necessary to have experts to go not 
only to the country which manufactures the goods, but also to go to the countries 
where the goods are sold and to make thorough investigation. A^ut a thousand 
samples of goods were collecteu in Venezuela and sent to the museum. These 
goods were afterwards sent over to England and it was finally found out by whom 
they were manufactured and what prices were charged for them. (452, 458.) 

(a) Value of Mjorfc.— Dr. Wilson says that the work which has been done by the 
Commercial Museum has been a very imxmrtant factor in the extension of our 
foreira trade, and that the results of its work lead unquestionably to the conclusion 
that there could be no more forcible factor in the development of foreign trade 
than the establishment of a number of commercial museums or bureaus in the 
great cities of the country. The practical value of the work done by the Museum 
is in part shown the fact that during the past year nearly 5,000 foreign busi- 
ness houses applied to the museum to be placed in communication with the manu- 
facturers of various kinds of American goods. 

American manufacturers have found in some instances among the materials 
possessed by the museum better materials than those which they were using, and 
through the museum they have been directed how to obtain the better materials 
for use in nraufacture. There are many manufacturers who have had their 
whole energies taken up with the home market, and who have scarcely as yet 
come to realize that they will be compelled to look abroad for trade. The museum 
has received thousands of letters from manufacturers, giving hearty commenda- 
tion to its work, and in many oases the correspondents^ve said that they were 
enabled to extend their foreign trade through the assistance given them by the 
museum. 


The value of the work done by the museum has been recognized in Germany, 
and the German minister of commerce, ata meeting called for the purpose of con- 
sidering methods by which to secure moreoomplete knowledge concerning foreign 
markets for the benefit of German industry, stated that the ideal methM womd 
be the establishment of a national commerce museum, and that there existed no 
better model of all that snob a commercial museum should he than the Commer- 
cial Mnsenm at Philadelphia. (443, 446, 455, 456.) 

Mr. Gray says that the work of the Philadelphia Commercial Mnsenm has been 
beneficial, and has resulted in bringing inquiries and orders from South America, 
b^thedlreot tangible results have not been as great as mij^t have been expected. 
^806^ 3vT.) 

S. Oonnjlar aeruioe.— Mr. Harbab says that the German and the English cpn- 
sakir Mrvioe give more attention than ours to a knowledge to local oreoits. The 
tmniue with our service is that men are sent abroad as consuls who have not the 
bimfSB qnallficatious for the place. It is an exception to meet a consul who 
nnmmfanas thenatureor the dutiesof hisoffioe. Outside of the large diplcanatic 
m p oi iitt iM m ti, it is t he s a me thing with our mhtisters. TfaecKmaolar prcmssionls 
M asmiioh a tschnicd profess!^ as engheering. It om^t to be f ellowsd as a 
Uto ww* No improvement can be made eo long as we maintain onr system ol 
partiU ippomunents and abort tenure of offioa (857,) 

My. a woolen manufacturer, thinks that wherethe oonsnlar agents are 
husinewiBiii they area great heipin protecting boft the Govemlneiit and the 
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B. Tariff.— 1. Advantages.—'Mx. Steel, a woratod manufacturer, thinks the 
tariff has largely added to the population of this country, as well as increased the 
industries. It has brought people to this county to do work here which they were 
accustomed to doing abr(Mm. It may be that, in the course of many years, com- 
petition among ourselves will make our cost of production the lowest in the world; 
but to reach such a condition we need a connnuance of the protective policy. 
Besides, people who have made investments on account of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment are entitled to a reasonable continuance of that x)olicy. 

The working people get the Imrger part of the benefit of tariff protection . * ‘ Com- 
petition among inanu&cturers keeps prices very low, but that conmetition can not 
be Tinted directly upon the work people; their wagM are quite firmly fixed. If 
we take an order for goods at a low cost, we can not take it off the work people.” 
(245,246.) 

Mr. John Hopewell, a manufacturer, of Boston, says that the benefit derived 
from the tariff by one industry is reflected in other industries. For instance, 
when the steel business is good and all hands are employed, general business is 
good and everyone participates in it. If any large industry becomes crippled, 
depession gets in the air and business is demoralized. (524.) 

2. ReviMon of Dm tariff deprecatal.—Hoii. William F. Draper, president 
of the l^aper Company, says that any discussion of the tariff, with a view to 
change, would necessarily check business for the time being and cause a disturb- 
ance of industrial conditions. There would have to be a very serious and trouble- 
some state of affairs to justify the entering into a general tariff discussion. (471.) 

Hon. William W. Crapo, president of the Wamsutta and Acushnet Cotton 
Mills, says that a revision of the tariff at this time is not to be desired, 
^ough changed conditions may, after a while, make a revision of rates desirable. 
Agitation of the tariff always unsettles business and creates apprehension. The 
amendment of one or two tariff schedules is quite impracticable without opening 
up the whole tariff question. (537. ) 

Mr. Otto Andreae, jr., a silk manufacturer, says that the need for changes 
in the tariff schedule on silks, is not great enough to justify tariff revision. Gen- 
eral tariff revision always causes business stagnation. (691. ) 

Mr. Frank W. Cheney, treasurer of Cheney Brothers, says that it would be 
better to let the general tariff schedule on silks with all its imperfections remain 
as it is than to undertake any revision of the tariff. (732. ) 

Mr. Jacob Weidmann, of the Silk Dyeing Company of Paterson, New Jersey, 
says that a general agitation of the tanff at this time would be a misfor- 
tune. (707.) 

Mr, Pierce, president of the New England Cotton Yam Company, says that 
any tinkering with the tariff will produce disturbance in business. (542.) 

Mr. Simeon B. Chase, treasurer of the King Philip Cotton Mills, saj^ that he 
should regret to see the tariff touched in any w^. (559. ) 

Mr. George McNeir, Secretary of W. <» J. Sloane, carpet dealers, says that 
the agitation of the tariff question always brings uncertainty into business and 
has a depressing effect upon trade. The changes in the tariff which he recom- 
mends are not important enough to justify general tariff revision . The recommen- 
dations have been made with reference to the time when tariff revision is inevitable. 


V I xo. ; 

Mr. John A. Campbell, general manager of the Trenton Potteries Company, 
says that tariff revision has in general a very bad effect upon the industries of the 
country. The pottery manufacturers are perfectly satisfied to have the tariff left 
as it is. (628.) 

Mr. Robert T. Davis, pmident of the Stafford, Wampano^ and Algonquin 
Print Mills, says that tariff revision has usually disturbed business very much, 
and that any changes in the tariff should be xmdertaken with great caution. It 
does not seem to bepraticable to change one schedule of the tariff without opening 
the whole question. So far as the removal of the tariff from iron and steel prod- 
ucts is concerned, it is Mr. l^vis's opinion that such legislation would be disastrous 
to the ooncems outside the trust, unless the industry has reached that point where 
^ose concerns can make large profits without any protection, and that does not 
seem to be the case. ^93.) 

Mr. Wiluam M. wood, treasurer of the American Woolen Company, says 
that it is very important for ^e woolen manufacturers to have stable conditions, 
Mid they would ae|dore any tariff legislation at this time. They would rather fro 
along just as they are for a few years than have any change. They vrant a little 
period in which to get adjusted to existing conditions. (516b ) 

Mr* John Hopewell, a manufacturer, of Boston, says that a general revision of 
toe tariff wonld have a disastrons effect on business. If the protooMve tariff were 
abolished, wagee would necessarily go down substantially to toe level 
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of the wages j^id in other countries. The consoming capacity of the American 
people would oe very much reduced, and thab would affect bnsinets in general. 
One great reason why this country offers the beet market in the world is &at the 
people consume more per man than do the people of any other country in the 
world. (624, 626. ) 

Mr. Lincoln Godfrey, president of the Eddvstone Manufactnri^ Company, 
says that he does not want to see another general revidon of the Uam in his time. 
It would be very disastrous to business. (478. ) 

Mr. Harrah, president of the Midvale Steel Company, is a free trader by con- 
viction, but declares that to adopt free trade in this connt^ would unsettle every- 
thing. People accommodate themselves to existing conditions. If a still higher 
tariff were to prevail, Mr. Harrah would adapt himself to that. The great evil is 
change. “It is far better for us to let the tariff aJone for some time now. We 
have just got through a period of great anxiety, and now we want 4 years of 
rest. Now let us have that rest. Don’t touch the tariff and I will not touch the 
auostion of free trade.” The Midvale Steel Company has only three customers— 
the Government, the shipyards, and the railroads. It prospers when the shipyards 
and the railroads prosper. While it would like to have some changes made in the 
tariff for its own benefit, they might hurt somebody else; “ and it would hurt us 
more to have a change made than to endure the little annoyances we have to put 
up with now.” (355.) 

Mr. Leake, a Philadelphia cotton apd linen manufacturer, thinks that it would 
be unwise to attempt any change in the tariff. It takes time to adjust business to 
newlawsand new conditions. We have only fairly gotadjusted to recent economic 
changes. Doubtless there are some ine<^ualiti68 in the tariff. For instance, the 
existing tariff on linen yams is quite high in comparison with the duties on the 
woven product, and there is very little linen weaving in this country. If the 
spinner were willing to divide a little with the weaver, he could create a market 
for his yams by inducing weavers to engage in novelty work of all sorts with linen 
as a basis. The same thing appears in the cotton industry. The market value of 
cotton yarns is far below the importing price, including the duty, but during the 
last year the prices of cotton yarns have been manipulated by agreements between 
the spinners. The manufacturers about Philadelphia of novelties and specialties 
in woven goods, because of their changing output, which requires now one class 
of yarn and now another, seldom undertake to do their own spinning. They are 
dependent upon the market, and when the price of yam is raised by manipulation 
the market for the woven goods is curtailed. Mr. ^ eake Itself has been com- 
pelled to withdraw his line of samples from Australia. It is better, however, to 
bear any slight disadvantages that the present tariff arrangements may involve 
than to run the risks of change. (274, 275, ) 

Mr. Steel strongly urges that there be no change in the tariff laws. He would 
rather submit to any of the inequalities and disadvantages of the present law than 
to a general stirring up of the question. Disturbance and agitation, with a con- 
stant fear of change in the laws that govern one’s business, produce a horrible 
condition of life. (246. ) 

Mr. Joseph G. Jackson, secretary of the Slasher Tenders’ Union of Pall River, 
would not advocate any sudden or radical change in the tariff. Reciprocity, as 
proposed by Mr. Blaine, should bu adopted. Competent memshonld be appdnted 
M consuls, and they should trv to build up the trade of the .United Statesby offer- 
ing inducements in the line of reciprocal trade relations. We can produce more 
cotton cloth in this country than we can consume. It is true that our exports are 
increasing; but we have not the foreign market which we ought to have. We 
should establish reciprocity with the countries of South America if we can do so 
without unsettling our own market or our own economio conditions. Any changes 
in the toriff should have in view the preservation of industries and of employment 
in this country; but the law should not foster some little insignificant industry at 
the expense of some larw one. (587, 588, 589. ) 

Mr. Crebson, a manufacturer of transmiEeion machinery, thinks that the busi- 
ness depression of 1898 was entirely due to the tariff change. Business had been 
adjusted to a oertaln tariff arrangement, and the alteration of it unt a atop to 
evervtibing. Mr. Cresson thinks that the most important thing is to^ve bnsiness 
entjjeiy smuated from politics. “ The imsiness of the oonnny should be on an 
entirely different basis from anything that could be affected by politics, and until 
^ ^ ^ stwidy business.*^ General 

i^v^nsof the tariff, with a large number of manufacturers going down to Wash- 
ingto and trying to get the tariff placed as high as possible on their particular 
are most unfortnnate. Mr. Cresson is not at all an advocate of a high 
wlff* He thinks the tariff should be as low as possible, affording a fair profit to 
manniacturers. Excessively high rates give enormous profits for a time, and the 
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rtifnlt is demoralization. Mr. Cresson's own bnainesB is not at all affected by Ibe 
tariff, except indirectly thrangh its effect on his cnstomers. (967-268.) 

8. Trusts and the tarif.— Mr. Crapo says that the dmneetic oompetlton of 
trosts would be more injured by the repeal of the tariff than would the truBte 
themselTes, for the reason that the withdrawal of tariff protection would destroy 
the small competing industry, while the trust, with its larger capital, enormous 
resources, and superior organization, might, in the absence of home competition, 
survive and become even more of a monopoly. (538. ) 

4. Ad valorem arid specific duftes.— Mr. Crapo thinks that it is quite advisable, 
in fixing tariff rates, to mingle an ad valorem with a specific duty. A specific 
dutv undoubtedly prevents undervaluation. Sometimes it is desirable to start 
with a specific duty and then add to that an ad valorem duty. (538. ) 

5. Desirability of a tariff commission.— Mr. McNkir believes that there shouM be 
appointed a permanen t tariff commission. The members of the commission should 
be appointed perhaps for life, and should be paid salaries sufficient to enable them 
to devote their entire time to the subj^t. They should also be given power to 
arbitrate some of the differences which may arise, having, perhaps, some of the 
duties, privileges, and powers of the present board of appraisers. If these men 
were selected with reference to their especial fitness for the position and without 
regard to their party affiliations, the appointment of such a commission would 
result in a better ad justment of tariff schedules than can be secured in any other 
way. The commission would not, of course, frame legislation, but it could submit 
reports on which Congress would base its action. (718. ) 

E. Patents. Copyriirhts. — 1. Erroneims (iranting of patents. — Mr. Gib- 
Bt)K, a manufacturer of gas and electric fixtures, complains of the ease with which 
patents are sometimes obtained for alleged inventions that are not inventions. His 
complaint is based upon a costly experience of his own. It was natural, he says, 
that, when the electric light came into use the manufactui-ers of gas fixtures should 
make electric fixtures; indeed, an electric fixture is a gas fixture except that it is 
not necessary to make the joints tight, because there is no gas to escape from it. 
But when the gas-fixture people were giving their attention to the new demands 
upon them, a workman was observing what was being done in the factory where he 
was employed, and he brought the matter to the attention of a New York patent 
attorney who was very successful in getting up specifications and claims. This 
attorney drew up an application embracing perhaps a dozen claims, and covering 
eveiything pertaining to the manufacture of an electric fixture. There was abso- 
lutely nothing of new invention in it. The application was refused over and over 
again; but finally, under circumstances whicn seem to be surrounded with mys- 
tery, the patent was granted. That was in 1882. Very few of the manufactui-ers 
recognized the patent. Mr, Gibson and four or five others thought it better to pay 
a 8 per cent royalty than to risk a lawsuit, and they took out licenses. In 1889 a 
combination was formed in the gas and electric fixture business. Mr. Gibson was 
the only prominent manufacturer who refused to go in. In 1892 Mr. Gibson's 
license under the patent expired. When he applied for a renewal of it, he found 
that the managers of the combination had come to an agreement with the owners 
of the patent, and that he could not get a renewal of toe license unless he joined 
the combination. He refused. Suit was brought against him. He won at last, 
but the suit cost him $16,000 in cash, besides a great loss of badfiess. The patent 
was then surrendered, ^me modifications were made in the claims, which were 
intended to make them conform, as was alleged, to the decisions of the courts, but 
which, Mr. Gibson asserts, really broadened them, and the patent was reissued. 
Suit was not again brought against Mr. Gibson, but it was brought against other 
manufacturers. In the first suit the patentees were successful, but in the second 
thev were beaten. 

Mr. Gibson does not wish to oppose the general granting of patents, but he thinks 
that some measures should be taken to prevent the granting of them when no 
invention exists. (286-280.) 

2. Mmt litigation.— Mx. Elmer P. Howe, member of the executive commit- 
tee^ the UniM Shoe Machinery Company, toinks that it would be a good thing 
if toem could be legislation which would lessen the expense of patent litigation 
and hasten the decision. At the present time a person without considerable 
means can not afford either to prosecute or defend a patent suit. (489. ) 

8. Doping of designs.— Mr. Gibson complains of the copying of designs. His 
mnetioe is to produce original designs, with the help of desIgnerB, movers, and 
expense of 1500 in preparing to make a chandMier 
will sell for $20. Another manuf a^rer buys one of these ohandeliers, 
p^ea it» and cuts the price. The original manufacturer ia compelled to lower 
his|tt!lce» though he may not have asked more than is just, considering the d^gn- 
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log aad pf^Mtriag of the pattaroB. One new astabliehment in Mr. Gibflon’ii ixob 
has reoentty imt out s catuognA of 160 pages, composed eawlnsively of cuts copied 
from the oatflilogiieB of other msnnfactnrers. Tne law of oopyx^ht affords no 
proteotion against the imitation of designs, beoanse the imitator oonld eyade the 
law by making some little ohange in the pattern which the buyer might hardly be 
able to detect (860, 800.) 

XL GEKEBAL CONDITION OF LABOR. 

A* General social conditions and progrese of working classes.— 

1. General aoeiai condiftona.— Bishop Potter declares that the problem of mod- 
em society is to prevent alienation and misapprehension of classea With the 
growth or wealth, this is as great in a republic as in an empire. No one can 
to recognize the enormous contrast in social conditions between the present time 
and 60 or 75 years ago. In the smaller communities in which Bishop Potto’s 
youth was spent, “if there was poverty it was recognized and known i^nt, and 
the conditions under which it came about were known. If there was intemper- 
ance that was recognized; and the ne’er-do-well people were not left, as they are 
in modem life, to the experience of such profound inoifferenoe; and the distances 
between the top and bottom were so mucn less than they are to-d^ that the tend- 
ency was to help people mutually to understand one another. The mischief of 
the growth of wealth and luxury in a country like ours is that it practically 
destroys that condition.’* A large portion of the well-to-do people in onr great 
metropolitan communities are as remote from other elements of the population as 
from me “pecmle in the Philippine Islands or in Borneo— -don’t know any more 
about them; don’t know how they live. The sad part of it is they do not want to 
know, as we do not enjoy hearing things painful to us. So, when issues b^ween 
labor and ocmital come about, the element that is discreditable in it is the profound 
ignorance of intelligent pe^le as to what brought them about. ” (2. ) 

Mr. Woods, head of the ^uth End House, Boston, speaking of a tenement dis- 
trict of about 40,000 population in that city, says that about 2 per cent are loafers; 
10 per cent cssnal and intermittent workers, 28 per cent unskilled laborers regu- 
larly employed, earning from $1,50 to $2 per day; 30 per cent mechanics and 
artisans, earning $2.25 to $3 per day; 27 per cent clerks and small shopkeepers, and 
8 per cent belong to the professional and mercantile class. ( 199. ) 

2. Influence of politicians.— Wc. Woods says that the power of the local poli- 
tician depends largely on the manipulation of social groups and organizanons 
which he finds ready to his hand. It is one of the objects of university settlement 
work to take advantage of this instinct for organization and turn it into good and 
hopeful channels. To a very large extent, however, ward politics is based on 
economk needs. Young men of foreign nationalities and of different religious 
faith from the well-to-do find themselves hindered in a business career by certain 
prejudices. Often district machine i)olitics offers the largest opportunity to the 
cleverest and most ambitioub of them. Then there are a large number of men, 
mostly unskilled laborers, who want work in the city departments. There are 
the sinall jobbers and contractors who want to get work from the city. The s m all 
shopkeepers are d^ndent to a considerable extent for their patronage on the 
^uence of the mm powerful men in the district, who are usually the politicians, 
^le various holders of liquor licenses, p^dlers* licenses, and so on are to a large 
extent dependent on the politicians. The loafer and semi criminal class must 
keep in touch with the local political organization, for they depend on it when 
they pt into trouble. ( 199, 200. ) 

8. UnitkiUed labor.— U t. Wyckoff, assistant professor of political economy, 
Princeton University, states that soon after he graduated from college it wm 
suggested to him that as a means of increasing his knowledge of social and 
economic questions he become a workingman for a period of months or a year or 
two. He accordingly undertook to earn his living as an unskilled laborer, and 
mtinitod the experiment from the latter part of 1891 to the early part of 1688. 
^detytmiBed not to beg, but to rely eutirmy upon his ability to earn a living by 
tbe wprk of his hands. His plan was, further, not to depend upon small tempo- 
rary earning of meals and lodging, but to accept a job of a mm or 

l^pOrpMent sort, won at it until he had saved a little money, and toen walk 
wongh tnemintry until his savings were exhausted. He traveled in this way 
fwm Oonneoticut to San Francisco, except that he rode on toe railrmid tluougn 
some <ff|M very thinly populatod parts of the far West ( 161-197.) 

MvuWtckoff says toac in the course of his eiqKnriment he never found an 
vn ipioyy ent. eno^ posribly in one or two cases, which did not <^er means of 
improvihg hisposmon. For instance, when he worked as a hotd porter for |6 a 
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month and his keep, and often worked 16 honra ont of the 24, he fonnd a chance 
of Beouring a position as assistant gardener, with a great improvement of position 
and wages. When he worked in a logging camp in Pennsylvania, he was at first 
at a great disadvantage because of his absolute lack of ei^rience in the woods; 
but as soon as the boss fonnd that Mr. Wyckoff was capable of giving him help in 
some simple matters of record and reckoning, such as keying track of the loads 
of bark that went to the tannery and the number of pounds in each load, he offered 
to keep him and give him a much better position. The work in question was not 
a matter of skilled bookkeeping; it involved nothing more than a knowledge of 
elementary arithmetic, such as any boy with a few years’ training in the public 
schools should have. Again, while Mr. Wyckoff was at work in the Chicago fac- 
tory he constantly saw men who entered the place as unskilled laborers advanced 
to positions of advantage as soon as they showed any capacity for the piecework 
system which was in vogue there. He constantly noted the anxiety of employers 
to discover any special ability in their hands. Mr. Wyckoff feels justified in 
making two generalizations: First, no man who is willing to work at any honest 
employment and is not bound down to any one locality, but is free to go out into the 
country and look for work, need long look fruitlessly for employment; second, 
every form of employment which Mr. Wyckoff secured as an unskilled laborer 
opened the way to a better position. (183,1 84. ) 

Mr. Wyckoff says that he found it impossible to keep his notes closely during 
the iieriod of actual employment, because the strain of manual labor was sucn 
that when the day’s work was done he was physically unfit for any further effort, 
even mental effort. He adds, however, that this was probably due in a large 
measure to his being wholly unaccustomed to manual labor, and that if he had 
been accustomed to it he might not have found the strain ciuite so exhausting. 
(188.) 

4. Character and intelliyenc.e of workingmen , — Bishop Potter declares, for him- 
self and his associates on the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, of New York, 
**that we have found our relations to workingmen a daily education to us; that 
we have found iu them a degree of intelligence, and especially an instinct of fair- 
ness. with which they are rarely credited; a disposition to be careful about state- 
ments of fact, and to recognize the tendencies of exaggeration amdfig their own 
number, and to assist us— assist me, particularly— in my I'elations with them in 
reaching conclusions, by making sacrifices.” Bishop Potter finds that the work- 
ingmen are usually disposed to make a concession if they see that it will be met 
with a concession on the other side. They do not maintain their demands with 
unreasonable rigidness. (3.) 

Bishop Potter refers to the strike of the marble workers of New York City, 
which he was instrumental in settling. The working of marble is, in his judg- 
ment, a low type of industry, requiring little intelligence; yet the intelligence of 
the men engag^ in it, or of those who spoke for them, was interesting and encour 
aging. There were Italians, Germans, irishmen, and Americans; but there was 
no choice as to the clearness of their statements or their readiness to consider 
points in opposition, or their apparent capacity to do so. (4. ) 

Bishop Potter spe nt some 0 weeks, 8 or 4 years ago, in a community house of the 
Episcopal Church iu Stanton street, New York. He devote(^ large part of each 
day and evening to receiving anybody who wanted to come tHiim about any con- 
ceivable trouble. He had all kinds of ^itors, with all kinds of sorrows, troubles, 
and shames; but, though there was a great deal of povertv all about and many 
factories in the neighborhood were shut down, and though he was asked for all 
kinds of comfort and sympathy, he was never asked for money, directly or indi- 
rectly. What ore you going to think about people who are of as fine fiber as 
that, the most redeemable quality in our social order? They have just the same 
symmthies, character, and purity and self-respect and chastity and honor as you 
and 1 have. ’ (9. ) 

6. Character of farmers,— l & T . Wyckoff, speaking upon the basis of hisex}^ 
rience as a farm laborer, in the course of his experiment in earning a living hy 
unskilled work, declares that he came out of his experiment with the very highest 
regard for our farmers. The standards of intelligence, the standards of morality, 
the standards ot patriotism among them, seemed to him very remarkable. In 
numbers of instances he lived and worked in the homes of farmers, where he was 
most strongly impressed with the high, intellectual, and entirely exemnlary char- 
acter of the whole family life. Throughout the Northwest he found large num- 
bers of New England farmers who seemed to him to preserve the very ben tradi- 
tions of New England. ( 187, 195.) 

Ilr^ Wyckoff came to know many farmers who were deeply interested in the 
freecoln^of silver, and gained a knowledge at first hand of their views. When, 
during 1^ campaign of 1896, he read In the Eastern papers that the silver move- 
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ment was essentially dishonest, and that the farmers were trying to pay off their 
debts at 50 oents on the dollar, he resented that impntation very strongly. It was 
exoeedin^y unfair. “However wrong the men may have been, as a question of 
finance, they were not at all wrong in looking at the matter from their point of 
view as producers, because it is indisputable that from 1878 down to that year of 
1892, and for 4 or 5 years after, there had been a steady decline in prices. Sup- 
pose one borrowed $1,000 when he was getting $1 a bushel for wheat. Suppose 
wheat went down to 50 cents before he paid the debt. When the debt was con* 
tracted it was equivalent to 1,000 bushels of wheat; when the time came to pay, 
the debtor had to raise 2,000 bushels to meet it. It seemed to the farmers that the 
fall in prices resulted from a shrinkage in the volume of currency, brought about 
by the creditor class, which was interested in increasing the value of the cur* 
rency. Many of them conceded that the currency had increased in volume, but 
contended that the increase had not kept pace with the increase of commer- 
cial need. Mr. Wyckoff thinks that if there had been more instruction, of a care- 
ful, systematic kind, in the elements of finance, many of these very intelligent 
farmers would have regarded the matter in a very different way. Yet it seems to 
him that there was a great deal to justify their views. (197.) 

6. Religi&iia attitude of workingmen.— JAv. Wyckoff says that, excepting in the 
country, the working people of Protestant antecedents seem largely to have drifted 
away from religious influences. When he went to church in a country community, 
he found the fanners and the agricultural laborers there, with their wives and 
children. But in the city, if he went as a workingman to a Ihrotestant Church . he 
very rarely found other workingmen there. On the other hand, if he went to a 
Roman Catholic Church he found wage-earners overwhelmingly predominant. 
The Roman Catholic Church seems to be the only one which has retained its hold 
upon the laboring classes, excepting in the country communities. (194.) 

7. Intoxicating limior,— Mr. wooi>s says that poverty and drink are each a cause 
of the other, but ho believes that the drinking of mature men in the tenement-house 
districts is largely the result of the weakening influences to which they were sub- 
jected and the depraved habits which they aciinired while they were children. 
The weake^ng of vitnlity and character almost inevitably leads to drink. 

Mr. Woods thinks that as more and more restrictions are placed on the saloon, 
comiielling it to be o^n to the public view, etc., the tendency of the saloon to be a 
workingmen’s club decreases. Indeed, some saloons in Boston display prominent 
siras forbidding loafing. ( 200. ) 

Mr. Willoughby, of the United States Department of Labor, has not seen, as a 
matter of personal observation, as much drunkenness in Europe as in the United 
States; but all the evidence shows that in France drunkenness is increasing greatly 
among workmen, on account of their giving up wine drinking for the drinfing of 
absinthe and similar liquors. (170.) 

8. Standard of living,— Mr, Wyckoff says that in the course of his experiment 
as an unskilled laborer his experience of the conditions of life of the workingmen 
among whom he was thrown was uniformly satisfactory. He lived for the most 
part in mechanics’ boarding houses with other workingmen. The bouses were 
good, the beds were good, and the food was uniformly good. It often happened 
that the woman kept the boarding house had been out at service before her 
marriage, and so nad acquired some exceptional knowledge of cooking. His 
common experience was to have meat thfne times a day; indeed, the worlmigmen 
seemed to demand this as their right. While he worked in the factozy in 
Chicago he lived in a boarding house opposite. For breakfast he had porridge, 
meat, a vegetable, and coffee, all very well prepared, and excellent bread; for 
dinner at , noon there was first a steaming dowI of soup, then a roast, two or 
three vegetables, with abundance of bread, and then a dessert, either pie or 
pudding; in the evening there was cold meat, a hot vegetable, with an abundance 
of bread, and some soix of preseiwed fruit. For all this the price was $4.25 a 
week. Mr. Wyckoff did not find the cooking so uniformly goodW the farms as in 
mechanics’ homing houses, and did not find the variety of food so great. The 
luread was not nearly so good, and particularly the pastry was not nearly so 
good. It was not an infrequent thing to find much of the food fried; pork or 
baoon jj^ potatoes fried in the fat 6t tito pork. (192, 193. ) 

Mr. Woods says, speaking particularly of the people amoim whom he works, 
wt the generation which is coming upon the scene has higher standards than 
mold generation. In many cases the young men avoid w saloon; not that 
wy are total abstainers, but they consider uiemselves above the low saloon. 
Th^ have acquired a certain self-respect and certain social standards, partly, 
PWhape, as a result of being in the public schools and partly as a result of 
pelon^ng to social organizackma connM^ with setUement houses and similar 
institutioiis. (204.) 
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9. Ameriean and European uH)rkmen ccmpared.^VLT* Haerab, preflidant 

the Midrale Steel Company, aays that the reaeon why mannfactnnng oah be 
done more cheaply here than abroad is not to be found in the snperiori^ of tools 
or of brain power, but simply in the superior energy of the American. People do 
not work as hard in Europe as we do. The men are allowed more time do 
things. They have a much easier life. He does not think that our superiority is 
due to advantages in raw material and fuel, because the price of fuel and ore is 
not ftxed by the geographical location of the mines, but by the railroad companies. 
(854,855.) _ , 

Mr. Jacob Wkidmann, of the Silk Dyeing Company of Paterson, N. J., sa3rB 
that foreign workmen who come to this country become more efficient after tiiey 
have been here a short time, and in 5 or 10 years u foreign silk dyer will turn out 
a third more work than when he first came-to this country, and iwll be as efficient 
as any workman in the mills. ( 704. ) 

Mr. Lincoln GiODFUiSY, president of the Eddystone Manufacturing Company, 
says that in this country a man would turn off 125 pieces of cotton prints m the 
same time in which the same man would turn off only 100 pieces in Europe, under 
the conditions that exist there. (478.) 

Mr. Steel, a manufacturer of worsted and woolen goods, who has had expe- 
rience both in America and in England, thinks that the capability of the English 
working people in his line is superior to that of the American. The reason is, in^ 
his judgment, that on account of the surplus of good labor in England, the manu- 
facturers can be more exacting and compel them to do their work carefully and 
properly; here that is scarcely possible. (237.) 

10. Amerimn and European conditions cimj)ared,—yLT. Willoughby says that 
the conditions of labor are undoubtedly better here than in any European country. 
There are exceptions, however. ‘'For instance, I believe the coal miners are 
better off in Europe than they are in the United States. I think their actual con- 
diUons of living there are better. They are probably better housed; they proba- 
bly eat better, and they are certainly very much better off as regards stability of 
employment.’' 


In the glass and iron industries our conditions compare very favorably, at least 
wil^ those of continental Europe, but though the British workmen in the steel 
trade do not earn as high wages as ours, they are very well off. ‘ * They have more 
constant work; thitiugh various relief organizations they are better taken care of, 
and their requirements are not so great as they are here.” The great advantage 
of the European workman generally is that the conditions of his life are more 
certoin. The German, for instance, whatever his condition may be in compari- 
son with the American, “ knows that if he meets with an accident inoapacilatiim 
him for work he is going to receive a pension for the remainder of his lire; that x 
he is killed there is going to be a compensation paid to his wife and children; 
that if he falls sick he is going to receive compensation also; and finally, when he 
gets unable to work as a resmt of old age that he will be then entitlea to a pen- 
glou— these are advantages that the American workman does not enjoy.” 

The American workman, on account of his higher wages, may make provision 
against those conditions, and to a certain extent he does so. But the person who 
is most in need of provision, the common laborer, does not ^79, 180. ) 

Mr. Steel, who nas paid some attent^n to the cost of living in England and 
America, believes that the cost of living generally is somewhat lower there, but 
among working people is almost as high as here. The prices of food are, if any- 
thing, higher there. The only articles which he discovered that were cheaper 
than in this countiy were potatoes. “ But they live fairly well over there; tney 
do not consume a great deal of meat; their food is more of the character of cer^s— 
bread and things of that kind. ” Working people do not live in separate houses, 
but in rooms, ^ey generally have gas, but do not ordinarily have bathrooms. 


hey generally have gas, but do not ordinarily have bathrooms. 
For heating they depend almost entirely on open fires. As to clothing, prices are 
somewhat lower in Great Britain, but not, Mr. Steel thinks, very much lower. 


somewhat Tower in Great Britain, but not, Mr. Steel thinks, very much lower. 
His Impression is that the profits of retailers are greater there th»n here. There 
is no omer oonntry in which the ready-made clothing bnsiness is so develcmed as 
in the United States, nor where ready-made garments are so well made, either in 
point of workmanship or as to style and general character. Mr. Steel bdleves that 
mess goods are sold to consumers as cheaply as the product of ordinary tidlotein 
Bttgtod. ^Riere it is necessary to depend almost entirely on tailors. (988, 889. ) 

lir. Wbidm anN says that workmen can live mmre chea^dy in tiiis c ount r y than 
abroad. Some of his foreign-bom employees have kept a record and have found 
ildit living is dieaper in this country. (707. ) 

it. Booking of working classes--- {a) New York,--- , 
theilivalionof the working classes dependslargely on theoonditSonof th^MNu 
Thero has been a noticeable improvement iu this respect in New York wiHihi 10 
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years, and still more within 20 years. The legislation for Improving the homes 
of the poor has been jndioions and wholesome npon the whole, and has becm 
fairly well enforced, thouh the enforcement of it brinffs np the question of an 
efficient police system. The dispositicm of capitalists to bnila improved tenement 
houses is increasing noticeably, and the ex|}eriment8 in this direction have on the 
whole been encouraging and reassuring, yet the movement lags far behind the 
position it should have reached. It seems to be one of the defects of the trade 
unions that they have given no attention to this subject. It has not yet been po8> 
Bible to interest smtUl shareholders in the building of improved tenement houses. 
This is most unfortunate. Model tenement houses ought to be built by the people 
and not for them. 

Bishop Potter believes that the tenements of New York are not owned to a great 
extent by the large owners of real estate. He believes that they prefer a hl^er 
grade of property. Tenement property is troublesome and ne^s constant vigi- 
lance. The witness thinks it is owned considerably by Hebrews and by people who 
are not of great wealth. His knowledge, however, is not definite. 

The problem of decent housing is partly a problem of the education of the people 
themselves. Many of the inhabitants of New York, coming to us with Eastern 
ways and habits, have to be taught to use a Western house and Western conven- 
iences. (5-7.) 

Mr. Reynolds, head worker of the university settlement of New York City, 
says that the condition of tenement houses in New York has improved, on the 
whole, during the past 10 or 15 years. The older tenement houses were buildings 
which had formeny been occupied by single families. When snob a house is 
turned into a tenement there are always dark rooms and unsatisfactory sanitation. 
The requirements of the building department as to air space, and those of the board 
of health as to light, are much less adequately enforcea with respect to old houses 
than with respect to new. On the lower West side, in the old houses with rotten 
woodwork ana defective plumbing, the prevailing disease is ^hoid or typhus; on 
the East side, where the evil is lack of light, the prevailing disease is tuberculosis. 


Mr. Reynolds says that in a special investigation of the relations between land- 
lords and tenants in the tenement-house districts of New York, in which he was 
engaged, it was learned that the landlords calculate that a given apartment will 
he occupied, on an average, 10 months in the year, and that they base their scale 
of rents on 10 months’ occupancy. When a tenant goes into a new place he has 
to make a deposit. He stays a certain number of months, and when be gets ready 
to leave he lets the rent go as long as the landlord will let it go and economizes and 
saves and is able to pay a month’s rent in advance at the next place. (87. ) 

(b) PMadelphta. Symonds, labor editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
says that she spent her childhood and young womanhood in the neighborhood 
which is now the slum district of Philadelphia. The present tenement-nouse con- 
ditions did not then exist there. They have come in with the Russian and Italian 
immigration. The majority of the houses are old dwellings which are entir^ 
unsuited for the puroose of tenement houses, to which they are now put. Apart* 
ment bouses on the New York plan are beginning to be built. Even in them the 
conditions are bad- Though the houses are not deep, 2 families are put on a 
fioor; the rooms are very small, and the water and toilet conveniences are in the 


hall. (261,262,266.) 

Mr. Folwell, a woolen manufactnrer of Philadelphia, states that working peo- 
ple of the class employed by him live in 2 and 8 story houses, of brick, with bath- 
rooms and hot and cold water. The smaller houses contain from 5 to 7 rooms and 


PoLWELL, a woolen manufacturer of Philadelphia, states that working peo- 
;he class employed by him live in 2 and 8 story houses, of brick, with bath- 


the larger from 10 to 12. The rent is from |12 to $20 a month. The houses are 
habitually occupied by single families. (215.) 

Mr. OrEsson, a manufacturer of transmission machinery, mentions as reasons 
why more working people own their homes in Philadelphia than in other cities the 
cheapness of ground and of buildmg, and the good tranqportation facilities. The 
building and loati agiodations have also helped. Mr. Creseon tfaiiUcs It a good 
thing lor a hoy to be brought up in his father s house. If a man owns a house he 
will takqeoTe of it and teach the boys to do the same. But it is cheaper to rent 
than to bnj, (271.) 

<c) Boston.— Mr. Woods gives some results of an investigation of a ienemsait 
distriotof about 40, (XKlpoptuation in Boston. It wasfomtd thatfullyone-half of the 
negation Qve in apartments of from 1 to 4 rooms for each famil^; one-fifth live 
in tenemmiti and apartments of a higher grade, and nearly aU the remaindar live 
in lodging houess. Less than 100 famUies in tiie diattict have entire honaes to 

X ahy the tenement honaes were formerly residences of well-to do dtiaesa. 
when tiiey are made to serve for 2, 8, or 4 times as many people aa they were meant 
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for, the bathing facilities and the water-closet facilities are very inadequate. 
Whe/re houses have been specially bnilt as tenement houses, the evils ot the venti- 
lating shaft and the dark inside room appears. In an investigation of this district 
made by the Massachusetts Bureau of Siatistics of Labor some 0 years ago, it was 
conolnoed that 2R per cent of the houses were positively objectionable from a sani- 
tary point of i^ew. Within the last few years a large number of the most insani- 
tary buildings have been destroyed by order of the board of health. At present 
the restrictions in Massachusetts upon the building of new tenement houses are 
adequate and effectual, but it often happens that under the pretext of repairing 
an <nd house a practically new tenement house is constructed under conditions 
which would not be allowed except for this pretext. ( 108. ) 

Mr. Woods says that rent is a rather higher item in Boston than in most other 
American cities, except New York. Often more than one-fourth of the family 
income of the p^i goes for rent. About one-half goes for food. This leaves one- 
fourth for clothing, furniture, recreation, support of religion, etc. The spirit of 
enterprise and self-resDect often leads people to sacrifice food for the sake of cloth- 
ing and furniture, anaperhaps to secure an extra room in which to receive filends. 
“ People familiar with working-class life abroad, who see our working classes 
and see the way they dress, are always misled as to the grade of income on which 
they are.” (109.) 

(d) Fall River.— liSx. Thomas O’Donnell, secretary of the Fall River Mule 
Spinners’ Association, says that factory tenements are gradually disappearing 
from Fall River. There is no need now for mill owners .to build tenements for 
their operatives, as there are plenty of tenements in the city. The tenements built 
now are more modem than those built by the mill companies 25 years ago. Many 
of the operatives, however, are compellea to live in the poor tenements Wause of 
their small earnings. The rents of the factory tenements vary from $1.50 
a week up. For other tenements, built in a more modem way, the rental is 
from $10 to $14 per month. Many of the mill operatives own their own homes. 
The cooperative banks have, to a great extent, assisted them in obtaining homes. 
(566,667.) 

(e) Europe,— Mr. Blaubtein, superintendent of the Educational Alliance of 
New York City, refers to model tenement houses in Frankfort on the Main, 
which have been built by private individuals under arrangements which give 
them 4 per cent on their money, and turn all the rest of the income into a sinking 
fund for improvements. This fund is managed by trustees. The occupants of the 
houses exercise a control over the property and have a feeling of ownership in 
it. (137.) 

13. Discontent among working classes,— Mx. Wyckopf says that during bis 
experiment as an unskilled laborer in Chicago he made it a point to attend as 
many meetings of the revolutionary classes, socialists and anarchists, as he could, 
and to come to personal acquaintance with their leaders. He found that Germans 
and Polish Jews were to be found in the largest numbers among socialists and 
anarchists in Chicago, but that all nationalities were ropresented. The majority 
of the men of revolutionary opinions were foreign bom and of comparatively 
recent immigration. They were not largely professional agitators, but were 
almost exclusively working people, and largely of the skilled-artisan class. It 
seemed to him, however, that while there were industrious workingmen among 
them, the majority of the rank and file weve not thrifty, were not good working- 
men, but were men who did not keep their jobs very long. 

Mr. Wyokoff did not And the socialists at all destmetive in their opinions. 
Their views are rather evolutionary. They believe that the processes of social 
evolution are all working in the direction of the collectivist order of society, as 
contrasted with the individualist order. They have two very definite objects in 
view: The first is to form a political organization which they hope will extend 
until it will embrace a sufficient number of voters to gain ^litical control; the 
second object, to which this is preliminary, is to use political control to reor- 
ffanize industry, by substituting for private prop^ty in the instruments of pro- 
anction collective ownership of them. They antidpate no revolution in bringing 
this about, but they regard the progress of centralization and the organization of 
capital as preparing society for tne final collectivist organization. There are 
many men among the socialists who believe in socialism as in a religion, and who 
try tb theinselTeB centers of missionary influence. Thmr discussions, how- 
ever.m not baaed upon simple discontent, Imt are rather discustions of princtole. 
Ifr. wyokoff did not hear amo^ them much violent hostility to any class. They 
oOQStantiy contrasted the <aq;>italistic class and the wamhoaraing darn, but he 
heard no violent speeches agrast the capitalistic dass. They seemed to rward 
it, as wdi as the prdetariat. as the result of evolution. They considered that thh 
caidtalists wme not themsdves to blame for the condition of things. The class 
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WM looked on as tyrannonsly appropnating the values created by the wage- 
earning class; yet it was not spom of with noatility. but rather in the way oi a 
theoretical acoonnting for an economic condition which is a part of the evolu- 
tionary devdopment. There would be frequent admissions that there are many 
capitalists who as individuals are good men, and that the capitalistio class repre- 
sents a necessary phase of evolution. 

On the other hand, Air. Wyckoff has the feeling that among the anarchists there 
is a strong hostility to the capitalistic class, and that many, especially of those who 
call themselves communistic anarchists, believe in the violent overthrow of the 
present organization of society. (188, 195, 196.) 

13. Saving by workmen. --Mr. WYOKOFF says that he always found it possible 
to save money out of the wages he received as an unskilled lal)orer. His plan did 
not enable him to learn what a man could save by sticking to one employment, 
say for a whole year. As soon as he had worked a few weeks in one place he gave 
up his job and spent his savings in walking through the country; nut he never 
found it impossible to make savings, and often he was able to lay by a large part of 
his wages. He gives details of his earnings and the cost of board. ( 172-1 w. ) 

Mr. WOODS says: family which manages to put by something is likely to 

rise in the scale, and a family not putting anything by is in all probability tend- 
ing downward.” An important feature of tne work of the South End House is 
the encouragement of thrift. One of the workers, a young woman, goes about to 
the factories of the district, especially those where young women are employed, 
and collects their savings. ( 1 99, 203. ) 

Bishop Potter says that the foreigners who come to New York, and who are 
accustomed to lower planes of living, are very thrifty, and that the savings bank 
exerts a most conservative intiuence over them. Though they may be anarch- 
istic or revolutionary in their tendencies, they cease to be destructive as soon as 
they have some money in the bank. (6. ) 

14. City and country.— Respective advantagee.—RLr. Wyckoff considers that 
tor men of skilled trad^ it is on the whole better— better for their trade and bet- 
ter for the interest of their class— to be under conditions which admit of their 
being members of trade unions, and adding their personal strength to the strength 
of the union. For them, therefore, he seems to consider city conditions tnore 
favorable. But for unskilled laborers, in the present conditions of employment 
in this country, he considers it far better to be in the country than in the large 
industrial centers. (193.) 

15. Chinese labor.— Mr, Wyckoff states that in working his way from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco in the early part of 1893 he was effectually cut off from 
the possibility of finding employment on the railways by the presence of Chinese 
labor. He observed no mixed gangs of Chinese and Americans. n92. ) 

18. Negro labor.— Mx. Harrah, president of the Midvale Steel Company, says 
that among the 3,400 employees of this company there are 800 or 1,000 colors 
men. They are not men bred in Philadelphia. Philadelphia colored men are 
accustomed to be waiters, cooks, and the like. The steel company gets its men 
from Virnnia. They are men of strong physique, intelligent and docile. While 
they begin as unskilled laborers, they gradually become skilled. There is no 
drinking among them, and there is no friction between them and the white 
workers. (353. ) 

Mr. Hixby, commissioner of labor statistics, Missouri, says that there are no 
factories in that State run wholly by colored labor, and that there are very few 
colored workers in the mechanical arts. Almost all the colored wage workers are 
engaged in domestic work, or in such work as that of porters. (74.) 

B. Agencies for betterment of social conditions.— 1, Legislative 
Bishop Potter has little faith in legislation as a remedy for social 
evfls. He believes that we have too many laws rather than too few. Yet he 
would except ‘‘all law which involves the turning on of the light,” such as fac- 
tory-i nspection laws and those which relate to the sweat shops. (11.) 

of niumMpal functions.— ISi. Woods says that ^ton now has 
public playgroimds, public baths and public gymnasiums. There are swimming 
baths f nr the summer in each great district, and there is one public all-the-year- 
round jath, with acoommodanons for 50 bathers and with sewate departments 
for men and women. The number of baths taken is about d0(),000 a year. There 
ismn to be established in Boston a workingmen’s institute, to be provided by the 
f^nklto fund, the aooumulation of a small bequest left by Benjamin Franklin a 
hnndrw yean a^. The institute will be in part devoted to mechanical and tech- 
nical education for artisans and mechanics already enmged in their trades, and 
inj^rt a general social center for workingmen. Mr. Woods believes that such 
won as this on the part of the city is in the end an economy; that there will be a 
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Baving in the police department, in the prison department, in the almshonse 
department, and in the hospital department. (202. ) 

£ Social Bishop Potter says that the college settlement grew 

ori^nally ont of the desire of college men in England to Mt closer to the laboring 
classes. The first was Oxford House, in London, founded by a number of Oxford 
men who went and lived in the slums and interested themselves in the social rec- 
reations of the people. Next was Toynbee Hall. The success of these movements 
led to the eHtabfishment of similar settlements in New York, Chicago, Boston, and 
other American cities. Young men give a month or 2 months or 8 months to 
this work, living in community in the settlements. One of the advantages of 
these organizations is that they give an opportunity for humanitarian work to 
persons who would be embarrassed if it were necessary to take it up under dis- 
tinctly ecclesiastical auspices. (H, 9. ) 

Mr. Reynolds, head worker of the University Settlement Society, New York, 
says that this society is a voluntary organization, composed of people who make 
annual contributions of $5, $25, or $100 a year to support the work done by the 
University Settlement. The object of the society is to bring together people of the 
laboring class and the wealthier class, to compare ideas regarding the conditions 
of society, and to work together for the amelioration of conditions, especially in 
the poorer (piarters of New York. The lines of work which the society takes up 
may be divided into two classes. First, investigation into the social conditions of 
the quarter in which the settlement is situated; for instance, special investigations 
have been made as to the condition of the unemployed, relations between landlord 
and tenant, the conditions of \^omen workers, and pawn shops. The second pur- 
pose is to provide an opportunity for the people of the district to improve them- 
selves mentally, morally, and socially. The society has two settlements, one on 
the lower East side, in a district peopled main’y by Russian, Polish, and Roman 
Jews, and tho second on the lower West side, in an Italian quarter. The latter 
has just been established; the former has existed 14 years. 

The work of the settlement is carried on chiefly by men living in the houses. In 
the older settlement at Eldridge street there are generally 8 or 10 men. They 
are usually, bnt not always, college graduates. They live there at their own 
expense, paying a regular price for room and board, and taking part in the work 
of the house. There are also 40 or 50 nonresident workers or day visitors. 
They, for the most psrt, are not college graduates. 

■Hie settlement has a kindergarten for the youngest children, between the ages 
of 5 and 7. It has clubs for older boys and ^rls, organized primarily for social 
purposes, and secondarily for educational and moral purposes. Each club has 
a director, a young man or a young woman. The position of the director is, 
however, that of an adviser, rather than of a governor or teacher. He is present 
at the weekly meetings of the club, but the club elects its own officers, and the 
responsibility of good order is put upon the children themselves. The director 
oftener finds it necessary tointeriere in the interest of moderation than in the 
interest of severe discipline. The children are only too willing to punish. These 
children's clubs meet in the afternoon; in the evening there are clubs of older 
persons. 

The settlement has a children’s penny provident bank, with a membership at 

S resent of about 4,000 children. Deposits are held without interest and repaid on 
emand. There is a library with a membership of 1,100 or 1,200. There are 
concerts, music classes, musical and dramatic entertainments. There are some 
simple industrial classes in cooking, business arithmetic, stenography, dressmak- 
ing, etc. Five-cent baths are provided. There is a gymnasium on the ground 
floor and a roof garden on the top. Bummer outings are organized. There is a 
summer home for girls and a summer camp for boys. Probably a little more 
than half of the people who use the building are less than 21 years of age. 

In addition to the direct activities of the settlement itself, valuable work is done 
by other organizations which occupy parts of the settlement’s building as tenants. 
The Provident Loan Association, a model pawn shop, has a branch there. The 
Legal Aid Society has an office there. The Central Federated Union, the central 
labor body of the city, meets there, and so do several trade tmions. The number 
of persons who use the Eldridge street building, in one way or another, is about 
6,00^ weekly. The difficulty now is to find accommodations for societies and 
ormixations which wish to use the rooms. 

while the elevation of the moral tone of the community is one of the chief 
objects of the society, the question of religion does not ent^ into it The settle- 
ment is supported by Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. (78-B2. ) 

kfr. Woods, the head of the South End House. Boston, states that this is a col- 
lege settlement established about 9 years ago. There are at present 7 men in resi- 
dence, and at another house 8 women. There are. besides, about 30 men and women 
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who do not live on the ground, but oome lunally onoe a week for some regular 
dnty. The plan of the settlement is to assume the care of a definite district or 
parish with a population of about 6,000. In this neighborhood the effort is made 
to have some center of infiuence in every block; that is, there is one house where 
the yonng women live, another house where the young men live, another house 
where there is a workingmen's reading room and a kindergarten and a mannl^- 
training shop. Then there are small libraries of 15 or 1^0 books each, deposited in 
tenement homes; a dozen boys and gii la living in the court or alley where a library 
is established become meml>ers of it. One of the workers attends onoe a week and 
gives out books, and talks with the children, and visits their families. Another 
worker, a young woman, goes about among the factories of the district, particu- 
larly those where young women work, and collects their savings. In this way she 
comes into personal relations with them. There is an ascending scale of little 
clubs and classes, beginning with the kindergarten and going on to boys and girls 
and young men and young women. The settlement tries to cooperate with all 
forms of charitable, philanthropic, and educational work in the district. It forms 
the link or connection between the public schools and the homes of the children. 
It comes into active touch with the leaders of the labor organizations. 

The object of the college or university settlement is to place in a poor and 
crowded districts group of young men or young men and young women who shall, 
so far as iKjasible, identify themselves with the life of their district. They are sup- 
posed to be young persons who have been trained in college in some branches of 
social science, and they go there with the double object of studying the situation 
and of doing all that they can for improving the conditions which they find, In 
their work for social improvement they strive, above all, to work with the people 
of the district and to incite self-help and mutual aid among people just as far as 
possible. (198,203.) 

4. Educational Amancc.— Mr. Blaustbin, superintendent of the Educational 
Alliance of New York, says that this institution has existed since 1891. It does 
work very similar to that of the social settlements, but it is not a social settlement, 
because it has no resident workers. Its work is chiefly among the Jews, and it 
is supported chiefly by Jews; but it makes no distinction of race or religion. If 
one who is not a Jew applies for admission into a class or a club, or wishes to draw 
books from the library, or wishes to attend the gymnasium, no questions are asked. 
There are even colored people in the classes. The institution was formerly called 
the Hebrew Institute. The name was changed to get rid of the appearance of 
sectarianism. 

The work is chiefly among comparatively recent immigrants and their children. 
There are morning classes for children of school age who do not attend the public 
schools, especially recent arrivals who have not learned English. They are pre- 
pared for the public schools and sent there as fast as possible. It is attempted 
to exert a moral influence over them and to teach them habits of cleanliness. 
There are batlis and there is a barber attached to the institution. 

There are also morning classes of graduates of the public schools who want to 
prepare themselves for office work. There is a kindergarten class for children 
from 3 years old upward who are too young to be admitted to the public kinder- 
gartens. These are largely children lioth of whose parents work. In the after- 
noon. from 4 to 7, there are classes for children who attend the public schools. 
The most of these oome for religious instruction. The attempt is made to stop the 
gap between tlie rising and the passing generation. The greatest stress is laid on 
the ethical part of religion, but children are taught to respect their traditions and 
to respect their parents There are also indnstrial classes for girls— sewing, milli- 
nery, dressmaking, and cooking. There are gymnasium classes for both girls and 
boys. There are literary clubs for both boys and girls, meeting in the afternoon. 
A fecial effort is made to teach the children the history of the city of New York. 

The most important part of the work is the evening work. T^hen the adnlts 
who work in factories or in stores or in the sweat shops come. Some of them can 
not come before 9 o'clock; so classes are arranged to begin as late as 9, and the 

foo^*d*i5 S ^Sulld?^ people may be 

thec las s ee and dubs, there is in the building a branch of the Penny 
Pro^^dM^ Fnnd, with as many as 18,000 depositors. There la a branch of the 
Amiuat Free Library, a library supported mod;ly by Jewish prople, whose books 
Mid msg a dnes are sdected espedaliy for the imnugrants. ^ere are books in 
Hebrew, in Rnasiao. andin Yiddish. 

TWe are also classes which do not lead to any particular end; classes in litert 
Wrtoryi eoonamics, constitutional history, music, and art. “The people 
Bast Side are very eager to know everything,” 

On Saturday the building is dosed for secular work, and there are lellgloas 
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servioeif both for the older people, with prayers in Hebrew and addresses in Oer< 
man on topics of the day, and for children, mostly in English. On Saturday 
evening the building is devoted chiefly to recreation. There are dramatic enter- 
tainments which are meant to be of an elevating character and to counteract the 
demoralizing influence of the three regular Jewish theaters in the city. On Sun- 
day there are no regular classes, but tWe is social work. 

A special point is made of celebrating all legal holidays and of teaching the 
people the meaning of them. Special efforts are made to instruct the people in 
American geography and in facts about the different States. It is hoped in this 
way to encourage scattering from New York into Interior States. ( 114-1 IS. ) 

5. Provident fjoan AHsociation—'Hr. Reynolds says that the pawn shop is 
the only means by which money can be raised under any circumstances in the 
lower part of New York City. The regular rate of interest charged by pawn 
shops is 8 per cent a month for the first G months and 2 per cent a month for the 
second 6 months, making GO per cent per annum. The Frovident Loan Associa- 
tion has been organized, partly on philanthropic grounds, to furnish loans at 1 

r jr cent a month. At this rate it has been found possible to return an interest of 
or G per cent on the investment. The branch office, established in the building 
of the University Settlement, did a business of $500,000 the first year in loans 
which usually did not amount to more than $5 or $10 at the outside. Ninety-eight 
lier cent of the articles pawned the first year were redeemed, as against from 70 to 
HO per cent in the average pawn shop. It does not appear to be true that ordinary 

E awnbrokers desire to get the articles. Th^ unanimously state that when they 
ave to take articles they generally lose. They are willing to loan more when 
they think the loan is likely to l)e repaid than when they think it will not be. 
Since the rate of interest is high, they like to loan as much as they think they 
can loan safely. One reason for the smaller proportion of unredeemed pledges in 
^e experience of the Provident Loan Association is that it is rather more conserv- 
ative in its methods than the ordinary pawn shops. (79, 80. ) 

G. Legal Aid Society.— Mi, Reynolds states that the Legal Aid Society is a 
phUaiithropic organization established to provide free legal counsel for the poor. 
The branch established at the university settlement has one salaried lawyer reg- 
ularly employed. Two residents of the building give a certain amount of their 
time to the work without pay. A charge is made of 10 cents for the re^tration 
of a case. If suit is brougnt and money is recovered a certain per cent is paid to 
the socie^. If there is no recovery there is no charge. Advice is given gratui- 
tously. The society is careful not to interfere when there is no reason why an 
ordinary lawyer should not be employed. Most of the contributors to the society 
are lawyers. The society was established partly because poverty prevents so many 
from resistmg injustice through the law and partly because the le^ counsel that 
is given in the poorer quarters tends so largely to encourage ratW than to dis- 
courage litigation. ( 80, 81. ) 


C. Relations of empfoyers and employees*— 1. Generally.— Bishop 
Potter thinks he observes a distinct improvement in the disposition of employers 
to recognize the rights of their employees. Moreover, he believes that the frater- 
nal InsEnct is widely diffused in the minds of employers all over the world. He 
does not think that the popular mind does justice to the growth of this feeling. 
The great enemy of good is ignorance. People are ready to take hold of instru- 
mentalities for bettering the relations between the classes as soon as they realize 
the need. (4,6.) 

Mr. Frank W . Cheney, a silk manufacturer, says that if a manufacturing enter- 
prise is to get on successfully, there must be cooperation and mutual coxmdence 
between employers and employees. If any conditions exist in the mills of Cheney 
Brothers which are unsatisfactory to the employees, they mention the fact to the 
compai^ and the matter is gone over in a friendly way. (788, 784. ) 

Mr. Harr AH, president of the Midvale Steel Company, says that the Baldwin 
Locomotive "Worn must treat their men very kindly, bmuse when work is slack 
with them many come to the Midvale Steel Worlm, but when work picks up at 
Baldwin’s the men leave the Midvale and go back there, even thou^ they may 
be getting big wages. Mr. Harrah declares that his own pblicy and desire is to 
make his works attractive to the men, for selfish reasons. One invests a great 
deal of money In the education of a man. It is necessary to be patient with nim, 
to explain thiw to him, and to let him waste a quantity of material while he is 
in training, when he is thoroughly educated, the wor^ can not afford to lose 
him. In 1894 and 1895 and 1896 Mr. Harrah took contract after contract which 
bronght no profit, and some which involved a loss, simply to keep the men together 
and enable them to support their families in comfort It was not a philanthn^ic 
measure, however, but a measure of business; and when good times came the com- 
pany got its rowa^ (850, 851.) 
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8. Modd toum$*^UT, Nblbok, prei^dent of the N. 0. Nelson Mannfaotnrtng Cknn- 
pany^ tefhrs to the beantifloation of factories and their anmundings, and ihe pro- 
vision of dining and restrooms and of leotnreoonrses and libraries for employees: 
a series of provisions which, as he says, are 8(»netimee designated by the name of 
social betterment These things cost some money, and to this extent may be 
regarded as a form of profit shfmng. 

Mr. Nelson refers to his own model village of Leolaire, 111., laid out on a tract 
of 135 acres of land 18 miles from St. Lonis. The village is provided with well- 
made and tree-lined roads, with a bowling alley and a billiard room and a clal> 
honse for single men, with a room for evening gatherings, and a lecture cmd dance 
hall, which, by the aid of sliding partitions, is used also for a schoolhonse. There 
is a greenhouse which provides flowers for the public grounds and gives them away 
to such as will set them out in their yards. The company has its own electric- 
light plant for lighting the faoto^ and the village, and its water plant. It has 
built cottages of from three to six rooms and sold them on easy terms to such 
employees as have wished to buy. It provides lawn mowers for everybody’s use, 
ana if anyone wants n^ore garden room than he has on his own lot, he can have 
all he wants, already plowed, on the adjacent farm. At the start scarcely any of 
the people made mdens or planted flowers; they did not know how to do it or 
care for it. By infections example they now all have gardens and handsome yards. 

No resident has ever been ask^ to cut his grass, or go to church, or keep sober; 
mainly, 1 think, for that reason there has never been a fight, or a drnnk, or any 
interference with a neighbor. ” There are a kindergarten and a primary school and 
a dancing class, and two or three reading clubs among the children. There is a 
lecture course every winter. Mr. Nelson has lived in me center of the village for 
8 years, and he asserts that he never had better neighbors and that no morelntel- 
ligent or better behaved children than those about him can be found anywhere. 
(861,802.) 

Mr. Willoughby speaks of the model villages and institutions which have been 
established in connection with the Krupp works at Essen, and adds that there is 
scarcely a large establishment in Europe where the employer does not provide 
institutions of one kind or another for the benefit of his employees. The reason 
why these things are so largely done in Europe and comparatively so little in 
America is, Mr. Willoughby thinks, the difference of mental attitude between the 
European laborer and the American. The American does not like to have things done 
for him. What he wants be wants as a right. The continental worker does not 
have this feeling. Mr. Willoughby refers, as an illustration, to the experience at 
Pullman. Even in continental Europe, however, some wise employers have adopted 
the policy of turning over their model institutions to their employees as fast as 
possible. Mr. Willoughby believes that even in this country the employers could, 
in many cases, encourage and foster the development of club houses, reading bouses, 
and baths, and the organization of cooperative societies, either for managing stores 
or for building houses. But he should encourage the men to do these things rather 
than do them himself . ( 178. ) 

8. Inmranee of foo/s.—Mr. Wiluam C. Redfibld, treasurer of J. H. Williams 
& Co., says that that company insures the tools of its employees against loss by 
fire or water, without charge, the consideration given being service in the fire 
department of the works. (658. ) 

4, Admnfages of fair treatment of^ emploffees. — Mr. Redfibld says that Indus- 
Mal betterment is not a matter of mving alms, but of doing justice. If a man is 
justly treated and well paid he will be a more economic proancer, except where 
oonditiouB make it imp^ible, than if he is ill treated. A justly treated man pro- 
duces mijre than an unjustly treated one; a contented man is a better and cheaper 
p^ucer than a discontented man. The fair treatment of employees by J. fi. 
Williams & Co., has worked well. The company has lived tfaxongh one panic, 
bolding its working force together and not reducing the pay of any employee. It 
has stood the test of competition, for it has many rivals in the same industry. The 
company has won its success largely because it has paid high and continuous wages 
to its workmen, and has recognized thoroughly the intelligenoe and efficiency of 
itaemidoyees. (667,660,666.) 

VI. finiployBieiit and unemployment^l. Opportunitiei for mptoy- 
meiit^Mr. Wyckoff is convinced by his own experience in earning ois living as 
an unskilled laborer that no man in tWs country who is willing to work at any 
form of honest labor, and is not bound down to any one locality, but is free to go out 
mto the country and look for work, need not long look fruitlessly for employment 
He ad mits, however, that this statement doee not apply to certain localities or to 
seaams of the year, and that it does not ap^y to those who are bound by 
willy ties or otherwise to congested centers of pop^tion. In the great centers 
loe army of the unemployed is a genuine phenomenon. (186-191. ) 
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Mr. Wyckoff feels confident that the period of bis experiment in working as an 
nnskilled laborer, from 1801 to the early part of 1808, was a better time for snch 
an experiment, because a more normal time, than the period following the panic 
of 1808. He believes that 1803 and 1804 were very abnormal years, and that 1801 
and 1802 were much less so. He is convinced , however, that even in 1893 and 1894, 
he would still have found opnortunities for work in the country much as he found 
them in the years in which he did cany on the experiment, b^ause the work he 
got was of a kind for which there is always more or less demand, on the farms, in 
the logging camps, and ( >n the railways. ( 1 92, 1 94 . ) 

Mr. Wyckoff says that nothing surprised him more in connection with his early 
experience in rur^ distiicts and small towns in the eastern part of the country 
than the ease with which he found employment. He belit^ves he never had to look 
for work more than a single day without finding it. He had the same experience 
in traveling west from Chicago tothe Mississippi, upinto Minnesota, down through 
Iowa, and on through Nebraska; and in Califomia abundant opportunities for 
work were offered to him. He never had any trouble in getting work with farmers. 
His experience in this respect was entirely uniform, both in the East and in the 
West. A physician in southwestern Minnesota assured him that at the time when 
he was there, H0,0(K) men could have been put to work within a few neighboring 
counties. This, however, was the harvest season. But Mr. W yckoff was assured 
by the testimony of numbers of farmers that the demand for men was so chronic 
among farmers m that region that they were more than willing to keep desirable 
men throughout the winter at a nominal wage in order to be assured of their serv- 
ices from the Ist of April to the end of November. During the period from 
April to November, the regular wages are $20 a mouth and everything found, even 
including washing. For the few weeks of the harvest season it is easy for skilled 
men tojmt $2.50 and $3 a day. 

Mr. Wyckoff adds, however, that so far as a large proportion of the unemployed 
in the cities are ooncerned, farm employment does not, on account of sooim con- 
siderations, present an oitening for them. Except in the large ranches of Cali- 
fomia, Mr. Wyckoff did not find that farmers made provision in outbuildings for 
the accommodation of help; elsewhere it was the uniform practice of farmers with 
whom he came in contact to take their hired men into the honse, have them eat at 
the family table, and make them members of the family. In numbers of instances 
Mr. Wyckoff was greatly impressed with the high intellectual and social tone of 
the family life of the farmers among whom he worked. Many of them in the N orth- 
west seemed to preserve the very best traditions of New England, A large part 
of the unemployed in cities are unfitted by experience or training to be admitted 
into the life of such families. This may be said without raising the (luestion of 
vicious habits. The recent immiCTant, for instance, could not be admitted into 
families of the type of which Mr. Wyckoff speaks. 

Yet, if such a thing were practicable, and so far as it is practicable, it would be 
of the greatest value in the assimilation of the immigrants, and in their social 
training and training for citizenship. There is no class among whom the foreigner 
could learn American institutions as he can among the farming class. The 
fanners are themselves intelligent and observant. They know American institu- 
tions and believe in them, and they would be able to impart their knowledge to 
fmreign-born men as perhaps no other class in the country could. ( 180, 187, 1 95. } 

Mr. Wyckoff found it more difficult to obtain employment in the larger towns 
and cities than in the country and the small towns. In Chicago, in the winter of 
1891 and 1803, the supply of labor was in excess of the demand by many thousands 
of men. Mr. Wyokoli devoted 2 weeks to continuous effort before he was able to 
find en^loyment. Then he got a place as a hand truckman in a factory at $1.50 a 
day. Tlie existence of a large army of unemployed and the pressure of competi- 
tion among the men seeking employment did not seem to affect wages in the 
factory, and $1.50 a d^ represented considerably more than the means of sub- 
sistenoe. Mr. Wyckoff got good board across the street from the factory at $4.25 
a week, and he wae able to save almost the entire margin between $4.25 a week 
and $9. 

The only other place where Mr. Wyckoff speaks of having found a large number 
of unemployed men is Cripple Creek, Colo. He reached Cripple Creek in the early 
days of mining there and found it impossible to get work. He wwit on from there 
to Creede, which was also in its early days, and again found it impossible to get 
work in the mines. He did get employment there, however, with a gang of men 
building a road, and he received there the highest wages that he ever had as an 
naakUled laborer— ^.50 a day. ( 183, 189, ) 

2. fheunemploy^ (Tlossitofion,— Professor Commons, of the Bureau of Eoo- 
nomio Be$earoli, New York City, suggests that the unemployed should be divided 
into four classes: First, the able-bodieil who are willing to work; aeoond, the able 
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bodied who are unwilling to work; third, the totally incapable; foorth, those who 
are partially inoapaoitatra. Each of these classes shonld have different treatment 

(84.) 

8. Ootiscs of ttnempZoywwnt— Professor Commons says that the most obvioos 
canse of unemployment in this country is immigration. Some of the trade unions 
protect themselves by charging special initiation fees to foreigners. The union 
of itationary engineers has induced the State of New York to pass a law that 
engineers’ licenses shall be granted only to citizens. (42, 48. ) 

ftofessor Commons says that the general tendency of modem industry, with its 
high pressure and its speeding up of machinery, is to increase the number of those 
who can not come up to the required standard of performance. A man who is 
“eiiher plysically, mentally, or morally weak, is less able to hold a job than ever 
bef)ro, and of course in a period of depression he is the first discharged. He is 
the man likely to get into intemperate and vagrant habits, and that numlw is 
neiessarily increasing, owing to the pressure of modern industry, which in this 
comtry is higher than in other countries,” The fixed standard wage rates of the 
trate unions increase the difficulties of the less efficient. Professor t^ommons raen- 
tiors a lithographer in New York who is growing old and can no longer do a day’s 
wori on the basis of the union scale of $25 a week. He could earn $1 8 a week and 
woud be glad to. but the union will not let him take less than the standard rate. 
So h« will be discharged and become one of the unemployed. Provisions of law 
whici fix maximum hours and minimum wages on public work tend in the same 
direcf on. They compel contractors on public works to be more careful about the 
m«n hey employ and to work them harder. Some trade unions remedy this bad 
tendency of tneir standard wage rates by considering separately the cases of indi- 
ydual men, and permitting them to work at lower rates when it is clear that there 
i no subterfuge by which the scale itself may be broken. (87. ) 

Professor Commons points out, in considering statistics of unemployment of 
organized workmen in Great Britain, that there is regularly an increase of unem- 
plo}Tnent in the winter. Unemployment on account of the season can hardly be 
called unemployment, because men who are subject to such things can predict the 
lack of work and prepare for it. A seasonal worker, other things being equal, 
can secure higher wages when he is working, as an insurance against that unem- 
ployment which is sure to come. The case is entirely different wito that unem- 
ployment which is due to fluctuations of business prosperity. It is this kind of 
unemployment which is the serious social problem. (35. ) 

iM r. Hourwiuh says that the great cause of unemployment in 1 898 was, of course, 
the industrial depression. The answers given by employers to the police of Chi- 
cago disclose a reduction in the working force of the establishments of about 40 
per cent. Yet a certain amount of the unemployment was not attributable to any 
^ute crisis. There are seas m trades, for example, and the returns of the factory 
inspector showed that there were periods of unemployed time which could not 
be ascribed to the industrial crisis. 

Drunkenness figured very little as a cause of unemployment. There were cases 
in which aid wm refused on account of drunkenness or bad habits, but in Mr, 
Hourwich B belief they amounted to only about 1 per cent or Jess, ( 166, 167. ) 

Mr. Wyckoff says that there is either a lack of teowledge among city laborers 
of opportunities in the country, or else there is unwillingness on the part of men 
who know of these (mportuniues to accept work in the country with lie condi- 
tions of life there. He found in numbers of instances that men who knew from 
their own experience that they could get work in the country preferred the com- 
parative destitution of chance employment in the city to the isolation and lon^i- 
ness which attend the life of labor in the country. Mr. Wycltoff l)elieve8 that 
with the rise of new communities and thegrowtbof small communities into larger 
ones .and the cheapening of the means of travel, so many city opportunities are 
being brought to places which were formerly isolated and lonefir that the gre- 
garious instinct will cease to work so strongly in crowding men into the great 
industrial centers. (191.) 

1 The wiempJoyed in Chicago in 1S93 ,—Mt, HouEWicn says that at the time of 
^ 55**^ industrial depression, 1893, he had thechair of statistics in the University 

of LPTcago, and he undertook, with the assistance of his class of graduate students, 
to hLudy the condition of unemployment. Two police censuses were taken, and 
data wein gathered by several of the agencies, ^e Central Belief Association 
examined individually 20,(KX) cases of applicatimi for aid, with the practical pur- 
pose of determining the worthiness of the applicant in each case. These figures 
were taMaM by to. Hourwich and his scents. They examined data on file 
m the^Kce of the factory inspector. They also made personal InvestigatioDs of 
tome 800 cases. Mr. Hourwich also went with a party of the students to the camp 
Of the Coxey army, and examined personally some 2M members of it. 
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It was discovered, contrary to popular opinion, that nearly idl the appUcanta for 
relief were residents of Chicago. Only a very slight i)ero6ntage had not livdd in 
Chicago for a period of years. 

The average time of nnemployment was abont 6 months. This shows, not that 
these persons were nnemployed only 5 months, but that they were able to ekd oot 
an existence for 5 months before going to the charity organization. For about H 
months, on the average, they had not paid rent; the landlords had borne vith 
them to this extent; bnt they had paid rent for 2 months on the average, and '>bey 
had got food. Very little property was mortgaged or pledged or pawned. The 
grocer and the milkmw ana the baker and the bntcher had fnmished some of the 
snpport. Some families owed in this way $‘20 or $‘2.1, but not all could get cr^it, 
and the amount of credit was not sufficient to carry them over a period of 5 moiths. 
Mr. Hourwich believes that a considerable part of the living for 5 months andthe 
2 months* rent must have come from savings. This shows, he thinks, that t!iere 
must be in the hands of the workingmen a certain fund to provide for such e«er- 
gencies, and that they can tide over a slack season which lasts less than 5 moni^. 

The unemployment was pretty well divided between the skilled and the unskiled, 
but very few members of labor organizations were among the applicants. Tiere 
maj have been less unemployment among them, or they may have b^n betterpaid 
and able to stand unemployment longer, or they may have been aided bytheir 
organizations. (165-168.) 

Mr. Wyckopf says that it was very plain to him that a considerable elenfint of 
the unemployed in Chicago during the winter of 1891 and 1892 were to be daswd 
as tramps. The tramps come into the large industrial centers in the vinter 
because they can live better there than in the country. Large numbers of thim 
make considerable sums of money by begging. He has been told that men w»o 
become proficient in that line may average as much as $1.50 and $1.75 a day. Tie 
saloons which furnish free lunches make it possible for them to live on compara 
tively small sums, and they can sleep in the 5-cent, 10-cent, and 15-cent lodging 
houses. At the worst there is always the i)olice station to fall back upon. Mr. 
WyckoflP came very little into contact with tramps in the course of his experi- 
mental experience as an unskilled laborer. He did the most of his traveling by 
walking along country roads, and very fewtramps are to be found there. Tramps 
travel bv the railway systems usually, beating their way on freight cars. ( 190. ) 

Mr. w y ckoff is certain also that many of the unemployed men whom he observed 
in Chicago in the winter of 1891 and 1892 were supported by the work of their 
children or that of their wives. (191.) 


the x)eroentage of unemployment among the organized workmen in England fell 
as low as H per cent ii ' .i period of great prosperity— December, 1889— the percent- 
age among workmen as a whole never falls nearly so low. The unions include 
only about 15 or 10i)ercentof the workingmen of England, and even in the unions 
it was over 10 per cent in 1887. Booth’s figures show as much as 30 per cent of 
unemployed ill east London, and Professor Commons thinks that Mr. Booth would 
reckon 10 ^er cent of the workingmen of the whole country as falling below the 
line of efficiency, either mentally, morally, or physically, (87. ) 

6. Evils of unemployment.— "ProteBaoT Commons declares that if workingmen 
can not be brought into the habit of thrift it is doubtful if we can m^e good 
citizens out of them; but if a man’s savings are liable to be swept away by periods 
of nnemployment over which he has no control the inducement to thrift disap- 
pears and character will be broken down. (84.) 

7. Unemployment and prices,— Professor Commons shows by a chart, indicating 
the movement of prices and also the percentage of unemployment of organized 
workmen in Great Britain from 1887 to 1900, that during this period the Ganges 
of employment varied constantly with the changes of genend prices. As prices 
went up unemployment diminished, and as prices went down nnemployment 
increased. There was not more than one month during this period in which the 
rule was not verified. Professor Commons does not undertake to say which is 
cause and which is effect (84, 85. ) 

a Indiscriminate pitungr.— Professor Commons thinks that the reason why peo- 
ple give indiscriminately to beggars is that when a man is asked for ^ms and is 
told that the beggar can not find work he feels that the burden of proof is <m him 
to show that the man can find work. In HolUind the labor colony furnishes a 
tdace where work can be found by anybody. This shifts riie burden of proof to 
m beggar to show why he should not be at work in the labor colony. Professor 
Ctmaam that in Germany public begging hss praotioally been abolished 

by the Sttabnshment of such institutions. (%. ) 

9. Remedies for unemployment.— {a) Oeneraliy^Ut. Wtokoff oonsldera that 
the most impressive feature of the problemof the unemploysd in this country is the 
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lack of w^tific distribatlon of pojmlation, and tiiat meaanrea looking to a more 
sdentifio adjustment of the snp^y of labor to the demand would go to the root 
of the difficulty. ( 195. ) 

Mr. Reynolds finds that one reason why onr people refuse to go from the city 
to the country is that thev prefer to live in the city, and another reason is that 
they feel that if they get into the country they are lost* If they should become 
stranded there, thev position would be much more cidamitouB than in the city. 
The great need is some well-arranged communication between city and country 
by which those who want work done could be brought into direct contact with 
those who want to work. ( 94. ) 

Mr. Willoughby thinks that the evidence is strong that trade unions look after 
their own members very adequately, and that the problem of unemployment relates 
almost exclusively to unskilled labor. He suggests that if cities could so organize 
their work which requires a large amount of manual labor, such as street sweep- 
ing and road making, that the service could be expanded when many were out of 
work. That would be the best way of meeting unemployment. When an attempt 
is made to organize a Bi)ecial relief scheme from the oe^ning after the necessity 
arises it is almost always a failure. ( 170, 171. ) 

Professor Commons believes that a large proportion of those who are unable, 
by reason of mental, moral, or physical weakness, to come up to the standard of 
efficiency required by the conditions of modern industry, and so go into the ranks 
of the unemployed, might be made self-supporting by subjecting them to a regime 
of steady and compulsory labor under proj^r supervision and training, and that 
by virtue of the training a certain proportion might be made capable of self-sup- 
port in ordinary competitive industries. That particular weakness which shows 
itself in epilepsy is cured in the epileptic colony of New York, by giving the 
patients suitaole outdoor work. The superintendent of the institution for the 
feeble-minded in Ohio believes that by taking all the feeble-minded of the State 
and employing them upon 1,000 acres of land he can make them self-supporting. 
The experiment is to be tried, but has not yet had time to show its results. A 
similar experiment is applied m the Australian colonies to drunkards. In Holland 
there is a free labor colony where those are employed who have not the ability to 
maintain themselves in comiietitive employment. Holland seems to have made a 
mistake in permitting people of this character to settle permanently with families 
in her lal:^r colony, and to multiply and produce incompetents. In New South 
Wales it is proposed that the labor colony be a temporary place, and that when a 
man has shown his competency there, he be promoted, as it were, to a homestead 
on government land. It is proposed that be be provided with a cow and a horse, 
perhaps, and that a certain amount of capital be lent him by the government at 
4 per cent interest, and that he be taxed merely on his land value and not on his 
improvements. 

ftofessor Commons would wish to get rid altogether of the penal idea in con- 
nection with such institutions. A court committee would be necessary, but it 
should not be regarded as a penal procedure. A distinction should he made 
betwwn compulsory wotk and penal work. Our present method of commitment 
to jailsand so-called workhouses simply hatches criminalB. (37-40. ) 

Professor Commons says that the idea of the shorter day as a remedy for unem- 
ployment is based on the theory of underconsumption; namely, that the producers 
of commodities have not enough earnings to buy all that they produce. It is 
held that in order to remedy unemployment we mnst give a gieater consuming 
power to the masses of the people. Ime working ^ple sim^y live from hand 
to mouth and consnme what they get. The wealthy classes, with their large 
incomes, do not in fact consume all that comes to them. They therefore invest a 
large part of their incomes in productive enterprises. They add to the produc- 
tive capacity more than the market will stand. In the end more goods are pro- 
duced than there is a market for, and collapse necessarily comes. If the worlnng 
people, who consume all they get, had a larger purchasing power, the consuming 
power of society aa a whole would be greater, and its producing power would be 
BO the phe^iomenou of congestion would notappmr. 

Professor Commons does not &ink that shortening of the hours of labor is a 
remedy. If a man can produce as much in 8 hours as in 10, as is said to be the 
cto. in some industries, it is evident that the 8-hour day will not increase the 
oeiuMd for workers. If the production of each individual is diminished with 
the shortening of hours, and wages are diminished in the same proportion, there 
^11 be a d eman d for more workers, bnt the aggregate wi^ payments to the 
gre^nr number will be no more than was formerly paid to the less, and the con- 
ioimngpower of the w^ workers will not be increased. Ftoally, if indlvidnal 
grodnooon is diminishea and daily wages are not tho cost of prodno- 

tum will be increased, **and an increased cost of prodnofekm means tnat the 
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porchasen will purchase a smaller quantity of the product—there will be less 
salest and consequently the unemployment would not be remedied in that way.” 

The most thorough experiment that haa been made with the 8>hour basis has 
been made in Australia. It has not abolished unemployment there. There is as 
much in Australia as here. (86. ) 

Professor Commons says that under any system of public work in this country, 
workingmen are certain to get the idea that they can appeal over the heads of the 
foremen to somebody. They will appeal to the alderman or the political boss. 
This is the strengfh of the ordinary political machine. Colonel Waring invented 
a means of abolishing this trouble in the street-sweeping department of 
New York, He organized a board of representatives of the street sweepers, 
elected by the men and including no representative of the comm'ssioner himself. 
When a complaint was made against a foreman it was considered by this board. 
Two- thirds of the complaints were dismissed by these representHtives of the men 
without going any further. When this board thought a complaint well-founded, 
the matter was carried up to a board composed of 5 members elected by the 
reprewntative l)oard and 5 memliers appointed by Colonel Waring from the 
superintendent’s stuff. These 10 men considered the appeal. They settled every 
case that was brought before them except one. Just one appeal was taken to 
Colonel Waring himself, and be decided that in favor of the man. (42. ) 

Professor Commons says that if relief for unemployment is to be found through 
public work, the work must not lie done through contractors. When a million 
dollars was recently distributed in Porto Rico for this pur^iose. the work was done 
through contractors. The contractors cut the wages, and compelled the men to 
buy from company stores, and the expected benefit did not appear. In Great 
Britain it was found that army clothing was being made by contractors in sweat 
shops, at very low pay. The Government introduced a danse reiiuiring that in 
all public contracts the prevailing rate of wages be paid. In London the difficulty 
of enfoitiing this clause has led to the doing of municipal work largely by the 
municipality directly. A special advantage of this method is that it is possible to 
increase the activity of work in the winter when private employment is slack. 
The Boston water-works department has adopted this policy. It bought steam 
machines for thawing out the ground so that water pipes could be laid in the 
winter. It reported 2 years ago that, taking into consideration the way in wliich 
the whole staff could be readjusted and organized, it was found that this method 
did not involve any additional cost. (41-42. ) 

Professor Commons thinks that the great difficulty in our State charities and 
penal institutions has been the contest between the two political parties to get 
poss^ion of the offices. This trouble has been met by the institution of a non- 
partisan board, unsalaried, having an eqnal number of members from each party, 
and having no offices to distribute. Suon boards are pt^culiar to this country, and 
are the out^owth of our governmental conditions. The first was established in 
New York in 18(12. It has been found possible to get on these boards men who 
have a genuine interest in the reform of the prisons and the charities. Practically 
all the progress that has been made in this country in improving our State chari- 
ties and prisons has been due to these boards. The board meets perhaps once a 
month, and remains in session for 2 or 8 days. It appoints a secretary, who is a 
salaried official, and who is or becomes an expert on the questions with which the 
board has to deal. When questions of legislation regarding State xirisons or chari- 
ties come up the members of the board and its secretary are called upon, as a mat- 
ter of course, for expert advice. (32, 33. ) 

(b) l^iblic ww/f.— Mr. Woods considers that for the unemployed who are not 
in any way delinquent sortie sort of public work should be provided which should 
carry no stigma with it. The opportunity to earn an honest living ought to be 
given to every man vri thout placing upon him the disgrace of being a pauper. ( 201 . ) 

Bishop PoTTKR thinks that it may possibly be worth while in certain emergencies 
to give people State assistance in finmng work, as in transporting them long dis- 
tances; put, “ on the whole, when the State goes into that business it interferes in 
a way with the freedom of action of individuals.” He is not sanguine as to the 
desirability of State legislation dealing with unemployment. (11.) 

(c) Labor gazette^.— Frotmaor C'OMMONS suggests that labor gazettes or monthly 
pumioations, describing briefly the state of employment in the different localities 
imd the rates paid, are important helps against unemployment. The best gazette 
of this kind in the world is published in New Zealand. There are such puUi- 
catuins. however, in France, in Belgium, and in England. There are none in this 
country. The labor unions do something in disseminating such information for 
the beneflt of their members. (41. ) 

(d) Proposed method of dealing with tramps,— Mr. Woods, of the South End 
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House, Boston, thinks that if every town of more than 5,000 pec^le were oom- 
pelted by State regulation to provide a suitable work test for tramps, their roving 
would be put an end to. This system has been tried in a large number of towns 
in Massachusetts with great success; these towns are avoided by the tramps. (200.) 

(e) Labor colonies,— Mi, Willoughby says that the labor colonies of Gten^ny 
were started under private auspices, though he believes that they now receive 
contributions from the local authorities, and possibly from the State. Theyreach 
only the permanently incapable. A large proportion of the inmates have been 
convicted of crime. Over half have been in the colonies before, and many 
have been there repeatedly. The main function of the colony seems to be to segre- 
gate the hopelessly inefficient persons who would have to be taken care of, perhaps 
in jails or poorhouses, if they were not taken care of there. Very few are per- 
manentlv reformed to such an extent that they can be restored to society and 
become independent workers again. 

The Dutch colonies are quite different from the German. They are more select 
and appeal more to the family man than to the single man. The purpc^e of them 
is iiermanent reformation. Their system is very expensive, and even if it is suc- 
cessful it counts for very little, because the funds allow them to help only a few 
families each year. 

The Australian States have had considerable success in organizing labor colo- 
nies, but that is because they have had large tracts of waste land which have 
reiiuired a large amount of ordinary manual labor. In the older communities, it 
is hard to make use of great amounts of such labor. (177. ) 

E. EflTcGt of machinery on labor,— 1. Effect on employment— Mr. John 
Graham Brooks, president of the National Consumers’ Lea^pie, believes that 
machinery sets more people to work than it throws out. Yet if it is introduced 
under conditions whicn the labor organizations have no voice in determining, the 
laborers feel helpless to secure their share of advantage and their organizations 
are weakened or destroyed. This has been the effect of the lasting machine and 
other important machines in the shoe industry in New England ( 140, 141, ) 

2. Effect on wages.— Mi, McDermott, editor of the Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
says that the development of labor-saving appliances has tended to increase wages. 
In the United States, where there is the greatest development of machinery, the 
highest rate of wages is paid, and wherever there is development of machinery and 
labor-saving appliances there is a corresponding development in wages. The 
introduction of machinery, therefore, has been an advantage to labor, and the 
labori^ men are now themselves beginning to recognize this fact. (502, 505.) 

Mr. Fox, president of the Iron Menders’ Union, says that until within the last 
10 years, or possibly 5 years, labor-saving machinery was not a serious factor in 
the found^,but recently the molding machine has undergone a wonderful devel- 
opment. Molding machines are of various kinds; some for packing the sand in 
the mold and some for drawing patterns. In all cases they are improved appli- 
ances rather than machines. The removal of the pattern from the sand is a part 
of the process of molding which requires the highest skill, especially in the case of 
the smaller castings, us the surface of the mold may be disturbed by the slightest 
swerving. The stripping-plate machines greatly simplify this operation and sup- 
plant the skill of the molder. All the machines greatly increase the Quickness of 
the operation. T*lie application of the machines is confined to the smaller castings 
of which many duplicates are to be made. Mr. Fox is not prepared to say that 
the machino has actually displaced any men, in the sense of reducing the number 
of molders. Increa>ed demand seems to have prevented that. The real trouble 
is the wage Question. Foundrymen seem to prefer to teach unskilled laborers to 
operate machines instead of employing moloers. Unskilled labor, being accus- 
tomed to work for leas than the mechanic, will operate the machines for less. The 
union does not oppose the machines; it only asks that its members be employed on 
them and that wages be maintained. It advises its members to promote the 
development of the mai^bine, and to bring out its best possibilities when they have 
a chauce to operate 1 1. Enmloyers have feared that the union would try to restrict 
the output of machine molders, but this is not the union’s policy. (146-150. ) 

F. Rutes of waffea.— 1. Wages of unskilled labor,— Mi, Wyckoff testifies 
that the first job which he obtained in nis experiment of earning his living as an 
unskilled laborer was on the tearing down of the old academy building at West 
Point. Here he received $1.60 a day. His next employment was that of a hotel 
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bmd and lodging, for work which often extended to 16 hours a day. Soon 
artOT to got work in a logging camp in Pennsylvania at 76 cents a day and his keep. 
In Chicago, as a hand truckman in a factory, he received |1.50 a day. On farms 
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wwt of Chicago he was offered quite unifonnlylSOa month and everything found, 
even inclnding washing, as a regular rate from the let of April until the end of 
November, with the alternative in the haying season of a daily wa^ of $1 and 
everything found. If he had had any shill at me work he could easi^ have got 
^.50 a day during the harvest season. Manv men were getting $3. The harvest 
lasts only a few weeks, however. At Comunl Bluffs Mr. Wyckoff got a job in a 
livery stable at $20 a month and his board. He had the option of reoeiWng $30 
and finding his own board. About 200 miles west of Omaha he got work with a 
gang of navvies on the Union Pacific Bailway at $1.25aday. At Creede, Colo., he 
got the highest pay he ever received as an unskilled laborer, $3.50 a day. This 
was on ro^ maaing. 088, 1^, 187-169. ) 

2. Average wagea in ifissoixn.— Mr. Bixby, commissioner of labor statistics, 
Missouri, presents a table from his annual report, giving the average daily wwes 
of skilled and unskilled labor, as determined in 40 occupations in Missoun. The 
average of all, as given in the table, is, for males skills, $2.85 a day; unskilled. 
$1.28; for females, skilled, $1.32; unskilled, 78 cents. Mr. Rixey believes that the 
average number of days of employment to which the average rates of wages refer 
is nearly the full number of working days in the year. He says that wa^ have 
shown in recent years a slightly upward tendency. The change is not great, how- 
ever, while the prices of the necessaries of life have noticeably risen. (78, 74, 77. ) 

8. Economy of high twipes.— Mr. Steel, a woolen manufacturer, thinks that the 
purchasing power of the people in this country, due to higher wages, is one of the 
great causes of the prospeiity of the country. The consuming power of the com- 
mon i)eople in Europe is very limited. ( 239. ) 

4. Wanes and productivity.— Mr. Justice, a wool merchant of Philadelphia, is 
informed by Edward T. Steel & Co., who formerly had a mill in Bradford, Eng- 
land, and moved it to Bristol, Pa., that they pay $10 a week to some of the same 
work people to whom in England they used to pay £1. The machinery was run 
as fast as it could be run in both places, and there has been practically no dif- 
ference in the output. The only difference is that discipline can not be as well 
maintained in America. A spirit of independence arises which does not exist in 
England. On the whole, no better results are obtained from the same labor, with 
better food, better housing, and better wages. (780.) 

5. EinV/t of low wagetf,—Mx, Wools, head of the South End House, Boston, says 
that while he has found that the instances in which women have been driven into 
sin by want are comparatively rare, yet where large numbers of women receive $5 
or less per week and have to pay $4 for board and lodging, it is easy to see how 
strong the temptation to prostitution is. While prostitution is often due to other 
causes, it is also true that it exists because it is impossible to hold human beings to 
the hard limits of a bare subsistence. (200. ) 

C. Waqefiiisteni of J. H. WHliamK ct (7o.— Mr. William C. Bedfield, treasurer 
of J, H. Williams & Co., manufacturers of drop forgings, says that that company, 
as a rule, advances wages voluntarily. There lias never lieen a general demand 
for an increase of wages by the employees, and none of the workmen have ever had 
their wages reduced. The foreman is always on the lookout to raise wages when- 
ever one of the workmen by superior efficiency and economy earns an advance. 
The.rates paid for piecework have never been reduced by the companv. It is 
believed that when by the piecework system a man through skill and energy 
increases his earnings, he should receive the increase, because the employer econ- 
omizes on fuel, interest, and other important items. In an industry such as that 
of manufacturing forgings repairs are a large item, and a well-paid man so cares 
for his machine as to minimize the need for repairs, because he loses by the time 
taken for such repairs. Men on piecework who are well paid willingly replace in 
their own time work which has bmn spoiled through their fault, and pay at cost for 
the material and fuel used. If the company puts in improved machinery, it makes 
no change in the piecework rate, but the workman gets the advant^ of the 
increased output made possible by means of the new machinery. 

When men are paid wages according to the time system they do not get any 
direct advantage through the patting in of impVoved machinery; yet, as a broad 
fact, it is true that as machinery and product improve, wages rise and the cost of 
production decreases. (659, 662, 668, 6w. ) 

G* IMeUiods of payinir wairefL—l. Timeof payment— Ur Habrah, presi- 
dent of the Midvale Steel Company, says that he has round it beat to pay his men 
every week and to pay in cas^ If i^yment is made in checks the storekeeper who 
discounts the cheqks is oertaih to make something out of it, and if payment is made 
<moe in two weeks or once a month hardships may he caused to some of the men. 
(8$t) 
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Mr. Ira Dimook, president of the Nonotnck Silk Company, says that that omn- 
pany has paid wages weekly since 1880. The weekly payment of wages is required 
by the Massachnsetts law. The system is a benefit to employees, as it enables 
them to pay cash for what they get, and they are not compels to mn np bills. 
(094.) 

Mr. J AMES Whitehead, representative of the Weavers' Progressive Association, 
oi Pall River, says that the weekly ^yment law in Massachusetts gives perfect 
satisfaction. The weekly payment of wages gives operatives an opportunity to 
purchase where they feel disposed. The system has done away with a good deal 
of the giving of credit. (676.) 

Mr. Thomas O’Donnell, secretary of the Fall River Mule Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, says the weekly payment of wages is a great benefit to the wage-earners, as 
it enables them to buy most advantageously. (500. ) 

2. Cimpany «fores.- Mr. Harrah says that his company has no stores and no 
dwellings for the men. He does not think it good policy to go into such enter- 
prist‘8. There is a tendency to force men to deal at the company store and to live 
in the company tenement. This is not fair to the men; and if u man is compelled 
to do whut he does not want to do, even if it is for his benefit, it makes him dis- 
satisfi^'d and leads to trouble. (351. ) 

Mr. Whitehead says that he does not know of any (“ompany stores in Fall 
River. In some of the mills, operatives can go to the mill office and get a note, 
make purchases at certain stores, have the purchases charged and the amount 
taken out of their wages. There is no thing compulsory about this, however. (.676. ) 

if. 1 1 ours of labor.— 1. Bishop Potter 

does not consider that any hard and fast general rule for the hours of labor of all 
workers c m be fixed. The character of the work must he taken into account. In 
the case of railroad engineers, he finds that the men themselves have a very deli 
nite conception of the length of time during which a man can stand in front of a 
thi ottle valve and run an express train. Where work is of an artistic (luality . he 
believes that the mental power becomes so far weakened after a certain time that 
the excellence of the work suffers, and that on this account the employer will 
gain by exacting only moderate hours of labor. When he acted as arbitrator in 
the strike of lithographers in 1800, it was largely on thisgtound that be fixed 
the r hours at 47^ a week. The argument that if some establishments iu a trade 
are compelled to shorten their hours their competitors will have an unfair advan- 
tage, IS not conclusive. You must make a beginning somewhere. It must 
impinge upon somebody, and the hope is that yon can pull up the whole line to a 
higher standard. ” (10,11.) 

2. Eight -hour dav.— Mr. Steinbiss, general secretary- treasurer of the National 
Building Trades Council, gives the resnlt of some inquiries as to the extent to 
which men in the building trades work over 8 hours a day. The details which 
he gives, relating to the cities in which local building trades councils exist and 
are affiliated with the National Building Trades Council, indicate that the great 
majority of the workers belonging to these councils do not work more than 
8 hours. In some cases hours are longer for shop work than for outside work 
in the same trade. Mr. Steinbiss sug^sts that this is because workmen out- 
side the building trades are employed m the same shops and are less advanced 
than the building trades workmen, while the 8-hour law can not well be 
enforced for some without being enforced for all. So far as physical conditions 
are concerned, shop work is quite as trying as outside work, and perhaps more so 
in some trades. Tne building trades have succeeded better than most others in 
cutting down the hours of labor, and the reason is that in the building trades only 
a few men are employed by each contractor, while the factories are controlled by 
companies, which are harder to influence. The example of the building trades 
18 having an effect, however, on other workers. ( 17. ) 

Mr S^nbiss says that the shortening of hours in the building trades necessarily 
makes theerection of buildings ^Kjmewhat more expensive, but he does not think 
that if (iiminisbee construetion. As the hours of workmen decrease and their 
wages increase, they themselves have more to spend in building. (17. ) 

Sr president of the Central Convention of Shoe Workers of Philadel- 

S nia, uys trat this organization has not made any efforts to secure the 8-hour 
however, with many others that it wonld be far better for all 
* f obtained. He has heard such expressions from many 

or tjia fwow-workmeu and more from pieceworkers (who are in the majority 
V ^ fellows) than from day workers. The earnings of the pieceworkers 
w^d tw reduced, but he has heard them say that they would be satisfied to have 
eoovter hours and let those have work who are unemployed. (888.) 
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8. IWect of shorter workday on prodMcfwm.— Mr. Redfield says that on Jan- 
uary 8ia§t, J. H. Williams & Ck)., after consultation with the leading work- 
men, rednc^ the hours of labor from 10 hours a day to 1) hours a day, and at 
the same time paid for the 9 hours the wages previously paid for 10 hours. The 
experience of the company thus far has shown that the 9-hour day is profitable, 
for there has been a slightly larger average output for the 9-hoi.r day than there 
was for the 10-hour day, though in every other respect work has been done under 
similar conditions. In the grinding department, where the severest test would 
come, the output under the 9-hour day has come within 1 per cent of the output 
under the 10-nour day. This has not been due, either, to the fact that methods 
were lax previously, for there was rigi<l 8ut)erviBion under the lO-honr system. A 
part of the gain has undoubtedly Ijeen made by reason of the fact that under the 
9-hour system the men go promptly to work on the minute and w^ork close up to 
the close of the day. It is true, however, that a man cun work normally at a 
higher rate of speed without pushinghimself for 9 hours than he can for 10 hours. 
The fundamental reason for the keeping up of the amount of production is to be 
found in the spirit of the men themselves. It is, of course, true that if a machine 
were speeded up to the highest point, were kept in absolute condition, and were 
continuously fed, a workman could not keep his output; up to the same amount if 
the hours of labor were shortened, but these perfect conditions are rarely, if ever, 
found. It can not be demonstrated mathematically just how it happens that a 
man produces as much in 9 hours as he formerly produced in 10 hours, but, as a 
matter of fact, it has been the experience of almost every manufacturer that a man 
can and will and does do more the moment he is justly and fairly and liberally 
treated. The business done by J. H. Williams & Co. involves the use of a great 
many different kinds of machines, and the experience of the company hiis been 
such that it is entirely satisfied with the situation which has developed from the 
shortening of hours and considers that no loss has resulted. This feeling is shared 
by at least one other large establishment in the city of Brooklyn, an establishment 
employed in the building of hoisting engines. ((>r)9. (9i:>, (M‘4, 606. ) 

Mr. Frank W. Chknev, treasurer of Cheney Brothers, silk manufacturers, says 
that it might be possible in some departments to turn out as much work in a 
9-hour day as in a 10-hour day. That would not be true, however, in departments 
where machinery comes in as a heavy element. A machine runs straight ahead, 
and the more mfoutes it runs in a day the more work it turns off. In industries 
where work is paid for by the piecework system, as is the case in the mannfacture 
of drop forgings, the workmen would be anxious to get out as much as possible. 
Where workmen were paid by the day, however, they would have no particular 
incentive to hurry. ( 76J1. ) 

Mr. STEiNBiHsdoes not believe that a man can accomplish as much in 8 hours as 
in 10. “If that were the case our object would fail. The object in introducing 
the 8-hour workday, and lately the Iteturday half holiday, is to rive the unem- 
ployed work.” A further object is to insure sufficient rest and recreation to 
workers. (16.) 

Mr. Whitehead says that the shortening of the hours of labor would not neces- 
sarily mean that there would l)e smaller production. It has been demonstrated 
beyond question that a man working 8 hours a day will accomplish as much in the 
year as he would working 10 hours a day. (577. ) 

4. Hours of labor for Mr. Lincoln Godfrey, president of the Eddy- 

stone Manufacturing Company, says that under the laws of Pennsylvania women 
and minors are treated alike as to the hours of labor, and the law provides that 
they can not work more than 13 hours in any one day or 60 hours in any one week. 
Many of the women would like to work overtime, and there is not any reason why 
a grown woman should not be permitted to use her own judgment as to the num- 
ber of hours she wants to work, the same as a grown man. The women could 
correct abuses just the same as the men can. (481 . ) 

Mr. Whitehead says that be believes that the hours of labor are too long for 
both women and minors. If possible, there ou^t to be a national law enacted 
shortening the hours of labor tor women and children. It would not necessarily 
follow that if the hours of labor of women and children were reduced the hours 
of labor would be reduced for men too. (577, 578.) 

5. Hours of labor in Europe.— Mr. Justice, a wool merchant of Philadelphia, 
speaks, from information received, of 18 and 14 hours of work a day in hosiery 
milla in Chemnite. with work on Sunday up to 13 o’clock. In this country we 
work 10 hours a day. and never on Sunday. “ In Germany they work longer 
hours than they do in England,” Mr. Jnstdee does not mention the English hours 
epecifioally. (884.) 
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ni. SPECIAL LABOR PROBLEMS. LABOR LEGISLATIOK AND 
OTHER REMEDIES. 

A. Labor leirislatlon in ffeneral.—l. DeMraMity of uniform 
Woods, head of the South End Hoase, Boston, says that there is a good deal of 
feeling in Massachnsetts that some national factory legislation is needed. Diffi- 
culty 18 found in bringing the Massachusetts legislation to the level which should 
be reached in an enli^tened modem community, because certain other States are 
verv slow about making beginnings in that direction. (201.) 

Mr. Robert T. Davis, President of the Stafford, Wampanoag & Algonquin 
Print, Mills, is in favor of a national labor law limiting the hours of labor in the 
different Industries, and eiiualizing labor conditions in the different States. (591.) 

Mr. Simeon B. Chase, treasurer of the King Philip Cotton Mills, thinks that it 
would be very desirable if there conld be national legislation in respect to hours 
of labor, sanitation, factory inspection, etc., so that there should oe a uniform 
condition of things for manufacturers in different parts of the country. (568. ) 

Mr. Pierce, president of the New England Cotton Yarn Company, says that it 
would be an advantage if there could be a national labor law, so that competition 
would be more nearly uniform. (545. ) 

Mr. Chari, E s H. McDermott, editor of the Boot and Shoe Recorder, says that 
the shoe manufacturers of Massachusetts would like very much to see the sub- 
stance of the laws of Massachusetts concerning child labor, inspection, hours, and 
female labor enacted in other States where they have competitors. (504.) 

Mr. Thomas O’Donnell, secretary of the Fall River Mule Spinners’ Association, 
thinks that there should be a national labor law. The workingmen in Massachu- 
setts are handicapped in their efforts to get more favorable legislation in regard 
to hours of labor and other matters on account of the laws relating to such mat- 
ters in other States. (569, 570.) 

Mr. James Whitehead, representative of the Weavers’ Progressive Association 
of Fall River, says that the hours of labor ought to be the same throughout the 
c ountry, and that he would like to see a national working day of 9 hours. The 
mill operatives in the Southern States are at the present time much interested in 
bringing the hours of labor down nearer to what they are in other States. (578.) 

Mr. James Tansey, secretary of the Carders’ Association of Fall River, says that 
uniformity in industrial legislation throughout the country is verv desirable. 
The hours of labor onght to i;e uniform and shorter. Shorter hours of labor would 
mean lesser production, and would have a tendency to advance prices and wages. 
(580.) 

Mr. Joseph G. Jackson, secretary of the Slasher Tenders’ Union of Fall River, 
believes there should be national legislation in respect to labor, and that there 
should be both national and State inspectors appoint^ (585, 589. ) 

5. Prohibition of night wor/e.—Mr, T. O’Donnell, says that recently some of 
the mills in Fall River began to rnn nights with a second set of help. The Mule 
Spinners’ Association is opjiosed to night work on principle, and has been trying 
for several years to get legislation preventing nignt work on the par* of women 
and minors. (570.) 

3. Wage law in New ForA:.— Mr. William J. O’Brien, of the Granite Cutters’ 
National Union, says that there is a law in the State of New York providing that 
State and municipal corporations, and contractors or subcontractors employed by 
them, shall pay to their workmen the prevailing rate of wages paid in the locality 
where the work is performed. This law prevents a man from importing cheap 
labor, and has proved to be very effective. There has been triable in Chio^o over 
the wages paid to workmen employed in constructing the Cfale^go post-office. If 
there had been a law similar to the one in force in New the contractor 
would have been compelled to make proper terms. The mattelr hu now been set- 
tled. l>nt there was not much progress made on the buildin^tintil the settlement 
was re^ed. (4»4, 469. ) 

Mi Leo, president of the Builders’ League of New York, speaks of the prevail- 
ing rate of wages law, passed in New York in 1898, as the worst sample of law, 
IMis^ Urg^y by the labor lobby.” It enables men employed by mnnicipalities to 
c.aim trvtra pay fmr any extra time thev may have worked in the past, dnrlng the 
full term of their employment. He believes that suits have been entered nnto it 
for over |8.0(X),000, and that the corporation counsel of New York City has con- 
fessed judgment for large amounts. (101, 103. ) 

4. Influences securing labor Icgialatwn.^TAt. Leo, asserts, as of his own knowl- 
ow, that the Central Federation of Labor of New York City has maintained a 
lobby of 8 or 10 men at Albany through the whole session of the legislature, either 
at Its expense or at the expense of the several affiliated organizations. The poUoy 
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of the unions has been to make a blacklist of men who are alleged to hare opposed 
their measnres. They put on this list every man who refuses to accept their propo- 
sitions ill full, without modification. The Federation has in some cases admitted 
that it has been nnfairin denouncing men for offering certain amendments, though 
they were in sympathy with the desires of the unions. (102. 103. ) 

Mr. Lawson, vice-president of the Builders* League, of New York, complains 
of the injurious activity of the labor organizations in promoting legislation. The 
Builders* League has had to send representatives to Albany every winter for years 
to try to beat bad bills and get good ones passed. He would be glad, and he is 
sure his organization would l>e glad, to confer with the labor organizations in 
advance with regard to proposed legislation. The labor legislation whicli is intro- 
ducefl is often ridiculously unfair, and the promoters of it can sometimes be led to 
see the wrong of it when the case is fairly presented to them. Yet he does not 
think the agreement for preliminary conference conld be brought abont. If the 
employers proposed it, the workmen would think they were seeking an advantage. 
(104-1 on.) 

Mr. Haudino, a building contractor, says that when he has had occasion to 
speak with members of the legislature about pending bills, he has always found a 
peat fear of the labor element. The labor organizations print a black list of pub- 
lic men who have acted contrary to their wishes, and circulate it among their 
memliers. The fear of getting on this list exercises a powerful influence on 
legislators. ( 107, lOH. ) 

Mr. Harding says that- the Builders’ League has a committee to watch proposed 
legislation at Albany, and there is also a legislative committee supported by the 
Building Trades' Ciiil), the Masons and Builders’ Association, the Master Carpen- 
ters’ Association, the Master Plumbers, and the Master Steam- Fitters. The two 
committees often cooperate. They do not have representatives constantly at 
Albany, but they have copies of all bills sent to them, atid send committees to 
Albany when it seems necessary to act with regaid to any measure that has been 
introdnced. (107.) 

B. Biireiiiia of statistics of labor.— Mr. Rixey, commissioner of labor 
statistics of Missouri, says that the duties of his office include the gathering and 
furnishing of information with regard to all the mechanical, agricultural, min- 
eral, educational, labor, and other interests of the State. He also has the super- 
vision of the inspection of sweatshops and manufactories ; and the two State free 
employment bureaus are in his charge. He is permitted to expend $24,000 a year 
in addition to his own salary of $2,0W. He employs 6 or 8 people in aU. (61, 75. ) 

C. Labor councils.— Professor Commons thinks that labor councils, some- 
what after the pattern of our State boards of charities and corrections, might 
well be established in the different States and also under the General Government. 
Such boards exist in several Euroiiean countries. The object of them is not the 
equal representation of two political parties, as in our State boards of charities, 
but the equal representation of capitalists and laborers. The French board, 
called the Superior CA)uncil of Labor, is composed of 16 members, elected by asso- 
ciations of capitalists, manufacturers, etc.; 16 representatives of the labor organ- 
izations. and 16 expwts appointed by the Government. The council has existed 
since about 1891. until 1899 all members were appointed by the minister of the 
interior. Belgium haa^ somewhat similar conncil, instituted about tbesametime 
as that of France. Asitria has one which was established several years later. 

Professor Commoil^emarks that onr Department of Labor is often criticised 
because it does not viertake to draw conclusions from the volnminons materials 
which it collects. Jjftis opinion this is beyond its province. The Commissioner 
of Labor la an ad^Kistrative officer. A conncil like that of France, however, 
conld take the miiPli^ furnished by the Department of Labor and draw concln- 
sions, and recomm^wlegislation upon the basis of it. In France, when the ques- 
tion of the prevailii^. rate of wages on public contracts was brought before 
parliament, parliamem referred it to the labor conneiL The labor council called 
on the department of labor for information as to the practices in other countries, 
and the resulting report is the most complete in existence up to the date of it— 
1897. The conncil recommended that in all public contracts a clause be inserted 
requiring that the prevailing rate of wages be paid, and abont a year afterwards 
parliament adopted the recommendation. (88. ) 

Mr. WiLLOuoHHY says that there has developed in Europe quite an elaborate 
•ystom of labor conncil^ whose functions are different from those of arbitration 
boards. Their pnrpose is rather to furnidi the employeea with an organ for learn- 
ing what public opinion ia, and for exercising an influence npon public opinion, 
^nitey ara composed partly of employers and partly of em^oyees. The government 
the opinion of these councils in regard to social mattm and the councils cUs- 
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case them and report The warn workers on the continent are not organised like 
those of Gh:eat Britain or of the United States, and the press does not give any 
such opportunity for developing or expressing public opinion. There is a field for 
such councils in those countries, therefore, which does not exist here. ( 176. ) 

D. Factory inspection. Exietinir conditiona.— 1. Factory inspection 
in Ma8sachiL8etts.—UT. Ira Dimock, president of theNonotnck Silk Company, says 
that in Massachusetts there are State inspectors who visit factories from time to 
time to see that the laws in respMt to the hours of labor are obseiTed. The in- 
spectors also note whether there is any dangerous machinery in use, whether the 
machinery is properly guarded, whether fire escapes are provided, etc. The re- 
strictive laws as to hours of labor, etc., do not in any way interfere with the busi- 
ness ot his company. On the whole, it is better that there should be such laws, 
though some of the requirements come pretty close to being an invasion of private 
rights. (695,696.) 

Mr. James Tansby, Secretary of the Carders Association of Fall River, says, 
that the factory laws in Massachusetts are quite well executed. There are some 
defects, however, in the laws themselves. (580.) 

Mr, Joseph Jackson, Secretary of the Slasher Tenders' Union of Fall River, 
says that the factory law in Massachusetts is defective in that, in order to prove a 
violation of the 58 hour law, it is necessary to have the employee testify. The in- 
spector's evidence ought to be sufficient to secure conviction. (589.) 

2. Factory inspection in Mmouri.—Mr. Rixky says that his State has no State 
factory inspectors. In 1892 the legislature passed a bill making it the duty of the 
city authorities of all cities of 5,000 population and over to appoint factory 
inspectors and provide for their compensation. St. Louis has, however, never 
complied with the law. In Kansas City the building inspector is also factory 
inspector. The State commissioner of labor statistics is the head of the factory 
inspection system, and the city inspectors are expected to report to him. The 
inspection is meant to cover sanitary conditions, and by a recent law it has been 
extended to bake shops. (61,78.) 

8. Maintenance of sanitary conditions. --iilii, Redfield says that bathrooms 
have been placed in each department of the shops of J. H. Williams & Co. Each 
bathroom contains lockers for the men in the department, has the l>est sanitary 
plumbing arrangements and a shower bath. For the purpose of exhausting 
emeiy dust from the finding room, a hood is fitted over each wheel and connected 
with a tube passing through the floor into a large main, through which it runs to 
a ])owerful fan situated high up under the forge roof. This draws the dust inward 
and downward from the grinding wheels into a large receiver whose outlet pro- 
jects beyond the forge roof. The floors of the forge shops are covered with iron 
plates so as to promote cleanliness. The shops are ventilated by means of placing 
individual chimneys for the hoods over each nre to remove gas and hot air, and by 
furnishing ample window space and a double line of overhead fan lights at the top 
of the buflding. In addition, clean fresh air is drawn in by powerful fans ana 
distributed through the shops in such a way that it descends above every man’s 
bead through a flexible pipe which is under his control. In the summer months 
an abundant supply of cool and carefully filtered water is provided for the work- 
ers. The equipment of the works in regard to safety appliances is far beyond the 
requirement or the law, and employees are requested, to j^int out to their respect- 
ive foremen any defective or dangerous conditions existing in any machine or 
apparatus. Cu^idors are provided, and spitting on the floors or stairways is for- 
bidden. Waste cans for both clean and oily waste are furstihed, both for cleanli- 
ness and to avoid danger from fire. The machine shop floal| gre scrubbed weekly 
with hot water and 6(^. The works have been made attrai^e to the eye by the 
training of vines over the exterior of the buildings and by pmting the yard with 
quick-growing vines and flowering plants. 

The company has offered prises open to all employees noton salary for sugges- 
tions for improved methods of management, and a number of valuable suggestions 
have been received and adimted. (^7, 658, 659.) 

4. Frecavticms againsit /re,— Mr. Bedfield says that J. H. WiUiams & Go. 
has orennized a fire brigade among its employees which, on trial, has proved 
moat efficient, lliousands of dollars have been spent also on fire pro^tive, 
restrictive, and extinguiMiing apparatus. The company has a water supply which 
is independent of ^e dty wi^ supply, the water )kiDg secured from wells in the 
factory yard. (658.) 

Mr. FiUNK w. Cbenet, treasurer of Cheney Brothers, says that mills are sub- 
ject to inspection by ineuranoe companies. The mutual companies will not 
now insve the old fire traps that used to exist, and tiiey require the conoami 
which tbqr insure to take very elaborate precautions against fire, (78S,) 
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5. Bake shorn, Tnapeetion and conditions,— }Ars, Symonds, labor editor of the 
Philadelphia Enquirer, says that when the PenDsylvania bedce-shop-inspMtion law 
went into operation, she went aronnd with the deputy inspectors on their visits to 
the bake shops. The conditions in bake shops mn by immigrants of the same low 
class as those who carry on the sweated clothing industry were most repulsive. 
The floors and even the boards on which the dough was worked up were filthy. 
The toilet rooms opened directly from the pla{ es where the bread was baked and 
were inde-cribahly vile. The iaclory inspectors gave orders for the cleaning of 
these places, and when the time for compliance had expired, Mrs. Symonds went 
the rounds of the shops again. The change was mar\ elous. But the biggest 
bakers in the city, men who ought to have lollowed the letter and the spirit of the 
law, fought it in the courts and succeeded in getting it declar^ unconstitutional. 
The factory inspectors still continue to make the rouuas of the low-class shops, 
and Mrs. Symonds believes that, because the proprietors of them have not learned 
of the destruction of the law, the inspectors are still able to keep them up to a 
tolerable degree of cleanliness. (262, 263. ) 

£■ €:iiild liilior. — Mr. Dimock says that the Massachusetts laws allow 
cliildren above the age of 14 to work in mills, provided they furnish a certificate 
from the school sui^rintendent that they attend night schools. This restriction 
applies until the children become 16 years of age. Mr. Dimock snbmite a copy of 
the Massachusetts law relating to the employment of children. (694, 698, 699.) 

Mr. Franklin Allen, secuetary of the Silk Association of America, says that 
in New Jersey and in New York the laws regulating the employment of cmldren 
are more strict than are the laws in Pennsylvania. This explains wh^ so many 
more children are employed in the silk mills of Pennsylvania than in New Jersey 
or in New York. ( hildren are employed more largely in the throwing branch of 
the industry than in weaving, and are employed in large numbers in the sewing- 
silk branch. The States having the largest proportion of such output, therefore, 
will show a Itirger percentage of children employed. (680. ) 

Mrs. Hymoniis refers to the misstatements of the age of children which parents 
make in order to get i>ei mission under the factory laws for them to work in fac- 
tories. She has seen the same thing among the breaker bovs in the coal regions. 
It has been simgested that the parents be reimired to produce before the magis- 
trate a record from the church in which the child wtis baptized, if a Christian, or 
the record of the child’s admission to the primary school, which would give the 
age of the child at that time. Mrs. Symonds adds that the provision of the Penn- 
sylvania law thst a child must know how to read and write before be can be 
employed is often nullified by the laxness of the magistrate, who simply assumes 
that the child has learned. She suggests that the magistrate shomd make an 
actual test. (263.) 

.. ?% J'*?**’®^*‘***’ llatollify. Work inff men’s Insurance.—!. Employers' 
habUiiyfor wjurks to ivorkmeiu—HLr, Hourwich says that there has been a two- 
fold movement in this country in modification of the law of employers’ liability. 
The courts, by construction, have carried the law further away from the sound 
principles of the common law; on the other hand, the legislatures of the several 
States which have taken up the <iue8tion have tried to define the law so that all 
the advantages of the common law should \)e secured, and have also tried to add 
BOrne new safeguards ner essitated by the growth of industry. 

One of the chief provisions of the c<jmmon law was the requirement that the 
employer furnish proper tools. Under modern conditions the tool has become 
something very different from the tool of primitive industry. There may be de- 
fects which are not known to the ordinary .iournevman, ana which he may even 
sw without fully understanding the danger; yet the prevailing theory of the law 
of New Y"ork is that if any defect of the macninery is known to the employee, he 
assumes the risk. If the workman who handles a machine gives notice to the 
employer or the superintendent tliat the machine requires reptUrs, the courts have 
held that he has thereby displayed knowledge of the defeora, and as he has con- 
tinued to operate the machine, he has assumed the risk of the employment. The 
praotu^ inference is that as soon as a machine is out of repair, the workman must 
go to the employer and say, “You must repair that machine or I will leave your 
employment.” In the ordinary course of industry this can not be expected If a 
workman gives notice of any defect, no more ought to be required ofhim. The 
employer ^ould be required to make the repairs or bear the results of his oare- 
leesness. 

Another tiling of great importance is the fellow- workman olanse. The courts 
of New York have even held that a foreman and a general snperintendent are 
IhUow- workmen. In the case of a corporation every act of an employer is neoee- 
sarily the act of an agent. Every agent is, strictly speaking, an employee, a 
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workman, of the oorporation, and oonseq^aently a fellow-workman of the employee 
at the machine. Stnotly speaking, the tneory of the courts exempts a corporation 
from any liability for any injnir to its employees. 

' 'There is no employers’ liability under any circumstances under the present 
laws of the State of New York, as construed by the courts; and 1 think that there 
is certainly a need of some law which should protect the employee to-day just as 
the common law protected him two or three hundred years ago. We have out- 
grown the conditions of the common law in the first place, but, in the second 
pl^, whatever beneficial features there werf in the common law have been done 
away with by the interpretation of the courts." 

A certain number of lives and limbs are inevitably lost under the operation of 
our modem industry. The danger is not of such a nature that it should be thrown 
on the shoulders of the individual. It is the industry of the country at large that 
consumes these lives and limbs, and the country at large should be made respon- 
sible for it. The ground might be covered by a national insurance law or by some 
similar provision. 

It is the duty, however, of those who manage the industries of the country to 
obviate as far as possible the dangers incident to production. It is the duty of the 
employer to see tnat the machinery is in good repair. If there are two processes, 
one of which protects the life of the employee better than the other, it is the duty 
of the employer to adopt it, and not to follow a dangerous or injurious process 
because it is cheaper. 

The law of Illinois has a provision which is preferable to a doctrine of contribu- 
tory negligence. It is the theory of comparative negligence. When an accident 
occurs, If there was negligence on the part of the employee, and still greater negli- 
gence on the part of the employer, the defense of contributory negligence will not 
avail. This is no very radical departure from our actual law. It is in accordance 
with the principles that the courts follow when property is at stake. If a shipper 
sues a common carriiT for loss of freight, the common carrier must prove that it 
was perfectly guiltless of any contributory negligence. The burden of proof is on 
the company. If there was any negligence on the part of the company, no matter 
how negligent the shipper may have been, the common carrier is liable. But if 
any employee sues the common carrier for damages for personal injury, the 
employee iiiust prove that he was perfectly guiltless of contributory negligence. 
This is somewhat contradictory. ( 151 , 105 . ) 

Mr. Brooks declares that there is no adequate way of dealing with the victims 
of modern industry which does not definitely throw the expense of accidents upon 
the industry itself, preilsely as with insurance against fire. He has never seen a 
student who has thoroughly studied the subject who does not consider that the 
principle of the British legislation on the subject ought to be fully adopted. There 
are some large corporations, like Mr. Carnegie's, whose employees receive, in case 
of injury, the full measure of what ^ould be done for them. Mr. Brooks believes 
that the largest corporations in general do better than smaller employers. But 
this is benevolence. It should be put on the basis of right. ( 1118, IB)).) 

Mr. Willoughby says that the provisions of the common law fixing the liability 
of employers for injury to employees came into being when employees were in 
intimate relations with employers and when it was easy to determine responsibility 
for accident. It is largely un just under modern conditions. Saying nothing about 
the greater ability of the employer to bear the financial burdens of accidents, there 
is no apparent reason in ecjuity why the employee should bear the consequences of 
accidents due to fortuitous occurrences or to the acts of fellow* workmen. It is 
the industry that causes these accidents, and the industry, in the person of the 
employer, ought to bear the cost of them. They should constitute a normal Item 
in tne cost of the production, like the breaking of machinery or any other incidental 
loss or damage. (169.) 

Mr. Lko. president of the Builders' League, New York City, condemns strongly 
the emplovers’ liability law which passed the New York senate in 1900, but died in 
the assembly. He says that under it the liability of employers for injuries to 
workmen would have been unlimited as to the amount ana unlimited by any con- 
sideratioD of the fault of fellow- workmen. The witness mentions an experience of 
his own in which he fortunately discovered the drunken condition of a stationary 
engineer Who was running a hoisting machine on one of his buildings, and who 
was said by the bricklayers to have been drunk for several days. This man was a 
member of a hoisting engineers' union and had been assigned by the union to the 
job. Mr. Leo pronmtly discharged him and the union sent another man in bis 
place; but, though Mr. Leo courteously informed the union of the character of the 
discharged man, the drunkard had another job within three days. Under exist- 
ing conditioins of labor organisation the employer is not responsible for the putting 
of such men in positions where they endanger the lives of others. The union is 
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reffpoQsible for it. *Xet, under the proposed law, the employer would be liable for 
any resulting damage, and no excuse on account of the character of the engineer 
could have own pieced. Furthermore, the proposed law would allow no contract 
by which an employer could give extra pay for extra-hazardous work, with the 
understanding that the workman should assume the risks. 

Mr. Leo believes that 60 per cent of the accidents are due to the fault of the men 
who are injured, and that almost all are the fault of the injured n^en or their fellow- 
employees. Men often take chances, even contrary to orders. For instance, they 
will build a scaffold of Much boards when they are told to use 2- inch plank, and 
when plenty of 2-inch plank is furnished. 

The employers of New York were willing to compromise on the Massachusetts 
law, which, among other things, limits the amount of damages to $5,000; but the 
workmen would listen to no compromise. (97, 100, 101.) 

2. W()rkrnev*s corniw-nnation Mr. Willouohby points out that the legal 
insurance of worldnguien against accident furnishes a very interesting example of 
the evolution of a social problem. The old common-law liability of the employer 
was substantially the same in Europe as in the United States. The employer was 
responsible only for accidents resulting directly from his fault or the fault of his 
agent, whose orders the injured person was bound to obey. It was necessary for 
the emplovee to establish the employer’s fault by positive proof. Accidents may 
be divided according to responsibility into five classes: First, those due to the 
employer’s fault, provable; second, to the employer's fault, not provable; third, 
to causes Inherent in the industry; fourth, fellow-employees* fault, and fifth, the 
injured employee's fault. The injured employee had to bear all except the first. 

The first demand for reform was for the inversion of proof— that is, throwing 
the burden of proof on the employer and making him liable unless he could show 
that the damage resulted from the emplovee's fault. It soon became evident that 
this would be a very slight measure of reform. A very large part, approximately 
half, of all accidents are due to what is called trade risk; that is, to the conditions 
of the industry, without fault in any person and without possibility of prevention. 
The second step, then, was the demand that the employer should he responsible 
not only for all accidents that he could not prove were not due to his fault, but 
also for all accidents due to trade risks. The next step was to secure compensation 
for the employee without a lawsuit. Measures were taken for fixing in advance 
the amount or indemnity that should be paid in each class of accidents, and also 
to simplify judicial procedure by providing for boards of arbitration in wWch 
representatives of the employer and of the employee could determine the amount 
of indemnity due in each particular case, subject to appeal to the courts. 

Germany was the first to take radical action for workmen’s compensation. In 
1884 it passed a law making it compulsory upon employers to insure practically all 
their employees against accidents. The entire burden of this insurance must be 
borne by the employers. Austria passed a similar law in 1 887. It differs from the 
German law in that one-tenth of the insurance premiums may be deducted from 
the employees’ wages, but in practice this is seldom done. Norway adopted a 
similar system in 1894, Finland in 1895, and Denmark in 1898. 

Great Britain passed her workmen’s compensation act in 1897. It accepts the 
principle of trade risk and compulsory compensation, excepting only accidentedue 
to the serious or willful misconduct of the injured person. It rejects, however, 
the German system of compulsory insurance. The employer is free to insure 
against risk or to bear it himself. The act makes special provision for the organi- 
zation of insurance institutions by the employers. Acts following the English 
system were passed by France and Italy in 1898 and by Spain in 1900. 

The principle of compulso^ coi^nsation by employers for all accidents to 
workinmen (with the exception in England of those due to the serious and willf^ 
miaconauct of the injured i^rson) has been accepted by practically all European 
countries. The only industrial country which has not accepted it is Belgfimn. In 
Belgium bills with this object have repeatedly been before Parliament and have 
been indorsed by practically all parties. They have failed of passage only because 
the two houses eonld not agree on particular details of organization. All the more 
dangerous industries are already covered in some way or other by insurance 
Bolmes. On the State railways there is practically compulsory compensation and 
insQxaaoe, and the insurance of miners, whose industry is very important in Bel- 
gium, has been compulsory for many years. Moreover, many manufacturers have 
vnltmtarlly insured employees ag^st accident, and Belgium has a narioual insti- 
tqtkm for the insurance of woridugmen against aocident, of which employers 
, makenie. A similar condition of things existed in France before the compula^- 
oomemation law was passed. 

PtaotioaUy an industrial employments, Including agriculture, are regularly 
inbludedintlie echeme. As a matter of practical pouoy it was found neo e s sa ryto 
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begin At fint witii particiilar indnstriee where the ridr of accident wee especially 
neat. After the plan was organized and working, it was extended to other lines. 
In England a^onltnral laborers were inclnded only by a law passed in 1900. 
Domestics and commercial employees, salesmen, etc. , are no^et inclnded. They 
are somewhat outside the contemplation of the scheme. The idea is to insure 
workmen against trade accidents; that is, risks incident to their employment. If 
a workman is injured going to or from his wmrk, or at any other time than while 
engaged in it, he receives no compensation. The trade ri^ or risk of accident to 
the employee is very slight in the case of salesmen and domestics. 

The almost invanable system is to divide accidents into the following dasses: 

First. Those causing death. 

Second. Those causing total permanent invalidity. 

Third. Those causing partial permanent invalidity. 

Fourth. Those causing temporary invalidity, whether partial or total. 

All of the laws in regard to class 4 provide a minimum— that is, only accidents 
causing disability over a certain number of days, or a certain number of weeks. 
In the German system the minimum is rather high— 14 weeks— but this is due to 
the fact that Germany also has a system of compulsory insurance ^inst sick- 
ness, and these minor accidents are taken care of by the sick fund. The same is 
true of Austria. Where a system of sick insurance does not exist, the minimum 
is usually a few days. 

The scale of benefits is then fixed in about this way: In case of death, either a 
lump sum or a pension, where an insurance system is also provided for the widow 
or orphans; ana in case of permanent disability, whether partial or total, a pen- 
sion 18 paid the injured person. In the case of total invalidity the pension usually 
amounts to as much as two- thirds of the average wages that the person was earn- 
ing. In case the disability is partial it is proportionate to the extent of the dis- 
ability, and it is at this point that the use of the arbitration boards come ixL 
They nave to determine whether the disability is total or whether partial, and the 
extent of the disability. There is a right of appeal from the arbitration boards 
to the courts. 

The indemuities are always proportionate to the wages of the employees. The 
dues of the employer, where insurance is compulsory , arer pr^ortionate to the 
total amount he pays ont in wages. Since the risks are very different in different 
employments arrangements are made to insure the bearing by each industry of 
its own risks. In Germany the employers in each separate industry organize a 
septate insurance institution. In Austria the insurance institutions are ter- 
ritorial, but the premiums required of each employer are based on a coefficient 
of risk in his industry, based on statistical data. 


The principles of this law seem to be universally accepted on the Continent as 
wholesome. In Great Britain some employers feel that an unjust burden has been 
placed upon them. Yet the evidence seems to show that even in Great Britain the 
acts are well received upon the whole, and that public opinion in their favor is 
growing. The expense of litigation and of damage suits has been materially les- 
sened. It was (mite usual in Great Britain for employers to insure against their 
liability under the older laws, and the premiums that they now have to pay are 
not so very much heavier than those they paid before. Employers’ liability insur- 
ance is increasing quite rapidly in this country, but it does not in any degree take 
the place of workmen's compensation acts, like those of Europe. It is insurance 
for the benefit of the employer, and not in any degree for the benefit of the 
employee. It simply protects the employer from the burden of litigation and of 
any judgment that mav be obtained against him. The workman gets nothing 
unless he gets It by legal proceeding. 

There is no clear proof that CHrelessness has or has not been increased by the 
certainty of compensation for injuries. The officials who manage the State insur- 
ance institutions say that it has not; but it is a matter of personal opinion. 

Because of the great decrease of litigation and the attendant expense, ihe 
increase of burden upon the employers is perhaps less than might be expected. 
So far as there is an increase, the witness thinks that it becomes a part of the 
ordinary cost of production, and is ultimately thrown upon the consumer, Uke 
oth^r costs, as a part of tiie selling price. This is just and right, for the cost of 
aomdentB Is properly an incidentdT expense of indnstry. (160-175. ) 

Mr, WilloughV thinks that any of our States wonla do well to take the British 
workman’s compensation act os a model on which to hose a law. He al|o sng- 
feeti thatOongresB might p^ an act regarding the liability of railroads for aom- 
oentB to their employees. Such a law would be of great importance in itself, and 
would fumlA an cxaiiq;>le for the States to follow. (170.) 

8. Ben^/unds and OMoeiafums.- Mr. Habbab, president of the Midvale Stsel 
Oompany, says that his company conducts a benefit fund to which every maa In 
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the works, high or low, is compelled to pay 5 cents a week. The fines collected 
from the men, amounting, Mr. PTarrah Bupposes, to $5,000 or $6,000 a year, also go 
to the fund. The fund is managed by the men through trustees whom they elect. 
A veto power is lodged in the manager of the company. Sick benefits are not 
paid except in special cases, but accident benefits are paid, and a physician is 
employed to attt nd to accidental injuries. The physician comes every day and 
has, on an average, 42 cases lo attend to. Between 800 and 900 men are hurt at 
the Midvale works every year. 

There is a separate assessment of death dues when a man is killed by which 
the widow receives some $1,500 or $1,600 in cash. (8 52.) 

Mr. Rkdfieli) says that the employees of J. H. Williams <& Co. have a mutual 
aid society supported and managed by themselves, to which practically ail the 
employees belong. The only thing that the company has to do with the matter 
is to contribute a certain amount to the benefit fund every year in cash, to 
guarantee the safe-keeping of the funds and to have one of the omcers of the com- 
pany serve without pay as the treasurer of the association. The members pay 
weekly dues and the association i)ays a weekly benefit to members who are ill, and 
also pays death l^uefits. It employs a physician under salary to attend sick mem- 
bers. (057,004.) 

4. VensUrnn.—HLr. IIarraii says that when one of his employees becomes inca- 
pacitated by old ago or sickness the company pays him wages during his life, 
usually at the highest rate ho has received in tlie employ of the company. The 
list now contains, Mr. Harrah thinks. 13 or 14 men. The men do not like to go on 
the pension list; they consider it a disgrace. The company gives the old men 
light jobs, like gate tending, so far as they are able to attend to them. The knowl- 
edge that they will he looked after in old ago makes the men reluctant to leave the 
employ of the company. (351, 352. ) 

G. Convict labor.— 1. Indiana law^—hiT. MoCormack, labor commissioner 
of Indiana, says that the legislature of 1808 passed a law looking to the abolition 
of the contract system of convict labor in that State. It is intended to substitute 
the State account system. The number of men allowed to any one contractor has 
already been districted to 100. The kinds of industries that may be carried on in 
the penitentiary have also been restricted. A piece of land has been bought out- 
side the iTison, and it is jiroposed to employ a considerable number of the trusty 
convicts in working it. Tlie prison will be supplied with vegetables, and the sur- 
plus can either be sold or sent to other State institutions. It is intended also lo 
eliminate machinery as much ns possible in the prison. It is believed that if the 
prisoners are confined to hand work, their jxjsition when they leave the prison will 
be letter— they will have learned trades. ( 60, 0 1 . ) 

2. Interafate sale of good^.—Mr. Fox, president of the Iron Holders’ Union, feels 
that the competition of prison-made goods with gorids made outside ought to be 
stopped, and in particular, that the more progressive states which have undertaken 
to stop it ought to be protected by national legislation prohibiting interstate com- 
merce in couvict-mado goods. His own trade feels the competition of prison labor 
severely in some branches. The cast-iron hollow- ware trade is practically turned 
ever to the prison factories, except in the high grades of ground hollow ware. 
Hollow ware is cast in the prisons of Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ohio. The stove- 
plate branch bus also suifpred in the cheaper grades, but not so much. (147. 148. ) 

Mr, William J. O'Brien, of the Granite Cutters’ National Union, says that the 
law in the State of New York provides that the products of convict labor shall 
not he put on the opeu market, but must be utilized by the political subdivisions 
of the State. The convicts can not be farmed out or hired out to anybody. The 
products of convict labor from other States, however, cun come into New Y^ork, 
and there ought to lie a law providing that Bac:h goods be branded as convict goods. 
The legislature of New York passed such a law, but on a test case the law did not 
stand. (486,437.) 

H* Free employment afteiieies.— Mr. Bixky, commissioner of labor 
statistics of Missouri, states that the last legislature passed a bill for the estab- 
lishment of State free employment bureaus in c ities of 100,000 inhabitants or over. 
Only Kansas City and St. Louis have heretofore come under the terms of the law. 
Employment bureaus have been established in these cities, each with a superin- 
tendent and a clerk. Mr. Rixey regards them as of the very highest importance to 
the welfare of the State. During tlie summer of 1900 the bureau at Kansas City 
sent 1 ,700 men to the harvest fields of Kansas. So these employment a^oies may 
help to correct the unfortunate tendency of the pjmple to crowd into me cities, as 
weu as find employment for those out of work. Private employment agencies are 
Inefficieiit, and in many cases fraudnlent. (61 , 75, 76. ) 

Frofeisor Cqhhoks says that in New York City there is one State employment 
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bnrean, three in Ohio, and one or more in Dlinois. So far as ho has observed them, 
they are inefficient, mainly becanae they are treated as x)olitical appointments. 
The difficulty is that the man in charge is not acquainted with employers in the 
neighborhood and does not know who want employees. Even in the absence of 
politics it will not generally be possible to get for an ordinary salary a superinten- 
dent who will have connections with employers. ( 39. ) 

Prolessor Commons says that he understands in Seattle there is a labor bureau 
in charge of an unsalaried board of business men. They appoint the agent who 
has active charge. He conducts the registrations and makes the ac(iuaintance of 
employers. The oversight of the board of bu.HineB8 men gives the bureau a pres- 
tige which it could scarcely get otherwise. (39. ) 

Professor Commons has found that the charitable associations which undertake 
to provide work and shelter and food for the unemployed are, so far as his experi- 
ence has gone, very unsatisfactory. They are often imposed upon; they are not 
critical as to the worthiness of applicants. The man who takes an active part in 
the religious exercises is more apt to get work than one who does not. They usu- 
ally degenerate into soup houses and indiscriminate relief. They encourage pau- 
perism The bottom of the trouble seems to be that men are put in charge who 
have made a record as good men in religiou.s work, but who are not able to detect 
the frauds who come for relief. ( 39, 40. ) 

Bishop Po’i TEit says; ‘ ‘ My hope lies most in the individual. I am not a machine 
man. 1 do not believe in an institution of charity. An institution of charity is a 
mechanism which opens the door for personal contact, and I believe in the growth 
in the popular conscience of the community of a sense of jiersonal responsibility 
and in the development of a capacity for service.” ( 10. ) 

Mr. Rkynoi.ds, head worker of the University Settlement, New York, thinks 
that the New York State Employment Bureau amounts to very little. He has 
sent a few applicants to the ollice in order to test it, and he learns that it has prac- 
tically become a woman's employment bureau, and the men need not apply. Mr. 
Reynolds believes that there is hardly anything for which greater need exists than 
an efficient labor bureau exchange. He would start a State employment bureau, 
largely as a bureau of information, requiring it to cooperate with all private 
bureaus, and then let it grt^dually and cautiously develop itself. (H9, 95. ) 

Mr. Reynolds says that there have been a number of philanthropic employment 
agencies in our cities, and that many of them have failed. He believes that the 
reason is that they have omitted properly to clas.sify their work. The unskilled 
labor rushes in, and the skilled labor and the clerical class shun the bureau 
because they feel that they would be lowered by connection with it. It is neces- 
sary to recognize the aristocratic feeling whicn e.vists among the workers, and 
which, to a certain extent, it is necessary for one in the upper grades to maintain 
if he is to have the respect of his employer and of his fellow* workers. There 
should bo one bureau or one division for skilled labor, a second for mercantile 
labor, and a third for unskilled labor. 

As to the private employment agencies run for profit, they are purely dishonest. 
They have a system by which they take a fee and send a man to a place where he 
is employed; he is kept for a week or two weeks and then discharged, and the 
next one comes in. Mr. Reynolds has known several such cases. (95.) 

I. CiMiperutlon and proflt-sliuring.— 1. Coopcmftoa.— Mr. Nei^on, of the 
N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Company, gives details of the successful working of 
several cooperative entOTprises in Great Britain and on the European Continent, 
including the cooperative wholesale and retail associations of England. He men- 
tions, among successful cooperative stores in the United States, the Arlington, at 
Lawrence, Mass., and the dohnson C'ounty, at Olathe, Kans. He notes among the 
advantages of such cooperative stores that they sell only genuine goods, give 
lionesc weight and measure, and save for themselves the profits as well as the 
economies. The English associations pay 6 per cent interest on the share capital 
and set aside a portion as surplus, and then return dividends of from 10 to 15 per 
c ent on the purcham. (359-301. ) 

Mr. Willoughby thinks that the ill success of coopCTation in the United States 
is d 'l > largely to the mobility of the workmen, to their habitual movement from 
establishment to establishment and from place to place. He mentions a develop- 
ment of cooperation which has taken place In Great Britain and France, in the 
taking of contracts for public work, as for the erection of a building or the plas- 
tering of it, by trade nnions. In France the law provides that contracts shall be 
split np into snoh size that associations of workingmen can bid on them, and also 
tnatsnbh associatlonB shall be exempt from the necessity of giving bonds, and 
from some other formalities which they are not in a position to meet. The build- 
ing for economy at the Paris Exposition was bnilt entirely by associations 
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of worUnginMi on this cooperatiTe plan. The regnlatl<mB provide that aa 800 ia|- 
tiODS of workingmen may bid on all kinds of contracts for the performance of 
work or for the furnishing of supplies, either for the central government or for 
the departments and the comiiinnes. (178.) « , . i. ^ 

S. Professor Gilman declares that profit shanng hM a great 

advantage over productive cooperation in that it pays due respect to the two great 
principles of modera society which must find a modns vivendi— democrwy and 
aristocracy. Our continual labor troublaa signify that the democratic spint has 
invaded the industrial world. Dniversal anffrase and political democracy have 
suggested a false analogy between Government and industry. There is a feeling 
that the factory and the countingroom can be and should be conducted on repub- 
lican principles. Industrial succjeas, however, requires practical reco™tion or 
the superiority of head over hand for the good of wth. The railroad and the mill 
must be governed by the able few if they are to give the best service to the many. 
The profit-sharing system leaves this natural aristocracy undisturbed. ( liftO. ) 

Professor Gilman says that comparatively numerous cases of profit sharing have 
occurred in the United States, but that in a large pro^rtiou of these instances 
nothing like a thorongh trial of the system was made. In some cases, the adver- 
tising motive was prominent in the adoption of it; in others, there was a general 
feelingof good will on the part of the employer, but almost absolute ignorance as 
to what had already been done in the field. Hence, mistakes were committed 
which wonid have been saved by a slight knowledge of the experience of others. 
The hostile attitude o»‘ the trade unions has in other cases compelled the abandon- 
ment of the plan. “The firm which takes up profit sharing seriously should make 
up its mind to a patient trial of the new way for a term of years; it should be 
willing to learn from experience, and fully realize that education is necessary for 
both parties, that they may not cherish unreasonable expectations and may learn 
to live up to the moral demands of the new situation.” (867, 369. ) 

Professor Gilman points out that a system of profit sharing is not a (commercial 

e artnership under which the workmen inspect the books ut their pleasure and 
ave a voice in the management of the business. It is an industrial partnership 
only, ilie purpose of it is to incite a feeling of community of interest in tne mind 
of the working man. So far as gain to the employer is to be (^xp«"cted. it is to come 
by greater economy . carefulness, and zeal on the part of the employee. In bad 
years as in good, the employee in a true industrial partnership is a successful 
maker of profit when compared with the ordinary wage-earner, and so far as his 
own jKjwer and responsibility are concerned. If the workmen were given the 
right to examine the books at any time, if they had a powerful voice in shaping 
the business policy, there might be reason and erjuity in exiiecting them to snare 
the money loss of a bad year, out of their wages. So long as this is not done, their 
responsibility must in reason and esiuity be measured by the power allowed them. 
They make equal contributions to the success of the business in a good year and 
in a bad one. If the commercial management of the business is successful, they 
receive the bonus they have earned; if not, they lose it. It would not be wise or 
right to expect them under such a system of industrial partnership to lose more. 


(8«4,365.) ^ . 

Professor Gilman refers in some detail to the instances of profit sharmg which 
have made a marked success in France and in America. He gives a list of the con- 
cerns In the United States where some form of sharing of profits with employees 
was known to be in existence in November, 1899. He also refers to several writ- 
ings of his own in which the history of the principles of profit sharing have been 
fully discussed. (362-370.) 

Mr. N ELSON says that his company adopted the plan of profit sharing in 1888 and 
founded the village of Leclaire in 1890. The immediate occasion of adopting 
profit sharing was the great railroad strike on the Southwestern railroads in the 
early part of 1886. Mr. Nelson s attention had for some years been drawn to the 
waste of capital and wages which repeated strikes involved, as well as to the 
mutual enmity of classes which they stirred up. His attention had also been 
attracted to several great profit-sharing cooiierative entermises, particularly those 
of Ledaire & Co., at Paris, and Godin & Co., at Guise, France, whose financial 
arrangements Mr. Nelson concisely details. 

By the Godin and Leclaire plans the net profits, after allowing 5 per cent inter- 
est on the capital and some amounts for other purposes, are divided between the 
iharahblders and the workers in the form of a percentage on the amounts received 
aa dividends and as wages. Mr. Nelson says that his bnsinees was to some extent a 
trodi^ one, and its earnings were large, compared to the capital. It was thought 
it wo^d be snifidently litieral to set the wages of the ei^loyees against the 
ftt fdfail Itself. It was accordingly determined that the net profits, after allowing a 
iggnmeroial rote of interest on tne capital, should be divided Vy equal peromitageoii 
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the salaries and wages of all employees and on the net cash capital of the company. 
This plan was first announced to the employees in Harc^ 1886, and was applied to 
all profits from the beginning of that year. The employees were asked to seleotan 
auditor from their own number to examine the books at the end of the fiscal year 
and certify that the dividend had been properly made. The proposal was uncon- 
ditional. N 0 agreement or stipulation on the part of the employees was asked, and 
the men were not requested to work harder. The system was not, as a matter of 
fact, instituted with a view of getting more work or making more profit, though 
Mr. Nelson believes that even if this had been the motive it would have been b^t 
to leave the matter to the judgment and fairness of the people themselves, and 
though he believes that the quality of work will in the long run unavoidably be 
affected by a feeling of joint interest in the profits of the concern. 

In the first year of the plan, the profits of the company were somewhat small, 
largely on account of the great railroad strike. The dividend on wages was 6 per 
cent; iu the following year it was 10 per cent, and up to 1895 it varied from 0 to 
10 per cent per annum. The first 3 years the dividends were paid in cash, with 
the privilege of investing in shares of the company. The management felt, how- 
ever, that an average increase of H per cent in wages would mean in most oases a 
rise in the scale of living, which would have to be forcibly reduced when there 
should be no dividends, or when the employee should have to work elsewhere. 
I^he main value of the money, it was thought, would lie in making provision for 
the future. When by the experience of 3 years it had been shown that the divi- 
dends really meant money, the dividends for the future were made payable in 
shares of the company. No trouble or criticism ever occurred, or has occurred up 
to the present time. (358, 359, 3(U).) 

Mr. Nelson says that in the years immediately following the adoption of profit 
sharing by his company, many others throughout the country adopted the plan; 
but most of them discoutinuea it after two or three years’ trial, on tue ground that 
they observed no improvement in the quality and quantity of the work. Mr. 
Nelson declares that no one should adopt the system except on the ground that is 
right to recognize the workers' interest in the joint ontcome of the work. He 
would not advise the adoption of it with a view to making an additional profit 
larger than the amount paid in dividends, fle believes, however, that the q^uality 
of work must in the long run be affected by a sense of personal interest, tnongh 
it is impossible to decide whether each employee does a little better or a little 
worse. (359.) 

Mr. Nelson says that two conditions only are necessary to the successful estab- 
lishment of the profit-sharing plan: That toe plan of distribution shall be stated 
in advance, and not be left to the good will or caprice of the employer, and that 
no counter conditions be exacted. If left to the option of the euiployer, after the 
profits have been made, the dividend comes as a gift. If the offer is coupled with 
conditions, it is open to the objection that it interferes with the rights of the 
employees. (360.) 

Mr. WiLi.ouGHBY thinks that the greater success of profit sharing in Europe 
than in the United States is explained partly by the less Independent feeling of tne 
European workmen, and partly by the more permanent and less mobile oonditloDS 
there. In Europe a workman remains for years in an establishment and becomes 
identified with it. In the United States a man does not know whether he will be 
working in a given place six months from now or not. It is a question whether 
it is de&able to limit the mobility or independence of the laborer and his ability 
to move from place to place and seek his advantage wherever he can find it. (178.) 

lY. EDUCATION. INDUSTBIAL TKAINING. 

A. Economy of education.— Mr. Woods calls attention to the estimate 
of Professor Marshall that something like one-half of the best natural genius which 
is l)orn iu England is born among the working classes, and that a great part of 
thir, is lost through lack of opportunity. Only about 5 per cent of American chil- 
dren, says Mr. 'Woods, continue their education beyond the grammar school: a 
large T^art of the genius (jf our people is in the other 95 per cent, and much of it is 
wasted through lack of opportunity. The grammar school ought to be widened 
iu tile direction of manual training; and It would seem that money could not be 
better invested, from a public point of view, than in providing scholarships which 
should make it possible for bright and promising boys and g&ls. children of poor 
pe^ts. to carry their education to the bigh-stdux)! stage and beyond, f 20S. ) 

V referring to his experiment as an unskilled laborer, states that 

he believes that he had an advantage, by reason of being an educated man, in 
a broader horizon. He lielieves that one serious disability attaching to 
a workmen, even if he is free to go about, isa disability which may be called lack 
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of imagination. He has been accnstomed to one form of employment, and he 
shrinks from venturing into an unknown world. An educated man is more likely 
to be free from this handicap. On the other hand, Mr. Wyckoff found that employ- 
ers generally Ruspected him of being an educated man and of having reached the 
position of an nnskilled laborer through some discreditable cause, such as dissipa- 
tion or dishonesty. The workmen themselves among whom he was thrown did 
not seem to suspect that he was a man of education; they appeared to think him 
some new sort of immigrant. The unskilled workmen in .this country are so 
mixed a class that such an experiment as Mr. Wyckoff 's can be carried out 
much more easily here than in a country where the laboring population is more 
homogeneous. 

Mr. Wyckoff admits that he had a further advantage over the ordinary unskilled 
workman in that he had certain defined objects in view. He wanted to retain his 
work, and he wanted to see whether in each particular form of employment there 
were any chances of improvement of position. (iHo, 18C. ) 

Professor Commons says that in 1897 the Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor made an investigation of the reason why the farming people of 
New York State flock to the cities. They found that 30 per cent of the children of 
farmers refused to stay on the farms. But in the section of the State around 
Cornell University no such condition of things existed. There, through the 
activity of the experiment station, the farmers have been educated in scientiflc 
agriculture, ana agriculture has been made both interesting and profitable. 

ll« Public Schools.—/. Defirfa in pubHv-schottl Mr. Reynolds 

says that more than 55 per cent of the children must earn their livelihood with 
their hands, and that wfien they leave the public schools they are absolutely 
incapable of using their hands for any jiurpose whatever. In his work in the Uni- 
versity Settlement, New York, many boys and girls are sent to him in the hope 
that he can get work for them. They come about the age of 14. when they leave 
the public schools. He asks them what they can do: the regular answer is ‘ ‘ noth- 
ing.” He asks what they want; they want to get into a store. (87, 88. ) 

Technical education iu the pnotic schools.— Mr. Miller, principal of the 
School of Industrial Art. Philadelphia, does not believe in the introduction of 
professional studies into the common or high schools. He would not, for instance, 
approve of an attempt to give any special preparation for the work of his own 
school in the ordinary high schools. Aside from the waste of effort in trying to 
educate in a particular direction those who have no natural aptitude for it he 
believes that success in the industry depends on a (mltivation of the general 
powers, which is given more effectively a less direct method. For example, 
in textile work a ^eat deal of calculating must be done; yet he believes a boy will 
get a better preparation for that in the high school l)y a more general course of 
mathematics, than if he were all the time occupied with textile calculations. He 
will go further in textile calculations at the end of his high-school course than if 
he took the textile calculations alone. His mind will be more develoi)ed and more 
active. In the same way, in designing, a student who tries to specialize, even in 
a school like Mr. Miller's, one who feels that he wishes to learn only al^ut one 
Idnd of fabric, does not get as far at the end of the year, even in that particular 
line, 08 one who takes a regular course and develops his mind in a more general 
way. What is needed is mental attainment rather than specifle information. 

At the same time, Mr. Miller believes that the instruction now given in theiiublic 
schools might be modified with advantage in an industrial direction, not as a 
matter of specitilizfition, but by diminishing existing specialization in other direc- 
tions. For instance, he finds text-books of arithmetic almost wholW occupied 
with mercantile problems, calculations of profits, and brokerage. Ho believes 
that an arithmetic written on proper lines would be largely occupied with calcu- 
lations of speeds of machineiy and with problems that would lead the student’s 
mind to work in industrial directions quite as much as on purely mercantile prob- 
lems. In connection with questions of this sort, teachers who are themselvc's 
informed regarding the different industries could give a gi*eat deal of information 
about industrial work and could give the right direction to minds that are indus- 
trially inclined. (225,226.) 

S. Shoots in New York dtp.— Mr. Blaustein complains that there are not 
enough schools in New York City. In some cases there are half-day schools, where 
one set of children go in the morning and another in the afternoon. That leaves 
the children on the street the most of the time. The night schools also ought to 
be kept open throughout the whole year instead of only in the wtoter. (iS.) 

€)• IndWStfiRl aii4 teclmical Edacation.*-!. Advantopes.— Mr. Hab- 
BAB, president of the Midvale 8teel Company, considers the developm^t of inatinRl 
training schools one of the most impoxxant things to whi^ ^e attentioii of the 
country oan be given. (858, 858.) 
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Mr. Simeon B. Chase, treasurer of the King Philip Cotton Mills, believes that 
the establishment of textile schools in this country will re^t in educating skilled 
workmen and in improving the quality, quantity, and economy of textile produc- 
tion. (560.) 

Hon. William W. Cbapo, president of the Wamsutta and Acushnet Mills, 
thinks that a very hopeful indication of our continued proficiency in tue manu- 
facture of textile goods is to be found in the establisb^ent of textile schools. 
(636.) 

Mr. John Hopewell, a manufacturer of Boston, says that because of the very 
fine textile schools which there are in Germany, that country has made mucn 
more rapid advance in the manufacture of textiles and in all kinds of manufacture 
than has any other foreign country. The American people have begun to wake 
up to the importance of textile schools, and some have l^n established in this 
country. (527.) 

Mr. Leakk, a manufacturer of cotton and linen goods, says that the Philadelphia 
Textile School has been a benefit to those who have been wise enough to appreciate 
it. The importance of education in designing an 1 in the manipulation of material 
and of machinery can not be overestimated. Yet the shops must keep ahead of 
the schools. 1 he curriculum of the schools must follow actual practice. (276, 277. ) 

Mr. MiLLFJi, principal of the School of Industrial Art, Phil^elphia, thinks that 
industrial schools are not likely to be established in too great numbers. Conducted 
largely as evening classes, in places where they draw a clientage of operatives and 
workmen, there is no limit to their field. Indeed, wherever a community has a 
distinct industrial character of a given type, Mr. Miller thinks it the duty of the 
State to assist both the industry and the industrials by provisions for instiuction 
which they can appreciate and apply; but the pupils of such schools will be mainly 
men who are actually engaged in the industry, and the main reliance must be 
placed on night schools, with the addition, when it is possible, of Sunday schools. 
Such institutions would not take up chemistry and dyeing, or carding and snin- 
ning. nor the general questions of designing, form, and color; they would be 
essentially weaving schools, like those abroad. 

With regard to schools of the character of the School of Industrial Arts at Phila- 
delphia, wnich give a highly specialized training, the establishment of them might 
easily be overdone. The number of those who can profitably apply such special- 
ized training must remain comparatively limited. A few schools of this character 
are needed in the country, but a few strong ones would be better than many weak 
ones. (220,229.) 

2. Philadelphia School of Indtistrial Art.— Mr. Miller, principal of the School 
of Industrial Art, Philadelphia, says that this school was established to perpetu- 
ate the lessons of the Centennial Exposition of 1876. A collection, as the nucleus 
of a museum was made at the exposition itself, and has grown by purchases, loans, 
gifts, and beciuests until it forms a large and creditable collection of works of 
industrial art. The institution was incorporated as the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art. The school itself was opened in 1877, It was at 
first a school of drawing only. Mr. Miller was invited to take charge of it in 1880. 
He was at first the only teacher. The number of students was small, bnt in a 
year or two Mr. Miller was able to show the men of Philadelphia to whom he 
appealed for a larger su])port the direction which be thought a school of industry 
ought to take. He heard that there was a tmrpose on foot among the manufac- 
turers to establish a textile school. A fund of about $28,000 had been raised for 
this purpose. Mr. Miller succeeded in having the textile school established as a 
department of the School of Industrial Art. in the year 1884. The work of the 
art school had in the meantime been developing in the direction of industrial 
designing. A school of carving has been aildM. ' Modeling is taught with refer- 
ence both to architectural ornamentation and to pottery. Designing is also tanght 
in its application to surface de(‘oration, as by printing on papers and textures of 
al 1 kind& Instruction in leather work , as applied to bxikbinaing, is given, though 
th« purpose of this is to secure familiarity with the material and with design as 
apTdied to it, rather than to make .bookbinders. The school now occupies a whole 
Philadelphia square, say 200 feet by 400 feet. Its bnildhig is four stories high, 
inclnding the basement. It was supported up to 1887 entirely bv private sub- 
options. In that year an appropriation of $10,000 was made by the legislature. 
This appropriation has been continued and increased until in recent years it has 
been <^,000 or more. Ten thousand dollars a year is now contributed by the city 
of Philadelphia. The fees amount to some 17,000 a year, so that the annual 
r^urces of the school are between $40,000 and $50,000. An endowment fund of 
about $100,000 has been accumulate. The tuition fees in the day classes of the 
art school are $80 a year, and in the textile school $160 a year. In the evening 
course in both schods the fees are nominal. 
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The school appeals to two rather distinct classes of papils, one in the day class 
one in the evening class. The two sets are substantially e(inal in number. 
The evening classes are composed largely of working men and women actually 
engaged in the mills. They are mostly men of fairly good position in the mills, 
draughtsmen in offices, bosses in one department or another. The day classes in 
the textile school are composed almost exclusively of young men, and largely of 
young men of good families and (‘ducation. Many of them are college men, some 
of them college graduates. Ttie entrance refiuirements do not reipiire collep 
education, but the college men can avail themselves of the opportunities of the 
school more fully than anybody else and get more out of it. In the day class in 
the art schools the sexes are about equally divided, with possibly a slight pre- 
ponderance of women. The entrance examination supposes graduation from a 
grammar schoid, but a large percentage of the pupils are considerably more 
advanced than that, many of them hi^ school graduates. The appropriation 
from the city of Philadelphia is coupled with a provision for a certain number of 
free scholarships for pupils from the several grammar, high, and manual-training 
schools of the city. The grammar school students are chosen by competitive 
examination, and those from the liigh and mannabtraining schools are accepted 
on the recommendation of the faculty. The appropriation by the State of Penn- 
sylvania is accompanied with a provision for one free scholarshii) for each comity, 
and in the case of counties which have more than one State senator a scholarship 
for each senatorial district. The appointments to these scholarships are made by 
tile governor without legal restriction, but largely in practice on the recommen- 
dation of legislators. Mr. Miller says that these, the persons received on appoint- 
ments, often without any direct preparation for the work of the school, have on 
the whole been <iuito as satisfactory a class of students as those who have prepared 
in the city schools, and have obtained the scholarships by competitive examina- 
tion or have been recommended by the faculties of the high schools. 

The work throughout is intended to develop originality in the pupil as well as 
to give him a knowledge of historic styles and an acciuaintance with materials 
and methods. Even in drawing from life in the art school the pupils are encour- 
aged to make original compositions, based upon the posing of tne model rather 
than simply to copy the model ns a cast might be copied. In the posing itself the 
pupils are invited to assist. A considerable part of the instruction is given by 
persons who have achieved practical success in the industrial application of the 
arts of design; for instance, the advanced class in applied design is conducted by 
a woman who has for several years maintained a very successful factory for 
making stained glass windows. She was (lualified for her work by instruction 
receive in the school. 

Students in the art school have a certain amount of instruction in the chemistry 
of pigments. There is also a school of modern languages in which French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish are taught, and an effort is made to have every student devote 
some hours each week to at least one of these languages. 

A certain amount of the teaching is common to both the textile and the art 
school. Manyscholars who come for the textile school work find that the instruc- 
tion of the art school is really of greater value to them. It is not possible for the 
textile school student to avoid taking a good deal of the art school work. 

In the textile school the finished fabric is the starting point of instruction. The 
pupil is taught to analyze it, both in a material sense, ana with reference to effect. 
He learns to classify effects as well as materials and to vary them, much as he 
would vary effects in studying music. He learns themes and the treatment of 
them, and learns to make his own variations. The first year in the te.xtile school 
is largely devoted to single cloths, hand weaving, and general design. The second 
year is devoted to double cloths, Jacquard, and dyeing. In the third year, the 
pupil perfects himself in some special orauch, carpets or gauzes, or whatever line 
ne exists to follow. The men who stay 8 years usually have such connections, 
family or other, as to enable tliem to see pretty clearly what their careers are 
likely to be, and they like to specialize with reference to that. The course of 
chemistry is very thorough so far as its application to textiles is ooneerned. Mr. 
Hiller steaks of a man who graduated from one of the smaller colleges, took a 
^eoial ooufse of chemistry at Harvard, and then came to the textile school to 
specialize on textile chemistry. A part of the student's time is spent throughout 
the designing room, or in making oalculatioDs for analysis and in performing 
experiment in the laWatory; and a part is spent in experiments on the loom, 
forking at the prindplee he has ac<iuired In the class room. He learns to adjust 
a loom to weave any piece of goods. He learns to detect flaws, to find out why 
the loom fails, and to remedy defects. When the loom works right and produces 
perfect goods* be is ready to cut out that piece and chan^ the warp and make a 
xkSwtlil^. The actual running of the loom forms no pan of his work. The pur- 
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pose of the school is not to produce fabrics, bnt to teach men how to produce fab- 
rics. The attempt is, of course, made to emphasize excellence and permanence in 
coloring and dyi mg, but the school does not fail to face the necessities of compe- 
tition. The whole of the textile work, including dyeing, is taught as in the pres- 
ence of the commercial problem. Mr. Miller is aftratd that In actual practice 
commercial considerations of cheapness, rather than considerationB of excellence, 
nearly always determine the choice of methods. Changes in methods of dyeing 
which are exploited as improvements are too often, he fears, changes which r^uce 
cost rather than secure permanency. 

Mr. Miller thinks there is no class of fabrics on which mills are running in this 
country for which the work of of the school is not a more or less adequate prepa- 
ration, except lace curtails. (21 8-228. ) 

:i. New Bedford Texiile HchooU—TsHr. Christopher Parkinson Brooks, director 
of the New Bedford Textile School, says that the New Bedford Textile School was 
opened in October, 1 809. The land was purchased and the building erected out of 
an appropriation of $25,000 by the State and of $25,000 by the city of New Bedford. 
The school has been equip] largely through donations from manufacturers of 
machinery, almost $20,000 worth of machinery having been given. The course of 
instruction includes all branches of the manufacture of cotton cloth, from the 
raw material to the fabric, including designing, mechanical drawing, engineering, 
and subjects allied to it. Th(‘ first year the school had nearly 800 students; the 
current year it has an enrollment of 801 students. The students are of two classes, 
day students and evening students. Probably 90 per cent of the evening students 
are workers in the mills, and altogether represent some 50 different occupations. 
The ages vary from 14 to 50. In the evening classes of elementary arithmetic and 
drawing are taught. Both sexes are admitted as pupils, but there axe hot more 
than 10 women in the school and they are in the drawing class. The tuition for 
day students is $100 a year for residents ot Massachusetts and $150 a year for stu- 
dents outside the State. The tuition is fixed by statute. In the case of evening 
pupils a nominal charge of $5 a year is made. Since the original appropriations 
the school has had an appropriation of $18,000 from the State and one of $7,000 
from the city. It is hoped that these appropriations will be annual for some years. 

Certain kinds of cotton fabrics, such as laces, embroideries, hosiery, etc., are 
imported into this country to the value of about $40,000,000 per annum. It is 
hoped gradually to add to the departments in the school so that it will be possible 
to train the pupils to manufacture goods of this charaebT. By the establishment 
of this school the manufacturers will ultimately be enabled to get skilled help, 
such as designers, overseers, and superintendents, without having to go abroad 
for them. The formation of large industrial combinations will call for an increased 
skill, and if these concerns do not organize technical schools themselves for the 
benefit of their employees, as has been done abroad in some cases, it will be neces- 
sary for the State or National Government to do so. 

Some of the students in the New Bedford school have been through manual 
training schools, and are somewhat better prepared to receive instruction than 
they otherwise would be; but not sufficiently so as to warrant their having to 
spend perhaps two years in a manual training school It is desirable that the 
curriculum of the public schools be somewhat modified so as to be better adapted 
to local needs. 

In Mr. Brooks's opinion there is no textile school, either in America or abroad, 
that has as satisfactory and varied an eiiuipment as the New Bedford school, for 
the giving of instruction in the manufacture of cotton fabrics. (552-554. ) 

4. ludmirial education in foreign cotmtriea.—’Iir, Miller says that there are 
only a very few schools abroad like the one at Crefeldt, which do a work similar 
to that done by the Philadelphia School of Industrial Art. There are only two 
textile schools In France whic^ he knows muchabout, and they are mostly weaving 
schools* Those in Germany are very largely the same. They are not meant for 
designers or superintendents, but for devdoping k high class of operatives. ( 229. ) 

5, Apprentweship ^-^^ r , Ckesson, a manufacturer of transmission machinery, 
says that the old apprenticeship system, under which apprentices were taken into 
tne family of the employer, is now impossible. Mr. Cresson used to take boys for 
5 yea. but when they had been with him about 3* years thw would leave him 
and hire out as journeymen; so he had to give up the plan. He has a number of 
boys In a certain part of the shop where they are treated in a measure as apprenti- 
ce^ and trained to become foremen and underforemen. (270.) 

Harbab says titot hi tiie works of the Midvale Steel Conqiany, out of some 
^ployees only about 80 are boys. When a boy comes to the company his 
lather or mother si^ an indenture* binding the boy to the company for a pmod 
^ which will expire when he is 21 years oii^ The boy Is taught to be a 

medaar, or a xnelter, or a machine hand, or a carpenter, or a pattern maker, or a 
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cbemiit, or whatever it m be. He is paid 6 cents an hour at first, with gradual 
, increase to 8 cents an hour. Part of the money is paid to him and part to his 
mother, and he is compelled to put a part in a savings fund. The Franklin Insti- 
tute has a branch near the works, and the boys are compelled to attend night 
school The company pays their tuition, and ws for their time at the 

night miol just the same as while they are at work. When they come of age the 
boys geiterally like to stay with the company, and become inspctors and foremen. 
They usually fill those places excellently. Mr. Harrah likes, however, to get them 
into the employ of other companies, in order that the Midvale Steel Company may 
have friends and not enemies in the establishments it deals with. (351, 852.) 

O. I^lirarles.— Mr. Redfif.ld says that a circulating library for the use of 
employees has been installed by J. H. Williams & Co. From the time of the open- 
ing of the library there has been a strong demand on the part of the men not only 
for books but for good books. Experience has shown a circulation equal to the 
use of half the boo^ in the library monthly. (G50. ) 

V. IMMIGRATION. 

A. Enccetsive natlonalitloa of im migrants.— Mr. Reynolds says 

tha 50 years ago the part of New York just east of the Bowery, where the Uni- 
versity ^ttlement now stands, was an American quarter, and the dwelling place 
of some of the wealthy families of the city. About that time the Irish immigra- 
tion begaUr and the Irish pushed the Americans uptown. Then the Germans 
came and dbove the Irish uptown. About the time the University Settlement 
was estahlilAlu^d, say in 1877, the Russian and Polish Jews came and crowded out 
the Gennans. 'Wiat particular region is now practically monopolized by Rus- 
sian and and Armenian Jews. In the public school directly opposite the 

Univerilty Settlement, from 07 to 98 per cent of the children are Jewish, and the 
saxBB is true of several other schools in the vicinity. Within the last B years 
the ItaliWB have begun to press into the <iuarter. The Italian community in 
Greater New York is said to number from 150,000 to 200,000 people. Farther 
downtown small detachments of Syrians, Greeks, and Armenians may be found. 
(82,94.) 

B. Influcncea which promote immigrntioii.— 1. Influence of pros- 
parify.— Professor Commons shows a chart in wnich the number of Immigrants 
to the United States, year by year, is compared with the average level of i)rices. 
It appears that as prices lise, indicating an increase of prosperity, the number of 
immigrants rises also. 

The labor-union people say, in the present period of prosperity, that, op account 
of the ImmiCTation they have been nnable to get any increase in wages commen- 
snrate with we increase in prices. (48, 44. ) 

2. Efforts of steaviship Mr. Blaustein refers to the stimnlation of 

immigration by steamsnip companies, which circulate rumors of golden oppor- 
tunities in the United States and Canada. He thinks this influence is largely 
responsible for the large emigration of Jews from Roumania. (122. ) 

8. Oppression abroad. —TAx. Blaustein refers in detail to the gross oppression 
to which Roumanian Jews are subjected in their own country, and which is said 
to have drjyen out 50,000 between January 1 and August 1, 1900. (122, 123.) 

C. Ctaarncter and condition of immigrants.— 1. Economw condi- 
tion ofJeieish immigrants.— Blaustein says that a great deal of the Jewish 
immigration is effect by family assistance. One member of a family will come 

^and work and save until he can buy a ticket on the installment plan to send for 
^ another. Then the rest of the family will gradually be brought over. The newly 
arrived immigrant has generally a relative here, who will take care of him for a 
few weeks or months, until he can get a start. Otherwise there will be a little 
colony of people from the same oHy or from the same country, and they will help 
the newcomer for the first 6 months or so. If even this society can not take care 
of the immigrant he will be referred to the United Hebrew Charities. The United 
Hebrew Charities, however, does not, as a rule, help newly arrived immigrants 
except with work. If thev are not able to support themselves by work, or are 
likdy. in the opinion of the Charities, to become a public charge, the Charities 
will report them to the authorities, and they will be sent back. If they have 
smuggled out of Russia they must smuggle back again. 

Tbe United Hebrew Charities very smdom receives applications for help from 
people who have been 5 years or even 2 years in this country. After being here 2 
years they seem to get along by themselves. Very few Jews receive help from the 
pubUc authoritiee in New York or from the nonseotarian charitieB. (119, 121, 128. ) 
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Mr. Blanstein says that a large part of the Jewisii^^&niigrants have trades. 
They are tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, painters. A t^lor or shoemaker can 
not follow his trade In this country because of the factor^ system. As to agricul- 
ture, very few have been agriculturists because in Europe a Jew can not be an 
agriculturist. Some of them have been small shopkeej^rs. The emi^iwments 
that are most readily open to them here, aside from sweat-shop wo%|^ the 
keeping of a little store or a stand, or p^dling. Many work in the fdBtories. 
(120,131.) 

3. Desire for education,— "ULr, Blaustein says that when the evening classes of 
the Educational Alliance of New York were opened in October, 1899, the “build- 
ing was mobbed.” Probably 3,000 people asked for admission to the classes, and 
everyone was at least 35 years old. (119. ) 

3. Crimhinlity of for^n bora.— Professor Commons criticises the ordinary 
figures as to the criminality of the foreign born as compared with the native bom. 
Crime is a phenomenon of adults, and principally of male adults. As most for- 
eigners come to this country after they are 15 or 18 years of age, the proportion of 
adults among them is much larger than among the natives. Some 47 per c^t of 
native-born Americans are of age, and some 85 per cent of foreign bom; so the 
foreigners might have nearly twice as many crnninals as the native-born, as 
compared with the total number, and yet have only about the same proportion of 
criminals among adults. Professor Commons thinks that foreigners ana children 
of foreigners contribute more largely to the minor crimes and lUiidemeanors, 
drunkenness, etc., than to the serious crimes. But the native-born children of 
foreigners are the worst element. They are the hoodlums and bums. Hie tramps 
are largely of American stock. The reason for the troublesome oharaOtei^f the 
children of foreigners seems to be that the father and mother, perba^ntiable to 
speak English, are at a disadvantage in an American community, m own 
country, knowing the neighborhood and the surroundings, they wuc^ rave been 
able to keep the children under control. (43, 45.) , 

D. Eir<Rct$} of iiiiiiiigrafioii.— 1. General evil effects,— Retnoi^ps says 
that the inrushing immigration is the great cause of the depression of wages and 
of such bad general conditions as appear in the sweated industries. One of the 
worst features of it is that the immigrants of each race settle in undigested masses 
in our great cities. Under these circumstances they become assimilated to the 
American life only very slowly. Among the children, especially, there is a strong 
tendency to moral degeneration. The people have been torn away from the moral 
traditions of their old country, and they have not yet adjusted themselves to the 
conditions and the moral traditions of the new. There is a relaxation of the feel- 
ings of moral obligation. It takes a considerable time to gain a new bold of moral 
principles and moral ideas. The Jewish population of New York is astonishingly 
industrious and astonishingly ambitious for education. It has done much to raise 
itself out of the mire. The trade unions have become a little stronger, and gen- 
eral conditions have made some slight progress. But now come the Italians, 
crowding into the garment-making trade and throwing themselves on the necks 
of the Jewish garment workers before the Jewish garment workers have suffi- 
ciently established themselves to cope with the dangers and evils of this new 
immi^ation. (90, 93, 98. ) 

Mr. Reynolds mentions three great evils under which the Italian immigrants 
in Greater New York labor: first, the sweatshop; second, the private bank fraud- 
ulently conducted by one of their countrymen —a special evil peculiar to the Ital- 
ian people, and, third, the padrone system. (94.) 

3. Race colonics.— Mr. W yckoff comments on the national clannishness of immi- * 
grants, which results in the formation of distinct colonies of particular races in our 
great cities. He adds that the s^ime thing occurs in the farming communities of 
the West, where he found in some places l^andinavian communities in which even 
the teaching was in the native tongue of the settlers. In other places there were 
French settlements and German settlements. HeVegards this colonization fn city 
or country as a decided hindrance to the assimilation of immigrants and their chil- 
d^i t >7 the American nationality. The separateness is more readily maintained in 
the connti 7 . however, because in the city the conditions of work compel the inter- 
mingling of the different races. Yet even in the country the actual process of 
^imilation seems to be very rapid. Children of foreigh ancestors in many 
instances show the emergenoe of distinctly American traits. (194, 195. ) 

8. Moral deterioration of immigrants.— Mi, Blaustein says that the Jews who 
nave come to America are better off materially, but it is their unanimous opinion 
that in a moral way they are worseofl. They regret that they can not live up to 
vmmatBl convictions here. Circumstances result in the revolutionizing of their 
ranal ideas. For the Russian or Polish Jew at bomeit would bea material disad- 
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vantage to be irreligious. He wonld lose if he kept his store open on the Sabbath. 
Bnt in America he finds that he is at a disadvantage if he keeps it closed. The 
Rnssian Jew, like all Bassians, considers czardom divine. He comes here and 
sees the head of the nation ridiculed and caricatured. Moreover, he finds that the 
police, who immediately represent the Government to him, are corrupt. He loses 
all respect for authority. 

On tne other band, those who have held radical opinions, perhaps anarchical opin- 
ions, in Russia, where argument is silenced by the prison, often become much more 
conservative under the experience of freedom. Mr. Blaustein cites a classof about 
200 voung people, every one of whom was radical 2 years ago; they were “anarchists 
in theory. They were discussing free love, and did not hesitate to discuss any sub- 
ject in the world, but they have changed around and hj^ve become imbued with 
the spirit of patriotism and altruism.” (118, 110, 125. ) 

4. Moral neparation of parents and children, —Ur. Reynolds says that an 
unfortunate line of division arises between foreign parents and their children. 
The parents come to this country without knowledge of the language, and do not 
easily acijuire it; the children, in the public schools, acquire the language of the 
country and become interpreters for their parents. At a very immature age they 
feel themselves Bui)erior to their parents. They become rather ashamed of them, 
and Mr. Reynolds regards this as one of the most unfortunate circumstances 
which he meets with in his work. (82.) 

Mr. Blaustein says that children of immigrants, speaking English while their 
parents do not, lose all respect for their parents and for their parents’ religious 
opinions. CJonfliot arises between the older and the younger generation. (115.) 

£• Contract labor.— Mr. Bteet., a manufacturer of worsted and woolen 
goods, believes that the contract-labor law is a great injury to this country. 
People who are making a living abroad, particularly if they have families, are not 
inclined to take the risk of coming to America to getwork. Theconseciuenceisthat 
themore capable and better class of work people remain there, and there is alwavs a 
surplus of them while the other class come largely to this country. If Mr. Steel 
could have brought from England, say 25 or 80 capable mill people, ho could have 
started his mill here much more ouickly and better, and could also have used 
these i)wple in teaching others. He advertised in the Yorkshire papers, giving 
a description of the town, the wages, and the cost of living, but never had an 
application from a single person to come here. He does not think that the alien 
contract labor law is an advantage to the working people of America. He believes 
that the importation of the best class of foreign working |)eople would help in 
the education of the American workers, and that no considerable displncement of 
American workmen would take place, because there is a diunand in this country 
for highly skilled lalior that we have great difficulty in supplying. Tlie effect on 
this country would be to create a higher dejgree of skill. The law could be safely 
amended so as to permit the importation of skilled laborers under contract for 
improving the processes of production in existing industries. The present law 
permits the importation of contract lalxjrers for the establishment or new indus- 
tries, but there is now little possibility of establishing new industries here. Mr. 
Steel adds that such an amendment as he suggests would “relieve the labor 
element of foreigpi countries of a large surplus that is always out of work, and 
in that way tend to eiinalize the wages in the different countries; and in that case, 
1 think, there would be really less necessity for the tariff.” It is true that some 
unfair manufacturers would take advantage of such a loophole in the law, and 
; use the foreign supply to reduce the wages of American labor, and it wonld 
be unfair in the abstract that the manufacturer should have the protection of 
a tariff on his manufactured goods and the laborer should have no protec- 
tion against imported labor; but the disadvantages would gradually disappear. 
(288,241246.) j 

Mr. William Babbour, president of the Linen Thread Company, says that it 
would be to the interest of the manufacturers of linen thread if the law prohibit- 
ingthe contracting for labor abroad could be somewhat modified. It is difficult 
to obtain women m this country who are willing to work as spinners in a flax 
mill, and there have been times when, for the lack of 2 or 8 spinners, some 25 
women employed in other branches of the linen- thread industry have been thrown 
out of work. It is right that there should be a law putting restrictions upon the 
importation of labor, out certain changes in the administration of the present law 
could be made with advantage. It seems as though it wonld be practicable to 
allow a reputable mannfactnrer to give a bond whenever he wishes to import 
laboms. setting forUi the names of &e particular individnalB whom he wants to 
oonia into this coontry, obliging him, if neoessary, to lodge with the Treoanry 
P^partment bia roaaon for wanting those partionlar persons to come. (729») 
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lUr. Lincoln Godfrey, president of the Eddystone Mamifaotiiring Company, 
says that the broad principle of giving protection to labor is right, but Hiat the 
working of onr contract- labor law. as applied to skilled labor, is very injnrions to 
the finer lines of the textile indnstrv in this country. It has been frequently found 
that not enough skilled labor could be secured in the United States. For skUled 
labor there should be some modifications of the law. Some skilled laborers do 
come to this country from other countries of their own accord, but not to the 
extent that the development of the industry in the last few years has requir^. A 
man who has a family hesitates to start out and come to this country. If he knew 
that there were employment for him here he would come. American young men 
do not want to give the time necessary for becoming trained. For an engraver 
or for a printer the time.^f apprenticeship is 7 years. (479, 4t(0. ) 

Mr. James Whitehead, representative of the Weavers' ih’ogressive Association 
of Fall River, says that he is totally oppc^ to the importation of contract labor. 
Workingmen who are citizens are sometimes thrown out of employment to make 
room for persons who have no interest in the community. Sometimes the con- 
tractor is the only person tliat reaps any benefit. He hires the laborers at very 
small wages and makes consideraoly more money out of it than the laborer 
does. (574.) 

Mr. McCormack, labor commissioner of Indiana, testifies that the law of that 
State prohibits the importation of aliens by employers, whether from other States 
or from foreign countries. (56. ) 

r. Restriction or iinmigrntion.—l. Advocated.— Rixby thinks that 
the population of this country is now " as large as we need.’' He would not pro- 
hibit immigration altogether, but he would “ m very particular about who came.” 
He considers that almost anyone who wants to come, except Chinamen, can get in 
under our present laws. (76.) 

Mr. Thomas O'Donneli., secretary of the Fall River Mnle Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, says that he thinks there should be some restrictions placed on immigration. 
When there have been such industrial depressions in this country as there have 
been at intervals during the last 25 years, it is not right to allow an influx of labor, 
and provision should be made to restrict immigration at some times, though not 
at all times. Very few immigrants are now coming in to work in the cotton mills. 
The trade in Great Britain has been very good for some years, and the wages have 
been high, comparing favorably with wages in this country when purchasing 
power IS taken into consideration. A large number of Poles are coming now to 
Fall River, and some are coming to work in the cotton mills. There may be indi- 
vidual cases where the immigrants xvork for lower wages than are generally paid, 
but there is a general wage schedule in the mills. Most of the employees of the 
cotton mills are English-speaking people and French Canadians. (568, 569.) 

Mr. William J. O'Brien, of the (iranite Cutters’ National Union, says that 
there ought to be further restriction of immigration. Theye is no objection to the 
coming of skilled workers to this country, but there is objection to having indi- 
gent people brought here. If so large a number of skilled workers came over as 
to overstock the market, a demand for skilled workers would be created on the 
other side, and they would go back. If the United States Government took proper 
steps to Investigate immigrants, much good could be accomplished. Would-he 
immigrants should be compelled to make application to American consuls before 
they sail for this country, and the Government should have representatives in 
certain locations abroad to investigate persons'proposing to emigrate to the United 
States. These agents should not be known as agents, but shomd work as detec- 
tives. A small bead tax on immigrants would ^ a benefit and would help to pay 
some of the expense of putting in efifect a better system of oversight. As matters 
are now the provisions of the contract-labor law are often violated. (468,434.) 

2. Deprecated.— JAt. M( Cohm ack considers that the present restrictions of immi- 
gration are severe enough, providing they are enforoM. He sees somewhat fre- 
quent complaints in the labor papers that they are not enforced, but has nospecific 
instance in mind. iSo far as there is a lack of enforcement, he believes it is duq to 
lack of attention on the part of the officers, and not to corruption. (56, 67. ) 

Hr. T'.Uustein does not favor restriction of immigration. The immigt^t is 
lik^y 10 be of an adventurous disposition and a man who will be useful to the 
country. If he comes to escape oppression, he brings the gems of liberty with 
him. has.) 

Mr . Blaustein says that the requirement of an abililw to read one language 
WD^d not debar the Jewish immigrants. The Russian Jews may not be able to 
reM AussiaD, but they can read and write Hebrew. (119.) 

Mr. CoLUNs, a shoe laster, while admitting that imminatlon lowers wages, 
would give every man the same right to go where he likea, which Hr. Collins 
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desires for himself. His remedy for the evil results of immigration is labor 
organixatiou. The Philadelphia shoe manufacturers brought over some Italian 
shoemakers some 12 years ago. The shoemakers made the mistake of abusing 
them and showing hostility to them; but many of them are now in the unions. 

Attitude of trade i/wions.— Mrs. Symonds, labor editor of the Philadelphia 
Ihfiuirer, says that the sentiment of the rank and file of the labor organizations is 
divided on restriction of immigration; partly, perhaps, because so many of the 
membeis are themselves foreigners, to whom it does not seem fair that they, hav- 
ing got in and liettered their condition, should iorbid others to come in. At the 
same time some of the most strenuous advocates of drastic restriction of immigra- 
tion are tliemsidves naturalized citizens. Mrs. Symonds has observed similar phe- 
nomena in patriotic societies. “A good many of the men who are so awfully 
American and want to reject everything that is foreign ” are themselves only one 
remove from foreign soil. 

The alien contract labor law ought to be more rigidly enforced: there are too 
many loopholes in it. Mrs. Symonds refers to the recent case of the Philadelphia 
lace workers, in which i)er8ons under contract to labor were aomitted on the 
ground that they came to establish a new industry, though Mrs. Symonds believes 
there were lace-cnrtain operatives and lace makers already in Philadelphia who 
could do the same work. (264, 265. ) 

O. Npcelnl problenia*— 1. Assimilation. — Mr. Reynolds notes as an exam- 
ple for us the course of the Germans in dealing with Alsace-Lorraine. They sent 
theh: best officials there, in order that the work of assimilation might be done 
under the wisest possible administration. Our problem in assimilating large 
masses of foreign populations'is substantially the same. We ought to put our 
best school buildings, with the best eifulpment and most skillful teachers, among 
the foreim-bom population. We ought to put there the wisest and best officials 
in every department of administration. Our actual policy is the opposite. The 
best schools, the best teachers, the best officials, are found in the better districts. 
Here and there teachers of the very beat caliber come into the poor quarters as a 
matter of personal self-denial, but there is no steady policy in any city in Amer- 
ica directed to giving the best opportunities to those whose needs are greatest. 
(92,93.) 

Mr. Woods says that while it is highly important to assimilate the immigrants, 
in all respects, to our American life, it is most vital that they be held to our Amer- 
ican economic standards. For this purpose wise protective factory legislation 
should be universally enacted, and the peaceful carrying out of the policy of the 
trade unions should receive all possible encouragement by law. (202.) 

2. Distribution.— yit, Blaustrin thinks the great harm of immi^ation comes 
from the settling of large numbers in particular spots, especially in New York. 
There ought to be a bureau of transiiortation and employment which should scat- 
ter the imminants. The imminant is like a child when he first lands. He is 
ready to be directed and to go where he is advised. He ought to be looked after 
as a child is looked after. (125, 126. ) 

8, Naturalization.— SA t. Blaustein says that it would perhaps be advisable that 
no naturalization papers be given to an applicant unless be presents a certificate 
showing that he has attended school in Europe or a night school here, and that he 
has really becohie act^uainted with American institutions. The examination for 
naturalization should mean something. The standard of naturalization should 
be raised. The present examination is a farce. Pains ought to be taken also to 
imbue immigrants with the American spirit. Literature suitable for preparing 
the immigrant for Americ^an conditions ought to be provided in the various lan- 
guages and given to him free, both when he lands and before he arrives. ( 125, 126. ) 

VL LABOR OBGAKIZATIOXS. 

A* fifTecttofunlonlaai. Advantaireaatiddigadvantnifee.— 1. Gen- 
eral advantages.—'HT. Collins, a shoe laster, believes that the complete organization 
of workingmen offers the only hope of material improvement in their conditions. 
Laws are of no value because they are not enforced except as labor organizations 
acquire strength enough to enforce them. As an ultimate solution of the labor 
problem Mr. Collins hopes for a radiesd change of the industrial system. I 
he^e some day we are going to have complete organization of each industry, and 
at that time we will inaugurate a general strike, and we will jnst shut out w our 
em^yers. We will not shnt them ont, bnt will give them an opportunity to 
work aloi^de of us. Nothing would give me greater pleasure than to teach my 
employer now to last shoes. Bnt that ie only a fad of mine.” (309, 810.) 
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Mr. WvcKOFf believes that union orpfanization is just as inevitable a part of 
onr industrial organi za tion as the centralization and organization of capital . * * ♦ 
I should say that it .every much better for the man with a skilled ti-ade— better for 
him. l)etter for his trade, better for the interests of his class, that be be under con- 
ditions which admit of his being a member of the union and adding his personal 
strength to the stien^h ot the union as such.'’ (193.) 

Mr. Harrah. president of the Midvale Steel Company says that the natural 
tendency of an employer is to protect his interests regardless of the interests of 
others. Mr. Harrah had experience in Brazil when it was a slave country, and 
he found there, what he afterwards confirmeii by his experience in this country, 
that it is most unfortunate that a man should have unlimited power. The power 
of the steel masters is most beneficially cm*tailed by the influence of the trade 
unions. The Midvale Steel Company does not, however, deal with labor organiza- 
tions in its own works. No inijuiry is made whether or not any man belongs to a 
union. The company makes the wage scale and the men accept it. There has 
never been any dissatisfaction. 

It would be of decided advantage to Mr. Harrah os an employer if wages were 
made uniform in all competing plants by the action of labor organizations. 
It would gi ve a certainty and stability to business operations. W hetber the actual 
effect of a labor organization is beneficial or injurious depends upon the character 
of the leaders of it. (349, aoO. ) 

Bishop PoTTKH believes that the right of workingmen to organize* ought to be 
recognized and distinctly asserted. The organization of labor has in reality lagged 
behind the organization of capital, and must sooni r or later come up to it. It is 
in the completer organization of labor that the remedy mast lie found for the 
pressure which the increased aggregation of capital puts upon the working people. 
The organization of labor ougjit to have the help of men of brains and capital 
who are not laboring men. There is no greater service that men of brains and 
charac’ter can render than that of assisting an intelligent organization of labor. 
|3,4.1L\) 

Bishop Potter does not think that labor ‘‘ is as well rewarded voluntarily by any- 
one as it is likely to be when you get some organization or mechanism which 
presents the claim of labor in a forciide and intelligent way.'' He considers that 
“ one of the great services which organized lalxir renders to those who are asso- 
ciated in it is that it lirings before the mind of the employer in a concrete form 
the justice of its demands. " (6. ) 

Air. Woods approves of the progress which has been made in removing the legal 
restrictions upon assijciutions of workingmen and upon the carrying out of trade- 
union policy. Further legislation in this direction is needed in almost all of our 
States. In England peaceful piclveting in strilies has been allowed by statute for 
2 ') years. In the most of our States there is still difficulty on such points. It is 
most important that our American economic standards of life be maintained, and 
the difficulty of maintaining them is great, especially in view of the flood of immi- 
gration. On this ground “ it is very important that public legislation should 
give all the encouragement it reasonably can to the peaceful carrying out of 
trade- union policy.” (201 , 203. ) 

Mr. J amks Tan.sey, secretary of the Carders’ Association of Fall River, says 
that it is due in part to the labor organizations that the relations between capital 
and labor have steadily improved in recent years in Fall River. The organiza- 
tion is educational to the operative. Without organization the oiieratives are 
likely to act on impulse, and the formation of organizations has had a great effect 
in preventing strikes which would otherwise have taken place. In periods of 
unemployment the organizations are of great benefit to the operatives, as they 
never allow a case of distress to exist without doing something to relieve it. 
(579,580.) 

Mr. Joseph G. Jackson, secretary of the Slasher Tenders’ Union of Fall River, 
says that since the formation of anions and the appointment of permanent secre- 
taxi' s tliere have jieen fewer labor troubles in Fall River tMU ever befora 
Orgauizutiim has been a benefit to the operatives in other ways. When there is a 
grmvance, it is not necessary for the person aggrieved to make personal complaint 
ana tb ’•eby risk h s position. All he has to do is to notify the secretary of bis 
departmwt, and the secretary will go to the mill officers. This prevents any 
blacklisting. The trades-union leaders watch the markets, and are therefore in 
a position to know when there is a good opportunity for securing an advance in 
wages. (582.) 

James Whitehead, representative of the Weavers’ Progressive Association 
of Fall River, says that labor organizations tend to keep up waives, and that they 
ms;) improve the condition of employees, an.I in many instances prevent impoei* 
toons that wonld be practiced on labor except for the organization. (677.) 
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Hr. Thomas O’Donnell, secretary of the Fall River Mule Spinners’ AB80Ciati<Mi, 
says that one benefit from being organized is that mannfacturers recos^iize the 
employees and give more consideration to them. Fofmerly. manufacturers 
would get together and reduce wages on short notice; now, before a reduction of 
wages is offered, the matter is considered and discussed by the employees as well 
as by the manufacturers Organization also leads to the giving of more careful 
consideration to points at issue before a strike is resorted to. Organization tends 
also to keep up wages Manufacturers will seldom make voluntary advances of 
wages even when conditions warrant snch advances. Individual laborers are 
afraid to ask for an increase in wages for fear they may be discharged; when an « 
organization, through its representatives, takes no the matter of wages there is 
no fear of being discharged. Labor organizations nave received concessions when 
unorganized employees could not secure them. When a benefit is of a general 
character however, the unorganized employees profit from it also, because it 
would not be practical to make distinctions. (565, 567, 56H. ) 

Mr. MnCoRMAt’K. labor commissioner of Indiana, testifies that in his experience 
the older and stronger organizations are more conservative and generally settle 
their disputes by negotiation or arbitration. He thinks that HO per cent of the 
labor troubles in Indiana are *‘with unorganized workingmen, or men newly 
organi ^ed, not disciplined or educated along the line of organization.” In former 
years the militia of the State was fretiuently called out in labor disputes, especially 
among the railroad men and the ininem. These workmen are now strongly organ- 
ized, and their differences with their employers are usually settled in an orderly 
way by negotiation. (52. ) 

Mr. Leo, president of the Builders’ League of New York, says that it is more 
convenient to ireat with committees than with large numbers of individuals; and 
when there is a coniest, and the union will agree to abide by the decision, that is 
the (luickest way of getting a solution. (101. ) 

2. and abuHcs generally.— ■'M. t, Frank W. Cheney, treasurer of Cheney 
Brotliers, silk manufacturers, says that, theoretically, labor organizations are all 
right. The practical results of such organizations are not, however, always desir- 
able. The trouble is that the organizations level down instead of leveling np. 
The memliers do not want anyone to earn more than the average rate of wages, 
and they are oiten jealous of each other. If one workman is more competent 
than the others, and does more work, the others are apt to make it uncomfortable 
for him. (786,734.) 

Mr. Leo says that much of the trouble in dealing with labor organizations 
comes 1 rom the fact that they are really governed by a small minority. If a union 
has 600 or 800 men. there will Iw only 80 or 40 that will attend the meetings. The 
rest simply do what the union dictates Places are always provided for the 
faithful 30 or 40, because they elect the officers and the business agents. Many of 
the best workmen are in the silent majority. (98. ) 

Mr. H.\ki) 1 No, a building contractor, says that less than 10 years ago the great 
majority of the doors, sashes, blinds, and trim of all kinds in the carpenter 
line used in New York City were manufactured within the limits of what is now 
called Greater New York. To-day he believes that not 20 per cent of it is manu- 
factured there. He attributes the change to the high cost of labor in New York, 
due to the high wages and the short hours enforrted by the unions. He has in 
mind twb instances of large trim factories which moved from New York City, in 
eat'h case in conseciuence of a strike. ( 109. ) 

Mr. Dimock, president of the Nonotuck Silk Company, says that there is no 
question but that workingmen have a right to organize for their own protection. 
There is a question, however, as to whether organization is a benefit to them. If 
trade unions could be induced or compelled to ascertain the feeling of their mem- 
bers in respect to the advisability of a strike by secret ballot, it would be a very 
desirable thing. Freijnently strikes are ordered because the members opposed do 
not dare, for tear of social ostracism, to vote against them. So far as nonunion 
labor is ooncemdfi, the nonunion workingman ought to be free to make contraote 
without having to depend upon the permission of the labor organizations. (694, 
695,696.) r 

6. on tmgf^.»Mr.43RB8SON. a manufacturer of transmission machinery, 
thiuks that wages have probably increased in places where the trade anions have 
been most active: but they will find their level again, because it is only a ques- 
tioQ oi bow u man can pay to mauafaotnre a thing. ” (271 . ) 

Mr. Lsb. states that while unions regnlarly fix a minimum rate of wages, they 
ate generally willing to allow their membem to get as mnch as possible. ’The 
p’asFarara’erganiranon in New York will not permit a man to get more than the 
•tai^tiatd x’ate* He does not know of any other soch instance. (100.) 
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»• omeers and leaden of anfOBs*— 1. Neemity for business agents,^ 
Biahop Potter considers bnainesB agBQts to bea neceeaary moditun for the dealing 
of workingmen with their employers. He quotes with approval the statement of 
a business agent to an employer: “I have always noted this fact, that when- 
ever a l)ody of employees 8p{K>inted a body of 3 men or 2 men or 1 man to go 
to the employer and represent what they thought would be fair as to wages, 
whether or no the demand was conceded, that particalar workingman or these 
partionlar workingmen, sooner or later disappeared out of this gentleman’s 
employ.” (4.) 

2. Powers and mettwds of business apenfs.— Mr. Leo complains that business 
agents call off their men on strikes, sometimes without so much as giving a reason 
to the employers or to the men. When the men go out the employer has to hunt 
up the agent and inquire what the trouble is. It is true that thi^ authority of the 
business agent is limited by the constitution of the union, but he does not think 
that the existing svstem is better than the methods that existed before organiza- 
tions were so highly developed. The great trouble is that by reason of the asso- 
ciation of the unions, one walking delegate “has the other unions as a club.” 

The business agents are very arbitrary, not only in the treatment of employers 
but in their treatment of their own men. If a man has been out of work and has 
not been able to keep up his dues to the union, the walking delegate will demand 
his card, and, on finding that it is not paid np, will order him off the job. This 
will be done even though the man explains the circumstances and promises to pay 
np as soon as he gets his week’s wages. So, simply because a man is unfortunate, 
he i.s shutoff from his means of livelihood and from the possibUity of paying what 
he owes. (97-119.) 

Mr. Leo, president of the Builders' League, New York, says that the league 
undertook to have stewards appointed as representatives of the workingmen in 
different trades, who should be old and experienced journeyman, but should be 
appointed by the employers. This effort was a failure because the plan was not 
satisfactory to the unions. It interferred with the work of the walking delegates, 
who are the authorized representatives of the unions. (9ii. ) 

Mr. Stkinbiss, general secretary-treasurer of the National Building Trades 
Omncil, denies that business agents interfere with the business of employers, or 
stir up difficulties, except in isolated cases. Such charges are trumped up by 
employers when disputes arise. The duty of the business agent is to collect dues, 
to see that the men have their cards, to bring non union men into the organiza- 
tions, and in case of trouble to adjust it, if possible, by peaceful means. The 
business agent has the same sort of value to the union which the manager has to 
a business concern. ( 23. ) 

3. Salaries of business agents,— Mr. William J. O’Brien, of the Granite 
Cutters’ National Union, says that labor delegates are, as a general rule, paid 
their regular rate of wages, with, perhaps, an additional amount of 50 cents or a 

.dollar a day. (424.) 

C. methods of onions.—!. Care of members.— Frofeesor Commons states 
that “ it hM been shown in London and in this country that at times of depres- 
sion practicallji no union man has applied for relief from the public authorities. 
He is cared for one way or another by his union.” (39. ) 

Mr. HouRwirH t<-8tifie8 that during the industrial crisis of 1893, when be 
examined the data wi h regard to many thousands of unemployed worknien in the 
city of Chicago, he found very fsw members of labor organizations among the 
anplicants for charitable relief. Whether this was becaase there was less unem- 
ployment among organized workers, or because they were better paid and could 
stand unemployment longer, or because they were aided by their organizations, 
he does not pretend to say, ( 1 ^>7. ) 

2. Maintenance of strike funds,— Mr. Fox, president of the Irdn Molders* 
Union, says that his union sets apart 58 per cent of its receipts for a defense fund, 
to be used for the benefit of memWs on strike. It usually takes care of striking 
members even after the strike is over, if they can not get work. ^For instance, it 
supported the strikers at San Francisco for 20 months, and others at Indianapolis 
for 24 months, though the strike was practically lost much sooner. ( 148. ) 

f I of fleeting.— M i. Reynolds states that tb^Centrai Federated Union 
m New Fork and four other labor organizations hold their regular meetings in 
me buildings of the University Settlement Before they came tberaall of them 
inet in rooms conne ted with saloons. Hr. Reynolds has l)een repeatedly a<^sured 
that mch organizatloDs can hardly find in New York any hall at a rent which they 
can afford to pay which is not attached to a saloon: Halls connected with saloons 
are rented cheaply, but the members of the society are frequently reminded of 
thelow tent, ana tbqy are made to feel under obligatioD to patronize the bar* 
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Sometimes it is made impossible for them to reach the meeting place without 
passing directly by the bar. Asa rtsult, the leaders say that some of the mem- 
bers are likely to reacli the meeting in a condition which scarcely permits the 
serious and orderly consideration of business. (80. ) 


Relations of union and nonunion labor.— 1. Demand for 
excluHwe anploymeni of union workmen.— 'Mr. Hourwich justitieB the demands 
of the labor organizations for the exclusion of nonunion men from employment. 
He asserts that this demand is identical with restrictions often inserted in other 
kinds of contracts. If a railway company bids for the transportation of troops 
it is natural for it to stipulate that it shall have the e\clusi ve privilege of trans- 
portation between the jioints named in the contract. If a labor organization 
makes a contract of employment it must insist upon a similar provision, lest its 
' contract liecomo inoperative. The employer may lay off at any time such hands 
as have become superfluous to him. If he had the further privilege of subse- 
(juently replacing them with outsiders, not bound by the terms of the union’s 
contract, he conkl practically rescind his contract with the union without oi>enly 
saying so. 

“No less important is the injury to the discipline of the organized body, which 
must inevitably result from suffering a number of outsiders, not subject to the 
jurisdiction of that body, to work side by side with the members of the union. 
A union of workmen will avail itself primarily of the same remedies as a single 
hired man to enforce the terms of its hiring. In case of a breach of contract on 
the part ol the employer, the individual employee may quit: if he is reasonably 
certain that he is wanted by his employer he may thus sncceed in obtaining 
redress. Jlut when oue-half of the for(!o of a factory do not belong to the union, 
what will it avail the other half to quit, under similar circumstances, if the out- 
siders will remain at work? Whoever has had any experience on the labor side 
of this mutter is forced to the conclusion that a union can sooner concede a reduc- 
tion in the rate of wages than waive this fundami ntal demand.” 

The Appellate Division of the New York Supreme t.'onrt has lately made a new 
departure in adopting the view of the Dritish House of Lords, which has unciuali- 
Hedly recognized the right of a labor union to reluso to work with nonunion 
men and to demand the discharge of nonunion men wheie union members are 
employed. This view is at variance with New York precedents, and it remains 
to b<i seen whether it will be upheld by the Court of Appeals. ( 154. ) 

Mr, Steinbiss, general secretary-treasurer of the National Building Trades 
Council, quotes a reiiuest which his organization has presented to the public, that 
only men in po.s8e88ion of the building-trades-council working card be employed 
in the construction of buildings. As reasons for compliance with this request the 
organization suggests, first, the delay in construction which may be caused by the 
retusal union men to work with nonunion men, and. second. “ the risk of having 
yonr liuildmg erected by reckle-s irresponsible parties, wholoist themselves upon 
the community with bad material and inferior work, executed generally by unre- 
liable tramps or boys at cheap wages, frequently the cause of accidents and faulty 
(wustruction of buildings.* To make it easy to secure union work the organ of 
the National building Trades Council publishes every week a list of contractors 
who employ none but union men. ( 10. ) 

Mr. Croxton, i)r*>8ident of the Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association of 
Philadelphia, asserts that he knew a case, when the Knights of Labor controlled 
the Philadelphia shoe manufacture, in which a manufacturer wished to have his 
own son work for him, and was not permitted because the son was not a Knight. 
He made aiipl cation to become a Knight and was blackballed. (U32. ) 

2. Attitude of nonunion men toward uiuon!<— Mr. Franklin Allen, secretary 
of the Silk Association of America, says that there can be no (inestion as to the 
right of labor to organize, so far as the men that unite are concerned, but the men 
that do not go into the unions must have freedom to work assured to them. To 
nonunion workmen “unionized labor" means the arbitrary restriction of the 
natural labor mftrket. imd this restriction and the claims made by union labor the 
nonunion workmen feel bonn<l to resist. ( iwi . ) 

Mr. Stkinmiss believes that there are at least a million and a half of organized 
workers in the couniry, and says that the majority of unorganized workmen are 
disposed to comply with the requests of organized labor to stay away when there 
is a strike. Th^ feel it to be dishonorable to take the place of strikers, and they 
aim feel that employment obtained in that way is not likely to be continnons. 
There is no employer in the bui Iding line but prefers union men. The witness has 
known contractors who would not em^doy nonunion men under any circumstances. 
( 22 .) 

2. Xtohor argamzatiom as moiwpolies.— Mr. Houbwich declares that labor 
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unions are organizations in restraint of trade, and that yfben they haTe snffident 
strength they maintain monopolies. They are not monopolies with reference to 
individual workmen, if any workman of good character is permitted to join, but 
they are monopolies with reference to the employer. Suppose an employer needs 
1 ,000 men. He can get 2 )0 men outside the union, but he can not get 1 ,000, The 
ToO who belong to the union say that they are willing to work on the terms offered, 
but are not willing to work with the other 2.50 men who do not belong to the 
organization. The employer has the alternative of taking the 250 or the 760. He 
will take the 750 nnd turn off the others. The 250, finding that they can not get 
a job otherwise, will join the union. The union can not make such a demand if 
it has only 5 or 10 per cent of the workmen: but from a common-law standpoint 
an organization which intends to combine all the men in a certain trade so as to 
make joint contracts and to do away with individual bargaining is an intended 
restraint of trade. The restraint of trade becomes actual when the union acquires '' 
a certain strength in the trade and begins to make use of its monopoly power. 
The essential feature of a monopoly is in its effect upon the consumer. The object 
of the union is to control the trade so that consumers can not buy the commMlty 
of the union— labor— except from it. This intention is the intention to create a 
monopoly. Mr. Hourwich believes that such a monoiwly is desirable, both for the 
employer and for the employee, but it is a monopoly, and it should be regulat^. 
When this labor monopoly joins with a combination of capital there is a combined 
monopoly as against the consumer, and the State ought to come in to take care of 
the consumer. 

The monopoly of the trade union is not directed against the individual workman 
outside. So far as they are concerned, the remedy for any hardship is simply in 
joining the organization. (147, 154, ICO, 161, 168.) 

E. Altitude of employers toward uiilons.~Mr. McCormack, labor 
commissioner of Indiana, finds the opinion of employers growing more and more 
favorable to labor organization. He cites the case of a mine owner who formerly 
had nonunion men, and was not willing to arbitrate his disputes with them or to 
deal with a labor organization. Experience has entirely changed his opinion. He 
now says that he intends to work union men as long as he stays m business, 
because he can meet his men on«the Ist of April each year, arrange the wage scale 
and the working conditions, and be free for the rest of the year to give his atten- 
tion to disposing of his product. (59, 60. ) 

Mr. Nelson, president of the N.O. Nelson Manufacturing Company, says that 
the employees of his company in each line of work have their union, by the desire 
and encouragement of the management. (858.) 

Mr. Steel, a woolen manufacturer, has no p(»itive objections to labor organiza- 
tions as such, but he objects to their methods. “lam very much in favor of labor 
organizations for the purpose of elevating the character of the work people, I 
think if that was their purpose more than the arbitrary one of taking advantage 
of the position of their employer, they would be eventually much better 
(243,241.) 

Mr. Leake, a Philadelphia manufacturer of cotton and linen fabrics, has no 
objections to labor organizations “ so long as they toep within legitimate founds.” 
He has had very little labor trouble: he has always settled bis differences with his 
emplcyees on lines that were conceded by both iddes to be equitable. Although 
Philadelphia was the headquarters of the Knights of Labor “during the acute 
stage of that disease,’’ Philadelphia perhaps sufered less from it than some other 
portions of the country, because of the somewhat paternal relation of employers 
there to their work jieop e. “ Moat disputes were settled in the family way, but 
where they could not be settled in that way we took the strong band.” (278, 281. ) 

Mr. O’Brien, of the Granite Cutters’ National Union, says mat there is a bett^ 
understanding between employers generally and labor organizations than was 
formerly the case. Employers have at last reached the conclusion that to get 
practical workmen they must employ members of trade uuious, and they realize 
til at if they employ nonunion workmen, those workmen will soon become edu- 
cated and demand jnst as good conditions as demanded by anyone else. (481.) 

Air. Fox, president of the Iron Molders’ Union, says that it is only the corpora- 
tione which the molders come in contact with that give thmn any trouble with 
regard to the recognition of the union. Even with them he is usually able to 
pcMue to satisfaotory terms, and the tendency to recognize organized labor is 
increasing. (149.) o ® 

liJb«l».-7Mr8. Symonbs, labor editor of the Philad^phia Inquirer, 
mys that the union label of the cigarmakers has largely done away with the evils 
trade. Any union labeL like that of the Ghurment 
worsers, is supposed to mean that the goods on which It is put are made under 
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fair oonditionfl, and it does mean it If the union ie honest. The State of Pennsyl- 
yania protects each labels by law, and there are several men in the State who are 
serving terms in jail, or have paid heavy fines, for counterfeiting them. (264. ) 

O* Incorporation of trade unions*— 1. Incorporation advocated.— Mr, 
Leakk thinks that when there is a test of strength between the labor organization 
and the employers the union is likely to promise to do some things which it can 
not fulfill. The failure to keep agreements is probably not from unwillin^ess 
on the part of the leaders. The employees who fail in their obligations are likely 
to be disciplined, but the union is often unable to deliver the goods. The 
employer is at a disadvantage in dealing with people who have no direct pecuniary 
interest in the issue, and who have no pecuniary standing to guarantee him 
against damage by failure of contract. Mr. Leake thinks tn it one of the most 
helpful changes that could be made in the law, from the laborer's standpoint, 
would be a provision that labor organizations should be incorporated, have capi- 
tal, and have power to sue and to be sued. Then the employers would leel that 
they were dealing with responsible bodies, and in the event of any breach of con- 
tract there would be redress. (278, 279. ) 

2. Powern and dnticH of incorporated vviona.— Mr, Houkwich points out that 
labor organizations are incapable under the existing law of enforcing in court 
contracts relating to the wages and other conditions of employment of their mem- 
bers. If such a contract is violated the individual workman may be damaged, 
and ea('.h one might be able to collect damages by a separate suit; but the union, 
if it is a corporation, is regarded by the law as an entity distinct from its mem- 
bers, and since as an entity it would have made no profit by the carrying out of its 
contract, it can show no damage by the breach of it. Mr. Hourwich argnes that 
there should be a special law for the incorporation of trade unions, allowing them 
to make labor contracts on behalf of their inomberH. and, if the contracts are 
broken, to collect the damages which the memb^Ts suffer as a society or as indi- 
vidoals. 

Mr. Hourwich holds that if a labor organization breaks a contract it should lie 
held in pecuniary damages just as an employer should be. The unions generally 
have funds wliicli would make them (inite as responsible in a financial way as 
many employers are. If a union had no fnnds that conld be reached the case 
would not be different from that of the many judgments against individuals and 
business corporations that are every dav returned unsatisfied. He would not say 
that the property of the members of tne organization should be taken; but if a 
union is given the privilege of suing for damages when an employer breaks a con- 
tract with it, it could not reasonably be exempted from liability *f it broke the 
contract. It should find safety in keeping its contracts. (142, ir)2, 156, 157. ) 

Mr. Hourwi(;h calls attention to the law of New York regarding cooperative 
corporations consisting of members who are supposed to combine both tlieir capi- 
tal and their labor for the attainment of a common purpose. Such companies were 
provided for by a law of 1807 and by amendments of 1 878. 'When the commission 
appointed in isoi revised and unified the corporation laws of the State it divided 
all corporations into three classes— stock corporations, nonstock corporations, and 
mixed corporations. Stock corporations are business companies, and nonstock 
corporations were intended to include membership corporations, or social clubs of 
all kinds, and religious corporations. The class of mixed corporations was meant 
to include companies which part^e of the <iualitieB of both classes. Among these 
ware the cooiierative corporations. But the commission finall y prepared no TOueral 
law for mixed corporations. Borne of them were included under the membership 
corporations as special branches. The name of cooperative corporations was 
retained in the law, but absolutely no provision was made as to tneir powers or 
duties, and the old law relating to them was re^iealed. Mr. Honrwich, having 
occasion to incorporate certain labor organizations, incorporated them as cooper- 
ative companies: but the question of the powers of such companies is left entirely 
open to be determined by adjudication of the courts. ( 167, 168. ) 

Mr. Hourwich says that an unincorporated labor organization in ^ew York 
may make contracts and incur civil liability, and may bring civil suit, for instance, 
agmnst a defaulting treasurer, just as any other private firm m^ht. A labor 
union, incorporated as a membership corporation, in New York, might make any 
contracts whiohare necessary to the furtherance of its purposes. Itmight buy real 
estate, and if it owned real estate it might rent a portion of it to otW parties. 
Even if unincorporated U mightacquire title as a paHmership. Itneed not neoes- 
aarily acquire the title through trustees. That would depend upon its own mles 
and Mentations. (169, 160. ) 

Mr. Ilourwich believes that the opposition of many trade nnions to incorpora- 
tioas comes from lack of tmolliarity with the advantages which could he derived 
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from the proteotioitof the law. Some of it arises also from the experience of the 
labor orgaairations with the law. The law has in most cases favored the 
employers’ side; at least that is the contention of the nnion. (100. ) 

8. Regiatration of trade union* in Great Britain.— Mr. Willoughby savs that 
Hs he understands it the chief priyilege which the British trade nntions obtain by 
registration under the law is the right to hold prowrtv through trastees, and to 
sne in their name and to hold them to account. Under the old system it often hap- 
pen^ that a union had no redress against a dishonest treasurer or other officer. 
Under the registration law it is entitled to that redress. The conditions of regis- 
try are that they shall make certain reports and do some things which do not 
appreciably limit their real freedom. (176, 176.) 

H. miscellaiK'OUS evidence.— 1. Industrial eondiinationa and labor 
organizations.— Mr. Brooks says that the new industrial combinations have a 
powerful motive to get rid of the trade unions, or to cripple them, by making 
them sign a contract \ hat they will not have anything to do with the application 
of new inventions. This, in Mr. Brooks’s opinion, is the most ingenious way 
of weakening t’le trade union. The better unions do not oppose machinery. 
They know its advantages as well as the employer. But the manner in which the 
machinery is iutr iduced Is of vital concern to them. The new invention often 
alters the wage scale and often drops out a few of a given group. If the intro- 
duction ot machinery goes on without being influenced in its methods by the 
unions, the unioiH can not secure their share of advantage from the new inven- 
tion. This is what has happened with the lasting machine and other machines in 
the shoe trade. They have weakened one of the most powerful unions in New 
England. But to discuss the introduction of machinery with union committees 
causes delay whit h is felt as burdensome by the manufacturers. Our manufac- 
turers know that they get an economic advantage over the English by being able 
to apply machinery as fast as it is invented without any such discussion. English 
iron masters and engineers know that the Carnegie Company competes against 
England far more effectively and dangerously because no union committee has a 
word to say on the question of new machinery in its works. But if the manu- 
facturer cau introduce machinery without consulting the union as to conditions, 
he gets such an advantage that in many industries he can completely cripple the 
labor organization. This is what the great new combinations will desire to do. 
Mr. Brooks has recently been told by a man who has organiz^ed two of the most 
succ essful trusts in the United States that he and his associates have no f(>ar of 
the trade nnion. Their strikes can be beaten, and have been beaten, through the 
advantages of the great organization with its independent and widely separated 
plants. (139-141.) 

2. Labor organizations in the South.— Mr. Thomas O’Donnell, secretary ot the 
Fall River Mule Spinners’ Association, says that the operatives in the S >athern 
mills are organizing very rapidly. Wbere there were only hundreds belonging to 
labor organizations 2 or 3 years ago there are thousands to day, and the number 
will continue to mw. The manufacturers have tried to prevent the organizing 
of labor, but the laborers themselves are in favor of it. (570. ) 

3. Lalmr organizationa and socialism,— Mr. Brooks declare.? that the growth 
of socialism in such New England towns as Brockton and Haverhill is the result 
of the feeling of the workingmen that their trade organizations can effect noth- 
ing. If employers want to make socialists in this country thev have only to 

smash the unions.” When the men feel that they are helpless, that their organ- 
ization is helpless, they turn to the municipality and the State. They become 
socialists. (140-142.) 

4. l^i^orkingmen^a Federation of the State of New York,— Mr. O’Brien, of the 
Qranire Cutters’ National Union, says that the Workingmen’s Federation of the 
State of New York is an organization representing labor organizations throughont 
the entire State. It has an executive Doard which looks after the interests of 
laiior before the legislature. The Federation takes np nothing but measures of a 
general nature. (485.) 

5. Iron UdUierB' Union.— Mr. Fox, president of the Iron Molders’ Union of 
North America, states Hiat this organization was formed on July 5, 1859. It now 
includes about 66 per cent of the iron molders of the United States and about 75 
per cent of thoseungaged in stove manufacture. Its initiation fee is $5, and each 
member pays 25 oenis a week as dues. For^ per cent of the dues «)e8 to par the 
numing expenses of the n<tional organizancm, including strike benefits of $7 a 
week, a death or disatdli^ benefit of |t00 or $200, according to the length of mem- 
bership, and a sick bensflt of |5 a week tor not more Uian 18 weeks in sny.ono 
y«ur. (148.144.) 
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vn. LABOR DISPUTES AlH) DIFFICULTIES. 


A* Strikes.— !. CaiM€8 of strikes.— lAr. Fox, president of the Iron Holders’ 
Union of North America, says that in the foundry industry the most prolific 
causes of strikes are the questions of wages and the discharge* of men lor belong- 
initr to the union. ( 14Ji. ) 

Mr. Hi X E Y , lalior commissioner of Missouri, mentions among causes of particular 
strikes an attempt to increase the daily task without increase of wages, and an 
attempt to have hoys taught work that had been done by men. so crowding out 
men and lowering wages. (72.) 

Mr. Dimock, presicient of the Nonotuck Silk Companv, says that ns a rule 
some inefficient, ignorant ringleader is resitonsible for strikes. (004. ) 

Hr. .1 AYES Whitehead, representative oi the Weavers' Progressive As^^ociation 
of Kail River, says that the majority of strikes are caused by disputes over the rate 
of wages which should be paid. Sometimes strikes occur because of tyrannical 
acts on tlie part of overseers or corporations. 0')74. ) 

Mr. Thomas O’Donnei.l, secretary of the Fall River Mule Spinners' Association, 
says that the furnishing of poor material to the spinners has caused strikes among 
cotton-mill operatives at times. The principal cause for strikes, however, is tho 
wage (Hiestion. (505.) 

Mr. J. Wkidmann, of the Silk Dyeing Company of Paterson. N.J.. says that in 
many cases strikes are caused b^he refusal of employers to meet with committees 
appointed by the operatives. Tliere ought to be in the silk industry a regular 
system of conference between manufacturers and oiieratives: but there is great 
difficulty in the way of establishing such a system, l)ecauBe not only the .silk opera- 
tl ves hut the manufacturers themselves are of many different nationalities. ( 700, ) 

Mr. CiioxTON, president of the Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Association of 
Philadeh)bia, asserts that a Philadelphia firm which pays the highest wages in the 
Unittfd States, so high that when the rate was reported to the State government, 
the government would not accept it until it had investigated the books for itself, 
has ‘ ‘ more strikes than anybody else. " ( 38 1 , 332. ) 

2. Rcsalts of strikes.— Ur. Fox, while admitting that strikes in their immediate 
results are unprofitable to the community, to the employers, and to the strikers, 
declares that without the ability and the will to offer organized resistance to what 
the workingmen deem unjust demands there would be nothing between them and 
a condition worse than slavery. In the long run strikes have saved to the workers, 
both organized and unorganized, a moree(mitable share of the wealth they produce; 
yet the necessity of them is to be deplored, and it is a discredit to our intelligence 
and civilization that a better means of adjusting differences has not been found. 
(144.) 

Mr. O’Donnell says that while strikes are a great injury both to employer and 
employee, and also to the community at large, they are a necessary evil; and that, 
although losses result at the time, good resxuts accrue afterwards both to employer 
and employee, even when the object struck for is not obtained. More careful 
consideration is given to the questions at issue before a strike is entered into again. 
(565. ) 

Mr. Steinbiss quotes an utterance of his made in 1894, in which he said that 

experience has demonstrated and taught us that strikes are failures. '’ He now 
lidieves, however, that “strikes have been successful in accomplishing the end 
that we aim at, in lieu of anything better. ’’ He therefore disapproves his statement 
of 1894, (14.) 

8. Causes of failure of strikes.— Ur, Steinbiss mentions several cases in which 
local building trades councils have failed in the conduct of disputes with their 




uo ueuoYOB uiat vuo demauds were made too 
soon after the organizations were formed, and before the members were “fully 
drilled in the mysteries ot unionism, so as to be able to undertake a strike. ” ( 1 5 28 ) 

4. N^sewity of stHkes. -Though Bishop Potter regards the strike as a reversion 
to b^bansm, he considers that under present ooodiraons it is a necessary weapon 
2 ^orkin^an. It is necessary as war is necessary. The employers are 

against increase of wages or shortening of hours until they realize 
that the en^oyees have force enough to meet them in a contest. (11.) 

5. Methodsofinauguratiiigstnkes.-UT. Fox quotes therulesof the IronMoldors’ 
Union as to we inanguraldon of strikes. When a difticnlty occurs with an employer 
^ l^al union must hold a meeting and vote by secret ballot on the question of 
feting on ito demands. A three-fourths vote is required. If this vote is given, 
ttiO national president must be notified, and be must come to the place, in person 
or by d^nty, to tir, together with the local committee, to settle the dispute. If 
he doee not succeed, he notifies the national executive board. A strike cah n^ be 
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declared until this board gives its permission. Thronghont the negotiationa the 
local union is required ^o keep at work. If it strikes after being notified that its 
CTievance is not sanctioned by the executive board, the president and the board 
have power to suspend it from the national union. ( 143.) 

Mr. Steindibs says that by the constitution of the St. Louis Building Trades’ 
Council no strike can be declared on any building unless two'thirds of the trades 
interested are in favor of it. (28.) 

6. Ijegal rights of employers and employees in Mr. Houewich says 

that ‘it can not be said that the right of workmen to refuse, by concerted action, 
to work for an employer if the terms do not suit them has received unqualified 
recognition. The common law regards every strike as a conspiracy. The New 
York statute exempts from this inhibition a strike for the purpose of obtaining 
an advance in wages or for opposing a redaction of wages. But as this statute 
creates an exception from the common law, it will, under the familiar rule, be 
construed strictly. Anything not expressly contained in it is still governed by 
common-law principles. Now. a strike is not always the result of differences as 
to the rate of wages. ” A strike is of course an injury to the employer's business, 
and a threat to strike is a threat to imure him: hut injury may lie committed 
without any legal wrong or liability. The patting up of a building on one's own 
lot may shut off light from a neighbor’s house and inflict an injury on him, but 
it is a lawful act and creates no liabilitv for damages. Yet Mr. Hoiirwich has 
had the experience of hearing a defense based on threats ‘‘to i^ure the defend- 
ant’s business,” without specifying any unlawful act, held a sufficient defense by 
the New York supreme court. ( ir)4. ) 

7. Suppression of lawlessness.— Mr. Rixey says that in the great St. Louis 
street-car strike of 1900 the governor steadily refused to call out ^e State troops 
to suppress lawlessness, although he was urged to do so. Mr. Rixey does not 
believe that lawlessness could have been suppressed while the feeling was at its 
height, even if all the 2,400 men of the State guard had been called out. Mr. 
Rixey advised against calling out the militia. While it is the duty of the State 
to protect life and property, it is the duty of the executive authorities to choose 
the means by which protection can best be given, and Mr. Rixey considers that 
the use of tne militia should be the very last resort, after everything else has 
failed. (07-69.) 

H. Sympathetic strikes.— Ur. Fox says that sympathetic strikes are, as a rule, 
the result of the quick sympathies of workingmen for one another when attacked 
by the employing interests. They are declared impulsively and often without 
proper investigation. As a result they are often disastrous, and they should lie 
discouraged. The employing interests are combining so generally in the form of 
associations that it may be necessary for unions of allied trades to combine in 
order to be better able to resist organizations of employers, but strikes of allied 
trades that might result from this higher organization would not be properly sym- 
gathetic strikes. They would “be the result of the careful consideration and 
calm judgment of some tribunal representing the several trades, and competent 
to arrive at an intelligent decision upon the points involved.” (148, 144. ) 

Mr. Steinbiss considers that sympathetic strikes are necessary and will never 
be done away with, because they are the foundation principle of the Building 
Trades Council. It is temporarily unfortunate that 30 or 40 unions should cease 
work because of a dispute of one, and perhaps a little one; but through this very 
strengthening of organization a change of conditions will ultimately be brought 
about which will do away with strikes. To leave each trade to settle its troubles 
by itself is against the policy and principles of trade unionism. Many trades are 
small an<l weak and subject to oppression by their employers. As a matter of 
humanity the strong trades ought to go to their assistance. The sympathetic 
strike may well extend sometimes even oeyond the bounds of affiliated trades, as 
in the case of “the miners or men that are underpaid and working under condi- 
tions bordering on s’avery.’’ (20, 21, 27, 28.) 

Mr. O’Brien, of the Granite Cntt^’ National Union, says that a sympathetic 
strike is certainly a hardship, and that the organization to which he belongs has 
tried in various ways to avoid such strikes. Some of the emplovers, however, 
haTt> a tendency to attack a weaker organization, and it is absolutely necessary in 
such case for the stronger organizations to come to the rescue. (424. ) 

Mr. Leo. president of the Builders’ League, says that the mat trouble in the 
building trades of New York has been the sympathetic stnke. He recalls one 
nstance, but one only, in which the employers nave resorted to a sympathetic 
lockout. He does not defend this action, except as a case of fighting fire with fire, 
“ The value iff the weapon is undoubted; the fairness of the weapon we question 
very greatly.” (97.) 

9. English law in respect to strikes.— Ur. Steel believes that the English law 
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requires workmen to give two weeks’ notice before ming on strike, and forbids 
workmen to leave material in process and subject to aeterioration. On the other 
hand, the manufacturer is required to give notice of discliRrge to his workmen. 
The parties are placed on the same level. (244. ) 

10. St. Louia Hireet-mr Mrike.—Mr. RixiY gives a detailed account of the great 
street-car strike in St. Louis in the summer of 1 900. He says that the strike began 
on May 7. Demands were made upon the St. Louis Transit. Company, which was 
a consolidation of the most of the lines in the city, for shorter hours of labor, and 
also for the exclusive employment of members of the Ama gamated Association 
of Street Car Employe es of America. There was also a .strike on the lines of the 
St. Louis and Huburtian Street C'ar Company, which controlled a small part of the 
lines of the city. This was settled without serious trouble. On the lines of the 
St. Louis Transit Company, however, amounting to .some 4(H) miles, not a (ar was 
rnn for 1*2 days from May 7. When the cats did begin to run there was such vio- 
lence and terrorism that p -ople were afraid to ride in them. There was hardly a 
day or an hour in the day that some hodily harm was not done. Abont 14 persons 
were killed and about IhO to 1 75 were injured. Additional policemen were sworn 
in, and the sheriff swore in some 1 ,500 deputies. For nearly two months thousands 
of people would not ride upon the cars of the Transit Company, but walked or 
rode in wagons. Some were at^tiiuted by sympathy with the street-car employees 
and some by fear of violence. 

The Transit Company said that its loss was abont $I ,250.000. It was estimafed 
that the employees lost about $275,000 in wages, and that tlie public at large lost 
over $;10,000,000. The whole business of the city was greatly injured. People would 
not come to the city to buy goods, either at wholesale or at retail. Traffic on the 
railroads running into Si . Louis was smaller than it had been for years. Mr. Rixey 
adds that the heads of the street-railway employees* union did everything that they 
conld. through the press and in all ways, so far as he knows, to repress violence 
and lawlessness. He believes that the great majority of those who were engaged 
in the lawlessness were hoys and young men who went into it as a matter of sport. 

The governor of the State came to the city repeatedly and made every effort in 
his ])Ower to settle the trouble: so did the attorney- general. A committee of seven 
of the leading business men of the city was formed to effect a settleqient. The 
committee met almost daily, sometimes twice a day, for :) wt eks. Tnere was no 
trouble in approaching the representatives ol the employees or of the road, or m 
« bringing them together in conference, but it was absolutely impossible to ^et 
them to agree. The point of difference was that of the recognition of the union 
and the exclusive emplo> ment of union men. All the other demands were settled 
easily enough. Mr. Rixey undertook to forma board of arbitration under the 
law, and asked each party to suggest two men to be meml)er8 of it. The employees 
complied, but the Transit Company refused, saying that there was nothing to 
arbitrate, and that the law did not require it to comply with simh a reiiuest. 

On July 2 an agreement was made between the president of the Transit Com- 

S ana the chairman of the committee of the employees providing that the 
should he declared off; that no discriminations should be made by the com- 
pany for or against any employee because of his joining or not joining the union; 
that any emidoyee who should try to induce any other employee, by intimidation 
or threats, to join or not to join the union, and any official who should attempt to 
influence any employee to ,ioin or not to join the union, should be discharged. A 
list was to be made of thp men in the company's service at the beginning of the 
strike, and as additional men were needed they were to be selected exclusively 
from this list until it was exhausted. Men employed during the strike were not, 
however, to be interfered with, and no person should be eli^ble for employment 
who had been guilty of any lawlessness or violence. 

This agreement was repudiated by the union, and the strike has never been 
declared off. The union said that the committee which made the agreement had 
no powir to make it, except subject to confirmation by the union. The result has 
been that the strike has been lost. (62-66. ) 

B« Injunctions in strikes.— Mr. Fox,.admitting*the’valneof injnncti ms 
for their legitimate purposes, believes that tbe'use that has been made of them in 
labor troubtes si< ce 1894 is contrary to thefr original intent, ** subversive of the 
rights of the dtken, and has done muen to create a feeling of d srespect and dis* 
trust toward the courts among a very considerable portion of the community, to 
the dietlnct injury of its morality and patriotism.” It infringes upon the liber* 
ties of the cidsen. and gives rise to the suspicion that temporarv injunctions are 
smiled for sdely to break the strike by oompletelv tying the hanas of the strikers. 
Lnnkstioiui should be put upon the use of the injunction, and persons accused of 
oonttmpt of injnnctiooB issued in such casee should he given jury tziei Trade 
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QDions do not countenance violations of law, bnt the law its^ provides adeqnate 
penalties. (146.) 

Mr. James Whitehead, representative of the Weavers’ Progreesive Association 
of Fall River, says that he does not believe that anybody ought to be arrested and 
tried in injunction proceedings. If a man wants a jury be ought to have It. ( 575. ) 

€< BoycoUa.~Mr. Steinbiss believes that the boycott is a proper weapon of 
the workingmen, bnt does “not Iwlievein carrying it out to an extent where inno- 
cent parties are injured. ” (27. ) 

Mr. Harding, a building contractor, declares that during a strike in 1899 some 
of his men showed him a list of manufacturers who had been blacklisted because, 
though they were compelled to yield to the demands of the unions, they had 
opposed them and had undertaken to fight. He understands that those names are 
still posted in the rooms of the union as the names of persons who are to be set 
upon as soon as there is opportnnity. (107.) ’ 

VIII. ABBITHATION, CONCILIATION, AND JOINT AOEBEMENTB. 

A. State laws relatliiK to arbitration.— 1. /ndmno.— Mr. McCormack 
says that the Indiana Labor Commission, or Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
was established by a law of 1897. It consists of two commissioners, appointed by 
the governor for terms of four years. Both commissioners must have been con- 
nected for not less than 10 years with departments of industry in which it is usual 
to employ a number of persons under single direction and control. One must have 
been, during the 10 years, and must be at the time of his appointment, connected 
with the labor interest, and the other with the capitalist or employing interest. 
The two commissioners must not be members of the same political party. They 
mst be not less than 40 years of age. and neither may bold any other office during 
the time for which he is appointed. 

When the commission is informed of the existence of a strike, lockout, boycott, 
or other labor trouble within the State, its duty is to go to the place where the 
trouble exists and offer mediation. If this is refused, or fails, the commission 
must offer arbitration, either by the State board or by any other method that may 
be agreed upon. The labor commission and the .ludge of the circuit court in the 
county in which the trouble exists may act as a State board of arbitration. Two 
other members, one named by the employer and one named by the employees, may 
be added il desired. The agreement to enter into arbitration must be in writing, 
and must state the issue to be decided. It has the effect of an agreement by the 
parties to abide by the award. Employees who are members of a labor organiza- 
tion may be represented by its officers in the execution of such arbitration agree- 
nn nt. J f any party to the arbitration is charged with failure to comply with the 
award, the circuit court may grant a rule against the party so charged to show 
cause within .5 days why the award has not been obeyed. The judge has power to 
hear and determine the questions preseiMied, and to make such order as shall give 
just effect to the award. Disobedience may be punished as contempt of court. 

Any employer and his employees, between whom differences exist which have not 
resulted in a strike, may apply to the labor commission, as such, for arbitration, 
and the board of arbitration shall be organized and the award rendered and enforced 
in the same manner as under the provisions just stated. 

This law gives not compulsory arbitration, bnt compulsorv obedience to the 
decision of the board of arbitration. At any time before the decision is rendered 
the application for arbitration may be withdrawn, but not after the decision is 
rendered and made a matter of court record. It has never been necessary to apply 
the compulsory provisions of the law. There have lieen cases in which the deci- 
sions of the lioaiff have been made a matter of court record, hut the decisions have 
always been obeyed strictiy and fairly. The decisions are usually made for one 
ynar. (49,50,53.64.) ♦ 

% Bixey, commissioner of labor statistics of Missouri, quotes 

the sections of the statutes of his State relating to State boards of arbitration. It 
is made the duty of the commissioner of labor statistics, when he is informed that 
a disT ate has arisen between an employer and his employees which may result in 
a stnk^ or a lockout, to visit the place and try to mediate between the parties if 
he thinks it necessary. If mediation can not be effected, the commissioner may 
direct the formation of a board of arbitration, consisting of two employers and 
two emidoyees engaged in a similar occupation to that in which the dispute 
exists, but not parses to the dispute, together with the oonunissiotier of labor sta- 
tistics himself, who is the president of the board. The board has power to exam- 
^and hear the matter in dispute, and is directed to render a decirion within 3 
days after the investigation. The decision is to be pubUshed, and a copy is to be 
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fumiihed to each party in the diepnte. The law distinctly provides that the only 
effect of the investigation shall be to give the facts to the pnblic through an 
unbiased channel. Such a board of arbitration may not be formed when work has 
been discontinued. ‘ ( i\2 , ) 

8. Ohm.^VLT. McCormack testifies that he has been given to understand by the 
secretary of the State board of arbitration of Ohio that a bill is about to be intro- 
duced in the legislature of that State providing that ** whenever, in the unainiuiouH 
judgment of Uie State board, a strike or lockout is not within reach ol present ad- 
j nstment and seriously menaces the public peace or endangers life or property, or if 
the situation caused by such strike or lockout be such, in the opinion of the 
governor, as to justify the calling out of the militia or a part thereof, or if the 
same has been called out because of such strike or loc^kout.’' the board, aft(T 
notice and hearing, may enter on its minutes a recommendation to the parties 
that the strike or lockout be su8i>ended for a given number of davs pending adjust- 
ment or arbitratifm. When the jjarties have been served with a notice of this 
action they must comply. If they fail to comply complaint may be made to the 
court of common pleas of the county, and after notice and hearing the court or 
the judge may malce an order for the carrying out of the recommendations of the 
board, with such modification, if any, as may appear just and proper; and dis- 
obedience to such order may be punished as contempt of court. Mr. McCormack 
approves the provisions of this bill. (51.) 

4. Europe.— 'HLx. Wjlloughby says that the most of the legislation in Europe 
relating to arbitration is on the same general lines as the arbitration laws of this 
country. It provides for voluntary arbitration boards. 'J'his is the character of 
the councils of prud’hommes in France. These courts are frequently able to do 
away with little disputes and causes of friction such as often cause strikes in this 
country; yet in Franco as well as here the parties often prefer to organize arbitra- 
tion boards of their own. ( 1 75, 1 79. ) 

Bt Working of Ntate hoiirds*— 1. Genernldiscnmmh—IAT. Fox, president 
of the Iron Molders' Union, has found State boards of conciliation and arbitration 
of little value. They do not possess t he full confidence of employers and employees. 
They can not be acquainted with all the varions interests that demand their atten- 
tion and can not always be competent to give an intelligent decision without the 
help of exiierts, (148.) 

Mr. Lko, president of the Builders’ League of New York, while believing in 
arbitration, does not believe that State boards are likely to be of great value. 
The State board of New York has worked hard, but its efforts have been regarded 
with suspicion on both sides The party against whom it decides feels that it does 
not understand the question. The proper way to settle disputes is by arbitration 
within the trade, arranged between employer and employee. (97. 98, 101. ) 

Mr. McCormack says that the investigation by a State board ot the causes of a 
labor dispute, with publication of the findings, would be of value in throwing the 
weight of pnblic opinion on the right side of the controversy. Public opinion is 
perhaps the most powerful factor iu such cases. The Indiana law, however, does 
not permit the board to publish its findings. (<‘0.) 

3. Imliam.—lAr. McCormack thinks that the Indiana Ixiard of conciliation 
and arbitration is of great value to the State, but says that its chief efilciency is 
among the unorganized and the newly organized workmen. Its work in settling 
labor disputes is done less by arbitration tnan by mediation. (52, 58. ) 

3. Mr. Whitehead, representative of the Weavers’ Progressive 

Association of Fall River, says that the Massachnsetts State arbitration board has 
done good work, and in some cases has been the means of preventing strikes, and 
in some cases has been the means of settling strikes that would not have been 
settled otherwise. The arbitration committee should not wait until a st rike occurs 
and then go in and try to settle it. If there is a dispute of any magni tude the State 
board 6ught to be informed and ought to try and effect a settlement. (575. ) 

Mr. T. O’Donnell, secretary of the Fall River Mule Spinners’ Association, says 
that the Massachusetts State board of arbitration has in many cases brought about 
a settlement of labor difficnlties, but that it has rarely had anything to do with 
the settlement of strikes with which the Mule Spinners' Assocation has been^con- 
oented. There is no opposition on the part of the organization to the State board, 
but it has happened, as a rule, that wnen there have been any labor troubles in 
Fall River the matter has been settled by ttie operatives and the manufacturers 
themselves. (566.) 

C« Board of Hfediattoa and Conclliatioa, Mew Tork.—Bishop 

Potter describes the Board of Mediation and Conciliation of New York, of which 
he is a member. The board was established by Dr. Felix Adler, Mrs. Josephine 
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Shaw Lowell, Preeident Low, aod two or three large em^loyerti of labor and two 
or three labor leaders, together with Bishop Potter himsuf. The purpose was to 
interpose in a conciliatory way between workmen and employers. The choice of 
a name was a matter of considerable discussion. The word arbitration was 
rejected because of its connection, particnlarly in the minds of the workingmen, 
with bodies created by the State. It was desired to exclude the notion of authority. 
The name Board of Mediation and Conciliation was ultimately chosen. The board 
has gained the confidence of the workingmen, and its a^sisbince has repeatedly 
been invoked in strikes. The proceedings are conducted with perfect freedom 
and infoimality. The board met at first in a hall of a good deal of stateliness. 
Tlie workingmen sat on one side and the employers and men like President Low 
on the other. After a meeting or two Bishop Potter saw that the thing was too 
stiff and formal, and he became satisfied that the workingmen would never talk 
free y under such conditions. He said that the next meeting would be held at 
his house There they all sat around a table in his studv, and smoked and 
drank coffee, and they were able to get at the bottom of the questions before 
them. Bishop Potter noticed two tendencies on the part of the employers which 
he hud to contend with— one, to crowd the workingmen when they made state- 
inents which were not ([uite precise, and the other, a certain attitude of condescen- 
sion or superiority. 

Bishop Potter believes that the highest services which this board has rendered 
have not been the settlement of individual strikes, but the implanting in the minds 
of the working people of the idea that there are people of influence and character 
and position in New York who want to see fair play. (1,3.) 

D. Compulsory Hrbitratioii.— 1 . General dwrtwwow.— Mr. Brooks de- 
clares that many practical men have begun to ask for compulsory arbitration, not 
as a result of study or from any knowledge of the history of the theory of the sub- 
ject, but as a result of tbeir own experience. He thinks it probable that some- 
thing like compulsory arbitration will have to be worked out for exceptional cases. 
(142.) 

Mr. McCormack believes that the idea of compnlsory arbitration is unpopular 
with the majority both of employers and employees. He himself is not prepared 
to advocate a general application of it; he would, however, introduce it in certein 
contingencies and in certain kinds of employment. A strike on a street-car line or 
an extended railway system eopardizes the public welfare in ways which do not 
appear in a strike in an ordinary factory. These strikes on transportation lines 
have freijuently resulted in the calling out of the force of the State in the form of 
the constabulary or the militia. The introduction of the force of the State at an 
earlier stage of the dispute, before the passions of the disputants have been so 
much aroused, would produce results more beneficial, with less public disturbance. 
Such intervention of the State would take the form of compulsory arbitration. 
For the dealing with interstate transportation agencies there should be a national 
board or court organized under a law of i ongress. 

For industries in general Mr. McCormack would not advocate compulsory arbi- 
tration, blit he would approve a law forbidding either party to the dispute to in- 
augurate a strike or a lockout without undertaking to negotiate with the other 
party and offering to arbitrate. He would not wish to take away the power to 
strike; he would only insist that before striking workingmen make an effort to 
obtain a setilement in another way. It often happens that disputes reach aggra- 
vated forms just through mutual misunderstanaiDg which would have been obvi- 
ated if one party or the other had made a proper effort for negotiation. (50, 
51,54-59.) 

Professor Commons rinds that the labor people object to compnlsory arbitration 
because they distrust the courts. Some employers feel the same objection. Pro- 
fessor Commons thinks that a distinction should be made between two kinds^of 
compulsion - the coimjelling of the maldug of an award and the compelling of the 
enforcement of it He believes that it would be practical and desiraole to compel 
the disputing parties to come together and reach an agreement. The fact is that 
in most oases it would be only a minority on either side that it would be necessary 
to coo ^ rteL The ma jority of employers and the majority of workmen will always 
be ready to come to an agreement; but if one-tentb of the employers in a trade 
stand out they can determine the action of the whole. A few employers main- 
taining unfair conditions can undersell the rest and almost compel them to 
maintain the same conditions. 

The rendering bf an authoritative decision by a body outside the contending 
par^ and the enforcement of the decision raise quite other questions. If the 
decism were aghiust the unions it wonld mean a compelling of personal service, 
ana that is contrary to our ordinary view of a labor contract Pr^eesor Commons 
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is inclined to think that the objection to snoh a procedure on the mund that it 
involyee compnl^ory labor is visionary, but any procedure in that direction must 
be taken (^utionsly. (4(1. 41 . ) 

Bishop PoTTRK regards the element of oompnlsion in the settlement of labor 
disputes as an element of weakness. It arouses antagonism. There will certainly 
be attempts to circumvent a compulsory law, and Bishop Potter has no doubt that . 
they will succeed. A law which is circumvented and made a dead letter is tar 
worse than no law. A law which should insure the offering of arbitration in labor 
disimtes would, however, be valuable. “ It would be of great moral value to put 
a person who was in ihe wrong conspicnously in the wrong in the pnhiic eye. ‘^ 

Strikes are ko great an evil, so complete a reversion to barbarism, that Bishop 
Potter wonid think it worth while to try even compulsory arbitration if he were 
convinced that there was only a choice between it and strikes. He would not, 
however, feel much h<mn in trying for it. (7, 8. ) 

2. — Mr. Kixey tielieves that the State ought to intervene to compel 
arbitration in large classes of labor disputes. Such a strike as the St. Louis street- 
car strike of 1900 Injures hundreds of thousands of people. The same is true of 
a railway strike. The right of the State to intervene is all the clearer in the case 
of transportation corporations such as were interested here, because they operate 
under framihises granted by the State; but Mr. Rixey would not confine com- 
pulsory arbitration to cases in which corporations are interested. He would draw 
a line similar to that drawn m the factory inspection laws. He would say that 
when a lalxjr difficulty arises in any business in which a certain number of people 
are employed, arbitration should be reiiuired and enforced by public authority. 
At the same time he would not undertake to compel an employer to remain in 
bnsiness against his will, nor to pay wages which would make his business unprofit- 
able. (60, 67,71,72.) 

‘ Mr. O'Donnell is in favor of a law compelling both employers and employees 
to arbitrate and to abide by the decision of the arbitrators. (572. ) 

Mr. Harding, a building contractor, would favor a law putting a penalty upon 
employers or employees who should inaugurate a strike or a lockout without nrst 
attempting arbitrati on . (110.) 

Mr. Croxton, president of the Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association of 
Philadelphia, would highly approve of ‘'imprisonment or other penalty for anyone 
who caused a strike or lockout without first applying for arbitration,” Yet he 
speaks elsewhere of compulsory arbitration as “impossible and a contradiction 
of terms.” (331,333.) 

Mr. Goodwin, a shoe laster, while strongly desirous of arbitration, fears that a 
law forbidding the inauguration of a lockout or a strike without a previous peti- 
tion for arbitration would deprive the workingmen of some of their rights. Yet, 
after further questioning, he says: “ 1 think I come around to your way of^ thii^- 
ing, now, that it would be right to have a penalty imposed in a case of wat kind.” 
(304,305.) 

3, Zteprecafcd.— Mr. Fox is strongly opposed to compulsory arbitration. He 
does not think that the alleged favorable ez^rience of New Zealand, with its much 
smaller and more homogeneous population, furnishes a suflicient argument for it. 
He believes that more cm be accomplished through education and practiciU expe- 
rience in arbitration than by coercive measures. Yet. in the case of a great strum 
which the public was strongly interested in having settled, such as a railroad or a 
street-car strike, if the employees had a reputable organization and demanded 
arbitration, he would be wilting that the corporation be compelled to grant it, or 
that a national board have power to inquire into the workings of the corporation. 
(146,140.) 

Mr. Whitehead believes in the arbitration of differences by employers and 
employees, but is oppi aed to compulsory arbitration. If there is any difference of 
opinion, the iiarties dir. ctly involved can settle the matter a great deal more 
advantageously thau would lie the case if a third party were brought in. If there 
were compulsory arbitration, it would depend a great deal upon the personnel of 
the board whether or not justice would be done. There would alao be difficulty in 
finding means to give effe t to the decision of the board. (574, 575. ) 

Mr. i [Rollins, a shoe laster, believes in arbitration, and baievea that attempts at 
oottofiiation should always precede a strike or a lockout He would not however, 
Ihvor any attempt to enforce arbitration or conciliation by law. He does not 
^nk that such a law would be of any value^against the ei^oyars. Existing 
laws are not enforced against employers except when labor finuixations do it 
HebeHevee that oompulsory arbitration would work exactly #th6 Philadelphia 
system worka— hand over the affairs of the workmen to their masters. It is eiwier 
lor the masters to secure the services of the workmen’s representatives to 
manage the whole number workmen. (808.) 
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Hr. O^BsiBNy of the Qranite Cntters' National Union, is emphatically opposed 
to any method of compulsory arbitration4 He haanot heeo favorably impressed 
with the arbitration boards with which he has come in contact In his opinion 
there should not be any law to compel a man to leave his employment or change 
his employment The emploj^ers are generally looking to ^t an advantage, and 
in case of compulsory arbitration they would succeed in gettin|f the best enu of ^e 
deal and the arbitration would be all one-sided. It is not arbitration when there 
is any compulsion about the matter. Arbitration must be by mutual consent, and 
nothing is ever accomplished by forcing people. 

Elsewhere, however, Mr. O’Brien says that there ought to be a law providing 
that a railroad company should be deprived of its franchise in case it refused to 
confer with its employees in cases of dispute. 

The law in the State of New York provides for a board of mediation and arbi- 
tration, which has the power to summon before it any individual and compel him 
to answer questions put to him. Through this method it is possible to let the 
public know who is at fault. That is all the power which the hoard has, and that 
18 as far as the United States Government should go. (482, 487, 488. ] 

Mr* Leake, a manufacturer of cotton and linen fabrics, does not mink it would 
be wise to try to compel even the holding of a conference between employers and 
employees unless the question at issue is one involving public francnises. The 
only diflSculty when disputes arise and conference or arbitration is refused is 
unreasonableness on one side or the other. As we can never know the whole truth, 
and therefore can never say what is unreasonable, Mr. Leake does not see how 
legislation will avail. It is impossible to say to a man that he must employ another 
willy nilly. (277. ) 

Mr. Chase, treasurer of the King Philip Cotton Mills, says that he should not 
favor a law compelling arbitration. He does not believe in the principle involved 
in it, though an agreement between the parties would be an excellent thing. The 
State may rightly and justly enact a law compelling arbitration, but the enact- 
ment of such a law is not exi)edient. (550.) 

Mr. Lawson, vice-president of the Builders* League of New York, says that he 
IS in favor of arbitration, but not of compulsory arbitration. He believes that 
better results can be obtained by the ap^intment of arbitrators by each side. 
He would, however, favor a law forbidding the inaugurating of a strikeor a lock- 
out without offering arbitration. (104.) 

4. Covipultiory arhitivtiou in Neio Ze^ancL^Bishop Pottee refers to the state- 
ment of a man from New Zealand who said to him that the compulsory arbitra- 
tion law works very well there, but that the social couditlons there are very 
elementary, and that it is extremely doubtful whether such a law would work 
effectually under the complex conditions of greater communities. Bishop Potter 
would highly approve a law to provide such mechanism as that of New Zealand 
without the coercive feature. (8, 7. ) 

Mr. McCormack, while believing that the New Zealand method of compulsory 
arbitration is excellent, does not think it could be applied under the conditions of 
this country. (58. ) 

Professor Commons is disappointed that the New Zealand law has resulted in 
the settlement of so large a number of disputes in court and so small a proportion 
outside. He thought that when men knew that they must be brought to a deci- 
sion by proper authority they would prefer to reach it by conferences between 
themselves. 

New Zealand and all the colonial posseesionB of England have the advantage 
over us in such matters, in that the judges are appointed by the Crown and are 
free from political Influence. In this country the trade unions distrust judges 
who are appointed and the employers distrust judges who are elected. The sitna- 
tion is insolvable under our institutions. (48.) 

£• Trade nrbltratiOD, aeaotiatlOB, and Jaint anreementa— 

1, Mr. Leake believes that arbitration and negotiation between work- 

men and employers are most desirable. It is best always for people to get well 
acquainted with one another. There is always ground of suspicion wfa^re there 
is Ignorance. We should always strive to get at the truth; we can get only a little 
of It ai best But Mf. Leake thinks that a mutual acquaintance can best be 
bronght about by regulatioD within the trade ^ther than by legal enactment 
No doubt it will be mowht about when cemdidotts are ripe for it (279-281. ) 

2. Arbitration,-:::^!^ Fox points out that organization of both employers and 
•mplovees is noodpby to permanent arrangements for trade arbitration. No sys- 
tem of arbitratlof : can attain its greatest usefnlneM unless employers give the 
organizatioii of their employees full recognition. Employers who denre to abdlisb 
stnki| are ill advised and illogical if they refuse siudi recognition. (144, 14&) 

37&A— VOL 2- X 
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Mr. Fox says that members of other national nnions are inclined to think his 
nnion more favorably situated. than their# Isecanse the establishments of the trade 
can be divided into distinct and homd^eneons classes. The homogeneity of the 
Stove Founders' National Defense Association is believed to have contributed to 
the smooth working of its agreement with the molders. Yet tlie agreement with 
the National Founders' Association, which is a composite (^anizatiou, has been 
fairly effective in establishing a uniform rate of Wages in the large foundry 
centers. (148.) 

Mr. Fox believes that national arbitration and general wagoscales can be intro* 
dneed in any trade in which competition is general, as in the foundry bnsiness. 

Mr. Jackson, secretary of the Slasher Tenders’ Union of Fall ^iver, says that 
the operatives in textile mills have always been in favor of arbitration. T)N|re 
has never been a time when there has been a controversy with the manufacturers 
in Fall River when the operatives were not willing to leave the question of arbi- 
tration either to the State board or to cifizems in the town. In every instance in 
which arbitration bus been proposed, however, the manufacturers have ret used to 
arbitrate. (581.) 

Mr.O'DiiiEN says that the board of delegates of the building trades and the 
members of labor organizations generally are in favor of arbitration in the settle- 
ment of disputes between employer and employee. There is no question l)ut that 
that is the only system to adopt. In New York the (luestion of arbitration was 
taken np by the building trades. A committee from tbe union was appointed to 
meet with tht* employers, and this committee practically agree^npon a plan ot 
arbitration. This plan was roiiorted to the board of delegates (mb submitted to 
the unions. The unions unanimously decided in favor ot arbitralion, and the plan 
was then submitted to the employers. Differences arose as to terms, and nothing 
came of the matt<er. 1 4<i2. 437. ) 

Mr. MoCottMAOK is not prepared to a'-sert that one of the two patties to labor 
controversies— employers or employees— is (ess disposed than the other to submit 
to arbitration, though his impression is that the employers accept it less readily. 
In the one serious instance of such refusal which he has in mind— a mining dis- 
pute— it was the employers who refused to make any concessions or to submit to 
any form of arbitration, though they wore only asiced to establish the same con- 
ditions in their mines which existed in other mines throughout the competitive 
district, and though the city council of Evansville and the board of trade asked 
them to submit to arbitration. Tbe result of the conflict in this case was that 
eight nersons were shot; it wa.s never proved by whom. (5J, 54, 56.) 

8. AVf/ofiV/<ioa.— While Mr. McCouwArK has a high opinion of the value of 
arbitration in labor disputes, he would prefer settlement by negotiation within 
the trade whenever that is possible. He suggests that it is often impracticable, 
because men are not organized and have no machinery to carry it out. (54. ) 

Bishop Pot I’EU believes in arbitration, provided it is entered into voluntarily, 
but he believes that friendly negotiation between employer and employee is better. 
When he has acted as arbitrator ho has l)een sensible that the employers felt that 
he was meddling with what did not concern him. Ml.) 

Mr. O'DonnklIj says that the uninufacturers in Fall River are alyrays willing 
to meet the representatives of the. employees and to conside? their grievances. 
When a <iuestion of wages which will affect all th^ operatives has been at issue, 
conferences have been held and efforts have been made to settle tbe trouble with- 
out resorting -to a strike. These conferences of manufacturers and employees 
have been of great benefit to the city and have prevented strikes. (566. ) 

4. Joint Off ranneiit/f.—Mr. Fox speaks of the agreement made in 1891 between 
his union and the ^tove Founders’ National Defense Association. The essential 
features of it are that there shall be no cessatiou of work by reason of any dispute; 
that the parties Immediately interested shall make an effort to adjust their differ- 
ences; that if this fails the presidents of the two associations, or their representa- 
tives. shall try to conciliate and ad.iu8t the differences; and, as a last resort, tiiat 
an adjustiug committee, composed of three members from each association, shall 
finally deofoe the matter. It has been necessary to call in such a committee only 
onoe in 10 years. There has been no strike since ^he agreement was formed. The 
union had ‘‘had one severe convict with the association m 1887. which left both 
sides pretty well sick of fighting,’' and brought about the ag|;eement, 

Among the tbiugs whiw have contributed to tbe sncceas of this meuiod of 
adjustixig disputes, .Mr. Fox names the requirement that the ^interested parties 
shall first make an earnest effort to settle their own differences; five laot that when 
outfiders are called in they ore men thoroughly conversant with the technicalities 
of the trade, and so competent by their own knowledge to reach an intelligent 
decision; the fiacts that each side has a w'holesome respocf for the other*# power of 
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resistance to iinnstice, and that years of fair dealing and snooesa have produced 
increasing confidence. The wise polie#^ the stove manufacturers as to wages 
has also been of va ue. The inanufadtnieris recognize that the cutting of wages 
does not relieve the evils oi trade depr^ion, but only intensifies them. There- 
fore, daring the years of depression beginning with 1898, the stove molders* wages 
were not r^uced. When letter times came on in 1899, wages were raised 10 per 
cent, and in 1 900 they were raised 5 per cent more. The molders asked f or a greater 
increase each time, but the advances-made were satisfactory compromises. 

One of the benefifs of the agreement is that it produces uniformity of labor cost, 
so far as prai ticable, in egch competitive district. The country is divided into four 
districts. In each the hours are uniform, and wages are made uniform so fur as 
piacticable. Eiccept in N ew England, employers outside the association generally 
f<^w the association’s terms. ( 144, 145, 149.) 

Mr. Pox says that in March, 1899, his union made an agreement with the 
National Founders' Association somewhat similar to that which it already had 
with the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association. The National Founders’ 
Association is a heterogeneous body. It admits to membership practically all 
ioundry interests exct^pt the stove founders. It does not yet represent a majority 
of the several interests. The diversity of occupation of its members is a drawbacK 
to the successful working of its agreement with the molders. Moreover, a consid- 
erable number of the members are opposed to recognition of any labor organiza- 
tion and some of them made the mistake of declining to negotiate a settlement with 
the committees of their men and referring every dispute at once to the association. 
Many disputes pver wages have lieen satisfactorily adjusted under the agreement, 
but on the whole it has not worked as well as that with the Stove Founders’ Asso- 
ciation. At thetimeof Mr. Fox's testimony a serious conflict lietwienthe National 
Founders’ Association and the Iron Molders' Union was in progress at Cleveland, 
though in other places differences were being treated acfiording to the agreement. 
(145.) 

Mr. STElNBJ^s, general secretary- treasurer of theNational Building Trades Coun- 
cil, is in favor of agreements between workmen and employers, but believes that 
they shonhl bo made by national organizations. He cites the allied print ing trades, 
the metal trailes (vvhii li are forming a national organization), and the building 
trades council. He hopes that soiue time an agreement between theNational 
Building Trades Council and the National Association of Building Contractors can 
be brought about. {22, 'H,) 

Mr. Steinbiss believes that even local arbitration agreements ought to be made 
between bodies as large and centralized us possible. He suggests that in St. Louis 
the Manufacturers’ Association, the Business Men’s League or Mercantile Asso- 
ciation, and the Building Contractors' Association, comprising the employers in 
nearly all industries, and the Building Trades Council, the Central Trades and 
Labor Union, and the Union Labor League might establish a board of arbitratioD 
by appointing each a member, so giving three to the employers and three to the 
employees, and letting the State labor commissioner be a seventh member. (39.) 

Mr. Steinbiss says that the obstacles to the formation of agreements between 
employers and employees have come in most cases within bis knowledge from the 
contractors. A (x)a:erence board was established in St. Louis, but the contractors 
insisted that the members of the unions should agree to work for none bnt mem- 
bers of the contractors’ association, and that the unions could not agree to. (22, 
38.) 

Mr. McCormack says that he finds an increasing appreciation among employers 
of the value of labor organizations, and of definite agreements with them as to 
wages and conditions of work. When the annual settlement has been made, the 
emplo' er is left free to devote his attention to the other features of his business. 
He is able to take contracts, reckoning upon a definite and certain basis of cost: 
and when an association of employers deals with an association of workingmen 
and nrrang’es common conditions each employer is able to that he is m^ng 
his c )nipetitors on iual ground. (60. ) ^ 

Mr. Harding, one of the hoard of managers of the Builders’ Leagne of New 
York, .^sys that his organization Would be glad to have an agreem^ with the 
.louriu ; man cartienferatof New York. The advantage would ^ hot so much in 
better feeling with the men as in putting the meml^ of the league in a bett^ 
position compete with employers outside the organization. The existing con- 
dition of 1 hinge under which every employer in New Yoirk hires carpenters at any 
rate that bn cau make, is of advantoge to small employers, whdare able to pick up 
journeymen at IdW wages. sThe majority of carpenters in New York City are get- 
ting less than they^ woo'd get under a fixed agiwment, but the advantage does not 
go to men who contra^'ts, neither does it go to those who have build- 

ings to^rect. Though wages may be low to-dAy, the oontracter would hardly take 
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tile risk of oonntlng on thtee wages in estimating on a contract which conld not 
he completed till some months hence. Indeed, the ability to know what work will 
cost at a future time is one of the great advantages which employers find in defi- 
nite agreements with labor organizations. A \&w building may take months 
to complete, and the carpenter work may hardly be begun until within 3 months 
of the end; but the ( ontractor has to figure on it when the general contract is given 
out. Under such conditions as now exist in New York City no one can tell what* 
the work will cost When the time c^^mes to do it. The employers who do such work 
would be far better off if they had agreements with their men fixing wages defi- 
nitely for at least a year ahead. (113,114.) ^ 

Mr. Hourwich says that the cloak-making trade in New York is a season trade, 
which has two seasons of activity during the year. Contracts are made Iwtween 
employers and workmen Tcu: each season; that is, twice a year. Sometimes tnev 
are made between the employer and the unioh. Sometimes they are made with 
individuiil workmen; but this is very unsatisfactoiy for both sides. Where the 
union does not intervene, the employer is likely to call a shop meeting and tell the 
hands to select a committee to arrange the rates of nay. It is all piecework, and 
the workmen have to go over the different styles ana agree upon a price for every* 
garment. The workmen have practically no means of enforcing these contracts 
except bv strikes. The state of the law is such that it gives the union no redress 
if an employer cnts wagesi in violation of the contract and locks out the men to 
enforce the cut. (161.) 

IX. BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

A« Developnioiit/— 1. Or/j/iw.— Mr. Addison B. Bi;itK. etlitor of "the Phila- 
delphia Public Le^er, says that the building association grew out of the custom 
of home ownership whii h had become firmly established in Philadelphia under 
the influence of the ground-rent system, which had been inaugurated in the early 
days of the city. By that system a man without caiital louid buy a tract of 
land on ground rent and erect his house upon it. The improvements whichjie 
made lielonged to hi^^Ml)solntely. and he outained the benefit of any incremenfiu 
the value of the proi»erly. As the city grew in population land increased in value, 
and it became increasingly difficult to buy lots upon ground rent. It wa^ then 
that building associations were formed. ( 696. ) 

2. Growth.— Hr, Bl kk Mysthat the first building and loan association estab- ^ 
lished in the United States was formed in 1837, in Frankford. which is now a part 
of the city of Philadelphia. There are at present 1 .2(K) such associations in Penn- 
sylvania, with assets of $1 13,000,060, and 5,485 such societies in the United States, 
with 1,496,204 members, and assets amounting to $675,217,603. The national asso- 
ciations are not included in these figures. (507, 508. ) 

3. Different Hifatemn of or(j(inization.--Mr. Burk says thftt there are tw^inds 
of building associations in existence, one kind operating under what may be called 
the PhilawJphia plan, and the other kind operating under what may be called 
the Dayton plan. The main difference is in the fact that the societies operatllg 
under the Dayton plan are large societies with a complex system of government, 
while the societioe oiierating under the Philadelphia plan are, for the most part, 
•mall organizations, comiKwed of members #ho know each other personally, or by 
reputation, and having a simple system of government. Usnally the meetings are 
held in the evenings, monthly, and the officers serve either without pay or for 
nominal salaries. The business of the societies oMratiug under the Dayton {ilan 
is carried on like that of a bank with salaried officers, who devote all their time 
to the work of the society, have offices open every day, aid have clerks and other 
assistants. There is no objection, from a financial standpoint, to having skilled 
managers who are i>aid a salary, but the value of the association as a iratemal 
organization is lessened. The salary paid to the treasurer, or other ralaried officer 
in ihe case of aaaoclllions operating under the Philadelphia plan, is seldom more 
than $300 to year. In some instancee one man is secretary of more than 
one aesociati^stilHra there are men who act KyiAcers of a nnmber of societies, 
who devote whole time to the work of ti ttlMb cietiee. 

There never l>een a case in PJiilBdelphiawii&n a man, acting for more than 
one Booiety, baa used the funds of one to make up his accounts in the other. 

The members of the bnilding associations in Phila^elidiikAre almost entirely 
Wladelphlans. Ttore is an objection to an association members living 

a !8tate, beoaniie in snch case the memhera conld not meet together 
montiily. Financial success is qnite possible for a S»te or natkynal society, hut 
' uBr b somties can not have the fralnal spirit which can he had in a paz^ local 
Sodatieo. (598,i|^^6U0.)^ ^ ^ 
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B« Metliods — Mr. BuitKwysthat 

at tile b^inning the %iiditig and loan aaaooiationa loaned money below the mar- 
led rate, and that cons^Hieatly their money waa at a preminm. Notwithstanding 
the preminm, however, ^^ey could be obtained from them on more favorable 
terma than a similar amov^ could beobkained from a savings bank or other lender. 
There are a great many diif^ni; pjans of 'premium followed by different building 
.asaoctations. The most couiqicii method in use in Philadelphia is the method by 
which the preminm is dedncb.^ from the amount of the loan; that is. the groBs< 
premium plan. For the last h lO years there has been no premium paid in the 
nsse of the Philadelphia aocietisH, up that practically it maSces no difference what 
the plan is. The laws of Pennsylvania do not require t^e payment of n nominal 
preminm, as is the case in MassaebuBetts. The question of preminm is a matter of 
very little importance, provided a meiuber stays in the society for the whole termT 
Things are evened np, whether he pays h large or a small preminm. (5iHI, 600, 601.) 

The trust companies are now competiium of the building associationB and loan 
money on the same ttrms. bnt the bnikbitg- association loan is still iireferable^ 
because, in case a borrowing member meets with misfortune, his fellow-meuiDers 
will do all they can to tide him over his diftii ulties, and the society will not fore- , 
close his mortgage if it can possibly avoid it. ( 59«. ) 

2. Maturity period,— Ur. Burk says that the avemge maturity period of building 
and loan ass^ations at present is about 12 years. There' used tobeldr tfie early 
series of the associations a shorter maturity period. The biM«r the ^peminm the 
shorter the maturity period. A rate of earning of T cent is^ecesaarylp mature 
a share of stock in 12 years. It is quite probable that building aMOoiatldas will be 
obliged in the near future to reduce their rates of interest. In Uiat case the period 
of maturity will be lengthened. (IKK). 603.) 

!l. Strieti of sfwfc.— Mr. Burk says that where stock is issued in series by the 
building associations the several series are assumed to lx; partners in the concern, 
the pronts are aivided according to the partnership plan, and the profits paid to 
each series are based on the total amount contributed by each . ( ) • 

<;• Influence on indnstrlal life.-- Mr. Burk says that building aBpeia- 
tions baxe unquestionably had a great infinenee in preventing labor (ttspntes - 
and strikes and in preventing a resort to violence when BMI wb have taken place. 
Then* whole tendency has been to make the relations betweentc^ital dM labor 
cordihl. Many of the uiembers of the associations buy the hons^in wbiw th^ 
live, and they will not engage in a strike, except np<#great provofeation, forihdy . 
do not want to give up their homes to go to another locality. MembersliTp m 
these associations also gdves a certain business training. The meiffVars learntb 
keep accounts, and obtain what might be called a practical knowledge (g the valdt ^ 
of money. The building associations have also tended to do away with socialiBU^ 
among workmen, and therefore such associations are greatly encouraged 
eii^teyers. 

l^e building associations in Philadelphia have been a factor in making that city 
a city of homes. The members of the associations scarcely ever bniM their own 
hpises, but, as a rule, buy houses already built In Philadelphia the kind of 
houses most in demand are those which cost about $2,. m For that amount a 
house containing 6 rooms and a bathroom can be bought. In the ekrly da^ the 
building associations were lormed for the express purpose of enabling rndtooets to 
erect taeir own houses, but now the members find it a j^eat deal better to loan 
their money and buy their houses where they please. Practically, the bnllding 
aasoeiatious are to>day loan associations with mortgage securities, and the mem- 
beifl are investors rather than borrowers. At the present time the building asso- 
ciations yield a largely, return on investments than do banks or trust compaijies, 
although in n cent yean the fall in the value of money hae led the tmst companies 
to follow Uie meth^s pursued by the building associations. 

It is Btm the ambition of worldngmen to own their own homes. The develt^ 
ment of trolley Hnea has made it poeslble for people to Ike outside of the city 
iimitr, and consequently the value of property within W has fallen, and 
there are more houses for ^ fj:;. / 

B, iHtwte supervitlmJlIjlfc Burk says it is his opinion thtfke best thing 
wh^h the State legii^ttires coniil do wonld jbe simply lo authorise the organiza- 
tion of building soemties, and then to let them alone. Governmental inspedion of 
any sort Is a disadvantafa If a sodeiy ia managed by its own dirajtona the 
stockhdders will looMaftor it and see that it is honestly managed. If the mate 
inspects ita affdn. lie s^kholden will feel no responsibility. 1%e demiiHKor 
BtiM inspection osmefiwpditidaiis who wanted an offioa (600,601.) 
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X. BUILDING T RA-nw^. 


anM coiitr«I?to.rfcT-l. BuiMen 
iavBttut Preeident of the Uuildeft’ League, New York 

SKor in the *Pont I»9L it is ohmposed^ employere of 

I'njj^nF trades of New York City. ' About SOUJirme ami Mi- 

“re geaer"t;;^to™: 

Ahont fJifl ^ u general contractors in the city, 

ti<m-«iV Bulwers N sniployeni of this class iielong to another organi a- 

alsonXCs nnh«T.' Nearly al the members of the BnUders’ League are 
betwSS.^^?,.!."^ "'“iters' organizations of their own trades. The dealinoa 
Workmen and or^fanizations of employers are ffener iltv 

Se^tSlontlfr'® “i>»™tely. ratherXTby t^e luS 

boTJ,? ‘*'® Building Trades Council on the othw. (95 M M 1 

nnf fn H 'RhlNd, a building cbntractor, says that whiie the Builders' Leairna ’ni«i 
fte mem^re*Srth T '*« “■»* “] “>« S'®"®™! builders of Ne^fr”,^c“^y 

is anoSXr.5&-;h”n;^^^^^^^^^ 

ho?h or^n'retita" *" ®®“® s"®” S'™ t"®-*!)®^^^ 

rirs;i'p;r .‘Ss* 

• liiiHiUiVH' — Mr, O'Bkifn' savs fhnf +ho iam 4 -;«v« a 

zatioffof the builders of the city of New Vork isTnnvun U fli 

" ten'ijfiiie’hi^'^Jrlhe o^n^ef ‘’TheuXySX%o'?h‘“'““" 

assist the members who are in trouble iiv fnrnfahfn^^ ^ taken to 

ments with contractors' assMiafionihL^iT * ^ ^®®i "" .°Ppo“tion to agree- 
thai no member of the union sbaii work^^inw^r**^*®*^" insist on a proeMon 
tractors' s*s,,ciation Swe breXri4 Ind a member of the con- 

mente which are obliged tokMnSci S^?™ “v •'*^*'® "stablish- 
these establishments either ^ f"®*" “" “Kreement compels 

union men. Aloi3»XS«'a^w^n. n/n®*} ®" 'P ®“P'®y »«"- 

the whole number of TOntremms^n a i3S« °"‘y “ fiaction of 

compelled to get XunFoi^e ” Pufc tb».^^JT“®’' ""Oide are 

got 8uoh tin agreement with the nnionn’it contractors has 

material men!^ a mogt combination with the 

pleases from the public. An affreeiMt^rthiB^«««f^^*‘“* 
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tractor of unioioMr JiAc Trades OoanCil feels the lnja8t|oe of the sitn- 

ation, but can Ip^t^apraW ^he contrac t it has sanctioned. The witness does 
not believe spc^^j^i|greelnBt will ever be indorsed by thaconncli again. . (28, 24.) 

B. Labdr ornrisniKiitioiiA*— 1. National Bmldynu Trades Counct/.— Mr. 
Steinuiss Htate^ that the National Bnilding Trades Conncil was formed in Decem- 
ber. 1807. It IS a delegate body, composed of representatives of ocal bnilding 
trades oonncils and representatives of national unions of woikers in the bnildidg 


trades. The national organizations at present adiliated with it are the electrical 
wo kers. the painters, the sheet-metal workers, and Rm steam engineers Each 
national anion pays only $10 a year to^he National Building Trades Council, but 
the conncil has power to levy an assessment of 5 cents a member a week't^sup- 
port a strike or a lockout. The local building trades councils in 24 citief, o$ieny 
in the West, are affiliated. Jersey CJity, N. J., and W^rcestt'r.-Mass., are thebnly 
Eastern cities so far included. The organization has made little effort to extena 


itself. It has no paid organizers, and has only recently appointed volunteer orgau- 
i ers. The aggregate membership of the adiliated bodies, local and national, is 
about 2.10,000. Thsconvention meets once a y#ar, and the general executive board 
directs the affairs of the organization between conventions. The executive board 


consists of the president, the secretary-treasurer, and 0 vice-presidents. The 
tendency of the body is toward increasing the power of the executive board. 

Among the objects of the body, as stated in the constitution, are the encourage- 
ment and formation of bnilding trades councils and local unions, the closer amal- 
gamation of bniJiling trades workmen, the establishment of the eight- hour dav, 
the abolition of the contract system on public work, the eqnalization of wages in 
the different building trades, the introduction of a national working card, the 
establishment of a better feeling between employer and employee, ancl the secur- 
ing of legislation in the interest of workers in the bnilding trades. The constitu- 
tion also declares the abolition of strikes or the reduction of them to a minimum 


to bo one of the main objects of the organization. It also requests all local build- 
ing trades councils to establish conference or arbitration boards with associations 


of master builders wherever practicable. By an amendment adopted by the last 
cfinventioii. the general executive board was directed to act as an arbitration com- 
mittee in case of a strike or lockout when called on to do so by a local building 
trades council or an affiliated national body. The principle of the organization is 
local a itongpiy, yet Mr. Steinbiss believes that authority will be given to the gen- 
eral executive board to try to settle any dispute in which aii affiliated body is ' 
engaged, and to withhold financial support unless an opportunit;^ to^ffect a set- 
tlement is offered to it. Mr. Steinbiss thinks that if the Chicago building trades 
conncil had submitted its dispute with the employers in 19(W to the National 
Bnilding Trades Council a settlement would have been reached. (12, 18, 18-20, 28. ) 

Mr, Steinbiss declares that it is not the policy of this organizt^n to boycott ' 
nniODii which are not affiliated with it; The carpenters in Low have at times 

Vieen outside the Building Trades Council, and yet the council has even aided them 
in their grievances. ( 22. ) 

Mr. Steinbiss says that the council asks contractors and real estate men and 
architects and builders to employ none but men in possession of thp Building 
Tradra Conncil working card. This card is issued by the national organization 
and from the fiffice of its secretary. Each affiliated local building trade? council 
must take out this working card for all its members in good standing. Possession 
of the card shows that a man has paid Ws dues to his own organization and is a 
^mber of it in good standing. The members may also be obliged to hold the 
QM cards of their own unions, according to their union laws; but wherever the 
National Building Trades Council has j^sdiction its card is the only working 
card recognized. (16,10;21,) 

Mr. Steinbiss states that local bnilding trades councils in the various cities 
are organized on substantially the same plan. They differ with regard to the 
n^umfier of trades included and the number of representatives from each tirade 
Evtr V trade, large or small, has regularly the same representation, and Mr. Stein- 
nifta believes that this plan of treating each organization as a unit is the right 
* V?/ T federal bodies. In St. Louis there is a board of btisiness agents, 
'^^h is also a board of arbitration. It meets every day at 4 o’dock. The 
members are elected and paid each by his own union. In their daily meetings 


repoxl^weekly to th^jilding Trades Council. The board of business agents is 
placed distinctly unWTthe jurisdiction of the conncil. This was found to be 
necesMry. because in New York at one time the board of walking delegates was 


an 

to 


>ly sepamte body, and was able to control the situation withont reference 
Mires elMe Building Trades Coundl Mr. bdieves that the 
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coDstitntion of the Bnildintf Trades Coimcil of St. Louis has the model for 
nearly all the oonticUs that nave been formed in other citiesT ) 

a, Board of Delegates of Building Trades,— JAx, 0‘Bribn, of the wanite Cutters’ 
National Union, says that the Board of Delegates of Building Trades was formed 
for the purpose of bringing the members of the different organiziitions in the 
building trades into closer affiliation. The representatives of labor who are 
members of the board of delegates have power to act for the organization which 
they represent between meetings. They must be given that power before they 
are admitted to the board, and they are governed by a constitution and by-laws 
which are submitted to the brmnizations for their approval. When a grievance 
is presented it is the duty of the delegates, having men working on that particii 
lar piece of work to investigate the grievance. At least 1)0 pei cent of the griev- 
ances reported are adjusted through committees without any trouble. The 
majority of the local organizations have yearly agreements with their employers, 
fixing the rate of wages and conditions generally. In case of the infraction of a 
rule oy a union the matter would come before the board of delegates. From 
27 to 80 trades are represented in the board. 

If a case were found in which meihbors of the union were violating rules, the 
delegate representing that particular trade could order a strike in that trade. If 
the assistance of other trades were desired, a grievance would have to l)e put 
into the hands of the board of delegates in the regular form. It is very seldom 
that men are ordered on a strike until every honest means has I.een taken to adjust 
the difficulty. The delegate is supposed to see that the working rules are all 
complied with, and in case of any dispute is supposed to interview the employer 
and adjust matters if possible, acting at all times under the instructions of the 
• organization which he represents. In former years it was found that where an 
individual workman presented foievances to his employer, he would, in nine cases 
out of ten, be discriminated against sooner or later. Now, when a representative 
of the organization deals with the employer, it is impossible to discriminate against 
individual workmen. The delegate is inclined to be conservative in his action 
because he wants to be in a position to show that he was justified in doing as 
he did. Otherwise a new delegate would be appointed. Every precaution is 
ti^en to avoid a strike, and one Is ordered only as a last resort. 

When there arises any dispute between two organizations concerning the (jues- 
tion of jurisdiction, the difference is arbitrated by the appointment of representa- 
tives from each side to consider the x)oint at issue. 

To a certain extent, a delegate who does his duty, finds it very hard to secure 
emplo^ent.^ A large numMr do find employment, however. It is not necessary 
for thn'ebresentative of a labor organization to become an object of antagonism 
on the part of employers. (423,4^,430.) 

3. AHiUtde of emfioyertu—Ur. Stbinbiss says that the best builders and con- 
tractors are fngpds of the organizations of the building trades workers. The 
unions give thSm better mechanics, and they prefer to deal with a committee 
ra^er wn every Tom, Dick, and Harry. The large contractors are also favora- 
ble to the central (felegate bodies, called councils. It is the small contractor, * ^ the 
man who hires and picks np anyone on the street that works for cheap wages,” 
who opposes the councils and the unions. (15. ) 

Mr. XiEO says that neither he nor his organization has the lightest objection to 
orguiized lalxir. (101.) 

€• Helatione'of employers and employees.— iVepo/taf ions in the car- 
penter trade.— Mr. Hakdimg ^ves a detailed account of the nes^tiations between 
the Master Carpenters Association and the Brotherhood of Carpenters in New 
York City in 1890 and 1900. Up to September, 1809. carpenters received $21 a 
week for 48 hours' work. In that month the workmen presented a demand for $32 a 
we^ for 44 hours’ work, with absolute prohibition of work between 12 m. and 5 
p. m. on Satnrdf^s. The manufacturers considered this last demand particularly 
unreasonable. They were willing to give the Saturday half holiday, but they 
thought they should be permitted to do work ou Saturday afternoons by paying 
double for it. They have this privilege on Sunday and at night. In me office- 
building section of the city it is often necessary to make repairs and alterations 
between the time when the offices are vacated on Saturday a^noon and the time 
lliey are occupied on Monday morning. For such purposes Saturday afternoon is 
tnwnable. 

A committee of the Master Carpenters’ Associatiao m^a ccmunlttee of the 
wasckam and made a temporary agreement for wages of wnents an hour for a 
Saturday half hcdiday, and for an arbitration committee to settle other points of 
diffisrencei The representatives of the union which agreed to this compropdse 
said tliat ^y had settle the dispnte; but the daynfte^the agreement 
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ms signed the nMnnCnotonra noeived word that the committee had no such 
power; that they'had signed the agreement on Ibeir own responsibility, and that 
the original demand womd be lived up ta Finally, on October 4, the master cai> 

^K^e^l^^time was fixed for the oontinnance of the agreement which was thus 
formed, and itwas therefore liable to be abrogated at any time. The master car- 
penters asked the jonmeymen to appoint aoonunittee of arbitration to am ve at some 
amicable understanding whereby yearly agreements oonld be made. A committee 
was formed, and from Febrnary la to Angnst 15. 1900, the master carpenters tried 
to effect an arrangement The journeymen did not keep their appointments. A 
day would be set for tbe oonferenoe and the committee of the journeymen would 
not appear. When the masters asked the reason, an entirely new committee would 
come with new propositions. Finally, on Angnst 15, 1900, the Master Carpenters* 
Association passed resolutions declaring that it was inexpedient to bold further 
conferences w.th committees from the brotherhood until such committees should 
have full iiower to act on the matters under consideration, and declaring further 
that the agreement made on October 4, 1899, was terminated and of no effect on 
and after Angnst 1900. So at the time of Mr. Harding's testimony, November 
15, 1900, no agreement existed between the master carpenters and the journeymen 
in New York City. Every employer hired carpenters on such terms as he conld 
make. (110-118.) 

D. General conditions of labor.— irofTPso/bnckZayers.— Mr. Leo says 
that the present wages of bricklayers in New York are 55 cents an hour, and that 
he (jaestiona whether they ought not, in fairness, to be 00 cents an hour. Their 
wages would then be equal to only 80 or 85 cents an hour for steady work^ The 
weather does not let them work over half the time. The work is hard and often 
dangerous and ought to be well paid. (98.) 

E. Legislation relating to building trades*— 3fec/mn/c«* Ziens.— Mr. 
O’Brien says that labor organl^tious in the State of New York have tried to secure 
an amendment to the meonanics' lien law, providing that persons lending money 
on property should lie obliged first to ascertain whether or not there were any claims 
for wages against the property. Many of the contractors and the persons who loan 
money stand in together and prevent the payment of the men who furnish mate- 
rial and labor. (486.) 

XI. STONE AND OBANITE CTOTTINO TRADE. 

A* Granite Cutters’ National Union*— Mr. O'Brien says that the 
Granite Cutters' National Union was formed in 1877. *Tbe organization has 
complete jurisdiction over all the granite work in the United States. Each local 
branch makes its own rate of wages, but the rate is under tbe supervision of the 
national organization, or executive board, which is composed of the national 
union ofiScers. About 98 per cent of the granite cutters in the^nntry belong to 
the association, which has about 16,000 or 17,000 members. All the money is cen- 
tralized. The local organizations are allowed a certain amount for lej^timate 
expenses. The rest is all sent to headquarters. When there is a strike which 
has taken place with tbe approval of tbe nnion, the funds of the national orimni- 
zation are drawn on to pay the strike benefits. Many of the branches have a local 
fund raised by local assessments. The nnion is affiliated with the Board of Dele- 
gates of tbe Building Trades and with the Central Federated Union of tbe City of 
New York. (422,481.) 

B* itelatlona of employera and enployeea*— Mr, Leo says that 
there w.-^ harmony in the stone-cutting trade in New York for 8 or 10 years, np 
to about 1897. At that time there wae a strike over the propoeal to change the 
time of making tbe aunual agreement. New agreemente were customarily made 
on the 1st of May. At that we of the year toe yards are fnB of work and tbe 
wployers can not aflewd a contest. They wanted to make the agreement expire 
in February, when work is slack. After a strike of 10 or 12 weeks, tbe Master 
dtonecutters' Association yielded completely, and in addition, paid about |12,000 
in finea into tbe treasury of the nnion. (97, 98. ) 

J^preatlcealilp*— Mr. O'Brien sm that a system oi apprentioediip has 
bm aoi^ted by the granite cotters* In New York 1 apprentice to 10 men is 
allowed, in some other localities there is a more liberal allowance, and in some 
the aHowance is less BberaL The sons of members oi tite union ^ve been allowed 
to become apprentitee e\en in cases where tbe employer has had his tegular 
allowanoe. Then are nosnbdivisions in the gvanite-outiMI trade. All the work- 
men are called granite ontters, no matter what class of omng they do. (420,480.) 
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D. General conditions of labor*~l. Waged.^lilT. O'Brien says that the 
wages paid to j^anite cutters are usually based on time and not on piece work. 
The wages in New York are 50 cents an hour for an 8-hour day. The wages used 
to be $i. 75 a day for lo hours’ work. Wages do not make so much difference if 
the trade is thoroughly organized, as in that case all the employers ha\ e to pay the 
same wnges. In the New York union there has been no change of wages in 8 
years. When a change is to be made, a committee on the bill of prices is appointed 
from the union. After the members of the committee have agreed among them- 
selves, they report to the local organization. If that approves, the S(‘a e is sent to 
the national omcers. If they consider the scale all right, it is suhrairted for vote 
to all the unions in the country. The members of the union are more competent 
than are the employers to mahe out the bill of prices. ( 425, 420, 431 . ) 

2. Hours of labor. ~M.r. O’Brien says that the hours of labor for granite cutters 
are uniform all over the country, ana a day's work consists of 8 hours of labor. 
When the demand for 8 hours was made, a committee was appointed by the union 
at large. This committee drew up a section, which was emlwdied in the constitu- 
tion. providing that none of the members of the Granite Cutters' Union should 
work more than 8 hours a day. The employers were notified of the change in 1 827, 
and told that it would go into effect after March 1, 1900. They were thus given 3 
years to get accustomed to the change. The granite cutters have become more 
proficient all the time, so that now more is accomplished in 8 hours than formerly 
was accomplished in 10 hours. 

The adoption of the 8-hour system gives occupation to a greater number of work- 
men. The Saturday half holiday would have the same effect. 

In the State of New York there is a law providing that in all public employment 
8 hours shall constitute a day’s work. The law has worked well, and the super- 
intendent of public works in the city of New York says that he would not care to 
go back to the old system, but thinks that the work is done much better under 
present conditions. (422, 425, 429, 484.) 

£• Lealslation relatlnir to granite eiittliig*— Mr. Leo states that the 
so-called Tobin law enacted in New York m 1893, requiring that all granite used 
on municipal or State work in New York shall be dressed at the place where it is 
used, has almost stopped the use of granite for suc.h work. There is not demand 
enough in New York city to justify the introduction of machinery for the turning 
of heavy columns and the like, and it is, therefore, impracticable to conduct the 
dressing of snob pieces on the ground. (97.) 

Mr. H ARDING says that there are certain pillars and columns in some large 
buildings which no machinery m the State of New York can handle. The result 
of the law forbidding the use of any granite finished outside of New York State 
for municipal or State work, thei'efore, is that some other stone has to be used in 
place of OTanite. Mr. Harding has heard it said that the granite used in one addi- 
tion to the museum of Central Park cost over $100,000 more than it need have 
cost if it had l>een cut outside the State. ( 108. ) 

Mr. O'BHiEN says that the Tobin stone-dressing law in force in New York, and 
providing that in all work done for the State the stone used must be dressed 
within the boundaries of the State, has been quite beneficial. The people of the 
State are entitled to the benefit of the work which is done for the State. The law 
has, to a certain extent, led to the lowering of the cost of dressing stone. In the 
Astern States the wages are sneh that a man is not encouraged to do any more 
in the course of a day than he is obliged to do. It has been found that since the 
law went into effect the dressing of stone has not cost more than it did before, and 
the State has had the benefit of having the money kept in circulation within the 
State. (427,428.) 

Zll. POTTEBT TBABSB. 

A. Development of the pottery Indnatry.—l. (hnrniUy.^Ux. Wil- 
liam Bprubhs, jiresident of the Inteniational Pottery Company, says that a.s early 
aa 1765 a pottery was established in South Carolina, which was of sufficient 
importance to cause alarm among the thenwell-establi^ed iK)tteries of England. 
Fr^ that time on a number of attempts were made to establish potteries, out it 
was not until 1868 that the indust^ became of any commercial importance. 
From that time until the Centennial Exposition the business steadily increased in 
magnitude, and the quality of the wares rapidly improved. The exposition of 
1876 gave, perhaps, the greatest impetus to the industry, as it acquainted the world 
with the possibility of this country’s resources, and revved to the manufacturers 
their owi^ latent pmbilities. At that time little decorated ware was being made. 
The deoilud for decorated Roods, however, increased so rapidly that one manu- 
tecturer after another found it necessary to establish a deooransg department 
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Soon after the eetahliebment of decorating departments came the development of 
the so-called sanitary wares. 

makes a u^Eer oPdifferent kin^ of goods. It makes a^^iy iine grade of ho^ 
china; it makes semiporcelain goods, white granite, C. C., yellow, and Rocking- 
ham wares. 

The Ceramic Art Pottery, of Trenton, N. J., makes goods of the very finest 
grades. They are beautifnl and high priced. The Rookwood Pottei^, of Cincin- 
nati. makes an entirely different line of goods, which are extinisite in finish. 
American potteries are to-day. in fact, making, in all lines of clay products, wares 
e nal in (juality and variety to the very finest made in any part of the world, 
except that, ]^>erhap8. they do not make china which is e(]nal in quality to some 
of the best grade.** of French china. 

During the last half century the pottery business has developed from almost 
nothing to a business in which there is invested some $18,0(J0,0h0, and which 
employs liO.OOO persons, The principal center of the industry is Trenton, N. J. 
(004, 005,600,008,009.) 

2. Manufacture of. sanitary unrea.— Mr. John A. Campbell, general manager 
of the Trenton Potteries Company, says that the manufacture of sanitary ware in 
the United States was first attempted in 1872. Previous to that time all sanitary 
ware was imported from England and Scotland. At the present time, such ad- 
vance has been made in the industry that there are practically no importations 
of sanitary ware, and American manufacturers are exporting their goods in In- 
creasing (juantities to all parts of the world. The sanitary articles manufactured 
in this country conform to the latest sanitary regulations, and are far superior in 
design and utility to those produced in any other country. Furthermore, im- 
provemeiita are constantly being made, and the industry is keeping pace with the 
general demand for the highest sanitary appliances known. The vitrified sanitary 
china and earthen ware manufactured in the United States is the very best article 
of its kind in use. 

Solid porcelain goods, which are also classified as sanitary wares, and which are 
made of fire-clay ware with a white lining and glaze, were manufactured in this 
country as far back as 1880, hut only coi^aratively small articles were made. 
The first successful attempt to make solid porcelain bath tubs was made in 1898. 
At that time few solid porcelain bath tubs were used in this country, and all those 
used were imjiorted. At the present time, American manufacturers not only con- 
trol the Ann rican market, but are exporting these goods to European countries. 
The price has been reduced at least 50 per cent, so that now these goods are within 
reach of people of moderate means, and a solid porcelain bath tub can be bought 
for about 40 or 50 per cent more than the cost of an enameled iron one. 

The output of sanitary wares in this country runs from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000, 
and there are about 1 ,500 or 1 .800 persons einnloyed in the industry. (624 , 025, 629. ) 

8. Manufacture of tiles.—Mx. ALFRED Willson Law’she, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Trent Tile Company, says that the tile business is the youngest of anv 
of the clay industries in the United States. Practically, it is only 30 years old. 
Between 1870 and 1880 a few tile factories were bnilt in this country, but the 
English manufacturers controlled the market. In 1880, at an exposition held at 
Crewe, England, an American tile manufacturer was awarded the gold medal over 
the English and Continental manufacturers. That incident gave an impetus to 
the tile business in this country. Architects thronghout the country rogan to 
think that American products were better than the foreign products. Soon the 
Trent tile plant was erected at Trenton. As soon as American manufacturers 
began to put their goods ou the market, however, the importers of foreign goods 
decreased t heir prices. At that time, because of a difference of classification made 
by different appraisers, imported tiles paid only 20 per cent duty at New York and 
Philatlelphia, while they paid 45 per cent at Boston. The matter was brought to 
the .ittontion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the duty was fixed at the uni- 
1 orm rate of 45 per cent. From that time on the industir has steadily grown until 
no w there are 18 f a( tories in this country. There are proosbly three or ronr million 
doliui's invested in the business, and some 2,500 people are employed. The Trent 
^ile Co.'ipany employs 285 hands, about 70 per cent of whom are women and ohil- 
drw, the children being over the age of 15 yeara 

At first only embossed tiles were manufactured. These have gone out of favor 
and plain enameled tiles are now manufactured for the murt. When 
me demand for sanitary goods came a nonabsorbent tile beganT to m prodiMMd. 
The prices of white tile and the prices of white marble are about the sam#,^t 
white marble is not as good a ware for sanitary purposes because it is absorbent. 

® fioe vitrified tile is absolutely nonabsoroenl If there is any white marble 
which is nonahsorbent It is probably so tdgh priced that it can not be advantage^ 
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onsly tised. One of tbe grievances of tbiNpe manufacturers is that the Govern- 
ment uses marble almof^ to the 01 clu^pn or tile. England, on the other band . tiles 
all of her Government building There is not any artificial marble made that 
will stand tbe abrasion that a tue will stand. 

The same materials are used in the manufacture of tiles as are used in the 
manufacture of ordinary pottery and'china ware. The materials are ground to a 
flour. The flour is sifted into a box and then pressed. Alter being pressed into 
shape, the tile is bisque-fired in one kiln and then gloss-fired in another. 

^ To-day American manufacturers are selling 90 per cent of all the tile sold in the 
United otates. It is the opinion of manufacturers that American tiles are superior 
to foreign-made tiles. (630, 631 , 682. ) 

4. FactH favorable to development.— M- t. Burgers says that the high premium 
on gold during the Civil War was a great aid to tbe deielopment of the pottery 
industry. The natural resources of the ( ountry have aided greatly in its develop 
ment. The bulky nature of the cheaper grades of goods and the length of time 
which necessarily elapses between the placing of an order with foreign manu 
facturers and the receiving of tbe goods have worked in favor of the development of 
the American industry. The Centennial, t he New Orleans, and tbe Chicago exposi- 
tions, by showing the possibilities of American manufacturers, aided the j^owth 
of the industry in this country. The information obtained by the Tariff Com- 
mission of 1882 gave to legislators some idea of the extent and value of the industry 
and brought about the enactment of tariffs which were protective. The demand 
for more artistic^ and costly goods, which has been created by the increased wealth 
of the country, has been met by American manufacturers, and so has aided the 
growth of the industry. The opening of ceram'c art schools in recent years haa 
h(>en of great nssistanco in the production ol superior grades of ware, and the 
growing feeling among the people that goods of American make are desirable, 
together with the real merit of the goods produced, has been a great stimulus to 
the business. (666.) 


Mr. Campbell says that the progress made in the manufac^ture of sanitary wares 
is due to the 1 act that the protective tariff has made experiments possible and that 
manufacturers have persevered in making experiments. It is due also to the skill 
and prorassive workmanship of the employees. (625. ) 

Mr. WILLIAM Clayton, representativeof theJiggermen and Dishmakers* Union, 
says that the pottery industry would be very much assisted if the Government 
would appoint men trained in the*pottery business to Investigate various sections 
of the country where materials suitable to the pottery industry may be found, in 
order that, if possible, American manufacturers may be relieved from the neces- 
sity of having to depend on England for any ef tbe clays which are necessary in 
the manufacture of pottery. Tne Government could further assist in the develop- 
ment of the pottery i ndustry by encouraging the establishment of technical schools 
in which students may be trained in the arts and sciences which apply to tbe pot- 
tery industry. In Europe schools of this character have been established and are 
encouraged by government patronage and assistance. 

The duty on china and^rthen ware should be a compound of specific and ad 
valorem duties, and the fl&iff law should lie made more perfectly operative.by the 
Appointment of a larger number of inspectors who are thoroughly practical and 
wmI aocmainted with the pottery industry. Inspectors should be appointed at 

K y uistricts in foreign countries, as well as added to the onstoms cmcials in 
mntry. 

Freight dlscriminationa should be done away with through remedial legislation, 
and rates should be made uniform. (636, 637, 688, 640. ) 

5, Facts unfavorable to devdopment—iiT. Burgess says that the want of ade- 
quate government protection has been tbe feature which has been most unfavor- 
able to the development of the pottery industry. It is only in recent years that 
the pottery business in this country hM been considered a factor worthy of much 
governmental attention. The wages in the pottery industry are much higher in 
this country than in Enrope, and the rate of duty imposed upon foreto goods, 
though seemingly l«rge, has never been commensurate with the difference in 
wages, Another fact which has operated against the pottery industry is that it 
requires a large amount of capital to start a plant on a paying basis. Farther- 
more, there is a lack of skilled labor and of men of artistic education and taste. 


The want of teohnioal schools has retarded the gi^iwth of the indnstry. The gra- 
eral tendenoy oni^ part of the American people to think that imported articles 
are mipeitor to ddmeetic products has been one of tbe most difficult obetades to 
ovmKmo, The greatest of all setbacks in recent years was the enactment of the 
WilKMl thriff law, which gave the industry such a stunning blow as to paralyse it 
foryeaii*' (605.) 

lur. Claytok says that American mannfactnrers are obliged to Import certeia 
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grades of clay which are necessary to1i|l»$iSdtnBtion of onpcter ware from Shig- 
umd: that almost evei^ manufactiirer in Hite conntry Is oblmed to nee these 
clays, and that no snbetitnte for them has as yet been found in this country. The 
lacic of technioal schools is also a handicap to the pottery indnstry, and diseHmi< 
nations in freight in favor of forei^ manufacturers act as a great drawback. 
Kailway companies acting jointly with steamship lines are carrying goods from 
the eea^rt to inland points at a rate considerably less than is chari^ the home 
manafactnrer to the same points. For instance, goods can be sent from Liver- 
pool, England, to San Antonio, Tex., for 40 cents a hundred, wh|]e the rate from ^ 
Sonton to San Antonio is »H cents a hundred. On January 1 of last year the 
oliicial classification of a number of articles was raised, and this has been a ilisad* 
vantage to the pottery manufacturers. Defects in the present tariff law act also 
as a drawback to American manufacturers The ad valorem duty makes under- 
valuation possible. The largest foreign shippers of china and earthen ware to 
this country have their own agents here to whom they ship goods, and in cases 
like Germany, where no oath is administered by the consul, the manufacturer 
may invoice his goods at any price he chooses, and take his chance of a revalua- 
tion at the port of entry. Under the present system it is possible for what is 
known aa stuffing" to prevail to a great extent. Stuffing means that a manu- 
facturer. who is packing hollow ware for export, incloses in the hollow ware fin- 
ished articles which do not appear in the invoice, and which are of much greater 
valne than the goods which do appear in the invoice. In Germany there is in 
existence what is known as ‘'omnibus’* invoicing, which means that goods are 
lumped together and no descriptive invoice made ont. (636, 637, 638, 639. ) 


B. Conditions of ciipital and busiiioss*— 1. Tremton Pottenea Com- 
pany.— Ur. Campbell says that the Trenton Potteries Company was formed by 
the consolidation of five plants engaged in the manufacture of sanitary wares. 
Since the formation of the company one additional plant to manufacture solid 
pon elain goods has been erected. Thecompany is capitalized at $:b000,000. The 
output of the company is probably about one-third of the total output of the 
country in sanitary wares. Some economies have been effected by the consolida- 
tion of the different plants, hut there has not been as inuch economy as was antici- 
pated. The prices of the goods manufactured have been reduced 60 per cent dur- 
ing the last 10 years. The ndnetion in price is due in part to the consolidation 
of the different companies; hut only in part. (626, 627, 029. ) 

2. Quality of American pottery manufactures,— Ur. Campbell gays that Ameri- 
can manufacturers can and are producing at the present time table china which is 
eciual to any china that is made m Limoges. The Ceramic Ar t Company, of Tren- 
ton, is manufacturing as fine a china as can be made. American potters have 
pas^ the experimental stage in making a gla/e. The Maddock Pottery Com- 
pany, of Trenton, is also producing a very fine grade of china. Its kilns are built 
upon the French principle, and the company is producing ware that is holding its 
own with the best in France. There is a certain prejudice on the part of the 
American ])eople against American-made goods, but that prejudice is leing over^ 
come. (630.) ^ 

Mr. Clayton says that there is not much difference between the quality of 
American pottery and the ciuality of English pottery. The operatives in tbia' 
conntry are capable of producing as fine work of every kind as is produced in 
England. In some of tne expennve articles it may he that not so much pains is 
taken in the finish, but this is not the case in regard to general ware. The pottv^y 
manufacturers of Trenton have succeeded in obtaining a greater degree of per- 
fection than formerly in the mixture of materials, and have been ableio calculate 
to a very great nicety the coefficient of expansion and contraction of the body and 
glaze under heat up to a given temperature. As a result the glazes are now com- 
pounded with greater accuracy to fit the body on which they are placed, and as a 
conseiiuence tmre is less crazing than fmmerly. (039, 642. ) 

JoEN A. O'Neill, a pottery worker of Trenton, says that American pot- 
tery manufacturers can make as fine goods as can be inMe anywhere in the world. 
The American pottery workers are the best in the world and know more about the 
bimin. vs than do the foreign potters. (656. ) 

Mr. John W. Moeoan, a pottery worker of Trenton, says that the underglazed 
ware which Is made by the Americiin manufacturers is much bettor than any 
which foreim manufacturers can produce. Amer.oan manuf^torers are able to 
produce as fine and delicate ware as the Eaviland china whidPis made at Limo- 



are not artists in tl^ conntry who are capable of doing that daes of work, the 
SWOH behig that there has been no call for that hind of work in this counter. 
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There has been a prejadice against high-wiced decorated American ware. The 
prejudice is somewhat dying out, but it stul exists, and will exist until it becomes 
the fashion to patronize home products. Some American manufacturers deceive 
consumers by stamping their products as foreira made. Mr. Morgan can not say 
whether the pottery workers who are engaged in the manufacture of American 
goods which are sold as foreign products are in general paid higher wages than 
other workers. He himself is engaged in the manufacture of such goods and 
gets about 14 per cent more in wages than he would otherwise earn. (649, 6.50. ) 

8. Import trade.— Tdr, Bubobss says that the foreign pottery manufacturers 
nave an advantage over American manufacturers in freight rates. Goods from 
Liverpool, England, are laid down at 8t. Louis, Kansas City, and at almost any 
of the Western towns at considerably lower rates of freight than can goods from 
either East Liverpool or Trenton be laid down at those points. For e.\ample, the 
last rate of freight from Liverpool, England, to St. Louis was 17 cents a hundred, 
while from Trenton to Bt. Louis the rate was 41 cents a hundred. Goods are 
landed at Philadelphia from Liverpool. England, at only 5 cents a hundred more 
for freight than similar goods can to landed in Philadelphia from Trenton, which 
is only 80 miles away. The tariH is not sufficient to overcome the difference in 
freights so far as Western trade is concerned. In one instance English manufac- 
turers were landing their goods at San Francisco for $2.50 a ton, while the rate 
from Trenton toBan Francisco was $27 a ton. Under these conditions the Western 
trade of Eastern potteries is not of much cousequence. The English goods go 
through in bond, and the examination made by the customs authorities is often 
not satisfactory. Many of these goods are landed at Newport News, and the 
examinations made there by the customs authorities have been defective and 
inefficient A specific duty would remedy matters somewhat. 

The pottery manufacturers in this country were formerly much alarmed over 
the prospective importation of Japanese goods, but since they have learnetl that 
there is no certainty that the importer will get his order filled after he has placed 
it they have felt much less uneasy at the thought of Japanese competition. 
(609, 610, 611.) 

Mr. Morgan says that Germany is the greatest competitor of this country in the 
pottery industry. Germany can land goods in our cities at a lower price than 
that for which the ^oods can be produced in this conntry. The conclusion seems 
to be that no duty is ever fiaid on German goods, although there is no absolute 
proof of this fact. If the duties were properly collected, tne present tariff would 
be sufficient for the protection of the pottery industry, but, as a matter of fact, the 
duties are not properly collected and the law is not severe enough in its punish- 
ment of those who evade the payment of duties. There ought to be a more rigid 
examination of imported goods. This is the opinion of the pottery workers in 
general. The customs officii say that they have not the time to make a suffi- 
cieuUy rigid examination. (648, 649. ) 

4. Eoeport trade..— Ux. L awshb says that there is a fair export trade in tiles with 
Australia and Holland, and there is eve^ reason to think that the trade will grow, 
as only good reports ai*e heard concerning the tiles which are sent abroad. (682, 


,.A 5. Inequalities of freight rates.— TAx. Lawshe says that the manufacturers of 
^68 have some reason to complain because of excessive freight rates to Western 
points. They can ship goods to Sydney, Australia, at .50 cents a hundi*ed, while 
they have to pay .57 cents a hundr^ for goods shipped to Omaha, and 43 cents on 
goods shipped to Galveston. C omplaints have been made to the Mown Line and 
to the Sunset Route, but such complaints have availed nothing. The manufac- 
turers of tiles have an agreement to eiiualize freight rates. This agreement is 
that a freight rate shall not be anymore from one factory than from another. 
For examide, the freight rate from Zanesville to Galveston is 48 cents, while the 
freight rate from Trenton is 48. The Zanesville manufacturers would have to 
pay to the Galveston buyer the difference between freight at 48 and freight at 48, 
llie transaction is entirely with the dealer. There is no clearing house of the 
manufacturers, but simply an aneement to equalize freight rates. A manufac- 
turer is enabled to compete in all parts of the country, thouffh. on account of the 
great difference in freight rates, it would not be possible i or him to sell in remote 
sections. (634,686.) 

6. Hales methods.— TAv, Lawshu says that tiles are sold directly to mantel and 
tile houses. Tha^deaiers in mantels and tiles take contracts on buildings and 


emp^ the tile ssfters. The tiles sold abroad are sold through a^nts. (688.) ^ 

materials.— Mr. Burgess flays that there are three main ingredients used 
in the manufacture of pottery— flint, feldspar, and clay, or kaolin. The finest 
felspar comes from Maine. The flint comes from a number of the Middle States, 
while the finest china day and kaolin come from Florida. A great deal of the 
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olny used oomes from Delaware. There la not so mnch difference in the mice of 
the different qualities of the materials as there is in the freight rates, (m ) 

Mr. O'Neill says that there have not been discovered in this connt^ as good 
materials used in the manufacture of iK>ttery as are to be found abroaa. ]^a- 
tively less of imported material is used each year, however, and the time is draw- 
ing near when uo materials will have to be imported for the pottery industry. 
(055.) 

Mr. Campbell says that some of the clays and other materials used in the 
manufacture of sanitary wares are found in this country and that some are 
imported. (025. ) 

8. Befhu fi-.—Mr. Clayton says that belleek has a greater degree of vitrification 
than has china, and consequently is more fragile. More feldspar is used in its 
manufacture than is used in the manufacture of ordinary earthernwue. In 
addition to the use of more feld'-par, ground flint glass is used in the manufacture 
of belleek. The formula used in the manufacture of belleek in Trenton is prac- 
tically the same formula which has been used for years in Ireland in the manu- 
facture of that ware. (642, 643. ) 

0. Bff'ecf of tariff legislation.— Mr. Bubqbks says that the pottery industry could 
not exist without the protective tariff, under present conditions. The only way 
in which the industry could be continued would be through the reduction of 
wages. Present duties are satisfactory if properly collected. (611.) 

Mr. CAMPitKLLsays that in bis opinion the manufacture of sanitary goous would 
continue in this country if the-tariff were removed, provided that Germany did 
not become too much of a factor in the production of that grade of goo^. About 
three fjuarters ot the pottery industry, however, would be destroyed if deprived 
of tariff protection. The prosperity of the manufacturers of sanitary wares 
depends, of course, on the general prosperity of the country. (628. ) 

Mr. O'Ni'ii.L says that the pottery worker would be the first to suffer if the 
tariff on pottery were reduced. It would be absolutely impossible for pottery 
manufacturers to pay the present rates of wages if there were a reduction in the 
tariff on pottery. The wages paid in all branches of the pottery industry are 
much higher than are the wages paid in Europe, and a tariff is necessary for the 
protection of the industry. (051 , 656. ) 

Mr. Lawshe says that the reduction of the tariff on tiles would injure the tile 
industry in all branches. Only a limited quality of a special kind of tile is 
exported, and American manufacturers are able to export those tiles because they 
are goods which the English and foreign manufacturers do not make at all. (635, 
636. } 

10. rrosperiiy of business.— lAi. Clayton says that the pottery industry is in a 
very flounshing state at present, though under the Wilson law there was great 
depression in the industry. (641.) 

Mr, O'Nejll says that for some years previous to 1893 the pottery industry was 
in a prosperous condition. The workers were fairly well employed and the rate 
of wages compared favorably with the wages in other skillea trades. At the 
beginning of 1893 a very disastrous and deplorable condition began. Within 18 
months practically every pottery in the city of Trenton and in the country gen- 
erally WHS closed. The scales of wages in the various branches of the industry^ 
were reduced. 'F he men ref used to accept the reduction proposed , as i t was utterly^ 
imix)ssible tu live on the w^es offered, cause of this depression in the industry 

was the change in the tariff on pottery made by the enactment of the Wilson tariff 
law. The mistake made in the enactment of that law was rectified 4 years later, 
and the pottery industry now is in a flourishing condition. (651. ) 

€. Labor oripanizations*— 1* Oeuerully.—^r. O'Neill says that the first 
national organization of pottery workers was formed in 1886, Previous to that 
there had wen local organizations not working in harmony with each other. The 
national organization formed in 1886 vrent to pieces in 1892. It was succeeded by 
the National Brotherhood. When the National Brotherhood agreed upon a nni- 
f^i scale of wages with the manufacturers trouble resulted, as some of the local 
branches of the organization were not satisfied with the scide adopted, and revolted 
from th 0 national organizat ion and formed separate organizations. ( 652. ) 

Mr. ..ioEOAN says that the workers in some branches of the pottery industry 
belong to labor organizations, while the workers in other branches do not The 
action of the national organization of pottmy workers in ageing to a reduction 
of wages made labor organizations somewhat unpopular in Trenton. 

After the organization of potters in Trenton withdrew from the national tnpini- 
zauon it sought affiliation with the central organization in Trenton, butVas 

u? u to that organization because of the rules of the national body, 

which prevented local organizations from affiliating with central organizations 
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unless the local organizations were members of the national association. The 
central organization was in sympathy with the local branch, and would have been 
glad to admit it if the rules had permitted. 

The objects of the organizations of mttery workers iti Trenton are to secure 
fair wages, uniformity ol prices, tair dealings with the manufacturers, and the 
promotion of the prosperity ol Ihe pottery inoustry. If a man has a dispute with 
his employer he notifies the organization. A committee is appointed to settle the 
difference, and if the committee is unable to settle it the matter is put into the 
hands of the executive committee. That committee then dechires that bench 
struck, and the member having the nievance is on strike, and is entitled to strike 
pay from the union. It is iiupossible to say what the union would do in case an 
employer attempted to fill the bench with other labor, as there has never been a 
case of that kind. 047, 648. ) 

2. Jiggermen and Dinlimah^rH* t/moH.— Mr. Clayton says that about eight- 
tenths of the jiggermen and dishmakersof Trenton are mem Ws of the Jiggermen 
and Dishmakers Union, and that theoperatives empicwed in other branches of the 
industry are becoming affiliated with this union. '‘More than TO per cent of the 
operatives and their helpers who produce general earthenware are members of this 
branch, and fully 80 per cent of the total output of a general- ware pottery is pro- 
duced by this branch of ouerat.ves.”' 

The .liggermen and Dishmalcers' Union is in harmonious affiliation with other 
lalior organizations in Trenton, but not with the organisation known as the 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters. The reason for this is that the 
national organization agreed upon a s ale of wages which would have materially 
reduced the wages paid to the workimm in the Trenton potteries. The scale of 
wages is lower in the West than in the East, and the agreement made by the 
national organization was an attempt to eiiualize wages by reducing the wages of 
the Eastern jiotters. Previous to the making of this agreement the Trenton potters 
sent delegates to ihe national convention. ( 686, 680, 642. ) 

D« Relations of eniployere and cniployecs«~Mr. Clayton says 
that the relations between emiiloyees and employers in the pottery industry are 
amicable and cordial. The pottery employees believe rather in the conciliatory 
than in the arbitrative method, and they have never found any indispositon what- 
ever on the part of employers to meet with the men and discuss matters. (0:18, 
642.) 

Mr. (Umpisell says that the labor employed in the manufacture of sanitary 
wares is organized labor, though nonunion men are not barred. The manufacturers 
recognize the union and frequently confer with representatives of the workmen. 
There has been no strike in the industry since 18iM), and the strike of that year was 
eventuallv settled by a joint committe of manufacturers and employees. In case 
of any difficulty arising in single potteries it is cnstomary for the employees of 
the pottery to notify the owners, if the trouble is of such a character that it can 
not be settled satisfai'torily by them, the matter is brought before the union and 
before the organization of employers. Committees are then appointed by both 
sides and these committees endeavor to adjust the difference by a series of com- 
promises. (623,026,627.) 

Mr. O'Neill says that the pottery workers have always been glad to settle diffi- 
culties with employers through conference and compromise. (655. ) 

Mr. Lawhhe 8a)m that the tile manufacturers have never had any difficulty 
whatever with their labor from the beginning of the indust^ and that they have 
never had a strike. The labor employed by me Trent Tile Company is nonunion 
labor. Unions always tend to create dissension. One man turns out more than 
another working on piecework, and this creates jealousy. Labor unions spem to 
be founded upon the poor workman and not upon the good workman. Labor 
organizations would be of advantage to employees in cases where employers were 
iudiined to tie unfair. Most of the persons employ by the Trent Tile Company 
have grown up in the shops of the company. (638, 634.) 

£« General conditiona af la^r.— 1. Natiomlity.—J£T. Clayton says 
that in general the workmen in the Trenton potteries are citizens. Quite a large 
number have come over from England. The workmen in pottery factories m 
other pjsrts of the country also are very largely foreign bom. (641. ) 

Hr. Morqan says that about 88 per cent of the pottery workers who come to 
th!8 country become naturalized, f 647. ) 

Mr. Campbell says that very few sldlled pottery workers now come to this 
oouElry from Europe. The employees who have served an apprentioeshlp in the 
works are preferred to any others. (626. ) 


I TbiB atAtWBMUt Beeme to confliot with that of Mr. O'Meill. (See TeBtiiDoay,pp,SBB,S61) 
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2. EmpUyftmenU^Ut* Bcbobss says that there is tunally a shut-down of the not* 
teries for a week at Christmas time and for a week in July for repairs. Ontsiae of 
these shnt-downs there has been steady work during the last 2 or 8 years. (608. ) 

Mr. Campbell says that more men are employed now in the mannfaotnre of 
sanitary ware than at any previons time. (636. ) 

8. Machinery.— liT. Morgan says that the pottery indnstry is peculiarly a 
handiwork industry. The labor is skilled labor and r^uires tricing. (648.) 

Mr. Campbell says very little machinery is used in the mannfaottire of sanitary 
wares, but that most of the skilled labor is done by hand. (636. ) 

4. Wa^es— {a,) Generally.— Ur. Burgess says that, as a result of a oonferenoe 
between pottery manufacturers and pottery workmen, a standard uniform scale 
of wages was adopted which is in use throughout the West. This scale the East- 
ern workers refused to adopt, and wages in the East are somewhat higher than 
wages in the West. Wages in the pottery industry are mostly on the piecework 
ba^. There is, however, a minimum rate of wages. It is reckoned, for instance, 
that a presser must have at least $3.75 a day. The jiggerman, the dishmaker, 
and the mold maker must have at least $3 a day. A jiggerman working on large 
machinery must have at least $8.50 a day. The kiln man must have at least a 
day. These are the minimum rates of wages, and, through the system of piece- 
work, the men usually make much more than these amounts. If any time work 
is done it is paid for at these minimum rates. There was a reduction of 134 per 
cent in wages when the Wilson tariff law went into effect, but wages were restored 
when the Dingley law was enacted, so that now wages are substantially what they 
were in 1891 and 1 H93. A good many so-called fancy shapes have been introdnoedL 
however, and on these a higher rate of wages is paid, so that the actual wages of 
the workmen in the potteries areweater to-day than they have ever been since the 
establishment of the business. Wages are paid weekly m Trenton, semimonthly 
in the West. 

Wages in this countiy are about 129 per cent higher than th^ are in England, 
and the English wages are the highest wages paid in Europe. The French come 
next, while the German are only about half the English wages. There is very little 
difference in the actual cost of living in this country and in England, provided the 
workmen live in the same way. As a matter of fact, however, they live better in 
this country. There is no doubt, however, that a workman can live accordizm to 
the American style in this country and still save more than can an En^ish 
workman. 

In 1882 the rate of wages was to the materials used as 54 to 44, while in 1900 it 
was as 64 to 3^. The labor cost, therefore, has proportionately increased. 

Mr. Burgess submits a copy of the uniform wage scale adopted by the manufac- 
turing and operative potters of the United States, to take effect May 1 , 1900. (606, 
607,608,618-624.) 

Mr. Morgan says that labor in the pottery industry receives much higher wages 
in this country than it does abroad. In France the wages average aMut $8 per 
week; in Scotland a little over $7; in England a trifle less; while the average in 
this country is $11.43 per week. The same machinery is now used abroad as is 
used in this country. In cases in which women do the same work which is done 
by men in foreign conntriee their wages are only about half as much. The differ- 
ence in wages here and abroad runs all through the industry. The workmen in 
this country can produce more than can the workmen in other countries, but the 
work is piecework and the workman in this country gets a higher rate per piece 
than does the foreign workman. 

In 1900 a uniform wage scale was agreed upon^ the nationid organisation of 
pottery workers. This scale was tactically the Western wage scale, and would 
have reduced the wages of the Trenton pottery workers. Upon its adoption, 
therefore, by the national organization, the Trenton association of jiggermen and 
dishiuakers withdrew from the national organization. There is no justice in 
applying the Western scale to Eastern workers, because in the Western faotOTies 
were using more machines than were being used in the Eastern faotorias. 
The workers claimed that if they received the same rate of wages they 

wein en^ ^ ded to the same facilities. For the Eastern manufacturers to miye put 
in the same facilities as the Western manufacturers had would have oonmeUed 
th^ to tear out the inside of their potteries and rebuild. This they could not 
afford to do, and therefore matters went on as they were. The Western workers 
pt ratlm higher wages than do the Eastern workers. They have the latsst 
improved nuumlnery and are able to tnm out a larger amount m work. They do 
BO grade of goods or take so much pains to finish articles as do the 

Wages are now about what they were in 1890. Since that there has been 
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a cat of per cent, and afterwards an increase of the same amount. (644, 645, 
646,647.) 

Mr. O’Neill, referring to the agreement by the National Brotherhood of Oper- 
ative Potters to a uniform scale of wages, and to the fact that piece rates were 
higher in the Eastern than in the Western potteries, says that the difference 
in the wages which were paid in Western and in Eastern pottery factories was 
due to the fact that conditions were different. More machinery was used in the 
Western factories. A great many of the factories in Trenton were built in such 
a manner that it was practically impossible to furnish workers with the same 
facilities for the rapid turning out of goods as those which were furnished in the 
more modem factories in the Ohio Valley. The Eastern workers felt that if the 
same rate of wages were to prevail, the same conveniences should be given. Tbe 
workers in Trenton stood in their own light for a good many years, and succeeded 
in keeping machinery out. They claimed that it was not possible to make as go()d 
work by machinery as by hand. It was found that the manufacturers of East 
Liverpool were pasdng 5 A cents a dozen to workers for the manufacture of goods for 
which the manufacturers in Trenton were paying 1 1 cents a dozen. The collecting 
of data and the comparing of prices in the two sections resulted in the adoption of 
the uniform wage scale by the national organization of potters. 

A uniform wage scale is a sort of Utopian idea. Different methods of work pre- 
vail in different lactories, and different styles of machinery are used. Neverthe- 
less there are certain reasons why there should be a uniform wage scale. It is a 
protection both to employer and employee. A fair employer would be willing to 
pay as much as any other employer pays, and no fair woraman would require his 
employer to pay more than was paid by his competitor. (652, 654. ) 

Mr. Clayton says that the wages paid to the workers in the potteries are much 
higher in this country than in England. In England more women are employed 
in the potteries than are employed in this country, and they are paid lower wages 
for the same work than the wages which are paid to men. The potters both in 
this country and in England work by the piece. Because of the difference in 
labor cost, protection should be given to the laborer in this country. The wages 
paid to the workers in the Trenton potteries are in general higher than those 
which were established by the national organization. Under the Wilson law 
wages of potters were vei 7 much reduced, but since the repeal of that law they 
have been increased. 

The scale of wages under which the workmen in the potteries of Trenton work 
was fixed by conferences of employers and employees. (638, 689, 641, 042.) 

(b) Sanitary ware manufacture,-~'i/LT. Campbell says that piecework prevails 
almost exclusively in the factories producing sanitary wares, and that there is a 
regular wage scale. Wages are paid weekly as a rule, and are paid in cash. 
Wages are uniform throughout the country. (625, 626. ) 

Mr. O’Neili. says that most pottery workers would rather be employed in a 
sanitary ware factory, as the rate of wages is higher and the percentage of men 
greater. (658.) 

(c) TUe maHw/ocfwre.— Mr. Lawshe says that the average pay roll of the Trent 
Tile Coinpanv, which company employs 285 hands. 70 per cent of whom are boys 
and girls, is $1,950 a week. The labor cost of the finished tile is about 70 per cent 
of the total cost. This estimate does not take into account the cost of the labor 


employed in producing the raw material. (682, 685. ) 

5. Nours of /abor. —Mr. BuR(}ESS says that the nominal hours of labor in the 
potteries are 10 hours per day, but that the different departments have different 
hours, and that, as a matter of fact, workmen generally work about 0 hours per 
day. They go to work at 7 in the morning and usually go home about 5 in the 
afternoon, with an hour at noon and 15 minutes for luncheon. In summer time a 


half holiday is given on Saturday and in winter the works are generally shut down 
at 4 o’clock on Saturday afternoon. (608, 611. ) 

Mr. Morgan says that as a rule the pottery workers work 10 hours a day, except 
on Saturday, when they quit at 4 o’clock. The machinery stops at 6, and a man 
can not work after the machinery stops. Some of the potters work only 8 hours 
a day. Mr. Morgan does not know of any case when a jiggerman has been obliged 
to work more than 10 hours in a day. In England the hours of labor are some- 
what shorter. The men do not go to work so early on Monday mornings and they 
quit somewhat earlier. (644, 64a ) 

Mr. Campbell says that in the sanitary ware potteries 10 hours constitute a day’s 
work and that there is no Sunday labor except what is necessary for the firing of 
thekilns. (626.) 

6. Loss by breoko^— Mr. O’Neill says that there is not as much breakage in 
the maanmctnre of pottery as formerly. The loss from breakage f idls for the 
most part npon the employers. The workers are paid for every piece that goes 
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into the green room. In the manufacture of sanitary ware the regulation prevails 
to some extent that the workers snffer the loss from breakage: but the justice of 
that regulation has never been conceded by the workers, and the regulation has 
neyer been enforced by the employers. ( 65B. ) 

7. Apprentioe8hip»—^r. Campbell says that a system of apprenticeship is in 

E ionintiie sanitary ware potteries. Apprentices serve for 5 years Mfore 
ing full joumeTOan 8 wages. ( 626. ) 

8. American and European workmen compared.— Burgees says that the 
English potter is pnt through a longer and more severe training than is the Ameri- 
can potter. The result is that as a rule he turns out a better finished article. The 
machinery used in this country is, however, much more efficient than that used 
in England. (618.) 

9. American and European conditions compared.— Mr. Morgan says that the 
workers in the potte^ industry live somewhat better in this country than they 
do In foreign countries. (647. ) 

Mr. Clayton says that the condition of workmen in the ^tteries in this coun- 
try is very much superior to the condition of workmen in England. The educa- 
tional opportunities for their children are very much better in this country, so far 
as the higher education is concerned. (641.) 

10. Employment of tinmen.— Mr. Morgan says that about 20 per cent of the 
6.000 people employed in the potteries in Trenton are women. Abont 1 50 women 
are employed in the clay department; in the finishing and decorating departments 
almost all the employees are women. In this country there are no instances in 
which men and women do the same kind of work, though in England and Scot- 
land men and women are found doing the same work. (646.) 

Zin. RATTAN TRADE. 

A« Conditions of capital and business.—!. Raw materials.— Mr. 
Lionel .T. Salomon, treasurer of the American Rattan Company, says that all 
rattan comes from the Malay Archipelago. There is no monopJy on the raw prod- 
uct. It is open to purchase by anyone. (720, 722. ) 

2. Freight rates.— Mr. Salomon says that the freight on rattan goods from Ger- 
many to the United States is $5 per ton, while from the United States to any sec- 
tion of Europe the rate is $15 to $20 per ton, Mr. Salomon says also that domestic 
freight rates on rattan goods are too high. Railroads are charging more for the 
transportation of rattan than they should be allowed to charge. There should be 
more than one classification. Rattan is used for many different purposes and 
much more labor is put into the manufacture of some rattan goods than is put 
into the manufacture of others, but the railroads classify all rattan goods indis- 
criminately as rattan. Freight rates are so high that it is impossible to sell rattam 
in parts of the country far distint from the manufactory. (720 . ) 

Mr. C. W. SiEBEKT, manager for Otto Gerdau, importer of rattan, says that rat- 
tan goods can be shipped from this country to Germany at abont the same rate of 
freight as similar goo^ can be shipped from Germany to this country. Mr. Sie- 
bert submits a copy of a letter received from the managers of the Vogemann Line, 
q^tin^a rate of 25 shillings per ton on rattan from New York to Hamburg. 

ll^JuLiUB Warnecke, of the Rattan and Cane Company, of New York, says 
thaAattan goods can be shipped from this country to EuroM for from $5 to $6 per 
ton. (787.) 

3. Import trade.— Mx. Salomon says that foreign importers of rattan goods sim- 
ply maintain offices in this country. They secure orders, cable the orders abroad, 
and inmort goods to fill them. (721. ) 

Mr. Si EBERT says that every importer of chair cane or reeds in this country has 
an office and largo store, each witn a full complement of help, and carries a large 
stock here at all times. ( 786. ) 

4. Tariff on rattan.— Mx. Salomon says that the 10 per cent duty Imposed on 
rattan goods is entirely inadequate. There ought to be a duty of 25 or 30 per cent 
op some rattan goods. On others a dutv of IS to 20 per cent would be sufficient. 
Because of the inadequate protection given to the rattan industry the American 
^ttan Company now has a representative abroad looking for a factory site. If 
company should transfer its business abroad it would simply conduct a small 
office in this oofuntry, land ite goods in a storehouse, and ship them when called 
for. (721.) ® . F 

• SiEBKBT says that the present duty of 10 per cent on rattan is quite sufficient 
to^ord adequate protection to the rattan industry. (786.) 

Mr, Warnecke says that the imposition of the rates of duty on rattan suggested 
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by Mr. Salomon would entirely prohibit importations of chair canes and reeds and 
would be injturions both to the importers and to the smaller American manufac- 
turers of rattan and reed products. The present rates of duty on rattan and reed 
afford ample protection to American manufacturers. (788. ) 

B« Conditions of labor.—l. Machinery.^'Mr, Salomon says that machin- 
ery is little used in the rattan industry, but that most of the labor is done by hand. 
Two-thirds of the employees of the American Rattan Company are full-grown 
men. The remaining one-third are boys and women. (722.) 

2, WaQea.—Wr. Salomon says that the young men employed by the American 
Rattan Company to operate the machines used to split tbe rattan are paid from 
$1.25 to $1.50 per day; boys employed for this purpose receive anywhere from 75 
cents to $1 a day. After the rattan is split, it is introduced into machines, where 
it is put in shape sui table to go to the seater or to be woven into the different fab- 
rics for which it may be intended. This work is done by expert women, who 
receive fro)n $1.35 to $2.25 per day, according to the particular work which they 
perform. The bleaching is done entirely by manual labor, and the experienced 
workmen employed in this branch of the industry are paid from $1.50 to $2.50 per 
day. The American Rattan Company also employs a number of machinists, who 
are paid from $2.75 to $6 per day. In Germany, young men are paid only about 
2 marks, or 50 cents per day. A great many of the men are paid 3 to 4 marks a 
day, and the women work for from U to 2 marks a day. Machinists are paid 
from 4 to 8 marks a day. The German workers produce just as much work as 
do the American workers. (720. ) 

8. Convict labor,— Kr. Salomon says that the convicts in the state prison at 
Frankfort, Ky., are employed in the manufacture of rattan goods. At the Joliet 
Penitentiary there is considerable manufacture of rattan articles. The Detroit 
House of Correction operates a chair factory. It has been estimated that at Joliet 
thev use something like $40,000 worth of rattan a year, the goods being bought 
exclusively in Germany, at prices which American manufacturers can not meet. 
As a general rule, the prison-made goods are sold at a cut rate, because nobody 
wants to buy such goods unless they can buy them at lower prices than those at 
which regularly made goods are sold. (721 , 722. ) 

Mr. SiKBKRT says that the rattan used for manufacture in the state prison at 
Joliet purchased exclusively from an American firm. (737.) 

Mr. Wakneckb says that the only convict labor employed in connection with 
rattan goods is that employed in the manufacture of chairs; and that no such 
labor is employed in the manufacture of reeds or cane from rattan. (787.) 

XIV. COTTON TRADE. 

A. 0c velopmenl of cotton maiiufacturc.—l. Artistic development,^ 
Mr. Lsake. a manufacturer of cotton and linen fabrics, says that the Centennial 
Exposition gave a great impetus to the finei kinds of textile manufacture in this 
country. Eighteen hundred and ninety, 1892, and 1893 marked a very high devel- 
opment of the manufacture. The general depression in business from 1894 to 1897 
retarded it, because the demand was chiefly for the cheaper goods, and manufac- 
turers followed the plan of offering what seemed to be big things for the money 
and of appearing to give more than they actually gave. This retarded artistic 
development. Since 1896 the development has again gone forward. (276.) 

hlr. Lincoln (Jodprey, president of the Eddystone Manufacturing Company, 
says that there has been a very marked improvement in the artistic features of 
textile goods. Thirty years ago the machinery of the Eddystone Manufacturing 
Company was all adapted to producing patterns of one color. To-day more than 
half of the machinery will produce from eight up to fourteen colors with one revo- 
lution of the rollers over the cylinder. There has also been great improvement in 
thequality of the dyes. Aniline and aniline dyes have supers^ed logwood. They 
work equfdly well in the machines and make more satisfactory goods. All first- 
class establishments now manufacture printed cottons with colors which will last. 
American printed cottons are equal, so far as having fast colors are concerned, to 
ai^ goods which are produced anywere in the world. (474, 475. ) 

1 Mani^cKture of ktce curtains,— Mr, Leaks says that the lace curtain industry 
has been aevel<med in Philadelphia within 6 or 8 years, and has had its principiu 
development within 5 years. Mr. Leake knows of no lace curtain factories outride 
of Fbundelphia except one at Wilkesbarre and one at Scranton. The manufacture 
* is exclusively of Nottingham lace, and when it was established workers of the 
trade came over from Nottingham, England. The goods now produced seem to 
be equal, grade for grade, to those prooaoed in England. (274.) 
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8. New Bedford as a ooiton manufacturing Hon. WnxiAM W. Cbapo, 

president of tne Wamsntta and Acnwnet Miilfl, says that for many years New Bed- 
ford was the leading whaling port of the world, bnt when oil was strnok In Pennsyl- 
vania and gas came into use for lighting purposes the whaling industry died out, 
and the people of New Bedford turned their attention to cotton manufacture. I^e 
industry has grown until there are in operation to-day in New Bedford about 
1,870,000 spindles, and from 23,000 to 24,000 looms. New Bedford has manufac- 
tured the nner goods almost exclusively from the beginning. The industry has 
been reasonably profitable. ( 535. ) 

Mr. Andrew G. Pierce, president of the New England Cotton Yam Company, 
says that about $20,000,000 is invested in New Bedford in the cotton industry. As 
a cotton manufacturing center the city has a certain advantage in the humidity of 
its atmosphere. The cotton industry has been so long established there that there 
have been gathered together employees who are perh^s better suited for the work 
than are tliose engaged in some other communities. The manufacture there is not 
carried beyond spinning and weaving. There is no finishing done. The city has 
a good water and sewerage system, and there is gas and electric lighting through- 
out the town. The school system is of a high standard, and the children of tiie 
operatives are educated in the schools, l^ere are evening schools which are 
attended by the operatives. (541 , 543, 545.) 

4. Fall Rhrr as a cotton nLanufacturingcmter.—'M.r. Simeon B. Chabb, treasurer 
of the King Philip and Osborn Mills, says that Fall River is the leading print 
cloth manufactunng center in the country. A considerable variety of cotton 
goods is produced there, but the leading product is what is known as print cloths. 
Most of the product is also printed in Fall River. The chief advanta^ which 
Fall River has as a manufacturing center is its nearness to markets and its water 
communication. (555, 556.) 

5. Cotton pile fahrics.-^Mr. Leake says that there are 3 or 4 establishments 
manufacturing Turkish towels and similar pile fabrics in the neighborhood of 
PhUadelphia, and perhaps about as many more in other parts of the country. 
These goods are made for the most part of cotton and linen, though sometimes of 
wool and worsted and sometimes or silk. (273. ) 

6. Cotton maunfactvre in t Ac Hon. William F. Draper, president of 

the Draper Company, says that to-day the Draper Company is selling more cotton 
machinery in the South than it is selling in New England. The increase of cotton 
manufacture in the South has been more rapid than in the Northern States. 
There is no doubt that the improvements made in cotton machinery have assisted 
the development of cotton manufacture in the South. The SoutWn mills are 
new mills and have an advantage in having all the latest improvements. Some of 
the Northern mills are running along with machinery 10, 15, or even 20 years old, 
and cotton machinery is practically antiquated in 15 years. The fact that low 
wages are paid in the Southern factories has probably had something to do with 
the rapid development of cotton manufacturing in the South. The Southern 
manufacturers also have an advantage in getting cotton. The climate may be 
somewhat against them, but the general opinion is that the Southern cotton mill 
has on the whole a substantial advanta^ in the manufacture of coarse and 
medium goods. (465, 469. ) 

Mr. Robert T. Davis, president of the Stafford. Wampanoag and Algonquin 
Print Mills, says that a considerable number of cotton mills have been establimed 
to the South and there will probably be a material increase in the output of cot- 
ton goods. In that case New E^land cotton manufacturers will suffer, and the 
Southern manufacturers will sufifOT also for some years. The growth of toe coun- 
try, however. together with the extension of the roreimi market, will finally give 
a fair business. Before very long toe Southern manufacturers will be complied 
to pay higher wages for labor and to give shorter hours. When t^t time comes 
New England can maintain her industries in competition. (591.) 

Mr. Leaks says that the competition of the South has put a stop to the manu- 
of many lines of low and medium grade cotton goods in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia and goods of a higher grade have taken their place. “They have 
forced us a little higher up the scale; that is all. ” (280. ) The bulk of the Southern 
outp, r of cotton yams is below twenties, though the forties would be a good di^d- 
ing line between Southern and New England production. Most of the coarse 
yjUTtn — ^forties and under— are made in the Soutn. Some fairly good goods even 
above fifties are made there. The finer yams, from forties to one hundred and 
fifties, come chiefly from New England. Above 100 and up to 160 the imported 
above 180 the market is so small that it is left aliuort 
attogetoer to fareigners, except yams for sewing cotton. ' 

Mr. Leake has no fear that the Philadelphia weaving industry will be driven to 
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the Sonth. Philadelphia people are thoroughly employed at better wages than 
ever. (380.) 

Mr. Chase says tbat Sonthern competition is mnch more effective than North 
ern competition, becanse the goods can be produced more cheaply in the Sonth 
on account of the longer working hours and the lower wages. (5K1, 561.) 

Mr. Charles L. Loverino, treasurer of the Merrimac and other mills, says 
that there is an advantage in manufacturing cotton in the Sonth, because fuel is 
cheaper, wages are lower, and the hours of la ror per week are longer. Wages per 
day are about 110 per cent lower than the wages paid in the North. The price 
paid for weaving a certain given length of 40 picks is a tride over half what is 
paid in the North. The hours of labor are 8 hours longer per week in Georgia 
than in Massachusetts. Exactly the same kind of machinery is used in the 
Southern mills as is used in the Northern mills. The looms are speeded not quite 
so high. The output per loom is from 5 per cent to 10 per cent less. Mills in 
Massachusetts are ratner handicapped, because of the higher cost for labor and 
fuel, and the shorter hours of labor, in manufacturing goods for export, and that 
fact has led to the establishment of mills in the South. (539,580. ) 

B. Conditions of capital and busin4*ss.—l. Mernmac Manufacturing 
Cmnpany.—yiT. Loverinc^ states that the Merrimac Manufacturing Company 
was chartered in 1832. It manufactures cottons for printing. It also has a 
printing department with 21 machines in operation, ana manufactures shirtings, 
calicoes and cotton toweling. The company has mills at Lowell, Mass., and at 
Huntsville, Ala. The Lowell mills have 144.000 spindles, 4,800 looms, and they 
employ 2,400 persons. The mill at Huntsville has 25,000 spindles, 848 looms, and 
employs 425 nands. The company is capitalized at $2,750,000. (538, 529. ) 

2. MaHHochmettH cotton mills,-— Mr. LovERiN(j stat^ that the Massachusetts 
cotton mills were chartered in 1839. They manufacture shirtings from coarse 
yarns, canton flannels, and denims. The mills have 126,000 spindles, 4.100 looms, 
and employ 2,200 hands. They are capitalized at $1,800,000. (528,520.) 

8. Whittington Manufacturing Company,— TAx. Loverinq says that the Whit- 
tington Manmacturing Company was chartered in its present form in 1888, but 
that it grew out of an old corporation that was established in 1838. The company 
has 48.()00 spindles and 1,680 looms in its mill. It employs 1,200 hands, and is 
capitalized at $800,000. (528. ) 

4. Massachusetts Cotton Mills in Georgia,— Mi. Loverincj states that the Mas- 
sachusetts Cotton Mills in Georgia 'were chartered in 1804, and have 51,624 spindles 
and 1,726 looms. There are about 1,000 persons on the piay roll and the capitali- 
zation is $1,000,000. (528. ) 

5, Kddystone Manufaxturing Company,— Mr. Godfrey says that the business of 
the Eddystone Manufacturing Company is the printing of cotton cloths. The 
company produces all grades of print-cotton fabrics from the lowest quality to 
the nnest goods. Many of the designs used are staple designs which go on from 
year to year, but 90 per cent of the fancy patterns are changed each year. The 
company could reproduce foreign styles if that were deemed desirable. Its usual 
custom 18 , however, to make original patterns, following suggestions which are 
gotten from the foreign prints. The company manufactures about 100,000,000 
yards of fabrics of various kinds per annum. Its business runs rather to the 
finer kinds of cotton goods, and therefore it gets its supply of gray cotton chiefiy 
in New England, though it buys all over the country. It has at times imported 

? fray cotton. The goods which it is able to get in New England are quite as satis- 
actory as those which can be obtained anywhere in the world. About 50 per 
cent of the materials that are used in the dyes are produced in America, and 
about 50 per cent are imported. 

The company employs about 1,200 people, 75 per cent of whom are men, the 
numl)er of employees having doubled in the last 25 or 30 years. About 30 per 
cent of the labor is skilled l^r. Most of this skilled labor comes from foreign 
countries. (471 , 473, 474,-475. ) 

6. New England Cotton Yarn Company.— (a) Organization and business.— 
Mr. Knowles, member of the executive committee or the New England Cotton 
Yam Company, says that that company is a consolidation of nine corporations. 
One of the plants taken over has ^n closed since the formation of the com- 
pany. It was a small concern and could not be economically run. The company 
manufhctures cotton yams exclusively. (546.) 

(b) Economies of oombincition.— Mr. Knowuss save that the main economies 
wmok have been secured through the formation of the New England Cotton 
Yam Compauy have been in manufacture. The company is able to manufacture 
more cheaply than were the single mills. An effort has been made to run each 
mill somewhat on a class of work by itself, and that is where the main chance 
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to economize has been found. The administration is not materially different than 
was that of the separate mills, but the cost of administrating the new company 
is 20 per cent less than that of administrating the separate concerns. The com- 
pany 18 able to bny supplies to better advantage than could the individual mills, 
though it nmy be that it can not bny any more cheaply than could a good-sized, 
well-conducted mill. On the whole, the mills can be handled together to better 
advantage than they could be handled separately. (546, 548. ) 

(c) Effect of combimtion on wa^es and employment— JAx. Knowles says that 
since the formation of the New England (3otton Yam (Jompany wages have 
been increased 10 per cent. The majority of the laborers do piecework, but a 
good many are paid by the day. In addition to increasing wa^s, the company 
has run the mills on much fuller time than they were run by the individual companies, 
BO that the increase in the amount of wages paid to labor is more than 10 per 
cent. The wages paid have amounted in fact to about 15 per cent more than 
they did before the concerns combined. (646, 549.) 

{d) Efect of combination on prices.— ULt. Knowles says that the consolidation 
of the different companies in the New England Cotton Yarn Company has not 
resulted in any increase of prices. The increase in price has been due to the high 
price of cotton, the high price of labor, and to the high prices of supplies in gen- 
eral. (546.) 

(e) Effect of conibination on sales methods,— VLt. Knowles says that before 
the New England Cotton Yam Company was formed the separate concerns 
marketed their products through commission houses and in a vareity of ways. 
The new company sells its entire product through its own salesmen and sells 
directly to customers. Its products are consumed all over the country, and the 
company has agencies \ n Boston, New York, Albany, and Philadelphia. (546, 547. ) 

7. Quality of American cottons.— Ur. Loverino says that the cotton goods 
made in this country are superior in quality to English cottons. They are made 
probably of better material, and are absolutely free from filling. The wearing 
(|uality is superior to that of the English cottons. (530.) 

Mr. CitAPo says that very peat advances have bwn made in the manufacture 
of cotton fabrics, and that the goods which are being produced in this country 
to-day are e<iual in texture, style, and finish to any that are produced in Europe. 
The exhibit of American cotton goods at the Paris Exposition was equal to that 
of any country. The machinery used in this country is as good, and the workmen 
are as ingenious and skillful us can be found anywhere. (536.) 

8. American and European methods of textile manufacture compared.— Ux, 
Leake, comparing the methods and customs of manufacture in Europe and 
America, says that the tendency of American manufacturers is to produce larp 
quantities of a given style and to produce at a correspondingly less cost per unit, 
The development is analogous to that in railroads, where we handle tons almost 
as cheaply as some of the Continental roads handle hundredweights. But in the 
production of small quantities of specialties, to satisfy a small market, European 
manufacturers are ahead of us. The world has been accustomed to look to them 
for these special grades of goods, and doubtless will continue to do so for some 
time. Any one market may use but very few of them, but the demand of the 
whole world makes it worth while for some one manufacturer to undertake them. 
Some fancy articles, like passementeries and very fine grades of silk brocatels, 
may be made to order on a hand loom, and no subsequent piece of the same pat- 
tern may ever lie produced. In work which approaches this character America 
can not compete. Mr. Leake sees no reason why America should not produce 
every other kind of textile fabric. (276, ) 

9. Import trade.— Mr. Draper says that competition from China and Japan in 
the manufacture of cotton goo^ does not at present amount to much. It is likely, 
however, to become a very serious matter. If the Japanese and Chinese, with the 
low-priccd labor which is at their command, contmue to manufacture cotton 
goods, the present rate of tariff on cottons will not be sufficient to keep the Japanese 
and ( ’hinese goods out. (469. ) 

Mr. CraPo says that the competition of foreign cottons is chiefly in the flner 
grades, in which the labor cost is high. The importations of fine goods, which 
enter .\to competition with the cottons made in New Bedford, amount to about 
$42,000,000 annually. Mr. Crapo thinks that goods of American manufactw 
could gradually be substituted for these imported goods. (586, 687. ) 

Mr. Pierce says that the English cotton manufacturers Imve an advantage over 
the American mannfactnrers in wages and in abomt everything else. They have 
great advantage in the cost of the structure and equipment of the mills as com- 
pared with Americans. (642.) 

10. Export trade,— Mr, Cbapo says that our foreign trade in cottons has been a 
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nowing and incroasing trade, apart from the intermption caosed by the war in 
China. The exports of cotton goods have amounted to $i^.000,000 annually. (536. ) 

Mr. Lovering says that the mills with which he is connected have a large enort 
trade in cottons, the principal markets being South America and Africa, very 
large amounts have been shipped to China, out the Chinese war has interfered 
with that trada In South America and China American cottons have to compete 
with similar goods from other countries, chiefly with English goods. (529, 580. ) 

Mr. Lovering says that the Chinese are manufacturing cotton goods to some 
extent, but that their goods have never interfered with well-made, well-con- 
structed American goods. They have gone to parts of China where the people 
were willing to use an inferior article. Mr. Lovering does not think that the 
Chinese can produce as good goods as can be produced in this country. The cot- 
ton goods made in India are not as good as thobe made in England. The Japanese 
took something like 100,000 bales of cotton from this country last year, and it must 
be, therefore, that the cotton-manufacturing industry is rapidly growing in that 
country, Germany has the advantage of free machinery. It is Mr. Lovering’s 
opinion, however, that notwithstanding the high cost of labor in this country, a 
groat many goods are made here at as low a price as they are made in Germany 
with the low-priced labor of that country. (533, 534. ) 

Mr. Godfrey says that about C per cent of the goods manufactured by the 
Eddystone Manufacturing Company is exported. The company sells largely to 
Great Britain, Australia, and Canada, as well as to South America and Conti- 
nental Europe. To a greater or less extent it sells almost all over the world. It 
has not a large trade in China. Lots of American cotton goods are being exported 
to China, but they are not of the class of goods which the Eddystone Manufactur- 
ing Company produces. The company has been working up its foreign trade for 
some time. It is only within the last 5 or 0 years, however, that it has increased 
to any considerable extent. The company has agents who are Americans work- 
ing in Great Britain, pushing its products among the stores in the lar^r cities in 
that country. The goods are al wa^ s introduced as American goods. The quality 
of the goods forms the entering we^e for building up trade; afterwards the trade- 
mark helps to sell the goods. The English market is open to manufacturers from 
all countries, and the Americans compete with the best talent from all over the 
world in that market. The American manufacturers of printed cotton are enter- 
ing upon a period of very extended foreign business, which will grow if present 
conditions are continued. If there should be a reduced consumption in this coun- 
try, BO that they would have to slow down in manufacturing, the cost of produc- 
tion would go up, and they would be at an additional disadvantage in seeking 
foreign markets; but, if the home market continues to be secured to them, there 
is no reason why they should not enlarge their foreign trade. (472, 473, 478, 479. ) 

Mr. Godfrey says that the prices of the goods exported by his company are— 
everything taken into consideration— the same as the prices at which go^s are 
sold in this country. The company is able to go abroad and sell the go^ at the 
full prices which are obtained for them in the United States. (478, 475.) 

Mr. Davis does not see how any considerable foreign trade in crude print cloths 
could be established. The cloths should be printea or bleached or put in some 
form such as would enable the trader to sell them. So far os Mr. Davis knows, 
no crude print cloths are exported. Reciprocity treaties giving concessions to 
other countries in respect to noncompeting articles in return for concessions made 
to us would help our export trade. (592. ) 

Mr. Leake says that there is some export trade in cotton-pile fabrics, but that 
relatively it is very small. (273, ) 

11. Handling of raw cotton.— Ur. Lovering says that the ideal way to pack cot- 
ton is in round bcues. The cotton iil}er is not in any way injured by being baled 
in the round form in the American cotton bale, and from 35 to 50 per cent more 
cotton can be put in a car or steamship than can be done if the cotton is packed in 
square bales. The density is very much greater in the round bale. There is less 
danm from fire in the case of round bales, and the percentage of cotton lost is very 
much less when it is packed in round bales than when it is packed in square bales. 
The cotton is cleaner, too, because very poor coverings are put on the outside of 
the square bales. (531 . } 

12, Saks methods .— Ur, Chase says that the bulk of the unfinished print cloths 
manufactured in Fall River is sold to the converters in various parts ot the coun- 
try usually through brokers. Cloths in the finished state ore consigned by many 
omIoo manufacturers to commission houses to be sold and distribu^ to the gen- 
earal trade. The unfinished goods sold by brokers are usually sold at a very much 
smaller rate of commission than that wmch is paid to theooxnmission house selling 
tlw finished cloths. (555.) 
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Mr. Pierce says that the bnlk of the cottons mannfaotnred in New Bedford is 
sold direct to the pnrchasers. Some saTing is made by selling direct, (543. ) 

Mr. Lovbring says that cotton manufacturers sell their goo^ for export to local 
houses in New York which do business in foreign markets. Goods for the domes- 
tic market are sold through commission houses in Boston and New York. The 
looms of the mills with which Mr. Lovering is connected run very largely on 
orders, which are taken by the commission houses. (529. ) 

13. Competition.— Mi. Godfrey say sthat there is no combination of the manu- 
facturers of printed cottons in this country, although there is such a combination 
in England. Competition in this country has been built up by the protective 
tariff, and is very active. As the result of this competition there have been 
improvements in machinery, so that the output has been increased, while at the 
same time the quality of the goods has been improved. Through competition, 
also, prices have declined and goods are being sold now at one-third of the prices 
charged for them 30 years ago. (473.) 

Mr. Chase says that there was an attempt a year or two ago to form a consoli- 
dation of the mills engaged in the manufacture of print cloths in Fall River, but 
the consolidation did not succeed. There was a consolidation of the mills making 
cotton yarns, into which all of the mills in Fall River entered. (563, 564. ) 

14. Pricex.—Mi. LovERiNG says that the prices of cottons have increased 20 per 
cent during the last 2 years, and 25 per cent since 1888. The increase has b^n 
due to the fact that there have been two 10 per cent advances in wages and to the 
increase in the cost of supplies. (5,34. ) 

15. Helntion of labor cost to cost of production.— Mr . Godfrey says that in the 
lower grades of printed cotton goods the labor cost forms about 35 x>er cent of the 
total cost of production. In the fine goods the labor cost is about 70 per cent of 
the total cost. This refers only the labor employed in the printing of cotton. It 
does not take into consideration the labor that was employed in producing the 
cotton or in transporting it, or in manufacturing it into the way goods. (476. ) 

16. Effect of tariff legislation.— Mr. Godfrey says that tne effect of the pro- 
tective tariff has been to develop very active home competition in the cotton-printing 
business, and that because of this the manufacturers have been forced to look for 
foreign markets. The reserving of the home market permits them to turn out a 
very large product. That naturally cheapens the cost, and through the cheapening 
of the cost they are in better shape to compete in foreign markets. When the 
duties on gray cotton were lower than they are to-day, the company imported 
more, but under present duties it secures its supply of cotton goods in this country. 
The only goods that it was possible to import were goods in which the cost of the 
labor was a large part of the cost of the product. It was only fine goods that were 
iraiiorted, the labor cost of which would be from 60 to 70 per cent of the total cost. 
The prices of the finished products average as low now as when the gray cotton 
was imported, (472,478,476.) 

Mr. (^frey says that if printed cotton goods were admitted free into this coun- 
try the surplus products of foreign countries would be dumped upon this country 
with every depression in the market which occurred in those counmes. The result 
would be disastrous to American manufacturers. The first thought r>f the printed 
cotton manufacturers would be how much it would be necessary to reduce wa^ 
in order to compote with the cheap foreign labor. Men who had been making |1U 
a week would be cut down to $5. There are many people in this country who like 
to buy exclusive styles made in foreign countries and who can afford to pay for 
that class of goods. It Is goods of that character that make up a large part of the 
imports of pnnted goods to-day. Cotton goods for the use of the large majority 
of the people of the United States are sold now fully as low as goods of the same 
character are sold in foreign markets, and they are of sujperior durability, work- 
manship. and style. If the tariff were removed, the English manufacturer would 
have so much business that he would probably double his prices in this country at 
onco. The prosperity which comes through the tariff on otner products is refiec^ 
in the printed cotton Industry. For instance, if the iron and steel interests were 
deprus^, a large number of buyers of printed cottons would be thrown out of 
e^loymrat and the depression would be reflected immediately in that industry. 

Mr. Crafo says that so far as fine grades of cotton goods are concerned, the 
ootton industry is dependent on the tariff. The labor (X»t in the production of 
finw fabrics is very much greater than the labor cost in the production of coarse 
and heavy fabrics. Because of this, a nigher rate of duty is put on the finer grades 
m cottons than on the coarser goods. It does not follow, becanse the coarser g^es 
of cott^ are exported, that the tariff on them could be dispensed with. There 
wonla be times wnen there would be an overproduction abroad and a glut in the 
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English market, and goods wonld be sent here for sale at prices rninons to the 
Industary in this conntrv. With a moderate duty on the coarser fabrics, this dan- 
ger can be avoided. The tariff does not, in any way, stand in the way of exporta- 
tion of cottons. ( 585, 536. ) 

Mr. Davis says that if the tariff on cotton goods were repealed or reduced there 
would be danger of more foreign competition. There wonid be times when Euro- 
pean manufacturers wonld send large quantities of surplus goods into this country 
and sell them for less than the cost of production, so as to enable themselves to 
preserve their home market and the profits on the goods which they would sell in 
their home market. ( 592, 593. ) 

Mr. PiEBOE says that if the toriff should be repealed or reduced, it would depress 
the cotton industry, and the manufacturers would be obliged to revise the wage 
rate in order to meet competition. Foreign competition in the coat ser grades of 
cottons is, under the present tariff, practically cut off. Still it would not be safe 
to diffuse with the tariff on the coarser cottons, because of the danger there 
would be that foreign manuf acturars would send their surplus stock to this country, 
and that there would be an influx of goods here which would be disastrous. 
(542,559.) 

Mr. Loverino says that the cotton manufacturers can get along without any 
tariff on cottons because they can now beat England in many markets. The Eng ■ 
lish can not now make a drill of the same standard as that made by American 
manufacturers and compete with Americans in China. Mr. Lovering does not 
think that there would be any danger of the dumping of surplus stocks in this 
country by foreign manufacturers in case the tariff was removed. The reduction 
of the tariff would result in a reduction of wages, but labor could buy more for 
the same amount of money than it is able to buy now. (533, 584. ) 

Mr. Jackson, secretary of the Slasher Tenders* Union of Fall River, says that 
there is too much competition in the cotton business to dav, and that this compe- 
tition has been brought about by the tariff on cotton goods. The tariff gave the 
American market to American manufacturers, and as a result there were enor- 
mous profits in cotton manufactuiing for a while. Because of the profits, 
capital WHS invested in the cotton industry, especially in the South, where special 
inaucements were offered. ( 587. ) 

17. Earnings of cotton Mr. Knowles says that the dividends paid by the 

cotton manufacturing companies must have been greater in 1900 than they were 
in the two or three years previous. The earnings of the cotton mills as given in 
the statement issued by William C. Hawes, however, are misleading. The 
Acushnet Mills aT)pear by Mr. Hawes's statement to have paid dividends of IG and 
20 per cent. That, however, is based on a capitalization of $500,000; whereas the 
property is worth much more. The stock is at a premium. The mills paid only 
a moderate dividend, not more than 4 or 5 per cent when business was profitable, 
and built up the property out of the earnings. ( 547. ) 

Mr. Davis says that the great bulk of the cotton mill propertv of h all River 
con be purchase below par. This goes to show that the profits in cotton manu- 
facturing are only moderate. There is a great deal of wear and tear in the mills, 
and it is ^nerally understood that a mill should be largely renovated in the 
course of 16 years. The total capitalization of the cotton mills in Fall River is 
about $30,000,000, but all the mills have been under-capitalized. For instance the 
Union Mills started with a capital of $175,000. At that time the mills had only 
16,000 spindles. When the mills had 70,000 spindles and were worth, without 
doubt, $1 ,000,000 the capitalization still was nominally only $175,000. (590. ) 

Mr. Chase says that toe King Philip Mills have declared a dividend every year for 
the last 15 years. The dividends have not varied according to the degree of pros- 
perity; but the mills have paid dividends when they did not make any money, 
and have not paid larger dMdends when they made a great deal of money. Usu- 
ally the dividend has been 6 per cent, although there was 1 or 3 years when 7 per 
cent was paid. (560. ) 

Mr. Pierce says that the Wamsutta Mills, for a long series of years, have paid 
6 per cent dividends yearW. Some of the other mills have not paid as much, and 
some have paid more, devious to 3 years ago some of the mills did not pay 
anything. During the last 2 or 3 years some have paid 8 per cent. (544.) 

Mr. Jackson says that it has previously been the custom for the cotton mills in 
Pall River to issue their returns quarterly. Now, however, quite a number are 
ooDoealing the amount earned. In almost every case they will state the dividends 
declared, out they do not state the amount earned. As a general thing, the mills 
pay an average of about o per cent. In some cases, however, special dividends 
nave been declared. Inside of 10 years one mill declared special dividends of over 
100 per cent It is fair to state that the owners claimed that in this case the 
capital stock did not represent anything like the actual value of the mill. That 
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explanation wonld not hold now, however, as the mill is capitalized at present at 
its fall valne. The capitalization has risen from $500,000 to $1,300,000. The 
increase of capitalization represents a snrplos earned by the mill, outside of the 
regular dividends declared. When cotton mills are well managed and have com- 
petent men at the head of them they make money, and always have made money. 
There are mills in Fall River which are so badly managed that no matter how 
productive the labor mijght be, it would be almost impossible for them to earn 
dividends. The waste in some of the mills is shameful. Many of the mills 
undoubtedly make large profits through having a large stock of cotton on hand 
when there comes an advance in the price. ( 588, 584. ^5, 586. ) 

18. Condition of tmsi?ie8s.--Mr. Loverino says that cotton manufacture is not 
profitable at the present time in the North, and thinn are looking very serious 
for the Southern properties. The companies with which he is connected have so 
far succeeded in paying dividends of 6 per cent per annum. For 3 years previous 
to the middle of 1900, business was better than for the 3 years previous to that, 
but during the latter part of 1900 business was in a poor condition. The prosj^rity 
of cotton manufacturing is very largely dependent on the general prosperity of 
the country, but more dependent on the price of cotton. The present depression 
in the industry is due in large part to the high price of cotton, and the high price 
of cotton is due to the fact of there being too small a supply to meet the demand. 
It has not been possible to advance the price of finished cottons enough to cover 
the advance in the price of raw cotton. Cotton fabric is more readily disposed 
of at a reasonably low price than at anything like a high price. (530,581.) 

Mr. Crapo, testifying In February, 1901, said that at that time there was an 
overproduction in cotton manufacture, which had slackened demand. The last 
3 years have been prosperous years for the cotton indust^, very much more 
prosperous than were tne 3 years prec eding. The prosperity has been due in 
a great measure to the greater confidence in the stability of our currency, and has 
been due also to the fact that there has been no agitation of the tariff during the 
last 2 or 3 years. (537.) 

Mr. Davis, testifying in February, 1901, said that at that time the cotton manu- 
facturers had an accumulation of gCK>ds on hand. Cotton goods were selling at 8 
cents, which is less than the cost or manufacture. The depression in the industry 
was due to the fact that the business had been somewhat overdone. There are 
more spindles than are needed. ( 590, 591. ) 

Mr. Chase says that there has been a decided improvement in conditions in the 
cotton industry in the last 3 years, as compared with the 3 years previous. This 
has been due mainly to the general prosperity of the country. The removal 
of the fear that the currency would be placed upon a false basis, and the apparent 
settlement for years to come of the tariff question, have given people conndence 
to go ahead. (557.) 

Mr. Pierce thinks that the present slug^shness of the cotton industry is due 
to the recent rise in the price of cotton, and that there will not be any betterment 
in tho market until it is more clearly known what the next cotton crop is going to 
cost. The rise of the price of cotton has affected foreign manufacturers as well 
as those of this country. (542, 543. ) 

Mr. Jackson, te«<tifyin^ in February, 1901, contended that there was money in 
cotton manufacturing with the prices of cotton and cloth which ruled at that 
time. He had come to this conclusion from calculating the price of cotton and 
the cost of manufacture. It is safe to assert that a yard of cotton goods can be 
made as cheaply in Massachusetts as anywhere in the world. The fact that 
$40,000,000 of cotton goods were imported into this country last year must be due, 
Mr. Jackson thinks, to the fact tl^t there are a numl]cr of people who wont 
imported goods, simply because they are imported. (585, 586. ) 

€• Liibor organizatfana.— *1. Carders' Association of FaU Rtver.— Mr. 
James Tansey, secretary of the Carders' Association of Fall River, says that that 
associiOion has l,20o members, about 1,000 of whom are women or girls. The 
members pay weekly dues, and the association pays a weekly allowance to mem' 
bers who are out of work through strikes, lockouts, accidents, or breakdowns. It 
also pa> death claims. (579. ) 

8. Weavers' Progressive Association of Fall River.— H t. Whitehead, repre- 
sentative of the Weavers' Progressive Association, says that that association is a 
voluntary organization of weavers in the cotton mills of Fall River, with about 
3,800 members, including both men and women. It includes among its members 
^ofking in all the different mills in Fall River where weaving is carried 
on. The dues are 10 or 1 5 cents a week. The association pays a weekly allowance 
to members who are out of employment, and also pays a death benefit. The 
(organization has had a healthy growth during the w few years. It is not an 
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incorporated association. If it were incorporated, the by-laws would have to be 
approved by the Secretary of State, and it is possible that it wonld be necessary 
for the association to have provisions in its by-laws which the State would not feel 
disposed to sanction. (578, 574.) 

8. Fall River Mule Spinners* Association.— Mr. O’Donnell, secretary of the Fall 
River Mule Spinners’ Association, says that that association has from 650 to 675 
members. All the spinners operating spinning machines in Fall River belong to 
the union. The association pays a death benefit and also pays a weekly allow- 
ance to members who are out of employment, or who are disabled on account of 
accidents met with while following their ordinary occupation. The association 
is not a chartered organization. The State law compels incorporated associations 
to make annual statments of their financial condition, and for that reason it has 
not been thought wise to incorporate the Mule Spinners’ Association. It is not 
necessary for the members to make any contracts with then employers, as the 
work, except in the case of a few concerns, is paid for at a regular list of prices 
and by the piecework system. ( 564, 565. ) 

4. Slasher TemlerH* Union of Fall River.— Mr. Jackson, secretary of theSlasher 
Tenders’ Union of Fall River, says that that association has 158 members, all of 
whom are men. The tending of a slasher is looked upon as skilled labor, as it 
takes some little time for a man to become proficient in it. A slasher is a machine 
which prepares the yarn for a weaver. The Slasher Tenders’ Union charges an 
admission fee, besides having weekly dues. It pays a weekly allowance to mem- 
bers who are out of employment through strikes, lockouts, breakdowns, or fires. 
It does not pay a death oenefit, except in case a man is killed at his work. ( 581 . ) 

5. Calico Printers' f/mbw.— Mr. GK)DFREY says that the printers now employed 
^ the Eddystone Manufacturing Company belong to the Calico Printers’ Union. 
Tne organization is a very strong one, and the company's shop is a union shop so 
far as that particular branch of skilled labor is concerned. ( 477. ) 

6. Union labels.— Mr. O'Donnell says that there is no union label used in the 
cotton industry, because there are so many different departments in a cotton mill. 
One department might be thoroughly organized while another might not be organ- 
ized at all. (565.) 

7. Attitude of emphyyers.—'U.Tn Davis says that the attitude of the manufacturers 
in Fall River toward labor organizations Is entirely friendly, and that he does not 
think that the represen tatives of labor have any fault to find with the way in which 
they are treated by the manufacturers. (591 , 503. ) 

Mr. Jackson says that there is never any difficulty nowadays in securing a con- 
ference with the manufacturers in Fall River, Since Mr. Jackson has been secre- 
tary of a labor organization he has never met with but one refusal on the part of 
manufacturers to confer, and in that case there was a conference in the end. (583. ) 

Mr. Godfrey says that, on the whole, the Eddystone Manufacturing Company 
would much prefer to have its labor unorganized, but it would not do anything to 
destroy any labor union; neither would it do anything to favor it. The attitude 
of the Printers’ Union is entirely satisfactory, ana its members have always shown 
themselves to be reasonable. It all organiz^ labor acted in accordance with the 
same principles, the company would have no objection to it. (477.) 

D. Relations of employers and employees.— Mr. Godfrey says that 
the Eddystone Manufacturing Company keeps in as close touch with its employees 
In every way as it possibly can. A liberal and progressive policy toward labor is 
an advantage to the business. The company observes in every detail the factory 
laws of Pennsylvania, the provisions, as a rule, being proper and fair. The com- 
pany closes its workshops at 13 o’clock on Saturday throughout the year. It pro- 
vides for its emplwees a library with reading rooms, an assembly room, and a 
room for games. These privileges are quite largely taken advantage of. The 
company has had one difficulty with its employees. That occurred in 1886, when 
the Knights of Labor undertook to force the company to employ none but union 
men. (477,481,483.) 

Mr. Pierce says that in January, 1898, there was a general reduction of wages 
throughout Kew England in the cotton mills. As a result, the employees struck, 
and the mills were mut down for 18 weeks. The strike did not include the yam 
mills. At the end of 13 weeks the mills were started up and ran for nearly a year 
at the reduced rate of wages; then wages were advancM 10 per cent Later on, 
there was another advance of 10 per cent. The employees lost 13 weeks’miy, and 
the manufacturers, so some of them thought, did not lose very much. They had 
a stock of goods on hand, and were able to get rid of about all of it before the mills 
0 |Mi^a^|aJin. At the present time the relations with labor are very harmonious. 

E. CaKditiona of labor.— 1. Generally,— Davis says that some years 
ago the State board of health in Massachusetts instituted inaniriesooncemingthe 
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health of mill operatiT«i as compared with the health of other classes of the popa* 
lation. The inyesti|^tions made showed that there was as small a proportion of 
deaths among the mill operatives in Fall River as among the people of any other 
class. Some of the operatives in Fall River own their own homes. It is a question 
as to how many who are able to own their own homes care to own property of 
that kind. The taxes are quite high in Fall River, and the operatives find it about 
as economical to rent as to own a house. Deposits in the savings banks are nuite 
large, one of the large institutions in Fall River having something like $8,000,000 
or |4, 000, 000 of depicts. (594,695.) 

Mr. Pierce says that as a rule the operatives in the cotton mills in New Bed> 
ford are thrifty and frugal. Quite a good many own their own homes. Some of 
the corporations provide tenements for their employees. (544, 545. ) 

2. Nationality .— Mt , Chase says that the workers employed in the Fall River 
cotton mills are largely French-Canadians, Irish, and English. A large propor- 
tion of the employees have lived in Fall River for some time. (556.) 

Mr. Pierce says that the operatives in the cotton mills of New Bedford come 
from all over the world. In the northern part of New Bedford a large percentage 
of the operatives are French-Canadians; in the sonthein part of the city there is a 
large percentage of Portuguese. When the mills were nrst establishea, 50 years 
ago, the operatives were mostly English. French-Canadians have be^n to be 
employed within the l^t 25 years. At the beginning, all the members of the fam- 
ily would work in the mills, and when money enough was accumulated, all would 
return to Canada. Now the men establish themselves in New Bedford and become 
citizens. (542, 544. ) 

Mr. LovERiNfi says that the labor employed in Southern cotton mills is alto- 
gether white labor, with the exception of scrubbers. White and negro labor can 
not be worked together. (582. ) 

8. Machinery.— Mi. Whitehead says that improved machinery enables opera- 
tives to turn off considerably more work than they turned off with the old machines. 
The quality of the work has also been improved through the introduction of 
improved machinery. ( 577. ) 

4. Wages.— Ur . Chase says that the wages of cotton-mill employees in Fall 
River have increased within the last 8 years, the increase having been made 
upon request after conferences with representatives from the employees. Opera- 
tives are paid mostly by the piece and wages are paid weekly in cash. There are 
no company stores in Fall River. (557, 5^, 559.) 

Mr. Leake says that wages in his particular branch of manufacture have 
incTeased about 10 or 15 per cent since the depression of 1898, but that wages in 
other textile manufactures at Philadelphia have increased more. His goods are 
largely staples, and come into competition with those produced by lower-paid labor 
in other parts of the country. A considerable part of the textile manumctures of 
Philadelphia consist of high-grade novelties and specialties. These call for a high 
class of skilled labor, and the pay in them is larger. (278. ) 

Mr. Godfrey says that according to his recollection unskilled labor in the cot- 
ton industry is paid a half more in this country than in England, while the wages 
of skilled labor are 140 per cent higher in this country than abroad. The wages 
paid to labor in the continental countries of Eurom are lower than are the 
wages which are paid in England. Most of the skilled labor is found in conti- 
nental countries. Engi'avers and printers in this country make from $26 to $81 a 
week. In Europe engravers and printers are paid about $11 to $12.50 per week. 
The wages of skilled labor in this country have been gradually growing higher. 
(477,478,479.480.) 

Mr. Whitehead says that very few of the weavers in cotton mills are employed 
by the day; probably 95 per cent are employed by the piece. They get the same 
rate of wages for overtime work that they get for day work. (575.) 

Mr. Tansev says that the minor work in the carding room in the cotton mills of 
Fall River is done by women and minors, who receive from $8.65 to $4.50 a week. 
The card strippers, who are men. receive from $6.50 to $7 a week; the tenders, 
who are also men, receive from $6 to $9,75 per week, and the card grinders get 
from $8.2' to $12.50 per week, according to the number of cards they have to look 
after. (579.) 

Mr. O’Donnell says that the wages of the mule spinners in the Fall River cot- 
ton mills differ to a certain extent because of the differeDce in the length of the 
machines. The wages of the mule spinners ranm from $11.50 or $12 up to about 
$18 per week. The wages paid at the present time are exactly the same as the 
wages paid in 1892. Between 1892 and 1897 there were 2 reductions in wages, and 
there have been 2 advances since 1897. (571.) 

Mr. O’Donnell says that the employees in cotton mills wonld prefer alwavs a 
cnrtailmeDt of production, and therefore a curtailment of employment, to a rednc- 
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tioD of wages; becanse, if the market is stagnant, the redaction of wages does not 
help matters, as it leads to a redaction of price. If goods are not in demand, pro- 
dnction must be curtailed until a demand is created. (571. ) 

5. Fines.— }At, Whitehead says that the weavers are the only employees in 
cotton mills who are subject to fines. The system of fines has cansed a good deal 
of dissatisfaction and in some cases has led to strikes. The weavers are opposed 
to fines on principle, and they do not think that the manufacturers should he sole 
judges of tne fact whether a weaver should be fined or not. There is a law in 
Massachusetts providing that a weaver can not be fined unless he consents to it. 
The enactment of this law was brought about by the injustice and imposition 
that had been practiced upon the weavers in respect to fines by overseers and 
superintendents. W eavers were sometimes fined lor matters entirely beyond their 
control. There is some fining now, even when the weavers do not consent, but 
not on a large scale. (576. ) 

6. Hours of labor.— ilT. Whitehead says that if people knew what the condi- 
tions are under which the employees in cotton mills have to work, they would 
realize that there ought to be a shorter working day. Conditions are different 
from what they were 25 or 80 years ago. The sj^d of the machinery has been 
gradually increased, and operatives have to keep up with it. An ojierative is com- 
^led to turn out so much work per week, and if the amount of work accomplished 
does not keep up to the point required the operative is discharged. The require- 
ments made are excessive and unreasonable. The operative has no control over 
the machine, and it is liable to break down; but this is not accepted as any excuse. 
(578.) 

7. Employment of women.— Mr. Chase says that about half of the operatives in 
the cotton mills of Fall River are women and girls. The frame spinners, spoolers, 
warpers, and web drawers are nearly all women. The mule spinners are men. 
(561.) 

H. Saniiairy conditions.— Mr. O’Donnelt. says that there has been a great deal 
of improvement in the sanitary conditions of the cotton mills, but that there is room 
for much more improvement. Ventilation in many of the mills is very defective. 
(572,) 

9. Americaii and European conditions eompared.— Mr. Jackson says that the 
weavers and spinners and slasher tenders in cotton mills are paid more in England 
for the work tney do than they are paid in this country. Their weekly earnings 
are not so great, for the reason that they do not do as much work. As long as a 
man is employed, he is better ofif in England than he is in this country, and has 
more of the comforts of life. When he loses his position he is not so well off in 
England as in the United States, because he has not as good an opportunity of 
getting other employment. The workers in England do not make a point of sav- 
ing as do the workers in this country. They enjoy life more. Mr. Jackson thinks 
that a majority of the mill operatives in Fall River could not stand 2 weeks’ vaca- 
tion without suffering or without assistance from labor organizations. (586, 587.) 

XV. COTTON MACHINERY TRADE. 

A. Dev4*lopiiieiit of cotton machinery mnnufacture.-'l. Develop- 
ment of the spindle.— Ylcm. William F. Draper, president of the Draper Com- 
pany, of Hoiiedale, Mass., says that bis company has given special attention to the 
development of the spindle. The improvements in spinning made by the firm 
since 1870 have made it possible to double the production of cotton yam with the 
same machinery, the same labor, and substantialiy the same power. In 1870, the 
limit of speed of the spindle was 5.000 revolutions a minute. An invention made 
in 1871 enabled the spindles to be run at about 7,500 revolutions a minute. A still 
further improvement made in 1878 gave to the spindle the power of unlimited 
speed, and the speed of the spindle is now limited by what the other parts of the 
machinery will stand rather than by what the spindle itself will stand. There 
are probably in this country, now, 16,000,000 so-called ring spindles. The cost of 
the machines per spindle is about That makes $60,000,000 invested in spinning 

frames. This investment of $60,000,000 is doing to<4ay what it would ha ve required 
an investment of $120,000,000 to do under the old method. The new spindles are 
not applicable to the mule. The very finest yam is spun on mules. (460. 461 , 470. ) 

2. l^vlopment of the loom.— Mr. Draper says that extensive improvements 
have been made in looms, and that a new style loom is now being introduced which 
will enable a weaver on ordinary plain goods to run at least Mce as many looms 
as be has been able to run in the past. Taking print cloths as the standard, a 
weaver in Italy can run from 1 to 2 looms; in England, from 2 to 4; in the United 
States, with tne best looms made ^vious to the introduction of the very latest 
improvements, from 6 to 8 looms, with the most improved style of loom which 
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is now being introduced by the Draper Company, which iii the Northrnp loom, a 
weaver can ran from 16 to 20 looms, and prodnoe as much cloth per loom, and 
cloth of as good ^ality, as is produced running the smaller number of looms of 
the old pattern. The Northrup loom automatically places the bobbin in the shuttle. 
On other looms this has to be done by hand by the weaver. Another improvement 
embodied in the Northrup loom is what is called a warp>stop motion, which stops 
the loom whenever a warp thread breaks, thus preventing bad ulaces in the clotn. 
Altogether, it is easier for a weaver to run 16 Northrup looms than to run 8 of the 
ordinary kind. There has been a comparatively great demand for these looms, 
and during the past year the Draper Company has turned out 2, 000 per month. It 
will be necessary for cotton manufacturers who desire to make money to equip 
their factories with these looms. The company spent 7 years experimenting on 
the loom, and spent several hundred thousand dollars in experiments before one 
suited for practical use was produced. 

Foreign manufacturers can obtain looms of this pattern either by ordering the 
machines in this country or by purchasing the patents taken out abroad. The 
shops in France, Switzerland, and Austria are beginning to build these looms. 
The company has held back from introducing the patents abroad because it was 
felt that a complete introduction in this country first was desirable. 

It will be possible to use the Northrup loom in the weaving of woolen goods. 
So far the looms sold have been adapted only up to 5 harnesses. There is no rea- 
son, however, why they should not be adapted to a larger number of harnesses or 
even to Jacquard weaving. 

There had been no radical improvements in ordinary power looms for more than 
50 years previous to making the improvements embodied in the Northrup loom. 
(461, 462, 463, 470.) 

B. Conditions of capital and business.— 1. Draper Compan]/.— Mr. 
Draper says that the Draper Company is the final outgrowth of a business which 
was established about 1820. The founder of the business invented what is called 
a temple for weaving, which is a device which keeps the cloth extended during the 
process of weaving. In 1865 the company employed only 50 hands, in 1896 it 
employed 1,200 hands, to-dav the employees number 3,000. A great many of the 
employees have been vith the company for a good many years. Substantially all 
the old employees who are living are still employed by the company. The compimy 
has never iiad a general labor difficulty. With the exception of a difficulty which 
arose between one of the company's contractors and his men there has never been 
a labor difficulty involving over 20 men. The labor in the foundry is organized. 
The employees are almost entirely men, only 10 women being employed. Few if 
any boys under 16 are employed. 

The company manufactures looms, spindles, and the running parts of frames; 
twisters, spoolers, warpers, reels, and various other kinds of machinery used in 
the manufacture of cotton cloth. The machinery is sold direct from the home 
office through agents. The company sells probably from 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
of the cotton ma(!hinery sold in the country. (460, 463, 464, 465.) 

2. Competitioiu—^f, Draper says that there are a large number of concerns in 
this country manufacturing cotton machinery. These concerns are, for the most 
part, competitive. The Draper Company, in the great bulk of its husiness, is pro- 
tected by patents, however. There was an effort a year or more ago to form a 
combination of the manufacturers of cotton machinery, but the effort failed. One 
reason for the failure was that the individual manufacturers had a certain pride 
in their establishments, and feared lest their shops might be closed if a comnina- 
tion were effected. Another reason why the combination failed was the general 
fear on the part of manufacturers that the business, being one which requires a 
mat deal of detailed knowledge in its management, would not be so well con- 
ducted if interests were combined. If a sufficiently good management could be 
obtained, it is probable that business could be done more cheaply under a combi- 
nation than when done under individual management. A dozen shops that are 
making a dozen different kinds of machinery could be so changed that each one 
of the dozen would make only one kind of machinery. In this way considerable 
econoi' y could be effected. On the other hand, however, there is difficulty in get- 
ting men vHth sufficient ability and sufficient technical knowledge to manage 
such an extensive business as that which would be done by a company which was 
a combination of all the various interests. (467, 468. ) 

8. /Vices.— Mr. Simeon B. Celase, treasurer of the King Philip Cotton Mills, 
says that the price of cotton machinery is somewhat higher now than it has been 
in recent vears. This is due to the fact that there has been more demand for it, 
and that we cost of the raw materials is greater. (558. ) 

4. Import fra(ie.— Mr. Draper says that more or less English cotton m a ch i n e r y 
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is now imported because of the low prices of that machinery. American mann- 
factnrers would prefer American-built machinery to English machinery if they 
could get it for the same price. So far as all ordinary cotton-manufacturing 
machines are concerned, American machines are in every way as good as English 
machines and, as a rule, better. The ordinary cotton mill can supply itself fully 
in the United States, and c^t a better outfit of machinery than it would if it bought 
its machinery in England. Very little improvement in cotton machinery is made 
in England. The great improvements of the last quarter of a century have sub- 
stantially all been made in this couniry, and have been slowly adopted in England. 
As far as the quality of the work is concerned, American mechanics do better 
work than do English mechanics. The machinists* tools used in the shops in this 
country are better than those used in English shops. Wages paid in English 
shops, however, are materially lower than the wages paid in this country, and 
therefore English machinery can be produced at a lower cost. (466, 467. ) 

Mr. Chase says that both American and foreign machinery is used largely in 
cotton mills. For the last few years, however, there has been very much less foreign 
machinery imported. When new machinery has been put in, there has been more 
American machinery put in than was formerly the case. There has been much 
improvement in some directions in American machinery, and the best American 
makes of most machinery are as good, and in some cases better, than foreign makes. 
(657, 658.) 

Mr. Knowles, member of the executive committee of the New England Cotton 
Yam Company, says that a large proportion of the machinery used in the cotton 
mills with which he is connected is English machinery. At the time that the mills 
were established, English machinery was (considered better than American, though 
probably it was not so cheap. A large part of the machinery which would have 
been imported at the time the mills were built is now made materially better in 
this country than in England, and if the mills were to be equipped to-day, it would 
probably be with American machinery. (548 . ) 

5. Ejijiort tmck.’-Mr, Duapbr says that the Draper Company is as a rule not 
selling any goods other than samples abroad. It has had an order for some 800 or 
1 ,0(X) looms of the improved type from J apan. This order was given because of the 
special features possessed by these looms. The Japanese buyers were in doubt, 
however, whether the labor-saving feature would 1^ of much account to them be- 
cause of the cheapness of labor in Japan. American machinery is not exported 
because it costs more than foreign machinery, the greater cost being due to the 
higher wages paid to labor. Substantially 40 per cent of the cost of the machinery 
is Tabor cost. That includes only the labor actually employed in the manufacture 
of the machinery. It does not include salaries. There does not seem to be any 
probability that American cotton machinery will be sold in the immediate future 
!n foreign markets in competition with the cotton machinery manufactured in 
England. (467,468.) 

0. Effect of tariff le^lation,— 'Hr. Draper says that if the tariff on cotton ma- 
chinery were re^ceid there would be either a corresponding reduction in waws 
or a corresponding increase in importations of foreign cotton machinery and a de- 
crease of i^erican production. ( 467 . ) 

Mr. Robert T. Davis, president of the Stafford, Wampanoag and Algonquin 
Print MUls, says that he does not believe that it would be for the advantage of the 
manufacturers of cotton, in the long run, to have the dudes on cotton machin- 
ery reduced or removed. Cotton machinery equal to that made in England is 
now made in this country, and there has been a constantly increasing use of 
American machinery. The difference in price between English and American 
machinery is not very great. Mr. Davis has been informed that the labor cost 
of machinery in England is just about one-half of the labor cost of similar 
machinery in this country, l^at being the case it would be disastrous to the 
manufacturers of cotton machinery in this country to have the tariff on cotton 
machinery removed. (503*, 594. ) 

Mr. Knowles, member of the executive committee of the New England Cotton 
Yam Company, thinks that it is doubtful if the cotton manufacturers would tie 
better off In the end if the duties on cotton machinery were reduced or repealed. 
They would be better off to be protected on their own producteven if the first cost of 
the mills were a little higher. If the tariff on machinery were reduced it would 
naturally affect the labw employed in the production of the machines. It is not 
likely that the cotton manufacturers would feel any disadvantage through that, 
but if the policy of tariff reduction were applied generally to mechanics the cot- 
ton Indusl^ would certainly be affected. (548. ) 

Hon. William W. Crafo, president of the Wamsntta and Acnshnet Cotton 
Mills, says that a rednotion of the tariff on cotton machinery is not called for. 
There has bsen a steady Improvement in American machinery, and the amount 
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of machinery which is now bought abroad, in comparison with what is made at 
home, is so small that it seems unwise to endanger the welfare of the shops in 
this country which are engaged in making cotton machinery. (537.) 

Mr. Charles L. Lovebino, treasurer of the Merrimac and other cotton mills, 
says that he would like to have the tariff revised. He would like to be able to 
get cotton machinery at lower prices. The manufacturers of cotton are handi- 
capped by the high cost of macninery. The English manufacturer can build a 
milf for one-third of what its costs the American manufacturer. The machinery 
builders of this country, under the protection which they have, have been enabled 
to combine, and the prices charged for machinery are uniform. (533.) 

€. Conditions of \Bihor»— Wages.— Mx, Draper says that a neat deal of 
the labor in the manufacture of cotton machinery is done by the niece, both in 
England and in this country, and piece prices there are substantially lower than 
they are here. Some years ago a comparison between the wages paid by the 
Draper Company and the wages paid in a cotton machinery factory in Liancashire, 
England, was made, and it was found that the Draper Company was paying a 
triffe more than double the amount for piecework which the English manufac- 
turer was paying. The average of the wages paid by the Draper Company was 
$1:;} a week, while the average of the wages paid in the shops in England was 1£. 
This comparison was made 3 or 4 years ago, but it is probable that conditions 
to-day are very much the same. (466, 467. ) 

XVL WOOLEN TRADE. 

A. Conditions of capital and business*— 1. American Woolen Com- 
jMny— Organization and capitalization.— "hBiT. William M. Wood, treasurer of 
the American Woolen Company, says that that company manufactures all varie- 
ties of woolen goods, except ladies’ dress goods and perhaps the very cheapest 
shoddy goods. The company also spins worsted yarns, but does not manufacture 
any knit goods. It was formed by the combination of 26 corporations. The own- 
ers of the larger companies which entered into the combination came together and 
associated with themselves other companies, and then formed the organization. 
Afterwards they bought in some other plants. The company is potent in the 
woolen business, but it does not possess a monopoly. On the contrarv, there is 
the liveliest kind of competition in the industry. The authorized capital of the 
company is $65,000,000, of which $20,000,000 is 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock and $40,000,000 is common stock. Of this there has been issued $20,000,000 
of preferred and $29,501,100 of common stock. The large manufacturers came 
together and determined upon the fair valuation of the buildings and machinery 
taken over. 

The mill buildings cCntain 5,180,065 square feet of door ^ace; there are 5,410 
looms, 208,980 spindles, 541 sets of cards, and 166 combs. The board of directors 
consist partly of men who were in the boards of the constituent companies and 
partly of financial men. Mr. Wood gives a list of the officers of the company. 
(513, 514, 616, 617.) 

2. Advantages of combination.— Mr. Wood says that numerous advantages have 
been ser^ured through consolidation. The selling of goods direct has been a great 
feature in economizing. There has also been an advantage gained because of the 
facility with which different managers may compare notes in respect to the run- 
ning of their various departments. As a result of this, the plants have been run 
better. By the centralization of business the company has been able to buy its 
supplies more economically. Economies have also tieen realized through the fact 
that it is possible to transfer materials from one mill to another, so that when one 
mill can not use its waste product, the product can be sent to another mill and used 
t) lere. There has also been a great saving in freights through combination. (514.) 

3. Effect of combination on employment. — Mr. Wood says that since the forma- 
tion of the American Woolen Company there has been an increase in the number 
of employees. The average number of employees at the time of the organization 
of the company was 15,300. Now, the employees number 17,108. The reason for 
the increase in the number of employees is that the combination has been able to 
command more business through the reduced cost of manufacture. Ghx>ds are 
sold to jobbers and to manufacturing clothiers. No branch houses are main- 
tained, but the goods are shipped directly from the mills to the buyers. A large 
number of traveling* salesmen are employed. 

The company has shut down one plant, entirely dismantling it. The plant was 
antiquated and located in an undesirable place for woolen manufacturing. The 
machinery was timisferred to other mills, so that the capacity of the dismantled 
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mill was not lost. It had been closed for some time, and the employees had disap- 
peared. (514, 518, 5530.) 

4. Effect of combinatim on looflres.— Mr. Wood says that since the formation of 
the American Woolen Comimy there has been an average increase in wages of 10 
per cent, and the company is to-day paying the highest wages ever paid in this 
country in woolen manniactnring. When the company was organized the pay- 
roll amounted to $100,696.18 per week. Now it amounts to $141,982.86 per week. 
(514, 620.) 

5. Production and consumption o/tt>ooZ.— Mr. Justice, a wool merchant of Phila- 
delphia, says that about 500.000,000 pounds of wool is consumed in the United 
States every year. Since each sheep produces between eight and nine pounds, it 
would take probably 60,000,000 sheep, or 20,000,000 more than we have now and 
10,000.000 more than we had in 1884, to supply our present demand. 

Referring to the fact that the per capita consumption of wool in the United 
States has mien from 9.07 pounds in 1890 to 6.7 pounds in 1900, Mr. Justice says 
that this fact is not due in any way to the protective tariff, because a similar fall- 
ing off in consumption has taken place all over the world. He bases this conclu- 
sion on the decrease of wool production in the ^eat wool-ex])orting countries, 
Argentina, Australasia, and the Cape of Good Hope. In 1892 these countries 
exported 2,540,000 bales of wool. In 1895 their exports had risen to 2,780,000 bales. 
In 1899 the product had fallen to 2,530,000 bales. This is less than was produced 
in 1802, although the population of the wool-consuming countries has increased. 

Mr. Justice says that one great difficulty in increasing the wool product of the 
United States is that the farmers find it more profitable to sell the lambs for 
slaughter than to keep them for wool. He adds: ** The wool clip of the Southern 
Hemisphere, taking the whole of it, is decreasing because the animals that are held 
for wool are decreasing. They are being fattens for market. " Elsewhere he says, 
however: “Owing to me great stimulus imparted to the frozen-meat-export indus- 
try in the Argentine Bepublio by the perfection of refrigerating methods and by 
the quick perception of the possibility of profitable expansion of the business, the 
flocks in that country have increased until their annual clip is now estimated at 
one-fifth of the entire production of the world.” 

Mr. Justice says that the bulk of the wool clip of the United States comes from 
Merino sheep, ^ey make very good mutton, but not so good as the half-breeds 
produced by crossing English rams on Merino flocks. These half-breeds are the 
best mutton sheep, and they produce a medium grade of wool, known as half-blood 
merino. (376-372,874,876,388.) 

6. Importations of woo/.— Mr. Justice, when testifying in December, 1000, did 
not think that the American w'ool market was yet free from the wool which was 
imported in the last months of the Wilson law in anticipation of the duties of the 
Dingley act. He presents an estimate of the amount of wool on hand in the coun- 
try at the beginning of each year, being 894,000,000 pounds in 1897, 795,000,000 in 
1898, 762,000,000 in 1890, 590,000,000 in 1900, and 479,000,000 in 1901. The annual 
consumption he gives as 460,(K)0,000pound8 for 1897, 400,000,000 for 1898, 550,000,000 
for 1 899, and 525,000,000 for 1900. The large stocks of imported wool on hand have, 
he thinks, hindered the American wool producer from realizing the full benefit of 
the existing tariff. There was no excessive importation of cloth in anticipation 
of the Dingley law, because the use of a particular cloth is a matter of fashion, 
and it would unsafe and unprofitable to lay in a large supply. (382, 883. ) 

Ifr. Wood, who testified in February, 1901, thought that at that time the wool 
which had b^n ii^rted previous to the enactment of the Dingley law had been 
about absorbed. Ihe large importatioos, however, had, in his judgment, delayed 
the consumption of domestio wool, so that there was a certain amount of wool in 
the country that probably would not have been here except for the large importa- 
tions. (519.) 

7. Quality of American Mr. Wood says that the wool produced in this 

ooun^ is supmor to f oreiira wools in some respects. For some purposes the for- 
eign wool is preferable, and in the blending or certain fabrics for which there is 
demand it is necessaiy to use foreign wools. (516. ) 

8. Skirted wools.— Mi, Justice says that skirted wools are those which have 
been improved by removing the least valuable parts of the fleece, such as the leg 
and belly pieces. The Dingley tariff provides that wool which has been sorted or 
increased In value by the rejection of any part of the orij^nal fleece shall pay twice 
the duty to which such wool would otherwise be subjected; provided, nowever, 
that skirted wool as imported in 1890 is excepted. Though skirting was not 
extensively practiced before 1890, the importers were able to secure evidence that 
it Was aot^ly practiced in Arratina in that year, and many Argentine wools so 
prepared for miurket are admi^ on payment of a single duty. On account of 
the greater average length of staple, many manufacturers prefer these skirted 
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wools to the nnskirteddomeBtio. Thejreqnirenosortiiigftndareof^n used jost 
as they are reoetred in the original bale* Ko class of American wool can be need 
without sorting. (891.) 

9. American and English methods of manufacture con^red-^Mr. Steel, a 
worsted and woolen manufacturer, says that in America these manufactures are 
carried on by single establishments, from the wool to the dyed and finished cloth. 
In England each separate process —the combing, the spinning, the weaving, ^e 
dyeing and fini8hing>-is made a separate business. He believes that one element 
of cheapness connected with manufacturing in England is to be found in this 
separation of businesses. He thinks it is a more economical method than the 
American. (247.) 

10. TToo^ machinery. --Tdr. Steel says that the great bulk of the machinery 
used in the manufacture of woolens has to be imported. Some of the machines 
can be bought in this country, but probably not over 16 per cent of the eqnipment 
of a mill. The machines are generally of foreign invention, and the foreign 
makers have a monopolv of the building of them. Mr. Steel thinks that they are 
probably able to build them more economically. (246. ) 

11. Use of shoddy.— "Mr. Justice declares that the use of shoddy in the United 
States was never so ^eat before the Wilson tariff act was passed as it has been 
since. Under that law, our markets were flooded with the products of foreira 
manufacturers and our mills were shut up. Those which sur^ved had to make 
their woolen cloth with a large percentage of cotton and shoddy. Mr. Justice 

S resents statistics of the importation of shoddy, noils, waste, etc., showing that 
uring 1891, 1892, and 1893, nnder the McKinley law, the importation of these 
materials ranged from 215,000 to 322,000 pounds a year: during 1895, under the 
Wilson law, they were over 20,000,000 pounds, and during 1896 over 17,000,000. 
In 1897, when a tariff on all woolen materials was expected, and when it was 
desired, therefore, to lay in a stock for several years, the importations rose to 
nearly 45,000,000 pounds. During 1898, 1899, and 1900, under the Dingley law, 
the im^rtations ran from 223,000 to 500.000 pounds. (376. ) 

Mr. Wood says that a great volume and v^ety of woolen goods are now being 
made and there are more substitutes for wool usm than ever before on account 
of this increased volume and variety. The increased use of substitutes has been 
particularly noticeable during the last year, since the great rise in wool. It is 
not due to the Dingley law so much as to the sneculanon abroad in wooL It 
is due also to the popular demand for cheap goods. Dotton is used more than 
ever before, and domestic wool waste and shoddies are also used. Shoddy is wool 
that has been worked one or more times before. Commercially there is no differ- 
ence between shoddy and wool extracts, although there is a difference in preparing 
the stock. Foreira shoddies are not now imported. The substitutes are mixed 
in with the wool in the spinning or carding, and in some instances before carding. 
Often in overcoating a cotton warp is used, and there are also cotton-mixed oasu- 
meres where the cotton is mixed In so that it can hardly be distinguished with 
the naked eye, though it could be discovered by chemical analysis. There is a 
method by which wool can be wound around a cotton core so that the yam is 
hardly discernible from the real wool yam, but the American Woolen Company 
does not make use of that method. It is ns^ in a small way by knitters. 

In some cases the use of cotton gives a better finished cloth, and, considering 
the price of the cloth, its use is an advantage. (Dloth made of shoddy would not 
have the durability of cloth made of pure wool. Goods in which cotton is used 
are more durable than those in which shoddy is used. In meral, the coloring in 
goods made of wool substitutes is not so satisfactory as the coloring in pure woolens. 
Goods in which shoddy is used are in general use, and the use of sh<Kldy is on the 
whole a benehi; to the public, because a very satisfactory piece of cloth can be 
bought for very much lees money than that for which cloth made entirely of wool 
oouM be bought There has b^ great improvement in the methods in which 
waste products are utilized. The higher pades of cloth are pure wool. There 
would 06 no occasion to introduce shoddy into very fine goods except perhaps for 
backing purposes. A very small percentage of shoddy is used in memum-prioed 
goods. SubaUtutes for wool are used to greater perfection abroad than they are 
m this country. 

Cloths oont^ng shoddy are sold on the market for what they are. (515, 517, 
518, 519, 620.) 

Mr. Steel states that each dass of goods is made in England in a district of its 
own, and that there is one district almost entirely devotra to the manufacture of 
ahoddy or, as it is called there, muugo. It is true that shoddy is used in making 
vary good articles. Mr. Steel understands that **in Germany, where they make 
the finest broaddoths, they can not give them the proper finisa without tiie use of 
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a oertaiii proportion of what they call mnngo. It gives a higher Inster, a higher 
finish, to the goods.” (240.) 

12. Quality of American woolens.— Ur, Wood says that the worsteds inanufac- 
tnred oy the American Woolen Company are superior to the Bradford goods. 
There is no reason for importing foreign woolens. Those manufactured in this 
country are quite equal to the foreign goods, although there are some very expen- 
sive foreign goods, into which more laoor is put than is put into any goods in this 
country, which are superior to American products. Those, however, are excep- 
tional goods. American kerseys are superior to foreign kerseys. The clay diago- 
nals made in this country are more honest than the foreign goods, and there are 
no clay diagonals made anywhere which are superior to some made in this country. 
The public is beginning to appreciate the quality ot American-made Woolens. 

In the dyeing of woolens there has never been a higher degree of success than 
now. Each dyer, of course, has his own methods, though practically the same 
formula is used in this country as is used abroad. The manufacturers here avail 
themselves of the most desirable dyestuffs, whether manufactured in this country 
or elsewhere. (51/5, 517, 519.) 

13. PnVes.— Mr. Wood says that cloth was never made so cheaply under pro- 
tected wool as it is being made to-day. People are paying more for the same goods 
now, however, than they did under free wool, as the manufacturers are paying 
more for wool than thev did 1 hen. ( 513. ) 

Mr. Steel, who has had experience both in England and in the United States, 
says that the prices of woolen goods are considerably higher in this country than 
in England. ‘ ‘ The raw material carries a duty, and of course there are the higher 
wages and the greater expense generally attendant upon carrying on the mill. 
The general expenses, cost of plant, and all that, are very much higher here than 
in England.” The difference in price is not always as areat as the tariff. This is 
esjiecially true of the commoner class of goods, partly because of the competition 
among American manufacturers, partly because they re(iuire less skill, ana partly 
because these cheap goods '*are well protected by the weight duty— the specific 
dutv.” (239.) 

Mr. Folwrll, a woolen manufacturer, says that prices are considerably higher 
now than under the Wilson tariff, because wool is higher. They are no higher in 
proportion to the cost of raw material. Perhaps they are rather lower than under 
the Harrison Administration, on account of the increase of competition and the 
larger scale of man uf acture. ( 21 5, 217. ) 

14. Export trade.— Mr. Wood says that there can be no export trade in woolens 
successfully built up until the manufacturers can buy raw materials as cheap as 
foreign manufacturers get them. In addition to having free wool or a rebate 
equal to the duty on all wool used, there would have to be sufficient protection on 
woolen manufactures to eiiualize the difference in wages and interest. In some 
instances woolens have been exported, but the attempt was largely experimental, 
and there has never been a successful export trade in woolen manufactures. ( 51 5. ) 

15. Cancellation of oMers.— Mr. Steel refers to the custom of the trade which 
permits the cancellation of orders as the principal difficulty in his business. Orders 
are not regarded as binding;, and the cancellation of them leaves on the hands of 
^e manufacturers quantities of goods which they have to sacrifice. (239. ) 

16. Depression of bustiiewa.— Mr. Folw'kll, testifying in December. 1900, said 
that the woolen business was somewhat depressed at that time in consequence of 
a sharp decline in the price of wool. This had led all buyers to restrict their pur- 
chases to their immediate needs. When things were fairly settled, Mr. Folwell 
expected a good business again. (214. ) 

Mr. Justice declares that American manufacturers never supplied so large a 
part of the demand of the American people for woolen goods as at present. Run- 
ning full time, they can make in 12 months as many goods as the American people 
can oonsumein Idmonths. They did run full from .1 uly, 1899, to July . 1900, employ- 
ing more people and paying higher wages than ever before. They thus overstocks 
the market with woolens. (879.) 

B. Tarliriegltlatloii«>-l. E/eefo/fanyowtrooZonproduefion.— Mr. Justice 
deifiares that the wool product of the United States has never decreased except 
when there has keen no tariff on wool, and that under protective tariffs it has 
increased faster than that of any other nation in the world. From 1878 to 1884 
we had the highest tariff on wool that we have ever had — 124 cents a pound. The 
tariff law of isatreduced the duty to 10 cents a pound. The McKIuIot tariff fixed 
it at 11 cents. The Wilson tariff act of 1893 repealed it altogether. The Oingley 
law of 1897 fixed itagain at 11 cents a pound. ]^om 1878 to 1884, under the highest 
tariff, the wool blip of the United States increased 100 per cent. That of Australasia 
increased during the same period 64 per cent; that of Argentina, 85 per cent: that 
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of the Ca^ of Good Hope, 60 per cent. Mr. Justice obaracterizes all these coun- 
tries as nee- trade countries, '^or countries which have no tariff to foster or stimu- 
late the wool industry. In Great Britain during the same period the wool clip 
decreased 19 per cent. In 1880 there were about 40,500,000 sheep in the United 
States. By 1884 the number had increased some 25 per cent, to about 50,500,000. 
But the 10-cent duty under the law of 1888 was an inadequat^rotection. In 1888 
the number had decreased to 41,500,000. As soon as Mr. Harrison was elected 
President, ‘4t was coniidently ^lieved and asserted that adequate protection 
would be ^ven to wool growing, and the McKinley law was the culmination of that 
promise, in that it raised the duty from 10 cents to 1 1 cents. The docks increased 
to 47,000,000 head in 1898. Then the Wilson tariff act brought free wool, and 
sheep were fattened and sold to the butcher. In 1896 the docks numbered only 
86,500,000. Upon the election of McKinley, even before the Dingley act was 
passed, they mgan to increase again, and by 1900 they numbered 40,000,000. 
(372-874.) 

Mr. Justice thinks that it would have been most unfortunate if the reciprocity 
treaty which was proposed between the United States and Argentina, reducing 
the duty on Argentine wool by one-dfth, had been condrmed. Our imports of 
wool from A^entina are larger than from any other country except British 
Australasia. The United States takes practically all the carpet wool produced in 
Argentina. The name of carpet wool is misleading, since a very large part of it is 
used in clothing and blankets; but the amount of this coarse wool produced in 
Argentina is rapidly decreasing. Only aboutS per cent of the Argentina wool clip 
is now carpet wool, and over 60 per cent of the wool brought from Argentina into 
the United States is of dner grade. Almost all the wool produced there is similar 
to our own product. With a reduction of one-fifth in the duty, we should soon 
imiKirt more wool, similar to that which we ourselves raise, from Argentina than 
from all other countries. While the wool production of the countries of the South- 
ern Hemisphere, other than the River Plata countries, decreased 12j^ per cent from 
1805 to 1900. the wool exports from the RiverPiataincreased8f per cent. Argentina 
has been for several years the largest buyer of fine and pedigree sheep in the world. 
She is going through the same course of development which New Mexico went 
through— in the replacement of sheep that produced coarse carpet wool with finer 
breeds. 

As to the argument for a reciprocity duty, that our exports to Argentina, and 
particularly our exports of agricultural implements, would be greatly increased if 
we took her products on more favorable terms, Mr. Justice presents a statement 
showing that during the 3 years 1897. 1898, and 1899 only 7i per cent of the exports 
of wool from Argentina went to the United States and 92^ per cent went to Europe, 
while 91 1 per cent of the Argentine imports of agricultural implements came from 
the United States and only Hf per cent from other countries. In 1897, when we 
took wool without duty, Argentina bought less than $500,000 worth of agricultural 
machinery of us. In the 2 years 1898 and 1899, when wool came in under a duty 
of 11 cents, or, including carpet wool, perhaps on the average about 10 cents, we 
sold over $3,000,000 worth of machinery to Argentina. (886-896. ) 

Mr. Justice says that wool can not be produced in the United States, where sheep 
have to be housed and fed grain part of the year, in competition with the Southern 
Hemisphere, where they graze out all year round. Even in the territories where 
they graze over Government land hay must be cut for them for the winter. (892. ) 

Mr. Wood thinks that the woolgrowers would be lietter off under free wool. 
In some of the Territories and States the clip of wool actually increased during 
the free-wool period. In the eastern or farming States it decreased, but it had 
been continuously decreasing for many years. The American farmers do not 
seem to care to raise wool, but there is reason to believe that wool can be raised 
in the ranch States as cheaply and as advantageouslysuii in Australia. In some 
locfdities, perhaps, flocks decreased rapidly under the Wilson law, but since wool 
is a by-product of the farm the probabilities are that the eastern woolgrower 
would receive about as much under free wool as he does now. Wool is not now 
inch an important branch of husbandry in this country. It is chiefly in the hands 
of a few growers west of the Mississippi, and more than one-half of the clip of 
this country is raised on ranches, and largely, it seems, on free Government lands. 
The indnst^ would not be injured ^ free wool. The bnsineatof raising wool in 
the far Western States where land is free is too profitable to he abandoned, and 
would continue to increase even though it should decrease in the East. There is 
not enough wool raised to supply the world’s demand, and substitutes have to be 
resorted to. Wool will be wanted, and the demand will bring the production and 
encourage the raising of wool. The removal of the tariff would not necessarily 
inor o a so the demand for wool, though the demand would be likely to be affseted 
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if the price were lower. The naioral expectation wonld be that this increase of 
demand wonld tend to bring np the price of wool. (516, 517, 516.) 

2. Free wool; attitude of manufacturere.—Jdr. Justice states that there were 
only a dozen or 15 wool manufacturers in the United States who desired the exper- 
iment of free wool to be tried, and it was tried under the Wilson bill, and that 
eyery one of them, without exception, has confessed that it was a serious and 
costly error. Only very few woolen manufacturers will admit that wool duties 
are not too high; out while they would like to have them lower, not a single man 
is willing to take the risk of tariff changes. They prefer to endure any disadvan- 
tages they are at rather than to have a change even broached. (382, 397. ) 

Mr. Dornan, a manufacturer of ingrain carpets, says that there were both 
advantages and disadvantages in the experiment of free wool. “ The advantage 
of cheap material was a favorable factor; the loss of a market by reason of the 
want of employment of the working people was a factor the other way. ” (314. ) 

X Effect of tariff on prices of wool— Mr. Justice says that in 1895 and 1896, 
when the Wilson tariff law was in full force, wool brought no more money in 
America, and sometimes even a little less money, than wool of the same kind 
broimht in London. “ The American woolgrower had been persuaded that if the 
tariff was taken off the American demand wonld elevate the I^ondon price, and 
he would get as good a price for his wool without tudff as he did before; but 
instead of that the London price declined a little, and the American price declined 
a great deal: and it fell from 29| cents under the McKinley law in 1892, to 174 
cents under the Wilson law in 1895. In 1896, the price had gone up in London to 
19 cents, but in the American market it only raised to 18 cents. It was worth 
actually one-half cent a pound in the American market less than the same wool 
brought in free-trade London. But in 1897, when the Dingley act was passed, 
prices immediately went back, so that on January 1, 1900, merino wool was worth 
36^ cents in the United States that had been worth only 17 cents under the free- 
trade period, and which was worth only 31 cents in the London market at that 
time (January 1, 1900).” 

October 1, 1900, the price of No. GO’s tops was 44 per cent lower than that of 
January 1, 1900; 32 per cent lower than tne average price of 1899, and lOjf per 
cent lower than the average price of 1892. The London value of XX Ohio, a 
similar wool, was Ji3i per cent lower than the average price of 1899, and 12| wr 
cent lower than the average of 1892. On the other hand, the value of XX Ohio 
in the United States, where it was protected by the Dingley tariff, was only 3f per 
cent lower than the average of 1892. In 1892, under the McKinley act, the Ameri- 
can prices averaged only 10 cents a pound above London prices. In 1900, how- 
ever, XX Ohio wool would not fetch over 17 cents in London, while its value in 
the United States was 28^ cents, a difference of 1 14 cents. (378, 379. ) 

Mr. Justice says that the tariff makes a difference of about 75 cents a pound on 
the pure scoured wool which enters into a suit of clothes. The suit which he had 
on contained about 3 pounds of wool, so that the wool tariff made a difference in 
the cost of it of about |2.25. (379.) 

4. Effect of tariff on wool on mariufactiire.—'M.T. Wood says that with free wool 
and ad^uate protection on manufactured goods the woolen manufacturers could 
keep their mills much better engaged and could give employees more steady work. 
They would be enabled to produce a greater volume at a lo wer cost, and conditions 
would thereby be created which would admit of the exportation of goods. If the 
manufacturers were in a position to export, they comd keep their machinery 
^ployed at times, when now it becomes necessary to shut down. Previous to 
the last election and incidental thereto, one>tblrdof the machine^ of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company was idle for months, and there was a loss to its employees of 
f 1 ,000.000 in wages. If the company had been able to export goods, this idleness 
and loss of wages might have been prevented, and the ^ple of the country 
would have received great benefit in cheaper goods. The duty on wool is handi- 
capping the woolen industry. Elsewhere, Mr. Wood states, that the mills are 
busier now than they were during the free wool period. During the years from 
1894 to 1897, he says, under the free wool tariff, the woolen manufacturers suffered 
materially from the competition of foreign made goods. There was competition in 
most grades of |pods, though the competition was, perhaps, more severe in the 
finer goods. Stul the American manufacturers were able to meet about every- 
thing that could be madeabroad, except perhaps overcoatings and fabrics of that 
deeoription. They did not have sufficient time to try the free wool experiment 
satisfMtorily. It is probable that if Uiey bad been given sufficient time they 
could have held their own, provided, idways, that prot^on on the manufactured 
goods had been maintained. (515, 516, 518, 519.) 

Mv« FiMiWiLL, a woolen mannfaotnrer, testifiM that his trade had no more than 
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got efitablished under the McKinley bill before the Wilson bill was passed, and 
Free wool, coupled with the importation of goods at amnoh lower j^ce, stoppM his 
mill. Heonly ran about half his capacity during theperiod of the Wilson biU. The 
markets were flooded both with goods and with woof. ** But it is pretty well over 
now, and if we are simply let (done I think everything will work out right In 
other words, with our trade any legislation, either one way or the other, will 
unsettle us.’’ (214,215.) 

5. Effect of tariff on tooolena on manufacture.— hit. Wood says that if the tariff 
were removed from woolen mannfactui^ this country would be inundated with 
foreign goods. American woolen mills would be obliged to close, and could only 
resume operations through adjusting labor costs to meet European conditions. 
Even if they had free wool the manufacturers would be emphatically opposed to 
the abolition of the tariff on woolens. The woolen manufacturers do not look 
upon the tariff on woolens as a tax on the consumers. It certainly is not so to-day. 
(517.) 

Mr. Steel, a worsted manufacturer, says that previous to 1884 he was an 
importer of woolen goods, but the larger p(urt of his business was in goods of 
American manufacture. He used to make contracts with mills for the exclusive 
control of their products, either throughout or in certain lines. The change of 
the tariff in 1883, though it was not a very heavy change, was enough to destroy 
entirely his business in American woolens. His house built up quite a large busi- 
ness in foreign goods, taking the place of the American goods. It established a 
factory of its own at Bradford, England, shipping the product almost entirely to 
this country. This continued until the McKinley tarifl; was enacted and entirely 
blocked these operations. Mr. Steel then brought a large part of his machinery 
to this country and established a factory at Bristol, Pa. The business has since 
been carried on without interruption, except by the Wilson tariff. That tariff 
compelled the house to stop the mills for a while and discharge the employees. 
(236,337.) 

6. Rebate of tariff. — Mr. Wood refers to the fact that there is a rebate on 
exported woolen goods in the manufacture of which foreign wool has been used 
to the extent of the duty on the imported wool, but says that where foreign and 
domestic wool are both used in goods the calculation necessary to fix the amount 
of the rebate is so complicated mat it is not practicable to take advantage of It 
It would not be practicable to manufacture cloth wholly from foreign wools for 
foreign markets exclusivelv, an that would involve special patterns and styles 
apart from the general production of the mills, and would not pay. It would be 
to the advantage of the manufacturers if there could be a rebate on all manufac- 
tured woolens exported equivalent to the duty on the raw materials. (515. ) 

7. Undervaluation of imports.— "H t. Steel says that while, according to his 
expeiience, purchases of woolens from England are usually made through com- 
mission houses, which charge a commission to the buyer instead of to the manu- 
facturer, purchases of German goods are largely nmde through agents on this 
side, and occasionally from the German manufacturers direct. He believes, from 
his own experience, that undervaluation is a general practice of German manu- 
facturers and exporters when they have to meet an ad valorem tariff. He men- 
tions an experience of his own in which a German manufacturer sugrated a 
valuation 10 per cent below the actual price asl^he usual custom-house valuation. 
Mr. Steel adds that when the tariff duty is 50 per cent, 10 per cent undervaluation 
is 6 per cent clear profit. He believes that the specific duty is a large element of 
protection to the American manufacturer. At the same time be beUeves that one 
of the reasons why undervaluations were successful was because the administra- 
tive law conneotea with the tariff law was never really enforced. He never knew 
an instance in which the elements of cost were demanded by the Board of General 
Appraisers. (240, 241.) 

Mr. Justice says that ad valorem duties give a great oppcnrtnnity for fraud by 
undervaluation. Under the Wilson act all duties on wo(^ j^oods were ad valo- 
rem. For this reason he does not think that the increased importations shown 
% the statistics of the Treasury Department at all represents the actual increase. 
The figuree show under the McKinley act $^,500,000 m 1892, $80,200,000 in 1898: 
and in 1804, when merchants restricted their purchases because they anticipated 
lower duties, $17,800,000. Under the Wilson act diey show $88,500,000 in 1895. 
$68,600,000 in 1896, and for the first 7 months of 1897, when g(^ were rushed in 
in anticipation of a higher tariff, $49,200,000. (880.) 

8. Comj^ndf or compensatory duties,— Ui, Jusnos explains the principle of 
oompoima, or compensatory duties. It takes 4 pounds of average unwariied wool, 
as the farmer sells it. to mitfe a pound of doth. If the duty on unwashed wool a 
Uomti,adii^of44oentB a pcinid on cloth is neci sa isT y merily to oomp ens a ts 
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the mannfaotiirer for the duty on his wool. This specific duty is no protection to 
the manufacturer. His protection is given by a farther ad valorem duty, say, of 
50 per cent, on the cloth. (382. ) 

€• Conditions of liibor.— 1. Nationality, —T^r, Folwell supposes that a 
great proportion of his employees are American. Some of the head men are English 
bom, because, when he started his worsted mill, the industry was new in this conn* 
try, and it was necessary to bring the head workers from the other side. (215, ) 

Mr. J USTICK says that there is more American help employed in the Philadelphia 
mills than in those of New England. This is an advantage to Philadelphia. The 
Frenoh-Canadian element, which has become so large in New England, rarely 
improves in the first generation, and has no desire to improve. The American 
operatives in the Philadelphia mills are as self-respecting and progressive as other 
Americans. (385.) 

2. Employment— Justice declares that during 1899 and 1900 the American 
woolen mills employed more people than ever before, and raised wages on the aver- 
age 10 per cent. (370, 380. ) 

3. Trapes.-— Mr. Steel speaks of a weaver, a woman who worked for him in 
England for about $5 a week, who has since worked for him in Pennsylvania on 
the same loom and on similar goods and has made $14 a week Mr. Steel now has 
male weavers that earn as much as $18 a week. He never knew one to earn over 
fi7.50 in England. Mr. Steel also speaks of a machinist who had worked 27 years 
m England and earned only 30 shillings a week, or about $7.50, and whom he paid 
as much as $18 m Pennsylvania, while '‘his regular pay, independent of overwork, 
was about $16.50.” (237, 242, 24.5. ) 

Mr. Wood thinks that the wages of the operatives in the mills of the American 
Woolen Company average about 100 per cent higher than the wages paid in Eng- 
land. In a general way, the product per man and per machine is greater in this 
country. (615.) 

Mr. Folwell testifies that his rates of wages are about the same now as under 
the McKinley bill, but that when the Wilson bill was in force the general rate was 
about 10 per cent lower, and about half his mill was stopped. He attributes the 
fact that wages are higher in America than in Europe exclusively to the tariff. 
He understands that while wages in American woolen mills are about double what 
is paid in France and Germany, they are a little less than double what is paid in 
England. (215.) 

XVU. CABFET TRADE. 


A. Development of the carpet Indi:i8try.— 1. History.— Mr. George 
McNeik, secretary of W. & J. Sloane, carpet dealers, says that half a century ago 
fully 90 ^r cent of the carpets consumed in the United States were imported, while 
to-day more than 90 per cent of the carpets consumed here are manufactured in 
this country. In 1850 it was estimated that the amount of capital employed in the 
carpet industry was about $4,000,000, and the value of the yearly product about 
$5, (^,000; while to-day it is estimated that not less than $50,000,()()0 is invested in 
the industry, ana that the value of the yearly product is not much under $75,000,- 
000. It is estimated also that not less than 250,000 running yards of floor covering 
are tamed out daily by the carpet mills of the country. In the carpet industry is 
included the rug industry. (708. ) 

2. Causes of development.— U.!. McNeir says that the wonderful mwthof the 
carpet industxy is due more largely to the protective tariff than to all other cauBes 
omnbked. (708. ) 

Mr. Dorn AN, a manufacturer of Ingrain carpets, also says that the carpet indus- 
try has been built up by tariff protection. (810. ) 


B. Conditions of capital and business.—!. Prosperous condition.— 
Mr. McNeir says that the carpet industry has shared in the prosperity which has 
been general thronghout the connixy, and that there have been fair returns upon 
the capital invested. There has been no time in the past when more carpet and 
rug looms were in operation or labor more steadily employed than is tne case 
tJday. (708,710.) 

2. Prices*— Ur, MoNbir says that the prices of carnets have advanced 10 to 15 
per cent in the last 5 years. Part of the advance is due to the imposition of the 
auty on carpet wools; part of it is due to the increased wages wnich are paid. 
(717.) 

8. Sales methods.—^. MoNm says that during the past 6 vean the cost of 
carpets has materially increased. Competition has made it necessary to 
pnt tBore aaksmen on the road with a larger variety of qualities and patterns. 
Formerly bniinesB was confined largely to jobbers who made periodical tripe to 
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Kew York, Boston, and Philadelphia markets to examine samples and place orders. 
(710.) 

4. Export trade.-— yLr. McNeir says that American skill and In^nnity in the 
constmction of looms and other carpet machinery have put American manufac- 
tnrers far ahead of loreij^n mannfactnrers in the onantity of ca]^t produced per 
loom. This, together with a certain distinct ana national difmrence in design 
and colorings, has enabled the American manufacturer to dispose of a part of his 
surplus product abroad. The value of our exports reached the highest point in 
1 804, when $350,000 worth were exported. The decrease in the value of the exports 
since that time is in part due to the provisions of the Dingley law, which imposed 
a duty of 4 cents per pound on carpet wools costing less than 13 cents, and 7 cents 
per pound on car^t wools costing more than 13 cents. The English manufac- 
turer bids in the light shrinkage wools at a little above 13 cents a pound, and the 
American manufacturer is obliged to pass them bv, because he would have to 
pay a 7-cent duty on them, and is forced to buy the heavy shrinkage wools in 
order to get wools at a price permitting him to pay only 4 cents a pound duty. If 
such high duties are to be levied on carpet wools, they should be in the form of 
ad valorem rather than specific duties. The American manufacturer would then 
be able to secure a lietter (luality of wool by paying perhaps only 1 cent per pound 
more than for a poorer quality, without being obliged to pay in addition 8 cents 
per pound more duty. 

The falling off in the export business is not entirely due to the tariff on carpet 
wools, however. In 1894 there were no cheap moquette looms in England, but 
since that time the English manufacturer has put in cheap Axminster looms and 
by so doing has kept his home market for that class of goods for himself. 

There is one other reason for the falling off of the export business, and that is 
that tlie demand for carpets at home has been so great as to leave a comparatively 
small suqilus for shipment abroad. 

It is true that 99 per cent of the duty on carpet wools is rebated when the car- 
pets are exported, but the cost of tracing the imported wool from the time it 
enters the factory until the finished product is ready for export, together with 
the interest on the amount of duties locked up in the hands of the Government, 
reduces the rebate to about 85 per cent of the duty. The manufacturer must 
prove to the satisfaction of the customs authorities that the original bale of wool, 
on which claims for rebate are made, is the particular wool that wont into the 
carpets presented for export. It is only the large factories that undertake to do 
any export business. (708, 709, 716.) 

Mr. McNeir says that American carpet manufacturers, in common with other 
American manufacturers, must make a lower price on goods sold abroad, in order 
to comi>ete with local products, than the price for which they could afford to sell 
goods in this country. Only surplus products are sold abroad. It is better for 
the manufacturer to run his mill steadily at its fullest capacity, thereby reducing 
to a minimum the cost of production, and dispose of his surpras at cost or nearly 
cost abroad, than to force his surplus production upon the home market and thus 
demoralise prices. At home he has only the competition of men who pay the same 
schedule of wages that he pays, and who are under the same heavy nxed charges; 
but the moment he enters the foreign market he is in competition with a schedule 
of wages from 40 to 00 per cent, less than he pays, and with manufacturers who 
are ddng business under smaller fixed charges than are possible in this country. 
Unfriendly critics might argue from the fact that carpets sold abroad are sold at 
lower prices than at home, that the protection afforded to the carpet industry had 
served to increase prices to the consumer; but when it is remembered that a yard 
of Wilton carpet sold at wholesale in 1875 for $8.35, and a yard of moquette carpet 
sold in 1877 for $3, and that the wholesale price of a yard of Wilton carpet in 1900 
was $1.95, and the price of a yard of Moquette was 85 cents, it will be seen that 
home competition has taken care of the interests of the consumer and has reduced 
prices. 

It would not be possible for American carpet manufacturers to have a surplus 
which they could sell abroad if the duties on carpets were materially reduced. 
They would not be able to enter foreign markets if they were compelled to struggle 
for their home market. It must be home in mind that it is only the surplus prod- 
uct which is sold abroad. A man won’t go to the expense and encounter the 
diffioultiee of selling in foreign markets if he can sell at home. It would not be 
possible for an American manufacturer to manufacture exclusively for the foreign 
market if he had to pay a duty on his raw materials, and at the same time had to 
pay high American wages, unless he had machinery so superior that he could turn 
out 75 per cent more goods on the same loom than could his foreign competitor. 
( 709 , 710 ,™.) 
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6, Tariff on carpet wools.— Mx. MoNeib says that there are no carpet wools pro- 
dnoed in this country. American wool is too fine a wool to be nsed in carpets. 
Carpet wools must be stiff and wiry and verv much like hair, yet have all the 
wearing qualities of wool. Wools raised in this countrv are too fine in quality 
and do not stand up sufficiently. The American farmer has found it more profit- 
able to raise the finer wools, which he can sell for from 20 to 25 cents a pound, than 
to raise carpet wools which he would have to sell for 8, 10, or 12 cents a pound. 
In view of the fact that carpet wools are not produced in this country, the duties 
imposed are unjustly high and place a serious burden upon one of the greatest 
industries of the country. ( 709, 71 7, 718. ) 

Mr. Dornan thinks that the duty on carpet wool might safely be somewhat 
lower than at present, though he does not wish to raise the question. (314.) 

6. Oriental r?q/s.— Mr. McNeir says that oriental rugs do not compete either in 
price or in quality with any goods manufactured in the United States. They par- 
take too much of the temperament, the traditions, and the environment of the peo- 

f de who make them ever to be successfully produced elsewhere. Especially would 
t be impossible for them to be produced in this country, where the slow methods 
of preparing the raw materials and the dyes and the weaving by hand are looked 
upon as primitive. Lower duties on oriental rugs could be aaopted without in 
any way injuring any American industry. No interests suffered when the Mc- 
Kinley law rates of 00 cents a Sfiuare yard and 40 per cent ad valorem were in 
force, nor, in fact, were there any protests even under the Wilson law rate of 40 
per cent ad valorem. It is admitted that the importations of oriental rugs have 
greatly increased in the last few years, but the increase of importation is due more 
to the development of American taste than because the rugs can be purchased at 
anything like the price charged for American rugs and carpets. The importation 
of oriental rugs i.s regulated more by the conditions of the times and the general 
prosperity of the people than by the rates of duty. Instead of injuriously affect- 
ing any American industry, the importations of oriental rugs has done much to 
stimulate a demand for American products and to increase the popularity of car- 
pets woven in one piece. American manufacturers of carpets and rugs recognize 
this fact. There should lie a duty on oriental rugs, but the duty should not be 
higher than that imposed by the McKinley law. (710-712. ) 

7. Straw Mr. McNeir says mat imported straw mattings come into 

competition with the ingrain c^ar^ts manufactured in this country. Some five 
years ago statistics were collected, which showed that the sale of carpets had been 
reduced fully 25 per cent through the increased importation of straw mattings. 
In 1900 the total importations of straw mattings amounted to $2,040,901, that 
amount representing, as nearly as may be estimated, 38,300,000 yards. These 
38,000,000 yards of straw mattings, which were brought into the country in 1900. 
unciuestionably took the place of many millions of yards of ingrain and cheap 
tamtry carxiets. 

The cheapness of straw mattinp is largely due to the cheapness of the labor 
employed in manufacture. In China the weaver receives 5 cents a day in gold, 
and in Japan weavers receive about 10 cents a day in gold, while in the United 
States weavers of ingrain carpets receive $2 a day. 

The highest priced mattings cost about 25 cents a yard, and the cheapest about 
8i cents a yard in gold. Fully 95 per cent of all the straw mattings brought into 
this country under the present duties cost less than 10 cents a yard in gold. Upon 
mattings costing less t^n 10 cents a yard the duty is only 3 cents. 

Formerly straw mattings were brought to this' country in sailing vessels, but 
since 1899 fully 75 per cent have been brought by steamer. Thu change has 
brought about so great a reduction in the cost of transportation that a saving has 
been made in the cost of doing business which is nearV> if not quite, equivalent 
to the duties imposed. 

Furthermore, power looms have been introduced in the manufacture of straw 
mattings, and by the use of these looms the cost of production can be reduced to 
one-fourth of the present cost of production. When the power looms come into 
general use in China and Japan, as they inevitably will, the importations of straw 
mattings into this country will undoubtedly be largely increased. The result 
will be that the manufacturers of the cheaper grades of carpets will be brought 
face to fape with disaster, if not absolutely ruined, unless new and effectual tariff 
legation comes to their relief. 

It is estimated that in the year 1900 about 83,000,000 yards of ingrain carpets 
were manufactured, while the full capacity of the ingrain looms of the country 
is about 50,000,000 yards. The difference <x 17,000,000 yards between the capacity 
of the ingiuin looms of the country and the actual production reraesents a fall- 
Ing off duealmost entirely to the competition of straw mattings. Theprodnotion 
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of ingrain carMts has steadily decreased during the last five years and a large 
number of worlonen have been thrown out of employment. 

The average price of ingrain carpets in this countrv is 35 cents a yard, that 
average being made up from a range of prices extending ^m 16 cents to 65 cents. 
It is the cheaper grades of these carpets, which are made almost entirely of cotton, 
with which tne imported straw mattings compete. (712-715. ) 

Mr. Dobnan, a manufacturer of ingrain carpets, says that from 1860 to 1808 the 
product of ingrain carpets was more than 50,OW,0()0 yards annually; in 1 900 it was 
not more than 33,000,000 yards. The cause of this falling off was not, he thinks, 
the increased use of hardwood floors and rugs, because the people who«have 
hardwood floors are not the people who use Ingrain carpets; they use a higher 
grade. The thing which has cut into the ingrain carpet trade is the importation 
of straw mattings. 8,000,000 yards of matting were imported in 1802, and about 
40,000,000 yards in 1000. Mr. Dornan finds the reason of this graat increase of 
imports in the conditions of foreign exchange which have been brought about by 
monetary regulations. About 1890 the value of silver was from 90 cents to a 
dollar an ounce. When the American GKivemment discontinued the purchase of 
silver, the price fell to 58 cents. The Chinese laborer who makes these matting 
is paid in silver, perhaps 20 cents a day. When this is converted into gold, at the 
present rate of exchange, it becomes 10 cents a day. The average value of the 
mattings imported, measured in silver, is 13.7 cents a yard. Its gold value is 6.7. 
Matting was free under the McKinley bill. When the Dingley bill was under 
consideration, Mr. Dornan and others secured from Mr. Dingley, Mr. Dalzell, 
and Mr. Payne a promise of a 10 per cent, duty on mattings. This was thrown 
out by the Senate, and matting was put on the free list; but by the heroic efforts 
of Mr. Quay, a duty of 3 cents a yard on mattings costing 10 cents, and 7 cents 
and 30 per cent, on more expensive mattings, was enacted. By the operation of 
the exchanges, the value of nearly all matnngs is brought below 10 cents, so that 
they pay only the 3 cent duty. Adding 3 cents to the average import value, 6,7 
cents, we obtain the value of 9.7 cents, duty paid, or 4 cents less than the nominal 
value at the place of origin. The duty does not make up for the operation of the 
exchanges under the influence of the reduced price of silver. 

There are two remedies for this state of things. A high duty might be enacted; 
it would need to be as much aslOcentsa yard, or 130 per cent, to give efficient pro- 
tection. The other possibility is bimetallism by international 'agreement. Eng- 
land, Germany, France, Austria, Bussia, and the United States, if they would 
agree, could control the world in this respect. Mr. Dornan realizes the great 
diffic^ty of applying either of these remedies. So far as the tariff is concerned 
it is almost an absolute impossibility to make an amendment in one respect with- 
out opening up the entire question. 

Not less than 25,000 work people are engaged in the production of ingrain car- 
pets, and for the last 3 or 4 years they have not had two-thirds employment. The 
condition of the industry absolutely demands some relief. The highest selling 
price of an all-wool in^in cai^t, which is the one that gives the best results, Is 
47i cents a square yard. The imported matting probably retails at 15 cents, or 20 
at the outside. If something is not done to protect the ingrain carpet industry, 
it will be wiped out. Eighty per cent of the whole product of ingrain carpet is 
made in Pennsylvania, and 95 per cent of this 80 per cent is made in Philadelphia. 
The largest producer of ingrain carpet, however, is in Lowell, Mass. (310-816.) 

€• Condltioiis of labor.— Wopes.— Mr. MoNeir says that there has been 
an advance in the wages of the workmen employed in the carpet mills of from 10 
to 15 percent since 1895. More important even than the advance of wages is the 
fact tnat employment has been steadier, so that, as a matter of fact the yearly 
earnings of the employees have increased at least 30 to 40 per cent. (710. ) 

Mr. Dornan thinks that the wages paid in this industry in Philadelphia are at 
least 25 per cent Ugher than those paid in New England and New York. (314.) 

XVin. SILK TBADE. 

A. Dewelopmeiit of silk nanafactiire.— 1. HUtorv Mr. 

Jaques Hubbb, of the firm of Schwarzenbacb, Huber & Oo., of New York, in the 
treatise prepared by him and submitted by Mr. Franklin Allen, states tl^t the 
beginning of tiie silk industry in the United States dates back to the yean 1825- 
1880, donng which time the fint trials in the manufaotnring of silk trimmings 
were made. In the following decade, 1880-1840, experiments were more frequent. 
Th/b heavy immigration during the years 1840 to 1^ aided in the development of 
the industry. years from 1860-1660 proved disastrous to the industry, and it 
barely escaped destruction. The protective tariff system, which grew out otf 
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Civil War conditions, brought the silk industry to life again and furthered its 
development. At the beginning of the seventies the yearly silk production of the 
United States amounted to only about 15,000,000; to-da^ the United States ranks 
tirst among civilized countries in regard to the (juantity of silk manufactured, 
and second in regard to the selling value of the manufactured goods, France 
being first. (070,071.) 

Piece-dyeing and printing branches were established early in the nineties in this 
country, and have increased rapidly in numljer under the Deration of the Dingley 
tariff law, so that to-day the American manufacturers dye and print, not only 
large quantities of domosticr raw silks, but also some imported silks. The printing 
works run only from November to April on full time. (074.) 

The exhibit of American silks at the Paris Ex]>osition was not representative of 
the imijortance of the silk industry in this country. To have given an exhibit 
worthy and representative of the immensity and the many-sidedness of the indus- 
try would have involved an expenditure of a great deal of money, time, and labor. 
(OOU.) 

Mr. Frank W. Cheney’, treasurer of Cheney Brothers, silk manufacturers, says 
that at first the only business in silk in this country that amounted to anything 
was done in sewing silks and threads. The production of woven goods did not 
amount to much until some time in the fifties. Ribbons were first manufactured. 
Experiments were going on all the time in weaving, but the impetus to the pro- 
duction of silks came when the war tariff was enacted. Practically the develop- 
ment of silk weaving dates from that time. To-day from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the silks consumed in the United States are made in this country. 
There has been considerable Increase in the consumption of silks in this country 
in recent years, this being due to the increased prosperity of the country and the 
ability of manufacturers and importers to supply silks at much lower prices than 
they were able formerly to do. (730, 727, 7o0. ) 

Mr. Charles F. Homer, treasurer of the Silk Association of America, says 
that prior to the high tariff, which was imposed bf‘(;ause of the necessities grow- 
ing out of the civil war, the silk industry in this country was of very little 
account When the duty of 00 per cent was placed upon silks, those who were 
interested m the silk-importing business immeuiately began to consider the possi- 
bility of manufacturing in this country, and those who had previously been 
interested in a small way in silk manufacturing were stimulated to extend their 
business. The increased demand for American silks and the lowering of the cost 
of production have led to the extension of the industry. 

At the beginning of the Civil War, the American market was supplied by Euro- 
pean manufacturers almost exclusively: to-day the market is largely supplied by 
the production of American looms and of A merican labor. The foreign silks con- 
sumed in this market are mostly high fashionable novelties. There are no grades 
of silks which can not be made in this country. There are certain silks in which 
the design is of more account than the grade of silk. While it would be possible 
to manufacture those goods in this country, the design originates m Paris and the 
goods are imported as Paris novelties. 

There have been very marked improvements in machinery, in methods of pro- 
duction and in the organization of factories. Power looms were first employed in 
the manufac*ture of silk in this country. They came into use within a lew years 
after the passage of the first high tariff act. The improvements in machinery 
have applied not only to weaving machinery but to every branch of the silk 
manufacturing industry. 

Formerly the silk industry was divided into specific branches, but now, in this 
country, though not in Europe, all the different branches of the silk industry are 
carried on unoer one management, and many of the manufacturers to-day take a 
bale of silk in the raw and turn it back upon the market a finished prodnct in 
every respect. ( 7(X). 7 02, 708. ) 

Mr. Franklin Allen, secretary of the Silk Association of America, presents 
tables compiled from the census figures of 1000, showing that there are 4S8 silk 
factories in the country; that the total amount of capital invested in the industry 
amounts to $81,052,301; that the average number of employees is 65,416; the total 
yearly wages, ^0,082,104; the output, $107,256,258; the total numbwof looms in 
use, 44,806, of which 44,188 are power looms and 178 band looms. In 1880 the 
number of power looms employed in the silk industry was 5,821 and the number 
of hand looms 8,15:1. In 1 8U0 there were 20,832 power looms in use and 1 ,747 hand 
looms. From the firares given it appears also that New Jersey ranks first and 
Pennsylvania second in the number of establishments, the capital invested, and 
^ ywly output: that New York ranks third in the number of establis^ents 
and In yearly output, and fourth in the amount of capital invested, and that Con- 
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necticnt ranks fourth in the number of establiahments and yearly ontpnt, and 
third in the amoant of capital invested. (685, 686. ) 

3. Development in Pennsylvania.— Allrn says that there have been serious 
and continual disagreements between the labor employed in the silk mills in New 
Jersey, especially in Paterson, and their employers. Because of these labor 
troubles the manufacturers have looked around for opportunities to establish the 
industry in other places. As a result, the silk industry nas been largely developed 
in Pennsylvania. (680.) 

Mr. Homer says that during the earlier years of the silk industry very high 
wages were paid. The wages paid were so high that it was impossible for Ameri- 
can manufacturers to compete successfully with foreign goods. When plain 
weaves became fashionable it was found that the work could be done more cheaply, 
and many manufacturers built new mills in the Lehigh Valley, where now they 
weave plain inosgrain silks and where they employ the daughters of miners as 
operatives. They took this means of reducing the cost of production and of avoid- 
ing labor complications. The labor in Pennsylvania is more reliable and less 
liable to labor troubles than is the case in Paterson. Nearly all of the staple plain 
products of the country are now manufactured outside of Paterson. Those classes 
of goods which re<iuire particular skill, such as fancy goods and classes of goods 
which have to be made at short notice and with quick changes of machinery and 
those which retiuiro diversified knowledge, are still largely manufactured in 
Paterson. (703,703.) 

3. Develoninent of sewing-ailk manufacture.— Idr. Ira Dimock, president of the 
Nonotuck Silk Company, a concern manufacturing all kinds of silk threads for 
sewing purposes, says that in 1858 that company produced only 250 pounds of silk 
a week, and employed but 50 hands; now the company produces 6,000 pounds a 
week and employs 750 hands. In 1852 the company made the first machine twist 
ever made for Mr. Singer, who was then experimenting with the sewing machine. 
At that time the company made 5 pounds of sewing silk for him. In the year 1801 
it sold him $100,000 worth. It was not able wholly to supply his needs, and he 
bought a silk factory in Newark, so as to be able to make his own silk. (698, 094. ) 

4. Development of silk dyeing.— Vix. Ja(’OB Wridmann, of the Silk Dyeing Com- 
pany of Paterson, N. J., says that when he came to this country in 1867 the 
silk-dyeing industry was of very little consequence. To-day it is fully as well 
established in this country as abroad. In some respects American dyers are ahead 
of foreign dyers, especially in turning out work cjuickly. They have better 
machinery and are better ecpiipped in every way than are the foreigners. The 
dyeing in this country is better than that of Europe, just because the goods are 
got out more quickly, and are therefore less handled. Silk is a*fine fiber and does 
not wind so well when much handled. In this country yarn-dyed silk can be 
delivered in 3 or 4 days, whereas in Europe it requires usually as many weeks. 
The dye works in this country are worked day and night in order h) get goods out 
quickly. Notwithstanding the fact that labor is more expensive in this country, 
^k dyeing can be done here somewhat more cheaply than it can be done abroad, 
this being due to the ^eater efficiency of American machinery and of American 
labor. Most of the dyes used come from Germany and France, though some 
American dyes are used. (704, 707. ) 

5. Causes of devdojvment.—lAx. Homer says that the protective tariff has been 
the cause of the remarkable development of the silk industry in this country. 
American silk manufacturers will be able to coxn^te with foreign manufacturers 
only when American labor is satisfied to accept European wages. (700. ) 

Mr. Otto Anoreae, Jr., of the firm of William Schroeder & Co., of New York 
City, says that the silk industry, so far as broad silk weaving is concerned, 
would never have been established in this country except for the protective tarifif. 
(692.) 

Mr. Huber states that the silk industry in the United States owes its develop- 
ment to the natural capability, common sense, enterprise, and self-confidence of 
the American merchant and manufacturer; to the fact that capital is always 
ready to support enterprise in the United States by giving extensive and liberal 
credits; to the support which is given to industrial enterprises by city and State 
governments in the form of tax privileges, donations of lots, etc.; to me intellec- 
tuality of the American technician, who has invented time-saving machinery; to 
the ability of the American operative; and to the easy intercourse between man- 
ufacturer and dealer, which enables the former to get fully and properly 
acquainted with the needs and wants of the latter. (670. ) 

6. Ben ^ to consumers .— Mr . Akdreae says that the American conenmer would 
undonbtMly have to pay a great deal higher price for silks if the silk industry in 
this country should be aeetroyed. The foreign manufacturers would have abso- 
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lute control of the business and could adTance prices or do whatever they pleased. 
(090.) 

Mr. Allen presents a list showing the low prices at which American silks haye 
recently been adverl^ed for sale in the daily papers, and says that the fact that 
silks can be bought at such low prices is due to the establishment of the silk 
industry in the United »State8. The low prices are due to home competition. (683. ) 


B« Conditions of capital and business.— 1. Silk Association of Amer- 
ica.— Mr. Allen says that the Silk Association of America is an organization of 
gentlemen interested in the silk industry, and was formed to develop and protect 
their common business interests; to have suMrvision over all matters that affect 
their interests; and to promote, in all suitable ways, the development of the silk 
industry. The association is not a business organization in the ordinary sense, 
and has no capital stock. (677. ) 

3. Cheney Brothers— Business and capitalizaUnn.—Mx. Cheney says that Cheney 
Brothers now produce spun-silk yams of all kinds, reel silk, trams and organzines, 
a great variety of woven goods, both piece-dyed and printed; upholstery and 
tapestry goods; ribbons; velvets, with both cotton and silk back, and plushes. In 
fact, they can make any variety of silk which is called for. The silk dress goods 
which they produce sell for from 75 cents to $I a yard. All kinds of figured, 

C * 1 , and printed silks are sold within those limits of price. When the firm first 
n business it had only about from half a dozen to a dozen girls employed; 
now it employs from 3,600 to 2,700 people. At the beginning the finn used only 
about 10 pounds of raw silk per week; now it uses 1,000 pounds a day; including 
spun silk, 3,000 pounds a day. The nominal capital of the company is $1,000,000, 
but probably six times that amount is invested in the business. The firm does a 
wholesale business entirely and sells its own goods, maintaining a sales depart- 
ment in New York and branch offices in Chicago, Boston, and Philadelphia. The 
yearly output is between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000. (736, 737, 732. ) 

8 . Bquqmieni of American silk mills,— IA t. Huber says that the machinery used 
in American silk mills is such that a simple weaver can do work which in other 
countries can be done only by the most skilled and experienced workers. Amer- 
ican machinery need not fear comparison with the beet machinery manufactured 
in Europe. The prices also are low, and imported looms are no longer much in 
demand. One American concern manufactures 30 different types of looms. 

The American manufacturer of silk has to devote considerable attention to the 
study of styles and fashions, and must be able to turn out many different kinds of 
goods. It 18 astonishing to note the facility with which the American mill changes 
from the manufacture of light to heavy silks, from simple to complicated, from 
plain to faconn5 goods, and from yam to piece-dyed weaves. For the last 10 years 
American mills have manufactured every weave, article, and quality which are 
known to mechanical weaving or which through alterations in machinery or sim- 
plification in manufacturing could be done by power-loom weaving. The mill of 
to day produces, with the exception of a few Lyons specialties, every style of silk 
placed upon the market. (673, 674. ) 

Mr. Huber says that quick delivery is a very important matter in the si Ik indus- 
try, and that the American dyer can deliver uncharged silk in 2 days, black and 
colored organzine and tram weighted, 70 to 80 per cent, in 5 to 6 days, and heavy- 
charged silk in 8 to 14 days. In special cases shorter deliveries can be made. 
Moreover, the work done is perfectly satisfactory. As far as charging is con- 
cerned, more careful methods are employed than are followed in Europe. (673.) 

Mr. Huber says that American silk Growing is done principally on belt spin- 
ners which are run 11,000 to 12,000 turns a minute on first time over and 9,000 


turns second time over. American machines are second to none. Many Amer- 
ican manufacturers now have their own throwing plants. The reason for this is 
not so much to effect a saving in cost as to be able to make quick deliveries and to 
examine the silks thoroughly. The continually advancing wages in New Jersey 
have led to the establishment of throwing plants in more remote parts of the 
country, principally in Pennsylvania. (673^. ) 

Mr. WEiDUANN says that tor some ^^ears most of the silk machinery used in this 
country was imports. Now most of that used is made in the United States. 
The be^ looms in the world are made here. It is universally recognized that an 
American loom has greater speed than a foreign-made loom; and lots of looms 
■re eicported from this country to Europe, eepecially to Switzerland, (707. ) 

A f^wess of silk tn^inu/acfure.— Mr. Chemey ttOEteMsat. ol IWI 

sst \.vnat\nB. and — — 

Ttoa oonvQorts the raw nlk into yam. 

If the yams are to be used for pieoe-d 
In ^ gum; if for yam-dyed goods t&e 


Then it goes to the weaving department. 
>d or printed goods, they are nsnadly wovmi 
next process after throwing is to ungum 
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and dye the silk. The weavlnff department makee the warp. After the wm is 
made the silk that is need for nlling is put upon little bobbins or shuttles. TWt 
is called quilling. Then follows the weaving and then the finishing. 

In the United States practically all silk weaving is done on power looms. There 
may be a little hand work on specialties, but it is very inconsiderable. Until 
very recently the bulk of the weaving in France has been done on hand looms, 
and a great deal of the very fine high-grade work is still done on hand looms. 
Some power looms have been introduced into Japan, but the bulk of the goods 
manufactured there is still made on hand looms. 

Under the old system of manufacturing silk, in Lyons and elsewhere, a man 
calling himself a manufacturer did not necessarily have any mills or machinery. 
He h^ a warehouse, bought his trams and organzines, sent them to the dyers, 
delivered them to the weavers, and later sent them to the finisher, and then sold 
them. Of late years something approaching our factory system has ^own up 
abroad, however. Comparatively few of the American manufacturers bave fin- 
ishing departments now. At the works of Cheney Brothers everything necessary 
to convert the goods from the raw material to the finished product is done. (7:^7, 
728,730.) 

5. Haw silk and silk cnlture.—Mr. Homer says that the raw material in the silk 
industry is the silk after it has been wound from the cocoon. It comes wholly, 
with the exception with what is called waste silk, in the form of hanks. The largest 
percentage of imports for weaving purposescomes from Japan. For other branches 
of the business large quantities of Chinese and Italian silks are used. Some raw 
silk comes from France. There have been a number of experiments made in the 
United States in raising silk, but all have proved commercially unsuccessful. It 
is impossible for any labor in this country to compete with the extremely cheap 
labor of the Orient or of Italy in the raising of silk. (700, 701.) 

Mr. Cheney says that the principal supplies of raw silk come from Japan, China, 
France, and Italy. There are some sorts that come from India, Turkey, and Spain, 
and considerable silk of good quality is now coming from Sicily. A great deal of 
honest exertion has been put forth in the effort to establish silk culture in this 
country, but it has resulted only in demonstrating that it can not be carried on 
profitably. Although in some parts of the country climatic conditions, soil, and 
everything are favorable to the growth of the silk worm, yet it is impossible for 
Americans to compete in a business that requires so much individual hand labor, 
when lal)or can be had in France for from 20 to 25 cents a day, in Italy for from 
15 to 20 cents a day, and in China and Japan for from 5 to 10 cents a day, while 
the same grade of labor in this country would cost a dollar a day. Bilk culture in 
the United States is impossible so long as this disparity in wages exists. Lyons is 
the center of European silks, Yokohama is the silk center of Japan, Shanghai of 
China, and Calcutta of India. There is a very important raw-silk trade now car- 
ried on in New York, so that the advantages of direct importation have, to a great 
extent, disappeared. ( 728, 727. ) 

Mr. Huber, states that the imports of raw silk into the United States in the 
year 1900 amounted to $44,500,000. Most of the raw silk imported comes from 
Japan, China, and Italy. Numerous trials to transplant the raising of silk to 
American soil have failed. In conse(iuence of the increasing manufacture of raw 
weaves, the raw silk of Europe has lately been favored to some extent. As a rule, 
the American broad silk manufacturer uses only the best quality of raw material, 
and ^nerally only coarse sizes. While formerly the demand for raw silk was 
mostly for gr^ge, during the last few years the smaller manufacturers have started 
to buy ouvr^ (671 , OT2. ) 

Mr. Andreae embodies in his testimony a table taken from the annual report 
of the Silk Association of America, showing the imports of raw silk by countries, 
as given by the Bureau of Statistics of the United States Treasury Department 
f(*r the years 1897 to 1900. From this table it appears that the total imports of 
raw silk into this country in 1900 amounted to $31,790,531; in 1899, to $42,776,678. 
Japan leads In the amount of Imports into this country, l:^th as to the number 
of pounds imported and as to the value. China comes second in respect to the 
num^ er of pounds, third in respect to value of the imports. Italy comes third 
in respect to the number of pounds and second in respect to value. In 1899 
Japan was first both as to pounds and vidue, China was second both os to pounds 
and value, and Italy was third. (691.) 

6. Heel silk and silk.-— Mr. Cheuby says that reel silk is silk as it is reeled 

from the cocoon. Spun silk is made from the waste silk taken from the pierced 
cocoon. The pierced cocoons are the cocoons which have been laid ande for 
reproduction, and frmn which the moth has eaten its way ont There is a very 
wide range in the prices waste silk. It can be bought anywhere firom 10 cents 
np to 75 cents a pound. Only the best grades are nsed in this country. Spnnidik 
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is worth from $2 to $8 a pound; reel silk costs from $3 to $4 a pound, and when 
converted into threads and yarns is sold for $7 to $8 a pound. (737. ) 

7. Quality of American silke.—hlLx. Weidmann says that the silks made in this 
country are more durable than are the imported silks. They are weighted lees 
than are those made in Europe. There are a number of manufacturers of silk vel- 
vets and plushes in the Unitw States, and the silk velvets produced are equal in 
every way to those produced abroad. The American consumption of silk velvets 
and plushes amounts to about $10,000,000 a year, and only about $5,000,000 worth 
of these are imported. As good prints silks are made in the United States as are 
made in France. American manufacturers are able to work in as many colors as 
are the French manufacturers, and the colors are as well blended and as perma- 
nent. They use the same colors as are used in France, and the chemists in this 
country are as good as the French chemists. If a chemist over there has abilty, 
he likes to come to this country because he gets higher pay. There is not any ques- 
tion but that all varieties of silk goods, equal in every way to European goods, 
will be produced in this country if present conditions are maintained. (704, 707.) 

8. fVwKi/j/c /’or siZfc.—ftawm'.— Dr. Wilson, director of the Philadel- 

phia Museums, exhibited before the commission specimens of ramie, and stated that 
the Commercial Museum at Philadelphia had on exhibition samples of the crude 
plant, which had lieen sent to it from every country where the plant is grown. 
Dr. Wilson also exhibited 8ample.s of yarns made in England from ramie fiber, 
and stated that foreign countries were using this fiber in a commercial sense more 
successfully than it was being used in this country. The difSculty in handling the 
product is found in the want of proper machinery and proper processes to degum 
the fiber. The fiber possesses a gum which nrevents proper spinning, and the 
processes to degum it so far discovered make the fiber too costly. Manufactures 
from ramie would come into competition with both cotton and silk, and e.specially 
into competition with fine linen. A very fine quality of paper, also, may be made 
from ramie. The plant could bo grown in the Southern States, and there would 
be more profit in its production than there is in hemp. ( 445, 44(1. ) 

Mr. Chakles F. Homer, treasurer of the Silk Association of America, says 
that there have been some attempts in tliis country to use ramie, but such attempts 
are in advance of the market, and ramie has never been a factor of sufficient 
importance to be considered commercially. (701.) 

0. AdnUerofion of nilk -Mr. Homer says that there is no adulteration 

of silk te.xtiles, as there is in the case of woolens, through the mixing in of cotton 
thread in the weaving. There are many combinations of materials, mixtures of 
silk and wool, silk and cotton, silk and worsted, etc., but ’these goods are, with 
very rare exception, sold for exactly what they are. (701.) 

10. Soles methods.— "Mv, Huber states that American silk manufacturers depend 
for the sale of their goods largely on commission houses or selling agents, whose 
interests do not always correspond with their own. In many cases, the manu- 
facturers are de))endent upon the commission houses for advances. Because of 
this they are deprived of independent action. Prices, which ought to be fixed 
according to cost of production, are mostly regulated through competition, and 
even under favorable conditions staple articles are sold at too small a profit to 
insure the manufacturer against losses in a poor season. ((>74, G75. 1 

1 1. Prices.— Cheney says that it is hard to compare the prices of silks during 
the course of the last 30 years. Silk is not an article the price of which is con- 
trolled by the cost of production. It is at the mercy of the fashions. It is safe 
to sav, however, that silks can be bought for not more than half the prices charged 
for the same grades 20 years ago. (730. ) 

Mr. Anureae says that the prices of silk textiles are entirely controlled by com- 
petition regardless of the cost of production. If there is overproduction the price 
goes down, the price being entirely regulated by supply and aemand. An excess 
of importation would have a similar effect on prices. ( 090. ) 

13. Import trade.—Mr. Andreae says that there are imported into this country 
certain specialties of the better qualities of silk textiles which do not come into 
competition with any manufactured in this country. Certain other specialties, 
which do come into competition with American manufactures, are also imported. 
If no foreign silks were imported, there would be an opportunity in this country 
for the production of someiiualities which are not produi^ here now. Neverthe- 
less, good, healthy competition from all over the world is a very good thing. In 
former years there have been excessive importations, but that has not been so 
much the case lately, since specific duties have been Imposed on silks. At times 
European manufacturers have sold their surplus stocks here at the best prioesthey 
could get, irrespective of the cost of producing the goods. Mr. Andreae embodies 
in his testimony a table taken from the annual I’cport of the Silk Association of 
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Anwriftim , showing tho importo, by countriefl, of silk teztilfis, at invoioe valae, as 
given by the Borean of Statistics of the United States Treasury Department for 
the years 1696 to 1900. From this table it appears that France is far in the lead 
as regards the value of sUk exports to this country. Germany comes second, 
Switwrland is a close third, and Japan is fourth. In 1900 the total value of the 
imports from all countries, at invoice value, was $99,719,518. A table is also given 
showing the invoice value, in dollars, of the impc^tions of silks according to 
classes, i. e., of dress and silk piece goods, ribbons, laces and embroideries, spun 
silk, velvets and plushes, clothing, etc. Mr. Audreae says that France will always 
have a certain advantage over other countries because the fashions originate there 
and because they make the better qualities of goods. (690, 691 , 693. ) 

Mr. Allen says that 30 percent of the silk textiles consumed in this countrvare 
imported. The total consumption of broad silks in this country amounts to about 
$75,000,000 per annum. Of this amount, about $28,000,000 are imported. The total 
consumption of all kinds of silk textiles amounts to about $106,750,000. Of this 
amount, about $31,250,000 are imported. At times foreign silk manufacturers 
have dumped their surplus stocks in the American market, selling them at prices 
as low as were necessary to enable them to dispose of their goods. This was done, 
for the most part, when ad valorem duties were imposed exmusively. The levying 
of specific duties tends to do away with such practices. Mr. Allen submits a usble 
giving the value of the silk textiles imports into this country, by years, from 
1891 to 1900, inclusive. (677, 678, 679, 6S9.) 

Mr. CiiENEY says the importations of silk goods are now practicallv limited to 
the very high grade novelties and to the very cheapest grades. These cheap grades 
are more or less adulterated. (727.) 

18. Fu'port trade,— Ur, Allen, Mr. Andreae, and Mr. Homer all say that there 
are as yet no exports of American silk textiles which are worthy of consideration. 
(679,690,703.) 

Mr. Huber says that the export of American silks under normal conditions is 
not to be expect^ at present, as the cost of production and the wages paid are too 
high to admit of that. ( 675. ) 

Mr. Alt.kn submits as a part of his testimony an extract from the annual report 
of the Silk Association, which states that if any American silk manufacturers have 
a chance to succeed some day in exporting goods it is the sewing silk manufac- 
turers, for American sewing silk is the best m the world. Foreign manufacturers 
used to think that the Amencan protective tariff would protect them from Amer- 
ican competition in foreign markets, but this is turning out not to be the case. 
(687,688.) 

Mr. Cheney says that his firm is trying to build up an export trade in silks, but 
that it has not yet succeeded. It costs more to manufacture goods in this country 
than the amount for which they can be sold in foreign markets. Cheney Brothers 
are looking for some dumping nound abroad where they can unload their surplus 
stock at the end of the season. They would rather sell goods at cost or even bmow 
cost outside of the country than to sell them in that way here because to do so 
would demoralize the market for the coming season. (781.) 

14. Domestw competition,— M^r. Andreae says that competition between Ameri- 
can silk manufacturers is very fierce. For the past year or two it has come very 
near to being ruinous. The weaker manufacturers, of course, suffer more than 
do those wh(^ve sufficient capital to carry on their business satisfactorily. There 
is absolutely no arrangement between the manufacturers for the maintaining of 
prices. (692,698.) 

Mr. Cheney does not think that there has ever been a genuine attempt to form a 
combinatioD of the silk maaufactuxtog interests, though the manufacturers of 
sewing silk and twist have made some approach to a combination. If all the silk 
manufacturers of the country would com Dine to the extent of putting all the pur^ 
chasing of raw materials into the hands of one organization a great deal of compe- 
tition would be eliminated and the resulto would oe very beneficial. (784.) 

15 Chen^ says that the profits made insilk manufacturing are 

very conservative indeed. Taldiigthe buainees ot Cheney Brothers for along term 
of yearn, the yearly profits would not average more than 10 per cent on the actual 
camtai invested. (785.) 

16. Tatif legislation,— Mr, Cheney eays that the silk indust^ has always been 
dependent upon the protective tariff. Primarily we lacked knowledge in this 
country as to how to znannfaotnre silk goods, and althongb we have now learned 
how to make them, the disparity of wa^ is snoh that it Ts impossible to compete 
on even terms with foreign manufsciurers. Many of the disadvantages under 
whieii American manufactarers formerly labored have hem overcome, but not to 
such an extent as to make them independmit of the tariff. Sofar aspoaBible,Bpe> 
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cific daties should be imposed on silk goods. It would be difficult to compete with 
foreign velvets under ad valorem dunes. (781.) 

Mr. Cheney says that if there were a material reduction in the tariff on silks and 
velvets the silk mills in this country would either have to stop or find someway to 
make cheaper goods. There would have to be a reduction in both profits and 
wages. During the years i rom 1 808 to 1 807 the silk industry was m a very depressed 
condition. Nominally, Cheney Di others paid the same wages to their employees 
I)er day or per piece, but there was a cutting down in the hours of employment per 
day. The depression felt by the silk industry was shared in by all the industries 
of the country. Changes in the tariff and tne uncertainty which those changes 
created produced a general want of confidence i n the business world. (781. 783, 783. ) 

Mr. Wkidmann says that if the tariff on silks were removed there would be an 
immediate reduction in the wages of the workmen in the mills. If the workmen 
are willing to work for lower wages the industry can get along with a lower tariff. 
It is possible that if the tariff were removed American manufacturers would take 
their machinery to foreign countries and introduce American methods, and manu- 
facture there for the American market. When the tariff on silk was lowered 
during the Cleveland Administration the silk industry suffered greatly, and few, 
if any, of the mills ran on full time. If the tariff should again he lowered, there 
would be a repetition of that experience. There is no doubt that the tariff has 
aided in the development of the silk industry in this country. (700, 707. ) 

Mr. Homer says that the reduction of the tariff on silks wonld have a depressing 
effect on the silk industry. 1 1 would bear more hardly upon the I aborer than npon 
the employer. The employer is always able to take care of himself. (703. ) 

Mr. Andrea E says that the present tariff rates are sufficient both to steady prices 
and to give a fair return to the American manufacturer, wilhout giving to him 
any monopoly of the home market. The only change which Mr. Andreae wonld 
care to see made in the tariff wonld be the making of the duties on silks generally 
specific instead of having the duties a combination of ad valorem jind specific duties. 
The need for such a change is not jpeat enough, however, to justify tariff revision. 

If there should be a reduction of 5 per cent in the duties on silk goods imported 
from Franco it would undoubtedly facilitate tlie importation of goods from that 
country. If such a reduction should be made there certainly would he good reason 
for making a similar reduction on silks imported from Germany. (091. (593.) 

Mr. Dimock says that the duty on sewing silk could be lowered perhaps 50 per 
cent without the industry suffering any iri.iiiry. There would be no advantage to 
the consumer, however, In the lowering or in the abolition of the duties. If the 
duties were blotted out, the prices wou’d be much higher than they are at present. 
The consumer gets his goods to-day at as low a price as that for which manufac- 
turers can afford to sell them. Foreign sewing silks are not of nearly so good a 
quality as are American sewing silks, and probably not half of 1 per cent of the 
sewing silks used in this country are imported. So for as woven silks are con- 
cerned, the tariff is a necessity for the continuance of the industry, and will be 
for a good while yet. Home competition will put the prices down just as low as 
those for which the article can be sold, considering the cost of production. (696, 
697.) 

Mr, Ar.DEN says that silk manufacturers arc almost universally in favor of the 
imposition of siiecific duties on silks. Specific duties, although not so desirable in 
theory us ad volorem duties, are more satisfactory in fact. Under the Dingley 
tariff, many of the silks coming into this country are subject to specific duties. 
B^ause of this there has lieen very much less undervaluation of go<^8 than WM 
the case previous to the passage of the Dingley Act. This is the universal testi- 
mony of the trade. Under a system of specific duties, there is no advantage to be 
gained by undervaluing gootls. The extension of specific duties to all classes of 
silks would be a very desirable thing. Mr. Allen quotes from a letter received 
from a manufacturer of silk laces to the effect that the goods manufactured by 
him are subject to ad valorem duties, and that it is his belief that silk laces do not 
pay half the duties which they should pay; that cotton laces are subject to specific 
duties and that, therefore, the best part of his business is now in the making of tine 
cotton lace rather than in the making of silk lace. (678, 688. ) 

17. Premnt conditionft,—iiT. Andreab thinks that the silk industry is fairly 
prosperous at present. (608.) . , 

Mr. Homer w of the opinion that at present there is a slight depression m 
silk Indnstry. This is due to a variety of causes. There is no reason to oomplam 
of ^quantity of goods consumed, but the returns for the business done are nnsat- 
isteotory. Last year there was an abnormal rise in the price of raw silk ^thout 
any omrresponding rise in the price of the finished prounott and the goods wm 
sold below what oonld be considered a satisfactory pnoe, in view of the high prioe 
of raw material. (701. ) 
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€. Labor oriraaizatloB««— Mr. Andrbab says that there are some shop 
nnions among the hands employed in the silk mills. At times the employees 
b'^long to the general trades unions, bnt they are not dominated as much by the 
general unions as are the employees in other trades. (698. ) 

Mr. Cheney says that at the present time there are no labor organizations 
among the employees of Cheney Brothers. (738. ) 

Mr. Weidmann says that the workmen employed by the Silk Dyeing Company 
are not organized. (705. ) 

D. Rcintions of employers and employees.— -Mr. Dimook says 
that the employees of the Nonotuck Silk Company have the most kindly feeling 
toward the company. There has never been a strike. The company provides 
tenements for some 57 of its employees. It also provides a boardi^-house in 
which 60 of the girls employed by the company are accommodated, fte cost of 
running the house is $2.50 a week for each occupant, and that is the amount 
charged to the girls. ( 694, 695. ) 

Mr. Weidmann says that there has not been any strike of the workmen 
employed by the Silk Dyeing Company since 1893. There was a strike in 1898, 
which was due not to conditions in the mills, but was a sympathetic str^e. (705. ) 


E. Conditions of labor.— 1. Oenerally.—}AT. Huber says that many of 
the workers in the silk mills own their own homes. Food is cheap and is of good 
quality, and the operative lives plainly and endeavors to save for a rainy day. 
There are few operatives in the silk mills who do not have savings-bank accounts. 
(676.) 

Mr. Dimock says that the employees of the Nonotuck Silk Company are of a 
very high class. Social conditions have been very much improved by reason of 
the iMjtter educf tion which it is now possible for the employees to obtain, and 
Ix'cause of the opening of free libraries and reading rooms and the increas^ pub- 
lication of newgmpers, periodicals, etc. 

Many of Mr. Dimock's employees own their own homes. (694, 697.) 

Mr. Cheney says that a great many of the employees of Cheney Brothers live in 
homes of their own. The company has about 800 houses which it rents to Us 
employees. The rents received net very little return on the capital invested, 
(736.) * 


2. Nationality,— ^Lr. Huber says that the workers employed in American silk 
mills are in part American born and in part foreigners. The American operatives 
are to be found mostly inland, while the foreigners are for the most part employed 
in the manufacturing districts near New York. All nationalities are to bo found 
among the operative's. ( 675, 676. ) 

nationalities are employed in the mills of the Nonotuck 
bilk Company. A great many of the employees are German and a gi eat many are 
Irish. There are a few French Canadians. They make very good help. Many of 
the girls employed by the company are the daughters of farmers who live in the 
outlying districts. (694.) 

3. -Mr, Huber says that the weekly wages paid to operatives in silk mills 
in New .Jersey are about as follows: 

Quilling, boys and girls, $4 to $6; winders, $6 to $8; warpers, $12; beamers, $15; 
weavers, $7 to $14; twisters and drawers-in, $12; daylalxirers, male, $8 to $10; day 
lawrers, 'einale, $7 to $8. In Pennsylvania the wages vary from $3 to $8 per week, 
m cost of living is not greater than is the cost of living in European manufac- 
turing cities. (676.) 

Mr. Cheney wys that in the mills of Cheney Brothers work is for the moat part 
paio for under the piecework system. The wages paid are averaged every month, 
but the.se averages m a little deceptive, because tne wages paid depend upon the 
quality of the work done and the capability of the indiviaual laborers. Cuildren 
earn on an average $3 or $4 a week; competent girls, from $6 to $7 a week. The 
wi^ayers aver^ $2,11 a day on piecework, the wages running all the way from $1 
to ^ a day. The vrages of the employees in the silk mills in France do not aver- 
age more th^ one-third the wages of American operatives. Four or 5 francs a 
1/5LS1 ' Prance, and the hours of labor are 

oonntry, too. In England the wages are about one-half 
wn^hey^BW in this wuntry; in Gennany and Italy, about one-fourth. The out- ' 
putper employee would be as large in the foreign mills if the same machinery 
foreign mills are not equipp^ with mo^m machinery. 

^ cheapness of la^r, the foreign msnnfaotniers can do 

things which American manufacturers can not afford to do. They 
poorer gradm of raw material and use them with pre^t by putting a 
npon them. American manufa^rers can not affora to do that, 
endure obliged to use the best of everything. (729.) 
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Mr. Weidmann fiavs that a good workman in the eilk-dyelng mills in Switzer- 
land is paid about $4 a week, while the poorest-paid laborer in tlds country earns 
$9 a week. The best dyers in Switzerland get from 25 to 40 francs a week, while 
in this country they are paid from S15 to ^0 a week. There is no local uniform 
scale of wages for silk dyers in this country, but each dyer gets whatever he is 
worth. If one man has more ability than another, he gets more pay. The rate of 
wages depends entirely upon the capacity of the workman, 

Mr. Weidmann says that he thinks that workmen have as much right to name 
the wages to be paid as has the employer, but that, as a matter of fact, he fixes the 
wa^s for every man employed by nis company. (705, 706, 707. ) 

Mr. Dimook says that the wages paid in the sewing-silk mills have steadily 
advanced during the last 50 years and are now fully 100 per cent higher than 
they were 50 years ago. Most of the work done by the women is paid by the piece. 
Most of the men wo^ by the day. The wages of the girls employed by the Nono- 
tuck Silk Company average $7.50 a week; the wages of the men average $12 a 
week. All of the employees are paid in cash. (694, 696. ) 

4. Hmra of labor,— Mr. Dimock says that the employees of the Nonotuck Silk 
Company work from 6.50 a. m. to 12 o'clock noon and from 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. All 
women and all minors under 18 quit work at 8 p. m. on Saturdays, as the law 
limits the labor of women and minors in factories to 58 hours a week. The men 
employees work 60 hours a week, and stop at 5 p. m. on Saturdays. The hours of 
labor for State, county, and city employees are shorter than for the employees of 
manufacturing establishments. Forty years ago or more the workers in toe silk 
mills worked on an average 12 hours a day throughout the 3 ear. They worked 
from day%ht to dark, and on the longest days in summer worked 14 hours. The 
men occasionidly work over time for repairs. On account of the law limiting the 
hours of labor of women and minors to 58 hours a week, these employees do not 
work over time. (694, 695. ) 

Mr. Weidmann savs that the workmen employed by the Silk Dyeing Company 
work 55 hours a week. There is a separate shift of workmen for night work, who 
come on at 0 o'clock in the evening. In Switzerland the workers in the silk dye- 
ing mills work 10 hours a day, or 60 hours a week. (705.) 

0. Employment of women and children,— }Ax, Andrkae says that in the Penn- 
Bvlvania silk mills more women than men are employed; in Paterson, as in all of 
the older silk centers, more men than women are employed. ( 698, ) 

Mr. Cheney says that about 45 per cent of the employees of Cheney Brothers 
are men and about 55 per cent are women. (729. ) 

Mr. Hubbk says that children under 15 years of age, mostly girls, are employed 
in throwing and spooling. Men are employed especially in weaving. The em- 
ployees of the New Jersey silk mills are two- thirds men and one-third women. 
In Pennsylvania, however, only one-third of the workers are men and two-thirds 
are women, (676.) 

XIZ. FLUSH TRADE. 

A« Development of plash manufaeture.— 1. HUtory.—TAv, John 
Hopewell, a manufacturer of Boston, Mass., says that previous to 18'<3 all mohair 
oar and furniture plushes were imported. Previous to 1881 two unsuccessful 
attempts had been made to establish the plush industry in this country. In 1881 
the Goodall Brothers of Sanford, Me., began exi)erimentiug, with a view to manu- 
facturing mohair plushes. The first loom was a failure, but in the spring of 18^ 
they were able to place on the market what was known as cruished furniture 
plush. It was not until the summer of 1884, however, that they were able to 
place upon the market incihair plushes satisfactory to the American consumer. 
Frmn lw4 to 1887 constant improvements were made in the looms, and the cost of 
manufacturing was reduced. From 1887 up to 1892 an enormous amount of 
mohair plush was made in this country, but about 1892 that fabric practically 
went out of use, and the plushes which are now manufactured are ne^urly all car 
plushes, jaoqnard pattern, high pile and low pile. A limited amount of crush 
plush is manufactured. 

During the years from 1887 to 1892 a considerable number of factories for the 
jnannfacture of plush were established in this country, and there is strong compe- 
tition in the industry. (581, 628, 588.) 

8. Bten^ to oonsumers.->Mr, Hopewell says that the establishment of the 
plush indostry in this country and the consequent development of home competi- 
tion have rei^mted in reducing the price of plush to the Aznerioan consumer 884 
or 40 per oent possihly more. The McKinleT law stimnlated production, and 
there are mm looms in the oonntry to-day iruunng mohair plush than can be run 
profitably. UtO fall in price has not affected quality of the goods, (581M86.) 
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OXOVII 


B. Conditionii of capital aad basiaesn.— 1. Sanford mt72«.~Mr. 
Hopewell says that the Santord mills mannfactiire plnsheA carriage robes, horse 
blankets of all kinds, and army Idankets. They also mannfactnre linings for 
cheap coats, docks, and drills. The mills employ from 875 to 400 bands, and 
manufacture probably about 75 per cent of the goods produced in their line which 
are manufactured in this country. (523, 536.) 

2. Foreign competition,— lix, Hopewell says that as soon as the Sanford 
mills, through their representatives, L. G. ChaM & Co., entered the market in 
competition with foreign manufacturers of plush, the foreign makers reduced 
their prices to the Amencan jobbers, and continued to make great reductions in 
pric e for the 8 years following the beginning of American competition. As there 
nad t^n no change in the cost of mohair, this reduction in price was caused 
wholly because of the competition of American manufacturers. The foreimi 
manufacturers were disposed to make the United States the dumping ground for 
their surplus product In addition to that, there was great undervaluation of 
the imi)ort8 of plush. If there is to be competition it is better that it should be 
domestic <‘oui petition. In addition to the disadvantage which the American 
manufacturer has from the undervaluation of imports and from the sending of 
surplus products to this country regardless of price, he is at a disadvantage, 
because labor in other countries is cheaper than it is here, while the expenses of 
manufacturing are substantially the same for all American competitors. (522, 
624.) 

8. Kjfccf of tariff reduction.— Kr, Hopewell says that under the so-called 
Wilson law the business of the Sanford mills declined greatly. This was due 
largely to the general depression of business. Still, there was quite a little impor- 
tation of foreign robes and foreign plushes. (533. ) 

4. iMixiug of A ugora goaiH.—atr. Hopewell says that the establishment of the 
plush industry in this country has led to the breeding and raising of Angora goats. 
The raising of these goats has increased very rapidly in this country during the 
1 ast few years. ( 523. ) 

€. Conditions of labor.— 1. Wages.— lAt. Hopewell says that the weavers 
employed by the Sanford mills are paid from $9 to $10 per week, the average being 
probably $9.50 per week. The spinners are paid from to $6 per week, according 
to the number of spindles tended. Last year the Sanford mills increased the 
wages of its employees from 10 to 15 per cent. There had been a reduction of 5 
per cent in wages after the Wilson law went into effect. In Germany weavers are 
paid from $5 to $7 per week. (538, 526. ) 

2. American and European worhnen compared.— "M.!, Hopewkij:. says that the 
productiveness of the foreign laborer in the plash factory is about the same as 
that of the American laborer. There is no question but that there is a difference 
in the iiroductiveness of American and foreign workmen In some Industries, but 
in the plush industry the productiveness is substantially the same. The produc- 
tiveness depends on how the machinery is speeded. If the machinery is speeded 
the same in the two countries the result will be the same, (526.) 

XX LINEN THREAD TRADE 

A. Conditions of capital and business.— 1. Linen Thread Comj^np,— 
Mr. William Babbouk, president of the Linen Thread Company, says tnat the 
Linen Thread Company was formed for the purpose of distributing more econom- 
ically the product of 4 different linen-thread mills. These mills employ abont 
4,000 operatives, three-quarters of whom are women. The Linen Thread Com- 
pany simply sella the products of these mills. It did not purchase the separate 
mills, and the original owners have the same relative inteirests In the pro^rties 
which they had before the Linen Thread Company was formed. The company 
manufactures a little, though very little, on its own account. It also imports 
large quantities of linen linings. This is not properly a part of the thread Dusi- 
ness, but it is doue because some of the most important customers of the company 
purchase these linings. The Linen Thread Company also took over the btuiiness 
of eral of the selling a^des of forete manufacturers. (728, 724. ) 

2. Advantages of combination— -lAx, Barbovb says that by the formation of 
the Linen Thread Company 90 per cent of the bad debts of the companies whose 
products it sells have been eliminated. The company is also enabled to carry 
stocks in different localities all over the country, in many of which localities the 
separate concerns could not afford to keep a repreeentative and to carry on busi- 
ness. (723.) 

8. CempMion.—'Ux. Babbocb states that there are four concerns mannfhetnr- 
tag linen thread which are not re pr es en t e d by the Linen Thread Company. These 
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independent mills compete strongly with the Linen Thread Company, and their 
commtition is increasing. There nas been no advance made in the prices of the 
goods handled by the company since its formation. (726. ) 

4. Importation of fax.— Ur. Baiibour says that all the flax used by the Linen 
Thread Company is imported. The company imports a large amount of flax from 
Canada in the rough state, and also imports a great deal of what is known as 
hackled flax— that is, flax from which the tow has been removed. It is more profit- 
able to import the combed flax and sell the tow in Ireland, have it spun there, 
and import the yarn, than it would be to import the uncombed flax, coml> it here, 
and attempt to sell both the yarn and the thread here. There is not sufficient pro- 
tection on yams to warrant their manufactui'e in this country. (724. ) 

5. ('onmmption of linen thrmd, — Mr. Barbour says that the amount of linen 
thread consumed in the United Sfeites equals the consumption of linen thread in 
all the rest of the world. More carpet yarn is so d in Philadelphia than is con- 
sumed in the whole of Great Britain. (724, 725. ) 

fl. Import and export trade.— Mr. Barbour says that nine-tenths of the linen 
thread consumed in this country is manufactured here. Nearly all of the thread 
used in the manufacture of flsh nets, however, is imported. This fact is due in 
large measure to the prejudice of the fishermen, who have an i<lea that a certain 
brand of thread will catch fish, and that other brands will not. 

Mr. Barbour says that no linen thread is exported. (724.) 

7. Effect of tariff lefjUlatum.—'M.r. Barbour says that the linen thread industry 
would never have been established in this country except for the protective tariff. 
If the tariff duties should be replied or lowered it would result in the transfer of 
the linen- thread industry to foreign countries. The tariff is needed, not on y on 
thread, but all along the line. Increased consumption of goods results from our 
tariff policy. Two years of a free-trade administration would cause the consump- 
tion of thread in this country to fall off 75 per cent. (725.) 

B« roiidltions of labor.— 1. Nationality,— "Mr. Barbour says that nearly 
all of the employees in the factories of (he companies represented by the Linen 
Thread Company have come from Scotland and Ireland. (724. ) 

2, H’ayc.v.— Mr. Barbour savs that the spinners employed in the mills of the 
Linen Thread Company are paid from $1 to $1.10 per day. The wages of the spin- 
ners in Belfast, Ireland, are about 85 cents per day. 

Some of the girls employed in the linen-thread mills at Paterson have as much 
as ^,500 deposited in the savings bank, and many of the employees own their own 
homes. (724.) 

8. American and European operatives compared.— Mr. Barbour says that exactly 
the same kind of machinery is used in the linen-thread mills in Ireland as is used 
in this country; it is speeded jnst iis high, and the operatives produce just as much 
in a day as do the o[ieratives in this country. It may be true that in many indus- 
tries American operatives are more efficient than operatives employed in similiar 
industries abroad, but it is not true in regard to the linen- thread industry. (724. ) 

4. American and European conditions comjHired,—'M.T. Barbour says that the 
condition of the operatives in this country is much better than is the condition of 
operatives abroad. Foreign operatives are anxious to come to this country, and 
none who come wish to go back. (725. ) 

XXI. CLOTHING MANX7FAOTUBX SWEAT SHOPS. 


A. General eoiidittons of labor.— 1. Eadent of sxceating systenu—NSx, 
Reynolds, head worker ot the University Settlement Society, says that the state- 
ment is made that there is not a garment-making establishment on Fifth avenue, 
from the lowest to the highest, that does not sena its work to the tenement houses. 
If one leaves one's measure with a tirst-class tailor, he has no assurance that the work 


will not be done in a sweat shop. The nnion label of the tailors' union is no guar- 
antee against it. The garment manulactnrers were to a large extent favorable to 
a law reaniring the lioensing of work done in the tenement house; bat they 
opposed the provision of the law which requires that every manafactnrer and 
every contractor shall file in the factory inspeotor's office a list of the names of the 
persons who worked for him, and that every worker shall file a statement of the 
parties for whom he works. The makers of first-class garments desire to conceal 
the fact that they use the sweat diop. Mr. Reynolds estimates that the sweat 
shops do about four-fifths of the garment-making work. (88, 89. ) 
llr. Reynolds says that the attempt was made about 5 years ago to strengthen 
olotbiing manufacture in factories as against manufacture in small sweat 
shops and in private apartments. The attempt has not succeeded. The intro- 
duemon of electrical machinery and other motors for running sewing machines 
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has proved an obstacle. Two of the largest cloak manufacturers in New York 
have just retired from bnsineas, saying that they can not compete with the small 
shops of the East Side. The reasons ^ven are that the small shop can make up 
a small lot of goods in a greater variety of styles for the western customer^ and 
that it can rush through a small order on much shorter notice than the large fac- 
tory has to have for filling its larger orders. (88. ) 

Mr. Brooks, president of the National Consumers' League, says that dress suits 
and high-priced cloaks come out of the sweat shops. In ordering clothes at any 
first-class tailor shop on Fifth avenue, one has no assurance where or how they 
will be made. All the leading tailors in Chicago have a large part of their work 
done in sweat shops. There is not a department store in New York that has not 
tons of sweat-shop goods in it. Vast quantities of clothing lor use in the Army 
are reported by investigators to have been made in such places. ( 131-185. ) 

Mr. Brooks says that the Massachusetts law, since it has become effective in 
diminishing the evils of the sweat shop in Massachusetts, has driven them to New 
York. Roughly, $126,000,000 worth of goods are made in sweat shops in New 
York, and probably not more than §23,000,000 worth in Massachusetts. The 
abuses of the sweating system center in New York City and the surrounding 
rerions on Long Island and in New Jersey. ( 126. ) 

Mr. Hughes, deputy factory inspector of Pennsylvania, says that most of the 
fine merchant tailoring of Philadelphia is done by homo workers under slum 
conditions. Mr. Hughes does not know of a custom-tailoring establishment in 
Philadelphia that has a shop on its premises. A coat which it would cost $7 to 
make in a shop is made by home workers for $2 or $8; one which would cost $12 in 
a shop is made in the homes for $7 or $8. Mr. Hughes once found a coat, which 
had been ordered by a prominent official of the city of Philadelphia, being made 
under very unclean conditions. While Mr. Hughes was explaining to the work- 
man the necessity of greater cleanliness, he discovered a goat under the table; and 
downstairs he found more goats. The man told Mr. Hughes that the goat was a 
member of the family. His permit was withdrawn. Mr. Hughes has found ladies’ 
garments rangiug in price from $25 to $.)0 in a house where a child was sick with 
diphtheria. In another place, lying on the bed of a child sick with diphtheria, he 
found about 125 pairs of children's pants. (257-2G0. ) 

Mr. Lappjn, deputy factory inspector of Pennsylvania, says that when a man 
orders a first-class garment, supposing that it is to be made by a first-class work- 
man, he has no security that it will not be made in a sweat shop. Mr. Lappin 
himself has ordered a $25 business suit, and has found the coat of it in the bands 
of an Italian, who said that he was to get $3 for making it. At least $5 to $7 
ought to h^^e been paid for making su^ a coat. Mr. Lappin remembers, among 
gojids that have been destroyed in accordance with the sweat-shop law, silk waists, 
ladies wraps, custom- tailoring goods, and one overcoat worth about $05. Mr. 
Lappin thinks that four-fifths of the custom-made goods are made in private 
houses. (249, 250, 252. ) 

®,7^®jchant tailor of Philadelphia, objects strongly to the state- 
Philadelphia has a workshop connected 
with it, and that one can not be sure, in ordering an exiiensive garment from any 
merchant tailor in the city, that it will not be made under filthy and un whole- 
some ^nditions. He declares that he has working rooms connected with his own 
establishment, and he knows that other tailors have. He does not intend that 
any work which he gives out shall be done under bad conditions. He depends for 
protection in this respect very largely upon the State inspection of places where 
Clothing 18 made. He was president of the Merchant Tailors’ Association of Phila- 
aeiphia when the inspection law was passed and put into operation, and he did all 
he could to help the inspectors, 

Mr. Di^n implies that the work done in his shop is largely repairing. He says 
work in their own homes; it has always been a habit of 
the trade, and there is a prejudice against change which would have to be over- 
c ,me before the factory system could be introduced. Moreover, the conditions of 
toe tra^ make factory work almost impracticable. During September, October, 
Novornwr, and the first part of December there is a great press of work; during 
j ui> and AugttBt and January and February there is scarcely anything to do. It 
w necessary for a man to work very long hours in the busy season in order that 
hto wa^ may carry him over the dull season. The factory system, applied under 
toe custonuffy fact^ laws, would restrict their employment to perhaps 60 hours 
Jt" ^ to that individuality in the production of gar- 

mente ^ch is the distinctive mark of the true tailoring trade. Though the 
to be classed as sweat shop or slum work. Oon- 
probably b^ in Philadelphia than in Chicago or New York. There 
18 more tenement life in New York ana lees in Philade^ia. Many Philadelphia 
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workmen, inolnding some of Mr. Dixon’s, own their own honses, and hare neat 
rooms set apart for their work. They are proeperons, their children are clean, 
their honses are tidy; better conditions conld not be obtained. Mr. Dixon has 
sometimes snspected, when one of his workmen has brought back a completed 
garment, that he himself had not made it, but that he had farmed it out and taken 
a profit on it. A skillful cutter can detect a thing of this sort, because he knows 
the individual (qualities of the work of different men. When an employee is sus- 
pected of having played such a trick he is dropped. (261-285. ) 

2. Distinction between sweat-shop work ana home work.— Mr. Milligan, for- 
merly factory inspector of Pennsylvania, makes a distinction between sweat-shop 
work and home work. Ready-made clothing, he says, is made under sweated 
conditiona In the tailoring industry proper, there are Italian, German, Irish, 
and English tailors who have learned the trade and are aUe to make a complete 
garment, but who get the clothes from the merchants and manufacture them in 
their homes. It is doubtful, however, whether these tailors would prefer to work 
in shops attached to the establishments they work for, even if the snops were fur- 
nished. There are only two seasons in the year, the spring and the fall, and they 
must work hard while th^ do work. Yet these goods ought to be made in what 
is called the back shop. There are several such l^k shops attached to tailoring 
establishments in Philadelphia, where work is done under proper conditions. 
(254,255.) 

Mrs. Symonds, labor editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer, distinguishes sweat 
shops from home- working places as they now exist in Philadelphia, to the disad- 
vantage of the latter. It is the home worker, she says, that is now a menace to 
the community. The sweat shops used to exist under conditions very similar to 
those which now surround the home workers, but by the good factory inspection 
law of Pennsylvania and the efficient enforcement of it, this has been largely done 
away with. The sweat shops, with which Mrs. Symonds is now acquaint^, are 
well lighted, well ventilated, airy places. In the homes of the immigrants, work 
is carried on under conditions of repulsive filth. (261 , 262. ) 

8. Wages.— ULr. Reynolds says that in factory work, in the garment trade, 
wages would range from 15 or $10 a week for the operator's assistant; up to $15 or 
$18 a week for operators and pressers, and for other workers, from $15 up even to 
$25. These wages might sometimes be made in the homes of the workers, but the 
home workers are, as a rule, the least skilled. The more skilled workers are found 
in the small shops, and the most skilled workers in the large factories. (83. ) 

Mr. Reynolds thinks that the sweat-shop worker, working 10 hours a day, can 
probably earn $10 a week. Where the work is done in the homes the children may 
assist, but child work is not a considerable evil in this connection. (90. ) 

Mr. Dixon says that a coat maker in that city, a skilled tailor, can earn from 
$20 to $40 a we^ during September, October, November, and the early part of 
Deoem^r, according to his skill and the hours he works. A trousers maker would 
probably earn from $12 to $25 a week. During this busy season, however, men 
work very long hours; sometimes from 6 or 7 in the morning until midnight. 


Mr. Hourwich says that in the tailoring trade in New York City it is quite cus- 
tomary for an employer to withhold the payment of a portion of the wages as secu- 
rity that the employee will not leave him tefore the expiration of the agreed term. 
This is practisea especially in regard to cutters, who may leave an employer in 
great embarrassment if they desert him in the height of the season. ( 156. ) 

4. Honrs of labor.— "Mx. Reynolds says that the secretary of one of the garment 
workers* unions, 8 or 4 years ago, sbowM him a list of 125 members of the union, 
out of whom he mentioned byname 16 who he knew were working 12 hoursa day; 
8 who were working 14 hours; 6 who were working 18 hours, and 4 who were work- 
ing regularly 20 hours. These hours were kept in shops which were only shops, or 
in shops which were residences and shops at the same time. The men who were 
working 20 hours had come to this country alone and were anxious to bring their 
families over. Probably they would not work such hours more than one season; 
but the effect of it on the general trade is very bad, because they do not get wages 
commensurate with the lengtii of time liiey work, and consequently the prac^ 
enoouragee the employers to extend the hours of labor and to cut down the 
wages. (84.) 

6. Manvfacture of army clothing.— Mr. Brooks testifies that the English (^v- 
erament does not make any oontracts for the manufacture of garments without 
pRjvlslons which make it certain that the work will be kept out of sweat shops. 
Osumeots bought by the Government are made in London in some of the finest 
faetmries, worldng eight hours, with up-to-date machinery, and good light The 
post-olBoe department of Cam^ has decided that every coatnbct shau contain 
proviiio&a iriuoh shall make it impossiUe to farm it out Mr. firocdu oontrasts 
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the policy of oor own Gkwernment, with its sweat-shop army clothing, to onr dis- 
advanta^, with the policy of England and Canada. (185. ) 

Mr. Lappin says that 2 years ago asmany as 8,000 women were employed at their 
homes making amy clothes for the United States Government, and that besides 
as many as 60 contractors were doing similar work and senditm it into the slums 
of Philadelphia. Ihe factory-inspection department of the State induced the 
Government, through the commanding officer of the United States arsenal, to 
insert in its contracts a clause providing that all work must be made and finished 
in the building to which it was taken, and must not be given out under any con- 
ditions. As a result of this, Mr. Lappin declares that were is not now a single 
piece of army clothing being made in the slums of Philadelphia. These goods are 
now made in factories. Sir. Lappin speaks, however, of the khaki suits of the 
Government as having been made for a time by regular employees in Philadelphia 
and afterwards sent to New York because they could be done for 90 cents in the 
New York sweat shops, while it cost |1.15 to make them in Philadelphia. (240. ) 

6. Evih of sweating system.— { sl) General discussion.— lAr. Brooks mentions as 
one of the evils of the sweat shops the throwing of the rent, which the employer 
ought to pay for a working place, upon the laborer. In the modern city rent is 
an item of vast importance. Another evil is the seasonal character of the trade. 
There are periods of idleness alternating with excessive work. During the boom 
season the work goes on steadily 14 or 15 hours a day. This alternation of exces- 
sive work and idleness would be diminished if the trade could be brought under 
the factory system. Again, the physical exhaustion involved in home methods of 
production is enormous. The woman or the child running a machine by foot 
power has to follow a pace of production which is set by machinery propelled by 
steam or electricity. The testimony of physicians is that it is rare to find a 
healthy person who has been engaged 4 or 5 years in such work. Further, 
brides the evil to the workers, there is the danger to the health of the whole 
community from the filth and the disease of the sweat shops. Even in Massachu- 
setts, where the law is probably better enforced than anywhere else in this coun- 
try, it is constantly necessary to withdraw sweat-shop licenses because of filth or 
actual disease. Diphtheria and typhus are constantly found in sweat shops, even 
where they are inspected, and to a far larger degree, of course, in those which are 
not inspected or are poorly inspected. Finally, the system is characterized by 
pitiful wages. During the boom season the poor people slave to the utmost to get 
the largest possible amount of work. During the dull season great numbers of 
them are de^ndent upon charity. (129-138.) 

(b) Sanitary conditions. Contagious diseases.— Ti&x. Milligan finds the great- 
est evil of the sweat shops in their filthy and unsanitary conditions. He declares 
that clothing in the process of manufacture has freriuently been spread on the floor 
for persons to sleep on, and vermin are often found creeping over the garments. 
He mentions having found a dress coat, desigm^ for a prominent and distingnished 
gentleman of Phil^elphia, in the hands or an Italian, with a filthv, naked baby 
crawling about him, two or three boys looking after little details of the coat, and 
half a dozen spring chickens running about the floor. (252, 254 . ) 

Mr. Rkynoldh states that the State Tenement House Commission, of which he 
is a member, recently examined the apartments of 697 workers in the sweated 
industries. Cf 15 flower workers, 4 were found in unsanitary apartments; of Ital- 
ian gannent workers, 73 out of 205 in Manhattan, and 10 out of 108 in Brooklyn; 
and of Russian and Polish workers, 8 out of 118 in Manhattan, and 5 out of 99 In 
Brooklyn, were found living under unsanitary conditions. Ten out of 15 of the 
flower workers; 12 out of 41 necktie workers; 118 out of 205 Italian garment work- 
ers in Manhattan, and 88 out of 108 in Brooklyn; 18 out of 118 Rusdan and Polish 
garment workers in Manhattan, and 5 out of 99 in Brooklyn, used the working 
rooms as sleeping rooms. The unsanitary conditions, including overcrowding, 
are partly due to the habits of the Immigrants and to the conditions under whi^ 
they have be been brought up. The Italians are the worst, esmcially in respect to 
over crowding. i )ut of ^5 apartments in Manhattan occupied by Italians, 58, and 
out of 108 in Brooklyn, 17 contained more than one family. Among the Jewish 
workers there were only 8 snch cases ont of 118 in Manhattan, and only 2 out of 
99 in Brooklyn. (85.) 

Mr. Renidlds says tiiat he has seen an apartment where garment making was 
going on in the front room, while the garments were piled and kept in a dark back 
room in which a man lay on a bed, apparently in the last stages of tubercnlosis. 
In many instances he has fonnd garments on the floor and floor filthy; he has 
found ^ rooma dark, the ventilation bad, and the gases at times coming up frimi 
defective plumbing. Vermin always abound. (6^. ) 

Mr. Lappin mentions a case in which diphBieria Mpeared in the house of a 
woman who was making clotbea at home for the United States Government. 
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Being anxions to get the work finished, she indnoed another woman to take it home 
and complete it. In 1 0 days diphtheria appeared in the other woman's house. The 
State permits of both of these women, permitting them to do work in their houses, 
were re voked, and repeated ren nests for renewal of them have been refused. (251 . ) 

7. IVauda on workers. — Mr. Hourwich says that the great complaint in the sweat- 
shops of New York is that the workman can not be assured of his pay. The large 
warehousemen, as they are called, only keep de8i:i:ners and cutters. They send out 
the work to sutoontractors. The sub^)ntractor may have money enough to pav a 
month’s rent, or he may borrow even that from the wiirehouseman. He probably 
has no money to buy sewing machines, though machines can be bought for $10 
apiece. He rents his machines. He is entrusted by the warehouseman with per- 
haps $1,000 worth of work. He delivers the work. It is passed upon by the 
examiner, and if it is found satisfactory he gets a check. Very often he makes 
away witli the check. Workmen have work^ for weeks and are left without a 
cent for their families. The law gives them no redress. There is a provision for 
an artisan’s lien, but in order to be protected by it the workman must keep posses- 
sion of the work until he gets his pay. He can not do this under the conditions 
of the trade. New York has a law to protect workingwomen, which makes an 
employer who fails to pay the wages of his female employees liable to arrest if an 
execution is returned unsatisfied: but this does not apply to workingmen. 

The United Brotherhood of Cloak Makers has overcome this trouble to some 
extent, by inserting a provision in its contracts with the manufacturers, making 
them liatde for loss of wages resulting from the insolvency of the sweat-shop 
boHses or contractors. This has worked very efficiently. In some cases the manu- 
facturers who are so bound take pains to ascertain the financial responsibility of 
their contractors; in other cases tney take deiiosits from the contractor, or retain 
a certain portion of his pay until they are satisfied that the hands are paid. 
But outside this particular branch of the tailoring trade, and outside of those 
factories which are under the union rules— and they are not the majority— the 
workers have no security. In the great majority of the tailoring establishments 
in New York city, which employ .'iC.OOU workmen or more, there is no certainty 
that the wages that are earned will be paid. (142, 155, 150. ) 

Mr. Brooks mentions, as one type of gross fraud which the sweating system 
makes possible, advertising lor workers to learn some special work, getting sev- 
eral days’ service for little or nothing, and then turning the people off with some 
excuse, such as that the sewing is not up to the mark. In this way the sweater con- 
stantly loses his women, but is able to cheat a succession of victims. (136. ) 

B. Foreigu-borii In sweat sliopa.— Mr. Milligan says that recent immi- 
gration has revolutionized clothing manufacture. There used to be a number of 
Germans in Philadelphia who manufactured ready-made clothing in well-kept 
shops. They have been nearly wiped out. The lower class of Immigrants come 
here without any means of livelihood, and are forced to seize upon the first employ- 
ment Jit which they can earn a living. They can learn very quickly to run a sew- 
ing machine and manufacture clothing. These people are entirely lacking in 
cleanliness and have no sense of what conditions are decent for such manufacture. 
They soon become manufacturers or contractors themselves, and their competition 
with each other crowds down the prices of work. (258. ) 

Mr. Hughes testifies that he hns official charge of the slum district of Philadel- 
phia, which is chiefiy filled with tenement houses, inhabited mostly by immigrants. 
The prevailing nationality he thinks to be Russian. The chief industry is the 
manufacture of clothing. This is largely carried on in the homes of the people, 
and men, women, and ohildren are employed at it. The m^ority of the workers 
have learned the trade after immigrating to this counti 7 . They often go on arri- 
val to some friend or relative who is alr^y in the business and who has brought 
them from Russia. Occasionally they become bosses immediately. Mr. Hughes 
recently found a family which had b^n in the country only two weeks, the head 
of which was already a toss, manufacturing children's pants. The boss sets apart 
a room in his home for working, rents two sewing machines at $3 a month apiece, 
and gets an iron and a board to press on. Then he goes to ^e store and gets 
clothing, takes it to his home and manufactures it. The bosses underbid each omer 
mercilemy in the price of work and so cut down the rate of wages. (257. ) 

Mr. Reynolds says that until some 15 years ago the garment-making trade in 
New York was largely in the hands of the Irish women and German men. While 
some work was done in the homes, more was done in the shops than is the case 
now. When the Russian and Polish immigration came, the imminants wanted 
some trade which they could acquire easily and exploit quickly. After working 
2 we^ at the garment-making trade one can begin to get small wages as an oper- 
ator^ assistant. There is scarcely any other occupation, except unskilled labor, 
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at which one can Legln to earn wages so quickly. So the Jewish immigrants have 
tamed into this trade more largely than into any other, and each saoceeding 
batch of immi^ants has tended to lower the conditions established by the pre- 
vioas batch. The G-ermans have been largdy driven from the trade, and the 
work is almost exclusively done in small shops and in the homes of the people. 
(H3, 85, ) 

Mr. Blaustkin says that one reason of the turning of the Jews into sweat shops 
is their religious scruples. If they go into a factory they must work on the Sab- 
iMith. They prefer remaining true to their religion to getting work. There are 
individuals who t ike advantage of this conscientioasness and offer to provide them 
with work which they can do at home and do when they please. Mr, Blausteiu 
believes that the Sabbath iiuestion has more to do with the crowding of the Jews 
into sweat-shop work than their poverty. He believes, however, that there are 
more Italian than Jewish sweat-shop workers, though the Sabbath question does 
not trouble the Italians. (120, 121. ) 


C« Labor orf^iiiii'/iatioiis. — 1. Efforts to abolish sireat Mr. Brooks 

says that the United Garment Workers are working against the sweat shops 
under enormous difficulties. They are trying to use their label on goods that are 
not made in sweat shops. I f they were powerful enough to enforce tneir demands, 
they would help very greatly in the abolition of sweat-shop work, but they are 
not strong enough. The sweat-shop workers themselves are too weak and help- 
less to organize completely enough to control the abuses. Even the label of the 
Garment W orkers gets put on sweat-shop work. ( 1 54. ) 

Mr. L.ipriN says that while the labor organizations are in some degree active in 
the attempt to regulate the sweat shops, they are handicapped because no indi- 
vidual wants to take an active part for fear of being boycotted by this or that par- 
ticular house. Union men are violators of the regulations along with the rest. 
They are brought to it by the conditions e.xisting. ( 251 . ) 

2. Attitude o/ employ n's,— Mr. Dixon has always refused to deal with a union, 
and he gives as one chief reason the loss of individuality in work which would 
result from putting all tailors on one level. The product of the tailor is an indi- 
N idual product and has its individual ijualities. Mr. Dixon would not be willing 
r? that all men can do the work equally well and should have the same pay. 
He does not know that any effort has ever been made by the Journeymen Tailors' 
Union to substitute shop work for home work in Philadelphia. (^5, 284. ) 


mvauta,-^ 


D. Existing la wk for iiisp€*ction of Nweat Hliopa.— 1. Pennsyh 
Mr. Huohes submits a copy of the sweat-shop law of Pennsylvania. It governs 
the manufacture of certam named articles of dress, as well as that of purses, 
feathers, artihcial flowers, cigarettes, and cigars. It provides that no room in any 
tenement or dwelling house shall be used for the manufacture of these goods, and 
that no {lerson shall be employed to work in any room or building at making any 
of them, in whole or in part, until a written jiermit has been obtained from the 
lacTory inspector , fixing the maximum number of persons that may be employed 
merein. and stating that the building or part of the building intended to be used 
u 4 work is thoroughly clean, sanitary, and fit for such work. The permit 
Shall not ^ granted until the premises have oeen inspected by the factory inspector 
or one of his d'^puties. It may be revoked whenever the health of the community 
or Of the p^iple employed requires it. Persons who contract for the manufacture 
of any of the articles named are forbidden to make such a contract or to give out 
material for such work without the production of the permit They are required 
to kwp a written register of the names and addresses of all persons to whom such 
work 18 Sfivon, iiud to produce it on demand of the factory inspector or any of his 
deputies. Two hundred and fifty cubic feet of air space is required for every per- 
son employ^. Violation of any provision of the act is punishable by a fine of not 

offense; not less than $50 nor more 
’” 5 ° second offense, or imprisonment not more than ten days: and for 

a third ^enM by a fine of not less than $250 or not more than 30 daysMmprison- 
™»P®ctor or any of his depnties may seize and destsroy any 
or unsanitary place or where there is conti^iu 

The great weakness of this law Mr. Hughes thinks to be in the provisions for 
There ouahtto be about 20inspector8 in the city of Phila- 
'■ aome workers ought to be constantly watched, 
and it is impossible at present to visit their homes more than once a year. Crimi- 
^ould more expeditions. The magistrates have 
SSS ^ violators in b^ to appear at court Som^es the cases 

j ^ ® months before there is a hearing. Meantime sweating 
18 going on m the old way. It would be bettw if the magistrate had power to 
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Mr. Hughes says that he has himself seized some 1»500 garments found in unsani- 
tary places and had them destroyed; though it apmars from his later testimony 
that the garments were turned over to the board of health, and that some of them 
at least were not destroyed, but only fumigated. (258-260. ) 

Mr. Lappin believes that the present law of Pennsylvania, and particularly the 
recent amendment which empowers insi)ectors to seize, confiscate, and destroy 
goods found in process of manufacture in unsanitary places, or places where con- 
tagious diseases exist, has been a most effective sweat-shop law, and has produced 
excellent results. Every person who manufactures in his home the go(^ desig 
nated in the law, must obtain a permit from the factory inspector, and the 
manufacturer is required to demand the production of the permit before giving 
out work. The health law requires the imysicians of Philadelphia to report to 
the bureau of health every case of contagious disease. By the courtesy of the 
city government the bureau of health submits to each factory inspector a list of 
such cases. This enables the inspectors immediately to detect any places which 
hold home-work permits and in which contagious disease has appear^. If goods 
are found in process of manufacture under such circumstances the board of health 
is notified and the goods are sent for and fumigated. If any case is found where 
work is being done without a permit the inspector has authority to order the goods 
destroyed ; and goods have been destroyed under this law. Sue h destruction of the 
goods is a far more effective penalty than arrest would be. The law would be much 
more effective if the number of inspectors were increased. Mr. Lappin ‘s district 
includes 70 sweat shops, over 200 factories, and about 3,0(i0 homes in which work 
is done. He is able to inspect the factories only about once a year, and the sweat 
shops scarcely oftener. Once a year would do very well for the factories, but the 
sweat shops ought to be inspected once a month. There should be 3 men in Mr. 
Lappin's aisixict instead of 1. The number of inspectors actually employed is 20 
in the State, and 7 in the city of Philadelphia. (248-251. ) 

Mr. Milligan says that during his experience as inspector in Pennsylvania, 
from 18ti5 to 1897, there were only a few places that could properly be called 
sweat shems. The work was done in the homes of families, in rooms that ought 
to be usedf only for living purposes. The law, when he was inspector, provided 
that none but a member of the family could work in a house. Under this law 
the inspector directed a considerable number of people who were working in 
unsanitary homes to do their work in shops where the conditions were better. 
But many very soon went back to home work, decluri^ that at the prices they 
got it was impossible for them to pay shop rent. The law was afterwards 
amended so as to give the department the right to inspect homes in which work 
is done. (252. ) 

2. New For/c.— Mr. Reynolds says that the inspectors who are charged with 
the care of sweat shops in New York have been accused of neglecting their duties 
from corrupt motives; but the only attenmt which has been made to prove any- 
thing of the sort resulted in failure. Mr. Reynolds attributes the lack of efficient 
inspection to the inadequacy of the inspecting force. On September 1, 1899, a 
law came into operation requiring the licensing of all working places In tenement 
houses in which garment making, cigar and cigarette making, etc. , are carried on. 
Ther department was swamped witn applications. About 13,000 licenses have 
already been granted. In a single street, about 8 blocks long, 999 licenses were 
grants from September 1 to January 1, while only 953 such licenses were granted 
In the whole of lost year in the whole State of Massachussetts. If the law could 
be adequately enforced it would greatly diminish the evil conditions, at least in 
New York. This has been the effkt in Massachusetts, where the law is enforced. 


Mr. Bbooeb says that it is absolutely impossible to get any proper inspection of 
the sweat shops of New York. Politics interferes with it, and pnolic opinion does 
not efficiently demand it It is not even possible to obtain the information which 
the law reouires manufacturers and contractors to furnish. The law gives 
properly autnorized persons the right to know to what houses a contractor sends 
goo^. It has not been found possible, by any device which the Consumers* 
League can control, to get at these names. ( 129, 180, 187. ) 


£• Propoae4 legislation nnd remedies*—!. General diseusaion.’— 
Mr. Brooks believee that if all manufacturers were required bv law to adopt the 
factory systeim and if the law were enforced, the sweating evil would be practi- 
cally cured. He does not believe that such a change would, in the long run, 
tnorease the cost of garments to the consumer. Sweating puts a check upon the 
tiSprofement of methods and of machinery. There are some large maaufSctnrers 
who do not use the sweat shops, and others use it only when the busy season is 
on. Mr. &ooks has a ooUeotion of garments of almost every type which were 
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made under splendid conditions at prioee not higher than those of the sweated 
goods. Some of the very cheapest things on the market are made in excellent fao^ 
toiies. Bnt an industry that has been sweated— ^as, for instance, the Engli^ boot 
industry— drags along for a long time before the most intelligent men in it find 
that sweating can be abolished; and so long as surolus labor can be exploited by 
sm^l and unscrnpnlons contractors, it is very dlfflcult to introduce a better 
system. 

Yet Mr. Brooks does not wish to raise the question, as a practical one, of forcing 
the whole manufactare into factories. It would be a great deal better if it could 
be done, but it is not yet possible. The thing that he wishes to direct attention 
to is the taking of certain practical steps, such as have already been taken in 
Massachusetts. Simply to make it possinle for any responsible person to find 
where any particular manufacturer or contractor has his goods made would be 
an immense gain. There would be another peat gain in the introduction of 
thorough inspection such as prevails in Massachusetts. A woman who wishes to 
do work at home for the market must go to the inspector’s office and get a per- 
mit. An inspector is sent to make an examination, and work is not jpermitted to 
be done there unless the home meets the sanitary conditions. (180-185.) 

Mr. Brooks admits that if vigorous action were taken in doing away with the 
sweat shop there might be cases of hardship. The evidence indicates that as 
the workers drift into factory conditions they get better wages and better hours; 
but theie might be left certain cases of helplessness in the home which would 
be unfitted to go into the factory. These would have to be taken care of in 
some other way; but it would be infinitely better even for them. Thousands of 
them are supported, even now, half by their wages and half by charity. The 
demands of this residuum upon charitable relief would be distinctly less in the 
aggregate than the demands that are now made by sweat-shop workers for chari- 
table eking out of their wages. (182.) 

Mr. Millkian says that it would be better if all clothing manufacture in sweat 
shops and in homes could be forbidden by law, and if the whole of such work 
could be forced into proper shops and factories. Yet he thinks that under proper 
supervision clothing could be manufactured in homes without any danger of 
disease or injury to the buyer. To forbid home work would bring hardship on 
many worthy and deserving widows, who have their children to look after, and who 
must earn a living for their children and for themselves. The question is whether 
this large class of good people should be compelled to suffer bec^ause of the Indif- 
f <>ren('e and want of thought and cleanliness of others. An increase of the inspect- 
ing loroe and more fre(iuent visits of inspection might improve the sanitary con- 
di tions under which home work is done. Yet Mr. Milligan admits that supervision 
over some of the homes of the sweat-shop workers “would amount to nothing 
unless they could be, after years, educated to a sense of cleanliness.” (255, 256.) 

Mr. Reynolds does not think that the law can directly regulate wages in the 
sweat shops or elsewhere. He does believe that it is possible to put the work that 
is now done in sweatshops into factories, and to improve the oonditions under 
which it is done. When the condition of the workers is improved they will more 
readily comoine in their own interest; they will be able to do in the matter of 
wages what the law itself can not do. (84, 80. ) 

Mr. Refolds says that it is doubtless true that the Maasaohnsetts inspection has 
in some degree driven the sweat shops from Boston to New York, and asimi- 
Iw enforcement of the law in New York may drive them to New Jersey. But 
the fight could then be carried on in New Jersey as it has been in New York, and 
if all the States could be brought to act in harmony there would be a tmifonn 
of conditions. Mr. Reynolds does not admit that the objection that the 
abobtion of the sweat shop would throw the workers out of employment has any 
vmidity. The garments have to be made, and if the law prevents the making of 
thorn under bad conditions, they will be made in factories under good conditions, 
and substantially the same number of workers will be employed. Even when a 
single Stete abolishes the sweat shop, its position in comparison with other States 
is not alto/^ther disadvantageous. Massachusetts goo^ have come to be worth 
ateut .0 per cent more than New York goods, because it is felt that the Hassa- 
<mn8^ goodsare more likely to be made under sanitary conditions. The Maasa- 
obna^ garment maker, however, often sends his goods to New York to be made, 
brings them back and sends them out under a Massachusetts labd. 
(86.»0.91.) 

Ifc. Lapmu says that a law whkfii should prohibit work in homes or in places 
used as sluing apartments would work har&hip on a few, but would bmefit the 
Sbor ^ workers and would on ue whole be most benefidal to 

& National legiOoHoik—Ut, Lappin says that national iegidation is needed to 
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deal with sweat shqpe. The laws of New Jersey on this matter are much less 
strict than those of Fennsylvania. The resnlt is that Philadelphia clothing deal- 
ers send their goods over to Camden or other places in sontnem New Jersey, 
where they are made np without any regard to the sanitarv regalations or other 
restrictions which would be imposed by the Pennsylvania law. Many goods are 
also sent into Pennsylvania from New York City. (250, 261.) 

Mr. MiLr.iGAN says that it has been suggested that Congress might put a tax on 
each shop used for the manufacture of clothing, and in connection with this tax 
make regulations governing the shops, making health and cleanliness the para- 
mount condition. It might make the tax so large that the vile places and con- 
ditions that exist could not endure it. Mr. Milligan considers that it is perhaps a 
matter which the States rather than the National Government should take hold 
oL since these conditions prevail only in certain parts of the country. (354. ) 

3. Restriction of immigration .—Mr. L appin says that proper restriction of immi- 
gration would diminish the evils of the sweat shops. There are now very few 
English speaking shops in Philadelphia. The people that work in such places are 
principally Russians, with a considerable nnmber of Italians. Many jieople of 
tender years who are brought over by their relatives or others work in such places. 
(250.) 

F. The sweat shop and the consumer.— CoiwiiTiicrs’ Leagw,—'iiT, 
Brooks says that the (yonsumers' League was established first in N ew York. There 
are now 23 leagues, and a national organization has been adopted. The League 
tries to find, by careful investigation, places where garments of all sorts are made 
under proper conditions. It provides a label, called the consumers’ label, to be 
attached to garments which are made under conditions that it approves. It asks 
the retail stores to offer these garments to its customers. (120. 137. ) 

Mrs. Symondb says that the lal)el of the Consumers' Leagae is applied only to 
women’s garments. It is a guaranty that the goods on which it appears were 
made under fair conditions. Several large stores in Philadelphia nave been 
induced to handle goods which Injar it. Another part of the work of the League 
is to secure fair conditions for the salespeople, especially the saleswomen, in stores. 
The League has a white list, on which it puts the names of firms which provide 
seats for their employees, and fulfill certain other conditions. (264, 265.) 


ZXU. BOOT, SHOE, AND LEATHER TRADES. 


A. Development of boot and shoe mnniiflnetnre.— 1. Generally.-- 
Mr. Ch RI.K8 n. M’Dkrmott, editor of the Boot and Shoe Recorder, says that the first 
radical change from the old hand methods in the manufacture of boots and shoes 
cable in 1860 when the McKay sewing machine for sewing soles to uppers was 
invented and put into use. Later other machines were invented which led to a 
further development of the factory system. In 1877 the GKiodyear machine, which 
imitates the hand wori; method of sewing shoes, was invented. The resnlt of the 
machine development and of the introduction of the factory system has been 
increa^ shoe production, decrease in cost of production, and improvement of 


quality. (4i«8, 4»tt.) 

Mr. M’Dermott submits tables compiled from the United States census giving 
the total production of Inxits and shoes in the United States for the vears 1860, 
1870, 1880, and 1890, together with the nnmber of establishments, the capital 
invited, the number of employees, the wages paid, the material used, the aver- 
age product per employee, the average wages paid, the value of the product per 
capita of population and the per cent of materials used in the product. Ho sub- 
mits also a table giving similar facte in respect to the boot and shoe industry in 
New England. (499, 600. ) 

2. In New England,— Ur. M’Drrmott says that the leading position of New 
England in the production of boots and shoes was shown as early as 1 860. Accord- 
ing to the census figures of that year 59.6 per cent of the total boot and shoe pro- 
duction of the United States was producea in New England. In 1890 the percent- 
age was 68.4. There are now 1,^7 factories in the New England States. There 
is invested in the industry $54,000,000, and 86,000 persons employed. Boston is 
the recognized h^quartors of the boot and shoe industi^. It is possible that in 
individual oases boots and shoes are shipped to Boston from edties further west, 
but that is not the ordinary course of trade. New England probably supplies 60 
per cent of the boots and shoes sold in the West It Is hard to sav whether the 
8^ industry Isnowing more in tiie remote districts of New Eimland or in the 
shoe ce nte r s . There are changes each way. On the whole the factories estab- 
lished in the country districts have been sncoessfnl. 

The wages in New England are the highest average wages per capita paid any- 
where in the country, and the product per man is greater. (498, 499, 601, 602. ) 
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B. Gondlttons of capital and bnslnem.— 1. Emploj/era’ organiza- 
turns,— (a) New England Shoe and Leather Association,— l&i, M’Dermott sayi 
that the New England Shoe and Leather Association is merely a general associa- 
tion, the object of which is to consider an^ matters of general interest to shoe 
manufacturers which may come up. It originally contemplated having a shoe 
exchange in Boston, but that was given up, and the products of New England 
shoe factories are sold in individual stores. (508, 509. ) 

(b) Boot and Shoe Manufacturers' Association of Philadelphia.— Mr, Chozton, 
president of the Boot and Shoe Manufacturers' Association of Philadelphia, says 
that that association has at present 18 members. There are four or five small 
Philadelphia shoe manufacturers who are not connected with it. (821.) 

2. Leather manufacture,— Mr. M'Dermott says that there has been a slij^ht 
quickening of the process of tanning, but no essential chanra. The new chemical 
process is a special process for tanning goat skins, while the bulk of the leather 
used is hemlock-tanned leather, and in the tannage of that there has been practi- 
cally no change. A steam tannery does not mean that the tanning is done by 
steam, but simply that a steam en^ne is used in the performance of the work. 
Electricity has, it has been claimed, been used to some extent in tanning, but so 
far as is known it has not been a commercial success. (508.) 

Mr. Foerdeuer, a manufacturer of glazed kid, says that though wages in this 
country are higher than elsewhere, leather ( an be manufactured here as cheaply 
as anywhere. Mr. Foerderer l^lieves that this is largely through the substitution 
of improved and scientific methods for the rule of thumb, by which all tanning 
was done up to a few years ago. He anticipates that foreign manufacturers wifi 
ultimately becume as wise as we, and will learn to produce leather as cheaply. 
(818,319.) 

3. Import trade in leather.— Mr. M’Dermott says that the imports of leather 
for 1900 amounted to $0,196,770; for 1899, $5,750,987. Imported leather is not in 
any way superior to domestic leather, but some people want imported leather. 
Our hemlock-tanned leather is superior to imi)orted leather in wearing quality. 
On the face of things it would seem as though the cost of boots and shoes made 
from imported leather would be higher because of the duty on leather. As a 
matter of fact, however, when the duty on French calf-skins was reduced, the 
French prices advanced by the amount of the reduction. (507, 508. ) 

4. Export trade in leather.— Mr. M'Debmott says that our exports of leather 
have increased considerably during the last 3 years, the exports for 1900 amounting 
to $21 ,297,589. The new chemical process of tannage has tended to increase expor- 
tation of goatskins, but not to any great extent, because we need all the goat- 
skins wo can get for our own trade. There has been a very large increase In 
recent years in this country in the use of goatskins. (507. ) 

5. Glazed kid.— Mr. Foerderer says that he began in 1878 to experiment, 
trying to produce a leather which should take the place of the imported French 
kid. For 10 years he made little progress, but in 1889 he succeeded in perfecting 
a process by which he produced a leather which is superior to the imported article, 
and which has not only driven French kid out of our own market, but rivals it in 
France. Mr. Foerderer sella half his product in foreign countries. While Mr. 
Foerderer considers himself the originator of this process, it is true that the same 
proc^ was patented in 1884, and that Mr. Foerderer thought it advisable to buy 
the right to manufacture under this patent rather than to undertake litigation. 
The name of vici kid is Mr. Foerderer’s own trade-mark, which he adopted when 
he bad perfected his process. The glazed kid is made from goatskins which are 
imports from all pc^ of the world. India is probably the principal producing 
country, and Arabia the next. Skins are brought from China, South America, ana 
all parts of the world outside of the United States; practically none are produced 
here. They come from countries where the goats are kept for milking and for 
meat, as cattle are kept here. Mr. Foerderer has started a little ranch in New 
Mexico to learn whether goats can be profitably kept there in herds. There is at 
prcK^mt a great siarcity of goatokins, and the price of them has risen so that the 
tanning of them is not at present profitable. The price of the finished product 
has not gone up proportionately. Sheepskins have been to some extent snbsti- 

. or goatskins and tanned by the same process. The process is applicable to 
ml kinds of leather except sole leather. The product is superior to the old French 
™ in poaaessinff a greater ability to bear exposure to weather. Water makes 
FKnoh kid hard and tinnev; it does not affect the glazed kid so. The process 
wmch Mr. Foerderer mes is being introduced into France and Germany. 

Foerderer supposes his establishment to be the hugest of its kind in the 
He has about $6,000,000 invested in the business, employs about 2,500 
uuids, and manufactures about 8,000 dozen skins a day. The other manufac- 
turers in tile same line are mostly in Philadelphia and Wilmington, though 
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there are some in MassachnsettB. Mr. Foerderer belieTOS that the city of Phila- 
delphia is particularly favorable for the mannfacture on account of the character 
of its water. The same results do not seem to be obtained with the same skins 
in New England as are obtained In Philadelphia. No leather but glazed kid is 
produced at Philadelphia, Patent leather is made principally in Newark, and 
glove leather at Gloversville. 

The introduction of the mineral leather process has resulted in a great lower- 
ing of prices. The price of Mr. Foerderer ’s product at present is from 20 to 35 
cents a square foot. The French kid which it replaces sold for from 60 to 70 
cents a foot The new leather has come into use for men’s wear during the last 8 
years. Before that it was used only for children’s and women s shoes. (315, 820. ) 

Mr. ScHOBBR. a shoe manufacturer, says that for his use glazed kid has almost 
entirely replaced French kid. He considers the American product superior in finish 
and durability. His sole leather is made from American hides, oak tanned. (845. ) 

6. Effect of machinery on shoe manufacture.— Elmer P. Howe, member of 
the executive committM of the United Shoe Machinery Company, savs that the 
introduction of the Goodyear machinery practically revolutionized the fine-shoe 
manufacture of the country. There is no occasion to-day for having shoes made 
to order. Shoes which contain just as good materials and which are just as well 
made as the custom-made shoes, for which high prices were paid 10 years ago, can 
now be bought for $5 or $0 a pair, and shoes good enough for anybody to wear 
can be purchased for $8.50 and $4. Good shoos are sold as low as $1.75 and $2 per 
pair. The cheapness in cost of production has led the manufacturers to carry in 
stock a wide range of styles ana sizes, so that almost any shoe store can gives 
customer a better fit than the average custom shoe manufacturer used to give 
him. The introduction of machinery has brought about an almost infinite sub- 
division of labor in the production of a shoe, m the larger manufactories each 
operative does some particular part only, in which he or she becomes very skillful. 
(488, 487.) 

Mr. M’Dkrmott says that shoes are very much cheaper to-day than they were 
10 years ago. This is due almost wholly to the in^oduction of machinery. Ma- 
chine-made shoes are made of just the same material as that of which hand-made 
shoes were made and they wear practically as well. (505. ) 

Mr, Collins, a shoe laster, says that in the factory where he works, which 
makes a very high grade of shoes, one-half or one-thira of the shoes, at least on 
his floor, are made entirely by hand. (807, 808. ) 

7. Superiority of American shoes,— Mr. Schober says that his firm employs 
designers continually to get up styles in order to make trade. The American man- 
ufacturers lead the world in shoe styles. French shoes look well but they do not 
wear. ** The American shoe combines the grace and beauty of the French shoe 
with the stability of the English shoe, without the clumsiness which that has.” 
There is a prejudice in England against American goods which is hard to over- 
come. The sizes sent abroad are aoout the same as those sold here, except that no 
foreign country takes so many of the narrow widths as our own market (844. ) 

8. Army contracts,— ^r. Goodwin, a laster, complains of the letting of army 
contracts for shoes to merchants, and the i^ultant subletting. He complains 
especially of Mr. John Wanamaker and of bis methods of subletting such con- 
tracts. He believes that no one should be allowed to take an army contract unless 
he is prepared to execute it himself. (298, 299.) 

Mr. Mundell, a shoe manufacturer, who has taken army contracts both directly 
from the Government and as asubcontractor for department-store dealers, defends 
the intervention of such merchants. He says that they advance money to handle 
a l^ge contract which the actual manufacturer might not be able to carry for lack 
of funds. He has been very glad to have a contract carried for him in this way. 
He thinks the Philadelphia manufacturers have gotaboutone-fourth of the whole 
amount of shoe contracts given out by the Quartermaster-Gkneral. About one- 
fourth has gone to a Chicago and about one-f omth to a Maine establishment. (842. ) 

9. Competition,— Mr, M’Derhott says that there is active competition in the 
boot and shoe manufacturing industry, and that there is no agreement whatever 
among manufacturers in respect to output or prices or warn. The competition 
is so sharo that it requires great care to make a success. (608.) 

Mr. M’Dermott says that the concerns engaged in this country in the manufac- 
turing of boots and ihoes are not generally incorporated companies, though the 
incorporating idea is growing. The employment of larger oa{dtal would nr^bly 
reduce the coat of production to some extent Still tbm is so lam and so wide 
a vaa^iioa in the product of shoes that larger capitalisation woiud not have so 
very gnatan effect. Larger oapitalizatioii would probably help to Increase for- 
el^ mde, as it would pewt the riving of longer credits. (606.) 

10. trade in boots and moes,— Mr, M*DermQtt states that previons to 
ISOOoureiportBOf boots and shoes were about $500,000 or 9600,000 a year. From 
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that time on tiiere was a gradual increase nntil the exports in 1807 were 11,088,649. 
Daring the last three years the increase has been yery marked, the exports for 
1898 being 11.944,428, for 1899, $8,668,486. and for 1900, $4,626,266. The position 
now secured in the foreign markets is likely to he strengthened in the near fntnre. 
'While it is true that there haye been large exports of shoe machinery to foreim 
countries, neyertheless it will take time for the foreign prodnoers to acquire e& 
ciency in handling the machines. 

The principal foreign markets for American-made shoes are Great Britain, 
Aostralia, the West Indies, Canada, Mexico, and Central America. Mr. M’Der- 
mott sabmits a table showing the e^rts of boots and shoes to other oonntries 
daring the years from 1897 to 1900. Ine table shows that there has been a steady 
gain in most casea The gain is due, in Mr. McDermott’s opinion, to the fact that 
American manufacturers naye made more of an effort to push foreign trade than 
they made in past years. The growth of Western competition, especially, has 
made it more difflcnlt to sell shoes in the West, and Eastern mannfacturers are 
more willing to look abroad. The tendency is to export the better grades of shoes. 
(499,500,501,602.1 

Mr. M’Dermott sa^ that boots and shoes are sold for export at practically 
the same prices at which they are sold in this country. Amencan shoes are sold 
at better prices abroad than they are in this conntry, because the shoes sold are 
fashionable fads, so to speak. ( 508. ) 

Mr. SOHOBER says that his firm made its first exports in 1874, to Honolulu. In 
1878 Mr. Schober went through Cuba and the West Indies and worked up quite a 
trade in those countries, mostly in Cuba. The Cuban trade was held until the 
rebellion; since that the firm has sent only about $9,000 worth there. There is no 
market there now for fine shoes, and Mr. Schober’s firm makes nothing but high- 
priced goods. The average price of its whole output, including infants’ shoes at 
$9, is $84 and some cents a dozen. Special styles are made for the Cuban trade, 
but for other countries the styles are about the same as for America. The pack- 
ing is also the same as for the domestic trade. If there is to be a long sea voyage, 
as to Australia, the cases must be lined to keep out the dampness. About 20 per 
cent of Mr. Schober’s present output goes abro^. (848.) 

Mr. Schober says that his profits on goods sent abroad are about the same as on 
goods sold at home. \^en a duty has to be paid, as in France, * * we pay the duty 
and we add the duty to the price, and we get just as much profit, and we get a 
profit on the duty because it is paii: of the cost of the shoe. ” (848, 844. ) 

Mr. Croxton thinks that only two shoe manufacturers in Philadelphia make 
goods for export. These goods are of very high grade. (832. ) 

11. Tariff on hides.— Mr. M’Dbrmott says Uiat the shoe manufacturers gener- 
ally regard the dntvon hides as a handicap, but in his opinion they exaggerate its 
effect. The importation of hides is relatively small compared with the total pro- 
duction of this country, the domestic hide production being approximately 00 per 
cent of the total amount used. Hides have advanced in price, but that is easily 
accounted for bv the great decrease which there was in the domestic supply and 
by the return of general prosperity. The advance in price was in some cases 100 
POT cent, while the tariff duty is only 15 per cent. In 1872, when the 10 per cent 
dntv on hides was removed, the price of imported hides advanced by the amount 
of the duty. It is incorrect to attribute the increase in the price of leather to the 
placing of a tariff on hides. In anv case the percentage of increase in the price 
of leatoer would be only one-half the rate of the duty on hides, because the cost 
of the hide represents approximately only one-half the cost of the leather. The 
leather in the shoe represents, roughly, only one-third of the value of the shoe, 
so that by the time the shoe gets the shoe dealer, assuming that the duty on 
hides increases the cost, the percentage of increaw would be only one-sixth of the 
rate of the duty on the hide used in toe manufacture of the shoe. There has been 
a gOTieral decline in toe price of shoes since the duty on hides was imposed. The 
sentiment in favorof a change in the hide tariff is not so prononneed as it was 
at It was predicted that i^re would be absolutely no possibility of export- 

i^ Imtoer, but as a matter of fact the exportations, both of leatoer and of Doots 


and shpee, have increased. (606,507,609.) 
^ Mr. M Dennott says that toe tewback c 


E on reexported hides is a premium to the 

shoe manufacturer. If toe manufacturer here buys the leather made out 
OT the imported hides he does not get any drawback. The drawback is an advan- 
tag, however, to toe manufacturers of leatoer. (507.) 

Mr. Bohobeb says that the duty on hides bandioaps the export trade a little, 
to^h ^ very seriously; he does not find it an obstacle. He getsa drawback on 
nnpOTM stotde that goes into exported goods, but the sole Iratoer is made of 
dooMrac hides and there is no drawback on it ** The foreign manufacturer can 

876a— VOL 3 xrv 
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buy Bole leather in this countiy 5 per cent cheaper than we can buy ii * ♦ * 
It is on account of the duty on hides and the rebates. ” (343. ) 

12. Tariff on hoots and shoes.— Mr. M’Dermott says that the tariff on boots 
and shoes has practically no effect on the boot and shoe industry. There has been 
practically no importations of boots and shoes since the development of tlie 
McKay machines. There is a very decided advantage, however, in keeping the 
tariff on boots and shoes because the time is liable to come when there will be 
dangerous foreign competition. Canada is now beginning to use shoe machinery 
largely; Germany, France, and Switzerland are fully equipped with the best 
machinery. They have a great advantage in the price of labor, and it would be 
comparatively easy for them to go in for specialties of some kind and to get an 
opening in this market. (506. ) 

Mr. M’Dermott says that although the boot and shoe industry would not be 
affected directly by a revision of the tariff, yet, at the same time, if the removal 
of the tariff affected other Industries, it would have an indirect effect on the 
boot and shoe industry, as it did in 1894 and 189 . (509.) 

Mr, Schober considers the tariff on shoes to be without any effect either good 
or bad. No foreign shoes could be sold here if there was no tariff, and the 
American manufacturers sell their shoes in Paris with a tariff 25 per cent against 
them. Mr. Schober hiis no fear of any foreign competition, even through the 
adoption of American machinery. Foreign workmen have not the intelligence to 
use our machinery. In England the trade unions will not let more than a cer- 
tain amount of work be done on machines. Even of the Japanese, in spite of 
their quickness at machine work, Mr. Schober has no fear. He declares that when 
the Japanese get our machinery and our ways, they will want our wages; and so 
will any other country where the workmen learn to be as productive as our 
workmen. (348,344.) ‘ 

C. Labor ortfaiiiaBatioiia*—!. Central Convention of Shoe Workers.— Mr. 
Goodwin, a shoe laster, who has worked in the shoe industry for about 17 years, 
the most of the time in the vicinity of Philadelphia, says that in the fall of 1887 
there was trouble between the manufacturers and the employees, and that after a 
lockout of 5 weeks, the organization known as the Central Convention of Shoe 
Workers’ was formed through the activity of the manufacturers and some of the 
employees. This organization does not represent the shoe workers. It is not a 
bonande labor organization. It has no definite membership. The workers in 
each factory are supposed to meet and elect delegates, in proportion to their num- 
ber . to the Central Convention. The witness haa never seen this procedure actual ly 
followed. When a vacancy occurs, a dozen persons may come together and elect a 
dele^te, but in some cases the delegate seems to be chosen by the manufactui'er. 
Mr, Goodwin Bubmitt<^d the following as a copy of the credentials broimht by one 
dele^te to the convention : “ J. O’Connell is no longer in our employ. The bearer, 
Mr. Davis, will act as the representative of our shop. Kindly let us know how 
much we owe. Yours, truly, P. T. Hallehan.'’ Mr. Hallehan was a shoe manu- 
facturer. The witness says that it has been asserted that Mr. H. L. Townsend, a 
manufacturer, and secretary of the Manufacturers' Association, has sent creden- 
tials similar to Mr. Hallehan's. Mr. Goodwin also mentions an instance in which 
a TOrson elected a delegate to the Central Convention retired from the position on 
bmug informed by his employer that the employer desired another person to serve 
as d^egate for his shop; and he says, it is asserted, that when Mr. A. P. Super 
was defeated, as a candidate for the position of delegate, the man who defeated 
him was discharged, and Mr. Super was then chosen in his place. Mr. Super is now 
Pj^dent of the Central Convention. So far as the Central Convention of Shoe 
W orkers* may be said to have a membership at all, membership in it is compul sory. 
That is, work is refused, at least ina large part of the factories, to all who will not 
agree to renounce all allegiance to any voluntary organization, and agree to sub- 
mit to the rules of the Manufacturer's Association, which have been assented to 
by the Central Convention of Shoe Workers’. This compulsory method is not 
used, however, in the factory in which Mr. Gkxidwin works. 

Mr. Goodwin asserts that besides the exercise of the influence of the manufac- 
turers in selecting ddegates to the Central Convention of Shoe Workers, there is a 
further exercise of pressure to affect their oonduct while they sit as ddegates. 
He declares that a person now ^ployed as foreman in one of thediops, while 
sitting as a delegate, voted in f avm: of the workingman in a case which came 
before the body. On returning to the factory he was discharged. He answered 
▼asioui advertisements for poations, but after being asked by manufacturers 
whet Idsname was. where henad last worked, and other questions, he was told that 
there tsas no employment for him. After spending three weeks in looking for a 
poeitipa, he returned to his old employer and asked why he was victimized. He 
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mm told that ho could come back to his old position if he would conduct himself 
in the f atnre to the satisfaction of his employers. He has since worked there 
(290-294.) 

Mr. Croxton says that the Central Conyentionof Shoe Workers is composed of 
delegates elected by the work people of each factory. The number of delegutes 
assigned to each factory depends npon its size. The dues are 1 cent a month. 
The dues have .been collected in vanons ways ; sometimes by shop committees. J n 
one shop, the employees appointed one of the members of the flnu treasurer of 
the shop association and authorized him to levy assessments, 10 cents at a time. 
Mr. Croxton admits that the manufacturers snrotantiaily compelled their employ- 
ees to bo members of the Convention. No one is employed unless he agrees to 
work under the rules of the joint board of arbitration, and If he accepts employ- 
ment under the rules he becomes a member of the Central Convention. (828, 827. ) 

Alluding to the allegation of the exercise of influence by the manufacturers in 
the selection of delegates, Mr. Croxton declares that in his own factory the work 
people ** have full and complete control. There never is a member of the Arm 
present that has any influence in the selection of representatives to the Central 
Convention.” (823.) 

Mr. SiTPER. i)re8ident of the Central Convention of Shoe Workers, sa^ that in 
general there is a shop organization in each factory belonging to a member of the 
Manufacturers’ Association. The shop organization has a president, a vice-presi- 
dent. a secretary, a treasurer, and a grievance committee. If there is a disagree- 
ment between the firm and the workers in any branch it is referred to the griev- 
ance committee. If the grievance committee can not settle it, it is referred in 
writing by the aggrieved party to the central joint board of arbitration. 

By tne constitution of the Central Convention each shop is entitled to 1 delegate 
in it for every 100 employees in the factory over 1« years of age, or fractional part 
of 100. “ There is no per capita tax levied on anyone under 18. ” The shop organ- 
ization in each factory meets once a year to elect officers and delegates to the 
Central Convention. (888.) 

Mr. Super says that the convention does not participate in the celebration of 
Labor Day; the members habitually work on that day. The convention has not 
taken any action looking to the shortening of the hours of labor. It does not 
be ong to the Central Lato Union of Philadelphia or to the American Federation 
of Labor, and has not applied for membership. (338. ) 

Mr. Mundell can speak only in praise of the Central Convention of Shoe 
Workers and the agreement between it and the Manufacturers’ Association. It 
has kept his employees at work 18 or 14 years without any contest. (340. ) 

2, Ldsters' Pi'otectiw Union,— Mr. Goodwin says that he belongs to the Lasters’ 
Protective Union, a national body. The local branch in Philadelphia has existed 
since February, 1900. Two previous attempts had been made to start it, but it 
had been crushed out by the power of the Manufacturers’ Association, “ its officers 
being discharged and such a threat kept hanging over their heads that men were 
afraid to belong. (301, 302, ) 

Mr. Goodwin declares that conditions in the Philadelphia shoe factories are 
deplorable, and that the only hope of improvement lies in the formation of a ** legit- 
imate trade union,” so that the workers can ‘*be represented by business agents 
or a committee for the purpose of arbitrating difficulties.” In order that ^eap 
shops in one city may not depress wages in others it is necessary that the trade 
union be a national b^jv which shall make prices uniform everywhere. (302, 303. ) 

8. Cuttern' A/isociatio7i.—Ur, Croxton says that there is a cutters’ union among 
the Philadelphia shoe workers, which he supposes to have been in existence for 
years. The manufaotnrers do not object to it because it does not interfere with 
their business. The manufacturers would not deal with any labor organization 
except the Central Convention of Shoe Workers. “ Any manufacturer who recog- 
nizes im outside body is subject to a fine.” (824, 326.) 

Mr. Wii.KiNs, a shoe finisher, refers to the existence of the Cutters* Association, 
imd says it haS never made any trouble. The lasters have made trouble three 
times, but hardly as au organizatioii before the strike of 1900. On the earlier 
occasii ns they acted as individuals. (847.) 

of employers,— VL t, (Joodwin declares that the second of the rules of 
tfaeJIaaufacturara^Association of Philadelphia, which is as follows: Employers 
or employees must not discriminate for or against any individual because he or 
we is or is not a member of any organization,” Is violated by the manufacturers. 
He assiffts that the prestdent of the Lasters’ Protective Union was discharged 
bocaus^ his activity In the organizatioD. He admits that this can not be legally 
mhlisbed, but nvs that a foreman of one of the factorise told a committee that 
me man in question was discharged by tlm order of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tton, against the wishes of his own em^oyer. A letter from the discharged man 
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hims^f l8 presented, in which it is said that he was dischar^ nominally for poor 
work, bnt that the foreman who discharged him intimated his renet at doing it, 
and that the member of the firm to whom he appealed was not able to point ont 
any instance of bad work on his part, and though he at first refused him a letter 
of recommendation, ultimately gave him one commending his workmanship. 
(298-m) 

Mr. Godwin says that the lasters in one of the Philadelphia shoe factories 
refused to abide by the rules of the Manufacturers’ Association and the Central 
Convention of Shoe Workers, and quit work in a body. The Manufacturers’ 
Association thereupon resolved that until this factory got its required number of 
lasterw no additional male help would be employed by any other member of the 
association. This action was 3 U 8 tiiied on the part of the association on the ground 
that “ the right to employ or not to employ, to discharge or not to discharge are 
prerogatives essential to the intelligent direction of any business, especially shoe 
manufacturing, and provided for in our joint rules. * * * When the members 
of the Lasters’ Protective Association of America publicly declared their antagonism 
to our joint rules and repelled any arbitration or procedure which would recognize 
the right of the employer or our joint organization: when they sought to destroy 
and render invalid all contracts in force, the most stringent measures that will 
remedy these conditions became necessary." 295. ) 

Referring to the nile of the Philadelphia Shoe Manufacturers’ Association that 
** employers or employees must not oiscriminate for or against any individual 
because he or she is or is not a member of any organization," Mr. Croxton explains 
that in joining a labor organization, such as the Lasters' Protective Union, u man 
pledges himself to strike if he is ordered to strike. On the other hand, one who 
accepts work under the Philadelphia rules binds himself not to strike. This does, 
in substance, exclude striking organizations. (827. ) 

D. Belalions of employers anil employee^.— 1. New Englavd, gen- 
erally, --Mi . McDermott says that, generally speaking, the relations between 
employers and employees in the shoe manufacturing industry in New England 
are very satisfactory. The workingmen are well organized, and the organization 
seems to be well managed and conciliatory in its methods. ( r)04. ) 

2, Philadelphia, generally, Wilkins, a shoe finisher of Philadelphia, says; 
** There is more fremom in the shoe factories than there is in other trades, I believe. 
There seems to be more of the family affair. The manufacturer and the employees 
are closer; they mingle with one another; they give excursions to Atlantic City, 
and all hands go along, manufacturers as well as employees. The manufacturers 
even send their employees down." There are people who imagine that they are 
not getting proper treatment, but Mr. Wilkins has noticed that when such people 
have gone to the centnd convention, and have become acquainted with tbe rules, 
they have changed their ideas and have become good men there and in the joint 
board of arbitration. (847.) 

Mr, CoLUNB, a shoe laster of Philadelphia, cites an experience of his own as 
illustrating the position of the workers in the Pbiladelpnia shoe factories. He 
says that the last^ in the factory where he works did not participate in the strike 
of 1900. Instead, they made out a bill o^rices, signed by every man in the 
department, and presented it to the firm. They hoped that the firm would appre- 
ciate this peaceable method of procedure. The firm would not even receive tbe 
bill, and under pressure it was withdrawn. ** It was known that any man who 
insisted it should go before tbe board would be discharged. " (806. } 

Referring to the statement of Mr. Collins that the lasters and jackers in the fac- 
tory where he works presented a request for an advance, and the firm refused to 
give it attention, Mr. Croxton asserts that, by the customs of the industry in 
Philadelphia, if the firm paid no attention to a bill of prices presented by the men , 
it would be under obligation to p^ the prices demanded, beginning on the 1st of 
the following Novembw. If the firm does not wish to pay the bill, it is its duty 
to bring the matter at once before the joint board of arbitration. ** If an advance 
is asked, and there is no answer made to it before the first joint board of arbitra- 
ion, * * * the bill stands, and there never has been a time when it has been 
gone back on." Therefore, if a firm ^*had hada bill put in to them for an advance 
on toms, and thev made no reply to it, they would have been paid for during the 
following year at the price that was asked by the men that put In that bill." 
(895, 826.) 

Mr. Croxton says that on the first Saturd«v of August in everr year all the 
aModated factories are closed and the Central uonventiQn of Shoe Workers has an 
axoursioii to Atlantic City. Most of the factories buy tibkets for their people, and 
usually as many of the manufacturers tbconselves go as are able. (824. ) 

8 . Bmlpes.'^Mr. Mukdbll says that tbe strike of the lasters in his factory in 
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1900 was began by the preBentation of a demand for an immediate increase of 
wages. . This was refnsea, though he offered to leave the matter to the joint board 
of arbitration of the Mannfactnrers' Association and the Central Convention of 
Shoe Workers. After several weeks of idleness the men came back at the old rate, 
but with an agreement for an increase to take effect December 1, the regular time 
for changes of wages. ^1. ) 

4. Blacklisting.— M i* (Godwin declares that a blacklist exists among the shoe 
manufacturers of Philadelphia. Men who participated in the recent strike or 
lockout in one of the shops recently got employment with another manufacturer, 
but were afterwards ask^ whether they had worked in such and snoh a shop, and 
were discharged when they admitted that they bad. No complaint was made of 
their work or of their conduct. A foreman in another factory, discharged, it was 
believed, because of his vote on a disputed case in the Central ( invention of Shoe 
Workers, found it impossible to get employment. An affidavit was also presented 
in which it was stated that a member of the Manufacturers’ Association had 
admitted the existence of a blacklist, though he stated at the time that only two 
names were on it. (393, 397.) 

Mr. Goodwin says that at the time of the labor trouble of 1887 in the Philadel- 
phia shoe factories the secretary of the Manufacturers’ Association got out a book 
in which each prominent officer and member of the Knights of Labor was referred 
to and descril^d in a page or two. Mr. GKx>dwin got two pages. He was not 
able to get work for 5 years after it, and he believes that the book was what kept 
him out of work. {30(). ) 

Mr. CiioxTON denies that the Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association of 
Philadelphia has ever sent out a blacklist. It is true that “ if you know a man 
whose character is bad, from drunkenness, from disloyalty, being a disturber of 
the ]ieace, and he is in your employ and is injuring you in any possible way, you 
will discharge him. If you know of him before he gets into your employ you will 
not employ him. * * * But the worthy workmen and some of the most violent 
opponents of us have had work and have worked straight through. ” (336. ) 

Mr. Croxton also says that the Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association never 
passed a resolution directing or suggesting the discharge of a man from any shop 
in Philadelphia. (836.) 

5. Arbitration and agreements. — Mr. Goodwin declares that the Lasters’ Pro- 
tective Union is always desirous of arbitrating differences with employers and 
has asked the manufacturers to arbitrate their recent dispute, but the manufac- 
turers have refused. The manufacturers declared that they would not receive any 
committee from a trade union and that all overtures must come through the Cen- 
tral (Convention of Shoe Workers. This organization the lasters’ union refuses to 
recognize, because it is a means of coercion on behalf of the manufacturers. 
(395,296.) 

Mr. Gk)odwin calls attention to several instances in which it is alleged that the 
rules framed by the Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association itself have been 
violated by its own members. One rule provides that anv desired changes of 
warn shall be presented on or before October 1, shall take eliect December 1, and 
shall continue in force one year. An instance is given in which wages were 
reduced in February, and the reduction was enforced in spite of the protrat of the 
Central Convention of Shoe Workers. In another instance, the central conven- 
tion protested against the discharge of lasters who had had a case before the joint 
board of arbitration. (396. ) 

Mr. Croxton says tlmt the first board of arbitration in the Philadelphia shoe 
industry was formed about January, 1885. The Knights of Labor were then in 
control of the industry there. The manufacturers were greatly annoyed by the 
methods of the Knights, and demanded a joint board of arbitration. This was 
refused until the demand was enforced by a lockout. A joint board was then 
formed consisting of seven members appointed by District Assembly No. 70, and 
seven members from the Shoe Manufacturers’ As^iation, and a fift^nth man to 
act us president. A set of rules was drawn up and adopted by this joint com- 
mit^. It provided that none but a Knight of Labor should bo permitted to 
work in any factory of the association. (Hherwise it was substantially the same 
as^e rules now in force. The joint board existed nearly three years. Mr. Oox- 
m's view is that it was broken up by agitators, who stirred up trouble in order 
to increase their own importance ana their own gain. In the fall of 1887 they 
succeeded in starting a strike in one of the factones, contrary to the rule, which 
provided that there would be no strikes or lodiouts. The manufacturers tried to 
induce the Knights of Labor to control the strikers and have them go back to 
w^rk according to the agreement. Instead of do^ so they caused stnkes in all 
w shm Mr. Croxton declares that Mr. Goodwin, thongn he pretended at the 
nme that the strike had been forced by ^e men contrary to his wishes, was 
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really the author of the strike, and carried it against the desires of the most of 
the BDoe workers. 

After this the mannfactarerH declined to treat longer with the Emghts of 
Labor, because the Knights had failed to live up to their contract. They said to 
the work people that they believed in arbitration and would insist on arbitration, 
but would have an organization made up of shoe workers alone, without brick- 
layers and carpenters and other trades. So the shoe workers formed the Central 
Convention of Shoe Workers and appointed members of a joint board of arbitra- 
tion. As has been said, the rules adopted are substantially the same as those 
accepted by the Knights of Labor, except that the restriction upon the employ* 
meiit of nonunion men is removed. All questions that have since arisen nave 
been arbitrated, and labor troubles have been eliminated from the Philadelphia 
shoe industry. (321-323,328,) 

Mr. Crozton declares that if the manufacturers were free they could in times of 
depression meet competition and get wages lower than they have got them. “ He 
would get more out of it to light and take advantage of people than he can under 
our system.’' But the manufacturers feel that they are doing the fair thing. 
(332.) 

Referring to the statement that the Philadelphia Lasters' Union had asked the 
manufacturers to arbitrate and had been refused, Mr. Crozton says that the shoe 
manufacturers can not arbitrate with the workers in any single branch because 
of the methods of organization of the factories. The work is done by what is 
called a string team, so organized that each piece of work passes successively from 
one hand to another. At the same time, Mr. Crozton admits that the manufac- 
turers deal with each branch as a branch in fixing the bill of wages. They even 
insist on doing so. In spite of this he says : We can not deal with them so far 
as strikes and arbitration is concerned as a branch separately. " ( 325, ) 

Referring to the instance mentioned by Mr. Goodwin, where certain wages had 
been reduced at a time other than that fixed by the joint rules, Mr. Crozton says 
that the rules of the joint board of arbitration permit changes between seasons ” 
when the change is signed by the manufacturer and by every employee in the branch 
affected, and goes before the joint board of arbitration and is approved. Changes 
have been made in that way during the last 13 years, both up and down. For 
instance, when the textile works, at certain seasons of the year, have drawn 
away the work people, it has been necessary to raise wages temporarily. On the 
other hand, at a dull time, Mr. Crozton had an opportunity to get cert^n work, 
case work for a jobber, if he could make it at a certain price. He was able to do 
the work if the workmen accepted a reduction of wages. He made the proposition, 
and it was accepted. (329. ) 

The following statement of the results of arbitration in cases considered by the 
joint board of arbitration was presented by Mr. Townsend : (348. ) 

Chronological record of the Joint Board of Arbitration of the Shoe Manufadturera' 

Association ami Central Convention of Shoe Workers from January 4, 1888^ to 


September 4, inclnsive. 

Cases presented to the board for adjustment 69 

Settiea favoring the employee 38 

Settled favoring the employer 3 

Rejected under the rules 6 

Withdrawn and settled by employer and employee 22 


Mr. COLUNS declares that the workers in the Philadelphia shoe indnstry have 
no faith in the joint board of arbitration and no hope of justice from it. He 
knows this from his own observation and from conversation with his shop mates. 
The men who are supposed to represent the workers on the board are the creatures 
of the employers, lliey are mostly men without oharacter, and, as a rule, are 
not good workmen. They receive favors in the factories for the services they ren- 
der on the board. (806. ) 

Mr. Morrell, a foreman, in Zelgler Brothers’ factory, states that he never 
knew any workman to be victimised for serving on a shop committee to present 
grievances to the manufacturers. (840. ) 

Mr. Wilkins says that be has taken a prominent part in the Central Convention 
ever since it was organised. He was president of it tor 4 years, and was a member 
of the joint board for 10 years. He does not remember any oase which he does 
not think to have been settled fairly and squarely He never knew of any oases 
of viotimiBation brought before the joint board. The emi^oyees are far better off 
unte the present system than under tbebld. Under the fights of Labor he has 
been on strike 8 times in 1 week. (846, 847.) 

Mr. Sunan says that he was president of the Central Convention of Shoe Work- 
ers for 8 years in its eaiiy days and is president at present He has been a mem- 
ber of the joint board of arbitration oontinnously sinoe the Central Convention 
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was established, except 1 year. Mr. Super asserts that the cases that have come 
before the board have b^n honestly and fairlv adjusted. He denies that the 
manufacturers express their wishes as to the decisions that shall be rendered. ** I 
know that 1 was never dictated to, and I have seen it stated in the papers that I 
was.’’ He declares that he has never known a case in which a workman was dis* 
charged for presenting a grievance to an employer. There have been plenty of 
rumors of such things, but the witness has gone directly to the people that others 
said were victimized, and they have said they were not. Mr. Su^r declares posi- 
tively that the present organization has been far more beneficim to the worMng 
people than the “one-sided labor organizations” which have preceded it (88$ 
:134,337,339.) 


E. General conditions of labor.— 1. Employment.— Ur, Croxton testi- 
fied that his own factory runs 52 weeks in the year. He was on the point of making 
the first week’s shut down that he had made in 5 years. He works entirely for 
large department stores. They give large orders far in advance, and he is able to 
distribute the work evenly throughout the year. Other factories, which make 
case-lot goods for jobbers at such close prices that they must run full or lose 
money, may shut dovm a month each year. (329-381.) 

2. Machmery. — Mr. McDermott says that since the introduction of machinery 
fewer persons We employed proportionately to the number of shoes made, but the 
number of employees is probably as large, because of the greater production 
which has been due to the increased use of maidiinery. There has been displace- 
ment at particular points, but on the whole there has been a larger dema.nd for 
labor, due to the cheapening of the product. Hours of labor have been shortened 
through the introduction of machinery. Under the old hand- work system there 
was no time limit. A man simply worked as long as he could. ( 502, 505. ) 

Mr. Goodwin says that machinery introduce into the lasting department 
during the last 10 years, has probably displaced 20 per cent of the lasters. The 
machinery must bo run by an expert laster, and another must prepare the work; 
but two men with the machine do the work that formerly re(imred three. The 
machinery is used on all kinds of shoes except those made with the Goodyear 
machine. It is generally applied in the trade. (298, 302. ) 

3. Wagen.—Ur. McDermott says that in 1860 the average yearly wages paid in 
the boot and shoe industry were $251.47; in 1870, $250.23; in 1880, $387.21; in 1890, 
$476.37. The wages paid in Europe are less than half the wages paid In this 
country. (504.) 

Mr. Croxton says that it is impossible to make general comparisons of wages 
in the shoe industry at different times. The most of the lasting is done much 
cheaper than it was done 10 years ago. That is because machines, which cost 
$500 apiece, have been introduced. But Mr. Croxton believes that workmen make 
about the same as formerly. When the strike of the lasters came on, Mr. Croxton 
corresponded “with tW best shoe factories making the same kind of goods in New 
England, New York, and Ohio, and got their bills of wages, to see if there was 
any reason for the complaint.” He found that no factory paid higher wages than 
his and many paid lower. 

Mr. Croxton does not think that the wages of lasters in his factory vary more 
than a dollar or two from week to wjeek. In some other factories the variation 
would be greater. (328, 329, 881 . ) 

Mr. SoHOBER, whose factory was spoken of by Mr. Croxton as paying far higher 
wages than any other shoe factory atout Philadelphia, says that the average wages 
of his men (including boys at ^ a week), as shown in bis last report to the State, 
were a little over |15 a week. The average wages of the girls were $6.40; but that 
includes about 80 girlsengaged in cleaning and the like at from $^1 to $4 a week. ( 846. ) 

Mr. M UNDELL, who does work for the Government and also makes children’s 
shoes in large quantities for jobbers, says that bis piece prices are necessarily 
smaller than th<^ of manufacturers who cut 6 or 1 2 or 24 pairs at a time. In doing 
large quantities of work exactly alike, however, the men attain great quickness. 
Prom this cause, thou^ piece prces on Government work, for instance, are low, 
the actual earnings of the lasten are about the same as on other work. The we^ 
before Mr. Mundell testified he employed 67 lasters; their total wages were $615.70, 
and their average wages $9.19. The highest payment was $20.20 and the lowest 
^mfllO. This low wage was made by an old man who is no longer able to accom- 
plish much, but is allowed to come and do what he can. The average wage of 
an lasters together, taking a considerable number of weeks, has been $10.04. 
xM hiriieei amount made by one man in one week was $22.95. (840, 842. ) 

a fiwideU states that some yearsago he was paying biscntters by the wew, from 
$12 to It 5, according to their quickness. The work was costing him nearly 5 cents 
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would then take the matter before the joint board of arbitration. During the trial 
weeks some of the men made $22 and $23, and the average was about $17. The 
board decided against the me^ “as the wages were suf&dent, or the piece price 
was about as high as I could afford to pay.** (841. ) 

Mr. Goodwin says that in lasting all the work is done by piecework and that 
piecework is the general practice in the shoe trade. However, the rules of i^e 
Shoe Manufacturers' Association allow a manufacturer to change his system from 
piecework to day work, or vice versa, as he pleases. This rule is capable of being 
used to effect r^uctions of wages. Mr. Goodwin believes that the piece prices 
are about the same in Philadelphia as in New England, but the hands are kept 
better employed in New England, so that the actual earnings are greater. (297, 
801,802.) 

Mr. Goodwin says that for a shoe for which 10 cents was paid to the laster before 
the introduction of “ the present so-called system of arbitration ” the laster now 
Mts .5 cents or in some cases less. Machinery for lasting has, however, been intro- 
duced during the last 10 years which enables 2 men to do the work of 3. Wages 
have gone steadilv downward, but on December 1, 1900, just before Mr. Good- 
win's testimony, the lasters got an advance of about 20 per cent. Mr. Goodwin 
believes that this was a result of the lasters’ strike. The advance did not affect 
anv other branch of the industry. (297, 298. ) 

Mr. Goodwin says that the average wages of lasters, adult males, in Philadel- 
phia, are less than $5 a week for the 52 weeks of the year. They work about 50 
weeks. Mr. Goodvrin himself has formerly earned as much as $22 a week, and 
during 1900 he has drawn about $18.75 for 1 week’s wage, working 00 hours, but 
in some factories the lasters come out with $2.75 or $8. One great reason of these 
low wages is that the work is not constant. A man has to be in the factory all 
the time, but he may have to wait 2 or 3 hours a day. Mr. Goodwin admits that 
his statement of average wages is not based on any computation of his own; it is 
a statement that has been made to him by others. (802. ) 

Mr. Townsend, secretary of the executive board of the Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association of Philadelphia, savs that he inquired of one manufacturer who makes 
a cheap line of goods and employs lasters perhaps as steadily as any factory in the 
city, and is assured that his slow lasters earn from $7 to $10 a week and the quicker 
ones from $12 to $18. (848. ) 

Mr. Super, who is a McKay operator, says that he has made $15 and $18 a week, 
and even as much as $22 and $28. The prices for misses' and children’s shoes vary 
with the grade. For women’s shoes Hie operators in the factory where he works 
TOt three-fourths of a cent a pair. He can do on the average about 450 pairsaday ; 
he generally does from 2,800 to 2,500 pairs a week. He considers himself an aver- 
age operator. He has worked bwide a man who could do 800 pairs a day. As to 
the wages of lasters, he knows that some make very good wages and some make 
very small wages. Lasters have told him that they made $15 and $16 a week. It 
is hard to make comparisons of piecework prices between different shops because 
the systems of work are different. (384, 335. ) 

Mr. Super offers a partial explanation of the statement that men work at lasting 
for less than $5 a week in Philadelphia by saying that men in whose own proper 
department work is slack are sometimes employed in other departments, where 
their earnings are small, partly from lack of skill. Thus, a man who had been 
receiving from $17 to $32 as a second laster (paying the jacker out of these amounts) 
was put on McKay work, and his earnings in three successive weeks were $4.98, 
$4.81, and $4.79. (335.) 

Mr. Collins says that there has been no actual reduction in piece prices paid 
to lasters in the factory where he works. The prices are perhaps a litUe higher 
than they were 8 years aga But the quality of the work bM been raised so much 
that aman can not earn more than half as much as he earned 8 years ago. There 
are some jobs in the factory where men make very high wages, but they are 
extremely few. Some operators on the Goodyear macnine make about $85 a week, 
while men working by tne same bench and doing harder work and worlring longer 
hours get only $6 or $7 a week. In this factory the curators still have the old 
piece prices of 3 cents and 8| cents a pair. In most factories they work by the 
we^ and get from $15 to $20. (307,3()8.) 

Mr. Morrell says that the second laster has to pay to the jacker about one-third 
of the amount which he receives— say, $11 or $11.50 out of |02. (889. ) 

4 Hours of labor.— Mr. Super says ^t the wedi’s work in his factory is 58 
hours— 104 hours a day for 5 days and 54 hours on Saturday. (884, 385.) 

5w SvmUng stfslem.— Mr. GKiodwin says that the sweatiiig system doessotexist 
ia the shoe trade, but that substantially all shoes are madem factories. (299.) 

0. American and European workmen compared.— Mr. MoDbruott says that the 
employaes la tbs boot asd shoe xusaufsctoriesof thisoountry do notas individuals 
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turn out more per man than do the employees in English factories. Men from 
English factories come here to work and be^me practically American workmen. 
American manufacturers have a better system and a better management. The 
labor unions in Great Britain are very strong and very arbitrary, and if a man 
begins to push ahead with the idea of earning more be is cautioned and warned and 
expelled if necessary. Through the system employed in this country and through 
the use of machinery American manufacturers get a much larger product and 
utilize labor to a much better advantage than is the case in England. The English 
manufacturers can use the same machinery if they choose. The advantage to 
American manufacturers is that the English do not use it. If they followed the 
same system they would get the same results. (504. ) 

xxni. SHOE MACHINEBT TRADE. 

A* Conditiona of capital and business.— 1. United Shoe Machinery 
Company.— (Bk) Business and control of trade— Mv. Elmer P. Howe, member of 
the executive committee of the United Shoe Machinery Company, says that that 
company is engaged in manufacturing and renting shoe machinery to the manu- 
facturers of boots and shoes. Most of the machines which it manufactures are 
used for attaching the soles of shoes to the uppers. It manufactures some finish- 
ing machinery also, but does not manufacture any machinery that is used on the 
uppers of shoes. The company has not consolidated the manufacture of machines. 
At the present time it is obliged to purchase all its castings. It expects later to 
have its own foundry, and through the consolidation of the different manufactures 
to dispense with the duplication of large and expensive tools. (482, 485, 486. ) 

Mr. Howe says that while the United Shoe Machinery Company is altogether 
the largest manufacturer of shoe machinery, and supplies a vCry large propor- 
tion of the shoe machinery used, there are other companies manufactnting 
similar machinery. The company has a monopoly only to the extent to which it 
has secured control through its diligence in securing patents and its enterprise in 
furnishing manufacturers with the best machinery. It would, however, take a 
new company quite a number of years to reach the efficiencv and to afford all the 
facilities that the United Company affords; but, except so far as patents dve the 
company a control in certain lines, there is no reason why a combination of brains 
and capital could not obtain the same results. 

The company confines its own business to the United States and to Australia, 
but it controls corporations in other countries and through them controls practi- 
cally the whole of the manufacturing territory in Europe. (485, 486, 491.) 

Mr. McDermott, editor of the Boot and Shoe Record, says that the United 
Shoe Machinery Company has control of practically all machines that it is neces- 
sary to use in a factory. The patent on the McKay machine has expired, and the 
company controls it simply as a matter of business. Some of its other machines 
it controls through patents. There are other machines in the market which can be 
utiliz^ in place of the machines of the United Shoe Machinery Company. That 
company, however, has a complete line of shoe machinery, and it offers to equip the 
facto^ from end to end and we care of it all the way through. The Standard 
Shoe amchinery Company manufactures machines which do practically the same 
work. (608.) 

(b) Organization and capitalization,— Ur. Howe states that the United Shoe 
Machinery Company was formed without the aid of any so called promoter or 
banker or outside^nuence. The directors of the Goodyear Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany, one of the companies entering into the consolidation, sent a circular letter 
to the stockholders of the company advising them that the United Shoe Machinery 
Company had been formed with an authorized capital of $25,000,000, divided into 
$12,500,000 preferred and $12,500,000 common stock (par value $25), of which it 
was prc^osed to issue $8,625,000 of preferred stock and 4^,625,000 of common stock 
for the purchase of all the stock of the companies entering into the combination. 
The stockholders were also informed that a s^dlcate had been formed which would 
take snflBcient common and preferred stock in equal amounts at par to pay the 
fiOating debts of the several constituent companies and to provide the company 
with at l^t a half million dollars in cash as a working capital. Similar circulars 
were also sent ont by the directors of the important constituent oompanies. In 
forming the consolidation the stock of each company was taken at a lower price 
than its stock was s^ng for in the market In the case of the Goodyear Com- 
pany, each holder of 100 shares of the Goodyear stock received 80 shares of pre- 
zeriM and 80 shares of common stock of the United Shoe Bfacbinery Company; 
Goodyear stock beingralnedat $40 per shara Arrangements were made with the 
A m e wc an Loan and Tmst Company, of Boston, to issue the stock of the United 
Shoe Machinery Company in exchange for tiie stooks of the constituent oompanies 
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on the terms contained in the oircnlars. Substantially all of the stock of the con- 
stituent companies was exchanged on the basis provided for. The only profit 
which the syndicate of directors made out of the transaction was the increase in 
the value of the stock which they subscribed and paid for at par. 

Until last year, each corporation which entered into the combination retaind its 
own business, the United Shoe Machiney Company owning substantially all the 
stock of the several companies. Daring the last year, all the assignable property 
has been conveyed to the United Shoe Machinery Company, and it is only a ques- 
tion of time when all the property of every form of the constituent coporations will 
be absolutely vested in the United Shoe Machinery Company. (484, 485. ) 

(c) liemonH for con}<oliflaiwn.~~Mr, Howe says that the three important com- 
panies which united to form the United Shoe Machinery ('omi)any were not com- 
petitors so far as the bulk of their business was concerned, but from the way in 
whi(‘h business was done there was a duplication of expenses. The companies 
rented their machines, and were obliged to see that the machines were kept in 
good running condition. Because of this, they established agencies in all the shoe 
manufacturing centers, at which they had to have a superint^^ndent. one or two 
clerks, and a number of trained men who were familiar with the construction and 
operation of the special machines. One sot of men in each of the places could look 
after the machines as well as three sets of men, and that was the principal thing 
that led the officers of the separate companies to form a combination. Another 
reason was the tendency which existed on the part of the companies to buy np 
patents which might perhaps be availed of by other companies. (483. ) 

(d) Effect of comi)hiatioH (oi eviploi/vient. — Mr. Howe says that there are more 
workmen employed by the United Shoe Machinery Company in its factories than 
were ever employed by the constituent companies, and that the number of men 
employed at the agencies established throughout the country for the purpose of 
superintending the erection and operation of machines, has not been reduced, as 
might have been expected. The principal reason for this is that the business has 
greatly increased since the consolidation, as a result of prosperity in general bnsi- 
ness. Another reason is that better service has been rendered to the manufac- 
turers, and this has resulted in a more extended use of machinery. (485. ) 

(e) Ejfect of ctmibhuiHon ou icages. — Mr. Howe says that there has been no 
substantial change in wages since the organization of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company. There may have been increases in individual instances, but there has 
been no general increase. (487. ) 

(f ) Effect of comhbiation on pr/ces.—Mr. Howe says that the rental charge for 
most of the machines is the same under the United Shoe Machinery Company as 
it was before the formation of that company. In the case of tnm^ work, there 
has been a reduction of about 50 per cent in the rental. In the case of metallic 
machinery, there has been, d.uring the past year and a half, what is equivalent tp 
a reduction, because, although there has been a rise in the cost of iron and copper 
during that time, the prices charged for materials have not been increased. Had 
the old company continued business, it would have been compelled to increase the 
prices, but because of the large business done by the United Company, it has been 
able to hold the prices at the same figure. (490. ) 

(g) Effector combination on immitions.^'MT. Howe says that there has been 
no cutting off of inventions through the formation of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company, and that there has been no diminution of invention in any direction. 
The policy of the company is to foster new inventions and to improve machinery 
as much as possible in order to maintain its hold on the basiness and to be able to 
supply manufacturers with the best machines. An inventor would not necessarily 
be compelled to sell his invention to the United Shoe Machinery Company. The 
company encourages inventions among its employees by allowing the inventor the 
full prinlege of disposing of his invention as he pleases, or by paying him some- 
thing for it in case the company adopts it. That does not apply to inventors 
wlum the company hires on contract. It hires certain men for the purpose of 
inventing. (485, 488, 489.) 

(h) ivith Flaag Manufacturing Company,— Mx, Howe says that the 
UniM Shoe Machinery Company is selling all goods of the Flagg Manufacturing 
Company which are sold outside of the United States. TheXfnited Company, 
through its affiliated companies in Europe, can handle these goods at very much 
less em^se than any single company could handle them through the eimblish- 
vamt of a^oiee in foreign countries. ( 487. ) 

H. L&mng of machinery,— Hr, M'Dermott says that the machines need in the 
mimufiaotiire of boots and shoes are operated under lease^ and a royalty is paid 
aeoofdhig to the number of pdrs of shoes sewed. There is a counter on the 
machined indicate the extent to which it is used. There has been some friction 
bstweeu the shoe manufacturers and the United Shoe Madiineiy Company hecaose 
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of the attempt made by the United Shoe Machinery Company to prevent mann- 
f actnreirs from using competing machines. There have been negotfations between 
the shoe mannfactarers and the managers of the United Shoe Machinery Company, 
and an adjustment of differences has oeen made. Mr. McDermott submits a copy 
of the report of the committee of the New England Shoe and Leather Association, 
which carried on negotiations with the United Shoe Machinery Company and 
secured a modification of the leases under which the company’s macnines are 
operated by the shoe manufacturers. (50B, 510-512. ) 

Mr. Howe says that the machinery manufactured by the United Shoe Machinery 
Company is almost exclusively put out on rental and royalty under agreement 
with the muiufacturers. The position taken by the company has l^een that if a 
manufacturer would agree to use all of the machinery of the United Company in 
his factory which he could use to advantage the company could afford to ^ve 
him a better rate than it gives the manufacturer who uses only a part of the 
machinery manufactured by the company. Negotiations for the modification of 
the terms of the lease have been held with a committee of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Boot and Shoo Manufacturers, and provision has been made, as the result 
of those negotiations, for manufacturers who want machines of the United Company 
in only one department. In the case of the metallic department, this privilege 
has b^n granted upon condition that the manufacturers pay 10 per cent more for 
the fastening materials th^ use than is paid by those who use ail the machinery 
of the United Company. The leases of the United Company are substantially the 
same as were those of the constituent companies. The royalties are paid monthly, 
and a discount of 50 per cent is given if payment is made liefore the 15th of the 
month. Indicators are attached to the machines so that it can be determined to 
what extent the machine has been used. The small manufacturer gets practically 
the same terms as does the large manufacturer. Mr. Howe submits copies of the 
leases used by the United Shoe Machinery Company. (487. 488, 490, 491 , 4911-497.) 

8. Use of lasting machines. —Mr. M*Dermott says that m general the use of last- 
ing machines has proved successful. It is claimed that the machine is applicable 
to all grades of shoes. Some factories, however, will not use the mat^hine, pre- 
ferring hand work, especially on the better ([ualities. (508. ) 

Mr. Howe says that there are lasting tuaebines that are adapted to all classes of 
work. The machines are more successlul, if anything, in the higher classes of 
goods than in the lower classes. In the highest class of shoes machine lasting is 
letter than hand lasting. (491.) 

4. Foreign trade.— Howe says that the foreign trade in shoe machinery is 
increasing very rapidly, especially in Uermany. The United Shoe Machine Com- 
pany has a small factory in Frantfort with American superintendents and two or 
three American foremen. Some of the castings up to the present time have been 
sent from this country. There is an advant^e in manufacturing the machines 
there, lieoause of the duty of 25 or 30 per cent which is imjiosed by (iermauy. Most 
of the machines used abroad, howe^r, are manufactured in tbis^i^untry^ e:i^pt 

5. Tariff ow steel— Mr. ^owe think? that the reduction of the tariff on steel 
products would have no effect whatever on the shoe-machinery industry. The 
value of the raw material which enters into shoe machinery is so slight in com- 
parison with the value of the laljor that is put into it that a diminution of 50 per 
cent in the cost of raw material would represent very little difference in the cost 
of the machines. So far as the tariff on shoe machinery is concerned, there is no 
shoe machinery imported into this country, and the patents and the skill in manu- 
facture posseesed by the manufacturers in this country would enable them to con- 
trol their own market if the tariff were removed. (489. ) 

B* Conditions of labor-— American and European workmen compared.— 
Mr. Howk says that the lalxir employed in the manufacture of shoe machinery is 
very much cheaper in Germany than it is in this country, but that it is by no 
mean;^ as efficient. Oounting the productiveness of the labor, it is Mr. Howe’s 
opinion that American labor is cheaper even at the higher price. (490. ) 

mv. LOOOMOTIVX, FOBaiNGS, AKD TBAHBICISSION MACHIN- 
BBY TRADES. 

A. Developnent of locomotive mannfactnre.— Mr. Cokvebsb, a 
member of ibe firm of Burnham, Williams & Co., owners of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, says that at the beginning of railroad operations in the 
United States, the locomotive had a sin^ pair of driving whMls. and weighed 
probably not over 12 or 16 tons. The first change was to add a second piw of 
driving wha^ and oonple them together. Then 6 and 8 driving wheels were 
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coupled, and the weight rose to 20 or 25 tons. This occurred about 1840 or 1850. 
In tne next two decades, from 1850 to 1870, the standard American locomotives 
were about 40 tons in weight for freight service, and about 85 tons for passenger. 
Now freight locomotives of 100 tons, and passenger locomotives of ^om 70 to SO 
tras are the rule. Forty years ago a 2,000>gallon tender was considered a very 
liberal size. The Baldwin Locomotive Worlu are now about to build tenders of 
7,600 gallons capacity. A locomotive can run probably 40 or 50 miles without 
iMug a supply of water in the freight service, and perhaps 75 to 100 miles in the 
passenger service. 

The quality of the material in locomotives has also been greatly improved. 
Steel has largely been substituted for Iron. This is made possible by the great 
improvements in the production of steel. The boilers are now made capable of 
bearing a steam pressure of 200 i)ounds to the square inch. Thirty or 40 years 
ago 100 pounds was the ordinary pressure. Forty years ago a large part of the 
mileage of American railroads was laid with iron rails weighing less than 60 
poun& to the yard. To-day, on the roads of heaviest traffic, steel rails of 100 
pounds to the yard are used. Thirty cr 40 years ago a car weighing 10 tons 
was loaded witn 10 tons of freight, and a heavier load was discouraged. Now 
cars are built to carry 100,000 pounds or 50 net tons. (281, 232.) 

]!• Conditions of capital and business.—!. Baldwin Locomotive 

kVorfcs.— Mr. Converse says that Mr. Baldwin, the founder of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, was a manufacturing jeweler of remarkable mechanical ability. 
When railroads were first built in this country and locomotives were imports 
from England, Mr. l^ldwin was one of the most competent men to handle them. 
His first connection with locomotives was an engagement to p^ut together one which 
had been imported from England for the New Castle and Frenchtown Railroad. 
He bnilt his nrst locomotive in 1881-82, for the Germantown Railroad of Philadel- 
phia. The business has steadily grown until the Baldvrin Locomotive Works are 
the largest in the world. They turned out 1,200 locomotives in 1900, of a value of 
between $16,000,000 and $17,000,000. They employ about 9,000 hands, and use a 
capital of not less than $10,000,000. 

There are about 10 large locomotive works in the United States. Very few 
railroads attempt to manufacture their own locomotives. No such attempt has 
ever been gener^y made. It is impossible for any railroad to build its own loco- 
motives as cheaply as can works devoted exclusis ely to that industry. (230, 281.) 

2. Qua forgings and armor plates.— Mr. Ha brah, president of the Midvale Steel 
Company, says that there are only two concerns in the country making gun forg- 
ings, his own company and the Bethlehem Steel Company. There are only two 
concerns making armor plate, the Bethlehem and the Carnegie. Mr. Harrah’s 
company recently bid on a lot of armor plate at a price which would barely have 
seen it out. The contract was finally given to the other concerns at a price $17 a 
ton higher, because the Midvale company could not begin to deliver as quickly as 
could the Bethlehem and the Carnegie companies, which had their plants estab- 
lished. Though Mr. Harrah was sorry to lose the contract, he thinks the Govern- 
ment acted wuely. 

Mr. Harrah estimates the profits on armor plate at 28 per cent. This seems 
very great, but, when the risk of rejection is considered, it is very small. It does 
not begin to compare with the profit on steel rails, beams, and building material. 
The pmnt is that when tests are made of armor plate for Government work, there 
is no test of each separate piece, but a whole batch is accepted or rejected accord- 
ing to the results oi two snote. If it is rejected, it is a total loss. The United 
StatM Government is exceedingly severe on the makers of such material. The 
English Government buys similar materials from English makers at 81 oentaa 
pound. The French Government, when it buys the gun forgings from French 
makers, pays 84 cents a pound. ** When our Government buys its materials from 
us it pays us 22 cents a pound and always tries to jew us down * * * and the 
speoinoations under which material is made for the American Government to-day 
are more severe than the specifications under which any foreira material is 
furnished to anytor^n government. ” Heavy penalties are also ccmected. (354. ) 

Mr. Charles H. ^amp, president of the William GTrmp & Sons Ship and Engine 
Building Company, aa 3 r 8 that the profit on armor making is something enormous. 
The people who make money on tneir ships are not the potsous who design them 
or cfmimct them, but toe ones who makes the guns. The armor makers do not 
get too muto profit, because it involves an immense outlay of money to build an 
aarmor plant, and the business is not oontinnons. Still a ship could be put in at 
coat If toe company bnlld^ it got the profit on the armor. (420. ) 

S. Drop /ofptW.— Mr. william C. Redfield, treasurerof J.H.WIIliams AtGo., 
maunfamoMrs <3 drop fargings, says that there are from 80 to 82 ooncenis mann- 
faotnring prodncts which come into competition with those mannfactnred by J. H. 
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Williams & Co. These concerns are scattered all over the country. Not all of 
them make all the kinds of products which J. H. Williams & Ca make, but OMh 
of them has one or two specialties which come into competition. The business of 
J. H. Williams & Co. is about equally divided between goo^ which are known as 
stock artides— that is, Koods which are carried in stock andcatalogued—and goods 
which are made through special order. All of the stock articles come into compe- 
tition with products manufactured by every other drop-forging concern, and about 
two-thirds of the specialties come into com^tition with products of other con- 
cerns. The remaining one-third of the specialties manufactured come into com- 
|)etition with goods which other manufacturers produce 1^ different processes, 
but which they claim will accomplish the same results, l^actic^y, therefore, 
there is competition throughout the entire business. J. H. Williams & Co. make 
forgings which are used in electric motors, guns, pistols, rifles, sewing machines, 
typewriters, and in all kinds of light, quick-running machinery. (667. ) 

4. Prices of steel products,— Mr. Redfield says that the prices of steel products 
rose very sharply at the beginning of 19U0 and fell off very sharply In the latter 
part of the year. They fell off much more than one-half, and they have advanced 
somewhat since then. They are now ranging at figures which fall below the max- 
imum of last year, but are approximately 50 per cent higher than the minimum 
of last year. The fluctuation was due chiefly to the operation of the law of supply 
and demand. The formation of the large steel combination has tended to steady 
prices. It is of the greatest importance to the country at large that prices should 
be steady. One of the difficulties found in efforts to extend our export trade is 
the fluctuation of prices. (668. ) 

5. Export trade— (&) Locomotives^-Mr. Converse says that the export trade 
in locomotives has be^n growing for the last 40 years. At first it was confined 
chiefly to Cuba and South America. Within the last 25 years it has extended to 
the Eastern Hemisphere. In the last 10 years the growth has been very great. 
American locomotives have now been sent to almost every country where rail- 
roads are in operation. Within the last 3 years the Baldwin works have built 
locomotives for railways in England, France, and southern Germany, though 
these countries are large locomotive producers and have been competitors for the 
trade of South America. The Baldwin works have sold many loi^omotives to the 
Russian Government— about 150 during the past 4 or 5 years for the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. It is the policy of the Russian Government to develop industries in 
Russia, and a protective duty of about 4 cents a pound is levied on locomotives 
for that purpose. The Government does not order locomotives abroad if the 
Russian works can meet the demand. The capacity of the Russian works is not 
large enough, however, to supply the necessary eijuipment for the Trans-Siberian 
Railway in addition to the ordinary requirements of the country. It was for that 
reason that orders were placed abroad. Since the Government was the purchaser, 
the Russian tariff did not, of course, enter into the question. Indeed, since the 
railroad system in almost every country except the United States is largely a 
government system, foreign tariffs cut no great figure in the Ic^motive business. 

over the European bmlders are three: First, large capacity and excellent faoi^ 
ties make it possible to fill a large order in a very short time; second, American 
locomotives are to some extent preferred by reason of their type and size and 
details; third, the American locomotives are built at a less cost per unit of 
weight than the ordinary European locomotives. The principal competitors in 
the markets of the world are England and Germany, and to a less extent France 
and Belgium. 

The foreign orders of the Baldwin Locomotive Works are not procured by 
traveling men employed by the concern, but through foreign agents— business 
men in Uieir respective countries. The firm has a general agency in Xiondon and 
agencies in Norway, Sweden, Russia, China, Japan, and southern Germany. Its 
export business is from a quarter to a third of its whole ontpnt It does not sell 
abroad on credit, nur receive nor negotiate secnrities of foreign corporations. 
The largm* purt of the price of a locomotive Is nnerally paid on the completion of 
the contraot, and a small i)6rcentBge is retained for perhaps a year, as a guaranty 
against defects. (231-236.) 

Mr. Converse says that the locomotives which are sent abroad by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works are snbatantially the same in type as those used in America, 
but are much l^hter and less powerful than the average American locomotive. 
Amerioan and European locomotives have been growing more and more alike in 
type. The two principal points of difference remaining are the use of the bar 
frame in America and of the idate frame in Europe, and the invariable use of out- 
side cylinden in America, while insidd cylinders and crank axles are very largely 
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The basis of price is snbstcmtinlly the same for the locomotives which are exported 
as for those which are sold in this country. The foreign locomotive costs a great 
deal more becanse it has to be bnilt and then entirely dismantled and boxed. 
Freight, insurance, loading, and unloading charges have to be paid, and mechanics 
sometimes have to be sent thonsands of miles to take charge or erection and to try 
the engines. (281, 235. ) 

(b) ^ansmimon Mr. Cressdn, a manufacturer of transmission 

machinery, says that he sells his goods all over the world. He sells to commission 
houses, and also has traveling men of his own. It was at the timi' of the depression 
in 1893 that he l)egan to export in a large way. Before that time it worUd have 
been possible to find an export market because of the superior (juality of his goods, 
but the domestic trade kept him occupied and he did not care to do it. When the 
domestic trade fell off, he enlarged his factory and put in new machinery to handle 
very large work, and went heavily into the export trade. (266-268. ) 

fc) War materials.— IAt. Haurah says that the Midvale Steel Company had 
an inquiry from the English Government for a large amount of war material in 
February, 1900, and submitted prices and times of delivery. The prices were sat- 
isfactory, but it was only after consultation with the United States War Depart- 
ment that the English Government was convinced that deliveries could be made 
at the time promised. In the end the English makers raised such strong objec- 
tions to the buying of war material in America that the British Government 
dropped the matter. ( 854. ) 

(d) Drop forffwgs.—W[. Redfield says that J. H. Williams & Co. are selling 
their products all over the world in competition with the products of Birmingham 
manufacturers. About one-eighth of the products manufactured by the company 
are sold abroad. Both stock products and specialties are exported.’ Nearly all of 
the specialties manufacturea by the company are sent abroad, where they come 
Into competition with similar goods from this country and with goods made in 
Germany. The company is making two lines of goods which are sold exclusively 
abroad. These goods are tools for machines which are not used in this country. 
A few of their goods are sold at lower prices in the foreign market than in the 
domestic market, but many of the goods sold are sold at higher prices abroad than 
at home. The company simply meets the market and gets the largest price It can. 
(661,667, 668.) 

6. P(tient8—LocAmoUves,—M.r. Converse says that his firm owns one impor- 
tant patent, for a plan for a compound locomotive, which is largely used both in 
America and all over the world. Aside from this there are no patents covering 
any important features of locomotives. His firm owns patents on some special 
machine tools. (233.) 

7. VonibimHon— ■Locomotive manufacture.— Converse s^s that efforts 
have been made to combine the locomotive works of the United States, but thus 
far without success, because some of the works, including his own, are not favor- 
able to combination. He does not believe that locomotives could be producc'd 
more cheraly if all the works were under one management. (234. ) 

8. Tarin on locomotiveft.—'ilLr. C,^onverse does not think that foreign locomo- 
tives would be imported into this country if there were no duty on them at all. 
He knows of only one locomotive which has been imported in 25 years. That was 
brought in by the Pennsylvania Railroad as a sample of a new type and of English 
workmanship. The Baldwin Locomotive Works do not import any material 
except that in the case of locomotives bought for foreign railways a preference is 
sometimes expressed for certain appliances or parti of foreign manufacture. 
These parts then have to be imported. They are exported again, subject to the 
drawback provided for in the tariff law. (233-236. ) 

9. Condition of lnmne8s—Ix)comotive manufacture,— Hr. Converse attributes 
the improvement in the condition of his own buitoess as compiured with the years 
following 1893 to ‘ * the p;eneral prosperity of the country and the large demand for 
our cn^ abroad, the immense development of railroad transpc^tation, and the 
sound financial condition in which the country has been placra within the past 
few years, and, to some extent, to the favorable legislation. I mean by that the 
feature of being able to import foreign-made articles for locomotive manufactm 
and to secure a drawback on them when they are sent out of the country again.' 
Illils one item of tariff drawback might mean a difference of 4 or 5 per cent In the 
price of a locomotive. (234. ) 

l«alMir orfrautaaUoiia*— of emploper8,—Hr. Obbsson says that 
he la not opposed to organized labor and has given little attention to the question 
whether his men are organized or not **Quite a number of times there have 
been people around to stir them up, but they have not done much. We have not 
oppoM mem except when they interfered with the bustneas.” The leader of 
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tbe maohinifltB has rej^tedly desired to go throiuh the shops and talk to the 
men. It has not been thought best to permit it ** He is one of those people whose 
business it is to stir up the workingmen and get them discontented with what they 
are doing. ” At the same time the men are American citizens and are fully entitled 
to have something to say about wages and conditions. (367, 368, 369, 373. ) 

D« Relations of employers and employees.— Mr. Bedfield says that 
no difficulties arise between J. H. Williams & Co. and their employees. There 
has neyer been but one difference, and that was due to mistakes made by a sub- 
foreman. As a result of the mistakes of this subforeman there was a strike in 
one department of the company's works which lasted for a week. The result of 
the stnke was that the subforeman was discharged and all the men were reem- 
ployed. Some of the men who were employed by the company when it started 
are still with it. (660, 663, 664. ) 

Mr. Cresson says that he has never had a strike id his 40 years of business. A 
very large proportion of his men have been trained up from boyhood in his shop. 
There are, however, a considerable number of foreigners of various nationalities. 
(367.) 

IB. Gencriil conditions of labor.— 1. Wages— (a) Steel works.— Mr. 
Harkah says that possibly 20 per cent of the workmen employed by the Midvale 
Steel Company are paid by the day and all the rest by the piece. The men prefer 
piecework to day labor or a sliding scale. When a rate is fixed it is understood 
that it will prevail for a given time— a year. 18 months, or 3 years. Both the men 
and the company have always lived up to this understanding. The company 
gives the men every facility and advantage in the way of appliances, and pays not 
only a good wage but a large bonus for overproduction. Many of the men turn 
in $40 a week one week after another. Probably 1,000 or 1,200 men, fme-third of 
the workmen, can do that. The result is that the most of them, being satisfied 
with their condition, work only 5 or 5^ days in the week. The average attendance 
is 53 hours a week. (349, 850.) 

(b) Machinery trade,— Mr. Crksson says that his men average about $14 or $15 
a week and his Imys from $5 to $8. He never reduces the pay of an individual; 
did not do so during the depression of 1893. The average waws have risen per- 
haps 20 per cent since the hard times, but are not materially higher than under 
the Harrison Administration. The average wage has been raised by increasing 
the wages of new men taken on. 

Mr. Cresson thinks that wages in Philadelphia are lower than in other centers, 
such as New York, Baltimore, and Chicago. A machinist, for instance, receives 
about $15 in Mr. Cresson's shop, while he might receive $16 or $18 in one of the 
other cities. This is accounted for largely by the cheaper living in Philadelphia. 
Another factor is steadiness of work; Mr. Cresson’s men never have to lose any 
time; but he does not think their yearly wages are as high as they would be in 
other places. (266-271.) 

(c) Locomotive manufacture,— Mr. Converse says that though his fira pays 
considerably higer wages than those paid by European locomotive works it is ame 
to compete wim Buro]}ean factories, partly through the greater industry and 
intelligence of the American workman and partly by much larger use of machine 
tools and improved machinery. (331.) 

(d) Drop forgingn.— Mr. Ekdfielu says that in the shops of J. H. Williams & 
Co. wages in many of the departments are paid under the piecework system. In 
^e die-making departments daily wi^es are paid, and the rate is from $3.75 to 
?8. 50 per day. (668. ) 

3. Pines.— Mx. Harrah says that his company fines its men severely. He sup- 
poses that between $5,000 and $6,000 a year in fines is collected from its 8,400 
employees. The money does not go to the company but to the benefit fund of the 
men. There is no objection to the system. (852. ) 

XXV. opnoAL XETSTBinESirr tbads. 

A. Conditions of capital and bnsiness.— 1. Qv£en A Co.— Mr. Gray, 
secretary of the Manufacturers' Club, Philadelphia, states that his firm, Queen & 
Co. , makes optical instruments, surveying and engineering instruments, electrical 
testing instruments, ana high-class phyncal apparatus for colleges. It has some 

E xtents, but relies less on patent prot^tion than on the form and qualify of the 
StrumeiitEL For instance. It makes a cable-testing apparatus which it sells all 
over the wmld and on which it has a substantial monopoly, though it has no 
patents on it Anyone else might make tile same apparatus, but Be would have to 
makea liv^ investment in tools, which perhaps be would feel the possible trade 
would not ynstlfy. Queen & Co. have establish^ a trade for the apparatus, which 
justifies tile posa^on of these tools. (308.) 
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2. irade^-^VLt, Gray saya that perhaps 20 per cent of the goods that 

Queen & Co. sell are imported. . In some cases single articles of classes which 
are not made in large quantities are desired and can be imported for less than 
they can be made for here, especially since there is no duty on them if they are 
for the use of educational institutions. In many cases, however, there is a demand 
for foreign instruments, simplv because the younger professors have studied 
abroad and have an idea that it is the proper thing to nave European instruments. 
Queen & Co. import things which could be got better and cheaper here to suit the 
taste and fancy of certain individuals. For instance, the University of Pennsyl* 
vania required a certain number of microscopes. Queen & Co. offered them at a 
^ce somewhat lower than that at which they could be imported free of duty. 
The professors who actually intended to use the instruments examined Queen & 
Co.'s, and were fully satisfied with them and wished to buy them, but the head of 
the department had studied in Germany and believed in German instruments, 
and the university bought the German instruments at the higher price. (208, 
209, 212.) 

8. Expiwt Mr. Gray says that the firm of Queen & Co. does a consid- 

erable export trade in some lines of optical instruments, but the goods that are 
exported are American models which have been worked out by American ingenuity 
and which sell because of their superiority. (218. ) 

4, Tariff.— hir. Gray says that on a large part of the goods manufactured by 
Queen & Co. there is no actual tariff protection. There is a duty, for instance, on 
microscopes, but it is not levied on instruments imported for institutions of learn- 
ing. For every microscope sold to an individual two are sold to an institution. 
In selling to the institution it is necessary to meet the free-of-duty price, and the 
firm desires to hold the trade, even at unprofitable rates. This necessarily fixes 
the price to individuals. The material used forms a comparatively small part of 
the cost in this line; labor is the important factor. Though wages are very much 
higher for this kind of work in the united States than in Germany, the difference 
is overcome by division of labor and by special machinery and tools. It would be 
of great advantage to the optical instrument industry in the United States, how- 
ever, if the para^aph which permits free imi>ortation for institutions of learning 
wereohangM. (212,218.) 

B« Conditions of labor.— 1. Mr. Gray states that 

Queen Sc Co. get their skilled help either by employing foreign- trained workmen 
of mature years or by training up young people under the tuition of the foreign- 
trained workmen. The majority of the employees in the factory are now natives, 
though many are children of foreigners. (211.) 

2. Ti ages. —Mr. Gray says that the principal maker of fine microscopes in 
Europe is Zeiss at Jena. That establishment pays what it calls standard workmen 
$8 a week. Queen Sc Co. pay the same grade or workmen $21. The hours of work 
here are 10 a day. They are longer at Jena; Mr. Gray thinks 12. For skilled 
workmen of lower grade, Queen Sc Co.’s wages go down to $15 a week and Zeiss's 
to $4. Yet the German instruments do not sell, as one might suppose, far below 
the American. The American firm makes up the difference in wages by division 
of labor, and by the use of special tools. The German standard workman makes 
all or nearly all of the instrument. In America the corresponding workman is 
supplied with parts partly finished by special tools. The roimher work is done by 
machinery and by less skilled men, and he has only to do the finishing. (211,212.) 

ZZVI. 8HIPBU1LDINO. 

A. Develo|>iiieiit«— 1. Philadelphia as a shipbuilding center,— Mr, Charles 
H. Cramp, president of the William Cramp Sc Sons Ship and Engine Building 
Company, says shipbuilding has been the prime industry of Philmlphia since 
the founding of the city. William Penn began the promotion of shipbuilding in 
Philadelphia, though, as a matter of general modern interest, shipbuilding in 
Philadelphia has to ne dated from the close of the war of Independence. From 1781 
to 1790, during which years the defense acts of the Continental Congress remained 
in effect, the records, though somewhat imperfeot, show that at least 162 vessels, 
aggregating 18,000 tons registry, were built in Philadelphia. Excmting the 
Amance, a frigate presented to the King of France in 1784, which was of 782 tons, 
no ship larger than 800 tons was built at Philadelphia prior to 1790. From 1790 
until the outbreak of the war of 1812, Philadelphia easily led the country in ship- 
building, particularly in regard to the sise and quality of the ships built. The 
snpireinaoy of Philadelphia in shipbuilding at this time Mr. Cramp attributes partiy 
to the exomlent tonality and great quantity of timber in the region tributary, and 
partly to the skill and aptitudeof its shipw]^hts. In the period of depression which 
wowed the war of 1 812, Philadelpbia constructed considerable tonnage for foreign 
countries, consisting of both merchant ships and men-of-war, and inbltiding one 
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liD«-Qf-battle ship wMoh was sold to BnssiA, In 1830, two Philadelphia ships, 
odgmally bnilt for the China trade, were sold to the English Bast India Company. 
This raisM such a fnss in England that action was taken by the British Board of 
Trade which resulted in cloiang the British market to American-bnilt ships, the 
BritiA anthorities insisting that their merchants must have their ships bnilt in 
England, even though they had to import constrnotion materials. When the 
transition came from wood to iron, and from canvas to steam, William Cramp 
and his sons found that ** the task of perpetuating the supremacy in shipbuilding 
of Philadelphia in the new era practiciuly devolved upon them. ’ Philadelphia, Hr. 
Cramp thinks, has been in the lead in 6 ver 3 rthing pcnrtaining to naval architecture 
since 1710. (401,408.) 

2. Beginning of steam navigatioih—Ur. Cramp states that steam navigation 
was inangurated. in Philadelphia by the building for John Fitch of the first 
American steamboat, which, in 1700, began regular trips between Philadelphia and 
Trenton. A second steamboat was launched in 1701 , bnt when nearly completed 
was driven from its moorings by a storm and wrecked. After this steam naviga* 
tion on the Delaware langnished for several years. In 1800 another steamboat 
line was established to rnn between Philadelphia and Trenton. This was success- 
ful, and steam navigation on the Delaware has since been nninterrnpted. tbongh 
it was many years after the establishment of that line before steamships began to 
cut any important figure. ( 402. ) , , , 

8. Iron battle ships.— Mx. Cramp says that the pioneer seagoing armored battle 
ship of the American Navy was the Neuy Ironsides, built by his company just 
previous to the outbreak of the civil war. At that time armored-ship con- 
struction was in its infancy, and, except for the few ironclad flrating batteries 
employed at the bombardment of Kinhnrn in the Crimean war and the armored 
frigates Warrior, of the English navy, and Couronne, of the French navy, there 
was no guide as to either design or construction of ironclad vessels. The United 
States Government determines to hnild the most powerful cruising ironclad that 
the facilities of the country would admit, and the New Ironsides was the outcome 
of this determination, ^e ship was of an entirely unique design, and was gen- 
erally considered the most formidable seagoing ironclad of the time. Althongh 
the Ironsides would appear crude now, she was a remarkable achievement and 
proved invulnerable to any of the ordnance of that day. In 1866, while lying at 
League Island, ahe took fire, burnt to the water’s edge, and sank, (898, 899). 

4. Shiptmilding in mo.—Ur. Cramp says that in 1870 there was a consideralde 
revival of national spirit in an effort to regain the position of a maritime commer- 
cial power which the country had lost through the civil war, and as a result the 
American Steamship Company was formed. For thia company the Cramp Com- 
pany conatncted four steamsmps, known as the Indiana^ Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio. These ships were commissioned in 1872 and 1873, and excelled in i^)eed 
the City of Brussels, which was the fastest trans-Atlantic steamer of that time, 
although the City of Brussels burned 1,000 tons of coal per trip and had 100 m«n 
in the fire room, while tiie American ships burned less than 500 tons of coal and 
had only 37 men in the fire room. These economies were the result of the intro- 
duction of the compound engine. These ships made 8-day trips, and for a time 
attracted their share of trana- Atlantic traffic, hut finally snccnmhed to the com- 
petition of their subsidized BritiBh rivals and passed under the control of the Inter- 
national Navigation Company. (399). 

Mr. Cramp says that when these four ships were contracted for the foreign 
steaniahip companies increased their output of new ships and built larger ships 
than had been tl^ir practice. As a result it came about that by the time toe 
shipa started and made one or two voyages freights had fallen to 
one-half or one-third of what they were before the contract was made for the 
building of the Hdpa. (400). 

5. Shielding on the Paeipi coosf,— Mr. Cramp says that ahipbuildlng started 
OB the Pacific Goiat during the ye^rs 1885 to 1890, when the Union Iron Works 
got tome contracts from the (Jovernment. The Padfio coast shipyards, he says, 
have been devoted. mostly to the building of war ships, hut a Unuted number of 
coBstwi'^.' boats have been built there. 

Syps forthe Pacific trade have been built in several Eastern yards— in the yards 

the Newport News Company, in the yards of Charles B. Fluit’s Company, and 
at Caiester and elsewhere. (408, 404. ) 

CMidlltiMia of capital aail Maaiacaa*—!. WiXUam Cramp dt Sons 
Siiip and Engine Building Company, —Mr. Cramp states that the William Cramp & 
Sons l^ip and BiUlding Compasy was founded by William Cramp In 1880; 

that in the 64 years of its existence, to the end of 1898. the number of men employed 
hod inoreaaM from lass than 100 to 6,600, and that toe ply rcfil had grown from a 
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few hnndred doUars per week to $54,000 per week. In addition, an enormoos 
amount of labor is employed and large sums are paid in wages by contributory 
industries upon which the shipyard relies for material. The number of names on 
the pay roll in 1900 was 0.850 and the amount of wages paid about $81,000 per 
week. (897,410.) 

During the first 08 years of the existence of the company it constructed 209 ships, 
and in the 28 years during which a modern enmne plant has been part of the estab- 
lishment 141 engines of every description and capacity have been manufactured. 
From the end of 1898 to December. 1900, when Mr. Cramp testified, the company 
had constructed 80 ships, and 11 were still in process of construction at that time. 
Of these 41 ships 7 were for the United States Navy, 2 for the Russian navy, 1 for 
the Japanese navy, while 2— the St Dmis and the St. were built to engage 
in trans-A tlantic t ade under the American Bag. (897, 400. 401 , 416. ) 

Mr. Cramp thinks that the success of the Cramp Company may viewed as a 
case of survival of the fittest. He says that when William Cramp founded the 
company in I8d0 there were 12 other shipyards in Philadelphia, none of which now 
survive except the establishment of Neafie & Levy and that of the Charles Hill- 
man Company. The survival of the Cramp Company he attributes to the fact that 
when the change from wood to iron came the Cramp estab ishment was the only 
shipyard prepared to meet the new conditions; the other shipbuilders could not, 
or would not, and therefore their shipyards passed away. (898. ) 

2. AV/a/yiwea/ of American shipyarda.—'ULT. CitAMP says that his company has 
l)etter appliances than have any of the shipyards abroad. Facilities for doing 
work are better in this country, though since the engineers* strike Great Britain 
is making greater use of American devices and inventions. (414.) 

3. Cost of ship c( mat ruction.— Mr. CiiAViF says that it is impossible to give a 
direct positive or nemtive reply to the question whether a ship can be built as 
cheaply in the United States as in England, it depends partly on the ship and 
partly on the builder. The average English tramp ship could not be duplicated in 
Amenca, because American shipyards could not reduce their standard to that of 
tramp construction. In respect to the highest class of vessels, Mr. Cramp thinks 
that the proper form of the question is not, “Can you duplicate the City of I^'ew 
York{ for instance ) ,or the Majestiv, or the CoUmbm ( using the word ‘ * duplicate ” in a 
purely structural sense), for the cost of these vessels in Great Britain?” but the 
question should be, “Can you build a ship to do the work of the City of New 
York, or the Majestic, or the Columbia, in all respects, for the same cost? ” To 
that question Mr. Cramp would reply, “Yes; or within as small a margin as 
would be likely to prevail in a similar case between any tw'o British shipyards. ” 
Every great shipyard of long ex.stence acquires methods, systems, and practices 

K iarlyits own, and these are expressed in the vessels which it designs and 
8. The prices for building steamships would therefore be different in differ- 
ent shipyards. When a Japanese company went to England to get a lot of ships 
built, they got 16 different bids from (Ufferent British shipbuilders, and the 
difference between the highest and lowest bids was 80 per cent. It is, therefore, 
not possible to mve a direct answer to the question whether a ship can be built as 
cheaply in the United States as it can be built in Great Britain. Making a rough 
estimate, however, Mr. t'ramp would say the cost of building au Amenoan brat- 
class steamsbip and a foreign first-class steamship would differ by about 15 per 
cent. (405,407,408.414,) 

4. Advantages poasejtsed by the United States.— Mr. CKAMPsays that in a few 
years both England and Germany will have to come to tiie United States for the 
raw material for the building of their ships. (411.) 

5. Profits in shiplmilding.— Mr. Cramp says that there is not a business where 
there is less profit than in shipbuilding, if the immense amount of ability required 
to construct a ship is taken into consideration. The profit on shipbuilding on 
contracts given by the United States (Government is lidioulonsly low, and in mer- 
chant shipbuilding it is still lower. In England it pays better because of the 
prices they pay for the materials that go into the constmction of a man-of- 
war. (420.) 

6. Combi fwif ion.— Mr. Harrah, president of the Midvale Steel dJompany, does 
not think that there would be any advantage in combining plants for shipbnild- 
Ing and for producing armor and ordnance, except that if such a combination 
chose to keep war ships in stock in a specnlative way it would be likely to make 
a mint of money when a war broke ont. (856. ) 

Mr. Cramp says that it would be a ridicnlons thing to form a combination of 
all the shipyards, and that it could not he dona (417. } 

7. Building of Qovemment ships.— Mi, Cramp states that When, in 1872, the 
matter was investigated a committee of which he wasa member It was learned 
that every engine that had been built for a British man-of-war for 20 years had 
been built in a private shipyard. That is one of the many reasons why ()reat 
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Britain became sni^or to us at the time of the civil war. The constant practice 
of buildinf? vessels in private shipyards and paying handsome prices for them bnilt 
up great engine shops with great machinery, and wheq the British were building 
vessels for the merchant traffic they were all supplied with great machines and 
trained workmen. All the iron and steel ships that were built for the British 
Government at that time, and continuously up to the present time, have been 
built in private yards, and liberal prices have been paid for them. In the case 
of five snips built by the Lairds for the British Government the contract price 
was large enough to enable the company to build a separate dry dock for each 
ship. Great Britain, in time of war, could use those additional dry docks for 
rei)airing vessels. Private shipyards were built up at the expense of the British 
Government, and they afterwards afforded powerful aid in the building of great 
British fleets. There are no battle ships or cruisers being built by Government 
yards in this country at the present time. Some years ago two cruisers, the 
Baleigh and the Cincinmtii, were built in the Government yards. One was built 
in the Norfolk Navy Yard and the other in the New York yard. (408, 410 . ) 

8. Comfictiiwe bvddimj.—UT. Cramp says that when a trans- Atlantic ste^sbip 
company decides to add a vessel to its fleet it does not submit its plans, speciiica' 
tions, etc., to a number of shipyards for competitive bidding. As a rule each 
company has its particular or favorite builder, and the builder’s type of ship 
becomes the company’s standard. Although there are many shipyards in Great 
Britain, there are not more than 3, or at the outside 4, yards which would be con- 
sidered by any of the great steamship companies as competent to build first-rate 
modem vessels, such as are now reiiuired for trans- Atlantic mail and passenger 
service. The plan followed in building such ships is to charge the company for 
materials and for labor, and then to add a certain amount for operating expenses 
and a certain amount for profit, terms and percentages being fixed. ‘ ‘ It may be, ” 
says Mr. Cramp, “that there are good reasons why the United States (Government 
should to a great extent tie both its hands and those of the contractors by inflexi- 
ble written sti()ulation8, under bond and penalty, but no such conditions are 
imposed in transactions between steamship companies and shipbuilders of estab- 
lished rank, for the simple reason that both would be subjected to probable or 
possible embarrassment thereby; and experience demonstrates that it is better to 
leave the questions of detail to the operation of the common rules of business as 
encountered in the progress of the work.” Mr. Cramp states that the contracts 
for the ships built for the British Government by the Lairds were not secured 
through competition. The British Government knows who can build these ships, 
and it notifies them that it will gi^ e them a battle ship for so much money. If 
they want it they can have it; if they do not want it they need not take it. And 
that is the way their ships are got out. (406, 409, ) 

9. Exieimon of ahipbnilding plants,— Mr, Cramp states that for a number of 
years he has been endeavoring to enlarge his plant and to extend its capabilities to 
the point of building a first-class war snip complete, ready to go into action when 
delivered, including not only hull, machinery, and equipment, but also armor, 
guns, and ammunition. That is his idea of what the capabilities of a shipbuilding 
plant should be. As far as possible the divers industries which enter into the con- 
struction of a ship of war should be under a single management. In order that the 
best advantages of experience may be reidized. In his efforts to extend the scope 
of his plant Mr. CTramp states that he has laid his scheme before various peopm, 
before the Bethlehem and Carnegie establishments, and the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany in this country, and before the Armstrong Company and the Vickers 
Company abroad. The desirability of having a plant of such scope has been more 
than mstified by the phenomenal success of the Armstrong Company. That com- 
pany Duilds fully e<juipp( d war vessels, and is nowemplo^g 15,000 men and pay- 
ing dividends of 20 per cent per annum, most of whicn is made on the guns and 
oi'dnauce matter. The Vickers Company is also prepared to turn out complete 
sbip^- ready for action, and the same is true of other companies in Great Britain. 
The Krupiw have l)Ought the (Germania shipbuilding plant at Kiel, and are pre- 
pared to furnish complete ships, and now nave a large number of vessels under 
constTLotion, 5 of them for the German Government The shipbuilding plant of 
Forges et Cliantiers. at La Seyne, France, is also ready to build complete fighting 
ships, ready to jro into action when delivered. There havltiever been a time within 
80 years, Mr. Cramp says, whw, if his company could have built a war vessel 
complete, as it wonld build it, it could not have made 30 per cent over the ordi- 
nary prices. The extension of the capabilities of a shipbnii^ng plant in this way 
Is a tot^y different proposition from acombinatioh or eonsolidanon of shipyards. 
It would conduce to the more perfect Independence of ohc shipyard, and would be 
in line with what has already been done. Formerly various departments of 
the constructive trades which are now embraced In one ifaiphuildmg plant were 
entliely independent of each other. The shipowner made separate contracts for 
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the building of the hull, for painting, blacksmithing, ghip gmithmg. spar making, 
aaitmaking, and rigging. In the case of gteamwips separate contracts were 
made for nulla and engines. As a result there was dMculty in fixing the respon- 
sibility. If a ship failed to come up to the re>iuired speed the shipbuilder would 
put the blame on the engine builder, and the engine builder would put the blame 
on the shipbuilder. Th's method of subdivision Increased the cost of a ship. A 
trans- Atlantic steamer, which can now be built for $3,000,000, would under the 
old method of subdivision have cost $6,000,000. (418-420. ) 

10. Displacement and regutry tom.— In explaining the difference between dis- 
placement and registry tons, Mr. Cramp says that displacement tons are used in 
warship practice and represent the weight of water actually displaced by the 
hull. If the ship should be put into a pair ot* scales and should weign 10,000 tons, 
it would displace exactly 10,000 tons of water; but tonnage as applied to merchant 
vessels— that is, registry tonnage— is the measurement of the internal capacity 
of the vessel- its tons measurement, not tong weight. Tons registry is always 
less than tons displacement. A ship that would displace 10,000 tons would have 
a gross registry tonnage of not over 12,500 or 13.000 tons. The difference between 
^OBs tons and net tons, Mr. Cramp explains, is that the. net tons measure the 
internal capacity of the ship after tne spaces taken up by boilers and engines are 
deducted. (400. ) 

€« American merchant marine.— 1. Reasons for laclc of investment in 
tram^oceaaic /taes.— Mr. Cramp says there are two reasons why American money 
does not seek investment in trans- Atlantic lines or in Pacific lines to the Orient. 
One reason is that it has not paid, but the principal reason is that few persons 
have been educated up to it. People can not make money in a business unless they 
are trained to it. The first cost of a ship is not the chief factor in preventing the 
investment of American money; it is not even a 8erion& factor. The great trouble 
is the greater cost of rxmning American ships. The greater first cost of a ship 
might be overcome somewhat, but the greater cost of running American ships, 
the paying of higher wages on American ships than are paid on foreign ^ips, is 
continuous. (404, 408. 41 4.) 

Mr. Cramp says that the difference in the cost of running an American ship 
and the cost of running a foreign ship is immense. It takes an army of men to 
handle the 5,000 tons of coal which a first-class Atlantic ship bums on one voyage, 
and the men on an American ship get nearly double the amount of wages paid 
the men on a British ship; the stewards and others also get higher wages. (407. ) 

2. Aid to shipowners generally.— Mr. Cramp, says that he is in favor of doing 
something for the benefit of the merchant marine by giving shipowners some com- 
pensation of some kind. He is not disposed to ho'd to any paiticular plan to the 
exclusion of all others, but is ready to accept anything that will be effective in 
counterbalancing the disadvantage under which we now suffer from the greater 
expense of runnmg our ships. (409, 413. ) 

8. Discriminating duties.— Mr. Cramp has always been in favor of discriminat- 
ing duties, and thinks that the imposition of such duties would be a very good 
method of upbuilding American shipping. It would involve the necessity of 
abandoning some of our treaties, but that is no objection, as we have never made 
a treaty that was to our advantage. (412. ) 

4. Suhsidirs.— Mr. Cramp says that the payment of ship subsidies would be for 
the benefit of everyone in America. The opposition to the subsidy bill was cen- 
tered in the great trans- Atlantic steamship lines of Great Britain and Germany. 
To the opposition of these lines was added the opposition of a large number of 
smaller foreign steamship companies. Many of the Western railroads also joined 
in the opposition. The fight was not an op^ one, but the tactics of the opponents 
of the subsidy bill were veiled under every conceivable form and device. (410,411.) 

Mr. Gray, secretary of the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, is doubtful of 
the wisdom of subsidizing ships. He believes that it costs more to run a vessel 
under the American than under a European flag, and he is very donbtful of the 
wisdom of offsetting that difference with subsidies. (207. 210. ) 

5. Registry of foreigiirhuilt Mr. Cramp refers with approval to the 

** Sturdy pamotism ” of the First Congress, which, when commerce was languish- 
ing for want of vessels, nevertheless prohibited the registry of foreign-built ships. 
He himself, however, as one of an advisoir oommit^, agreed to the pedioy ot 
admitting a foreign ship to registry, provided that one were bnilt in American 
ehipyarda of eqaaH tons and class, his reason for so doing being that it is necessary 
to get vessels, and that at present the shipyards are not large mough to furnish a 
auffioteat number of ships to suppW the demand. Also, he was willing to make a 
oonoeeshm to the free-shf^ men. More ships are wanted in this oonhtry, and in 
order to have more ships bnilt here Mr. Cramp is willing to make the sacrifice 
embodied in admitting a foreign ship to registry, piovidra a ship of equfil tons 
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and cUus is built in an American shipyard. The admission of foreign-btiilt ships 
ap to half (he American tannage would be politic now, becanee there is a great 
deal of carrying trade to be done, the carr^g trade of the world having oeen 
demoralized by the South African war. (402, 4^, 410, 411.) 

Mr. Cramp says a lot of Americansarebnyingthe worst kind of foreign ships. As 
a consequence of the increase which there has l^n in the dimensimis of ships, Brit- 
ish shipowners are selling their smaller ships to American bargain hnnters. ( 404. ) 

6. Demand /or —Mr. Cramp says that there is an enormous demand for 
vessels, due largely to the fact that the British Government took for transports 
and colliers in the South African war a great many of the British ships engaged 
in the trans- Atlantic trade. Another reason for the great demand is that the 
United States has taken vessels from the coastwise trade for transports. The 
demand will not in any way be met by the retnm of the transiiorts taken by the 
Governments when the wars are over; the vessels will be obsolete then and worth* 
less. It is very destructive to nse a merchant vessel as a transport (411, 412. ) 

Mr. Cramp says that the Germans have now got complete possession of the car 
rying trade of the North Atlantic and England will never recover it again. There 
is a chance for America to get in if the right means are need. (411. ) 

7. Underclassijication of American 8hip8,—}/[i, Cramp says that American shipa 
are nnderclassified by Lloyd’s. (414.) 

8. Shipa in the coaatwiae trade.—Ui, Cramp says that with the exception of 
those ships registered under the wrecking disability act, he has never heard of a 
ship engaged in the coastwise trade which was built elsewhere than in an Ameri- 
can shipyard. ( 404. ) 

D. Improvements in naval architecture.— 77ie Holland hoaf.— Mr. 
Cramp says, referring to the Holland submarine boat, that if any boat can creep 
aronnd under the battle ships and blow them up battle ships will not be of much 
use. Whether this can be done is another question. Naval men do not seem to 
fear it. The fear of the submarine boat or ram or torpedo boat is principally the 
fear of the unknown. There have been many reports during the last 40 or 50 vears 
of sudden revolutions which were to take place in naval architecture and oring 
about a new order of things, but they have not materialized. (Sreat revolutions 
do not occur. The great changes which occur in battle ships and other ship con- 
struction are of slow growth. Every year will produce better guns, every year 
will produce a better ship and better armament, and we will connnue to have the 
older qnes at the same time. So will all other nations. In anv case, it is highly 
important to have a great plant with every facility for qnickly producing the 
highest and best types of old and new. (421.) 

E. Conditioiia of labor.— 1. iVafionaftfyo/fM>rA;er8.— Mr. Cramp says that 
a large number of workers in his shipyard are Ammcaus. He has workmen whose 
ancestors for seven generations have been shipbuilders. The men who come to 
tills country from British shipyards are for the most part of the least desirable 
class. They are usually men who are dissatisfied or discontented and who are 
quarrelsome. (415.) 

2. Dmp/pgTnenf.— Mr. Cramp says that employment in shipyards is more contin- 
uous in Great Britain than in the United States. (415.) 

3. Wages.— "ULr. Cramp states that in 1894 he had a careful examination made of 
the books of two Clyde concerns and made a comparison lietween wages pai^ in 
America and the wages paid in Great Britain, with the following result: 
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Since that time wages have been raised both in this country and in Great Britain. 
The waffes in the two countries are a little nearer together than they were 20 years 
ago. There is a little difference in the wages paid in the East and on the Pacific 
coast, wages being slightly higher on the Pacific. The wages paid by the Cramp 
Company andrthe Newport News Company art abont the same. ( 413, 414. ) 

4. ApprenUce9hi‘p,--~slLt. Cramp says that, as a mle, his company takes the 
children of its workmen as apprentices. The preference is given to them. After 
they are placed the company takes on outsiders. (416.) 

5. Labor orgianizaftorw.— Mr. Cramp says that the workers in his yard, the 
riveters, and pattern makers belong to organizations, but the reins are not held 
very tightly, and when they were all ordered out on a sympathetic strike they did 
not go. The men in his yard are generally governed by the circumstances govern- 
ing the yard itself. There has never been occasion for him to receive committees 
from the men to discuss wages, etc. (416, 417. ) 

XXVII. BVIDENGX NOT DIRECTLY RELATING TO MANUFAC- 
TURES. 

A. Evidence relntinN to transportation.— 1. Pere Marquette Railroad 
Company.— Uori, William W. Crapo, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Pere Marciuette Railroad Company, says that 3 roads united to form the Pere 
Marquette Railroad Company. The united system has been in operation since 
January, IIJOO, and controls 1,800 miles of track. It has a system of car ferries 
across Lake Michigan, connecting with the Wisconsin roads, and thus makes a 
through line from St. Paul to New York and eastern points. The road connects 
at Port Huron with the Grand Trunk; at Detroit with the Vanderbilt system, 
Wabash, and Canadian Pacific, and at Toledo with the Pennsylvania system. 
There has been no increase of freight charges or passenger rates since the con- 
solidation of the roads, and there has lieen no decrease of wages to employees. 
There has been, however, an increase of earnings, because the separate roads have 
thrown their traffic over the entire line so far as practicable instead of allowing it 
to be dissipated at junction points and delivered to other roads. ( 53H, 539. ) 

2. Interntate Commerce Commifwion.—MvL. Crapo is not in favor of giving to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the right to fix rates in the first instance. 
The railroad managers are more comiietent to compute the cost of transportation 
and the tariff reqmred on different classes of freight than is any boud of railroad 
commissioners. It might be practicable to require approval by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the rates fixed, and that would perhaps protect the 
railroads from one anptber to some extent. It is probable that it would be bene- 
ficial to the commission, in making its findings upon complaint, to be able to 
compel the railroads to come before it and make defense. The commission might 
report its finding to a court with suggestions, and then the complaint could take 
the form of a judicial inquiry, the finding of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion not to go into effect until final judgment. It would depend upon the nature 
of the grievance whether or not it would be desirable to require the case, if con- 
tested in ^e court, to be advanced upon the docket. (539, 540, 541. ) 

8. Pooling. — Mr. Crapo says that the prohibition of pooling has led to abuses 
by the railroads. It has lieen found that when the railroad engage in warfare 
a^nst themselves the public suffer. Destructive competition, by means of rate 
cutting and the ^ving of rebates, has led not only to railroad bankruptcy, but to 
the making of discriminations in favor of particular shippers, the discrimina- 
tions being always in favor of the large shippers and against the smaller ones. 
If pooling should be allowed under the supervision of tme Interstate Commerce 
Commisrion, it is not likely that harm would come from it. (689. ) 

4. ConMlidaUon of railroads,— iiT. Crapo says that the unification of smaller 
and weaker railroad compimies into one strong system results in greater economy 
in operation, and also furnishes greater facilitiee for the conduct of a satisfactory 
public servi^. Where the union of railroad companies is based upon present 
values^ and is simply for the purpose of improving the service and strengthening 
the financial conditions, such union will prove successful and of advantage, both 
to stookholdera and to the public. (589. ) 

5. TranHt-in-bond privwge. — Mr. Crapo thinks that New England would be 
v«ry much injured if the Canadian railroads were shut off from transporting 
Western products into New England. There is quite a movement of cotton from 
St. ^uis, which comes up through Toledo and Detnfit. Some of it passes over 
UM I^re Marquette road and is aelivered to the Canadian Pacific or the Grand 
Trunk for transportation to New England. Flour ^m Minneapolis is carri^ 
through Wisconsin across Lake Michigan and across the State of Michigan Mid 
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deliverecl to the Grand Trank for transportation to Boston. That rente is shorter 
by 193 miles than is the rente by way of Chicago over American lines, and it 
would be a great disadvantage to New England if that trans^rtation should be 
stopped and everything forc^ on to the south side of Lake Erie. (540.) 

B. Treiitiiieiit of deliiiqiieiifa.— 1. J luMeiminate »euieticefi.--'!AT, Woods 
sa} 8 that Massachusetts has a habitual criminal act, under which yonng criminals 
are first put on probation and then sent to reformatories. If it seems then that they 
are becoming habitual criminals, they can he sent for a longer time, even to the 
extent of a life sentence. Mr. Woods thinks that this principle should be applied 
to all delinquents, including the pauper, the drunkard, and the prostitute. A 
special type of institution is needed for such delin(]^uent8, especially in the early 
stages. It should carry with it the minimum of disgrace and the maximum of 
training. If, under suitable training, a delinquent improves and promises to be a 
useful citizen, he should be released ; if not, he should be retained. ( 201 . ) 

2. K'itdhlisIniK’nt of a penal colony.— Mr. Lionel J. Salomon, treasurer of the 
American Rattan Company, thinks that it would be a good idea for the United 
States to establish a penal colony somewhere in the Philippines, as England did in 
the case of Australia. Many of the inmates of the prisons would, if separated from 
their associates, make good citizens. (721. ) 

a. State control of r/oVd rot.— Professor Commons says that the State of Minne- 
sota has practically wiped out the hoodlum element of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
through the action of the Board of State Guardians for Children. This board has 
authority to take children from parents who are unable to control them. They 
have been doing this work for nearly 20 years. The effect of it does not depend 
altogether upon the actual number of children taken, but largely upon the moral 
effect which the nossibility of such action has. When a child is taken away Irom 
one family a good effect is produced on the neighbors. The same system is used 
in Massachusetts. (45,40.) 
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freight ratios, fixing by, di8appn)ve<l xlii,ccxxx 

Iron Molders’ Union: 

Agreements Iwtween employers and employees cxlvi,cxlvii 

H^mbership, dues cxxxvii 

Strikes, method of ordering cxxxviii, cxxxix 

Jews: 

Assistance to, riven by Jewish charities lv 

Economic condition * cxxvi, cxxvn 

Education, desire for cxxvn 

Ji^rmen and Dishmakers’ Union clx 

Jibing trade: 

Deiiartment stores, elimination bv xin 

Kid, glazed; 

™ceBB of manufa<*tuTe ccvn,ocvni 

Knights of Labor: 

Organization, methods— 

Review of evidence lux, lxx 

Labor: 

Boot and shoe industry, American and European workmen com- 
pared ccxvijccacw . 

Children, employment of. (See Child laftor.) 

Gothing trade. {Bw Clothing trade; Sweat shops,) 
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Labor--O(»itmiied. 

Conditioiw generally xci 

America and Europe compared xmi, xliv, xciv 

Improvements in xliii 

C)ontra(^ (See Contract labor, ) 

Convict Oormct labor. ) 

Cotton industry tlxxii, clxxiii 

D^rtment stores : iiv 

Efficiency, American and foreign workmen compared xuv, xciv 

Exhaustion produced by xcii 

Industrial combinations, effect of— 

Review of evidence viii, ix 

Intelligence of workmen xuii, xcii 

Laws— 

Influences securing cxi, cxii 

Prevailii^-rate-of-wages law, New York cxi 

Uniformity desirable lx, lxi,cxi 

Linen-thread industry, conditions generally cxcviii 

Machinery effect ofj generally xlviii, xlix, cvii 

Boot and shoe industry ccxv 

Missouri, bureau of statistics cxii 

Optical instruments manufacture, nationality of employees ccxxiv 

Pottery industry — 

American and European conditions com|>ared clxiii 

Nationality of work^ clx 

Public works. ( See PuUic vxyrh . ) 

Religion, attitude of workinraien towanl xcni 

Shipbuilding, nationality of employees ccxxix 

Shoe machinery industry— American and European workmen ttompared . ccxix 

Silk industry cxcv 

Southern States. ( See Southern States. ) 

Standard of living, high xciii 

Unskilled, opportunities for xci, xcn 

Wages of evil, cvni 

Woolen industry clxxxiv 

Labor colonies : 

Australia cvii 

Germany cvii 

Holland cvii 

Labor councils : 

Review of evidence lxiv 

Digest cxii,cxni 

Labor organizations : 

Advantages— 

Review of evidence lxv-lxvii 

Digest cxxx-cxxxii 

American Federation of Labor lxix, lxx 

Apprenticeship, regulation of, by lxvii 

Boot and shoe indiMtry . ( See Boot and shoe indnstry . ) 

Boycotting of employers exu 

Building trades. ( See Building trades , ) 

Business agents, discussed generally lxvii, lxviii, cxxxin 

Charity, membOT not dependent on lxv, lxvi, cxxxni 

Clothi^ trade. (See Cmhina trade.) 

CombinationB, inaustriah attitude ot, toward cxxxvu 

Cotton industry. (See Votkm industry . ) 

iknployers, attitude of 1 lxviii, cxxzv 

Enigoyment of members, exclusive, reasons for cxxxiv 


Review of evidence 

LXV-LXVlI 

cxxxn 

GrowthT. 


Incorporation— jy 

K^ew of evidence 

Advocated 

Powers and duties of incorporated unions 

Iron Holders’ Union. (See iron Mdlders* Mon.) 
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Labor oManizations— Continued. P®*®- 

Le^lation, influence on lxiv 

Mwhincry^ not opposed to xlix 

Memberfl, intelligence of lxvi 

Monopolistic features cxxxiv, cxxxv 

Negitm attitude toward nxv 

Diraculty of establishinjj, among lii 

Nonunion labor, relations with— 

Review of evidence lxvii 

Digest cxxxiv 

Oflicers and loaders. (See Biunnm agents . ) 

Pottery industry, history of clix, clx 

Jiggermen and Dishmakcrs’ Union clx 

Registration, (xreat Britain cxxxvii 

Saloons, meeting places connected with cxxxiii, cxxxiv 

Shipbuilding tr^es ccxxx 

Silk industry cxcv 

StHualiam, growth of, prevented by cxxxvii 

Southern States li, lii, cxxxvii 

Strike funds, maintenance of cxxxiii 

Strikes, ordering of, restrictions on lxxi, lxxii 

Union labels Lxviii, cxxxv, cxxxvi 

Union labor, preference to, in public work advocated lxiii 

Wages, effect on lxv, cxxxii 

Workingmen’s Federation of the State of New York cxxxvii 

La(;e curtains: 

Manufacture in the United States xx, clxiv 

liasters’ Protective Union ccxi 

Leather industry: 

Review of evidence xxxiii 

Export trade xxxiii,cx3vii 

(ilazed kid, process of manufacture ccvii, ccviii 

Hides, tariff on, effect of xxxiv, ccix, ccx 

Import trade xxxiii,ccvii 

Legal Aid Socie^ : 

New York City c 

Legislation: 

Hours of labor, effect in shortening. xlvii 

Industrial comoinations, proposed legislation — 

Review of evidence ix 

Patents, proposed changes — 

Review of evidence xii 

Public work. New York, granite to be cut within the State cliv 

Sweat shops— 

New York cciv 


Pennsylvania cciii,cciv 

Propo^ generally cciv, ccv 

National , ccv,ccvi 

l^slation, labor. (See also Factory hispedwn and other special topics . ) 

Employers' liability. Em})loyers* liabilUy.) 

Ijabor organizations, influence of lxiv, cxi, cxii 

lh%vailii^-rate<or- wages law, New York cxi 

Unifor^y desirable lx,lxi,cxi 

Libraries: 

For employees, library established by J. H, Williams & Co cxxvi 

Linen thread: 
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linen thread industry— Continued. , 

Linen Thread Company xxxii, cxcvh 

Tariff, deMndence on * cxcviii 

Establishment due to xxxn 

Wages CXCVIII 

Locomotive manufacture’: 

Baldwin Locomotive Works xxxvii, ccxx 

Combination, efforts to form, unsuccessful xxxvin, ccxxii 

Conditions, generally xxxvii, ccxxii 

Development xxx vi, cc:xix, ccxx 

Export trade xxxvii, (txxi, ccxxii 

Patents ccxxii 

Tariff, inoperative xxxvii, ccxxii 

Wages, American and European compared (vxxiii 

Looms: 

Northrup loom xxiii, clxxiv, clxxv 

Exprta XXIV 

Machinery (see also Cotton machinery; Shoe machinery): 

Boot and shoe industry, effe<^‘t on ccviii, ccxv 

Cotton industry, effect on clxxiii 

Labor, effects on, wnerally— 

Review of evidence x lv i ii , xlix 

Digest evil 

Lalwr organizations, do not oppose xmx 

Pottery industry, little used m ci.xi 

Transmission, export trade xx \ viii, ccxxii 

Wages, effect on cvii 

Woolen, bulk imported clxxix 

Manual training: 

Advantages lix 

Massachusette: 

Arbitration, State board, value of cxlii 

Massachusetts Cotton Mills clXvi 

Massachusetts Cotton Mills in Georgia ('i.xvi 

Mattings, straw: 

Importations of, effect on ingrain cArjiet nianufa<;tun* xxix, 

xxx, clxxxvi, clxxxvii 

Tariff, increase advocated xxix, xxx, ci , xxxvii 

Merchant marine (see also Shipbuilding ) : 

American, reasons for lack of investment in ccxxviii 

Coastwise trade ccxxix 

Demand for ships ccxxix 

Foreign ships, registry of cc xxviii, ccxxix 

Revival of- 

Aid to shipowners necessary xu, ccxxviii 

Discriminating duties ccxxviii 

Obstacles to xli 

Subsidies ccxxviii 

Under-classification of American ships ccxxix 

Merrimac Manufacturing Co clxvi 

Minnesota: 

Children, State control of c'cxxxi 

Missouri: 

Arbitration law cx li, cxui 

Average wages cviii 

I^ibor, Bureau of Statistics - ^ cxii 

M<*del towns: 

Germany ci 

Lecl&e, III pi 

Money question: 

Free oefinage, arguments for. ^ xen, xciii 

MoDopolies; 

ubor oigaaizations cxixiv,cxxxv 

Munidpal phiUuithiophy : 

BoetcKi , xcf!Ei 

Natkaud Bdld^ Trades OouiMn '4*. r 
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National Crlaes Company : 

Capitalization 

of conM)liclation 

Control of trade 

Ecsonomies effected by combination 

Export trade 

Pricea - 

Prices, effect of consolidation on 

Naturalization : 

Strict examination advocated 

NcKotiation : 

Preferable to arbitration 

Negroes: 

Conditions— 

Deterioration when cut off from association with whites 

Improvement in 

’ Cotton mills, Southern States, not employed in 

Education, j^owi effects of 

LalK)r organizations — 

Attitude toward 

Difficulty of establishment among 

Existence of, among 

Midvale Steel Company, employment by 

Missouri, employment in 

Prosperity, effect of, on 

Wa^, generally lower than wages of white men 

White labor, employment with, objected to 

Nelson, N. 0., Company : 

Profit-sharing 

New Bedford : 

Cotton manufacture, a center of 

New Bedford Textile S<mool 

New England: 

Boot and shoe Industry- 

Employers and employees, relations of 

Leading position in - 

Transit-in-wnd privilege, alndishment of, would work injury to. 


New England Cotton Yam Company: 

Heview of evidence 

Ihgest : 

New Fmgland Shoe and Leather Association 

New York: 

Board of Mediation and Conciliation 

Sweatshops, Ic^slation 

Wages, prevailing-rate-of- wages law 

New York City: 

Housing of working people 

JewSf economic condition of 

Public schools 

Social settlements, University Settlement 

Northrop* looms: 

Exports 

Ohio: 

Arbitration, proposed law 

Optical instruments manufacture: 

Review of evidence 

Export trade 

Import trade 

Labor, nationality of employees 

Queen dc Oa, bumness of 

Turiff, change in law suggested 

Witte^^ American and European compared Ci. 
OikshtaTn^lB: 

TMiff, reduction advocated 

Hadde coast: 

aUpMUiilf on 
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PHiteiitB: 

Granted too freely • xc 

Leffielation, proposed xii,xc 

Pennsylvania: 

Sweat shops, Ic^slation ck:iu, wrv 

Pensionsi, industriar: 

Midvale Steel CJompany cxvm, 

Pere Marquette Railroiui Co ccxxx 

Philadelphia: 

Boot and shoe industry— 

Arbitration, discussed ccxiii-ccxv 

Employers and employees, relations of ccxji 

Building and loan associations originated in cx i.viii 

Housing of working people xc’V 

Shipbuilding, a center of xxxix, ccxx rv, c«xxv 

Philadelphia Commercial Museum x, lxxxiv-lxxxvi 

Philadelphia School of Industrial Art cxxm-cxxv 

Plush industry: 

Review oi evidence xxxii 

Consumers benefited by establishment of cxcvi 

Development cxcvi 

Imports, undervaluation cxcvii 

Labor, American and foreign workmen comparwl cxcvii 

Prices, reduction of cxc\'ii 

Sanford Mills cxcvii 

Tariff, reduction of, effect cxcvii 

Wages cxcn^ii 

Politics: 

Combinations, industrial, effect of, on viii 

Local, influence of politicians xci 

Pooling. (See RaUroah . ) 

Pottery industry (see also Sanitarv iimre manufncture; Tile manufacture ) : 

American producte, comparea with foreign piwlucts clvii, clviii 

Prejudice against clviii 

Belleek, manufacture of CLi 

Breakage a loss to employer clxii, clxiii 

Conditions, generally “CLIx 

Development- 

Causes of XVI,CLVI 

History xvi,cliv,clv 

Obstacles to clvi 

Employers and employees, relations of clx 

Employment regularity of clxi 

Freight discriminations in favor of foreign manufacturers xvii, clvii, clviii 

Honrs of labor ^'lxii 

Imports, evasion of duties clviii 

Lawr— 

American and European workmen comparctl clxiii 

Hand, laigely 

Nationality of workers clx 

Labor organizations, history of cl^ 

Jiggermen and Dishmakers’ Union clx 

Raw materials t'Lvni, clix 

Importation of clvi, clvii 

Tariff, dependence on ^vii, cux 

I're&ton PotterieB Company ii 

Wages— 

American compared with foreign clxi, clxii 

Average rates 

Dniform scale unsatisfactory clxi, clxii 

Wilson law, effect of xvii,clix 

Women, employment <^lx in 

Prices; 

Carpets, redaction of **** 

Combinatiims, industrial, effect of vii,viii 

Cotton goods, increase of clxix 

Cotton mamnery, increase in recent years xxiv, clxxv 
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Prices— Continued. 

Export {See Export prim.) 

Flint glass, increase of xviii 

Index of prosperity - lxxxi 

Plush industry, reduction of rxcvii 

Printed cottons, reduction of xx 

Silk textiles, reduction of x vxi, ('xcii 

Steel products, United States Steel Corporation, effect xxxviir 

Unemployment, relation hi xt.v,civ 

Wool, tariff on, effect of clxxxii 

Woolen goods, increase of clxxx 

Production: 

Statistics, uncertainty of vii 

PnKluctivity: 

Hfjurs of labor, effect of shortening cx 

Wages, relation to cviii 

Profit sharing: 

Conditions necessary to success cxxi 

Desirability of, questioned lviii 

Ix)B8 sharing di8cu8He<l exx 

N. 0. Nelson Company cxxi 

Productive cooi)eration, HUj)eriority to exx 

Profits: 

Armor plate xxxviii,ccxx 

Cotton manufacture xxiii, clxx, clxxi 

Shipbuilding ccxxvi 

Silk industry cxcin 

Prosperity (see Cktpiial and Inut'mm; J^roJUti): 

Negroes, effect on ' . . liii 

Prostitution: 

Low wages a cause cviii 

Provident Loan Association : 

New York City c 

Public schools. ( See ikkooh. ) 

Public works: 

Contract system, evils lxiii 

Wa^ and hours, specially favorable, discmsseil lxxii, lxxiii 

Railroads: 

Consolidation, approved xlii, ccxxx 


Freight rates — 

Discrimination, pottery xvii, clvii 

Tiles xviijCLviii 

Interstate Commerce Commission, fixing by, disapproved xlii 

Rattan goods, disc’UHseil xix,clxiii 

Southern States, disadvantages suffered by xv 

Government ownershij) — 

Review of evideiu'c xui 

Australia xlii 

New Zealand xlii 

Peru Marquette Railnmd Company ccxxx 

Pooling, prohibition of, has led to abuses xlii, ccxxx 

Stock watering, complaint of xlii 

Transit-in-bond privilege, abolishment of, would injure New England . xlii 
R amie: 

Possibilities in, as article of commerce exen 

Rattan industry: 

Review of evidence xix 

Convict labor cliiv 

Frei^t rates— 

Domestic^ excessive clxiii 

Import and export compared cliiii 

Import trade ; cLxm 

Labor largely hand labor clxiv 

Raw matoials, importation of CLXin 

HaxiSf dlaousaed clxiu,olxiv 

WtgM.* mjuY 
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Relwon: 

Workingmen, attitude of xoin 

Hugs, oriental: 

Tariff, reduction advocated xxix 

St. IjOUIb: 

Street car strike cjxl 

Saloons: 

Labor oiganizations, meeting places connected with cxxxin 

Sanford Mills fxcvii 

Sanitary ware manufacture: 


Apprenticeship system cixiii 

Development xvi, clv 

Causes of ci-vi 

Wa^ CLXii 

Savings by workmen: 

Influence of— 

lieview of evidence lvii 

Digest xcvii 

Schools, public (see also education; Technical ^chmh; TextiJeHchoah): 

Defects in system cxxii 

Mcxlification of curricula advocated lix 

New York City cxxii 

Technical education in cxxii . 

Shipbuilding (see also Merchant Marine ) : 

Advantages of United States ccxxvi . 

Apprentmeship ocxxx 

Ccjmbination of shipyards, discussed ■ ccxxvi 

Ccimpetitive bidding ccxxvii 

Construction, cost of XL, wxxvi 

Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Comjmny cxixxv, cxjxxvi 

Development, history of cxjxxiv, ccxxv 

Government ships — 

Great Britain, ^licy approved xli, c'cxxvi, ccxxvii 

Improvements in naval architecture slow ocxxix 

United States, policy disapproved xli 

Iron ships. New Ironsides first armored American battle ship — xxxix, ccxxv 

Labor, nationality of employees ocxxix 

Labor oiganizations ccxxx 

Merchant marine. (See MercJuini marine.) 

Naval architecture, cievelopinent slow xxxix 

Pacific coast ccxxv 

Philadelphia, history xxxix, ccxxrv, ccxxv 

Profits ccxxvi 

Revival, 1870 XL, ccxxv 

Shipyards^ equipment— 

American superior to foreign xl, ccxxvi 

Extension desirable xl, (xjxxvii, ccxxvin 

S^m navi^tion, beginning of xxxix, ccxxv 

. Tonnage, displacement and registry tons ocxxviii 

Wages, Amencan and British compared ccxxix, ocxxx 

Shoddy: 

Woolen manufacture, increased use in xxvi, clxxix, clxxx 

Shoe machinery industry (see also United Shoe Machinery Company ) : 

Export trade xxxvi, ocxix 

Labor, American and fhiropean workmen compared ccxix 

Lasting paachinery, use of ocxix 

1 .< ageing of machinery xxxv, ocxviii, ocxix 

Tariff, of no effects xxxvi, ocxix 

Silk: 

tRaw, Importation of xxxi, cxci 

Reel silk cxci, cxcii 

Spun^k 0X0, CXCII 

Silk Association of America cxc 

Silk cnltare: 

Faikire of efforts to establish in this country xxxi, cxci 
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Silk industry: 

American mills, equipment xxx, xxxi, cxc 

Capital invested xxx 

Cheney Brothers cxc 

Children, employment of cxcvi 

Comwtition, domestic, strong cxcui 

Coimitiuns generally cxcrv 

Consuiimrs Lenefited by establishment of clxxxix, cxc 

Development xxx, xxxi, clxxxvii-clxxxix 

Causes of clxxxix 

Dyeing development of clxxxix 

Efficiency of American dyers xxx 

Employers and employees, relations of cxcv 

Hours of labor cxcyi 

Labor, conditions generally cxcv 

Nationality of enqiloyees cxcv 

Labor ormnizations cxcv 

Output 01 United States xxx 

Pennsylvania, reasons for establishment in xxx 

Process of manufacture c xc, cxci 

Profits cxciii 

Sales methods cxcir 

Sewinjjf silk, development of manufacture cxxxxix 

Statistics of United States Twelfth Census x x \ , clx x v v i i i, clxxxix 

Tari& dewndenceon xxxi,('xcni,cxciv 

Estamishment due to xxxi 

Wages cxcv, CXCVI 

Women, employment of cxcvi 

Silk textiles: 

Adulteration not practiced cxcii 

American and foreign compared xxxi,cxcn 

Export trade, none xxxi, cxciii 

Import trade ' xxxi, cxcii, cxciii 

Prices, decrease in xxxi, cxcii 

Silver: 

Free coinage, arguments for xcii, xciii 

Slasher Tenders’ Union of Fall River clxxii 

Smnal conditions: 

Bettering of, agencies for lvi, lvii 

Social setUements: 

Boston^ Soutli End House xcviii, xcix 

Educational Alliance of New York City xcix, c 

New York City, University Settlement xcviii 

Socialism: 

Character and opinions of socialists, Chicago xwii, xcvi 

Industrial combinations, tendency of, toward v u i 

Labor oiganisationB, strength of, prevents growth cxxxvii 

South Carolina: 

Illiteracy in, decreasing liv 

Southern States: 

Agriculture, conditions generallv liv 

Child labor- ' 

Review of evidem^e l, li 

Company stores u 

Cost of living xux 

Cotton manufiicture— 

Review of evidence . xx, xxi 

Digest CLxv, CLXV. 

Education, provisions for— 

Review of evidence lux^liv 

Emploversand employees, relations of f l 

Houmof labor. l 

Homdngof working people u 

Labor, tranter of operatives in cotton mills l 

Labor oiganisations, growth cxixvn 

Weakness of ii,ui 

Manufacturing, advantages possesset^l for xiv, zv 

Efforts to establish w 
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SoQthem States—Continued. 

StrikeBfiBre 

Transportation fadlities, discusBed 

Wages, cotton mills 

Women, employment of 

Bpindles: 

Improvements made since 1870 

Standard of living: 

American, high 

Improvement in 

Pit^rmve ideals 

Steam navigation: 

Begumingof 

Steel: 

Prices— 

Effect of formation of Unitetl States Steel Corporation 

Fluctuation 

Tariff on, effect on shoe machinery niannfaetuTe 

Straw mattings. (See MaUinys. ) 

Strike funds: 

Labor organizations, maintenance by 

Strikes: 

Boot and shoe industry, lasters, Philadelphia, 1900 

Causes, generally 

Failure, causes of 

Great Britain, law 

Injunctions in strikes— 

Review of evidence 

Digest 

Law, attitude of, toward 

I^islation, proposed 

MilitiSj use of, deprecated ' 

Necessity for 

Ordering of, methods— 

Building trades 

Iron Molders’ Union 

Ijilwr organizations, generally 

Prevention of, influence of building and loan associations. . 

Results, generally 

St. Louis street car strike 

Southern States, rare 

Sympathetic 

Subsidies to American ships 

Violence, labor organizations, not countenance bv 

Sweat shops: 

Aboliimment of, efforts of labor organizations for 

Consumers’ League 

Contagious diseases, danger from 

Evils, generally 

Extent of sweating system 

Foreign bom, employment of 

Frauds on workers 

Home work, distinguished from 

Hours of labor 

Insanitary conditions 

Legislation- 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Proposed, general discnssion 

National 

Public contracts, army clothing 

Remedies propom 

Tariff: 

Advantam gently 

Boots and shoes, diseossed 

Carpet wools— 

Effect on manniactorp 

Bednctioii advocated 
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TariE— Continued. 

Oommiasion , appointment advocated xc 

Compound, or compenHatory duties, explained rLxxxiii, clxxxiv 

Cotton goods, desirability of maintenance of xxii 

Glass- 

Flint, development due to xix 

Window, necessary to xix 

Hides, effect on boo^ shoe, and leather industries xxxiv, cnx, ccx 

Linen thread, establishment of industry, due h> xxxn 

Necessity for continuance of cxcviii 

lx)comotive8, inoperative xxxvii,ccxxii 

Optical instruments, chance in law Buggeste<l ccxxiv 

Oriental rugs, reduction advocated xxix, clxxxvi 

Pottery — 

Evasion of duties clviii 

Net^efesity for continuanixi of industry clix 

Printed cottons, effwt xxn,CLXix 

Rattan goods, discusst^d xix, ci^xiii 

Retlu<!tion of— 

Effect on business— 

Cotton industry xxii 

Plush industry (’xcv.ii 

Removal of— 

l^ffect on business— 

Pottery industry xvii 

Bilk industry xxxi, cxciii, cxciv 

Tile industry clix 

Cotton industry clxix, clxx 

Cotton machinery industry xxiv, clxxvi,(:lxxvii 

Linen thread industry xxxii,cxcviii 

Printed cottons xxii, xxiii 

Sanitary ware manufatdurt^ clix 

WcK)len industry clxxxiii 

Trust products, independent manufactun^rs injured nmre than trusts. xi 

Revision undesirable— 

Review of evidence xi 

Digest Lxxxviii, Lxxxix 

Shoe machinery, of no effect ' xxxvi, ccxix 

Silk industry, establishment of, due to xxxi,clxxxix 

Specific duties, advocated xxxii, xc 

Straw mattings, increase advcxrated xxix, xxx, clxxxvii 

Wilson law, effecta— 

Pottery industry xvii,clix 

Woolen industry xxviii 

Wool- 

Effect— 

Review of evidence xxvi-xxviii 

Manufacture clxxxii, clxxxiii 

Prices clxxxii 

Production clxxx, clxxxi 

, Rebate of, effect clxxxiii 

Woolen goods— 

Effect on manufacture clxxxiii 

Maintenance of, advocated xxvii, xxviii 

Taxation: 


Department stores xiv 

Technical schools (seeidso Educaiion, indwiruU; S(^U; Textile sehocie): 

Desirability of lix,cxxii,cxxiii 

New Bedford Textile iikihool cxxv 


Philadelphia School of Industrial Art . 


Telemphs: 

wvemment ownership, Australia 

Tenement houses (see also Hduiing of vforhing people ) : 

Boston 

SWl River..., 

Mod^ Frankfmton-the-Miun 

lKwyork<% 
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MANUFACTURES AND GENERAL BUSINESS. 


Washington, D. C., Novemhe/r P, lOOO, 

TESTIMOITY OF ET. ElV. H. C. POTTEE. 

Bishop of the Episcopal Church for the diocese of Neu) York. 

The (commission met at 11 a. m.. Vi(je-Chainnan Phillips presiding. At that 
time Bishoi) H. C. Potter was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Will yoiyilease give your name, profession. oflacialiKisi- 
tion, and post-office address?— A. H. C. Potter, Wshop of the diocese of Now York; 
29 Lafayette place, New York City. 

Q. Wo uncierstand that you are here to give us information on the subjects of 
arbitration and the laboring men, in their sociolomcal aspects. We shall be 
pleased to have you go on in your own way without leading questions, and state 
what you wish on these subjects.— A. I may say, in the first place, that the first 
issue about which I should be disposed to talk with the commisMon in regard to this 
whole business would be the matter of the use of terms. It would interest you— 
and that, I think, really would be of value, because it is part of the history of the 
interesting movement— if I say that my relation to labor and to laboring men, 
and to questions of wages and the like, which divide laboring men from employ- 
ers, grew out of a movement in the State of New York some years ago, perhaps 
10 or 12, part of which was the cooperation and initiative of people who other- 
wise were far apart, such as my friends Dr, Felix Adler, Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, President Low, and two or three large ei^loyers of labor, and two or 
three labor leaders, including a walking delegate. W e were brought together for 
the purpose of considering the organization of a board or society or commission, 
whatever it might be called, for the purpose of interposing in a reconciliatory 
way between workmen and their employers, and at the outset we discussed at 
considerable length the question of wnat we should call ourselves. 

It will sound paradoxical if I say so, but we consider that our orgfmization was 
of value, likely to be of valuable service, mainly because it was directly unau- 
thoritative. We were self-constituted; we were not created by the State, and I 
think our experience has vindicated the wisdom of our being an absolutely vol- 
untary and self-constituted body. Nobody asked us to organize, and nobody in 
any official way has given us any authority, and yet we nave been able during 
these years to be of very considerable use to a very various body of workingmen. 

In the matter of organization, as I say, our first quottion was as to how we 
should des^ate ourselves. We rejected the term armtration because of its con- 
nection in the mind of the workin^nan, particularly, with bodies created by the 
legi^ture, and we want^ to preserve the voluntary elements in the whole thing, 
and Wv; Wanted to be modest, so we cidled ourselves tmd are to-dav the Board of 
IfediatioR and GonciUatton. We were composed as i have described. The.sec- 
retary of the board was and is a ty];>e8etter. Before a great While we came to be 
known to win'kingmen, and our aMstanoe was invoke in a number of strikes. 
A very interesting one was the marble-woriters’ strike, which involved all the 
men ^o were marUe-workars in and about New York C^ty, whether they were 
.marble sawers, planers, carvers, or settm, and which Inanded a negotiation 
which Covered some two or three weeks. In these meetings or gattieiingsfor the 
norpoee of bringing workSngiiie& and their employers t^^h^ we maintained 
omn the start the most lONmlttteisI^^ we eaoonraged the greatest 
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unreserve in the expression both of opinions and convictions about facts. We 
met originally in a room in a building which is the official residence and head- 
quarters of the bishop of New York. It is called Hobart Hall. This is a room 
and hall of a good deaf of stateliness and dignitv, fashioned exactly after the House 
of Lords, and is furnished with oak and red feather and with terrace seats— all 
that sort of thing. We got together there, workingmen sitting on one side and 
the employers and the gjentlemen who represented various colleges, like Pi*esident 
Low, and others on the other side. We found the whole business exceedingly 
stiff and formal, and the character of the room itself and the distance at which 
we were from each other satisfied me after a meeting or two that we were not 
going to get the workingmen to talk freely. When you oblige a man to get up on 
his feet at a distance from everybody else, having everybody criticising his 
clothes and manner, and so on, you are likely to get him at his worst. ^ on’e 
evening I said that the next meeting would lie held at my house; and after that 
we sat at our table in mv study like this— ‘ind I hope it will not shock you if I 
say we smoked , and drank coffee— but we got down into the whole thing, through 
conversation and the social element, in such a way that we never would have 
gotten it otherwise. There were two tendencies which, in presiding over this 
meeting. I had to encounter. One was the tendency on tlie part of the (employer 
to crowd the workingmen when the workingmen’s statement of facts were not 
quite correct and precise, for which he had no training, of course, and an ill nature, 
which the French would describe as de haut en has, from above to below that I 
checked instantly. I said, “You must remember, gentlemen, we are all equal in 
this room for the time being. I shall expect you to put restraint upon yourselves 
and to address anvbody you are speaking to with careful courtesy and considera- 
tion.” After white I got the workingmen to speaking with great unreserve, and, 
what is of the most value, I got them to feel there was going to he fair play there 
without respect to any class or caste; that every man was going to have a good 
show. In that way we liegot in the minds of the men whom we brought together 
there a disposition to recognize that there was no ulterior motive in the existence© 
of this commission; that we were not a furtive l)ody got together for the interest** 
of capital, but there simply and only to serve both sides as far as we could and 
to create an atmosphere of mutual conciliation and mutual good understanding.. 

I should say distinctly that the highest services which that (jommission has* 
rendered in the city of New York are not the services it has rendered in the indi- 
vidual cases of strikes and so on, but in the implanting in the minds of the work- 
ing people the idea that there was a body of people in New York who represented 
thuigs that were supposed to be of value— iimucnce and character and position, 
etc.— who were on their side; who wanted to see fair play. I do not think any- 
thing ever touched me more than when I got through arbitrating this great strike 
with the marble- workers, the men who represented the workingmen and the others, 
also, who were on the commission of arbitration asked me to go with them and 
have us all photographed together. That picture hangs in my house as one of the 
most precious heirlooms which I hope to leave to my children, because it was a 
symbol of the fraternal relation of human society. There you have gotten at the 
bottom fact of the whole business. The problem in modem life in any organized 
society is to prevent alienation and this misapprehension of classes; that, from the 
growtu of wealth in a republic is just as great in an empire. People drift apart. 
jNot one of us in this room who is familiar with the early history of our country 
can fail to recognize the enormous contrast in social conditions to-day from those 
that existed Sd and, much more, 75 years ago. In a smaller community such as I 
grew up in— Schenectady, in central New York, or a village such as in Otsego 
County, in which I spent my boyhood— the life of the community was one. If there 
was poverty, it was recognized and known about, and the conditions under which it 
came about were known. If there was intemperance, that was recognized; and 
the ne'er-do-well people were not left as they are in modem life to an experience 
of such profound indifference, and the distances between the top and the bottom 
were so much less than they are to-day that the tendency was to help people 
mutually to understand one anotto. Tne mischief of the growth of wealth and 
luxpry in a country like ours is that it practioaUy destroys that condition. Of course 
when you go to the great metropolitan communities you get the foreign element,, 
and you have got a condition of remoteness of a large portion of well-to-do people 
from ^6 other p^ple which is not less than their remoteness from the condition 
of peo^e in the Philippine Islands or in Borneo— don' t know any more about them ; 
don’t know how they live. The sad part of it is they do not want to know, as we 
do not enjoy hearing things painful to us. So, when issues between labor and 
eapital come about, the element that is discreditable in it is the profound igno- 
nmoe of intelligent people as to what brought them about. The st^ of the sweat 
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shopd of New York, for instance, is a storjr which well-to do people turn from, when 
they find it in the daily pawr, as something nnpleasant, and 'they do not want to 
read abont it. It is a sofv^le problem. Something can be done to better the con- 
dition of the people who are being crushed by the injustice of sweat-shop work. 
We have not got far enough to feel that the thing that lies at the bottom of the 
relations of capital and labor is first of all to touch that enormous apathy, and 
somehow or other to move it and to weaken it." In that regard I am free to say myself 
that 1 am far more hopeful of voluntary organization for the reconciliation and 
mutual interpretation of one another by capital and labor than I am of legislation 
Curiously enough, last winter, coming home from India, 1 met a gentleman who 
came from New Zealand, and I asked him about the working of this system, 
“ Well,” he said, “ it is working very well so far as the conditions of capital and 
Mor in New Zealand are concerned, but they are very elementary conditions, and 
It la m^tremely doubtful whether you could get them to work effectually under 
the more oovigilaa conditions of labor and capital in greater (communities. ” That, 
1 think, in 4|Bjr:|jRB00minendation which such a body as this commission might 
xnake in regard to legi^ft^n, might wisely be consiciered. Just how far legisla- 
tion should go is a pimciple concerning which there ought to be, from a lx)dy 
like this, an explicit deliverance, and a recognition of the fact that the gi‘eat moral 
process of moving a community are not in the shape of laws. There are fea- 
tures in the New Zealand scheme which I think of great value. The feature, for 
instance, that one of the arbitrators should be nominated by the representatives 
of organized labor is of great value, because if there is one thing that ought to 
be done explicitly in any pronunciamento or declaration that is made in this 
country, it should be the recognition of the right of the workingmen to organize. 
That should not be a debatable (juestion any more, and it should be stated in a 
manly and unreserved way. And if he has a right to organize, he has also a right 
to be represented in any enactment which is made either by the State or Nation. 
The other feature, of course, is that which provides tliat another member of the 
board should be a capitalist or labor employer— call him what you pletise. That 
a judge of the Supreme Court should lie the third and presiding member of this 
arbitraticin board struck me as being a provision of gi*eat value. But the weak 
point in it is that it is c^oerc-ive. If either side demands arbitration then the 
other side has no discretion about it. It is competent for both sides to settle 
a difference about wages in some other way; but ir one side goes to the authori- 
ties and demands arbitration then the other side must yield to it. Of course there 
you touch the (piestion of the value of involuntary mecihanisms, or any great 
movement of the sort. The law is simply the expression of a moral sense of a 
community, and unfortunately is too often so much beyond it that it suffers from 
what Mr. Cleveland I think would describe as innocuous desuetude. We have 
plenty of illustrations of that, as you know, in the city of New York just now. 

The one point I wanted to bring out was that of aid. I believe in the value of 
s^ebody or commission which should exist for the purpose of interpreting, I 
like t^t phrase best, the labor organization and the capital organization to one 
another. I regard that as likely to be efficacious, if it is a voluntery organization, 
bnnnng us to see that underlying the whole question of the relation of capital 
to labor is the duty of a citizen, and especially the well-to-do citizen, to set him- 
self to try to understand it. The mischiefs of the wild talk of labor are not 
gi^ter than the mischiefs of the wild talk of capital. You get any body of men 
ordinarily talking about these questions and you will be amazed and disheartened 
by the reckless way in which they make statements which have no sufficient 
foundation in fact. This is fatal to the construction of any social order. I 
say for myself, and I think I can say for my associates in the Board of 
Mention and Conciliation of New York, that we have found our relations to 
workingmeu a daily education to us; that we have found in them a degree of intel- 
ligence and especially an instinct of fairness with which they are rarely credit^; 
Indisposition to be (jareful about statements of fact, and to recognize the tenden- 
affgeration among their own number, and to assist us— assist me partic- 
my relations with them in reaching conclusions, by making sacrifices. 
^ ^ describe very imperfectly my experience with the work of bringing the 

jwkingmen and their employers to an understanding if I did not say that I had 
impeased with the disposition of the workingman, if he saw tnat a conces- 
mon on ^ si^was likely to be met with a conoestton on the other side, to hasten 
to make it. The popular impression that the workingman always wante to stc^ 
rigid and unreserving way for his demand is not in accordance 
W experience. 

Q* (By MS-. Claeee.) Have you discovered any lessening of the opposition to 
toe organization of labor in recent years?— A. Yes; dmnctly. f think our 
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judgment in discafision, which capital is bound to respect. In that way I think 
a betterment of public sentiment, so far as I have encountered it, has come to 
pass. 

Q. Since you began to study this question has there been a great improvement 
in the material and moral condition of the working class in Kew York?— A. 1 
do not know whether I should use the adjective “great.” There has been 
an improvement, and I think it could be said to be a cooperative improve- 
ment. I think the condition of the homes of the pbbr is better in New York 
than it was 10 years ago, or, still more, 20 years ago. The legislation in the 
direction of improving the homes of the poor has been on the whole judicious and 
wholesome, jwid has been fairly well enforced. The disposition of a number of 
capitalists to erect a class of tenement houses of an improved kind, which sbidl 
have sanitary conditions and moral conditions, in the direction of the protection 
of the virtue and decency of families, has been very marked, indeea. It lags 
a long way behind what we ought to have done. There is a strong disposition, 
however, to press for greater improvement in that direction. I tnink there is 
abundant evidence of it. A movement of that sort gets cumulative force and 
gains fast. The experiments in regard to improved tenements have on the whole 
been encouraging and reassuring. 

We get in a great city like New York, as you all know, a vast mass of people 
who come to us from all kindreds and tongues, and a great many of them have 
first of all to be educated up to a certain standard of decent living. I do not sup- 
pose there is one person in ten thousand who realizes the character of New YoA 
in that particular. If I may volunteer to mention it, one of my clerj^ came 
to me not long ago and asked me if I would give him a letter to a rector In order 
that he could get the use of a chai)el for services for Mesopotamians. Now, I 
should not like to embarrass any gentleman in this room by asking him where 
Mesopotamia is. This cler^man was a native Armenian and has charge of an 
Armenian congregation. He said to me, “ I should like to have ser^ces for 
these Mesopotamians.” 1 said, “Really, can’t you have the handful of these 
Mesopotamians come to your congi*egation? ” He smiled and said, with an 
air of superior knowledge, “Perhaps you do not know” (I certainly did not), 
“ but the Mesopotamian tonrae is utterly different from the Annenian. What is 
your idea of a handful? ” “I suppose there may be 25 or 50 of these people here.” 
He said, “ If you will come with me this morning, within three blocks of where we 
are at this moment I will show you a settlement of 800 families of Mesopotamians, 
of which the city of New York is just as ignorant as it is of the condition of 
Dahomey, If you go into their houses you hear nothing but their tongue spoken.” 
I asked him how they came here and what they were doing. He said they were 
brought over by corporations, companies that manufacture cheap jewelry; that 
was their particular art, and they were good workmen. 

To come back to the tenement house and all that, you can’t teach a person who 
has lived in the East and with Easteni ways to use a Westefh house and Western 
conveniences at first with much success or respect, but that process of education 
in the large foreign elements is getting on well and hopefully, and among them 
there are a ff’cat many very estim^le, self-respecting, and excellent people. 
You can not dismiss any race or nationality in New Yoik en masse and say tney 
are a bad lot;. 

Q. As a whole they are a thrifty people, aro they not?— A. Very thrifty. 
Whether they are anarchistic or revolutionary in'their tendencies, they find that 
their wage gives them a chance to put away money, and the socialist and prole- 
tariat be^mes conservative jnst as soon as he gets money in the savins bank. 
He is not destructive any more. That^s the process that is going on. ^e his- 
tory of the small accounts in the savings banks is one of the most dramatic stories 
in the Mstpry of a great State. 

' Q. Do these people shortly after coming begin to improve in their habits of 
dr^ Uv^?— A^ Oh, yes. ^ ^ h he Western A Y 

^or 1 have a good many of them in those schools onrs which are down 

m Bta^ton street, New York, of whfch you have probably heard, ^tmton 
IS in the most densely peculated ward in the world, not excepting Canton* 
with as many people as are there, because the buildings are so high. We have 
sewing schools and gymnasia, and especially oooldng schools and other 
utMtsSeiits of industrial training. All these people come without any reference 
to their religious associations or traditions, and they are very i^, indeed. I 
diould be very glad to have yon come down ^nd see our cookiug school and see if 
y^ could do better in the way of a chop or om^et or rice pudmng. We i^undd 
be very glad to serve you thete. 
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Q. Is this like the social settlement of the Hebrews?— A. Yes; it is like all that 
work which is described in (^hicago, New York, and elsewhere as college-settle- 
ment work. 

Q. Yon say that these Mesopotamians were brought here or induced to come 
here by the manufac^turers of cheap jewelry?— A. That was my information. Of 
course, it was not a case of contract labor. They came in families and came of 
their own motion; they take their chances without exception. 

Q. Do they bcigin to work for lower wages than the averse American scale 
prevailing in that industry at the time of their arrival?— A. That I can not say. 

I have no means of knowing. This clergyman of mine had no 'information on 
that subject at all, 

Q. Has any lalK)r difficTilty arisen with that class of people within your knowl- 
edge?— A. No; not with that particular race. Tiie Hebrews have had difficulties 
with their employers, and we have interposed in such cases once or twice success- 
fully; not always. 

Q. Are most of the employers of Hebrews themselves Hebrews?— A. Yes; so 
far as I know. 

Q. Do you think that labor is as well rewarded voluntarily by that class of 
employers as by others generally?— A. I do not think it is as well rewarded volun- 
tarily by anybody as it is likely to be when you get some organization or mechan- 
ism which presents the claim of labor in a forcible and intelligent way. I do not 
suppose you or I would be likely to pay our coachman as much, or our cook as 
much, as if we were not aware that the lady in the next, house was willing to pay 
her more. I do not see why you have not got the principle which governs the 
whole miestion. A workman is, of course, worth what he is not only to you but 
to soiueoody else, and I suppose one of the great services which organized labor 
renders to those who are associated in it is tliat it brings to the mind of the 
employer in a concrete form the justice of its demands. Human selfishness, in 
other words, is not as sensitive to the other fellow as it ought to be. 

Q. Granting the truth and force of wliat you have stated in that matter, let me 
inquire if you do not think there is a growing disposition on the part of employers 
to recognize justice in th(' matter of wages, and also that there is an enligntened 
self-interest by having a very large consuming population living somewhere near 
up to the standard of liberal wages?— A. Most inspiring. I should then go further 
tnan that. I should say that apart from enlightened selfishness there was a 
human instinct, a fraternal instinct, in the minds of employers to-day which 
was widely diffused all over the world. It exists in France to a most impress- 
ive degree, and in England to an equally impressive degree, and here. I do not 
think that the jiopular mind in its devotion to the working people does justice 
to the growth of that <u* finds illustrations of it right under its ^e in shops 
and factories, of which I have personal knowledge— painstaking efforts for the 
comforts, the well-being and health of employees. The disposition to consider 
them as fellow-creatures, men and brethren, I think is one of the most encour- 
aging notes in the whole social labor problem to-day. For anybody to take a 
pessimistic view of it is both unjust and reprehensible. The thing behind it 
you have got to recognize is that in all such matters the ffreat enemy of good is 
imorance, and that as the value and truth of enlightened relations between the 
classes breaks upon the minds of people they take hold of instrumentalities for 
bettering them. ' But you take the great shops in New York, like Wanama^er’s 
and Macey’s, and others— I have often thought that nothing could be more valu- 
able than tliat some one should prepare a paper and illustrate it in order to show 
what great employers are doing for the comfort and well-being of their people, 
and how that is an illustration of the large improvement found in a great many 
cases. ^ 

Q. Do you think that tendency is increasing?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are the tenements of New York, inhabited by the industrial population, 
owned largely by i>eople of large means?— A. That is a difficult question to answer. 
I should say from my own knowledge not nearly so largely as is generally sup- 
posed. 1 think that great owueirs of real estate in New York avoid that kind of 
property now as an investment. It is troublesome; it needs constant vigilanOjSw 
T^e question of repairs is very serious, especially where you have got peome who 
are reckless in the way of water and faucets and windows, and things that are 
destruotihle. My own impression is that the great owners of real e^te seek a 

aWy in iJewYork by Hebrews, and that it is ownedfagood deal by p^e not of 
groikt wealth; but I have not, 1 ought to add, such defimte information as makes 
mt judgment of any vidue. 

ij. Do you not think that the elevation of the industrial classes depends very 
laig<riy upbn the houses in wliich they live?— A. Yes; largely. 
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Q. Is there any organized effort in New York to bring influence to bear upon 
the owners of these houses to improve them?— A. No; no organized effort that I 
know of. The movements such as are represented by college settlements delude 
a very high class of citizens, public spirited, representing wealth and traditional 
social culture and influence, and that is very considerably enlistea undoubtedly in 
that direction, but you can't call it an organized movement. 

O. Has there been legislation on that subject?— A. Yea; a good deal of it. 

Q. Has it had good effect?— A. I should say so on the whole; yes. Of course' 
it deiiends vei*y much upon the efficiency with which it is enforced, and there you 
got down to the question of an efficient police system. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the trade unions have given any attention to 
the subject?— A. I do not. L think that is one of the defects at present. For 
instance, in the building of tenement houses we have not succeeded in getting in 
small shareholders. We never shall achieve any great results in elavating the 
conditions in any great or small center unless we can unite classes at both ends. 
So long as model tenement houses are built for people and not by them, and owned 
for people and not by them, you come back to what I said a moment ago of the 
dangers of the attitude toward the laboring man de haut en bas, the attitude of 
condescension, which is the most mischievous element you could have. The 
efforts in France in that direction, unless I am misinformed, have been very suc- 
cessful. Of course they are troublesome, and they do not tempt capitelists who 
are using their money for business; but if we could get organizations of capitalists 
and laboring men together, in which the laboring men could be shareholders, to 
however small a degree, and have some vote and direct interest in its maintenance 
and the betterment of the fabric, I think that should make a move forward of 
very great value. That is in the air, but I think it is coming. 

Q. I understand you to say, spealring of the New Zealand system of arbitra- 
tion, that you regard the compulsory feature as a weak element?— A. Yes; I do. 

Q. You would not think it advisable to introduce that in this country, then?— 
A. No; I should apprehend bad results from that. First, an antagonism to it as 
a coercive method of settling questions of great delicacy and difficulty, and then 
the inevitable endeavor, in which we are very skillful people, to circumvent the 
law in some way, to get around it and dodge it. It would be a dead letter, and 
that is one of the most vicious features of the histoi^ of statutes that I see— that 
there are so many laws that are dead letters. It is a gi-eat principle which wo 
ought to nail up on the sky. It is the best government that governs least. Mak- 
ing laws ought to be regarded as only worse than not having any laws. Having 
a moral sense in a community to do a thing is ten thousand times better than 
law. The difficulty about any law like that of New Zealand is that our relations 
between capital and labor are so delicate and complicated that there would be so 
many instances in which, by some ingenuity, the law would be circumvented. 

Q. You think the law should in some tentative way encourage arbitration?- A. 
Oh, decidedly. If you could have a law which should iirovide just the New Zea- 
land mechanism without the coercive feature in it, it would, I think, be of great 
use. 

Q. How would it impress you to have the requirement in the law that when- 
ever a labor dispute arises which is liable to become acute, arbitration must be 
offered?— A. Not absolutely, thoimh that would have been the line to have taken 
the other day in Pennsylvania. There was no doubt about the readiness of one 
side there to arbitrate. That whole condition was accentuated and the employ- 
ers ultimately beaten because they would not arbitrate. 

Q. It is your belief, then, that public opinion largely favors arbitration?— A. 
Most distinctly, and that it would be of great moral value to put a person who 
was in <he wrong conspicuously in the wrong in the public eye. 

I would like to read a passage from Mr. Lloyd’s book as to the New Zealand 
system. I think it is a capital system with the elimination of that coercive 
l^tiire. 

(Heading:) “The court of arbitration consists of 8 persons, ’^ho hold for 8 
years, appointed by the governor-general, and of the 8 appointees 1 must be 
chose i' 1^ him from men nominated by workingmen.” 

That 18 a discreet proviso. Suppose the workingmen appointed directly, 
They might choose the most offensive man they had; but they must choose, 1 
suppose, 2 or S, and the governor-general may take any one of them. 

jy^eading:) “ And 1 from among men nominated by the caplt^ists.” 

l^ere must be 2 or 8 nominatod, and the goyemor-geperal must have an 
option. 

(Beading;) “The third is a judge of the supreme court. This democratic 
z^esentation of labor and camtal insures to each throughout the proceedings 
that their interests are protected by men of Uieir own class familiar with the con- 
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ditiong of theit life and industry. It insures that the casting vote of the ohair* 
man is riven with men by his side to make clear all the technicalities and 
difhcultiM of the questions at issue. 

*'The selection of a jud^ of the supreme court to preside and to give 
the final and decisive vote sa^es the contestants and the people that the state, 
on its side, contributes to the inquiry and the decision the best it has of dignity, 
experience, and impartiality. 

“ If the question before the board or court is of more than usuri complexity, 
a experts may be chosen by the 2 parties to act as full members of the court and 
to see that the decision is made with full understanding of all the x>oints. 
Experts are frequently called in in this way. For special emergencies there may 
be s])ecial boards elected. ^ 

“Neither board nor court intervene in any dispute of their own motion, but, 
like other ^jourts, only when one of the parties or t)oth appear before them. The 
compulsion in the law is not that the state of itself cornels the parties to arbi- 
trate, but that if one desires to arbitrate instead of fighting the state says the 
other must not fight, but arbitrate.” 

Q. (By Mr. Clabkb.) Do you think that the fact that they have no strikes in 
that country, and that compulsory arbitration is successful, is due to the primi- 
tive and simple conditions there compared with our own, and that that principle 
might not work well here?— -A. Well, yes; I think that is just pre(?isely the key to 
the whole situation. The dominant class in New Zealand is the amcultural 
class, not the manufacturing class. In our Western phrase, New Zealand is run 
by farmers; you can not say that of the United States. They have got a very 
simple and elementary community there as compared with ours. 

Q. Have you discovered any strong opposition to the compulsory feature of 
arbitration among either employers or employed in this country?— A. No; I can 
not stw that I have any information that would enable me to answer that question. 

Q. It is a matter of theory, then, and not demonstration?— A. Undoubtedly, 
ennrely; it is all my own impression; it is, of course, of no value as far as the 
testimony is concerned. 

Q. Would you consider that even compulsory arbitration, objectionable as that 
feaWe of it may seem, would still be a less evil than a prolonged strike or lock- 
out?— A. Yes, I should think so; at any rate I should be quite willing to acquiesce 
for my responsibility in legislation of that sort which might be experimental in 
character^ Certainly no intelligent person can feel that a strike per se is any- 
thing less— in its physical conceptions, I mean— than a reversion to the primitive 
type, as the ethnologists would say. It is going back to barbarism. You can not 
settle questions of that kind in that way; and we ought to have got far enough, 
in a civilization like ours, to settle questions of that Innd in some other way than 
that which involves the demonstrations which usually accompany strikes. But, 
as between the two, I should feel that certainly it was worth while to attempt the 
experiment involved in legislation even of a compulsory character, though I should 
not 1)6 very hopeful about it. 

Q. Have you studied the subject of organization by workingmen and by employ- 
ers enough to come to any conclusion as to what are the proper limitations of 
such organization?— A. No; I should not like to answer that— to define that. Of 
course, as to both cases, a person situated as I am is a layman, he is an outsider, 
and he would look at it in a larger and a looser way. 

Q, (By Mr. Fakquhar. ) 1 think the commission would like to learn something 
from you about these so-c^ed college settlements; the initiative of them, and how 
they have progressed, and what is we effect of them.— A. The college settlement 
you have in mind is that of Mr. Reynolds, and I see you will have him here in a 
few days as a witness. The college settlement is one of the most interesting 
developments as confirming what I said a moment ago as to the hopefulness of 
the present situation. Of course, in great centers a great deal of what may be 
callm humanitarian work has been done; as, for instance, I am working under 
ecclesiastical auspices, and it has been done under reUgious features. But 
equally there are a gr^t many people to whom that relation wonld be embar- 
rasriiig, a^ there are people who f^ very keenly, too, particularly in the case 
of yoehg men, the mhiery and wretchedness of a great many sociri conditions 
that exist hk connection with capital and labor, and you recognize— as Mr. Wyokoff 
has done, whoee admirable papw, I think in Scribner’s lately, gave, I think, much 
the ^mst valuable testiinony an experimental character in re^d to the con- 

of the laboring man in America to-day— the keen interest in the minds of 
tKmw men In ^mee qnestkms. The college settlement grew up originally out of 
the oeelte o<^eg6 men in England to ig&t closer to tne laboring riasaes, a^ 
heoauati of mn aiq^rehenshm of w danger of alienation of classes. The 
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first of them was the famous Oxford House iu Londou, which was foouM and 
organist, as you knowt by a number of Oxford men who went and lived in what 
we would dJl the dums here, and interested themselves in the social conditions 
and recreations of these people who are at the bottom of the social scale. Then 
there followed the interesting and v^ notable experiment which, from the name 
of its founder, was called Toynbee Hall. Mr. Toynbee was a gentleman of for- 
tune who came out of Cambridge and founded this hall, which, if you ever go to 
London, I hope you will go and see; and there you will see one of the mcHst 
maiTelous illustrations of wisdom and empathy and tact in dealing with the 
conditions of the working masses in London. As to w^t may be done here in 
this country, undoubtemy the success of those experiments produced in this 
country the college settlement; and the college settlements in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and elsewhere, are houses in which young men live in community and in 
which, for a certain period in the year, they give themselves to live among those 
people to study their social conditions and enter the service. They give from 1 
to 8 or 3 months; men give their whole summer vacations and spend their whole 
time there. We have such a house in what is called pro-cathedral work in 
Staunton street, New York, in which men come from all over the country and 
live in the very simple way in which we provide for them there— -the plainest 
living; and they teach classes and they visit and they do whatever we order them 
to do. Now, those things are existing all over the country in great cities. They 
are certainly most inspiring and interest the very best element, so far as the 
future is concerned, of the young men in effecting any great betterment of social 
conditions. They have all sorts of schemes for providing recreation and decile- 
Illations and debates among those boys. They get at them. However, that is 
Mr. Reynolds's problem, and when he comes he will tell you; and I wish you 
would ask him to tell you of the work that is being done in what is called the 
Nurses’ Home, under the auspices of Mr. Jacob Schlff , a great Hebrew banker of 
New York, a man of very high character and quality, who has maintained at his 
own cost in different parts of the city two or three houses in which gentlewomen 
of refinement live and do most useful work in connection with women. 

Q. Has the Episcopal Church, outside of its own special church organization, 
any society that cares for these working classes? — A. Not outside of parochial 
organization. 

Q. All simply that one?— A. Yes. 

Q. You have no general society, then, in the city of New York? — K. No. 

Q. What success have you met there in your church organization in the care of 
the poor and the outcast?— A. Oh, most remarkable, most encouragingin awaken- 
ing in them good and decent ambitions, and creating a feeling of enthusiasm for 
service on their own part. Of course, thosearestoriesthatcannotbetoldin public; 
but one of the things that we very imiierfectly i^ognize— those of us whfwe con- 
ditions in life are more favQi’ed — is the high instinct and genuine nobility and 
unselfishness which may exist under conditions which would seem to us to be 
most hopeless, conditions of great poverty and often want of employment, and 
great pressure in the direction of evU living, if they wanted to go mat way for a 
piece of bread. I spent some 6 weeks, 8 or 4 years ago, during midsummer, in our 
community house in Staunton street, and I devoted a large part of each day 
and evening to receiving anybody who wanted to come to me about any conceiv- 
able trouble. There were a great many factories shut down ii^ the neighborhood; 
there was a good deal of poverty, of which I had reason to know more directly. 
I was there about 6 weeks, and during all that time, while I had all kinds of vis- 
itors, days and nights, young men, young women, grown people, and boys and 
girls, in all kinds of sorrows, and shames, and troubles, I never was asked for a 
penny. It was known that 1 had behind me the Episcopal Church of New York, 
But while I was asked for all kinds of counsel and sympathy, I never was asked 
for money, directly or indirectly. I had gentlemen who wrote to me from Albany, 
and Brooklyn, and Jersey City, who said I was down there to be struck for dollars; 
but thatwasi^. Now,whatareyougoingtothinkaboutpe<mlewhoareo£ asfine 
liber as that, the most redeemable qualita^ in our social otoot? They have just 
the same sympathies, and character, and purity, and self-respect, and chastity, 
and honor, as you and 1 have. 

Q. What means of self-help do they use there in your churches, industrial 
BchfMls?— A. Yes, we have inunstrial schools of two or three kinds. We ^ve 
savings bas^, and a kind df organizati(m for boys, personally oondncted; and the 
young girls' clubs are adminislmnd by ladies who know lack of these ^Is 
wi^ wfiom they are in constant touch. It is the sympathetic nerve that is awak^ 
ened, andk^ thiobl^, and saving society, after aU, 
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Q. Does the interest in this reform permeate the congregations generally, or is 
it left largely to a few ladies who put forward their own special efforts?— A. That 
is rather a large question. I should say that the sympathetic interest is a grow- 
ing one all the time and that it is very considerable. Of course the element of 
active service and helpfulness does not represent a maiority of any given congre- 
gation, for instance, though it represents a OTowing element in it; and the large 
consecration of wealth for that kind of work in the city of New York is some- 
thing that the mcKlern world has no idea of. If one could see the buildings 
in connection, for instance, with such a church as G-race Church, New York, over 
on the East Side, the vast and beautiful structures that they have reared there in 
connection with their settlement work, and up in Ninety-second street, I think, 
where one old Dutch family, the Rhinelanders, have built a most beautiful model 
group of buildings of the same kind, you could get an illustration of what is 
being done and what the world never hears anything about or takes into account. 

Q. Do you think that these organized communities are enlarging very much in 
New York with your denomination?— A. Yes. 

Q. Does your nope lie very much in the church organization to carry forward 
this reform at first?— A. I think that is a matter of indifference. My hope lies 
most in the individual. I am not a machine man. I do not believe in an institu- 
tion of charity. An institution of charity is a mechanism which oiwns the door 
for personal contact, and I believe in the growth in the popular conscience of the 
community of a sense of personal responsibility and in the development of a 
capacity for service. The gi’eat difficulty to-day is that the business or professional 
man or woman of society has ordinarily so little aptitude for doing anything; 
very much like that young woman who, during the civil war, insisted on bathing 
the head of a soldier. He said, ‘ ‘ Well, Madame, you can do it if you want to, but 
you are the fourteenth lady who has done it this morning." She said, “Well, 
that is all I know how to do.” They do not know how. But you will be very 
much surprised to see what is being done, and you would bo surprised to go to 
St. George’s Church, New York, and see the Bible CiUss of 250 young men that Seth 
Low teaches every Sunday morning. You will be surprised at how much of 
tlmt kind of thing is done; it is a social savor; it sweetens the whole air. There 
is one word I should like to say in connection with the report of the arbitration 
by me of this lithographers’ strike in New York, and that is that whatever wis- 
dom there is in that paper is largely the product of the brain of my friend Dr. 
Felix Adler, to whom 1 was gi’eatly indebted in connection with the preparation 


0. (By Mr. Clarke,) When did that strike occur?— A. That occurred in 1820. 

Q. In what book is this reiiort?- A. (Producing lx)ok.) In this Tenth Annual 
Report of the Board of Mediation and Arbitration of New York. And in that 
connection I should like, if I might venture, to suggest that you would get nobody 
in our part of the world whose judgment and scientific knowledge would be of 
any more value to you than Dr. Felix Adler’s. He knows this question in all its 


Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In the settlement of that lithographers strike in New 
York in you made a decision shortening the hours of labor. Could you give 
the commission your views on the economic or the social reasons involved in 
shortening the hours of labor?— A, I should say generally that I was influenced 


description— power of so much sustained attention that, after a certain time — 
and the analogy there holds good in all mental exercises— that power is not only 
greatly weakened, but it becomes so far debilitated as to invalidate the excellence 
qf the work. Applied to other forms of labor, it would be possible for a man to 
do a longer stint of work without fatigue. But 1 think that the quality of his 
labor is so much better with the shorter hours that from the purely economic 
view it is worth while to shorten it; in other words, that the employer would gain. 

Q. Your. decision, I believe, was for 47^ hours? — ^A. Yes; a week 

Q. Then, would your judgment be that the hours of labor ought to be regulated 
by the conditions of the workingmen?— A. I think so. I do not think you can 


S . In other words, it should be gauged by the efficiency of the person himself 
lack of ef^iency, being extended as abasia, over a period of say 7 or 8 or 9 
Yes; he gaxiged by the efficiency of the man and by the nature of the 
task, what the work takes out of a man. Talking to railroad pewle, I find that 
lhare comes to be a very definite conception of the length of time during which a 
, man can Stand in front of a throttle valve and run an express train. And that 
be detennined by what he is doing; applying such prmdplea as that, I mean. 
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Q, Was not this feature involved in that strike—that if Mr. Bean and the other 
employers who were involved in this disagreement should agree to very much 
shc^n the hours their competitors working outside of the organizations would 
have the benefit and the trade would be apt to pass away from those who made 
concessions to their workmen in shortening the hours?— A. I do not recall that 
particular feature of the decision now, but! should say that you can not take a 
step in any right direction without appai'ent con^uences of that sort. Yon 
must make a loginning somewhere. It must impinge upon somebody, and the 
hope is that you can pulj up the whole line to a higher standard. 

Q. While you believe in voluntary arbitration and not in the rigidity of State 
arbitration, do you not also believe that associated employers themselves and 
their workingmen are more apt to settle these disturbances between themselves 
than by calling in the State or outside parties?— A. Most distinctly. Leave the 
arbitration business on the outside. It is far better that you and I should get 
together in a room and settle a difficulty between ourselves without referring to 
anybody outside. 

Q. Do you find in making your arbitrations that the employers regard you as 
outsiders— you a clergyman and others of different professions— invading their 
rights to deal with their men?— A. Yes; I do. 

(^. Do you find in almost all cases that employers regard it as an invasion of 
thwr rights for outsiders to take any interest in their business?— A. Yes. They 
treated us with a condescending, complacent courtesy, but they did not see what 
business I had with it, and I was perfectly sensible of that. You can not have an 
arbitration without it. But I am quite ready to believe that the whole theory of 
arbitration should be regarded as a deniier resort— something to go to when you 
have got past the other. The ideal society is where, of course, organizations or 
indiviauals, being at issue with one another, come together and talk it over and 
come to an agreement with each f)ther. That is a much higher order. 

Q. You said that strikes had the elements of and were really a relic of Iwirba- 
rism. Since the dissolution of the old guilds, do you not tliink that strikes were 
necessities on the part of workingmen?— A. Oh, yes. War is a necessity. 

Q. Do you also think, as a general proposition, that until the employers are 
satisfied of the existence of force enough on the part of the emplovees to meet them, 
as well as probably the justice of the propositions, that they will contend against 
any enlargement of wages or shortening of hours?- A. Inevitably. 

Q, And your desire is to bring in the element of fair play and conciliation and 
mediation before you resort to arbitration?— A. It is, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You speak of the difficulty of regulating these subjects 
by law. Has not the sittiation in the city of New York been greatly benefits by 
the factory inspection laws and laws pertaining to the sweat shops?- A. Oh, yes. 
I should distinctly except all law which involves the turning on of the light. 
That is another (piestion. 

Q. The sweating system has been very greatly improved by the facto^ laws?— 
A. Oh, yes, indeed. That is a case precisely analagous to the case of inspection 
of public institutions by persons appointed for that purpose— institutions which 
are supported by the State. That was the great fight that we had in New York in 
connection with the creation of the State Charities Aid Association and the Charity 
Organization Society. There must be somebody with the right to ^ into any 
ho^it^ or asylum that was receiving public money and see how it was con- 
ducted. That right of visitation was a sacred right. Legislation of that kind is 
always valuable. 

Q. Do you think the State can accomplish anything important in regard to the 
unemployed by means of legislation?— A. I am not sanj^ine in regard to that, 
no. 1 think we have great natural laws which are at work, and that while it 
might be conceivable that it would be worth while in certain emergencies to 
asi^t people in finding labor— as in transporting them long distances— that on 
the wh<de when the State goes into that business it interferes in a way with the 
freedom of action of individuals. I am greatly in favor of teaching the liberty 
of the cirizon. You can make a law that gets me out of bed at a certain hour or 
dresses me at a certain hour, but that is not making the man; that is not a man; 
that is not manhood. 


Q. (By Hr. Litchman.) I have understood from your remarks here that you 
were diiraolined to so-called compulsory arbitration. I would like to hear your 
opinion as to how you would meet a difficulty where the employer is represented 
by a lar^ ajg^ganon of capital, such as a trust or combine or corpoxftnon, that 
aosolutmy muses to arbitrate or to enter upon any mediation or conciliation with 
a large mass of men that are employed by it, ana where it is such an enterprise 
or ooonpation that the public at large suffers through the cessation of employ- 
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ment or through the dispute between the employer and the employed— how would 
you reach that?~A. I taiow no coercive way to reach that that I should care to 
recommend. 

<j. I merely wanted you to go just a step further and say whether or not in an 
instance of that kind the power of the State may not justly be invoked to compel 
some sort of a settlement, on the ground that the interest of the public at larae is 
of sufficient importance to prevent the suffering that necessarily ensues.— A. Such 
a situation is conceivable, but X confess I should have more hope in the ultimate 
value of sound public opinion in coercing the corporation, and as being worth 
while to wait for that. 

(J. But we are now in a transition state, which is bringing to us a different con- 
dition of employment both as regards employers, as represented in the manner I 
have stated, and the employed. Large aggregations of capital are taking the 
plac^es of the individual corporation and the individual employer, and remedies 
which were easy of application where the employment was between man and 
man or lietween one co^ration and its men are not as applicable under condi- 
tions where these combinations get together in larger aggregations; and I wanted 
to know whether you had thought that out sufficiently to give us a suggestion.— 
A. The rem'edy for that is in the more thorough and extensive organization of 
labor. Labor has always lagged behind the other and will sooner or later come 
up to it. 

Q. You think there should be a general organization of labor?— A. Yes. 

Q. To meet the organization of capital?— A. That should have the help of men 
of brains and capital who are not laboring men. There is no greater service that 
men of brains and character can render, I think, than assisting an intelligent 
organizatioifof lal>or. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., November 10, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OE MB. H. W. STEINBISS, 

Oeneral Secretary-Treasurer of the National Building Tradee Council of America. 

The commission met at 10.46 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. H. W. Steinbiss, of St. Louis, Mo., was introduced as a witness, and, 
being didy sworn, testified as follows: ^ 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Will you please give your name?— A. H. W. Steinbiss. 

Q. Post-office address?— A. St. liouis, Mo. 

Q. And official position?— A, General secretary-treasurenof the National Build- 
ing Trades Council of America. 

Q. When was this national organization formed?— A. December, 1807. 

Q. Is it a delegate body?— A. It is a delegate body; yes. 

Q. How often does it meet?— A, Once a year. 

Q. What are its relations to the subsidiary bodies in regard to their policy on 
labor auestions?— A. Adyisory and legislative. 

Has it an executive committee which has any power to act without instruc- 
tion from the delegate body?— A. Yes; the general executive board. 

Q. Has it a set of by-laws?— A. The executive board itself? 

Q. Ye8.-A. No. 

Q. Has the national organization a set of by-laws?— A. Yes. 

Q. How large is the national body?— A, Actual membership, about 260,000. I 
say actufd because, for instance, New York, while not directly affiliated, looks to 
the Nationid Building Trades Council for advice, information, and aid voluntarily, 
Conditions exist there which would make it not perh ^ impossible but inad- 
visable to admit them to the Nationid Building TrMes Council, there being dual 
orfanizations of the Building Trades Council there. 

Q, Are the local constituents of the national body building trades councils, or 
are they unions in the building trades?— A. They are building trades oouncUfl 
fonnedDy ^e buiding trades unionB. 

How many Staiw are rraresented in tile nation^ organization?— A. We 
have St, Louis, Webb City, St. Joseph, and Kansas City, Mo,; Chic^, In.; 
Om^^Nebr,; Cincinnati, Ohio; Milwaukee, Wis.; l^uth, Minn.: East St 
tioida, IB,; Evansville, Ind.; Slonx City, Iowa; EdwardsviUe, HI.; Atton^DL; 
Wosoester, Mass,; Port Worth, Tex.; Dallas. Tex.; Peoria, BL; Eenodia, Wis.; 
Whhltt&i, Wis.; Jersey City, N. J.: Belleville, Bl.; Savannah, Qa,; lto{diis, 
Teim. Those are the cities that are now represented. 
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Q. . (By Mr. Fhxlups. ) And the Btatee?— A. And the States. 

Q. (By Mr. Olabke.) 1 notice that only three Southern States are represented. 
Has there been less effort made to organize oounoils in the South than in the 
Korth?— A. It must be understood that as onr organization is young there bas not 
been much effort made outside ot that offioialiy made by the secretary. We have 
no organizers. It is only lately that we have appointed volunteer organizers, but 
not under any pay. 

Q. Labor in the building trades is better organized in the North than in the 
S(mth?-A. Yes. 

Q. We would like to have you go on in your own way and state what efforts 
the national oonncil has made to promote arbitration and conciliation in any place 
where difficnlties have arisen.— A. There is only one where the convention has 
taken action, and that is in relation to the coming world's fair in St. Louis, advis- 
ing the building trades council of St. Louis, in conjunction with the resident 
national officers, to make an agreement with the proper authorities of the world’s 
fail- to so arrai^e a system which will entirely preclude the possibility of a strike. 
The National Building Trades Council has a provision which places the general 
executive board as a board of arbitration in cases of strikes or lockouts, providing 
^ the local bnUding trades council where the strike or lockout occurs asks for it. 
Our principle is to give local autonomy, and for that reason no definite action has 
been taken. The part of our oonstitunon bearing on that Babje(;t reads as follows 
(reading) ; ‘ ‘ Whereas it is one of the main objects of the National Building Trades 
Council to abolish strikes and lockouts, or at least reduce them to a minimum; 

“And whereas it has been provided that wherever introduced a joint conference 
board or board of arbitration, comprised of representatives of local building trades 
councils and master builders, has accomplished this result: Therefore be it 

Mesolved, That wo hereby request all building trades councils to work to the 
best of their ability to establish such conference or arbitration lK)ardH with asso- 
ciations of master builders wherever practicable. 

“The general executive board shall hold themselves in readiness to act as an 
arbitration committee in case of strike or lockout when called on to do so y>y a 
local building trades council or a national body affiliated.*’ 

Now, had this been complied with by the Chicago Building Trades Council, I 
do not believe that lockout there would have assumed that proportion; I believe 
that wo would have been able to settle it. 

Q. Did they make no petition to the national body for arbitration?— A. No; on 
the contrary, they thought they could succeed alone in their own way. 

Q. Did your executive board attempt to influence them to arbitrate?— A. I 
placed this matter before them and told them that \ thought everything should 
be tried, but they seemed to think differently, I presume, and saw fit not to 
adopt it. 

Q. Are the varions local councils organized on substantiallythe same plan, or 
do they differ somewhat in their methods of procedui-e?— A. ^ey only differ in 
representation, perhaps, which is governed by local conditions. For instance, 
where there are not many of the building trades in existence— small towns— their 
representation differs from those of larger cities. They have more representa- 
tives and have representatives of the different trades. 

Q. In Chicago the Building Trades Council submits any proposition for arbi- 
tration or settlement of a difficulty between a nnion and the contractors to the 
whole bodies of members of the various unions affiliated with the building trades 
council in the form of a postal-card referendum?— A. I did not know that. 

• Q. Is that done in other cities.— A. No; not entirely. In St. Louis they have, 
for instance, a board of business agents, or what we term the board of arbitra- 
tion, compo^, I believe, of 24 men now. These people are elected and paid by 
the anions or tiie trades for which they are appointed. They are a part of the 
bnilding trades council; in fact, the power of the executive board has been trans- 
ferred to them. And they meet daily at 4 o’clock, make their reports after having 
visitod the varions parts of the city, and decide what shall be done by the arbl- 
toatlon Committee. Their report again is made weekly to the building trades 
council, and is either approved or rejected— generally approved; very seldom 
that tk^ reports have b^n rejected. 

Q. In aB Such cases, then, the building trades council seems to possess plenary 
autboiity to determine what shall be done?— A* Not entirely so. Very im- 
portant matters are referred to the union, but only on motion of some delmte. 
There are alwaiyi delegates present who are conservative, and who do not allow 
the builcMng tiides council to take more power than it ^uld, 

Q. When referred to the union do they act as a body, or are they expected to 
(Ihteituptii^.) Oh, our Totes are by trades, one vote to each tirade. 
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way you think that the building trades cotmcil can be of positive 
advantafffr in promoting peace rather than strikes, do yoiv not?— A. Yes. 

Q, But when it fails to act itself^ and does not possess the power to act, and 
must submit every question to a poaM^card referendumj does not that seem to 
you to be unwieldy, and to prevent tklh ba49r from aotmg promptly and effec- 
tively?— A. Yes; in many cases it is neoeatary to to act at once; and 

that would be impossible with a referendum vote. ' f 

Q. D <3 yon know of any other building trades council anyvirhege ^wintry 
which fails to act as a liody promptly on application of a union affiliated 
A. I have lieen under the impression, based upon correspondence had with nioaa 
various building trades councils, that they wore nearly all, if not altogether, 
organized on the same basis as the Building Trades Council of St. Louis. It is 
really something new to me to hear tliat there has been a iiostal-card referendum 
vote adopted by the Building Trades Council of Chicago. That must have been . 
introduced lately on account of the lockout. 

Q. It was testified to before a siibcommission of this commission last March, 
when it had sessions in Chicago.— A. Nearly all of the building trades councils 
that have been organized have adopted constitutions from the Building Trades 
Council of St. Louis. Some have not even changed from our first. I had one" 
here [producing books] that I wanted especially to read to you. My ideas of 
arbitration, etc., and of organized labor have undergone somewhat of a change. 
When reorganizing the Building Trades Council of St. Louis, this is the preamble 
which was adopts by that body: 

(Reading) “ Whereas the conditions and systems of the country having made 
inroad in the ranks of nearly all labor organizations, reducing their membership 
and threatening to attack their standard wage and 8-hour system; 

“ Whereas the introduction of unskilled labor and machinery has to a great 
extent been the cause of the loss of life and limb and faulty construction of build- 
ings and inferior workmanship, as well as enforced idleness, to the detriment 
alike to the public and the dignity of the building crafts; 

‘•Whereas experience has demonstrated and taught us that strikes are failures 
and frequent abuses of the boycott unjust and un-American; Therefore be it 

“RmJrcd, That we, the members and representatives of the various building 
trades hereinafter mentioned and doscirilHXi, in order to unite the power and wis- 
dom of our several unions to aid each other to st^cure and maintain an 8-hour 
day and a just compensation for each and every hour’s work, to protect alike the 
public aim mechanic employed in the construction and finishing of buildinra, 
and to prevent strikes and iKjycotts by adoptbig a system of arbitration for the 
adjustment of all differences that may arise: 

“Therefore, we, the delegates representing the different unions and organiza- 
tions affiliated, pledge ourselves to accept, defend, and obey said constitution and 
by-laws as compiled, revised, and submitted by the committee on constitution.” 

Now, this is the exact wording of a preamble which was embodied in the first 
oonstiturion of the Building Trades Council of St. Louis in 1894, when it was 
reorganii^. I was chairman of the reorganizing committee. I find in the con- 
stitutions of various building trades in the United States that have only been 
lately organized a copy of this very preamble. It. is not in the St. Louis consti- 
tution any longer because, as I stated, conditions, or rather ideas, have changed 
regarding the strike question. As you will see, I say here, “experience has 
demonstrate and tau^t ns that strikes are failures.’’ I lielieve strikes have 
been succfessful in accomplishing the end that we aim at in lieu of an 3 rthiM 
better, and therefore my iaeas in 1894 and now are quite different as to the stri^ 
question. 

Q. Do you agree vrith Mr, Powderly that a strike is an act of war and should 
be resorted to only after all honorable and peaceable means have been tried and 
have failed?— A. Yes; and we have adopted measures so as to make it the very 
iMt thing. Now, in St. Louis we have laws bearing upon that matter, regulating 
how a strike shall be controlled. It is interesting. Here, for instance, is article 
0, which says: 

(Beading:) ‘ ‘ There shall be established as part of this council a board of arbitra- 
tion or ofousiness agents, composed of the properly elected business agents of 
the various unions represented in the council. 

“ The duty of adjusung grievances may be delegated to the board of arbitratioai 
under the supervirion ot &e secretary as chairman apd in accordance i^th the 
oonatituHou and by-laws and instructions from the building trades council. 

“The meetings of the executive board may be dispensed with as long as no 
cause ol importance requires them; but whenever deemed necessary or ordered to 
do so oy tiiree members of the executive board or by the council, the aeoretary 
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shall call a meeting of the execntive board. The board of arbitration is and will 
lie nnder the jnriBaiction of this council.” 

We put that clause in because we found that, for instance, in New York a state 
of affairs existed at the time under wldoh the board of walking delegates was an 
entirely separate body, and c^nM|ted m city, and the builmng trades council 
had nothiiig to 8ay-Hirfia9W «t all. 

Q. (By Sr* OlJJiiniL) Ate the terms “walking delegates” and “business 
ag|mts^syDOnyiaoU8, meaning the same thing?>-A. Yes; mean the same thing. 
“WaBdng delegate” became offensive to the ear, and so we changed the name to 
“Business agent.” 

Q. Have the various councils in different cities been successful in coursing 
difficulties?— A. I am sorry to say no. Kansas City was unsuccessful; Chicago 
can hardly be called successful— still pending; Memphis has been unsuccessfm; 
Savannah, Ga., has been unsuccessful. 

Q. Can you trace any cause of the failure to all these different unions, these 
different councils— have they failed for the same reason everywhere?— A. There 
are different causes. I presume that in Kansas City the inteoduction of inrty 

S ditics may have something to do with it, political factions being at war. In 
emphis the attempt was made too soon to better their condition, and perhaps 
too radically for a council which had only been recently organized; the same per- 
haps applies to Savannah. They were not fully drilled into the mysteries of 
unionism, so as to be able to undertake a strike. I do not believe even it was a 
strike. I think it was a lockout. 1 have never got the straight of it, but they 
have dissolved it and are now reorganizing. We find, especimly down South, a 
determination on the part of contractors to dissolve any organization like a 
building trades council if it is possible to do so. 

Q. You find the same thing in Chicago, do you not?— A. Yes, rather. 

Q. Is it true generally that contractors, whether themselves organized in a 
council or not, are opposed to the Building Trades Council?— A. Not all. The 
very best of builders and contractors are our friends. They believe it to be a 
good thing. It gives them better mechanics. They can deal with a committee 
rather than with every Tom, Dick, and Harry. It is a system; they prefer it. It 
is the small contractor, the man that hires and picks up anyone on the street that 
works for cheap wages, who wants these conditions. 

Q. What you are now saying is applicable to organized labor in unions as well 
as in councils, I suppose?— A. Yes. , 

Q. The question is whether the contractors who might favor unions are agree- 
able to delegate bodies'of the unions called councils?— A. The same answer would 
apply; the ^st contractors are; that is, so far as 1 know. 

Q. Can you state succinctly your own idea of the advantages of councils?— A. I 
believe I could best do that by reading from some matter here. Before organizing 
the National Building Trades Council I was asked through th6 paxiers to state the 
object of such a national organization, and I explained the matter in my paper. 
The Labor Comwndium, as follows: 

(Beading:) “ Having been asked by a number of people as to the origin, object, 
and purpose of the proposed National Building Trades Council, I would state that 
the necessity and feasibility of a federation of all trades employed in the building' 
industry is not a new idea, but has been time and again advocated in New York, 
Chicago, and other cities. Actuated and encourag^ by the signal success of the 
St. Louis Building Trades Council in preventing strikes among the various unions ^ 
under its jurisdiction, and establishing a more friendly feeling between employer 
and employee by the introduction of conservatism, and a system of arbitration, 
which has had a salutary effect, through the publicly given it by the Compen- 
dium. in other cities who have copied after the St. Ikmis councu, and are now 
reaping the same benefits, and realizing the great inju^ to the pro^rity of our 
countiy to have different systems of wages and working hours in different sec- 
tions, creating an unfair competition among building contractors, and manufUc- 
turors of and dealers in building material, I fully realized that by joining all forces 
of building trades with their several councils, creating new councils where none 
now exist, and have them all under the jurisdiction of a National Building Trades 
Council of America, great good could be accomplished Iw introducing, as far as 
possible, a uniform scale of wages and working hours, and by a system of arbitra- 
mon aboli^ strikes and lockouts— at any rate, reduce them to a minimum. The 
matter was placed before the Building Trades Council and unanimously indorsed, 
and I was authorized to proceed with the movement. Having recelTed encourag- 
ing answers from several of the most prominent members of building trades unions 
of other cities who had been consultkl about the advisabiUty of the undertaking, 
l^e matter was placed before the various oouncils in the United States, for a vote 
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whether In favor, as to the time, meeting place of same, and to offer suggestions 
as to its representation, etc. The answers came in promptly.” 

This gives you an idea of what we are tiying to accomplish by tlio Building 
Trades Council. 

Now, in connection with this we have placed before the building public— con- 
tractors, real estate men, etc., a request which reads as follows. It is in all of our 
literature which wo send out. It was a standing card in my paper for some time: 

“REQUEST TO BUILDERS AND BEAL ESTATE OWNERS. 

“ We would respectfully request you to cause your architect or builder to 
specify in all contracts that ‘ none but men in posMSsion of the Building Trades 
Qmncil working card ’ be employed in the erection and the finishing of your 
building. By doing so, you will not only prevent the serious delay in its con- 
struction, caused by tmion men refusing to work with nonunion men, in obedience 
to the laws and rules of their organizations, but you will, also avoid the risk of 
having your building erected by reckless, irresponsible parties, who foist them- 
s^ves upon the community with bad material and inferior work, executed gen- 
erally by unreliable tramps or boys at cheap wages, frequently the cause of 
accidents and faulty construction of buildings. 

“ The great majority in the building professions in cities, who are citizens, and 
the best class of strangers, who are mechanics, are union men and reliable 
workmen, while nearly all nonunion men are unskilled and picked up from the 
floating population from all parts of the globe. By calling for only union labor 
on coiSracts you will invite comiietition in good work only, all bidders being 
compelled to pay the same wages and work but 8 hours per day, and you will 
abolish the nefarious practice of unscrupulous contractors to ganible on chances 
of hiring incompetent men at cheap wages to skin the work while charging the 
price of go^ and honest work. 

“ The Building Trades Council, represented by delegal-es of the various build- 
ing trades unions, has been established for the purpose of aiding each other to 
secure and maintain the 8-hDur workday and the standard scale of wages of their 
respective trades, to protect alike the property owner and mechanic, and to pre- 
vent ‘ strikes ’ by adopting the system of arbitration for adjustment of wrongs.” 

Q. Has that suggestion been generally complied with by architects?— A. Yes; 
to a great extent. Architects come to my office frequently to get copies of the 

E (having misplaced their alwn) wherein I give a list of all fair contractors, 
less here exhibited paper containing list.] This is corrected as fast as I get 
tn the various unions. This is a list of contractors who employ none but 
union men. That is published weekly and corrected as soon as I receive the cor- 
rections from the secretaries. 

Q. Does that list- embrace contractors in all the cities where there are build- 
ing trades councils?— A. Wherever the secretary complies with the request and 
sends it. 

Q. Has organization in building trades been proceeding with considerable 
rapidity in recent years?— A. Yes; remarkably so. 

' Is there any trade which is not organizf^ somewhere?— A. I do not think 
BO. 1 know of none. 

Q. '\^ioh of the trades has the larger number of organizations?— A. I presume 
^ the camnters. 

Q. Have the rates of wages been raised and the hours of labor shortened as a 
result of organization?- A. Yes. 

Q. Everywhere, or only in certain places?— A. To some extent everywhere, 
more or less. 

Q. You claim that better work has been done?— A. Yes. 

Q. You claim that as much work has been done as under the old system?— A. 
Ithinkso. 

Q. You claim that a given number of men can accomplish as much in 8 hours 
as the same men would accomplish in 10 hours?— A. No; I do not. If that was 
the case, our object would fail. The object in introducing the 6-hour work day, 
and liM»ly the Saturday half-holiday, is to give the unemployed work. It is 
entirely b nimmi . 

4). iB that the only object of the union?— A. No; the other object is that men 
lliould hava Buffioient rest and recreation, live more like human beings— not 
wna^ ai^ eat and slew alone. 

Q, Ton coBteaid that 8 hours is long enough for men to be actively engaa^in 
^ botiding trades?— A. Yes; in fact in all tiadee. It is an old estamishea mle; 

d ham sleep, and 8 hours recreation. ltisanoldhlaflonioiii]e,fbr 

tiiatinatter. 
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Q. To what extent is that S-honr rule in force in the different cities?— A. In St. 
Louis where the building trade is entirely unionized, no one can work on a build- 
ing more than 8 hours; and the same applies to Chicago. The same applies to 
Milwaukee. In fact, in my report of la^ year I put that very question to the 
various councils, and it has been answered. It is possible that this list of ques- 
tions may be useful to your honorable body. Of course it is too lengthy to give 
here; but your question is embodied here also, and this will give you exactly the 
answers thereto. Here it is: 

“ Have you any trades in your council who work more than 8 hours per day? 
What are the trades?” Chicago answers “ No.” Muncie, Ind: “ All of the trades 
affiliated with our council are working more than 8 hours, with the exception of 
the plasterers, who work but 8 hours per day.” (That was a year ago, and since 
then other trades have fought for and got the 8 hours.) East St. Louis, 111., has 
none; they are all working 8 hours. The East St. Louis Building Trades Council 
is to a great extent composed of building trades men of St. Louis who live in St. 
Louis, T)uWo over there to work. In BeUeville, HI., th^ all work 8 hours. In 
Kenosha, Wis., they work » and 10 hours per day. In Washington, D. C., they 
are all working 8 hours. Duluth, Minn. , the carpenters, painters, tinners, brick- 
layers, stone masons, electricians, and lathers work more than 8 hours. Omaha, 
Nebr., electrical workers and wood workers more than 8 hours. I take it they 
mean the outside workers in Omaha. The linemen work more than 8 hours, but 
the wiremen do not; they work 8 hours. Des Moines, Iowa, the lathers and 
painters. Elwood, Ind., all except the bricklayers and liodcarriers’ unions work 
more than 8 hours. Fort Worth, Tex., all woi^ more than 8 hours, except the 
bricklayers. Milwaukee, Wis., all work 8 hours. Danville, HI., the plumbers, 
carpenters, painters, and plasterers work more than 8 hours. St. Louis, Mo., the 
wood workers, machinists, and cut-stone laborers work 10 hours per day in the 
shop, but as soon as they go on a building they must work but 8 hours. Memphis, 
Tenn., has no trade working more than 8 hours. Kansas City, Mo., the wood- 
workers work 10 hours in the shop and 8 hours on the building. These are the 
answers I have received pertaining to the 8-hour work-day. 

Q. Why do they work longer in the shop than on the building?— A. Because 
there are other than building trades in the same shops, and they can not enforce 
the 8-hour law without enforcing it on all, and it is a difficult matter, the others 
not being so far advanced as the building trades. 

Q. So far as physical conditions are concerned shopwork is as wearing?— A. 
Yes; more so, perhaps, in some trades. 

Q. Less pure air; and it would seem they ought to have as short a day as out- 
door workers.— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any knowledge as to the length of the working day in occupations 
other than the building trades in those cities where you have the building trades 
council?— A. They work 9 and 10 hours generally, but they are beginning to educate 
and are succeeding in cutting down their hours gradually. The example of the 
building trades is doing a great deal in brinnng that al)out. The secret of the 
building trades being able to advance so much quicker is that there are only a few 
men to each contractor, whereas a factory is controlled by companies, and it is 
harder to accomplish. 

Q. Does this shortening of hours in the building trade make the erection of 
buildings somewhat more expensive?— A. Necessarily, somewhat. 

Q. Has that had any effect to deter the construction of buildings?— A. No, 
More men are placed at work. 

Q. I did not mean to delay, but to prevent the construction.— A. I do not 
think so. 

Q. Is it your idea that as the country grows richer it can my more for build- 
ings, and therefore there will be an increasing demand for labor in the building 
trades, even though it is somewhat more expensive?— A. Yes. As the hours of 
workingmen decrease and their wages increase they are able to build, and natu- 
rally it distributes the wealth more equally. 

Q. Is it a fact that men engaged in the building trades are usually residents of 
the place?— A. QoneraUy , yes. In some trades they travel— lead a sort of nomadic 
life. In each trade there is a certain class that goes from place to place, but the 
majority are generally residents. This travelling of men in the building line is 
caus^ by lack of work in one place and they go to another where they find out 
there is a building boom, but toat wiU eventually disappear by the reduction of 
working hours. 

Q, Where building trades councils do not exist are you endeavoring to estab- 
lish them?— A, Yes, we are doing so. 

876a— VOL 2 2 
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Q. For that purpose yon correfipond with the tmiona that exist in those places?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do yon visit these idaces?— A. Only when called upon. 

Q, Before a council is established the several unions, irrespective of the interests 
of the otlK'r trades, manage their own labor difficulties, do they not?— A. Yes. 

9 . But as one trade boars a close relation to another in building operations, you 
think it to the advantag<3 of all engaged in the building trades to have a central 
body? — A. Yes. 

Q. A central body that will determine a policy in regard to labor difficulties?— 
A. Y'es. I believe in organization. 

(^. Does it sometimes happen that the individual union is mcline<l to strike when 
the unions in the other trades are opposed to it?- A. It has happened. Then they 
will not jjet the aid of the building trades council. They must have the consent 
of the building trades council to receive this aid. 

Q. When there is no building trades council, the union is self-sufficient; it acts 
for itself, does it not?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have difficulties lieen pre^cipitated sometimes by individual unions, which 
would have been prevented if that union had been a member of a building trades 
C( )uncil?— A. Not to my knowledge. It has not come under my observation. W e 
have had two 8trik(‘s in St. Louis— som(‘ call them lockouts— and in both instances 
the unions won— the cari)enters and the painters. 

Q. Are you aware that in Chicago the contractors express a willingness to 
arbitrate and otherwise treat witli the several unions, but that they demand the 
dissolution of the building trades council?— A. Yes; I believe they have modified 
it since, from what 1 read in the papers. 

Q. Are you able to tell us how many of the trades have withdrawn from the 
building trades council in Chicago?— A. Thus far 3, 1 believe; the bricklayers, 
the plasterers, and th(3 iron-workers- bridge and architectural iron. 

Q. Are they among the strongest of the trades?— A. Well, yes; the bricklayers 
notably. The general president of the National Building Trades Council lost his 
position by th(3 withdrawal of the plasterers from the building trades council. 
We had to elect a new general president later. 

Q. Have you personally had any conferences with any of the contractors in 
Clucago?-A. No. 

Q. Have you with the members of the building trades council? — A. Yes. I was 
there at a mass meeting with the executive board of the Federation of Labor. 
Tliere was no conference, but a mass meeting. 

Q, If the council there were formed on substantially the same basis as those in 
the other cities, and capable of itself acting and deciding the matter in contro- 
versy, do you believe that the contractors would object to the continued exist- 
ence of the building trades council?— A. I am positive the building trades council 
will continue to exist, 

Q. You are ixisitive it will continue?— A. Yes, notwithstanding the attitude of 
the contractors. It may not. be as powerful; it may not embrace as many unions 
as heretofore— though eventually it will gain— but it will continue to exist. 

S . Is it your opinion that the building trades council should amend its by-laws 
IKilicy?- A. Yes. 

Q. So as to make its influence effective?— A. Yes. Like all other organizations, 
when they come to gi-ow old a lot of mistakes will come into the management 
that will have to be reformed. 


Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) In your estimate of membership do you include the 
cariienters?- A. Only those that ai'e affiliated with the biiilaing trades council. 

Q. Is your organization an organization originally of workingmen or is it a 
federation of trades or organizations?— A. A federation of trades or organizations. 

Q. Then it may embrace men who are already members of the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters?— A. Yes; certainly. 

Q. Then the answer would w that your membership of 250,000 would include 
men who were already members in other organizations?— A. Yes, certaiffiy. It 
is not a separate organization, 

Q. To all intents and purposes it is a central labor union?— A. On the same basis. 

(J. Only it concentrates tne forces of the affiliated trades in the building line? — 
A. The buildi^ line only. We admit no one else. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar) Did you intend to include, in your answer about the 
260,000, the entire membership of the national organizanons that are affiliated 
with you?— A. No, only those that are affiliated with us directly by certificate of 
affiliation, such as the electrical workers, the painters, the Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers, and National As^iation of Steam Fitters and Helpersof America, 
allcff whom are also affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. They are 
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emLraoed. Now, the carpenters are not nationally affiliated; nor the bricklayers. 
They are only afffiiated through the various building trades councils. 

Q. The commission desires to get this information. How many of the carpen- 
ters of St. Louis, for instance, are in your organization?— A. About 1,700. 

Q. How many in BeUeville, how many in Chicago, and elsewhere— in the 
national organization?— A. I could not give that without resorting to my book. 
Perhaps you misunderstand ffie. We have national unions affiliated with the 
National Building Trades Council. 

Q. These you could not count, liecause they are not concerned in your organiza- 
tion?— A. Oh, yes. 

Q. But the great body of them are not under your rules?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you mean to say the national bricklayers’ union is A. (Interrupting. ) 

No; but the painters are and the electricians are; the Amalgamated Sheet Met>il 
Workers and steam fitters are. 

Q. ( By Mr. Litchman. ) How far do these organizations contribute to the exi)enBe 
of the management of your organization? — A. They rally contribute $10. The 
national union pays dues of $10 annually. In case of a strike or lockout they are 
assessed 5 cents per member per week. Wo could not If^vy an assessment on the 
cai*penters or bricklayers, but we do on those nationally affiliated. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) You have a i>er capita tax?— A. Yes. 

Q. How many cai’penters pay that? — A. I could not tell you that. We only ask 
the building trades council and national union, “ How many memliers have you? ” 
and that fixes the per capita. 

Q. The annual dues from the body dons not convey any information as to the 
membership of that lK)dy in your organization. That is what the cjornmission is 
trying to get at. Only through a per capita tax on the membership of these 
affiliated organizations could yon know how many are immediately concerned 
witli your building trades council?— A. They are not included in the annual dues, 
but in case of strikes or boycotts there must be a weekly assessment. 

Q. You spoke of a working card issued by your national council?— A. Yes 
[handing card to Mr. Farquhar] . 

CJ. Do those unions that are in your centralized council have working cards of 
their own?— A. No. 

Q. Do not the painters and others carry their own working cards?- A. Not 
working cards— their due cards. 

Q. That is a working card if the dues are i»aid? — A. No; this is the only card 
recognized in the building trade. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) They have this in addition to the duo card?— A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose there is a card issued by the brotherhood of ca^enters, which is a 
working card for that trade, is that recognized by your orga,nization?— A. No. 

Q. You compel them to have another card? — A. The building trades council 
card. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How do you obtain jurisdiction to issue a working 
card of your own; who gave you authority? — A. The building trades council. 

Q. Tliat is simply an aggregation. What national body did you succeed so as 
to authorize a working card?— A. None. 

Q. How is it that this national organization of yours can issue a working card 
that contravenes the trades union card of the man that pays his dues regularly? — 
A. That is the object of the building trades council's working-(;ard system. 

Q. How can you operate two jurisdictions at once? The working card proper 
of the National Bricklayers’ Union is the card from the union that the man owes 
his first fealty to as a trade unionist and man, is it not?— A. Yes. 

Q. He pays his dues there. His handicraft is there. Now, does your council 
m^e that rrum show a working card that sets aside his first loyalty to liis union 
as a dues payer and man, and make that card supreme as a means of getting 
work for that man over his own organized body? — A. Not at all. He could not 
get this card if not in possession of the other card. 

Q. Then, in case of trouble, dispute, or anything of that kind this worldim 
card is the b^s entirely for the man’s work? — ^A. Yes; he is not in good stainL 
ing if not in jpossession of the card. In fact, he can not work on a building until 
he procures it. 

Q. How did you obtain jurisdiction to issue this card? — A. By all these trades 
coming together and resolving to do so. 


Q. ikd £he local organizations get authority from the national organization to 
dolt?— A. Yes; that & where it is issued, from the ^retary’s office-^my office. 
Q. Do you issue charters or certificates? — A. Certificates of affiliation. 

Q. Is there not a difficulty in your way , in that you have a divided jurisdiction 
over your men witbnationm ana international organized trades unions which have 
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a supreme control, through the local bodies and throutth the executive committees, 
over their men, and that in no way can that control be delegated unless through 
the national body?— A. We do not interfere in their autonomy at all. 

Q. So your council is simply a body that meets together locally for the better- 
ment of trade in the building line?— A. And upholding the various national laws. 

Q. So that your authorization is simply that delegated— simply a meeting together 
of delegates to lessen the hours of labor and to raise w^es?— A. And to organize 
new unitms in the building line. [Reading from constitution.] “The objects of 
this organization shall be the encouragement and formation of building trades 
(jouncils and local unions; the closer amalgamation of building trades workmen; 
to establish the 8-hour work day; to alndish the contract system on public work; 
an e(iualization of wages in tbe different building trades crafts; a national working 
card; a national corresnondence league; to adjust differences in our own ranks; 
to establish a Ix^tter feeling between employer and employee; to setuire legislation 
in the interest of building tradesmen; to secure a mechanics’ lien law; to assist 
all branches of honorable toil, and to settle our own affairs without outside 
interference.’ 

Q. In the case of Chicago, suppose the bricklayers go out from the national 
council there; what system have they of disciplining that body?— A. None at all, 
except, perhaps, not to assist them when they need assistance, but that is never 
practiced. 

<^. What assistance other than sympathy can your national body give to any 
strike?— A. Financial assistance. 

Q. How much have you?— A. We have our weekly assessments— that 5 cents. 

Q. Have you any strike fund?— A. Not on hand. 

Q. You would need to make the assessment?— A. Yes. 

Q. What length of time would it take to collect the assessment?— A. The last 
time it came in at once from some councils. 

Q. Have you any provision for a permanent strike fund in your constitution?— 
A. None; but it will come in time, 1 presume. 

Q. You have no positive rule at all, either by-law or constitutional provision, 
for a strike fund?— A. Except that we can levy it; that is all. Of course, it must 
be noted that this is only the third year of the existence of the building trades 
council. Our laws are crude, but we will learn by experience to improve. That 
is the reason we have so few laws. 


Q. Have you had occasion to make these assessments in aiding strikes?— A. 
Only in Chicago; that is all. In fact, that part was only introduced last conven- 
tion, ^ving the executive board authority to levy strike assessments. 

Q. Has the proposition been discussed by your people of obtaining from all these 
international bodies a certain local jm-isdiction over their local unions so that 
you could prevent disintegration?— A. We are doing so by inviting the nationals 
to affiliate nationally with the National Building Trades Council. 

C^, That is, you are looking now to have an affiliation of the national and inter- 
national bodies in a building trades council as far as the building trades go. 
You want to affiliate the national body as well as the local body?— A. The build- 
ing trades, yes. Ill fact, our final object is to get all labor together. 

Q. But they could not all go into the building trades council?— A. But we could 
hav(' fraternal bodies ns we have in some cities. 

(^. You say have in St. Louis a body of 24 business agents?— A. Twenty-four 


Q. They have full delegated power from the local unions to transact all the 
business of the local unions?— A. Of the building trades council. 

Q. As far as the men working are concerned?— A. Yes, under the jurisdiction 
of the building trades council. 

Q. The building trades council still holds appellate or superior authority over 
the business agents?— A. Yes. The secretary makes his report weekly of all 
transactions during the week of the board of business agents. 

Q. As a practical question to a trades unionist, as you are, do you think the 
aggregation of 15, 20, 25, or 80 local unions in a council such as you have, when 
you come to have a strike which concerns even the least member of your union, 
and that strike continues for 2 or 3 or 5 or 6 months— do you thi^ that it is a 
benefit to any union to so associate themselves that they must stand with that 
strike simply through sympathy?— A. Ultimately, yes. 

Q. In other words, are you not a little too strongly organized?— A. You con 
not be too strongly organized. These things could not occur if we were more 
stron gly organized. 

Q. wWe you involve, as in your case, the 80 unions in your oounoil, and your 
whole body has to strike on account of some dispute between one of your mem* 
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beis and the contractorSf do you not think that inyolves too much wages, when a 
strike lasts for 2 or 8 or 6 or 6 months?— A, Possibly, at present. 

Q. Suppose the hodcarriers go out, how can you have any recoupment of that 
loss of labor?— A. That is a very bad feature of the matter, but it will eventually 
bring about such a change in the conditions that we will not have to strike. 

Q. Does your aggregation of trades tend to make more strikes against employ- 
ers than you had when working separately?— A. We aim to bring about better 
conditions. That is the object of organization. It we were not organized I pre- 
sume that men would receive wages upon which they could not even feed their 
families, just as has been the case when we were not organized fully. I siieak 
from experience. 

Q. Which of the two features do you think is best for the workingman, the 
feature of thirty organized trades in your building trades council or a ^neral 
arbitration board that can take up all the quarrels of the trades and settle them 
each for itself?— A. Each for itself? That would be against the policy and prin- 
ciples of trades unionism. In the first place, there are many trades wliich are 
small which are under oppression by their employers which are kept down, and 
as a matter of humanity alone and to properly elevate the other trades the 
stronger trades should go to their assistance, as a matter of humanity and 
brotherly love. An injury to one is the injury of all. 

Q. What are the conditions attached to this working card of the building 
trades council? — A. Each building trades council must take out working cards 
for all its members in good standing. 

Q. Do these cards can*y dues with them to the council?— A. Ko. They show 
that they are members of the building trades council and have paid their dues 
to their national organization and are members in good standing of their various 
organizations. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Supposing you should have a difficulty under the 
management of your association with which the carpenters, we will say, are 
affiliated, and assessments should be levied to sustain the men on strike; ana sup- 
posing in another hxsality the carpenters should have a difficulty of their own and 
have their men on strike; now, when this strike assessment was levied, would all 
in that organization pay a double strike benefit?— A. Yes; that has been the case 
in Chicago, 

Q. What would be the effect?— A. I do not know. So far we have had no dif- 
ficulty, only perhaps >vith one council, where they refuse to pay the per capita 
assessment. In one city they have not paid up in full, and it was left for the con- 
vention to decide. 

Q. 1 would like to have your opinion of the effect on the success of labor organ- 
ization of good times. When times are good and men are employed, do they pay 
their dues more promptly? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. Then trades unions are generally more successful in good times than in bad 
times?— A. Yes. 

Q. Now. if there diould be a lull in building and comparatively less demand 
for labor, now could you enforce the demands of your affiliation?— A. Well, wo 
have been through that period, and it did not seem to affect us any. 

Q. You certainly could not have been through that ];)eriod with your onganiza- 
tion since 1897?— A. I thought you meant organizations generally. 

Q. I am speaking of an organization which has an aWation like yours. I can 
understand how a trades union can weather hard times. They provide for these 
.things, many of them. But I wanted to know whether that matter had come 
under your personal consideration, and what provision you were making for it?— 
A. There is no provision made thus far. 

Q, Have you a general fund?— A. We have not, 

Q. You have no defense fund or strike fund?— A. There is a general fund— a 
nominal fund of about eleven hundred and some odd dollars. Our organization 
is youngand all this will come under the consideration of conventions as we pro- 
cera. When we first organized all the delegates were opposed to a general fund. 

Q. So far as your experience goes, what is your own personal judgment as to 
the advisability of a fund, known by any name you please— strike fund, defense 
fund, or emergency fund— that could be drawn upon in dull times to meet any 
emergency that might arise?— A. I would not be m favor of it, because I believe 
that eventually we will have all the national building trades umons affiliated in a 
national buildmg trades council. 

Q. What is your idea of the relative number of men organized in trades unions 
and those unorganized?— A* X do not know as to nnmbers. I think the organized 
are yet in the 

Q. How much of a minority?— A. That is a hard question. 
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Q. One in ten?— A. Not that much. We are organising all over the country. 

Q. Have yon any idea perBonally as to the number of workingmen in the United 
States?— A. I have not. 

Q. Assuming it is 15,000,000, are there a million and a half organized workers?— 
A. I think fully. 

Q, What i)rovi8ion will you make to prevent the recruiting of men from the 
ranks of unorganized labor to take your places when a difficulty occurs between 
you and your eniidoyers, unless you have some emergency fund, or something of 
the kind?— A. Tlio majority of men in unorganized labor are beginning to com- 
ply witli the request of organized labor to stay away. 

Q. Then you rely ujxm the feeling in the minds of unorganized labor that it is 
dishonorable to take the pla(.*e of a man on strike?— A. To a great extent. 

Q. (By Mr. FAHCiUHAR.) And unsafeV—A. Both. 

(^. (By Mr. Litchman.) You mean unsafe, not in the way of violence?— A. No; 
not by any means. 

Q. Your idea is that it is unsafe as to continuity of employment and not as to 
physical hann?— A. Certainly. There is no (employer in tne building line, speak- 
ing from the builder’s standpoint, but prefers the union man to the nonunion 
man. 


Q. But if Ihe contractor is trying to reduce the wages of the union men, does 
he hesitate to use tlie nonunion man as an instrument to gain that end?— A. 
Some tlo. I have known of contracitoi's that would not employ nonunion men — 
while they wait— when they had the chance — said they would not have them. 

Q. It became simply a (piestiou of endurance then between the contractor and 
the union workmen?-— A. Yes, 

Q. But you do know of instances whore the unorganized and nonunion work- 
men have been used as moans of breaking down the strike?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. FAitguiiAU. ) You iimntion three unions that have passed out of the 
jurisdiction of the Building Trades Council in Chicago. On any building where 
your men are employed and have this local working card, would they strike 
against thtise liion going to work on that same building?— A. I doubt whether 
they would under the juesent circumstances. They are using policy. 

Q. In one way your poli<!y iiieans a kind of a quiet boycott. You in a measure 
boycott a uniou that goes out of your association?— A. No; I have not so exi)eri- 
encculit. We have had the carjienters out of the Building Trades Council in 
St. Louis, and wtj even aided them in their grievances. 

Q. Which ]»()dy of carpenters?— A. There is only one we recognize, the United 
Broth(*rh(X)d of Carpenters and Joiners. 

Q. If you were strong enough in your trades council to hold up the building 
in any other city, as api)arently there has been a check to the whole building in 
Chicago, don’t you tkmk in the long run it would be disastrous both to your 
organization and trades unions?— A. No question about that. 

Q. Do you know of any better provision than you have in calling your business 
agents togethm* to arbitrate as soon as possible when you come to a trouble?— A. 
I nave always been not only in favor of but an advocate of arbitration. But it 
is the contractor who is the obstacle in most cases that have come under my 
observation. We had a conference board established in St. Louis between the 
building trades council and the contractors, but it died a natural death. They 
insisted that we should make an agreement to work for none but members of 
tlieir asstwiation, and we could not do that. 

Q. What is vour opinion of the arbitration board and agreements such as are 
had with employers’ associations by the national bodies of machinists and mold- 
ers, and largely of bricklayers, too?— A. I am in favor of it. 

Q. Making these annual agreements in their own trade?— A. I am in favor of 
it, but I luivo another one that will Im) more lasting and will embrace all of the 
various industries. We now have the allied printing trades, which I have no 
doubt will bo national before long. We have the metal trades, which have a 
convention Jicre now and are forming a national organization. We have the 
building trades council. If all these interests combine to form agreements with 
the employers’ assixjiations of those industries I think we can reduce strikes to a 
great extent and lockouts can be abolished. It is really the principal object of 
the National Building Trades Council to come to such a point and establish that. 

Q. Has not your organization forced the contractors to organize also?— A. No 
question about that. 

Q. And in all your building trades, when the employers or contractors are 
organized as you are, wouldn’t that tend to modify the demands the workingmen 
w^d make as well as the demands the employer would make?— A. Yes; cer- 
tahody. 
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(j. In other words, the stronger the employers are organized, would not that 
minimize many of the rights and privileges of the workingmen themselves?— A. 
Well, hardly. I think it would have a tendency to enlarge the organization of 
workers — organize more. It has proved to be so. 

Q. Don’t you find, practically, tnat a great many of your difficulties are really 
what you may call the privileges of trade or the customs of trade, rather than 
simply hours and wages?— A. The hours and wages are the principal things. 

Q. Have you not trouble with busineJis agents going into concerns where there 
is building going on and injudiciously interfering?— A. That has never caused a 
strike. That has been trumped up in Chicago as the cause of the lockout, but it 
is not true. 

Q. Does it not cause unfriendliness of the employer?— A. I presume so if that 
occurs, and- it should. 

Q. If you were a foreman on a building immediately under your employer’s 
autliority, and yoii found that interference, don’t you think it would be apt to 
cause a good deal of unnecessary friction? — ^A. That is only in isolated cases. As 
a geuer^ thing the business agent does not interfere. I s^ak as an old business 
agent. 

Q. You think the business agent really a positive benefit to the union?— A. 
Undoubtedly so, the same as a business manager is to a business concern. 

C^. Take your own trade; what are your duties as a business agent toward the 
union and toward the work in hand and the men that are doing the work? — A. My 
duties as a business agent were, in the first place, to see that men were in posses- 
si(»n of their cards or had paid their dues; collect dues, where I could; to bring 
nonunion men into the fold of unionism, and in case of trouble to adjust it if 
possible by i)eaceable means. When a business agent of the painters I succeeded — 
when I was secretary and the only business agent at that time of the building 
trades council; in tliose 3 years we had two or three strikes, and wo won them. 
One was at the city hall, where I was enjoined and everyone else was enjoined. 
The other was the Holland building, and the other was the Auditorium; and 
those are the only strikes we had, and they were won. Everything else was 
adjusted peaceably. 

Q. You spoke or failures at Memphis and Savannah and other points. Were 
the (extreme demands made on the part of the local building trader council what 
brought about the trouble?— A. Not exactly extreme, but the demands were made 
too soon. As soon as they were organized they miide demands. 

Q, Where you are making a change of wages or time do you give the contract- 
ors sufficient time usually to get the contracts in slrnpe? — A, Yes. 

O. Is that one of your standing rules?— A. That is one of the rules, 

Q. Would you discipline any organization below you in your council if it did 
not do that?— A. We would discipline any union that refused to obey the man- 
dates of the council. One of the rules is tnat any change, demand, or a^eement 
shall be read at the building trades council four times before it will be indorsed, 
and if it is not indorsed, why, of course it does not get the assistance of the build- 
ing trades council. The balance of the trades will not be bound to aid in case of 
a strike. 

Q. Do you find much difficulty with these unions lately organized, that are not 
very well up in the work of trades unionism?— A. Not since we have had the 
building trades council. They soon learn to adapt themselves to circumstances. 

Do you think that the council itself is a means of conserving the interests of 
the weaker, as well as the stronger, in that way?— A. Yes; in fact they are pro- 
tected. The way the trades are represented in the building trades councils is so 
many to e^h trade. That has only been changed in the larger councils by seem- 
ing injustice. The carjienters, for instance, were paying a per cajuta on 1,700 
men, while perhaps the elevator constructors, with only ^ men, were paying 30 
men’s per capita for the same representation. But to my mind the building 
trades council is a body composed of trades, each trade, as it were, becoming an 
individual, and hence I think that should cut no figure. While the cariienters 
pay that much more per capita, so many more men receive the benefit of the 
Ouildmg trades council. 

There is one thing I would like to state regarding agreements. The most trou- 
ble that we ei^rienco is on account of the agreements with contractors, and 
there is a tendency now of the unions becoming opposed to agreements. The 
contractors invariably insist that in the agreement there shall be a provision that 
no member of the umon shall work for any one except a member of the contract- 
ors’ association. 

Q. Is not that very much like your own organization that none but members 
of your own union snail work?— A. That is dmerent. We are organized to make 
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Bufflcient to live, while they are in business to make profits, and this very agree- 
ment, bya combination of material men and contractors, becomes a most dangerous 
trust, ^ey will squeeze the public, and it has been proved; and it does not do 
the workingman any gfK)d. Furthermore, the contractors’ association invariably 
is comparatively small. They haven’t got all of the contractors in their body. 
Thev can not guarantee work to the laboring man, and as long as he gets the 
wages and the hours he should be entitled to work wherever the hours are given 
and the wages paid. Wo have, for instance, breweries, hotels, and large e8tal> 
lisliments, that of necessity have to keep a force of men. Now, these contractors 
want us to go to work and refuse men tf> these establishments and cornel them 
to give the work to a (iontractor. Now, we ask nothing of that sort. We care 
not whether a man is a contractor or not. The journeyman, after all, is the man 
who does the erecting of buildings. In a great many cases the contractor is not 
even a mechanic. Some go into the business that dt) not know a thing about 
mechanical work and the journeymen has to do it, so we care not whether a man 
is a contractor or not, we work for him so long as he pays wages and gives us 
union conditions. That is the basis upon which I believe the council will here- 
after bo governed. 

Q. You spoke of the collusion of the furnishers of material with the contr^t- 
ors. Have you any rule at all about, for instance, putting in the walls of build- 
ings stone out of a nonunion quarry md worked by nonunion men? Will you 
handle a nonunion product in your building? — A. That is left to local conditions, 
local councils. They have the say as to that. It is left to the national unions 
also. . , ^ ^ ^ 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you enter into written contracts with contractors to 
work only for them?— A. Some unions have. In St, Louis, for instance, the brick- 
layers have an agreement, and it is now doing injustice to other trade unions and 
fair contractors. . . 

Q. Then it would be impossible for i)er8ons to get labor to do i;epainng outside, 
in the breweries, hotels, and in such matters you spoke of? Tliere might not be 
enough nonunion i)eople to do it?— A. There will be men that see the injustice of 
such an agreement and leave the union; that is, they would go to work and would 
be fired out of the union for doing the work. 

Q, (By Mr. Farquhar.) Then what do they depend on, their working card?— 
A. No; they have not got the working card. Now, we have a case in St. Louis 
to-day, and it is causing considerable trouble to a contractor who has for years, 
and his father before him, been a friend to the union man, paid the highest wages 
always, and acceded to their demands if they were halfway just. He is a recog- 
nized friend of imion labor. He is a stone mason contractor, does general build- 
ing. For some reason the Master Bricklayers’ Association made a law that none 
•but practical bricklayers shall be members of that association. Now, this man 
employs a great many bricklayers; always liired union men. For the reason that 
this Agreement has been made, and the building trades council indorsed that 
agreement, this man is deprived of union labor. The council knows the injustice 
S it, yet can’t help itself, as it must stand by the agreement it has indorsed; but 
I do not believe any agreement embodying any such provision will ever be 


indorsed again. , . . ^ ^ 

Q. Possibly you needed that as an example? — A. Yes, indeed. 

Q. Is it a fact that many in the contractors’ body in the Chicago strike are the 
strongest union men that ever were in the city of Chicago— paid out more union 
wages?— A. I think so. 

Q. What do you think about a settlement in Chicago? Do you see any way out of 
the tie-up that they have there?— A. I do not know, except the contractors retract 
their stiibbom hostility toward the building trades council. I think it will be 
continual trouble. The convention of the national building trades council may 
take a hand. I am in hoiws that eventually a system can be brought about 
between the National Association of Buiidmg (Jontractors and the national 
building trades council. It has been my idea for some time, until, the contract- 


buildup trades council, it nas been my laea ror some xirae, nmu. lue ouin/raut- 
ors of Chicago have shown such a terrible antipathy to building trades. I do not 
know whether it will ever be accomplished, but I think it will eventually come 


Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Don’t you think that the contractors of Chicago object 
more to the inefiftciency of the building trades council to determine matters that 
are submitted to it than they do to organization or to the existence of a council?- 
A. Well, hardlv. I beUeve that they think that the council was too powerful in 
enforcing conditions. For that reason they wanted to abolish it. 

Q, Are you not aware that the council has not attempted to settle the 
cnlty?— A, iSie council has offered arbitration and the contractors refused. The 
mayor interposed and offered arbitration ‘and the contraotora refused. 
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Q. When a union there has practically agreed with the contractors for arbi- 
tration or some other, settlement, and that has been submitted to the bmlding 
trades council, do you not know that the building trades council has not acted 
upon that itself, but has submitted the 'prox>osition to a referendum of 55,000 
men, which takes a neat whU6?-~A. There is no question that matters have been 
handled rather carelessly and recklessly. 

Q. Don’t you think that if that building trades council were organized as 
yours is in St. Louis, with capacity to legislate and quickly determine the matter, 
that the contractors would not object to it?— A. I do not think so. In fact, this 
matter was a long time considered. There was an attempt on the part of the 
contractors to abolish that building trades council, to kill it. The contractors 
abro^<ated the aneement which they made with the council in the first place — 
that is, for the ^turday half -holiday. That was made the parent cause of the 
lockout. This agreement they had signed in good faith, so the Council thought; 
but they simply told the men to come back to work at 1 o’clock, and when they 
did not come back they locked them out. The wrong has been from the very 
lieginning on the side of the contractors. I admit that irregularities havehap- 
Xiened on the side of the building trades council, but the contractors are entirely 
at fault. In my report last year to the convention I alluded to the lockout— that 
it was all cut and dried. They had even asked for the National Contractors’ 
Asswjiation to aid them, which was in the course of formation, I know I alluded 
to it in this report here. It says: [Reading.] “ While I am confident that no 
organization of contractors will ever so far forget the duty incumbent on Amer- 
ican citizenship and humanity as to attempt to starve men into absolute subjec- 
tion to their own will and pleasure by a wholesale lockout of building tradesmen, 
it is equally certain that the above-quoted section,” and so on. So I say we knew 
all about it then, that there was going to be a lockout or an attempt was to be 
made to lock out. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you think that this Chicago strike or lockout, 
having lasted as long as it has, is going to in time be of some injury to your 
organizing councils all over, and that if you should have a rewtition of it, it 
would be disastrous to your organization?— A. No; I do not think so. In fact, it 
acts tis a warning to other councils to organize properly in carrying on their 
work. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you anything further you desire to read from 
your report of last year? — A. There is another mention of the same subject fur- 
ther on, which reads: 

[^Reading.] “ Never has the necessity, the usefulness, and benefit of a national 
or international federation of building trades been so plainly demonstrated than 
to-day, when contractors in various cities, aroused to the realization that the 
journeymen everywhere, encouraged by the very existence of our grand federa- 
tion, have determined to henceforth have a voice in the distribution of the wealth 
they create— that they pro^se and are in condition at last to handle intelligently 
those economic questions that are of special interest to them. 

“ While the short-sighted bluff attempted by some of the contractors of Chicago 
and elsewhere to starve the journeymen into submission of modem slavery by a 
general lockout tyiused but little worry to the building trades councils, it never- 
theless created a stir and responsive chord among a class of contractors all over 
the country, and a convention has been called of the National Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation to meet in Washington next month. 

“1 do not Ijelieve that there is any great danger that the threatened lockout 
^11 ever materialize.” (That was then my own belief. ) “Contr^tors who have 
Investigated the workings of our organization could not help but be convinced 
that a * lockout’ inaugurated by the contractors would most likely return home 
and l>e very apt to force the contractor— considered by many a convenient but 
dispensable adjunct in the building industry— out of existence. 

* ‘ Let us hope that their convention called for next month will follow the example 
of the National Building Trades Council of America at the last convention in 
Kansas City, and recommend and cause the formation between contractors’ asso- 
ciations and building trades councils of conference boards, with a view to remov- 
ing the cause of strikes, and establish a more friendly feeling between contractor 
and journeyman, and of security and encouragement to investors and builders.” 

Q. (By Mr. FAsquHAB. ) You spoke of the St. Louis Exposition. Are there any 
contracts out yet for your exposition?— A. No; there is nobody yet in authority 
to take contracts. 

Q. Is it the intention of your body there to have nothing but union labor on the 
exposition, the same as Btmalo?— A. Certainly. 

Q. The same as the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo?— A. Certainly. 
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Q. I observe that the Buffalo Trades Council is not in your national body.— A. 
No. As I said , a great many are not im but they have a responsive chord, and they 
have not voted whether they will affiliate or not, and, of course, if there is a 
mwority of one against it, it will not affiliate. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkb.) Mr. Brennock, a leading witness for the Building Trades 
Council in Chicago, testified before the subcommission of this commission which 
investigated this Chicago difficulty, that the solution of tliat trouble, in his opin- 
ion, was the abolition of contractors themselves. In your opinion is that prao 
tioable or desirable?— A. That is a hard (mestion to answer. As I said before, 
the journeyman after all is the man that does the building, that erects the build- 
ing. The contractors, especially large contractors, pay out the money, take care 
of the pay roll, and that is about all. They have their superintendents. Every- 
thing that is done on a building is done by the iourneyman. The only way that 
can De brought about what my urother Brennock said is by repetition of lockouts. 
Then the National Building Trades Council, which is growing daily , will certainly 
make provision to have sufficient funds on hand to go to the place where the 
lockout is and take hold of the work. I advocat<*d that in Chi(;ago. Had they 
followed my advice, I do not belie v() the Chicago Building Trades Council would 
have lost. Some laws would liave to be made to make it w'ork more rationally. 

Q. If there were to be no contractors, who would supply the apparatus and 
material?— A. Oh, well, where there is a will there is away. In 1887 the painters 
were on a strike for an increase of Id cents a day, and it was fought bitterly. We 
had then the local or^nizatioii of the Journeymen Painters’ Union in Missouri. 
I was its president. They w’ent to the employers day after day trying to get them 
to accede to our wishes. They refused to do it, and I advocated this; We had 
several thousand dollars standing in the treasury; the people wante<l their work 
done, were anxious to have it done; a reign of terror was in St. Louis at the 
time, and I told them as citizens that we ought to go to w'ork and change the 
conditions and clear it up by establishing offices and shops in every section of the 
city, and run it as a cooperative painting company until our emi)loyer8 wa)uld 
come to time. We had at that time t(M) many of the foremen on the arbitration 
board, who were the executive board in tlm matter, and while it passinl the mass 
meeting, this executive board laid it on the table. It was not acted upon. The 
next day they went bac-k to work. But the conse<iuence was that my language 
had been conveyed to my employers, and I could not get a job in St. I^ouis in the 
painting trade, and in a jocular way they asked me what was the matter with 
my cooperative company. I started one and X kept it for 5 years; and I hadn't a 
cent back of me, and my family was almost starving at the time, but I have got 
a pretty good'front and I got ladders and rigging all right, etc., on time, and 
started to work. Now we are in a different position. We have now four national 
organizations affiliated who will have c;apital for a strike fund. We are getting 
more councils every week. They are coming into the National Building Trades 
Council, and I do not think it would take much to create funds sufficient to start 
fdmost anv business. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Your idea is then that several unions could own all the 
necessary apparatus for carrying on a business in that trade?— A. That is a tmb- 
sibility. I do not say it ever will happen, but I say if such lockouts as in Chi- 
cago become frequent, some such thing certainly will hapiien, and I am satisfied 
if that is ever undertaken that there will be plenty of capital coming in from 
private ^larties to carry it on, I have now in my possession at home a letter from 
parties m Iowa who are wrilling to put up |150,000 if I start a cooperative com- 
pany in St. Louis. 

Q. If the business then were to be undertaken by the separate unions, would 
all unions of one particular trade make a contract with the owner of a building 
for the erection of the whole building and then sublet to other unions?— A. Of 
course, as to how and wherefore, that is a matter of consideration. We have 
never thought of that, but I should judge that the executive board of the National 
Building Trades Council would take hold of the matter, perhaps, by forming an 
association for that puipose under the jurisdiction of tiie National Building 
Trades Council and its affiliated organizations. 

Q. fBy Mr. Phillips.) How, in that case, could you take care of the unem- 
ployed who belong to your unions, if you had not sufficient work? Would they 
not seek employment some place else if you could not give it to them under this 
cooperative plan?— A. I presume so; but 1 am speaking of the lockout, when all 
would be locked out. Now the way we got around that in our last strike of 
painters in 8t. Louis, where we got an increase of 50 cents a day, they allowed 
every man to go to work for every employer that signed the scale that was will- 
ing to pay the wages, and those men, as fast as they were employed, paid 20 per 
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cent of their earnings to a fund to support those not at work, and of course we 
gained the increase of wSges—SO cents. 

Q. (By Mr. Clake.) If private contractors were to be dis^nsed with, the 
unions would have to be contractors, would they not?— A. I think it would per- 
haps come back to old time day work, which is preferable to contract. These 
contracts are to an extent a phase of gambling after all. 

Q. If it came to that, then a man who wishes to erect a building would have 
to make contracts with the individuals who are at work on that building, would 
he not?— A. Before contrat^ts were real^ in force or inaugurated, an employer 
would do the work and charge so much for his employees. In the painting line, 
for instance, he would charge $4 a day. 

Q. Is it practicable in modem building operations to dispense with contract- 
ors?— A. Iso, it is not on large buildings. I am speaking of this in case it would 
come to such a thing. I do not know what the result would be— the ultimate 
result— but it certainly will be tried. There is no question about that, because 
it has been talked about. 

Q. That will only be introducing a new form of conmetition?— A. Possibly so. 

Q. What is your idea of a sympathetic strike?— A. They are a necessity. 

Q. Would you extend it l)eyond affiliated trades?— A. If it is a case where 
humanity demands it, yes. Such, for instance, as the miners or men that are 
undemaid and working under ('.onditions bordering on slavery. Every time. 

Q. The question of humanity enters into almost every strike, does it not? — A, 
Yes. 

Q. Do you believe in the boycott?— A. I believe that if a man appears inimical 
to me or my family that I certainly ought to resent it and leave him alone also. 
That is, in other words, I believe in not patronizing my enemy and making him 
richer. 

Q. Take the case of the Cleveland street car strike, with which I presume you 
are familiar. The strikers undertook to boycott the whole public who would ride 
in the cars of the company.— A. Anything (;an be overdone, I do not believe in 
injuring the public or the public? welfare. In other words, I dc) not believe in 
carrying it out to an oxt-ent where innocent parties are injured. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hauris.) As I understand, of course, the National Building 
Trades Council favors arbitration?— A. Yes, based on that very thing. 

Q. And the local building trades councils also, as a rule, favor arbitration?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. And the diflEerent trades composing the different local councils favor arbi- 
tration?- A. Yes. 


Q. Does not the introduction of the building trades council, as to-day proposed 
in Chicago at least, complicate and bj some extent interfere with the reaching of 
agreements between the contrai?tors and the different trades engaged in the con- 
8tni(?tion of a building? — A. That is not the fault of the building trades council. 
It is the fault of the contractors, who refuse to arbitrate direct with the building 
trades council. . 

Q, Was there not an agreement entered into last winter between the Building 
Trades Council of Chicago and the Building Contractors’ Council of Chicago to 
come together and agree upon some terms for arbitration, and did they not UCTee 
upon a general principle by which they could arbitrate and get clear of their 
troubles, and was not that promptly indorsed by the Building Contractors’ Coun- 
cil and not indorsed by the building trades council?— A. That I can not tell; I 
do not know. 

Q. You have no knowledge?— A. 1 have no knowledge. 

Q. That was so testified and admitted on Iwth sides. What I desired to get at 
was this— whether the present attitude of the building trades council in a city 
like Chicago, where all of the trades that enter into the construction of a build- 
ing are brought into one body, does not really stand in the way of arbitration on 
account of the complex conditions existing there?— A. I can not possibly under- 
stand it that way, inasmuch as it certainly should be easier to arbitrate a differ- 
ence by all being united than to arbitrate by the various different branches. 

Q As I understand, when they undert(X)k to reach a plan by which their troubles 
comd be adjusted by arbitration, the different trades comprising the building 
trades coun^ objected, for^the re^n that^unless ^^epresenti^ve of tl^trade 

the technicalities of their trade would not be miderstooS possibly by the board of 
arbita^tion— the technicalities of 84 trades— but the technicalities particularly of 
the tr^e that was then having the dispute with the contractors?- A. I do not 
believe that is im just. I think that was just. That trade should be thoroughly 
represented. If there are such technicalities in that trade which are not liable to 
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be understood by an oatsider.then certainly there should be representation there^ 
because the whole arbitration might devolve upon that very question. 

Q. The building trades council being composed of 34 trades, and the building 
contractors’ council having a representation of, say 5, it would hardly be fair 
for the building contractors’ council of 6 to undertake to make an agreement 
with 34 representatives, because they would be outvoted?— A. No. 

Q. Now, is there a nossibility of having a board, say composed of 5, or any 
limited number on eacn side, that could a^ust the differences such as they have 
in Chicago at the present time?— A. I should think so, if the willin^ess of both 
parties (jould be brought about. 

Q. Would there Ihj an objection on the part of the National Building Trades 
Council at least to authorizing a board of arbitration that did not take in mem- 
bers of all the different trades?— A. The National Building Trades Council has no 
hand in it at all, has never been consulted. The National Building Trades Coun- 
cil believes that it could have adjusted this matter had it been consulted at all; 
but we have no right to interfere with the autonomy of the local building trades 
council, except it is in violation of one of the laws of the National Building Trades 
Council. 

Q. In perfecting your organization, would it not be well to give the executive 
board more power in arbitration? — A. Yes; I shall take that up in this coming 
convention, 

Q. Bow is the general executive board controlled now?— A. By trades. There 
are 0 general vice-presidents, 1 general president, and 1 secretary-treasurer, which 
makes 8. That is the general executive bcmrd. 

(J. That general executive board would be in sympathy with a condition such 
as in Chicago, and if they had to be consulted before such a (5ondition was inaugu- 
rated, and had some power to control, would it not greatly relieve the situation 
as it exists there now?— A. Yes. It must be understood that the law was really 
insufficient until at the last convention the executive board was made a board of 
arbitration, providing a (jouncil would ask for it, and the executive board was 
granted authority to levy an assessment in case of a strike or Ixiycott. It was the 
first time it was introduced last year, and the Chicago lockout came immediately 
after, so hence we learned a great deal. I believe that a law will be made that 
no building trades council or union will receive a benefit until it has thoroughly 
used every other means to adjust the matter, and it is reported to the general 
executive l>oard, and then the general executive board takes charge and tries 
to adjust it. 

Q. The experience that you have had this last y«ar lightens your way to some 
extent as to the future?— A. Yes, indeed. 

Q. Do you hope that in time your National Building Trades Coimcil will be 
able at least in an indirect way t<) have some control over building trade condi- 
tions?— A. In cases of strikes and lockouts, yes. In fact we are working to that 
end. 

Q. You concede, of course, that the buildijig contractors’ council is composed 
of men who are fairly reasonable?- A. Some reasonable and some very unreason- 
able, like all other Iwidies of men. 

Q. And it certainly is to the interest of a city like Chicago to be able to adjust 
conditions such as exist there, and that being the case, this condition likely to'fall 
upon any city at any time where the two or^nizations exist, it is highly impor- 
tant that some way be laid out by which troubles of this kind could be adjusted 
or prevented?— A. Yes. 

Q. You have a hope that they may be?— A, Yes, and shall work to that end as 
far as my little influence might go. 

Q. Can you not see that present conditions in Chicago are somewhat compli- 
cate on account of 34 dinerent trades being in the attitude of sympathetic 
strikers whenever one has trouble with contractors?— A. Yes. 

Q. For instance, the plumber, the im^rtance of whose trade may be in one 
respect the least of all, has a little trouble, and all go on a strike. On account of 
th^t trouble the building is at a standstill?— A. The sympathetic strike will 
never be done away vath, because it is the very foundation principle of 
the building trades council. There is a law— I think it is the same in Chicago 
as St. Louis; but whether they carried it out or not, I do not know— that no 
strike can be declared on any building in St. Louis except two-thirds of the trades 
interested are in favor of that strike. 

Q. That was testified to in Chicago by the members of unions of different 
trades, but it was also testified to on the part of the contractors that every man 
would frequently lay down his tools and go out of the buildi^ when there was 
certainly not time to submit it to the dinerent trades,— A. they did that 

perha^ as individuals. 
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S . The contractors complain that frequently the rule was changed on them 
le the building was in course of construction, and a demand was made that 
they could not accede to during the construction of that building, and that trade, of 
course, had a grievance; it would strike and the others would all follow.— A. It 
seems to me that the contractors are at fault in not being sufficiently conserva- 
tive to try and adjust matters before they come to a lockout. 

Q. From their side they did everything they could.— A. But they went to work 
and violated every agreement they made with the men. They attached that as 
an excuse, something to begin on. They refused to abide by the half holiday. 

Q. Do you not think it failed on both sides at Chicago?— A. No doubt; they 
certainly had some idea that the national council had some influence, Had they 
consulted it, although the building trades council would not have asked for it, we 
would have made an attempt to adjust it and something wouldhave been brought 
about. 

Q. Which organization was on the ground first in Chicago, the building trades 
council or the building contractors’ council?— A. I think the building trades 
countdl. 

Q. And the building contractors’ council was thought to be a necessity on the 
part of the contractors to offset the building trades council, is that it?— A. Partly, 
perhaps, but the way I understand from the contractors in St. Louis, they favor^ 
the building trades council and copied after it naturally for the same purpose, to 
keep ])rices, so they say. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you lielievo in the so-called compulsory arbitra- 
tion?— A. I am in favor of any system that will effectively abolish the strike and 
lockout and yet give justice to the wage earner. 

Q. Huppose that they had a boay in lUiuois with the powers of compulsory 
arbitration, as they have in New Zealand, and which has been talked aboutlargely 
by workingmen, how soon do you think it would settle the Chicago strike?— A. 1 
really do not know whether that would settle it. 

(^. The courts would carry it out, would they not?— A. Would that be consti- 
tutional? It seems to me that there would have to bti first an arrangement made 
by which we would have a basis to work arbitration on— like agreements such as 
1 believe are provided for in the New Zealand law. I believe that the matter 
could bo accomplished. Now we have in St. Louis, for instance, a manufac- 
turers’ association; we have a business men’s learae— mercantile association; we 
have a building contractors’ association. Those turee central bodies of employers 
constitute nearly all industries. On the other hand we have the building trades 
council; "we have the central trades and labor union; wo have the union label 
league, which takes in all the organizations that are manufacturing. Nearly all 
have a label now. It a committee, a board of arbitration, or a court of arbitra- 
tration were elected or appointed from these organizations, and take the State 
labor commissioner as the seventh, I think great good would be accomplished. 

Q. You have a State board of arbitration in Missouri?— A. We have a labor 
commissioner, 

Q. That is all?— A. That is all. The labor commissioner of Missouri, in 1896, 
sent to several officials of labor unions a request to rive their views as to what 
should be his work. I will road part of my reply, [fading:] 

“Secretary’s Office, 

“ Building Trades Council, 

- “ North Eighth Street, St Louis, Mo., January 8, 1896. 

“ Hon. Lee Meriwether, 

“ Commissioner of Labor Statistics and Inspection. 

“Dear Sir: 

* # * # - # * # 

“ To me it really seems a difficult matter to suggest to your bureau the subjects 
that to my mind most urgently need to be investigated, for the reason that if such 
investigation be for the benefit of labor and the abatement of existing evfls it 
would M necessary to invoke and enforce the laws governing the questions and 
wrongs under inquiry, which, in the absence of such efficient uiiws, to judge from 
past and recent experience, would be of little or no benefit to labor. 

* ^ * « * » « 

“ Labor organizations have passed the stage of experiment and are an estab- 
lished factor to-day. They are pre^esrive in character and learning fast. The 
innocent (?) deceptions practiced in former years by the proverbiri ‘friend of 
labor ’ in foisting laws upon us that could not w enforced won’t go. They are no 
longer satisfied with any condition of society that does not rive to all the com- 
forta of home, the privilege of a thorough education, and a reduction of the hooie 
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of labor in proportion with the machinery produced by inventive genius. That 
powerful enemy to free labor and free government, the trust, which caused the 
destruction of llome, is becoming more and more rampant in this country, and 
will stop at nothing to force labor to the wall by the enactment of such laws as 
foster millionaires only. Yet this is a government of the whole pet)ple. ‘ The 
right of the rulers and lawmakers should be drawn from the consent of the gov- 
erned,’ and no country can be successful and prosperous that allows the great 
majority of people who create the wealth to suffer want, while the few own and 
control wealth, industry, and the Government. 

“ The first and paramount duty, therefore, of those who arc placed by the people 
in position to govern by the introdu(ition and enforcement of laws should be the 
ena<^traent of su(;h law as will enable those who earn their bread and clothing 
not only to eat and wear them, but in addition to realize the fnndamt'ntal princi- 
ples of this country, ‘ the inalienable rights of man: life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.’ 

“ Ttie conditions in this country, under its present 8(x;ial system, have under- 
gone a remarkable change since its inauguration. The powerful combinations of 
soulless capital were then unknown and not dreamed f)f . To-day we are con- 
fronted witn the dominant power of centralized capital that greedily grasps con- 
trol of everything in sight, even the Government. Th(» phenomenal evolution of 
science in our age of progress, with its multitude of labor-saving inventions, all 
these conditions point to the impracticable features of a law th(‘n established, or 
copied, and still in vogue, and demand the framing and enactment of new, com- 
mon-sense, ‘American laws' to meet the exigencies of to-day, as imperatively 
necessary. 

“If we honestly desire the perpetuity of our republic we must take from the 
neck of free labor the heavy foot of combined capital; its giant fingers from the 
throat of free agriculture, and allow the lifeblood of this country its free circu- 
lation through the various arteries of honest industry, and take Thomas .Jefferson’s 
word for it— ‘The people and not the rich are our dependence for continual 
freedom.’ 

“ Seventh, the introduction of that pari of your official duties pertaining to 
arbitration and contained in article 2, chaiiter i)5. Revised ‘Statutes, which, like 
all lalior laws, lacking efficiency, may in many cases have a tendency to avoid 
strikes, and will be a means to prove to the public that in nearly if not all cases 
corporations and employers are responsible for that destructive and unprofitable 
(but to labor, sometimes, in lieu of just and efficient laws, necessary) evil. In 
all of these investigations all labor organizations can and should and gladly will 
give you all necessary aid. 

«*«#*** 


Respectfully yours, 


“ H. W. Steinbiss, 

'^Secretarjf Building Trades Council a7id 
President Jmirneyimm Painters of Missouri.'^ 


That was my iiosition in 1896, and, as far as it bears on arbitration and other 
matters, that is my position to-day. , , 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) I see yon have trusts in that as far back a8’1896?— 
A. Yes. I foresaw them. 

Q. (Bv Mr. Fauquhar.) Have these trusts really been injurious to the working 
men?— A. Certainly. 

Q. And the skilled mechanics of this country?— A. To all; if they are injurious 
to one they must be necessarily injurious to all. They concentrate their labor, 
they minimize the expense, and do everything to get everything out in the cheapest 
possible way to bring the most results and fortune to themselves. 

Q. Do you know of any so-called trust in this country that has not raised the 
wages of its men in the last 2 years?— A. I only read the i)aper8; I cannot men- 
tion particular ones. 

Q. Do you know of any of those trades where there are not more men working 
now. and at better wages, than 2 yeal^ ago?— A. The times alone bring that along, 
and it is not the endeavor of the trust or the corporation, where the stockholders 
are unacquainted with the workingmen, but leave it to hired men to do their 
bidding, who must enforce the rules that are given to them. 

Q. not the trusts employ more union men now than the same trades did 
before?— A. I think so. 

Q. Are you aware that nearly every soH^led trust in America declares that 
none but imion men are working for it?— A. 1 do not know about the tobacco— 
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Q. (Interrupting.) I am speakingf,of the skilled trados.—A. That is done for 
the reason that they are the best mechanics, and they get more work out of them 
and better work. # 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You alluded to good times having something to do with 
it. Are there any more employed now than there were in 1890 and 1891?--A. As 
a general thing, yes. 

Was the proportion about the same for the workingmen before the panic as 
it is now?— A. Before the panic, yes. 

Q. ( By Mr . F aiiquh ar. ) As capital combines for the accomplishment of greater 
objei'ts, like our foreign trade and everything of that kind, where would your 
argument for your building trades council stand if you condemned these combi- 
nations? You are looking for the same thing they are— strength, force, and fair 
play— are you not?— A. No; I do not think so. I believe that they are looking 
mainly and principally upon jirofit. 

Q. Tli(‘ greater productivity they have brought about in this country will cer- 
tainly lessen prices, will it not?— A. Yes; but I do not believe they are productive- 
of better wages. 

Q. Are you not aware that they pay larger wages? — A. No; not to my knowl- 
edge. In some cases perhaps they do, because t hey must employ organized labor. 
They can not afford to have a fight on their hands, and, of course, they have to 
I)ay union wag(‘S. 

Q. Are you aware, as a trade unionist, that these combinations have unionized 
liilior ill this country more than ever?— A. No; I do not think so. 

Q. Do you know any of the combinations that emiiloy nonunion labor? — A. 
The tobacco trust. 

Q. I am talking about skilled labor. — A. They are union — a strong union, too. 

(< 5 . (By Mr. Phillips.) Right on that question, do you believe that this large 
comlnnation of capital tends to centralization and tends to make a working class 
and a capitalistic class?— A. It will bring that about, if there is not such a class 
now in existenc.e. 

(^. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You recognize the facd. that fortunes arc distributed 
in every generation?— A, Yes. 

Q. I want to ask this question, whether organized labor is not looked upon by 
many i)eople as a trust?— A. By some, yes. It is a trust, really. 

Q. And legislatures in passing trust laws have excepted organized labor because 
the law w<Stild probably take tliein in as a twistt?— A. Because it is a beneficial 
trust; it endeavors to elevate mankind, while the other simply is f»)r profit and is 
injuring industry. For instance, since the sugar trust was established, we have 
lost a great many sugar refineries that employed thousands and thousands of pien 
before. 

Q. (By Mr. FARqUHAR.) JTou are refining more sugar than you overdid before, 
after you abolish a few of them, are you not?— A. Yes, that is so. 

Q. Were not these sugar refineries built to sell just as oil refineries were built 
to sell?— A. Und(jubtedly. We believe they would have been going on and men 
would be employed there if it had not l)een for the combination of th^se various 
sugar refining companies. I believe that there are a great many people in the 
United States to-day in our present prosperous season who are unable to have 
sugar on the table. I am positive of it. 

Q. (By^^^-. Harris.) In what locality?— A. In most all localities. What 
applies to snigar applies to other matters to a certain extent. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Was not the gi’eat development made in this country 
under corporate law by companies before^ the trusts came into jMiwer at alf? 
Have they created anything? Have they not rather utilized these great combines 
to reap a profit for themselves and i)ut prices up upon the public? Was not the 
development made without them?— A. I look upon it in that way. That has 
iHien my very argument in relation to agreements where the contractors have 
been trying to establish a trust. 

Q. (I3y Mr. Clarke.) Did you have anything to do with the street-car strilte 
in St. 1 < )Ui8 in the way of trying to bring about arbitration?— A. Yes; I have been 
in company with the presidents and secretaries of St. Louis when they were called 
upon in meetings to try arlritration, but the company refused to arbitrate. 

Q. Was a dennite oner of arbitration made oy the strikers themselves?— A. 
Through their attorney. Governor Stone. 

Q. And that offer was rejected by the railroad companies?— A. There was one 
offer that was accepted, but it was claimed afterwards that the answer was given 
too late; they got out of it that way, 

Q. Did you or your organkation personally make any proposition for arbitra- 
tion in that matter?- A. The building trades council? 

<J, Yes.-A. No. 
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Q. Yon had no special part or lot in it yonraelf?— -A. *1Sro; not officially; simply 
in an advisory capacity. 

Q. Then j|Jar knowledge of it is substantially what any other citizen of St ’ 
Louis would possess?— A. Yes. On one of the controversies between the Suburban 
Bailway Company and the en^loyes’ union I was one of the arbitrators. 

Q. Selected by whom?— A. Selected by the union; and one was selected by the 
company, and the two selected another— three arbitrators. 

Q. Did you hold a hearing?— A. Yes. 

Q. You arbitrated the differences?— A. Yes. 

Q. Made a report?— A. Yes. 

Q. Was the report accepted and abided by?— A.* Yes. 

Q. It settled the difficulty, did it not?— A. Yes. The report was not satisfactory 
to me; I made a minority report. Yet the majority ruled and the union abided by 
the dec.ision. 

Theri^ has Ixjcn no trouble there since, has there? — A. No. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., I^ovmnhar 12, 1900, 


TESTIMONY OF PROF. JOHN B. COMMONS, 

Of flic Burma of Kcommie Remireh, New York City, 

The commission met at 11.05 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Prof. John B. Commons, of New York City, was introduced as a witness, 
and, being duly sworn, testified as folios: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You will plea^ give your name. —A. John R. Commons. 

Q. Post-office address?— A. 35 Lafayette Pla(5e, New York. 

(J. Occunation or official connection?— A. I am a student and writer on eco- 
nomics ana sociology, and have been teaching hitherto, but am not at present. 

Q. What is the Bureau of Economic Besoarch?— A. That is largely a hope, a 
prospect. Four or five persona like myself have joined together with the idea of 
taking up any lino of economic ^ political research for which there seemed to be 
a demand in New York (yity, plliig information, and making it scientific 
character as nearly as we could, something reliable. We have beeiforganized 
now about a year, but have not done very much yet. Each one has been working 
aloBghis own line. It is not an incorporated body. 

(J^ave^ou ^iven special study to the subjects of industrial councils as advi- 
Bt)ry to legislation, and also to unemployment, puJ|liC*' employment, day labor, 
contract labor, immigration, compulsory arbitratifffi, etc.?— A. ¥es, those sub- 
jects I have given attention to as a student. Also, in a way, I have had some 
prMtical qroerience, having l>een at one time for 3 years a member of a printers’ 
traue uni^^nd holding a case, working at night on a daily paper jn Cj^land, 
Objk), whi% has given me some insight into the matter of labor an^abbrurgani- 
jMItell that has been of cumsiderable advantage to me later in^ny studies; but I 
do pretend to speak from the standpoint of one who is engaged in t^ practi- 
oid irora of labor at all— simply as a student. 

Q. Hease proceed in your own way to state to the commission suchlmowledge 
as you possess on these subjects and any opinions which you may have formed.— 
A. 1 think the subject of labor councils is one which is suggestive. I at different 
times have taken occasion to become ac<iuainted -with our State boards of chari- 
ties and corrections and to notice the work which they have accomplished in the 
charitable and penal institutions of our States. I have no doubt you are all famil- 
iar wuth those boards. The State board of charities and corrections is something 
uniaue in this country, and the constitution of that board offers suggestions, 1 
t^tiuK, for similar boards in dealing with capital and labor. That is to say, it was 
found that the great difficulty in our State charities and penal institutions was 
the contest between the two jiolitical parties to get possession of those institu- 
tions; and we ipet that in this country by organmng a nonpartisan board, unsal- 
aried, having an ^ual number of men on each side of the tw»> parties and hav- 

S no offices to distribute, no rewaiilHo give. Cm|6equently it was possible to 
men in there who were interesldKipkire in thQj|{ffm of the prisons and the 
titles than in their administratidivi the way di^BBtributing the offices. As 
a result we can say, I think, that practically all the progress that has been 
made in tliis counU y in improving the prisons wl chanties of our States has 
originated in these boards, the tot one being '^B^ganized in New York in 1869* 



T 1 i «7 j& this wayx^lfiiiig « psmansnt boafd» nksethtf w ones a metkth 
for 2 or 8 days, tippcAxA a secretary iriio Is a salaried offina^-^praotioally 
^the only office they hare to gire— cmd he is considered an (mffiie question, 

becomes a leading authority in this bonntry^and other coontries, and when the 
legislature meets^I hare paid attention to this in the sesdons eiq^iaUy in the 
Indiana legislature where I was acquainted with the oommissionerB— ereoy mat* 
ter of legislation that deals with State prisons or any charily or hofipital is, of 
conrse, referred to that board; and they are on the ground there and can, nre 
iheir cooperation and assistance to the le^i^ators who, of course, are not specify 
informed on the subject. In France and Belgium they have adopted practically 
the same thing for labor legislation; but instead of having two political parties 
equally represented, they nav^ the capitalist and the laborer. In Prance the 
board is composed of 16 members elected by large associations tradesmen, man- 
ufacturers’ associations, national associations, Byi;^|p^tes,and i6 labor repi^nt- 
atives elected by the labor organizations. Then thTOovemment appoints another 
16 experts. I came upon the practical operation of this labor council in Prance 
through investigating the subject of public employment. 

Q. (By Mr. F^illips.) It is called the higher council of labor?— -A. Yes, the 
. superior council of labor. 

Q. It has 50 members?— A. Forty-eight members. I should say that miginally 
for several years the council was appomted solely by the minister of the interior. 
Last year it was changed to an elective body, two thirds elected by the two inter- 
ests and the other third still appointed by the minister of the interior. In the 
particular case that I have in mind the question of the prevailing rate of wages on 
public Contracts was before the Parliament of Prance. The Parliament , it appears, 
referred it to this labor council, and the labor council called upon the bureau of 
labor statistics or the department of labor to furnish the council information as 
to the practice in other countries; and ^ report on that is the most complete 
report which we liave rm the subject up tffithat time, 1897. . 

Q. Do they have a similar council in Belgium?— A. The Belgian council was 
appointed about the same time as in France. 

Q. In 1891?— A. Yes; about that time. Tlie Austrian council is much later. 

This council then took this material which was furnished by the department of 
labor, and they discussed that material with reference to forming some resolhtion 
which they could recommend to Parliament for adoption. 

It has fn||uieutly appeared as a criticism agmst our department of labor— I 
' remembei^1«e of the members here was spearag. not by way of criticism, bait 
with reference to the desirability that the labor department might be of great^ 
service to Congress, for example— that the department of labor did not take 
itself, the duty of drawing conclusions from the voluminous materiffi whicE it 
collects. It seems to menlyvduld be out of the province of the Commissiffiier 
of Labor to draw conclusioBIr He does not represent anybody; he is not compe- 
tent to suggest what kind of laws shall be enacted, because he is an adminiswa- 
tive officer. The consequence, however, has been in our States thaWthere is a 
strugglgto always have a labor man as Commissioner, the idea bei|g tha1f%e 
woula liftueaiD© labor legidation perhaps; but he does not do it, and’f^ prop- 
erly, because legidatlon ought not to be influenced by one interest where «q|]^ 
interests do not nave a voice. 'h'M'c " 

This l^K council, however, takes this material and has the CommisdOiit^with 
them as IK of theh* number, and they join together, and out of that they get 
some sort w a proposition which the two represented interests there can agree 
upon. As a matter of fact, in this case they recommended that in all public con- 
tracts a clause be inserted requiring that the prevailing rate of wages be paid.. 
They did not as far as the labor people wanted them to go, restricting the 
hours in nil cases to 8. 

,Q. Do you allude now to Prance?— A. Prance. I am describing now in a oon- 
crem the operations of this council. The discussions of the council occupied 
several days on that one proposition. It was presented to Parliament, and aboiA 
a yuar r^^^^ards Parli^ent adopted tnraotically the recommendation of thw 
representlsiva body. It strikes me that there we have going on in Prance in the 
metier of lab^ what we are having in this country in the matter of charities and 
oor^ncttoniH-that expert assistance to legiriation— and it is also r^resentative 

of the interests afreciha; >^onl<l cagm^ that if we could have some sort 
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Q(niiioil--at#e same time, and the propoeiUon t^Mch vhave is qtdte similar to 
that; in lac^ suggested those three counoila in Belgium, France, and Austiia. 

Q. (By Olarkb.) YOur und^tanding, then, is that these European conn* 
(41s are largely goueriiioont^ institutions^ mvite some cooperation from labor 
organizations, perhaps, but appointments are made by some government offi- 
did?— A. That Is true in Austna and Belgium and formerlv in France. The law 
as amended'last year reconstructs ^ French council in this respect, that 82 of 
the 48 members are elected, 16 of by organizations of manufacturers and 
capitalists already in existence, like the bankers’ associations; chambers of com> 
merce, and the national board of trade, and the other 16 are elected dii’ectly by 
labor unions, which have been grouped into 16*Kroups for that purpose, each 
electing 1. That is the only amendment— that is the latest in their organization. 

Q. Are the members conu^sated?— A. The labor members are compensated 
on a per diem basis, and 1 the capitalist members are entitled to the same, 
but do not draw it in some cases. I am not positive about that. It is not expecited 
there that they shall give all of their time to it; in fact, they only meet occasion- 
ally. Sixteen, one-third of their body, is a permanent body of men appointed by 
the Government; the other two-thirds are elected by the two interests, so that 
they compose the two bodies, or a salaried body and a strictly representative body 
elected annually. 

Q. Have yOu ever attended a meeting of any of these councils?— A. No; I never 
have. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the various elements work in harmony?— A. J 
have gone through the debates on this particular subject which 1 mentioned, and 
there was considerable difference of opinion; but as it finally came out on this 
particular measure the report was a unanimous one. So that ^I judge that they 
endeavor to conciliate as much as poss^le and agree on something rather than 
make minority reports. I have no knowledge ex(?ept on that one measure. 

Another subject to which I have given some attention is that of unemployment. 
X consider that as the most serious of all our industrial pi'oblems. It is the one 
which goep to the root of all other social problems. The most important thing 
for the workingman, I consider, is a chance to look out into the future and base 
his expenditures on a secure employment. If we can not^ get the American 
workingmen into the habit of thrift, it is doubtful if we can make good citizens 
out of them. Now, it ought to designed for old age; but i| a man k compelled 
to use up his substance for a period of unemplo^ent over which he bll no control 
himself, then it breaks down his character. We have not a very definite amount 

information on that subject in this country. While unemploj^ent is a serioijs 
pnMem,it is at the same time the most general, in this respt^t, that if.,we should 
get^every other social problem solved we would then be abler to solve the prdblem 

unemployment. I do not believe we can mentilfk a single industrial or sodial 
subject whieSh does not have some bearing on unemployment, 4hd I think lean 
show that very plainly. 

in the tot ^ace, it is necessary to divide the unemployed into different classes. 
We can Ubt treat the subject as a whole, and I think the best divismn wfttld be to 
them into four classes, as follows: First, the able bodied who are Willing 
to%ork; secondly, the able bodied who are unwilling totork; thirdly, the 
totally incapable; and, fourthly, those who are partially capable'. AM the treat- 
ment for these different classes should be different, and the diflerenlMnemnents 
which 1 shall mention in different parts of the world are based on this cpi^cation, 
as yon will see, * 

BXPLAKAHON OF CHAET.^ ^ ^ 

fFrodneing ohari] I was speaking of the lack of exact' informaitim on the 
«unje(^, atamUcal Information. I nave drawn here a chart representing tWo 
thins^ ^th reference to Great Britain. We have no dpta for a similar oomp^- 
4inn m this country^ Th^ brok^ line represents the movement of wholesale prices 
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uuxea to proepenty is tins respect, that it tells wbettier prices are nsmg or rau^ 
inff ; it does not indi^te the vdnme of bnsiness. » 

Q. The relation between unemployment and prices is merely nominal, theS; but 
really the relation between unemployment and prosperity is designed to be shown 
in this dhart?— A.. Yes. 

Mr. Olabke. Consumption is one of the evidences of prosperity. ' 

Mr. I'abquhar. Most decidedly; it is the regulation of the whole market, and 
the on^regulating force you have. 

The WITNESS. In the way that the two go together the contrast is complete. I 
thinkin every month throughout they move in an opposite direction, unless there 
be one exception. The index of prices is the best index which we have devised 
yet to prosperity; that is, the formal index, the statistical index; and besides 
that, of course, there dionld be added an index of the volume of budness, which 
is fully as important, hut it has not been worked out by statisticians. 

Q. it is possible, is it not, to make out a cliart showing that its relation to 
unemployment?— A. I should think it woul^ be, and it ought w be done. We 
ought to have a statistical department here which would follow up this thing 
month by month. gYou can not get statistics for a remote period on unemploy, 
ment in the past. It can only be done by organizing the unions and the collect- 
ing agencies for the present and the future, and then we could get the amount of 
unemployment in a general way .and also this index number of prices and the , 
index of the volume of traffic. Taking the railway earnings, for example, and 
the amount of output of iron and steel , certain things which are recognize as 
indicative of prosperity ^they could be combined in a way and we could have, 
then, three lines which would indicate the movement fairly well. 

Q» (By Mr. F^ilups.) Then your point is that unemployment is the criterion 
of the depression, and that where there is full employment pftces advance. Is that 
the point?— A. ^ far my point is that the two go together. I am not prepared 
to say which is cause and wUch is effect, but the two go together. That is as 
much as that would indicate. 


the theories as to unemployment, and I think perhaps I conld make myself cl^»rer 
'by going into some of these causes of unemployment and discussing tjiem briefly. 

Unemployment on account of the winter months is brought^flut oy that coart. 
You will notice t^t in January of every year there is a of unemployment 
If you follow that through, yo» will see it in every year— December, Jano^, and 
February. If you notice, there is one year when in the winter months there is 
lees nnemployment than in the other months of that year, ai4 that happens to be 
the time wlm in fhe same months the prices were at the bwest, sho^ng that 
even the unemployment of winter can be overcome by the exim prosperity at 
time. l%e two tilings nndonbt^y work together. If we have prospenty, 
seasonal is not so great. Uaemploymmit on aoeonnt of seasons can baraiy he 

called unemployment this reason, it is something stated and regular and 
a man con predict it and pr^iare for it Be can discount it in his wages. B 
he isa seasonal worker, and other conditions being eqnal» he can secure bigber 
w^^ when he is worldng as an insurance against tlmtimemploymeut whim he 
is Oeriain (ff. So rimt seasonal unemployment is not ftrictly a m^lem of unem* 
ployflie#, it is a pvoldem rather ctfinsttrance, something of thmld^d. 
dOyn^ proper is that which is owingtom finotm^kmsof bnmDeas termed 
^*«eopirip*’a«id**dsuree^ That is riie great i^blmm 
Mowai to the remedy. 1 riiall speak of te^sories^os to Utfi eaoses, only so 
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the hoTirs of labor and thns make room for the tmemployed. IhelieTe that is the 
trade union remedy— the 8-hour day. That is based on the theory of undercon- 
sumption, vi 2 , that the producers of comdbdlties have not enough "earnings to 
bty all they produce. 

In the early days of this century Malthus placed as his remedy for unemployi 
ment the larger expenditure of the wealthy classes. He said that to give work it 
is necessary that the wealthy live luxuriously. I believe in our day we take the 
other i)osition. Many different classes of writers take the opposite position, that 
to remtMly uneraploymont we should have a ^eater consuming power on the part 
of the masses of the people rather than the nch. 

The explanation of prices based on that principle is this, thafthe wealthy classes 
are tlie only ones that can invest in productive enterorls^. The working iKJople 
do not have enough money to save. They simply live from hand to mouth, consqp- 
ing what they get, and are not able to purchase all they produce. The result is, 
the wealthy classes, having large incomes, invest in too many enterprises; that is, 
they add to the produ(;tive capacity more than the market will stand, and finally 
are prixlucing more goods than there is a market for, and the collapse necessarily 


COIIK^H. 

Apparently the remedy would be either for the wealthy classes to spend it in 
luxury instead (jf in mills and factories, or for the working people to get such 
high wages that they both absorb what would otherwise he the extraordinary 
pn)fit8, and thus they would use it in building their houses, consuming it rather 
than putting it into bank or investing it in new enterprises. Thus if the work- 
ing Classes could hav(^ a gri^ater (U)nHUining iiower the multiplication of industries 
and overproduction would Iw imiK>ssihle. 

The tradt's-unionist coiiuis with this proposition: He says we have to reduce the 
hours of lalK>r in order to tak«< up the unemployed. I very much ([uestion whether 
his remedy would succcimI as regards the un(*uiployed, for this reason— there 
are thref) or four Twmsibilities. Suppo.se the hours of labor are reduced and pro- 
duction remains the wiin(% Jis might^ the case in some industries— I Ixdii've it is 
held in some industries a man can produa* as inncinn 8 as in U) hours— that would 
not afford any remedy for nnemploymeiit. On the other hand^suppose the hours 
are reduced t,o 8 and production is reducisl in the siune, proportion, and wages are 
also r(‘duced in th(» same jiroportion. That, plainly, would take nj* some of tlie 
unemployed, but it wf)nld not increase the consuming power, because there would 
be a larger niiinlx*r of laborers getting tlu» same wages. The wage payments of 
the country would be the saiii(\ but be distributed among the larger number, and 
that would not help the matter. The only casti in which it would succeed would 
be where the pnxluction is reduced and the hours reduced but wages remain the 
same. In that ease the same (piantity of production would have to be brought 
about by a lai’ger nmnlier of laborers and the wage bill would be higher. But 
there is one thing overlooked which seems to me insurmountable. In the third 
alternative, if the wages remain the same and the hours are reductsi it must increase 
the c<>St of production, and an increased cost of production means that purchasers 
will purchase a smaller quantity of the product— there will bo less sales, and con- 
sequently the unemployment would not W reinediwl in that way. 

In other words, I should say the argument for the 8-liour day is not to be Imsed 
on the idea that it will lessen unemployment, but on other considerations entirely, ' 
such as the broad ground of American citizenshii>— that the American citizen 
ought to have more time for study, to exerci.sf' the rights of freedom, and so on. 

Q. (By Mr. Parquhar.) In the New York statistics some generalizations have 
been made in resiiect to the shortening of hours of labor in the great trades. Is 
it not a fact that the New York statistics have shown that the shorter the hours 
of labor in a day more men have lieeii employed in a given trade and more pw- 
xnanently than when working under the 10-hour system?— A. I do not have in 
mind those miiicular figures. The trouble in all such statistical studies is that 
you must take iuto consideration the general business conditions. If the change 
was made at a time when business was beginning to improve anyhow, it would 
be the improved conditions rather than the ^hour day which steadied employmeiit. 
The most complete study of the subject that I know of is in Australia, where they 
have introduced the 8-hour day, and yet they are troubled with unemployment 
even more than, we are. It has not abolishea unemployment. 

The next proposition that is put forward I do not imow that I need discuss— the 
question of unstable currency. That is one theory— -sound currency and bimet- 
mUsnu I will not take up your time with them. Then there is the question as 
to what influence tariff has. I suppose your commission is not taking testimony 
on those subjects. Those are general questions which affect industries as a whede, 
and there can be no permanent remedy for unemployment which does not invdve 
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thest&billl^ofthecnmiioyandthetar^ I simi^ymentiemtlkoee large questions 
for the reason that in the detail remedies which I shall speak of I want to avoid 
the idea that I consider them as a specific, as a cure) hnt simply as a palliative, for 
meeting the exigencies as we find them. 

A practical proposition which I wantto present is this: That the public authorities 
wliich deal directly with nnemployment must deal with those three classes that 1 
mention— those who are able hut unwilling, those who are incapable, and those 
who are partially capable. The modem industry has really increased the number 
of tliat class of people— the chronic unemployed. 

1 was talking with a gentleman the other day in New York. He has in his 
emtdoy a lithographer, paying him $25 a week. Tliat is the union scale. The 
union does not permit an/one to work for less than a week. 9bis«man is 
growing old and can not do a day’s work on that basis. He could earn $1 8 a week 
and would be glad to accept $18 a week, and the employer would keep him at that 
rate, but he is compelled to discharge him, and the man gets no work at all sim- 
ply because of that union standard. Some unions remedy that by a special tri- 
bunal, which will dtr ide in the ca.se of the one man— take testimony as to whether 
he alone should be iKoinitted to work at a lower W’ago without any subterfuge by 
which the scale itself might be broken. 

Another provision is that on public ‘employment, which limits the number of 
hours and fixes tht‘ minimum wage. It compels (contractors on public employ- 
ment to Ik? more careful alK)ut the men they eiii]>loy and to w^ork them harder, 
and if a man does not come up to their standard h«‘ is discharged altogether. The 
general tendency is. owing to the s]»eeding of machinery and the higher pressure 
of modem industry, to increase proi^rtiunately the number of imrtially incapable 
and incouuM*tent workt^rs. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkh.) You think, then, the effect of the minimum wage is to 
increase tlu' numher of unemployed?— A. Yes. 

Q. (.)n tht‘ ground of their not being (luitetfip to the standard?— A. Not quite up 
to the standard. 

Q, (By Mr. Farqtoar.) Have not all the unions provided a remedy in piece- 
work?- A. Piecework is all right. 

Q, And grade entirely from the minimum wage scab? down to the efficiency of 
the man?— A. Yes. 

Q, (By Mr, Kennedy,) When speaking of the partially or totally incapable, do 
you include those* who may Ik? said to be incapable as a result of vice, intemper- 
ance, and so on?— A. Yes; a man who is either physically, mentally, or morally 
weak is less able to hold a job than ever Ijefore, and of coum? in a |H?riod of depres- 
sion he is the first discharged. He is the man likely to get into intemperate and 
vagrant habits, and that number is necessarily increasing, owing to the pressure 
of modem industry, which in this country is higher than in other countries. 
There is no other way out of it. 

Q. Then that chart whi(;h you present, showing the unemployment of the 
English unions, and w'hich shows that in a time of prosperity only a little more 
than 1 i per cent of tlie memlK?r8hip of the unions wjis unemployed, is veiw 
encouraging, is it not, showing there are not many who are imuipable as a result 
of vice or physical deformity ?— A. I should say in regard to that table, it incilndes 
only organized labor, whicn in England is only al)ont 15 or 16 per cent of the total, 
and unemplo}'mc?nt among the unorganized is in czcc?hs of that, and it is among 
the unorganized that these cases would Ik* found. That is where the problem 
is. Booth's figures show as much as 30 per cent in East Loudon, and I think he 
would figure that 10 per cent of the country at large are below the line of effi- 
ciency either morally, mentally, or physically as regards industry. The number 
is exceedingly large in England, and we do not know^ how large it is in this 
country. 

Now, with reference to this bbdy of persons that are lielow the level, they need 
to Ik? dealt with on different standards, and I do not speak of it from my own 
information or opinion, but from the study of what is being done in different 
countries. 

To begin with, I would like to speak of the labor-colony idea, and to show wha^ . 
we have done in this country on that line. You, of course, know about the labor 
colonies. The State of New York has established an epileptic colony near Roches- 
ter. I have never visited it, hut I have interviewed the suMrintendent. Curiously 
it turns out that epilepsy is largely a disease of unemployment, lliere used to 
be various medical theories as to the cause of epilepsy. It was thought to lie a 
genu that got into the backbone, at something of that kind; but ttoy have a 
remedy there in this colony, where they work outdoors. They have a motto, and 
it is tms; “ Fits, no work; work, no fits.” He has cured epilepsy there. He has 
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{oum\ the cure for epilepsy. They have a colony in Ohio aiohg the same lines. 
In Ohio the suwriiitendent of the institution for the feeble-mfeded some years 
ago said that if the State of Ohio would buy 1,000 acres of land and give him all 
the feeble-minded in the State he would make them self-supporting. The State 
of Ohio has rtKjently given him the chance, has it not? 

Mr. A. L. Harris. Yes. 

The Witness. Do you know how far along he has gone? 

Mr, A. L. Harris. That is in its infancy yet. 

The Witness. This pf)int is to be noticed: He said he wanted all the feeble- 
Tninde«l. Som(‘ are totally incapable, while some can do work. Those classes of 
l)eopl»^ who are ladow the level of independence can be made self-supporting if 
put uinler skilled manag(*nient and organized in that way. If they are taken out 
of our ('-(uiters of population, out of the crowded sections, tenement houses, and 
indoor work generally, and init out of doors under management which can make 
their work compulsory— not iienal, but compulsory— there is a chance of maldng 
them self-Hupnorting, and a certain number of them can be restored to efficient 
workers, ca])anle of being pas.sed out into industries in general. 

Now, thcr(* is no reason in the nature of things why that remedy is not appli- 
cable to tramps and drunkards. The Australian colonies have applied it to 
drunkards. Tne man who is convicted of the third offense of public intoxica- 
tion or shown by medical examination to have something like insane indications 
is committed to om* of these colonies. The law has not oeen perfected, but they 
an* working along with that idea in mind. Massachusetts has a dipsomaniac hos- 
pital, where drunkards are s(*nt(‘mred with the idea that they may be cured, but 
they have no provision for compulsory work. They are meeting with no great 
succ^ess. 

In our prisons and county jails— I am speaking of the one at Syracuse, in New 
York, which f know mon' about— I think 40 per cent of the commitments in the 
year are tramps. It is supposed to be a workhouse. Some JK)0 tramps come in 
every year under commitment, sent up from different counties, and supposed to 
work. What they rtnvlly do is to hatch criminals. It turns the tramp into a 
criminal. Now, if there could be soim‘ way devised whereby these tramps could 
be sentenced, not for 0 months, during the cold weather, but until cured, until 
they have l(‘anied how to take a job and keep it, learned some useful trad(*, not 
necessarily making tlnun skilled mechanics, but good farm hands or people who 
could work on large contracts or something of that kind, so they would get the 
habit of industry, w(' would do more than anything else which has been sug- 

S jstcd to meet our i)reH(*nt problem— the* tramp problem and a very large part of 
10 unemployed ])robb'm. That is, to apply to the tramp and drunkard comnul- 
HOry work, but nd it as much as possible of the penal idea, and that would be 
brought about by adopting the colony principle, where all the i)eople live outdoors, 
have their own houses, where there is a sort of seeming indei)endence. They 
have schools and churches and can liave ass<K’iations of several hundred together, 
conducting a little community, but under management and supervision. 

In Holland they have carried that idea a little further, and have a compulsory 
Ixiggar colony, of free-lalior colony, that I take it is provided for tliis partially 
incapable class of ]K>ople, who liorder on the feeble-minded, who are next door to 
thost^ cai(*d for in tlu* epileptic and feeble-minded colonies— that kind of people 
who have never learned h<^w to work, never had any training, technical or other- 
wise, and have not learned how to save money, from different causes— people who 
are provided for in most of our almshouses. The almshouse need not have the 
stigma of pHui)erism even for these tramps wht> are thrown in. It could l>e made 
a lalxu cohmy, where those partially capable of work could be employed, and 
that, I take it, is the idea of the labor colony in Holland and the one now started 
in New Sou Hi Wales. 

(J. (By Mr. (^.arkr. ) Do not imemplojunent and tramping find encouragement 
by maisi’riminate giving on the part of the people?— A. I think the reason why 
pkiple do give iudiscriiuinatelv is IxH'.ause the burden of proof is on the one who 
gives and not on the traniji. The tramp says he can not get work, and therefore 
you give him something. You do not want to make him starve if he really can 
not got work, and the burden is on yon to prove that he can get work. But in 
Holland it is known by every citizen that there is a place where every tramp can 
find work; and if he is going up and down the country begging, the burden of 
proof is on him as to whether he should not be in one of these free colonies or 
one of these compulsory l olonies. And I Indieve in Germany public begging has 
practically been abolished owing ti» the establishment of these institutions. 

Q. Ton have heard of the ex^ieriment in Cambridge, Mass., where, without any 
law on the subject, the people came to the agreement that the city government 
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should establish Im impor^nity for some crude Iciud work, like sawing wood, 
and that tickets sbodla w issued to all the inhabitants, which should be ^veu by 
them to any tramp who applied at their doors; and if he would take a ticket to 
that place he coiud get work and have a lodging, but if he appe^ed ^vithont a 
ticket he could not. In that way the people were saved from ^ving either food 
or money, and the tramp was actually benefited as well as temporarily relieved.— 
A. Yes. Of course, I think that will work to some extent, but it does not have 
the full educational value, in that it does not keep the man long enough or give 
him any training or any steady habits. These people who are tramping are really 
IHMjple who are defective, in a w^ay. and they need some sort of disdpliiu'. Tliey 
net*o something that will restore in them the habit r>f continuous work, and that 
is tlie advantage of this idea. 

A great many i>eople are out of work because they do not know where to go for 
work; and I 8up{K)8e the systematic establishment of employment bureaus would 
be something that might l)e well considered. We have Mtato bureaus in some 
States. There is one thing I would like to say aliout these State and city bureaus, 
and that is this: As far as I have observed them they are not efficient, mainly 
l)ecaiise they are considered as a prditical appointment. That is true in Ohio, or 
was some years ago; I am not certudn how it is now. The difficulty is that the 
man in charge is not ac(]nainted with employers in the iieighborluHnl and does 
not know who wants employees. In St‘attle they have met that pretty well, if I 
am rigidly infornuMl. Tiiere the employm<*nt, bureau is i>ut in ciiarge td' a com- 
mission of unsalaried citizens—leading bnsiiH'SH men. Tlu'y can give their time 
to it. localise it do(*s not take much of their time— just the saiue as they give their 
time t(» any charity they may kdoiig to. The State does not ajjpoint the agent, 
hut they ai)point their oum agent. Hei’ondncts the r(‘giHti‘ation and makes the 
{ic(iuaintance of the employers under tliedirwtiou of these bu.sim*HS imm, who are 
tlu‘mselv(‘s employers. That is an idea that is wortli considering. Where you 
simply have one man a])pointed as the hc^ad of a local employment bureau, whether 
it is a political appointment or oth(*rwise, the chances are that yon will not get 
a man on an ordinary salary who would hav«s connections with employers. It is 
necessary to bring in some sort of employers’ cominitttH! that sliall itself be inter- 
ested in le.ss(*niiig the unemployment, and shall Iw careful that the men recom- 
mended shall have some recommendation, so tlie employer taking them on will 
not be disai)p()iuted and thus lose confidence in the burean. I think the public 
bnrtans have had that defect; and so far as the ]>rivate hunwis are concerned, 
they liave not accomplished much in doing away with unemployment, their work 
lH*ing mainly with domestic and bob'! work. 

Q. ( By Mr. Pun. lips. ) Has then* been much done in the way of public institu- 
tions l»y the States?— A. In New York and Ohit), and probably lUiiiois. 

Q. That is, in a limited way?— A. Yes, in two or three large cities. 

Q. Is there one in New York?— A. There is one in New York City— three in 
Ohio. 

Q. Do yon know what appropriation the one in New York City gets from the 
State?— A. I do not think it gets very much. 

Q. (By Mr. Faik^uhar.) When you sjieak of utility of these public emplo^ent 
bureaus, do yon take cognizance of the fac.t that all the labor unions nearly pro- 
vide for all their unemployed, and for those nonunion men who (iome under tneir 
Jurisdiction?- A. Yes; I am glad you statod that. 

Q. That leaver the great Ixxly of unemployed as unskilled labor?— A. Certainly, 
It has l>eeii shown in London and in this country that at times of depression prac- 
tically no union man has applied for relief from the public authorities. He is 
cared for one way or another by his union. 

Q. What is your opinion of the practical worth of these charitable associations 
in cities, in providing work and shelter and f<K)d for the unemployed?— A. Well, 
I do not like to make any sweeping statements. I can only speak of those I haj)- 
l>en to know, and 1 do not like to mention those. But I think, as far as 1 know, 
they are very unsatisfactory. They are very often imposed ujKin— too often. 
They are not critical as to the worthiness of applicants. The man that takes an 
active part in the religions exercises is more apt to get help than one who does 
not. My prejudice is strong against these bodies. I think they ought not ta be 
encouraged; or if they are, it should be under very strict State supervision of some 
kind, such as the State board of charities and correction. 

Q. fBy Mr. Clabkb.) You think they mean well bnt do not know?— A. Yes. 
They nave not this connection with employers, and they usually degenerate into 
soup houses and indiscriminate relief. I had a very striking experience of that 
kina investigating one of these agencies. I was referred to one of these societies 
by a wealthy gentleman whom I knew quite welL He was a patron of this 
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S and was very proud of it, thinkiug it was doing a great work. I took 
occasion to investigate it ftiUy and find out what it was doing. I think 
aey was worse than thrown away. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do they encourage pauperism?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. PHiLLire.) Can you describe onefly in what way the money was 
thrown away— the particular objectionable features about that kind of work?— 
A. The spf'cial reason was what I mentioned a moment ago, that there is no strict 
examination. Men are put in charge usually who have made a record as good 
men in religious work, and they do not seem to be able to detect these frauds that 
come for relief. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Th^ are gullible?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you any remedy to propose to eliminate these 
chroiiu; frauds?— A. Make them work. 

Q. Com])nlHory work?— A. Compulsory work. Not i>enal work, but compulsory 
work. Make a difference between compulsory and iienal work, and then we would 
educate the public. 

Q. You would have to have a criminal commitment?— A. You would have to 
have the court commitment, but the yjenal character of it would lie done away 
with by the fact that it was out-door work, where they have no fences and no 
walls as in tliese boys’ refonnatories; something of that kind, where the young 
fellow is sent and can escape— they do esc, apt' but are cajitured again, and if a few 
do escape it dof's not matter much. The gentual principle wull hold, I think. 
The main trouble is that the sentiment of the juiblii* is against coercive measures. 
Men get commitments to the is'iiittuitiary and jails, and it has a vicious influence. 
It maKes them criminal Is'cause tlu'y get in a company of toughs, and they spend 
their time loaniing high (Times. Now, if they can be sentenced to a place wiiere 
tln^y do not have time to loaf, where they get fir(‘d, and where they learn some- 
thing, th(' public would not be so stmtimental. Tlujy w'ould still Ix' humane but 
Ann (uiougli to effect a remedy. Tim reason why I dilate on it is that I think the 
number of people (»f this kind— drunkards and tramps— is increasing. 

(h (By Mr. Phillips^ What would you do with the product of their toil or 
lalwT?— A. That is a difficult question. 

How is that managed in Holland?— A. Their object is to do away as much 
as possibh^ witli machine labor and have imxst of the work hand labor, and to 
maiiufimture the things wdiioh they can use in their colony rather than things 
which would be sold on the market. They have one tract 16 miles long and I do 
not know how wide, but it is a larg(' area. It would seem that unfo proper 
management such iioople could be made largely self-supporting without (lealing 
with tlie outside worm, if you have a colony as they have there in Holland. 

Do they not after a certain time allows them a certain amount of ground for 
their owui use?-;-A. In the frw colony they can go with their family, but I think 
the New Zealand aud Australian method* is superior in that respect. The criti- 
cism is made that in the fre<; colony in Holland, by giving the oeggar the i(iea 
that he can stay there always, they do not present a sufficiently high aim or goal. 
They simply hxjate there, have their family, and multiply and produce incom- 
petents. 

In New South Wales the parliamentary commission that has been sitting on that 
subject has just proposed that this colony Ik? a temporary place, and that having 
showrn his (^omiietency there, he can be promoted, as it were, to a homestead 
on Government laud. That is, the Government makes use of the unemployed to 
clear off tht> ijrickly pear, for example, w'here the land is being ruined over a large 
area by that plant. They clear it off and drain it. and having thus opened it up, 
they take tho.se more competent and transfer them to the assisted settlements, or 
something of that kind. Tliey carry with them a cow and a horse, possibly, and 
the Gb)vernment loans them something at 4 per cent and does not tax them on Hie 
improvements, but simply on the land value. So they are enoonraged to get all 
that they can out of the settlement. 

They have considered that very riilly in New South Wales, and the plan which 
they recommended last year seems to lie quite interesting, but whetner it will 
work out I do not know. Of cxiursc, in this country such a remedy depends on 
having a large tract of vacant land, and if that were at all contemplated, it would 
probably have to bo by the National Government, be(‘ause it would be necessary 
to have these people taken from the Eastern Stat^ onto the land* 

The Salvation Army carries on such colonies out West, and the railroads out 
there are encouraging it. They give them cheap tran^xiirtation and they have 
helped them a great in starting these colonies. If some large enterprise were 
undertaken of that kind, some plan worthy of. the subject, it would doubtlesB 
reo^ve the assistance of the railroads, as they have already done such work, and 
it might accomplish something. 
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In New Zealand 1 think they have the best labor gaiette which is found In any 
country. France has one, as has also Belgium and England. There is none in 
this country. The labor gazette is simply a monthly pulmoation which describee 
briefly the state of employment in the oinerent cities and looalitieB and the rates. 
Now, a workingman would want to know where would be the beet place to go. 
He sees that in Auckland things are rather overcrowded. Here are a number of 
other places where there is a demand for labor. The ignorance of our unskilled 
laborers, who have not the benefit of labor unions, os to where to go— and in a 
countiy of this kind the difficulty is greater than in a small countiy— would be 
overcome largely by such a labor gazette. At least one of the labor unions in 
tliis country that 1 know of has created an interstate agency of that kind, the 
center being in New York, and they keep in touch with employers througuout 
the country and agree to furnish tiiem labor. Then they nave reports every 
week as to the mmit}er of men out of employment in the various unions, and they 
can send word tt) the hxial to send men ^ that place. The labor unions can take 
up a matter of that kind much easier than the unskilled lalK)rers. 

In general . it seems t o me that for relief for the unemploy wl wo must look toward 
agriculture, toward the reconstniction and resurrection ot agricultural conditions. 
This came to my attention esiiecially in New York alnuit }i years ago when the 
association for tlu‘ im])roving of the condition of the jifKir found that men from the 
country were crowding into the city, and so they sent out 2 commissioners into 
New York State to find out w’hy peoph' would not stay on the fivrms. They found 
out that HO per cent of the children of farmers refused to stay on the farm. Those 
are tlie figun's which they give. Eighty-.'<ix iier cent of thi; farmers’ sons refuse 
to stay on th(‘ farm, and a large per cent of the farmers themselves would come 
to the city if they knew how to do it. But this commission found also that there 
was one section of Ni'w York State where that was not tnie,and that was amund 
Coniell University, wliere, owing to the exiK^rimental station there and the activ- 
ity of the station, they liad educated the farmers of that ueighborluxKl in scientific 
agri fixture, in diversifying their crops; and so On, and had made agriculture both 
interesting and iirofitable. Tlmt was 3 years ago, 1897. I do not suppose similar 
things could be said at the present time about agriculture. It is doubtless in bet- 
ter shape. In general, their remedy W'as that in order to relieve the ixiverty and 
pauperism and unemployment of the cities something must Ixi done to get men 
back into the country. And this labor-colony idea is one of the remedies along 
that line. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) The labor-c‘.olony idea is based primarily on public 
improvement of some kind, is it not, rather than a private iiroductive enterprise?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Reclamation of waste land, et<5.?— A. Yes. When we 
come to public employment there is one thing that ought to Ixi said: Public 
employment naturally ocicurs to most people as an immediate remedy, furnishing 
relief of some kind, but this thing is to lie noted, that if it is to bo effective relita 
the employment should not be made through contractors. It should be made a 
matter of direct employment by the public authorities, hiring the men themselves 
and paying them the wages and planning the work. If yon will remember the 
reports made a short time ago as to the distribution of this million dollars in Porto 
Rico to assist unemployment, you will remember it was done through contract- 
ors and there was much complaint that they cut the w^ages, as they could do in 
a period of depression, and they compelled the men to purchase from company 
stores, and so on, so that the benefit designed did not accrue. That is not an 
isolate case. In general, it is found that work of that kind must be under the 
direct employment of the state to avoid that difficulty. 

In English states and recently in this country the laws regarding the prevailing 
rate of wages have been aimed at that evil in a way. In London and in Great 
Britain it wew out of the investigations in the sweat shop, and it was found that 
army clothing was being made in sweat shops by contractors at very low pay. 
So the Government intr^uced a clause requiring that in all public contracts the 
prevailing rate of wages be paid. In London the difficulty of enforcing that 
contract has led them to adopt in a good many cases the muiiicipal constmctioii 
of public works— that is to say, they create a Doard of public works and they have 
constructed in London so far insane hospitals, public buildings, tenement houses, 
and have put down paving, sewer work, and laid pipe, ana different things of 
that kind. Now, in the work they have done there one policy that they nave 
adopted has been to increase the activity of work in the winto, when private 
emwyment is slack, and thus to take up ^he unemployed as much as possible. 

It is an interesting experiment in Bost^ in that regard which has been made 
in the waterworks department. The waterworks depa^ent in Boston is endeav- 
Cffing to give steady employment now to its men rather than throw them off in 
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the winter and make them a public charge. I do not know how they are doing 
now, but 2 years ago. I know, they had machines for thawing out tne ground, 
even went so far as to have steam machines to thaw out the gr'ound in order to 
lay water pipe in the winter; and they made the report that it was done as cheaply 
as it was under the old system, under the old cdrcumstances—that is, taking the 
whole staff aiifl the way in which they can readjust and reorganize the staff, the 
department can lay pipe in the winter as cheaply as before. Whether this is car- 
ri^ out by later exi^rientje, I do not know. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I suppos<‘ you are aware that the metropolitan water 
botird is (tarrying on a gi’eat deal of new work. How would it do in a city where 
there is no new work to In* undertaken, except occasionally to extend a main?— 
A. That is, what kind of work would b(i found for winter work? 

Q. Yes. — A. Well, in our northern climatothat is very difficult. I have heard 
a great many projects, and I think that is practically tin* difficulty of charity 
organization wHUeties— to find a quantity of wintcu work. The only thing that I 
can mention is that if you have a public d(q>artment, a street department, or 
water department, or stjwer department, that makes it its policy tf) increase the 
vfinter employment rather than the suiumer (‘inployment, it would be able to dis- 
cover ways of doing more tlian is being d<»ne now. In London it is being done, 
and this one examplt^ in Boston is the only thing 1 know of in this country. 

(J. Yon would recommend that this whole matter of imblic employment should 
Iw divorced from politi(;s as much as possible?— A. Yes; without doubt. As to 
politics 1 would liK(‘ to say this: J think, juactically, the greatest discovery made 
m public (unph^yment in tliis country was that which (Jolonel Waring introduced 
into the street-sweeping ffi'partimuit in New York. He b)ok men who had been 
under {I rf^ginu* of the grossest kind of political favoritism— about 2,000 street 
swt'ciMirs— and mad(* tluuii effectivt*. The principal thing he did was to organize 
them into a self-governing board of arbitration, in away. There an' 40 stables 
and some 50 men in each stable on an average. He* had each stalde organized 
into a union, as it W(*re. TIk'u. in that way, the 40 stables (*ach elected t >ne imunber 
to the board of rejiresentati ves of the street sweepers, which met by itsedf in secret, 
the commissioner himself having no representati ve there. Now, if anybody mad(» 
a complaint against si foreman (m account of ill treatment, for instance, his re]>- 
resentative carried it before that board. If that board agn*(Hl that it was not well 
founded, they turned it down and that was the last of it. It hi.s fellow-employees 
would not sustain him he had no chance M’hatever. And tln^y turned down about 
two-thirds of the complaints in that way. If they agreed that the complaint was 
well founded, it was tfien carried up to a board compos(‘dof 5 members elected by 
this representativehourd of 40 and .5 other memb(*rs appointed by Colonel Waring 
hiuiseli from the Buperintciuh'nt's staff. These 10 men considered this appeal of 
this cmplon'c against the foreman, and they settled in tlcit way every case that 
was brought before them except one. There was only one that went to Colonel 
Waring himself, and he d(;cidea in tavfir of the man in that orui case. 

The nlea there it seems to me is this: Under any sy.stem of public employment 
in this country we are bound to have the workingmen get tin* idea that they can 
appcial ov('r tile heads of the htremen to somebody. Tliey will appeal to the 
alderman, to th<' district leader, to the political boss; they are going to have the 
apiieal. Now, the ordinary political machine, as instanced by Tammany in New 
York, lives on that kind of thing. Waring took that all out of their hands. The 
alderman, the Ikiss, or the district leader could go and deal with the head of the 
strwt-s weeping department. But he created a tribunal with rules of pnwednre 
and with records so that conqdaints could Ik* dealt with in such a way tliat fairness 
could l)e swun'd. The result was that if that had lH*en continued the street- 
BWtHining deiiartment would havt* continxu'd in that high state of efficiency which 
It had during that timt* and which was very remarkable. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) But in the cities wliere the street sweeping is done by 
contract, and tbe city soinetimos divided into 3 or 4 or 5 districts, it is impossible 
to carry that out?— A. You can not do it bv contract. It is b^ed on direct 
employinent. 

0* (By Mr. CiARKE.) Why was Waring's sj-stem discontinued in New York?- 
A. I am not able to I supixise they did not want to have self -government. 

Q» It was a result of the ]K>litical change, was it not?— A. TTiis lasted as long as 
h« held. Several other changes ttH>k place at the same time. 

The most evident, patent, and obviona cause of unemployment in this country 
is inunigratiou. I have talked with officials on that subject, and they will say 
that after investigating the subject they can not locate any place, can not say 
definitely, that immigration does cause unemployment; but if you mean in New 
York State, New York City, the industries, if you mean toWjoo workers, or the 
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K ent trade, or stonecutters, why. they will have to make a concession there. 

ose cases immigration does cause unemployment. It seems that immigra- 
tion in our Eastern States with reference to the untiled labor is a very seri- 
ous matter in the question of unemployment. Some of the unions protect them- 
selves in interesting ways. There is one union that charm |50 initiation fee for 
a foreiraer and $3 for a naturalised citizen; and then another union, the endneers’ 
union, has induced the State of New York to pass a law that the license for sta- 
tionary engineers should lie granted only h) citizens. There are a great many ways 
like that that are coining in to protect the local and different lalwr interests. In 
those trades that are affected there seems to Is? no doubt that there has lieen a 
decline, not only a decline of wages, but where the union hml lieen able to keep up 
its wages they complain that the amount of emplo}Tuent has decreased, owing to 
the incre.'ised number of nonunionists; and, of course, the immigration breaks 
down tlie unions. 

EXPLANATION OP CHART. 

I have drawn up another chart In^re. which may be of interest to you [pro- 
ducing chart 1 . As you, of coursts know, immigration comes t(‘ this country only 
during times of prosi>erity. and 1 will show you the line of prices. The solid line 
indicates the prices based on th(‘ average pric(‘s for the jieriod 18711-1880, shimung, 
first, the period from the dt'pression from 1870 to the great prosperity of 1881 and 
1882, and th<*n the d«*i»ression of 1884 and 188.*): then the d(*i>ression of 1808, and 
this reel'll t period of pros])erity. The other lint*, tin* broken liin', indicates the 
amount of immigration into this country, and you will see the twoliiu-s are prac- 
tically parallel. The iiuinher of immigrants rose from something less than 2(K),000 
in 1878-70 to 8(M).()00 in 1881-82. I do not think that adds anything to what you 
know, hut it hrings out distinctly and clearly that immigration deiRUids upon 
opportuuitie.s in tliis country— that is to say, the immigrant is not going to come 
where there is no work. He is not coming to this country unless he has prospects 
of a job. and be has pretty goisl knowledge, because most of tht'in,! believe, come 
through correspondence with their friends in this country. In iwriods of depres- 
sion, of course, this immigration matter accumulates with other causes, and 
although there is a smaller number that come and a greatt'r numto that go ba<jk, 
yet at that time it creates more unrest. During this |>eriod of prosiierity I have 
taken iiains to ask some labor-union jieciple in Now York, and they complain tliat 
owing to the immigration they have lK*en unable to got any increase in wages 
commensurate with the increased prictis. 

Q. Do you think that is an enlightened judgment of theirs?— A. I do not know. 
That is just talking with some of the leaders. I have not gone among the men 
or th(^ employers, and I have not made any special study of the subject; but that 
is the way they talk about it. I do not Imow to what extent that would lx* sus- 
tained. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is it also a fact that those immigrants that have lieen 
coming in have bwn able, by staying here 8, 4. or 5 years, ultimately to learn 
tiades and displace Americans?— A. Y(;s; 1 supiKwe so. Of course we have to 
moke a distinction between the different immigrants who go to the jilaces where 
they start for. If they are distributed out in the West, if they go out where 
there is a demand, then of course the pressure is not so great, but in the Eastern 
cities and States it certainly is a very serious matter. You rememlxr when the 
canal was built in New York State. I think that appropriation of 19,000,000 was 
largely owing to the labor vote. They thought they would get a job. Wlwt did 
occ.ur was that the contrai^tors brouglit in Italians, and the Italians did not 
mtronize the merchants, and when the contractors finished the job they left the 
Italians there for public charities. That is wiiat was done, and a particular case 
liki- that ought to he met in some way. Whether that involves a similar judg- 
ment on all industries is another question. Each race and each trade shomd be 
taken up. and each section of the country may have a different evidence. 

There is one thing I ought to say, 1 think, about the statistics of immipation. 
That is the alleged greater criminality of foreigners. It is often stated, I see, 
that the foreign bom furnish more than their proportion of criminals to our 
pi i sons and penitentiaries. If you will notice the way in which these figures am 
txmipiled, they are usually based on a total population of foreign bora. Crime is 
a phenomenon of adult population, and of a male population^ practically, so the 
comparison ought really to l>e based on a proportion of the cnminals or commit- 
ments compared with me proportion of adult males in some race or nationality, 
fore^ ana American. For example, the foreigners come to this country after 
they are 15 or 18 years of age. ^eir proportion of adults is much larger 
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than the native. I think about 47 per cent of native-born Americans are over 
31 years of age, while 85 per cent of the foreign bom are over 31 years of age. 
Oonseqnently, the foreigner might have nearly twice as much crime, compared 
with the totm iiopnlation, as the native bom. and yet, compared with the adnlt 
population, they would have only the same quantity of crime. That has been 
pointed out by some statisticians, but in the popular literature it does not seem 
to have taken hold yet, and statistics in the census are made to show worse 
against the foreign bom in the matter of crime than the case actually warrants. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is it not shown by the sociological stuaies in this 
country that the first generation of the foreigner is the one tliat contributes 
largely to the criminal classesV—A. That is very true. The point, however, is 
this: I think that the foreigner and the children of foreigners contribute more 
largely to the minor crimes and misdemeanors— dmnkenness, etc\— than they do 
to the large crimes. For example, I figiire out on this basis: In the matter of 
prisoners in the prisons in l«iK) on commitments for drunkenness the number of 
foreign-bora children was five times as large as of native-lwra children: whereas 
on the general average of all crime it was only a little oyer 80 or 40 ]wr cent 
higher, showing that their prtieminence in the statistics cfunes from these minor 
crimes. Now, in any treatment of the subject that ought to be taken into account, 
undoubtedly the foreigners and children of foreigners are the worst element 
which w'e have in this country— the nativc-l)oni children of foreigners are the 
w^orst element. They art* the iKSKllnm and Inim elenumt, not the tramp element 
necessarily. The tram]) element is largely American stock. They may be the 
second geu(*ration of foreigners, but largely they Hr(‘ American stock. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillii^s.) How does it come that such a large jwreentage of tramps 
are American or Eiiglisli-speaking people?— A. I will tell you one thing I noticed 
in the printing trade within the united States. There are a great many tramjis 
in the |)rintiug trade, old fellowrs, on the n)tt<l. Along in 1875 and 1870 there was 
a (leju’ession. You remember a great many p(*oi)h‘, almost the stime as Coxey’s 
army, w’ere roaming at that time. I <h) not know wiiy those American printers 
should have stiirtod out at that tiim*: a iminlKu* of them were well-educated fel- 
low’s; hut they were men w'ho had probably Ijceii dissolute and dninkards and 
W’ere liot steady, and it is that kind of men which ar(‘ on the road. But the Ger- 
man i>rinters are a very steady set. I do not know why it is. 

(By Mr. Farquhar.) In the printing tradt? was not a good deal of it 
accounted for through Stab? printing, which brought mem from various swjtiona 
for Stat(‘-priiiting work in winti'rs?— A. Well, that is a migratory trade. 

O. (By Mr. Phillips. ) A large per cent f)f foreigners are employed on railrf)ad8 
and public works, and Americans may not like to work with them, and hence 
W‘ek other eDqdoyinent. D(m*s that enter into the tramp question very materi- 
ally?— A. I should think it did. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Was tramping in a trade somewhat encouraged by 
what iH known as tramp States hidping them along from place to place?— A, Yes. 

Q, (By Mr. Farquhar.) Did many of these unions, up to 1880, in issuing these 
traveliuc cards upon which the meiKKiuldget help if they wanted it — which they 
very seluom did— encour^e this tramping?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have you discovered any reason why the children of the 
foreign bora should be hoodlums any more than the children of native-born?— A, 
In the case of the foreign bom jiarent, the father and mother, we will say, can 
not talk English, they can not keep control of the children. The child goes out 
and disolicys. If he were in his own country, and the parent knowing all the 
neighlxirliood and the interests and surroundings, and the child himself being 
disdplineil by outsiders more directly, they could keep the child under control; 
but they break away here. I do not know now accurate I am, but my idea is that 
it is the Irish young that swell that number more than any other. I doubt 
whether you find the children of Germans and the children of Italians as bad as 
the children of the Irish. I can bring other authorities that concur with me. I 
can not lie held to figures on it, but it is simply my general impressiim, 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would compulsory education , A. (Interrupting.) 

Compulsory education? The schools come up ^inst that o uestion vrith reference 
to the compulsory education law, and I tnink they find that the children of 
f ort^igners are more difficult to deal wrlth. 

The State of Minnesota has practically wiped the hoodlum element out of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, and they have done it through what they call the board of 
State guardians for children, which has authority to go into me cities and take 
these children away from parents who are nnable to control them mid find homes 
forl^em in the country— put them on farms— and keeping careful supervision over 
tbem. They have been at work on that for nearly 30 years. Tb» State board ot 
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charities claims that the hoodlum element is practically wiped out of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. That seems severe and harsh, but it is done largely through 
mori influences instead of actual numbers taken out. Of course, when one 
family sees a child taken away from the neighbors it has a good effect. 

Q. ( By Mr. Clarke. ) Have you studied the statistics of Massachusetts in regard 
to that system?— A. Yes; I am acquainted with the officiala there and have looked 
into that. 

O. (Bv Mr. Phillips.) Are they doing the same kind of work in Massachu- 
setts?— A. Yes; and in Washington here the board of guardians is doing good 
Work. Indianapolis has one. 

I have Ikxui quite attentive to the subject of arbitration on account of my inter- 
est in comi)u]8ory arbitration. I have inquired among lal)or people as to what 
was their objection against compulsory arbitration, and I find that their objection 
is simply that they distrust the courts, and the employers, some of them, say that 
that is tneir objection. If that be so, whether the ground is sound or not, it is 
something that might be met in another way. We have to distinguish between 
the two elements of compulsi^m in the arbitration scheme. One is the compel- 
ling of the enforcement of tlu! award, and the other is compelling the award to bo 
made. Now I (san not s(‘e why it would not be jiossible to divide those two prop- 
ositions and emmt a htw, espf'cially in the case of railroads and street (;ars. which 
would comiH'l h(dh parties to provide and esiiecially to reach some sort of an 
iigreemiuit. If it were done, by a shrewd judge or presiding officer, in the case of 
compulsory arbitration, he would acjt as a mediator, with the aK.surance on the 
part ()f both sides that if they did not themselves reach an agreement h(' would 
imv«' tli(» ultimate ]V)wer of deciding. Now, I can not see, if that condition comes, 
why it is not. possible to devise some way of simply compelling both sides to come 
into a court, or into some sort of a body, by which it should not be held necessa- 
rily that any one man should decid(! l>etw(!en the two, but that they should in some 
way reatii an a.gr(‘emeTit. Tluit, I understand, is largely the way it is done in 
Now Zealand. At the same time we can not havi* a compulsory law until a great 
majority of tin* people are in favor of it, and I believe the people are in favor of 
such a nu'asiire at tin! present time There are but a few employers— and it is 
imwtly the employers, I heliin’C— that would olnect, that stand in the way of arl)i- 
tration. It was so in the anthracite cas('. There are but few employers that 
really reject it. The great majority of employers are in favor of it, and the com- 
pulsory law is simply a necessity on a(5count of those few t hat hold, as it wer(\ a 
strategic position, for by refusing to consent to arbitration tliey can compel their 
competitors to refuse. A man that will not consent to arbitration will not liave 
tlie right conditions in his business, and owing to c()mi)etition (;an undersell the 
others. Now, the (ioercion principle is usually misunderstood in this country. It 
is not coercion in tlie sense that it is going to compel all employers or all unions 
to submit, but is coercion witli nine-tenths of the employers and nme-tenths of 
the unions which can be dictated to by this other tenth owing to its strategic 

} s)sition. If it is put in law the public then has a right to demand peace. These 
hw that ar(' holding out and standing out against it— as they have an advantage, 
as long as wt* do not have some sort of compulsion they can not be brought into 
court to make some sort of an agreement. As to whether that could be done or 
not I do not know. 


Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Do you think that the public have a sufficient interest in 
the sunjt^trt to justify public interference in private dispute in all cases where 
large iiuinliers are concerned?— A, I think in certain disputes the public has an 
interest. That would be a question for each investigation, as to each interest. 

Q. (By Mr. FAEquHXK.) For instance, the Cleveland surface railway strike?— 
A. Yes. I should say there, decidedly. 

Q. Positive interference on the part of the public there?— A. Yes. 

Q. For the regulation of a public utility?— A. Yes. They prostrated business, 
they destroyed confidence, and they injured the community, so they must be 
brought to terms. It is nt)t that justice can be done that the courts are estab- 
lifihea. Some great lawyers claim that the courts have decided wrong just as 
often as they have decided right. It is not in order lhat ab.solute justice may lie 
done, but that the settlement may Iw made, possibly, and that the community 
may go on. If they make one decision wrong, thei e is a chance to make another 
rignt. The next decision may be reversed and progress may be made. There is 
always a chance to improve. No justice can w made on one side or the other 
under conditions of violence or public disturbance. It must be done under the 
supervision of a tribunal of some kind that has power to a certain extent. As to 
how far they will go, that is a question for lawyers. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You are not sure, then, that compulsory arbitration 
ooud obtain in this counta^?— A. With the public? 
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Yes, or with the workingmen, organized or unorganized.— A. 1 think at 
present they distrust it. 

Q. Then your judgment would lead this commission to report in favor of 
remedial legislation coming as close to compulsory arbitration for a full settle* 
nient as might he found j^ssible?— A. I should tnink you could gt) as far as I 
have mentioned— <!()mpel the two sides to make an a^eement and leave the 
ai*.tual onforcemonl until later, 

Q. What do you think of the provision of the Ohio law that a joint application 
to the State board may contain a stipulation that the decision of the board shall 
l>e binding upon the j^iirties to the extent stipulated and that the decision may to 
that extent w* enforced as a rule of court in the court of common pleas in each 
countyV— A. Well , it is still ixjssible that one side may refuse to make any stipula- 
tion, may refuse to come in. I should say that that Ohio law is jpod as far as it 
goes. That is an excellent feature and should \w> added to this, 1 suppose. But 
my idea is that in addition to that there could In? some provision by which not 
merely the party that prolongs the (controversy should b(‘ puiii8he{l if he did not 
o3er arbitration, but the other party if be diil not accept arbitration could also 
l)e punished, then leaving the enforcement to a series of stipulations between the 
parties. 

Q. Do you Iwlieve it would Ik* a favorable condition to always have a stipula- 
tion in all tlies(‘ acts of the legislatures that both parties, when they come to dis- 
agi*e(uuents of that kind and notice comes to the Btate and lixial boards, shall 
remain in status ([uo— the men remain at work?— A. Yes, and th(ui iKissibly l^)th 
sides appoint n'presentatives, or have soim* provisions to apjKunt th(*m. and 
they should bt‘ oronglit together under such circiimstan(;es and niak(» some 
agreement, and then add this ftjature of stipulations as to what tlu‘y would abide 
by, if necessary. I belie^'e with that st(‘p in advance it would sism coun? to be so 
ai>par(‘nt, and the majority of the court dwisiuns so just, and their tiuio Isung 
limited to 1 year, that it would not be very long b(*fore th(j public would perceive 
and the unions thomsolv(‘,H would perceive that they could accept the further 
addition of cxmiimlsory enforcement. 

Q. There is, a.s you are aware, (piite a strong feeling in this country against the 
court in the matter of injunctions. Would not these mutual stipulations for 
tra(l(‘ agre(‘meuts of unions with (‘uiployers [jractie.ally do away witli a great 
many of these* injunctions offensive to the public and employees?— A. Yes. They 
occur only in cases of dispute. The injunction does have that disadvantage, that 
it does not give a hearing, whib* arbitration gives a lumring. If the courto that 
issue injunctions would at the same time constitute themselves into a tribunal 
for luiaring, they might reiicli the matter there directly without legislation. I 
do iu»t know but they have a right to do that. 

Q. (By Mr. C^i.arki:. ) You do not mean to say there is no hearing in the case 
of the injunction? You refer merely to temporary injunction?— A. Temporary 
injunction. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ; When the public is called iiiKm to protect lifcj and 
proiierty, lias it not a tKjrfect right to com|iel some kind of an adjustment of the 
trouble?— A. And then enforce it? 

Q, Enforce it: ye.s.— A. Tliere is one thing alsmt the i!nf(>rcement of an order 
that I am unable to get around ye*. If the decision is against the unions, it 
means a coinptdling of personal service, which is contrary to our ordinary view 
of labor contract. A lals ir contract is a contract which is not enf orcijable against 
a laborer, as a rnh*; and if you comixjl a laborer to keep at work, he brings the 
objection that it is returning to a species of compulsory labor, and I have not 
thought out yet just how much weight that ought to have. My idea is, though, 
if we could se(* the thing at work we would see tnat that objection was visionary; 
that it would not be such an injustice: but we have not seen it at work yet, and 
we do not know but we ought to get the situation esiiecially so we can see it at 
wor iv , for the public usually judges by results, rather than by reasoning. I would 
say, a.s a general principle, that the public has a right to enforce that and has a 
right to take away a man’s liberty, if necessary for peace and welfare, but it 
must do it cautiously, because it can not create an uprising or create disaffection 
which would overturn the laws as a whole. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Would it be a great injustice to the employer of labor 
to V > >mpel him to pay an advance, for instence, when his profit would not justify 
it?— A. Yes, if the court should be so ill informed as to render an unjust decision; 
then, of course, it would be a hardship to enforce it. The whole thing turns on 
having an honest and well-informed decision. The decision ought never to bo 
made by a court, a judge, if possible to avo^d it— that is, the decision ought to 
be made by the interested parties. 1 1 ought to be a conference, a compulsory con- 
ferenoe of the two sides, and they ought to make the dacision. The judge’s bosi- 
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nMt la dsiply to preside and bring them together onpointa of dilEerenoe a^iee 
If he can not overcome the narrow and tmeaeential dmertncea, and he oo|^ to 
bring ihem down to the point where they agree on flomething. 

Q« What wonld yon think of a law compelling the laborers, before th^ went 
on a strike, to arbitrate or apply for it, or vice versa, in a lockont; m the* otto 
> 1 ^ , that such a thing Bhould not occur until they had practically arbitrated it 
tbemselv6s?>-'A. Yes. 

Q, Compelling an arbitration amoi^ themselves before that could occur?— A. 
then I would go a step further. Besides that, say, if the laborers were going 
to strike they must propose arbitration, and furthermore the employers must 
accept arbitration, and the two sides muri be brought together. 

Q. And the same in the case of the lockout?— A. And the same in Ihe case of 
the lockout— that is, the side that takes the initiative, starts the wheel in motion, 
and then the other side must respond and the two be brought together under the 
supervision of the State. 

Q. (By Mr, A. L. Harris.) In your opinion wonld a comi)ulsory arbitration 
law be conducive to trade arbitration?— A. I think so. My idea is— and I am rather 
worried about it that it has not worked out so well in New Zealand in that way. 
I expected in New Zealand there would be more disputes settled outside of court 
than in the court. I do not toow why it has not occurred; I thought it would. 
My idea was that, knowing they must come to a decision through public author- 
ity, they would much prefer to come to it, as many are doing now, through their 
own conferences. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Probably that very fact, that cases are being carried to 
the courts, shows that the parties in New Zealand are satisfied with that way of 
adjustment.— A. Perhaps that is so. Cf course the judge who decddes in New 
Zealand is an apiwintee of the Crown. He is not subject to politics. He is 
appointed by the govenior^eneral, who is an appointee of the Crown, and he is as 
near independent as any omcial can be found in any pla<'e; that is, he is as near 
independent of local politics as any official can be found in any place. We have 
nothing like it in this country. That is where the colonial possessions of Eng- 
land have an advantage aliove party politics, and consequently they seem to have 
some advantage in the matter of judges. 

Q. We have a near approach to it where the judges are appointed by the gov- 
ernor of a State, or the President of the UnitM States, witn the advice or con- 
sent of the Senate— apiwinted for life, or during good behavior.- A. The trouble 
about that is this: The trade unions distrust judges who are appointed, and the 
employers distrust judges who are elected, and me situation is insolvable under 
our Institiitions; but in New Zealand the judge is neither elected nor appointed; 
that is, he is not appointed by a man who fa elected. With us he fa appointed by 
a man who is ejects. That is the difference. 1 think there can hardly be any 
doubt that our^oui-ts have been appointed with reference to their views on con- 
stitutional questions; whether on other questions or not, I do not think it can be 
sbown. But Massachusetts, by the way, is the only State which appointe judges. 
All the rest of them elect. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TB8TI1I0HY OF HOH. LTCUEOBB P. MCCORMACK, 

labor CommissUmer of the State of Indiana. 

The oommfasion met at 10.50 a. m., Vioe-Chairman 
time Hon. L. P. McCorinack, of Indianapolis, was introdui 


i, and, 


britig duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By ttr. Farquhar.) Please state your name, residenoe, and official poei- 
Hqh.— L yeurgus P. McCormack, Indianapolfa, Ind.; labor commissioiier for 
Ihe State of Indiaaa, representing the labor interests. 

. Whai has been your experience in the ranks of labor?— A. I am a printer by 
e; worked at the trade for pretty near 40 years at diiSriWt Hmee, aTmoet oon- 

)i^t«|onbeeaamsniber of the local or iuitoaluntohttlmttto?<-A» 

rltOlooiuieoted with the printing body?— A« Tes; lamriSla 
— araphioal Cnion, No. 1, $m 
Uvim, 
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Mr. Far<}UHab. If yoa have any paper to read»tJieoamiuiMi<m would be 
to hear it now. 

The Witness (reading): ''Arbitration, as ameans of adjustment of differences 
between capital and laDor, is rapidly gening popularity in Indiana. In some 
trades it has almost taken the place of the strike. Approval of this instrumen- 
tality finds strong expression in the ranks of labor ana is more constantly cham- 
pioned among the practical workers and thinkers on economic subjects in labor 
organizations. In some trades so popular has this method become that in annual 
contracts in which wages and working conditions are up’eed npon for the enstdnff 
season provision is m^e that all controversies which may arise shall be settleo 
by arbitration without cessation of work. Not only is it tnie that arbitration 
is prescribed, but the observance of tlie agreement is made mandatory. 

“ The trades which hedge themselves alxmt with such i)rei*^utionaryl«gislation 
are not few, but many. E(|ually gratifying is the fact that the trades most 
friendly to arbitration in Indiana are those represented by the older and stronger 
organizations. In many of these organized industries of Indiana, wages, hours of 
]alx>r, working conditions, and other controversial matters are taken up by dele- 
gated representatives of employers and workmen in annual (lonvention, and after 
a series of negotiations, sometimes extending through weeks, differences are 
adjusted and agreements jierfected which eiianle the contracting parties to con- 
tinue in hannonious relationship during the life of the agreement. Thus the 
industrial situation, in so far as strikes are concerned, is very greatly simplified. 
With these settlements occuning aiiimally and Iwiiig observwl in a spirit of sin- 
cerity, there is growing up a Is^tter feeling tlirougli a fuller (umfiaence and a 
stronger stmtiment of re<‘iprocal dep«mdenco and trustfulness. Moreover, there 
can Ik) no doubt that in many instances iK'tter results have been secured by arbi- 
tration than if strikes hud l)een em]>loyed as a means of settlement. Brute force, 
as typified by the average strike, involves so many of the elements ot repugnance 
and naturally arouses such a degree of (uimbativeness that even where settle- 
ments are made by means of them the (‘onditions are, in many if not most 
instances, less advantageous than if a more |ieaceful and rational method of con- 
ciliation or arbitration nad lH*en employed. By no means the least harmful evil 
growing out of strikes is the continued effect of the resultant estrangement. 
iTiis estrangement not infre<iuently lingers long with employers after the unfor- 
tunate events which produced it have grown dim with age in the mind of the 
public and possibly of the workmen as well. It retards future negotiations, chills , 
whatever friendly feeling or sympathy may have existed ft>r the striking work- 
men, creates a lack of confidence, and lessens the prospects for the establishment 
of those more frieiKlly relations l>etweeii employer and employee the existenc-e of 
which is so essential to (!ongenial cooi)eration and mutual in’osperity, 

“ The interest which the public has in the peaceable settlement of industrial 
disputes strongly emphasizes the importance of arbitration. Commercial and 
industrial inten^ts are l)ecoming more closely interwoven and their interdepend- 
en(;e more firmly established day by day. There is no such thing as independence 
either in industrial or commercial life. Dependence is mutual. When, there- 
fore, this mutual relationship is strained by the unusual C/Onditions which a strike 
begets, the evils are felt through the entire correlated interests. Thus npon 
innocent persons are entailed pecuniary leases. This fact forces ns to confront 
the proposition, Is it not the duty of the State, and under some circumstances 
the General Government, to reduce these recurring disturbances 1o a minimum 
by proper lemslation? Indiana has done much in this matterr The le^latnre 
m 1897 estamished a labor commission. The law requires that the commisrioners 
shall be appointed by the governor and shall hold office for 4 years. It further 
requires that one of the commissioners shall have been for not less than 10 years 
an employee in some depa^ent of industry in which it is usual ta employ a 
number of persons under single direction and control, and shall be at the tiine 
of his appomtment affiliated \\ith the labor interest as distingniiOied from 
capitalist interest or employing interest. The other commissioner shall have 
been for not less than 10 years an employer of labor in some department of 
industry in which it is usual to employ a number of persons under single direc- 
tion and control, and shall be at the time of his appointment affiliated with 
employing interest as distinguished from the J&bm interest Neither of such 
oouoiussioners shall be less tbah 40 years of age, and they shall not be memben 
oi the same political party, and neither of them shall hold any other office during 
the time for which be sh^ be appointed. 

" The (xnninission has a dual charact^; it is both a board of conciliation and 
a board of arbitration. The law declares it to be the duty of the cennmission, 
upon receiving information in any manner of the existence of a strike, lockout, 
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boycott, or other labor trouble within the State, to go to the place where each 
trouble exiets and offer mediation. If thin is refused or fails, th^ it becomes the 
duty to offer arbitration by the State board of arbitration or by any other me^od 
that may be agreed npon. For the purpose of arbitration the labor commisflion 
and the judge of the circuit court of the county in which the trouble exists sh^ 
constitute the State board of arbitration, as distinguished from the labor com- 
mission, to whk^h may lie added, if so desii'ed, two other members, one to be 
named by the employer and the other to be named by the employees. 

** The agi’eement to. enter into arbitration shall be in writing and shall state the 
issue to \m decided, and shall have the effect of an agreement by the p^es to 
abide by and perform the conditions of the award. Such agreement to arbitrate 
may be signed by the employer as an individual, or by a Ifirm or a corporation, as 
the case may be. 

On the part of the employees concerned in the controversy, if any of them shall 
Iw momliera of any labor union or workingmen’s society, they may be represented in 
the execution of sucb arbitration agreement by officers or committeemen of the 
union or society, designated by it in any manner conformable to its nsual methods 
of transacting such business. 

“ The sittings of the arbitrators shall be in the court room of the circuit court 
or such other place as shall be provided by the county commissioners. TTie cir- 
cuit judge shall be the presiding member of the board. He shall have power to 
administer oaths, to enforce order, and direct and control examinations. The 
proceedings shall be informal in character, but in general accordance with the 
practice governing the circuit court in the trial of civil cases. The arbitrators 
shall make their award in writing and deliver the same to the clerk of the circuit 
court. The (derk of the court shall record the papers delivered to him in the order 
book of the circuit ;ourt. Any party to the arbitration may present to the cir- 
cuit court a verified petition showing that the award has not been compli^ with 
and stating by who and in what respect it has been disobeyed. Thereupon the court 
shall grant a rule against the party so charged to show cause within 5 days why 
the award has not been obeyed, which shall be served by the sheriff as other 
process is. The judge shall hear and determine the questions presented and make 
such order ati shall give just effect to the award. Disobedience of any award so 
made shall be deemed a contempt of court and may be punished accordingly. 
The award shall be regarded as binding upon the employer and the employees who 
are parties to the controversy. 

“ In addition to the foregoing, the law provides that any employer and bis 
employees between whom differences exist which have not resulted in a strike 
may apply to the labor commission as such for arbitration; and the board of arbi- 
tration shalj be orgmiized and award rendered and enforc^ in the same manner 
as under the provisions just stated. 

*♦ lu all cases requiring the attendance of the judge such duty shall have pre- 
CMence over any other business pending in his court. In case the judge of a 
circuit court is engaged in a trial which can not be interrupted under th^aw, or 
te disabled frc)m acting from sickness or other cause, it snail be the duty of tL« 
judge to impoint some other judge, and such appointed judge shall have tne 
power and perform the same dunes as are vestm in the circuit-court judge. 

“ It will be n^iticed that the foregoing law does not provide for enforced arbi- 
tration. It seems reasonable to conclude, however, that the time is rapidly 


to employers and employees. Its influence is largely measured by the extent and 
character of the industry involved. A strike in a single factory will not ieopard- 
iae the public welfare to the some extent that one would on a street-car line in a 
porous city or on an extended railroad system, and thei>Bfore an forced arW- 
tration would not be as essential for the conservatiosi of the pnblio weal in 
an canary faotonr m in an extended durying system. Strikes and lockouts 
invmying or largely affecting urban or intemrban passenger traffic cause inoon- 
losses toat frequently cnlminato in necessity for repression by 
TOWe, nsua^ employed has been toe conmlmlary or 

estaWtehment by the ^te of a board of arbitration, wMch mist he 
MPpeaM to when the mhlio weal is the paramount Issue and in cases where 
w^re ta a Ctuure of setuement or a refusal to attempt it, ia a cryitig need of the 
my opini^ we consider the large interests involved in toe 


hnriness caused by labor disturbanoeerSemmiey * 
off irhitraticiii'^ national court of arfaitimticm---beooiiies more appor- 
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6iit. Of ooiin^ such a boaid, haviiig antlMMity affedtog interstate oammaroe, 
would derive all its powers fitmi and enen^ them in obedience to the Mttiiori^ 
at the Federal Oovemment. The mere eetablishment of such a ttibtmalf wim 
powmr to act when so petitioned* would not fnllv meot the necessities whl^ 
sometimes arise in such controversies. It frequently occurs in these disturbances 
that the injuries sustained by the politic are greatly more grievous than riiose of 
eiriier contestant, or both contestants* for that matter. This situation has several 
times occurred in railroad strihes, and the consequences are only measnred 
the extent, duration, and intensity of the contest. Those with experience cr 
reliable obwrvation know the role is that as they progress it is with an ever- 
increasing intensity; both sides become deaf to reason and refnse to jield, com- 
promise, or arbitrate. Meantime the helpless public must drift d^enselessly 
along, suffer from evil for which it is in no way responsiblo and from which 
there is no relief until the combatants are either ooero^ by force or have nient 
their ill-directed siren^h and by sheer exhaustion are forced to quit the fight. 

** In conclusion, the following provisions, taken from a bill which will probably 
be submitted at the next session of the Ohio legislature, meet all the essenw 
requisites of a law providing for enforced arbitratian. It ought to be a narional 
law: 

‘ Whenever, in the unanimous judgment of the State board, a strike orlockont 
is not within reach of present adjustment and seriously menaces the public peace 
or endangers life or property, or if the situation caused by such strike or lockont 
be such, m the opinion of the governor, as to justify the calling out of the militia 
or a part thereof, or if the same has been called out hecauseof such strike or lock- 
ont, the board shall cause the facts to lie entered upon its minutes, and thereuiKm, 
on notice and hearing, make and enter therein such recommendation to the par- 
ties to snch strike or lockout looking to the suspension thereof for a period not 
exceeding a certain numls^r of days pending the adjustment or arbitration and 
the better assurance of the public tranquillity and the protection of life and prop- 
erty as it may deem practicable and wise. A c<ipy of such minutes embodying 
such recommendations, which shall be subject to modification or renewal, shau 
therenixin withont delay be served upon eacih party personally or through his 
agent or attorney, and it shall be the duty of said parties to comply with the 
same. On failure of compliance, the lioard shall communicate the fact to the 
prosecuting attorney of the county where such strike or lockont exists, or to the 
attorney-general, who shall forthwith make application to the court of common 
pleas or snch county if in session, or a judge thereof if not in session, for an order 
to enforce such recommendation; shall cause summary notice to be served as 
aforesaid uikiii each party to appear forthwith before such court or judge and 
show cause why such order should not be made. Said court or judge shall Imme- 
diately hear such application and make an order for the carrying out of such 
recommendations, ^th such modification thereof, if any, as may appear to be 
jnst and proper and promotive of public peace and safety. Such or^ shall be 
subject to modification on notice as aforei^d to the parties, and any disobedience 
thereof or interference with its execution shall be summarily dealt with and pun- 
ished as for contempt: lYomded, Said board, through any of its members, may 
make or join in snch application. All costs incurred in the hearing of such appli- 
cation shall be paid by tne county or counties aforesaid, as the court may direct.’” 

Q. {By Mr. Farquhab.) Is the section you have just read from the proposed 
Ohio law?— A. Yes, I understood from Mr. Bishop, the secretary of the board, 
that it would lie introduced at the next session. 

Q. In calling the attention of the commission to this section of that proposed 
law, d o y on indorse its provisions?— A. Substantially, I do; yes. 

Q. Wnat are your practical reasons for seeking to nut a law on the statnte 
books of Indiana that oomesvery neartbelineof enforced arbitration?— A. Safe^ 
of property and of life and the preservation of peace. We have lost a good deal 
of propertyin Indiana by strikes and lost some Bves, and have had the peace of the 
State very greatly disturbed by them when enforced arUtration conk! hare nre- 
ventedit 

if. Is it youreaa>eriettoe,as weH as the teaching of that experience, that your 
bMra are to^y a dead letter, keeping eitirnr the emjdoyers or uie emfdoyees in a 
statenffubiicturmdl?— A. Yes. 

i); Bo^youknow of any State law that can repress two combatants if they are 
determined to carry out tiieir purposes?— A. Not anything except the use of force 
as Indicaied in my paper— the feature at the iniBa»--and that is not mily incre 
gpgdve^^more haunfal iium enforced arifitmtios waaM be under oeriain 
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Q. Have yoa had any occasion of late ^ears to call out the militia in Indiana?^ 
A.^ot since the Indiana labor commission has been established, bat freqnently, 
ante^ting that, we had. 

Q. In what class of labor did these troubles occur?— A. Among the railroad 
men and miners chiefly. 

Q. Do both those classes, the miners and the railroad men, now provide in other 
ways for the settlement of their disputes?— A. By arbitration through their organi- 
aations largely. But within recent time we have had trouble even with the miners, 
where the employers have refused absolutely to arbitrate or negotiate with them. 
At Evansville 8 men were shot in one instance by somebody— it was not proven by 
whom— in a labor trouble where arbitration was offered in every form by the 
workmen and was refused by the employers. They refused even to entertain the 
proposition. We went down there four different times and carried a proposition 
to the employers asking them to submit their case to arbitration. They would 
not do that, nor would they submit to conciliation nor even meet the committees. 
As a result, one night there were 8 persons shot, some of them very painfull\\ 

Q. (By Mr. Phili.ips.) Were they men who were imported there?— A. TTiey 
were men who were brought in from Kentucky. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Who shot them?— A. It was never proven. It was 
alleged tliat the miners did, but the miners protested that they did not, and had 
issued instructions, I understand — I know, in fact— not to engage in violence. 
One or two of the miners were arrested, but they were not proven guilty. It was 
a gross infraction of the law, and life and projierty were jeopardized; and if we 
had had a law that would enforce arbitration, to be used only in exceptional cases, 
that would have l>een obviated. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How does that section of that law operate which says 
that the parties to the strike shall remain at work while the arbitration is being 
carried on?— A. That is not a provision under our law. but an agreement between 
the employers' and employees^ organizations. 

Q. Through the national agreement?— A. Yes; or State agreement. For instance, 
our miners have an agrecmient— and some other employments as well— that where 
a difference arises the matter shall be arbitrated, but the men shall not quit work. 
Then representatives from the miners and representatives from the employers 
meet ana settle their difficulties by arbitration. Perhaps it might Iw more strictly 
called in that case conciliation; but the agreement is made and recorded by the 
secretary of both parties represented, and the men continue at work and obey the 
findings of the board of ai'oitration. It is so among the steel workers in Indiana; 
it is so among the glass workers. We have a great many industries now that are 
thoroughly organized, with large, strong organizations, that adopt that method. 
And I may say here that most of the trouble we have in the State of Indiana is 
either with unorganizi^d labor or newly organized labor. Our older and stronger 
organizations are more conservative, and settle their matters by arbitration or 
conciliation generally. Most of the labor troubles we have in Indiana are with 
unorganized workingmen, or men newly organized, not disciplined nor educated 
fdong the line of organization. I think I could say that it is 80 per cent; I think 
my records will show that. 

Q. Have you any record of the strikes in the State and their settlement?- A. 
Yes. 


Q. Are more strikes settled by trade arbitration, without calling in your board, 
thim by your board independent of the trade arbitration? I desire to get at an 
answer as to the utility or your State board.— A. In some industries we are never 
called in. The law rMuires us to go there and investigate and offer our assist- 
ance; but among the glass workers, while we have always been received Idndly, 
we have never found it necessary, except in one or two instances, to interfere. 
We have made two settlements, I think, among the organized glass blowers. 
Perhaps in the past 8 years we have made a dozen among the mmers. We are 
frMuently called among the miners, notwithstandingthat they have both a State 
and naticmal method of settling their differences. The iron and steel workers 
perhaps twice. 


O. The molders and machinists?— A. Never the machinists; the molders once 
or twice. In all other instances they have settled their own differences, and thw 
report the facts to us, and we rep^ them to the governor. Our largest effi- 
^ency— if yon will allow the use of the word effici^y^-is among the newly 
omniaed and the nnorganized workmen. 

Q 4 Then you see a podtive necessity for the State of Indiana to maintain a State 
bomf— A* Ido; yes. 

Here in the line of mediation than immediate arbitration?— A. Mediation 
liijpelyi with rarely arbitration. 
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Q. Yon say the older organisationa of the worUngmen, the trades nnlona of 
that State, have their own trade agreements and their own arbitration?— A. Tee. 

Q. What is your o^nion of that class of arbitration as distingni^ed from State 
arbitration?— A. I tmnk it is the best method for settling dmcnltiee between 
en^l(wer and employees. I think it is the most satisfactory. 

<4, Have the tr^es or the organised bodies of Indiana much faith in yonr State 
board?— A. I have never heard any opiMsitlon to it. 

Q. Have yon been subject to any criticism at all abont its efficiency and its 
means of settlement?— A. None that I know of. It was created at the i^nest of 
organized labor in Indiana. 


Q. Do you have any means to comral. in case one party to the arbitration pro- 
ce^ng does not carry out the stipulations of the agreement?— A. Yes. I was 
going to state that the decision of the arbitration board is made a matter of court 
record on the order book of the county where the arbitration takes place; and in 
the event of the violation of it by either side the judge of the court, who is the 
third member of that board of arbitration, deals with it as he would with any 
other case of contempt of court. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) In that case it liecomes compulsory arbitration?— A. 
Not compulsory arbitration, but compulsory obedience to the decision of the board 
of arbitration. 

Q. I want you to make that point a little clearer, if you will.— A. I will explain. 
For instance, parties can enter voluntarily into the aruitration tinder the arbitra- 
tion board of Indiana, which consists, as the {)ai)er said, of a judge of the circuit 
court and the lalwr commission. Then, when the finding is made and made a 
matter of court record, obedience to the provisions of the findings of that board is 
mandatory. 

Q. Having applied to yonr board to act as a board of arbitration they are bound 
under penalty of contempt of court to abide by the decision of the arbitrator?— 
A. Yes; that is the law. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris. ) Have you any instance in your mind of such an arbi- 
tration where you were able to compel men to work if they did not choose to?— 
A. We have never had a case of tliat kind in Jiidiana. 

Q. Has the court ever imprisoned men for contempt of court or anything in 
that line?— A. There has never been a violation in a case of that kind. I would 
have known of it if there had been. There has never lieen a violation of the 
finding of the State board. 

Q. On the part' of employers or employees?— A. On either side— no violation. 

Q." (By Mr. Farquhar.) In the stipulations of this agreement, suppose it is in 
the matter of hours of laboi , and the decree of the court is that the hours shall be 
shoitened half an hour in the day or an hour in the day, what is the usual length 
of time which that stipulation covers?— A. Usually for 1 year. The findings are 
usually for 1 year. The statutes of Indiana make the 8-honr workday the legal 
workday for all kinds of labor except domestic and farm labor. 

Q. Has that law ever been tested in the courts?— A. N 0 ; it has never been tested. 
I do not say it is universally observed, 

Q. Do yon regard it as class legislation?— A. I am afraid I would have to put 
that interpretation on it. 


w. woula It not stand on all fours with the Nebraska decision— the exception 
of domestic and agricultural labor?— A. I do not think it would, under our con- 
stitution. I am sorry. I would like to have it made nniversal, frankly. 

Then you have a particular law in Indiana making 8 hours a working day?— 
A. Yes; I made a settlement on that basis day before yesterday. 

Q. In the case of wages, suppose that they should enter into a stipulation which 
is included in the decree, ana yon found a competitive district south or west or 
east or north of yon which m^e the decree unjust toward the employer in the 
general competitive market having the same class of goods, would that be an 
anunal agreement, too?— A. We have never had a case of that kind. But the 
cpiestion of the competitive feature ought to be taken into consideration at the 
time. Up to this time we have never made, and I do not think would make, an 
agreement or a finding for more than a year. I do not think it would be wise to 
w it All that we ever have made have run for a year. Most of our settlements 
are alw the line of conciliation and not by arbitration. 

Q. Why is it that you desire a law for the State of Indiana built something on 
the plan of the proposed Ohio law, when you have now a law which gives yon 
ahn^ enforoea arbitration without friction?— A. Oar law does n<n give ns 
enforced arbitration; onr law only gives the power to enf<v^ the decision of the 
oontt after it has be^ made. Bnt there are cases, or have been cases in Indiana, 
where ^ military had to be used wh^e enforced arbitration would have accom- 
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P««iu<A the Hnne object with lew friction, leee exp^, end with num aatiefeotion 
partieflf in my judgment. 1 oonld cite instances where I am satisfied 
that enforced arbitration would have been a better method of settlement. The 
use of bmte force is objectionable. That is the thing I want to obviate. 

Q. Can you bring both parties before your board when one party will not agree 
bo come before you?--A. So; purely voluntary. 

Q. You must have an agreement with both parties before it can come before 
the court?— A. Yes; it has to be purely voluntai^. 

Q. Have you any machinery at all to bring a party before the court in case of 
A ^ke, inn action of the public peace, or destruction of property?— A. We have 
not under the law governing the labor commission; we have no authority of that 
kind. 

Q. Do you think the proposed amendment to the Ohio law would give you that?— 
k. It looks that way to me. 

Q. Do yon think that enforced arbitration of that character is as good for both 
parties and for the State as the adoption generally, if it can be, of trade arbitra- 
non and mention by the trade?— A. 1 would rather have trade mediation, but 
there are cases where such a method as that is not enforceable, because the men 
Are not organized and have no method or machinery to carry it out. 

4 (By Mr. Litchman.) Even with the strong labor organizations, if the 
loyer refused your mediation and conciliation, you would still be short of 
the arbitration of oifferences?— A. As the matter now stands we would. 

Q. Under your plan, application having been made to your board jointly, as 1 
bake it, by the employer and employees, to submit the difficulty for arbitration, by 
that application they thereby virtually bind themselves to abide by the decision?— 
A. Yes; that is the law. 

Q. And then, having voluntarily entered upon the arbitration, it becomes com- 
pulsory to the extent of their being bound by the decision made by your board?— 
A. Perhaps 1 ought to correct that impression. Parties can make application to 
arbitrate under the Indiana labor commission and then withdraw that application. 
They have that power. 

Q. At what point?— A. Before t^e decision is rendered. When a decision is 
rendered and made a matter of court record, it then has a binding force, but not 
before tiiat. 

Q. As a matter of fact, have you had cases where the decision by your board 
has been made a matter of court record?— A. Yes. 

Q. In all cases it has been obeyed cheerfully on both sides?— A. In all cases it 
has been obeyed strictly and fairly. 

Q. And has it seemed to meet the wishes of botli sides, so far as you are able to 
iuoge?— A. So far as my observation extends, it has. We are sent for every year 
in one or two factories to settle their troubles and make their contract for the 
ensuing year. There is one factory in p^icular that has sent for us for three con- 
secutive years to assist in adjusting their wage matters and entering into a con- 
tract for a year, and the decision is placed on the court record and they obey it. 

Q. And your experience has been then that arbitration is growing more popular 
both with the employer and employee?— A. And the employee, yes. The fact that 
a great many of the stronger and older trades use the method of arbitration in 
settlement of difficulty, ratW than resort to strikes, proves that incontestably. 

Q. It is an educational process by reason of their example?— A. Yes; and it is 
advocated by many leading workingmen in Indiana. I mow that a year ago I 
was addressing an assembly of wormigmen, and I was making the point that we 
ought to have more general arbitration, etc., and I went on di^ussing the matter 
in a particular feature of my address for about 15 minutes, and they applauded 
ahnost every sentence, and they were representative workingmen and women of 
the State— ^wing to me conclusively that the sentiment is growing stronger. 
This was at the session of the State federation at Elwood. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhab.) Do the employers accept arbitration as readily as 
employees?— A. Ithinknot 1 think the employers prefer conciliation as a geammi 
tWng. 

Q. Have you any trouble on the part of employers there not recognizing 
liM labor, or the so^jaUed nnions^A. Very little. We did have, at the ^ 
rtageaof the organization of the miners, considerahle trouble, a great many 
anuinfraotioits of the law, but now that entire industry in Jnffimui is orgaaiaed. 
Wp have once in a while objection offered to the reco^tion of organized labor, 
hot it is growing more general as the organizations grow strong and more oon- 
a^rtrative. The element of conservatism gives it a stronger stanmng. 

^ ^ Mr. A. L. ’Eabrib.) What ei&t, if any, in bringing about Tbluatary 

a, would such an amendment or law as you propose have^>^ Thelaw 
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00 not tmnk it would have any effect on oidixiaryailritrati<minr oonofliation. 

Q. What 1 desired to bring out waa yonr oidntoiiai to wMher or act it would 
not be oonduciretoTolimti^arbitratioabicaiMu^eso both sides now stand 
o«t i!efaaiiigtoacx»|itti»hete of your boardf-A. Yes; where the altematiye 
would be eonmlsory arbitKadon or wiiHngnees to voluntarily aocmt some other 
means of arbitratioin, I tUnk it would be conducive to good reside. 

Q. You think the more drastic the law the more help^ it would be toward 
voluntary arbitration?<-A. I am not positive. It ought not to be too drastic^ but 

1 think it ought to be drastic enough to meet all the extr^e emergencies that 
would come up. 

Q. Have you experienced this trouble in any caro where you have gone volun- 
tarily on the ground; where both parties stand out on a pride of position, and 
both sides really are anxious that some terms of settlement be agreed upon* and 
each is too proud to commence It?— A. A number of instances of mat kind, where 
they have expressed the feeling after the matter had been settled— at the time 
they thanked us for coming in— but they did not feel as though they wanted to 
take the matter up themselves; they thanked us as representatives of the State 
for coming in and taking the matter up and settling it. 

Q. (By Mr. Parquhar.) You gave them an opportunity for swallowing their 
ride?— A. Yes: gave them an opportunity for swallowing their pride. That has 
ccurred frequently. I know of instances where they have stood auari for a week 


f instances where they have stood apart for a week 
or 2 weeks and pernaps longer, and when the labor commission would go there 
and meet them and tdl them what the commission was they would acce]^ it, and 
they would get together and fix np their troubles, and both sides would thank ns 
for it and say that they believed we had been helpful in reconciling their ^ffer- 
ences where they might otherwise have remained out longer. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You would not expect such a State law as this to work 
as to any oases of trouble on interstate railroads in Indiana?— A. No; I believe 
the National (3k>vemment ought to have a national board of arbitration and settle 
all such matters. 

Q. Do you mqat labor commissioners of other States in conventions? — A. Our 
commission has met the labor commission of Ohio and the labor commission of 
Illinois. 

Q. Has any movement been started by them looking toward the formation of a 
national board of arbitration for this purpose?— A. None that I know of. 

Q. Is there a demand on the part of organized labor for such a board?— A. No; . 
none that 1 know of. 

Q. You think a movement of some sort must be started, to get a national law 
of that kind?— A. A commission on interstate commerce ought to be established 
by the United States Government. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Interstate commerce can not reach the general indus- 
tries, can it?— A. 1 should think not. 

Q. Yon think it would not be constitutional to enact a general law applicable 
to the manufacturing establishments of the United States?— A. No; I i^onld 
think not. I should think that the ^y competent law would be one affecting 
interstate commerce. Strikes on railroads are perhaps more disastrous to com- 
meroe generally and the people than any other strikes. I take the potion that 
under certain circumstanoes arbitration ought to be mandatory. I think the 
int^ests of the people at large are gmter than the interests of the people involved 
in the strikes under a great many circnmstuioes. 

Q. (By Mt.Fabquhar.) Would that be called an advanced opinion in trade 
nniomsm?— A. 1 do not think it would be indorsed by trade-union men generally. 
It is not a new one, and I am not advancing it for the purpose of tryi^ to gam 
popularity. It is conviction on my part. 

0. (By Mr. LiTCHgAK. ) Your id^ is that there are disputes bkween employers 
imd ei^uoyees in which the interests of the public at large are so great taat the 
of tik State ought to step in and compel a settles Thatcemdition 
has ari sen in Indiana on several oocadmis. When it becomes a question of the 
ijpahr uction ef property and the destruction of Ufe,eto.»I believe then that the 
teffimts of tite public at large should take precedenoe over the interests of the 
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^ ^ / that approached the proportions where the militia of the State 

W^becaBedin, would beone where smne sort of arbitration ihould be forced 
betwM the em^yer and emidoyees?— A. Yes. 

J^t would be oomild^^in yonr judgment, a grave sltuatian?— A. Agrave 
awareof the fact that compulsory arbitration is not a popular 
id0a,M1iben JbeUeveinit My observation and experience alike, running over 
a good many years, have convinced me that some snen law as that ought to exist. 
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Q. Have you given thought enough to that branch of the subject to have an 
opinion as to whether, under circumstances like that, the refusal to arbitrate 
applies more to one side of the oontroveray than to the other? — A. My experience 
would not enable me to give you an intelligent idea in regard to that matter 
except in one instance, and there might be instances just the reverse, you know. 
In the one instance I refer to, where 8 men were shot down at Evansville, the 
employers refused to accept any kind of arbitration. The city council made a 
request of them and the ^ard of Trade of Evansville did the same thing, but 
they reused to accept any proposition whatever, and of course that leo to a 
whole lot of serious trouble. In a case like that I think they ought to be required 
to take some step that would put a stop to it. 

0. Is that a case where the governor refused to call out the militia?— A. Yes. 

Q. On that ground, was it not?— A. Yes. 

Q. That they had refused to submit to arbitration and that the power of the 
State should not be called in?— A. Yes; that is so. Five different methods of 
arbitration were submitted to them, by representative business men, too, but 
they refused to accept any of them. The thing that was asked of them was 
simply to establish the same condition in their mines as was existing in other 
mines throughout tlie competitive district, and they refused to do it. Then we 
had a case a few weeks ago where an attempt was made to mob the superintend- 
ent of a quarry l)ecause he brought in a lot of Italian.s. That was in violation 
of the law. Our law prohibits the importation of foreigners. I could mention 
other instances, and I could mention instances also where the* working people 
were engaged 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips, interrupting.) You mean importation from other States 
or from abroad?— A. Importation of men who are not American citizens; it does 
not make any difference where they are from. These were foreigners, not 
naturalized. 


Q. Your law prohibits that?— A. Yes, it prohibits that; but a man can bring 
labor from anotner State if he wants to, if they are not foreigners— if they are 
Ameiictm citizens. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Have you a good deal of alien labor igr Indiana?— A. A 
gcKKl deal of foreign but not alien lnl>or. We have a good many foreigners. In 
the st^H?! industry, the glass industry, and those industries there are a great many 
of foreign birth, but they are American citizens. 

Q. Are there many in the skilled branches of those trades?— A. Yes; a great 
many tin workers and iron and sttjel workers are Irish and Welsh. They are 
skilled workers. 

Q. As a trade unionist and a workingman yourself, what is your own opinion 
of the present restrictions of immigration? Are they severe enough and are they 
ample to protect the American workingman?— A. My opinion is that they are 
ample if tney are enforced. 

U. Do you think there is a lac^k of enforcement?— A. I have seen cases of that. 

(J. Do you lay that to the inefficieucy of the present servants of the people, or 
the lack of servants?— A. I think it is more lack of attention to business than 
anytliing else; it seems to me that way; not a disjiosition to ignore or violate the 
law, but a lack of attentiou. 

Q. Have you known of any cases of contract labor coming in?— A. The infor- 
mation I ^t along that lino I get more from labor papers than anywhere else. 

(j. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have you any idea that the failnre of the immigration 
laws is in any sense due to the comipting influence of the steamship companies?— 
A. Oh, 1 think not. I do not think there is nearly as much corruption as we hear 
talked about. I do not go anything on that at all. 

(By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Has there been much negro labor imported into 
Indiana from the South?— A. Not an excessive amount. The labor that comes 
from the South comes voluntarily, except in an instance or two that I referred to 
where there was a strike and the employers brought them in. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You say tnat your information about the nonenforce- 
ment of the alien iK>utraGt law has come to you from labor sources?— A. Through 
labor mmers that I take. 

Q, Criticisms of its nonenforcement?— A. Yes. 

<}. Do you take that as an evidence of the desire, at least on the part of the pub- 
lishers of the papers, to liave the laws strictly enforced?— A. That would be my 
iivtopretatioa, that the lawsare not enforced as strictly as they should be in regard 
to the importation of alien labor. 

Q, Do they specify in any way?— A. 1 do not know as any specific instances 
have come utmer my notice recently. I take perhaps 25 labor papers, use them 
in my business, ecd once ina while I come across a case of that land. Of course, 
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I have never paid any special attention to it or made it a matter of particnlar 
note. 

Q. As to the inmreflslon made on yonr mind, they speak of the unfair competi- 
tion that follows from the importation of the labor itself ?~A. The unfair condi- 
tions brought about by the importation of labor. 

Q. How far does that sentiment exist, so far as your observation goes, among the 
labor orpnizations, as interpreted by the papers?- A. I do not know that I could 
trace it to tlmt origin at all, and Ido not know that I have had a specific instance of 
that kind, I have just in a general way read in the newspajiers occasionally com- 
jdaints about the importation of foreign labor. To tell yon the truth, I do not 
know an instance of it except the importation of those unnaturalized Italians 
from Chicf^ to Indiana. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What is the sentiment among lalior men in Indiana on 
the sutnect of the further restriction of immigration?— A. I have heard no expres- 
sion. I have attended all their conventions, but I have heard no expressions. 
The matter was never brought up in any convention or State federation that I 
attended. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You have used the expressions, which are very common 
in these matters, “ compulsory arbitration,” “enforced arbitration,” and “ man- 
datory arbitration.” Do you make a distinction between those terms, or reganl 
them as practically synonymous?— A. I used them in a synonymous senst^, but 
there ought to lie a distinction. The decision of the commission ought to be 
mandatory, or the arbitration Iward ought to have the jMiwer given to them to stop 
strikes under certain circumstances through the prcxiess either of the board or of 
the courts, so as to protect the public. 

Q. What would you say to a law that would put a penalty on anybody who 
should inaujpirate a strike or bx^koiit without first applying for arbitration?— A. 
I am emphatically in favor of it and shall recommencTthat to our next legislature. 
I have the paragraph already written. I think when a (‘ontroversy arises, whether 
a matter or interstate commerce or l)etween emidoyer and employee in the ordi- 
nary industries of the country, there ought to be an attempt made to (sonciliate 
or arbitrate before the strike comes. The miners do that. The glass workers in 
Indiana do that. They strike sometimes, but they do it in violation of thdr 
agreements, 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What penalty would you attach?— A. I might make it 
a misdemeanor under the statutes of Indiana. In all controversies tnere ought 
to be an attempt made to arbitrate or conciliate before a strike. 

Q. (By Mr, Farquhar.) You would take away the power of the union to 
strike?— A. No; I would add to it the duty to try to conciliate liefore striking. 

Q. But suppose they have tried all the usual remedies— gone to the employers 
and they won’t agree to arbitrate or mediate, is not the only remedy of the union 
a striker — A. Yes, after those efforts are made. The strike then comes as a log- 
ical conseouence. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) If such a law as that were enacted, a penalty would be 
imposed on the man who should refuse to accept the offer of arbitration, and 
maybe that would obviate a strike, or would it?— A. I would not say that It 
would. I would say that it would have this effect, that it might lead to a settle- 
ment without a strike. In many instances the men simply make a demand and 
l^e employers do not see fit to accede to that demand, and the men walk out. 
There is no attest made to arbitrate or conciliate the matter at all. I think 
that is wron^ lucre is not an industry in which the public is not more or less 
interested. For instance, we had 600 men out at Evansville in a cotton factory. 
Tuey struck the Ist of July, and there was no attempt made to arbitrate or can- 
cuiate the matter for 2 months. As a result, it has just ruined the business in 
that end of Evansville. One or two men have taken the bankrupt law. You can 
see its far-reaching effect. Now, if there had been an attempt to conciliate or 
arbitrate that trouble before the strike occurred, perhaps it could have been 
done. 

Q. (By Mr.LiTCHMAN.) Have you seen any tendency toward a public senti- 
ment leading up to what we might call enforced arbitration?— A. f have lujard 
frequent expressions. There is a growing tendemw. 

Q. There is a crystallization of sentiment in tnat direction?- A. That is my 
experience. I do not want to deprive a workingman of the right to sfrike undw 
certain circnmstanoes. 

(By Mr. Farquhar.) Is not the right to strike a divine right?— A. 1 am not 
ready to »y it is a divine right, unless as self-defense is. fbave strnck, and 
there are lots of cases where men are^ ^i^ lled to stirike; but I have always been 
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and hia men come together and make an honest attempt, and if their differmioee 
are no great that they can not reconcile them, a different proposition oomee im 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.] Do yon look on the strike as an act of war?~-A, 1 
wn^d BO regard it in a small way. 

Q. A breach of the peace against the dignity of the State?->A. I wonld considm 
it more as a practical proposition— a hnsiness propositkm. 

Q. X want to get at the foundation for malong it a misdemeanor.— A. That is 
true. 1 catch your idea. All strikes practically lead along the line of a breach 
of the peace. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) How about a lockout?— A. The same thing. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you not think a great public sentiment has already 
develoi>ed in favor of preventing such things, if p(^ble, by means of peaceable 
and lefkl means?— A. Yes. There is in Indiana a very strong sentiment in favor 
of obviating the strike the best we can. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) You can compel the employers through compulsory 
arbitration to do this, that, and the other tning; they are incorporated and they 
have property, but how are you going to compel the workingmen to do anything?— 
A. Make their violation of it a misdemeanor. Our law does that. 

<J. How if they choose to move away— if they are sick?— A. If they move away, 
they get out of the jurisdiction of the court then. 

Q. Is not this compulsory arbitration a little one-sided, in other words?— A. No, 
I think not. 

Q. Then what method have you for compelling the employees to carry out your 
decisions?— A. In Indiana it is a contempt of court— a refusal to do so. 

Q. How punished?— A. By fine. 

(]. But if you can not imprison them and they have not money to pay the 
fine?— A. We can imprison them in Indiana for oontumacionB contempt of court. 

Q. I undersbMKl yon to say they have not done that?— A. It has never been 
done— no occasion for it, 

(^. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Would not the success of compulsory arbitration in 
New Zealand be an answer to the (luestion?— A. I think the conditions there are 
not the conditions in this country. Their method is very excellent, but would 
not apply in this country. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Suppose a man has a factoiw that he is running 
without any profit, as is very frequently the case, if you will look at the records. 
Supjiose the employees demand 10 per cent more wages and your arbitraHon 
board gives them that 10 jier cent more wages. Are you going to compel that 
factory to run and employ those men at 10 per cent advance? Will the courts 
compel him to run his factory and pay 10 per cent more wages?— A. If he enters 
into an agreement to abide by the d^'ision of the board of arbitration, he is as 
much bound as if there had b^n a reduction of 10 per cent on the part of the 
workingmen. 

Q. On the other hand, if he refuses to arbitrate you get him for a misdemeanor 
inthat wi^?— A. No, 

U. I understand that you favor a law that any man who refuses to arbitrate 
fihiul be subject to a fine and penalties?— A. No; I have not so stated it at all. 
Mv position is that there ought always to be an attempt at conciliation and 
arbitration. In every conti’oversy there ought to be an attempt. If they dis- 
agree, they disagree; but the attempt ou^t to be made, b^use in many 
instances an agreement will be reaobea before a strike. I have known of a num* 
her of difficulUes between employers and employees being settled in ^t way. 
Either one or the other said, if 1 had understood it that way, there would have 
hM no trouble.’’ I had 8 instances in 1 month in which that expression 
vros made: ** If we had understood that, it would have been all right. Imw up 
your articles and we will agree to it. That is all right.” 

Q. (By Mr. Philufb.) You said yon had a paragraph written along that line, 
requiring arbitration before a strike or lockont was inangurated. What is the 
provision of that law that you propose, if either party rduses?- A. 1 have sug- 
to the governor of Indiana that the legislature ought to pass a law (my 
reports m made to the governor and not to ihelegislatareT requinng an attempt 
at oondliation or arbitration, under all drcuznstanoes and in every oontrovernr, 
belore a strike or lockout 

Q 4 Whdioat any penalty?— A. I think there ought to be a penalty where they 
Idmntelj refuse to make an attempt to settle, for the protecuon of public. 

Q. (By CaLarks.) Do you not tldnk a disthmtioB fhirly exists betwm an 
mman moeing business and a lockout? A man may does his business ^ 

psiaomu reaaons— because be has beomne too old, or because his brndDess domnot 
OSOSnae he wishes to remove to another plaoe; but a lookout ooeuia where 
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a controronv eziato between a man and his help, and he doeee down as a means 
of coercing the hdp.^A. There is that difitinctioin. 

Q. Yon would not pnt a penalty on a man for an ordinary closing down ot bnai- 
neu for personal and good reasons, bnt only when it is distinotly a lookontr— A. 
I riionld not think thin a man shonld be fined for withdrawing from hnsin6ss,bnt 
1 do think, as I said a while ago, that when these controyersieB come up the law 
ought to require them to try by some method to settle the difficulty bdm dther 
one resorts to the drastic measure of the strike or lockout. 1 do not say that the 
law ought to require them to settle that difficulty, but simply to attemii to settle 
it; because my own experience leads me to know that in many instances strikes 
and lockouts would not occur if a fair and conservative effort was made to get 
together and discuss differences, or apparent differences, for many times they are 
merdy apparent when you get down to them. 

S . (By Mr. C. J. Habrib.) If you say they should be compelled to arbitrate 
er the penalty of the law, and then they should be compelled to carry out 
whatever that arbitration calls for under penalty of the law, yon would put any 
man who was in any sort of business in a rather pemUiar position.—A. 1 would 
not indorse that position. Let me give you an instance which ihis brings to mind; 
I know a place vmere a man employed 1 10 men; they went out on strike. He had 
issued an order in regard to, I think, 16 of his men— not discharging them, bnt 
requiring them to perform certain tasks before they should get their full pay. 
They were out 10 days. I went down there, and after 8 or 4 days 1 got the employer 
and a committee of the men tocher, and he made an explanation of why he 
issued that order. They said, “We did not understand that; we did not under- 
stand that was the proposition at all. We did not know that the relationship 
between you and these 16 men was such as it was. If that is the situation, we 
will declare this strike off. ” They declared it off ; but in the meantime he had lost 
3 very important contracts with patrons for furnishing coal just because a lot 
of men did not understand the purpo^ of an order that he had issued. Now, 
if we had had a law in Indiana compelling the men to send a committee and talk 
with the employer and have an explanation made, he would have been saved 
those contracts and they would have saved the 10 or 12 days’ wages, and there 
would have been no disturbance at all. Lots of these instances occur through a 
misapprehension. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) I have understood you to say that the public has a large 
intor^ in labor controversies, because the public is sometimes even more injure 
by them than the parties, lliat being the case, ought not the public to have 
some means of preventing these difficulties; and what better means can you think 
of than a tow that shall require both parties to offer and accept an arbitration?— 
A. Well, that practically is my proposition. It leads to the same result. 

Q. If they are merely required to make explanations to each other and be gen- 
tlemanly— while that might sometimes end the controversy, would that r^ly 
apply a remedy in many cases?- A. In many cases it would not. In many cases 
I do not think the interests of the public are paramount to the interests of the 
people involved. But in cases of interstate commerce, and where violation of the 
tow is likely to ensue and property likely to be sacrifice, then I think there ought 
to be a power vested somewhere higher than the combatants themselves, and 1 
think tlmt should be in the courts or the board of arbitration. 

Q. Obviously an objection to a tow of that kind will be based largely on the 
ground of private right— a man’s right to run his business as he may please. 
Now, if the public has a paramount interest, it must put that into some form of 
tow that will be compulsory,— A, That is my proposition. 

Q. Yon eee no other way, then, than to have the tow provide a penalty fmr who- 
ever inaugurate a strike or lockout without first offering or accepting an 
offer of arbitration?— A. Off^ing arbitration, or at least agreeing to attempt it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhab.) You say most of your strikes come from theskilled- 
tobm* class?— A. Yes. 

<). Is the sample fact of organisation an irritation to the employer, in the 
minority ins^oes?— No. 

Q. Do yon find a cooperation on the part of the emptoyers and oiganiaed 
lalior?— A. It is becoming stronger and stronger. I have had employers in the 
tost few months say they wouldnotuae nonunion labor. They say theymaketiielr 
conttacta aimnaily at a given time with their men, and they hwe 864 daysthento 
aHenatobusiiieaB. They have settled the wage question and work|ngomditiona, 
and after that these controversieB do not come np, 

. 1 have to mind a man that perhaps has more moneyjnvested in inhiingindQS- 
triea to Indiana tW any 8 otiier men to the State. Be used to work nonunicii 
i6toem,and he t(dd nw to the Slate house, poasltoy 8 months ago, that he had tried 
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both. First, I will say, he had trouble with his men. They were unorganized. 
1 went to him and asked if he would not arbitrate the differences. He said, no, 
he did not care to; he did not care to work union men. It drifted along, and 
finally he did come to an agreement partially through the assistance of the Indi- 
ana labor commission. 1 met him less than a year ago and he told me that as 
long as he stayed in business he proposed to work union miners, because at the 
last of April every year he met nis men; that they have an association in Indi- 
ana, and they met every year and fixed up their wage scale and woiMng condi- 
tions and discussed all these craft questions, and that ended it for the year. He 
said, "All the rest of the year I attend to business, to selling my product.” 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) lie knows on what terms to contract?— A. That is the 
idea, exactly. He knows on what terms to contract 

S . (By Mr. A. L. Hakkih.) And he knows the other contractors are contracting 
er the same conditions?— A. That is true. It brings about uniformity of 
conditions. 

Q. (ByMr.LiTCHMAN. If there was legislation that gave to your board (applying 
to your own State) the right in case of a difficulty between employers and employed 
to summon before the board the representatives of the 2 parties to the contro- 
versy, thereby giving to you the opportunity to investigate as to the rights and 
the wrongs of the case, and then you publish an impartial decision as to your 
findings, would not that give either side that was decided to be in the right of the 
controversy the very powerful assistance of public sentiment to force a settlement 
of that difficulty?— A. I think it would in the main have that effect, Our law 
does not allow us and we never do publish the merits of these controversies. 
Under our law it is now referred to the governor and he, if he sees fit, gives the 
facts to the public. W e never do. 

Q. The point I wish to emphasize is that one of the great controlling influences 
in the settlement of all trade difficulties has been public sentiment.— A. It is pos- 
sibly the most potential factor in the controversy. 

Q. That has been exampled in this case of the anthracite coal strike. The sen- 
timent of the public was unanimously with the men in that difficulty. Now, my 
point is to reach a declaration of that sentiment at the earliest possible moment, 
and especially in difficulties where the public is so vitally interested as it was in 
the anthracite strike and the Chicago strike and in the building strike in Chi- 
cago.— A. I think it would have a helpful influence in repressing the difficulties 
that crop out, and it would have the effect of bringing together the employers 
and the workingmen and settling the matter for fear of having it published. I 
believe that. 


Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Do you find that either the workingmen as a class 
or the employers as a class are in favor of compulsory arbitration?— A. No; I have 
not so Jound it. I believe really it would be unpopular with the majority. 

Q, (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are the workingmen of Indiana satisfied with the pres- 
ent method of employing the convict labor of the State?— A. The method now in 
vogue is satisfactory. The last legislature put it practically on the State-account 
system. 

Q. The product then goes out on the market?— A. It does, but we have restricted 
the product. We have begun a system that will lead up to the State-account 
system. 

Q. The State-use system, you mean?— A. Like New York. It does not go as 
far as New York does now, but the intention is that by this method we will 
accumulate $35,000 a year for 5 years. That will be used then to buy themachinery 
that belongs now to contractors, and it will then be owned by the State. Besides 
that, we have restricted the numbei of men that any one contractor have 
to between 50 and 100— not to exceed 100 to any man. Then we have res^ct^ 
the sort of industries that shall be represented in the penitentiary. That surplus 
wbor^the labor that men usually do not want to contract for— we have provided 
to_5ylie by purchasing a piece of land outside of the prison. That is, put the 
brusties and the old lifers that you can depend on out in a rardeu patch, and 
they w»d potatoes and everything else of that kind, and that goes to 

the prison, ^d the surplus can be sold In the market of Chicago, which is oon- 
venient, or be sent aroimd to the other institutions of the State. I am referring 
BOW to m Northern Penitentiary at Michigan City. In that way we have very 
mMerially deoreaind the output ftpom the contractors. 

Q. You say your law looks to the elimination of the contractor?— A. Yes; 
. wimin Syearfc. 

^ Ajm at the end of that time the product of the ccmviot labor will be used 
wy mState ]rarp(^?— A. And we propose to eliminate as much as possible the 
t nac biner yusw, and have the men do the work by hand. Then when a rekased 
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prisondr goes out to compete with the world he will have a skilled trade. It will 
make a better man of him. 

Q. In 6 years you wUl have the new systemV—A. If the legislature does not 
chan ge U ie method we have adopted. 

< 3 . wTien was the law pa88ed?~A. Last legislature— 2 years ago. That is all 
the result of organiaed laW. toa 

Mr. Phillips. Perhaps we ^ve not covered everything* and if you have any- 
thing to volunteer we would be glad to hear you. 

The Witness. I do not know that I have anything to suggest further than we 
have already discussed. I still maintain I am in favor of enforced arbitration 
under certain circumstances. It is unpopular* but I believe in it. 

This commission is doing a glorious work. I was sa^g to some gentlemen in 
Lidianapolis that the Industrial Commission was doing more for the working 
people generally and for the public at large than any commission which Congress 
has established for a long time. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., Nmunber loot). 

TEBTIMOmr OF HOH. THOMAS P. EIXET* 

Commissioner of Labor Statistics and Inspection of Missouri. 

The commission met at 10.50 a.m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Hon. Thomas P. Rixey appeared as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Kindly state your name, post-office address, and your 
official iK>8ition.— A. My name is Thomas P. Bixey; Jefferson City, Mo.; com- 
missioner of labor statistics and inspection of Missouri. 

Q. What is your profession aside from your official position?— A. I was in the 
insurance business 12 years prior to the time I was appointed labor commissioner. 
My profession really until my health broke down was law. 

Q. Will you kindly state the duties of the office?— A. The duties of my office are 
to give such information as I may think best for the interests of the people in 
regard to all mechanical, agricultural, mineral, educational, labor, and other 
interests of the State, They cover all the interests of the State. They are not 
confined, as in some cities, just to labor matters and labor conditions that affect 
labor only, but they cover all the material interests of the State. It is also my 
duty to inspect sweat 'shops, manufactories, and places which the law makes it 
necessary to be inspected. 

Q. Do you have assistants; and if so, how many?— A. In ccmnection with this 
office the last legislature passed a bill creating what are known as State free 
employment bureaus in cities of 100,000 inhabitants and over. That necessitated 
the owning of an office in St. Louis and Kansas City, they being at that time 
the only two cities in the State that were entitled to the benefits of this law. 8t. 
Joe, I Delieve, will come in under the last census. I opened two offices, one in 
St. Louis and one in Kansas City, with a superintendent and clerk in each. At 
Jefferson City, which is the headquarters of my department, I have a chief clerk 
and stenographer. I have had two special inspectors or men to gather statistics 
and such mformation as is necessary for me to embody in my annual report to 
the governor. They go to different parts of the State as spwial agents of the 
labor commission to gather such information as I could not otherwise obtain. I 
print in connection with 'my report what is called a surplus-production map, 
which shows the surplus production of our State— where tnat surplus productum 
may be. I gather this information from r^rts from agents of railroads and 
from steamship lines in my State, and where I am unable to obtain that informa- 
tion in this way, as we have several counties in which there are no railroads or 
steamship lines, I send special agents there for the purpose of obtaining that 
informatKm. 

Q. I wanted to learn whether you have, the same as in other States, a corps of 
fadsory inspectors.— A. No. In 1692 the legislature of Missouri paMed a bUl 
making it the duty of the city authorities of all eitieeof 5,000 population and over 
to i^tpoint a factory inspector and also provide for their compensation. 

<). What are the duties, brieflvstated?— A. Theduties of thosefactmry inspectors 
are to inspect under the law all manufactories, sweat shc^, and places where 5 
or more people are engaged at work. 
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J ). As to sanitary conditions, etc.?-A. Yes; ^bo as to conditions in mgard to 
ety, and also as to separate toilet rooms where male and fenmle exmloyees 
work^and those wnditions which are usually provided for under legidation. 

Q. The duties of your office, then, give to you a general knowledge oi industrial 
conditions in your State?--A, Yes; that is my duty. While we have no State 
factory inspectors, we have this provision that I may appoint— yon might say they 
are not fac^tory inspei^tors really, but deputy laTOr commissionerB under me. 
There is no such office m Missouri as State factory inspector. 

Q. Do the duties of your office include the knowledw of strikes and labor dis- 
turbances?— A. Yes; we have a* law which I will read to you. It is a brief one 
and also a very poor one. It is so ineffective that in fact I did not invoke it in 
the case of the street-car strike in St, Louis because there is nothing compulsory 
or mandatory in it. Here is the law of the State of Missouri on the subject of 
strikes and arbitration: 


[Beading. ) ‘ ‘ Section 81 87, Dispute between employer and employee , etc, Upon 
Information furnished by an employer of laborers, or oy a committ^ of employees, 
or from any other reliable source that u dispute has arisen between employer and 
employees, which dispute may result in a strike or lockout, the commissioner of 
labor statistics and insxiec^tion shall at once visit the place of dispute and seek to 
mediate between the parties, if in his discretion it is necessary so to do. (R. S., 
1880, sec. (WM.) 

“ ^tion 8188. Board of arbitration formed; when. If a mediation can not be 
effected, the commissioner may, at his discretion, direct the formation of a board 
of arbitration, to be composed of 2 employers ana 2 employees engaged in a simi- 
lar occuiiation to the one in which the dispute exists, out who are not parties to 
the dispute, and the commissioner of labor statistics and inspection, who shall be 
president of the board. (R. S., 1889, sec. 8855.) 

“ Section 8189. Power and duties of board. The lioard shall have power to 
summon and examine and hear the matter in dispute, and, within 3 days after the 
investigation, render a decision thereon, which shall be published, the copy of which 
shall be furnished each party in dispute, and shall be final, unless objections are 
made by either party within 5 days thereafter: Provided, That the only effect 
of the investigation herein provided for shall be to give the facts leading to such 
dispute to the public through an unbiased channel. (R. S., 1889, sec. 6^.) 

“ Section 8140. Board not to be formed; when. In no case shall a board of 
arbitration be fonned when work has been discontinued, either by action of the 
employer or the employees: should, however, a lockout or strike have occurred 
before the commissioner of labor statistics could be notified, he may order the 
formation of a board of arbitration upon resumption of work. (R. S., 1889, sec. 
6857.) 

** Section 8141. Board to apixiint a clerk; compensation. The board of arbitra- 
tion shall appoint a clerk at each session of the board, who shall receive $8 per 
day for his services, to be paid, upon approval by the commissioner of labor statis- 
tics, out of the fund appropriated for expenses of the bureau of labor statisticB. 
(R. S., 1889, sec. 6858.)’^ 

Now that is isdl the law we have on arbitration in our State. 

Q. How long have you been in office?— A. Two years next February. I suc- 
ceeded Mr. Roselle. 


Q. During that time have any labor troubles involving the question of arbitra- 
tion come under your observation?— A. Yes. The mow serious was that of the 
street-car strike which commenced May 7 of this year and continued for 55 days. 

Q. Will you kindly give the commission the outline of that difficulty, and how 
far you were brought into personal connection and knowledge of it, and your 
(Kmcluslons concerning it?— A. At the last session of our legi^ture, whi<^ was 
winter before last, a bul was passed by the legi^ture giving to certain indep^- 
eat lines of street railroad in the city of St, LoniB the i^ht to consolidate, ^ey 
formed a consolidation in May following that— after the legidature. There was 
a osanand made by certain employees of what is known as the Transit Street Car 
which was a consolidation of sevend independent lines which had been 
nmmng in the city— there was a demand made from them for shorter hotmi of 
lap^ 1 ^ also in regard to the employment of men who belonged to what was 

ongsniaed in the city of St. Louis. There was a union formed in theolty ^ 
Loms amoim the employees of the transit oompany, and also pititlally of tlm 
enhloyaeaar a&o^ company, known as the Suburban Street Car Comnaiiy-St 
LM it is called. Th^ was a strike of some few days on tiie 

Mnmn, but that was settled without a^ serious tronUs. But the employees 
dl^MwAsealMthe St.Louis Transit cWpanystru^ IIay7,and there ww 
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iMHi a (»rrnno«i the Tarioos Hoes, which oover«»n6 400 miles of street-oar lines 
in the city of St, Louis, for 13 days. 

Q. Mr. PHiLLiPfi.) Yon i^ht state at thatpoint how that affected retail 
bnsiiiees.— A. It affected it to the extent that the whole city was terrorised to a 
certain extent. Women were aMd to attempt-eren when the cars be^ to 
mn after tiiie 13 day8<~were afraid to get nptm uie cars to go shopping. Business 
men were afraid to take the car. There was hardly a &y or hour in the day 
that the cars were running that some one was not injured, and a number of peo- 
ple were killed. It resulted in the swearing in of an additional number of pofioo^ 
men in the city of St. Louis. Even that was not sufficient. The power of the 
sheriff was invoked to swear in deputies, and he swore in what was termed the 
posse commitatus. That posse commitatus, being under the control and ditec- 
non of the sheriff and the chief of police, patrolled the city. In the meantime the 
transit company, being compelled under its charter to run its cars, sent agentsto 
every city, 1 presume, where they thought they could find persons that would 
come and take the place of those men who would not work, and some that were 
afraid to work on account of the feeling about the union— on account of the 
methods that were used to prevent the car lines &om mniiing. l^amite was 
used on the cars and the cars were wrecked. Men were shot at and stoned as 
they rode uiwn the street cars along the streets for 55 days. 

Q. Were there any women badly mistreated in that time?— A. Yes; some 
women were very badly mistreated. One of the most fiaCTant cases committed 
was where a mob stripped a woman of nearly all her clothing, and she was left 
naked in the street, b^ause she rode on one of those cars dunng the time of the 
strike. 

Q. (By Mr.LiTCHMAN.) How many men were involved?— A. Some 3.500 on the 
transit line. 

Q. Was that a difficulty over which you had any control by virtue of the duties 
of your office?— A. Only this far: Under the law which I showed you I had the 
power, before the stilke was commenced, or after work was resumed, to form a 
f)oard of arbitration composed of 4 men besides myself— that is, 3 eumloyees 
in like business and 3 employers— I to act as chairman of the board. But our 
duties only went so far as to gather information to go before the public, having 
no power whatever to compel either the employees to return to work or the 
eu^oyers to give them wora. 

Q. Merely an investigation as to facts?— A. It was merely an investigation as 
to facts. 

Q. Was that done?— A. That was only done this far; The strike began on the 
7th of May, and until then almost no intimation of it was given. Under the law, 
the strike ejdsting, 1 could not form a board of arbitration. I never formed a 
board of arbitratmn because 1 did not consider that under the law there was 
anything whatever that I could arbitrate. It was simply advisory. The strike 
has not yet been declared off, and those employees who were engaged at the time 
of the strike have never returned to the employ of the transit company. 

Q.«What action, if any, was taken by the authorities to protect the rights of 
the dtizens at large?— A. Action was taken by the police. We have a police 
board that issues instructions to the chief of police, lliey did everything in the 
world in their power to try to control the people and to try to continue the means 
of travel, so that business men and those who were employed could be able to go 
to and from their business. For nearly 3 months a great many people, I mignt 
say thousands of people, would not go upon the trannt street car lines at all, but 
rode in wagons. 

O. As a matter of choice; as a matter of sympathy with the strike?— A. Well, 
both; a great many through sympathy and a great many for fear they might be 
injured, feeling that that was the only means of going with safety to their places 
of budnees. 

Q* Thtese police measures were taken under authority of the city?— A. Yes; in 
St. Louis the board of police oomtnissioners is anpointed by the governor of the 
State, and the chief of police is of course elected By the board, and you may say 
that in a measure thepolioe of the dty are under the control of this ^Uce bowd, 


, Icmisist?— A. Five, with the mayor of the dty, 

i beii^ aimojnted bylhe governor. 

^ S it a t^artisan boai^— A* No. 




Fabquhaiu) How many deputy sheriffs did the sheriff call out and 
sWeari]i^-A. 1 thhDksomelAOO. 

4). WM there coopesatlon between tim chid cffp(ffice and tiimsheri^ Yes; 
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they did idl they oonld to try to qnell the dietorbanoe, and at last it was stopped. 
It inst seemed to die out of its own weight. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) How many arsons lost their lives, and how many were 
Beriously injured in this strike?— A. Well, my knowledge and the best of my rec- 
ollection is that there were some 14 persons killed and in the neighborhood of 
150 to 175 injured. And it was estimated that the lose to the transit company 
was about $1,250,000— that was their statement— and that the employees lost 
something like $275,000 in wages; land it was estimated that the public at large, 
that is, the business community, lost over $30,000,000 during that strike. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Were many injured entirely disconnected from the con- 
troverHv?— A. Children were killed and injui'ed, and women and men; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Were the women mjured or abused because they rode 
on the cars at that time?— A. Yes; it was dangerous for any man, woman, or 
child to go on a car. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In the aiTests that were made for infractions of order 
what was the proportion of unionists as compared with other citizens that were 
not railroad men?— A. 1 do not know alH)ut that. Quite a number of the 
ex-employees were arrested for violating the law; but I can say this for the union, 
the authorities— that is, those that were heads of the unions there— that through 
the press, and as far as I know, they did everything they could to try to suppress 
ail lawlessness and to keep the members of tneir union and those who haa oeen 
employees from violating any law. And I believe that a large majority of those 
that were engaged in the lawlessness, the throwing of stones and trying to inter- 
fere with i»eople, were lK)ys, young fellows. You know how they are in the city. 
It was a matter of fun with tlwuu; it was an opimrtunity to have fun. 

Q. (By Mr. Philliiu) Have any jiersons b^n arrested for murder in connec- 
tion with these strikes?— A. Indeed, I do not know. Those cases were such that 
it was generally w’here they could not detect them well. Some were killed and 
injured from dynamite bombs that were put n]M)n the street-car lines at night. 

Q. Have any been convicted for that crime?— A. No. I believe there were 5 
arwwted for that crime. 1 do not think the trial has come off yet. I think they 
are now in jail. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Has the trial been had of the parties who stripped 
naked the women?— A. Yes; arrests were made, and a woman was punished* She 
was the onlv one they could get, and it was a woman that was a party to it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) 1 understood you to say that the strike was never set- 
tlea.— A. I mean by that the Amalgamated Association of Street Car Employees 
of America has never called off the strike. There has been some effort on tne part 
of the different trades unions to call off the strike; that is to say, a large majority 
of them had passed resolutions to Hue their memb<'rs if they rode on the street- 
car lines during the time of the strike, and subject them to other severe penuries 
some to expuluon from the unions. Some of these unions have withdrawn that 
rewdntion. 


Q. It would be regarded as an unsuccessful strike?— A. I so regard it, from the 
fact that it has never been declared off by the amalgamated association, and that 
the owners of the transit company positively refuse to accede to the dema^ of 
the employees. 

• Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Did they refuse to recognize the union?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Will you kindly state what the demands were on the 
part of the men?— A. I do not rememl)er exactly. There were two demands. One 
amnand was made on the 10th of March. 1 do not think I have it here. The last 
demand made, and which was positively refused, was that no one should be 
emploved by the transit comiMiny unless that person belonged to the Amalgamated 
Association of Street Car Employees of America, and that if any men employed 
by the company failed to join within 80 days after the agreement should be entered 

* into th^ snonid be suspended from work or discharged unless they did jotn. 

Q. Was there any question of wa^ involved?— A. Indirectly there was at first. 
In the first proposition a question of wages was involved, but that was amicably 
settled betv^n the eu^oyeea and the company. The first strike lasted several 
days, 1 ^ then it was declared off and the men went back to work. 

Q. was the question of hours of labor involved?— A. No; that was not consid- 
ered. 


Q. Do yon know what the hours of labor are on the streelnmr hues of St Louie?— 
A* NO. 1 did know. Bnt that was n(^ a question of hours of labor. It seemed 
|o seeoive ttaelf into whether or not the company should emidoy men who did not 
tile union— the second demand. 

Q. m ptiier questions were amicably adinstedVA. Tee. 

Q. (%llr. Farquhar.) As to tito eeoona demand of the men, was that from 
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provisiotu) of tlio agireement suMle on lUrclk tO, ISOO. oonttnned in foroe?— A« 1 
19&L read from the official records of the street-oar vmket 
^*1. The proviskms of the a|^:e^ent of Much 10, 1900, as to rates of pay and 
hours <]i terrice will be oonttnned in force by the company. 

A Every employee of the company to be free to join or not to join any organ!- 
sa^n and no discnmination to be made for or against him becanse of the maimer 
in which he exmcises his freedom. 

** 8. Any attempt on the of any employee to induce any other employee by 
intimidation or threats to join or not to join any nnion shaD be canse for the 
immediate discharge of person guilty of snch attempt. 

4. Any attempt to ii^nence any employee by any official of the company to 
join or not to join any union shall be canse for discharge of such official. 

** 5. The company ^11 meet any employee or committee of employees, whether 
representing themselves, other employees, or an association of emidoyees, regard- 
ing any matter of mutual interest. 

“6. For the purpose of filling vacancies which may now exist or hereafter 
arise, the committee of former employees, of which T. B. Edwards is chairman, 
shall prepare a list of the men who were in the company’s service on May 7 last, 
and as the company now.or hereafter needs additional men it will select, them 
exclusively from this list until it is exhausted, not interfering, however, with men 
now in the service. No person shall be eligible to this list who has been guilty 
of any acts of lawlessness or violence. 

“ July 2, 1900. 

(Signed.) “St. Louis Transit O)., 

“By E dwards Whitakkr, 

“ /YewV/cnt. 

(Signed.) “T. B. Edwards, 

“ Chairman of Comiaittee, 

“ The strike is hereby declared off. 

“ T. B. Edwards, 

^'"Chairman of CommittwJ' 

This was the last agreement that was entered into by the transit company and 
its employees. 

Q. How many days was this after the strike?--A. The street-car strike com- 
menced on the 7th of May. This was entered into on the 2d of July. It was 
signed by Mr. Edwards, chairmau of the committee. But the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street Car Employees of Ameiica met in the city of St. l^nis and repu- 
diated this agreement, and the strike lias never been declared oft to this day. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Are there any union people now employed?— A. Not as 
union people. They positively refuse to employ men as members of the nnion, 
tmt as men. That was the fight between the company and the employees. 

y. (By Mr. Litchuan.) Were there any reasons given, so far as you know, by 
tha amalgamated association representatives for repadiating this a^eement?— A. 
Mywormation was that they claimed that Mr. Edwards did not have the right 
to make snch an agreement without its being ratified by the afiialgamated asso- 
ciation. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabqubab.) This a^n^ment was made by the committee of wUch 
Mr. Edwards was chairman?— A. Yes; and had acted mth other employees who 
were members of the ass<x:iation. 

Q. (^y Mr. Litghxan.) Have yon any knowledge as to the authority given to 
that committee by the association at the time of its appointment?— A. My people 
Were there in coniniltation with them a number of times, on one occasion at the 
Sonthem Hotel, with the governor of the State and the attomey-gmieralt and Mr. 
Hawes, who was preadent of the police board, and a number of other prominent 
genBamen who were interested in the matter, and my understanding was they 
had authority to make any agreement that they thoimnt proper, 

Q. (By Idr. A. L, HASiug.) Was it to be enmnitteolo the association for con- 
firmatlcn?— A. No; not that 1 know of. X think the reason that agreement was 
not ratified by the^Awoclntion was that many men had been em^oyed by this 
Himlt oomnany who had come from ffistant cities, and aS the company aggn^ 
toem^y those who b^onged.to the union only in case of vacancies, and as m 
the p&oss were ffiled, it would singly he now and then that a mimooaffi beght- 
8o they cmndudedB was n<d in their itttersste to acce^ iimadresii^ 
Oim weement was made in addidi the strssb^ odntpanyagtm 
OuloCttiMO- 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Was that subsequent to this agreement?— A. Ex-Oov- 
emor Stone -was employed by the employees of this transit company, and through 
Mtn they agreed to reinstate 1,500, but for some reason — ^I do not know what — 
Ukat was not accepted by the men. That was the largest number of employees, 
and the only definite number, that they agreed to reinstate. In this last agree- 
ment, entered into by Mr. Edwards and Mr. Whitaker, who is president or the 
tnmsit company, there is no definite number stated. 

Q. Was any action taken by any State official to try to bring together the asso- 
ciation and the transit company for a settlement?— A. Yes. I m^e every effort 
in the world that I could, and did bring them together. They were together often 
in consultation. There was not any trouble about bringing them together in con- 
sultation, but the trouble was in getting them to agree. The governor came to 
the city repeatedly , and used every effort in hispqwer . So did the attorney-general 
of the State; he came time and time again. We used every method in the world 
that we could to amicably settle the matter. There was a meeting of the business 
men. The league of South St. Louis called on the business men of the mty to meet at 
the Merchants’ Exchange, and I attended that meeting. A committee of 7 was 
appointed, composed of .some of the leading business men of the city. One was 
Nathan Frank, who formerly rraresented one of the Congressional districts of 
St. Louis. Another was C. W, Knapp, who was editor of the St. Louis Republic; 
also F. 0. Cramer, I. H. Lionberger, Henry Fairbank, Thomas M, Funston, and 
Dr. E. Pretorious, who is editor of the Westiiche Post These gentlemen were 
chosen by the merchants and business men and the citizens of St. Louis at the 
Merchants’ Exchange to use every effort in their power to try to bring about a 
settlement between the employees and the transit company. For some 8 weeks— 
nearly a month— they met almost daily, sometimes twice a day; and there was no 
trouble in approaching either the representatives of the employees or of the road, 
but they would not agree, and never have agreed. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Was the last strenuous effort made on the i^art of the 
association simply for the recognition of the union?— A. I consider that the whole 
cause of the trouble was the nonrecognition of the union by the transit company. 
They positively refused from the beginning to do that, and nothing could be done 
by the State officials or by business men or anyone else to get them to agree to it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Was that the cnief question of difference between 
them?— A, Well, it resulted in that. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is it your opinion that your authority to interfere and 
thereby attempt a settlement was so meager that no results could be arrived at?— 
A, Yes. 

Q. The law was, in your judgment, followed out in that respect?— A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what suggestion have you to make in regard to legislation that will 
reach n question of that kind?— A. I should have stated before that 1 notified the 
transit company that I intended to form this board of arbitration. I aiso notified 
the employees that I intended to form it, and while under the law I had the power 
to appoint arbitrators myself, I gave them the power to suggest. The employees 
readily consented to an arbitration of the matter, so far as the law would permit. 
W e cimed it an arbitration , although I dont look upon it as that. The employees 
recommended two gentlemen. The transit company, through Mr. Whitaker, the 
president of the company, positively refused to suggest the names of anyone at 
all, and he assigned as his reasons that there was nothing to arbitrate, and also 
that under the Taw of the State he was not compelled in any way to comply with 
such a request I can say this most emphatically. My experience and observa- 
tion in connection with strikes is that the only remedy is compulsory arbitration. 
A law in each State sliould be passed that in all cases of dispute between employer 
and employee a board shall be appointed with power to hear all the evidence and 
to give a decision in regard lo all matters in dispute. 

You mean by that that each side to the dispute should be compelled to enter 
an appearance before that board of arbitration?— A. Yes. 


Q. How would you provide for the enforcement of your decree or finding?— A. I 
would enforce it hy a severe penalty like I would enforce compliance ^th any 
ot^r law where the public was interested. If it only affected the men enqdoyed 
m the men that employed them it would be very different; but in the iiuta^ 
of me street car strike in St. Louis there were over (JOO.QOO people, more or lees, 
aro^.by it. Not only that, but the trade of the city was mtkfered wiii— 
people ke^ away from the city. Why, men went to other cities to buy goods in 
m meantime. People would not come there to shop. The papers were full of 
eenamkm^ matter in regard to the street oar strlxe; that a man's life or a 
life was noi sam in the city, and there was less tiafflc than there had 
hem Ibr years and years on the raihroads running into St. Louie on aooount 
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the street car strike. Now, that strike affected not only those emidoyees and 
enmloyers, but the public at lar^e. 

Q. As to the difficulty in the way of securing an enforcement of a finding made 
by your proposed compulsory arbitration: A mw such as you contemplate would 
be applicable to all cases of dispute between employer and employee, would it 
not?— A. I shoidd think so. 

Q. Then, supposing a case should come up where it would be a diroute between 
the employed and a private employer, not a corporation engaged in a public 
business, such as street oar service, how would you compel such a manufacturer 
or employer of labor to obey the findings of your board of arbitration?— A. When 
a State grants a franchise or a charter to any number of men within the State, 
giving tnem certain rights, I claim that the power that grants the franchise and 
charter to that corporation or that Ixsiy of men has a right to surround the public 
with such laws as will protect th6m in their rights, under such penalties as the 
legislature of that State may make to the interest of the people. 

Q. (By 3dr. LiTCHffAN.) You think, then, there are three parties to the contrch 
versy?— A. Evidently so. Not only in a case like the St. Louis street car strike, 
but in a case of large strikes where yon may find that thousands of people may go 
out in any class of business; the public is affected by it, the merchant is affected 
by it, the customers are affected, and the country at large, just to the extent of 
the business, is affected. , . , 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You made a very broad generalization and a very 
truthful one in respect to the creator being able to regulate the creatme by le^- 
lation. Now, what did your governor do in regulating these franchises and the 
owners of these franchises in keeping the peace? — A. Didn’t do anything, becauw 
this law of arbitration that was passed years ago was upon the statute books. It 
has never been changed. In fact, I do not know that we have ever ]^d any seri- 
ous trouble in this State until this year that would call the attention of the legisla- 
ture to this important matter; but I am confident of this, t^t the next lemslatwe 
will not adjourn until the State of Missouri has an arbitration law that \rill be able 
to control, at least, those corporations to which they ^ve granted ce^in powers. 

Now, you ask mein regard to how it may affect private busine^; I say you can 
pass a law in regard to arbitration that will be just as effective as a factory 
inspector’s law. You can pass a law that where 5 or more, or 10 or more, or 15 or 
more, or 20 or more people engage in business, that the place where those men are 
engaged shall be inspected so many times a year, and prescribe what the duties of 
the inspector shall be; and I claim that if the legislature has power to gr^t cct- 
tain franchises t*o certain corporations and certain businesses, that it also has the 
right to pass a law that where such a number of men are employed in ce^in 
classes of business — ^they can specify in regard to a certain grade of institution 
where the people may be especially affected, as, for nsta^ce, public earners like 
our street car lines — that they can pass legislation in rerard to stnkes in such 
concerns, because the people are directly interested and affected. 

d (ByMr.LiTCHMAN.) How will you enforce the decision against the emmoyer 
^ho refuses to abide by the decision of the board of arbitration who would ^ 
even to the extent of going out of business rather than abide by it?— A. I would 
pass a law that would be as effective as the law in regard to the rights of property, 
folaim that a man’s labor and his time are his property, and that whether it is 
skilled labor or unskilled labor, it is as much regarded:as a species of persoiml proi^ 
erty as any a Tnan mightpossess. I believe we have a right to constitute a board of 
arbitration which can be given the same power as a court to decide question 
that may come up between employer and employee, and may give a judgment, 
and that the laws of the State may enforce that with as much effect as they can 

an execution going out from any court. . . 

Q. You thiA that the law in a State can compel a man to remam m busing?— 
A.^o. But if an employee takes advantage of the employer that may l)e of 
injury to his business, or the enroloyer takes advantage of an employee to the 
injury of his time or his interest, I think that there ought to be some remedy, and 
can be a reme^ f or it. „ ^ ^ ^ , 

Q (By Mr. C. J. Haews.) Were troops called m at any time in this strike to 
preserve order?— A. A strong pressure was brought upcm the governor of the 
^teof Misrouri to call out the State troops in orqer to try to supnress the law- 
lessness in the city. He insisted upon refusing to do it, 1 urged him not to do 
it— 1 told him not to do it myseW; and it was never done. „ , . . . 

J . Yoqiiave suggested compulsory arbitration asn remedy for all^h str^ 
InwlfiBBiiesa— 'Vmere people were being murdered and stripped. 1 would like 
to what would be the effect of su^ a remedy as thte, namely, the^orw- 

moTODy the government of laws for the jnroteotkm of the people of the city 
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of St. Louis and of the people who are numiug on these francMses grtnt^ to 
them by the proper State authorities? ould not that fill the hill better tto 
compulsory arl)itratiou?-A. No; I do not think it would, for this re^: In the 
case of the transit line, th^ had a right to make such terms with their employees 
as they thought proper. The law did not regulate, in my State, the number of , 
hours— although a wage day is 8 hours in my State, and we have not only that 


these men, and they will neither ride on the cars nor, as far as they can prevent, 
allow anyl)ody else to ride on the cars, and for 12 days they tie up traffic mong 
the streets over which that car line runs. Then I do not think that the State 
troops ought to be brought out. 

Q. I want to ask you this question, whether order ought not to 1)6 preserved by 
the State or city authorities at all hazards and at all expense?— A. Yes; I agree 

with you there, but I think ^ 

Q. (Interrupting.) If that order had been preserved, would not the street car 
lines nave run and carried passengers so that the citizens would have had no 
annoyance or interference? The street car companies were ready to run their 
lines, werothey not?— A. Not without protection. They had to have for a num- 
ber of days 23 policemen, who would run along the side, and even then, some- 
times, the cars were dynamited. 

Q, The point I am trying to bring out is this: Was not the whole trouble not 
compulsory arbitration, but the fact that the State and other authorities allowed 
a mob to overrun vested rights and the safety of the lives of people? — A. I do not 
think that the State could have— I do not think that the State had at its command 
the means of preventing that, as they only had some 2,4(W men in the State guards. 
No appropriation had been made for their pay or anything of that kind. W e had 
over 400 miles of street car line, and if every one of those men had been brought 
there to guard that line, with the sentiment and feeling that existed there j I do 
not think that they could have suppressed them. They might in time, just like it 
did die out of its own weight. 

Q. I would like to ask yon why, if your State is faulty in that respect, some 
le^slation to cover such rights should not be made at Jefferson City instead of 
law, as you suggest, about compulsory arbitration? — A. I do not think that 
the people of my State are any more lawless than they are in any other State 
under the same conditions; not as much so as in some, I feel this, that one 
great reason we have strikes and these questions are not settl^ is often on 
account of the unwise leadership of labor organizations in pressing these ques- 
tions of importance; men who would not yield, as in this case, to anything short of 
a direct recognition of their unions, and virtually turning oyer the employment 
of eve^ man of that transit company, nearly 4,000 men, to just one association. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) you think that obstinacy is confined entirely to 
one side of a dispute?— A. No; Iwth sides. 

Q, And your idea is that if authority were given to a State board to intervene 
at the inception of the difficulty and compel the two parties to come together, 
that the necessity of calling the State militia to suppress the riot would be 
removed?— A. I would not like to think that we would have to pass a law in my 
State, or any other State, that would say the pwple must obey the law. 

Q. Do you think it preferable to stop the difficulty at its inception by coi^ul- 
sory arbitration, which you propose, rather than toallow it to assume a condition 
where it is necessary to call in the militia or police to suppress a riot? — A. I do, 
I think it is one of the most sensible means, one of the most reasonable and inex- 
pensive means of settling these troubles; and often they can be settled if you 
&V6 confidence in tke board and feel that they will find a righteous judgnient 
between the parties. , . , ^ 

Q. &ve you seen any disposition to refuse to harmonize the difik;ulties by 
reason of theteeling that po^bly the power of the State wuld be invol^by we 
side or the other to compel a settlement?— A. I believe that if we had had toe 
boi^ of arbitration that I have suggested, or if the commissioner erf labor ^ 
tiatioshad had ^e power to formTuie board, and if there bad been any penalty 
attaohed to a breadi of its demons, matter would have been settled kmg 
before it was, wculd have been settled in a way to-day that it is not, bepanse 
ItisiuA settled yet. That strike is s^ on In St Louis, so far as this aaeocistion 
biMieemd. 
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employeeB at mordinatelT lorip hoars of labw and at a small wage, without any 
reo^iUon whatever, either la an organised capacity or even as individuals^ 
would you regard as just a law that would take the power of tl^ ^te to thus 
protect any man or corporation?— A. No; if I was governor of the State I wonld 
not do it. • ' 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Habbis.) Would you not consider it proper to call ont the 
whole power of the State, whatever it may be, in order to protect the r^hts and 
lives of men and women and children in nowise mixed np in this tronbte except 
as citizens of St. Lonis?— A. 1 will not say I would not call ont the State gnar^ 
to protect the rights of men, women, and children; but it should be the last resort, 
the last means of settlement, after everything else had failed; at the last extrem- 
ity I wonld do it, and not until then. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Yon would be disinclined to do it if one of the parties, 
in whose behalf thep>wer of the militia was invoked, had shown a diBincIination 
to harmonize the dimcul^— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would yon consider that the governor wonld perform 
his duty to the ptiople of his State in not protecting them, merely because a rail- 
road company and its employees were in a quarrel which jeopardized the lives 
and the safety of the people of the State?— A. I think the governor should use 
every means possible to protect the rights of no one individual, but aU the people 
of the State. 

Q. Would not that be his first instead of his last duty?— A. Well, we may not 
agree as to the means that he might use in protecting them. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You would prefer trying to enforce arbitration first?— 
A. Yes, 1 would try eve^ other means possible b^ore calling them out. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Ido not want to have these two questions mixed. I want 
the witness' definite opinion as to the duty of public authorities to preserve order 
and protect life and prc*perty— whether or not that is the highest and first duty, 
or whether it is to be relegated to the rear by some corporation’s whim?— A. My 
opinion is, as I have stated, that it is the duty of the governor to protect the inter- 
ests of all the people of the State irrespective of business or party, and to use his 
honest judgment as to the means to protect them. 

Q. You said that you thought the governor should not interfere to protect the 
' vested rights of a corporation when that corporation, in his judgment, treated 
its employees unfairly. Now, do you think it is in the interest of public order 
that tne governor should be vested vnth judicial power to determine a case 
between contestants?— A. I think that the office of governor is not only executive 
but it is, in a sense, judicial in many respects, where it is not restricted by statute 
or the constitution. 

Q. Does not the constitution make a strong distinction between the executive 
and the judicial authorities of the State?— A. No question about that; they are 
entirely separate. But questions of dispute that may arise in case of a stiike are 
not Hubje(;ts, in my State, of judicial investigation. 

Q. They may be subjects of judicial investigation, may they not?— A. Oidy a 
question of damages perhaps, in a suit that may be brought. Where it might 
{meet a franchise, then it would be a question of damages. 

Q. Might it not be in regard to infractions of peace and order?— A. That might 
be true. That is an indiviohial matter. That would be a subject of indictment, 
or a question of an individual. That would be an Individual indictment as to 
each one. 

Q. Now, you have named three ways in which a trouble of that kind may be a 
snb^t of judicial inquiry. Is there any limit, in your judgment, to the power 
of we judiciary to thoroughly investigate all circumstances arising fri>m a diffi- 
culty of that land on proper cause brought before them?— A. It may be done by 
injnnction. Now, 1 ovenooked sometmng you gentlemen remind me of. That 
transit company carried the mails of the- city of St. Lonis. Those mails were 
carried on a contract. Judge Aduns, who is judge of the United States circuit 
court in the city of St. Louis, granted an injunc^on on the l^th day ofJnne, enjoin- 
ing certain pames from interfering with the nmningof the tranat street caroom- 
nanyyiine, for the reason that over that line the mmls of the UnitedStates were 
94^ eanied by this company; and that qnestion was brotu^t before him, and 
im TUatter argued, and he was asked for a perpetual huunetion preventhig 
thani from interferiiig with the transit the naois. Kow.ihereis acase inpomi 
^ahere the United States conrt took oognizaiioeof this strike; but th^ would not 
have done it if it had not been for iatmering with the mails of theOovetnineat,, 
directiy nnder ihecontrei, you mi^^t say, ol the judiciary. 

Q,^fhat makes four eases Wfaleh you have nained in wl^h the judiciary can 
fain <gigBiaanoe of diffieiiitiee and apply lemedles?-^^ Yes. 
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(J. Now, 1 repeat my gnestion: Do yon know of any limit to the jnrisdiction of 
the courts for the adjudication of differences between employers and employees 
and for the preservation of public order on a proper case brought before tnem?— 
A. Well, now, on what yon say— upon “ajproper case being brought before 
them I will say no, but if you leave that off, I will say yes. 

S . Do you see any inconsistency between the governor’s exercising his right 
duty to preserve the public peace and protect life and property and such a 
peaceable and helpful piece of le^slation as yon propose, namely, compulsory 
arbitration? May not the two exist contemporaneously and work harmoniously 
together?— A. No question. That is what I advocated. I advocated that the 
powers of the governor of the State shall exist as they are now, with authority 
backed up by the judiciary of the State, and then have this other method, that is, 
arbitration, which can be resorted to, and which I think ought to be resorted to 
before the power of the governor or that of the judiciary of the State is invoked. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) If there be compulsory arbitration, the case would be 
very remote where the power of the militia, exercised by the governor, would be 
invoked?— A. I believe that; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You, of course, before there is a disturbance of the pub- 
lic peace, would invite arbitration as a means of preventing such cUsturbances; 
but suppose that a disturbance has come first, and law and order are set at defi- 
ance, would it not lie necessary, first of all, to reestablish law and order?— A. I 
think that the individuals engaged in it should be held amenable to the law and 
should be punished to the full extent of the law. 

Q. I thought I saw a tendency to the confusion of the two remedies.— A. Oh, 
no; I believe where a man violates the law he should be held amenable to it. I 
want to say this plainly: that because a man may be one of a hundred or two 
hundred or three hundred he has not a right to violate the law, where if he did it as 
an individual he would know he would be punished. I believe a man should obey 
the law as a good citizen, and when the law of that country is too rigid for him 
he ought to get out and go somewhere else. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In the case of this strike, the police force was found 
inadequate to cope with the mob and sheriff’s deputies were called in to the num- 
ber of 1.400 or 1,600?-A. Yes. 

Q, Jointly the two did ultimately bring i)eace, and controlled the mob?— A.* 
Yes. 


Q. Without calling the State militia at all?— A. Yes, not one called. The gov- 
ernor never issued any order to that effect at all. 

Q, As to vested riAts, suppose, as in that case of the St. Louis strike where 
Mr. Whitaker wouldn’t recoraize the union, wouldn’t recognize any body of 
organized men, just as in the Cleveland strike, and the employers stood on their 
vested rights undw the protection of the State, they held these men as it were 
tight in a vise, without any remedy whatever but the remedy of a strike; and 
ultimately that strike became a mob. Do you see where the sense of justice 
enters into the protection of vested rights in a case of that kind, when it is mani- 
festly against ihe men and against the well being of the citizens of your own 
State?— A. I think, where the State grants rights to corporations or gives fran- 
chises, that there ought to be a law by which the people may be protected, as 
wen as the men to whom these rights have been granted, and the employees 
whom they engaged. I do not think they ought to give to a corporation or any 
trust a franchise of unlimited power to act as they please where the public is 
affected. 


<J. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Can you not carry that further, even to a partner- 
ship, that does not get its authority from State charter, on the ground that the 
peace and dignity of the State are to be preserved.— A. I do not see the right or 
propriety of the State usurping the nature powers of a court in the settlement of 
any dispute that may arise between any two individuals. 

Q. You have a law in your State, I suppose, to preserve the peace of the 
State?— A. No question about that. 

Q. Does not a strike necessarily disturb the peace and dignity of a State?— A. 
No question about that. 

A lockout would have the same effect, would it not?— A. Yes; but where 
giro inomduals engam in business— as partners, for instance— thiy may have a 
mffijmte in regard to the manner in which the business is conduotkU 1 do not 
i OTK that wwd be a question for arbitration. 

Then w^ wool A be your remedy in a case like the Homestead strike a few 
n?— A. I do not know, unless appeal to what I suggest— compfolsory 

(WaawwOn* 

k But th^v^ a partuership. as I understand— a company not Operating under. 
‘A, WeU, even where they do not operate under a charter, I say pass a 
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law like the factory inspection law, proTiding that where so many people are 
engaged in bnainess, or may be employed, yon may make that a qneAon of arbi- 
tration, jnst the same as yon make a place where there are five or more people 
engaged in work in a sweatshop, or in a factory, a place subject to inspection by 
State authorities. 

Q. Do you see any constitutional trouble in enforcing the findings of a court 
of co^ulsoi^ arbitration?—A. I do not; not in our State constitution. 

Q. You think the decree could be enforced on either side?— A. I think it could 
be. I think the State has the same power by statute to create a Iboard of arbi- 
tration with judicial authority, as it has to grant certain judicial powers to cer- 
tain officers elected under the law. 

Q. Would you give them particular judicial authority, or would von transfer 
it to the courts of record ana enforce the findings by punishment as for contempt 
of court?— A. I would give them judicial authority; then I would make the find- 
ing a matter of record, and enforceable as any other judicial finding would be, 
by a sheriff or constable. 

Q. Would the trouble be relieved in many States, at least— I do not know what 
the condition is in your State— by making a judge of the court one of the board 
of arbitrators, or the presiding officer— the fifth or seventh arbitrator?- A. I do 
not see any objection to a iud^. I think you ought to get men not only of judi- 
cial knowledge, but men that are capable, that have a broad-minded and intelli- 
gent knowledge upon these questions. The judiciary are generally that. 

Is the sentiment in favor of compulsory arbitration growing?— A. Yes; 1 
think it is growing in the West very largely, espwially in my State. For instance, 
the Democratic party in the State of Missouri made it a nuestion and put it in 
their platform, which shows the sentiment. They are in the majority there in 
the State. I believe it is not only the consensus of opinion of the ifemocratic 
party, but of the Republican party, and all parties, in fact. The majority of 
people in my State are in favor of arbitration. 

Q. What is the feeling on the part of those directly concerned, the employer 
and the employee, in regard to it?— A. Well, I think the employees are more will- 
ing to arbitrate than the employers. There is a desire on the part, of the men who 
have large interests, control large interests, not to be dictated t,o by anybody or 
to be controllea in any way— not to be hampered any more by law than is possi- 
ble. They find that their money sometimes protects them in violating the law. 
I believe it would be fought very bitterly by large corporate interests. I believe 
it would be fought everywhere. 

Q. You think they would rather take the risk of the destruction of their prop- 
erty than to submit to compulsoiy arbitration?— A. I believe they would lie will- 
ing to assume the risk; yes. 

(By Mr. Litchman.) Do you make any distinction between corporations 
which derive their power from franchises granted by the State and emplt^ents 
where the relation between employer and employee is personal?— A. Yes; I would 
make a distinction, because the corporation's powers are directly ^nted by the 
State, giviim it rights to do business— given a charter with certain restrictions 
under the State; but I would not confine it simply to those. As I have stated 
before, any labor difficulty in any business in which there are a number of people 
engag^ that is subject to supervision by the State authorities 1 think ought to 
be subject to arbitration. 


Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Is that fair to the employers, provided it is true 
thfrt you can bind the employers because they have property tliat can be attached, 
whereas the workingman, simply coming together to arbitrate, would not be 
bound, you may say, at all?— A. 1 think that it ought to be equal between the two. 
1 do not think that an arbitration law should be passed that would work to the 
injury^of one party to the benefit of the other. 

Q. You can compel a corporation to run its works at a loss, at a certain wage 
tiiat the arbitration board may decide upon, until all its surplus capital is wiped 
out and it is insolvent, can you not, by medium of the courts, proviaed you ha 
your compulsory law properly framed? But how are you going to compel the 
thousand workmen to work at the wages the arbitration commitiee may decide 
provided they do not choose to so work?— A. 1 do not think that a board of 
arbitration ought to have a right to say to a manthat he shall give more^wagesto 
an employee than his business can affm. Itbink it would beabaord toeveup^ 
some that a law could be passed of that kind. 


Q. Suppose the board ci arbitration decided on a scale of wages that the com- 
pany ooQid not afford to pay. Your oompulsory artiitratkm does not amount to 
aaraiim unless you fotue that company to run its bwdness on tiiose terms; and, 
as 1 UBobstand, your compulsory lawis going to be so framed that it will compel 
thmn to run on those terms.— A. It has never entered my head that a law should 
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be pamed to say to a man, Yon are making more money fhan yon onght to make 
are paying leee than yon ghonid pay. In regard to arbitration, 1 think tha- 
the main object with me is to prevent this great tronble that exists, where lawt 
lessness may be resorted to by those people that feel they have been aggrieved. 
I^y can’t approach their employer, as he will not ti'eat with them except as indi- 
viduals. That is one reason why I believe in labor organizations. While 1 am 
not a member of any labor organization. 1 can see that the greatest protection 
they have is in labor organizations and labor unions when they are pro;^rly man- 
aged and controlled, where they will be recognized. Now, yon take m the case 
of a strike we had in the city of St. Louis among the shoe cutters. They waited 
upon me, and asked what I could do in regard to the matter. I asked if it was a 
question of overwork or as to time. They said, “ No.” I said, “A question as to the 
reduction of wages.” They said, “ No.” 1 said, “What is the trouble?” The man 
said to me; “lama shoe cutter; 1 have been in the business lOyears; I am skilled at 
thatwork. Mybusiness^^astocutandmy task was to cut 02 pairs of shoes, forwhich 
I received $2.40. The superintendent instructed me that I nad to cut 120 pairs. I 
said, * How much more wages will I receive?’ He said, ‘ N ot a cent. * ” Now, they 
increased the task uwn that man and yet did not increase the hours of work nor 
change the wages. That was one of the causes of his striking. I asked the others 
what was the cause. Amansaid: “Well, I have been a shoe cutter for years, and the 
superintendent told me I had to teach boys; turn my shop into a kind of akinter- 
guden school to teach boys how to cut and give them one-rourth wages. I refused 
to do it, and I was discharged.” Men strike for a great many causes. There is 
sometimes a lack of sympathy between the employer and employees. One is try- 
ing to simply earn a living and the other is not willing to pay anything; simply 
tr^ng to make every dollar he can and become rich and independent. They do 
not seem to come together as they should. There is no means of reaching them. 
It is only through labor organizations sometimes, or through unions, that they 
can be approached, and a great many will not recognize them to any extent. As 
a substitute for that, I say a board of arbitration can be formed— not given unlim- 
ited power— I don’t mean that— to go to a man and say how much he shall give 
this man or that man or the other man, but to limit them in their powers in regard 
to diimutes that may arise between them. I have not thought out the plan as to 
how mr that limitation should go, but suggest it as a means, at least, of trying to 
harmonize the interests of the two, capital and labor, the employer and employee. 

Q. ( By Mr . Phillips. ) The commission would like to know how any compulsory 
arbitration decisions would be enforced, both upon the employee and employer? 
How could it be enforced without interfering with individual liberty, if you 
please?— A. That would be a question that of course would have to be studied out 
by the framers of the law. 1 have no definite plan in regard to the limitations of 
authority. 1 have an idea, though, that it should be limited to the extent Mr. 
Harris suggests: that is, if a man, say, works a thousand people, and they are not 
getting the wages they think they ought to get, the board of arbitration should 
not have iiower to say to that man that he has got to pay those wages when they 
know he is losing money. I do not think the board of arbitration diould have 
that power. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You have had considerable experience as a labor 
commissioner. You have read the proceedings of all the State boards. Did you 
ever know of a decision of a State or local board that destroyed a man’s prop- 
erty?— A. No; I can say I never have. 

Q, (By Mr, Clarke.) Did partisan politics enter into the St. Louis strike in 
any way?— A. 1 do not know. Of course, there are a great many assertions that 
it did and a great many denials, that it did not. If it entered into it, I do not 
know it. If it had been hist before an election perhaps it would have been dif- 
f eirenVbnt there was no Section pending at that time. 

Q. were the State government and the city government under the same 
party?— A. No; the city government was under the control of the Republicans. 
MaytR' Ziegenheim was mayor of the city, and he had control; and ihe ^riff 
was a Republican. The pouoe force, however, was under the control of the gov- 
mor pi the State, through his board. The governor of my State appoints the 
pcmes board: and the mayor of the city is a member of the board. The four 
members that are appoints by the governor, with the mayor, elect the cbiel ol 
policeand the offio^. In fact, the police force of the city is under theceaatrol 
ot ^beboard. 

^ Mr, LITORICak.) The police board was Demooratld?— A. The poRoe 

Xmmtbat tetory inmction is one of the most importaDt questhms pertain- 
Ilg JnlEibor Se oNiM the law of our State gim to every dty el 
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ii^bttantsor over the pom: to appoint a factory ixuq)ector» St. LoniH, anfor- 
tnna^y, hae no factory inapectoi* ana never has baa one. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. HaBRIS.) Why is that?— A. I do not know, I can not tell. I 
have nsw every effort in my power to try and |fet the city anthoritiee to have a 
^tmry inspector. The council and house did pass a bill creating a factory 
inflpector, two deputies, and a clerk, but the mayor has never appointed one. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchhan.) Then the law of your State is not mandatory as to the 
selection of those; it is left optional with the city?— A. It says it shidl be the duty 
of the city authorities of every city of 5,000 inhabitants and over. There is no 
penalty attached to it, however. 


Q. (By Mr. Philups.) There is no penalty, and it is a dead letter?— A. Yes. 

Q. You think it is veiw important?r-A. I think it is very important where so 
many people are engagea at work. 

Q. Have you looked into the law of Massachusetts in re^rd to factory inspec- 
tion?— No; I intend to recommend to the legislature, which meets this winter, 
a factory inspection law which, I think, will cover the matter. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) To whom do the factory inspectors of the cities 
report?— A. They have not any. 

Q. Assuming that they do?— A. They would report to the labor commissioner. 
The law provides that the office of factory inspector can be held by some other 
officer. For instance, in Kansas City they have a building inspector, and he is 
also the factory inspector, and he reports to me. 

Q. Does the law give to the inspector sufficient authority to enter upon the 
premises and make recommendations and compel compliance with the recom- 
mendations?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Does the investigation cover sanitary conditions?- 
A. Yes. 

(). Safety appliances?— A. Yes. 

Q. And^l these matters pertaining to the safety and health of the employee?— 
A. Yes. We also have a law for the inspection of bake shops that was passed 
last winter. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How efficient are your local health boards in relation 
to the sanitary condition of the factories, etc.?— A. I do not thitik they are very 
efficient; I do not think they are as efficient as they might be. I can say, though, 
that the general condition of our cities is much better than you would expect to 
find it in a great many places, because the employers, the men who have factories 


and places, seem to take great pride in Mng to make conditions as pleasant and 
as comfortable and as safe as possible. We have a fine building inspector in the 
city and he looks after the building permits, and the building inspector of the 
city, of course, cooperates with the factory inspector, especially if it is a building 
where persons are engaged at work. * 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Now, branching off on general labor subjects, can you 
give the commission any information as to the conditions of labor generally in 
your State and the rate of wages?— A. I submit a list, taken from my last report, 
showing the average daily wages of skilled and unskilled labor in Missouri, com- 
piled from reports as to wages in forty different classes of work. 

Average daily voages of skilled and unskilled labor in the State of Missouri. 
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Avtrage daily wagm of skilled and unskilled labor in the State of Jtfi«*Ottri--C(mt’d. 


Average daily 
wages paid male 
employees. 


Distilleries and malt factories 

Drugs. ehemicHls, and druggists' sundries . 

Electrical anparatus and lamps 

Flouring mills 

Furniture and coffin factor] es 

Grocers' sundries 

Hamon, saddles, and leather factories . . . . 

Ice factories 

Lime and cement factories 

Machinery and metal works 

Paints, oils, and varnish 

Packing houses 

Plaining mills and W(kk1 works 

Printing, engraving, and bookbinding — 

Saw mills and lumber 

Soap facU)rle8 

HUme and marble works 

Stove factories 

Tent and awning factories 

Tobacco factories 

Trunk and valise factories 

Woolen mills 

Cob pipe facturies 

Canning factories 

Average dally wages 


Average daily 
wages paid fe- 
male employees 


Skilled. 

Un- 

Bkilled. 

Skilled. 

Un- 

skilled. 

$2.09 

2.68 

$1.62 

1.88 



$1.87 

$0.86 

2.86 

1.18 

.90 

' .75 

2.13 

1.18 

1.80 

1.00 

1.98 

1.11 

1.19 

.65 

2. 62 

1.84 

1.26 

.78 

1.98 

1.16 

.96 

.50 

2.46 

1.40 

1.00 


1.74 

1.36 


2.46 

1.26 

1.82 

.73 

2.89 

1.44 

1.06 

.87 

2.47 

1.60 

1.46 

1.06 

i 2.28 

1.18 

1.00 

.83 

2.28 

.82 

, 1.20 

.74 

2.29 

1.16 

' 1.90 

.83 

2.66 

1.88 

1.92 

.77 

2.67 

1.54 



2.46 

1.48 



2. 17 

1.60 

i.M 

.92 

2.20 

1.13 

1.26 

.73 

2.00 

.79 


.84 

1.88 

.90 

.96 

.61 

1.81 

.96 

.66 

.61 

1.80 

1.04 

1.60 

.70 

[ 2.26 

1.23 

1.32 

.78 


Q. Have you any sweat shop class in any of your cities?— A. No; we have very 
little of that. Of course the general duties of the factory inspectors cover the 
investigation of sweat shops. 

Q. And nothing has been reported to you concerning sweat shops?— A. Very 
selaom I have had any i eport of that kind. I have a gentleman appointed for the 
puriiose, Mr. Anderson, who was inspector under my predecessor; I have had him 
to inspect the sweat shops and the factories of the city, and he finds them in a 
majority of cases in good condition. Of course, now and then he will find an 
exception. 

9 . You speak of the average wages per day. How many days does this figure?— 
A. I do not know; 1 do not believe 1 put that down. 

Q. Of course an average wage of |2.50, covering 800 days in the year, would 
be a great deal higher in the aggregate than an average wage that only covered 
900 days.— A. I would say, in my report the average is almost to the limit 

Q. (Interrupting.) The working days of the year?— A. Yes; the working days 
of the>ear. 

Q. Have you made any investigation which will enable you to know how the 
wages at tne present time comriare with previous years?- A. Yes; our wages 
have increased a little, not much. In some trades they have increase a little 
more than in others; but the tendency of the wages in my State is upward in 
reg^ to mechanical work. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you make any distinction in your statement between 
colored labor and white labor?- A. No. 

Q; That embraces both classes?— A. Yes; it embraces all employed, both classes, 
in lO different kinds of business. 

9* Have you any means of knowing how many are colored and how many 
white?— A. No; I nave never made that investigation. There are very few 
colored, except in domestic work, in my State. It is an exceptional case where 
you find any colored labor in factories, except as porters. Neither ooloied female 
labor nor colored male labor is engaged in the mechanical arts. But agreatxnany 
of them are employed as domestic help there. 

9 . There are no factories that are run wholly by colored labor?— A. No; notin 
myBtate. 

(By Mr. Litohman.) Are the 40 employments covered by your table repreeen- 
tpMye of the general industries of the State?— A. Yee; that mcludes not only St. 
In^ but an of the towns and cities where like inveetigations are made. Baoh 
taitaufactufur is compeUed under the lawtogive thelabwoosnmiisloner stotistios 
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afl to tho ntunber of personB engaged and the amount they receive and the number 
of days they work. 

Q. Do you have any rule in sending out your blanks as to the establishments to 
which they shall go— I mean by that as to the number of hands employed.— A. 

Q. What is the minimum number that you consider worthy of investigation?— 
A. Usually where five or more are engaged. Any man that is engaged in any 
business where he engages a number of Imnds— we send him a blank. 

J . This covers substantially the entire State?— A. Yes. 

. Is there anything you desire to state to the commission with respect to gem 
conditions of labor in your State?— A. We have a great many unemployed in 
our State. I have two State free employment bureaus and they are ousy all 
the time trying to give assistance ana help. Under our system^ any man, or 
woman, or child over 14 years of age who wants to tod employment, can come 
and file an application, pving name, age, address, former occupation, and how. 
long they worked at that occupation, and what occupation or business they wish 
to engage in. 

Q. Has the cause of the non-employment come under your observation?— A. That 
is observed by asking questions. If you ask them, very often they will tell you 
why they lost their job and why they have not been at work. Tneir causes are 
sometimes almost as different as the number that may come in. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) How many such bureaus have you established in your 
State?— A. Two; one at Kansas City and one at St. Louis. 

Q. They are employment bureaus under State supervision?— A. Yes; a party 
makes application for a place. Then we take an application from a par^ that may 
want a clerk, a domestic, a stenographer, or any land of business. We file that 
application. It states the amount of wages they pay, and the occupation they wish 
to engage a person in ; and we bring the parties together without cost to either. It 
does not cost them anything at all. That is why it is called the State free employ- 
ment bureau. We have given thousands and thousands employment? I sent 
from my Kansas City employment bureau 1,700 men to the harvest fields of Kan- 
sas this summer. 

Q. How was the transportation paid for?— A. My agent made rates with the 
railroads that went out into the country, and, of course, the parties got the bene- 
fit of it. In some cases their tickets would be sent by those that wanted harvest 
hands. It depended on the man and the crops. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) This is an attempt on the part of the State to lessen the 
number of unemployed?— A. Yes. They go upon the theory, as I said in advo- 
cating it before tne legislature, that the busy man, the man engaged in business, 
is not a dangerous citizen; it is the unemployed that have nothing else to do or 
think about. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups. ) How much of an appropriation is made for these employ- 
ment bureaus.— A. Nothing. I get the same amount that my predecessor reemved. 

I receive $34,000 a year for 3 years, out of which I have to ^ther all the statistics 
of the State in regard to the mining, mineral, manufacturing, and eductional 
interests of the State. 

Q. Is the employment bureau made mandatory upon you?— A. Yes; I have to 
sustoin all these bureaus and also do this factory inspection; so you see I have 
very little. 

9- Then how is your salary pmd under the law?— A. That does not come out. 
It is $3,000 a year. That is paid independently. My appropriation is $34,000, and 
out of that I employ some 6 to 8 people. 

Q. You consider these employment bureaus really very beneficial, do you?— A. 

1 do not know of anything that is more beneficial in the State. I think that the 
money spent in them returns to the State a hundred fold. There is no question 
about that. 

Q. (By Mr. LitcthiIan.) Do you know of a^ other State that has a similar 
plim?— A. Yes; Ohio has and New York; and luinois appropriated some $37,000 
in the last legislature, and has a free employment law. T do not know of any one 
thing that is more helpful to labor than that. A great many people come to the 
cities. The tendency is that way. If it could be stopped i believe it would be 
beneficial to keep people from nocking to the cities from the country and from 
the towns. A man gets broke in the countiy and the very first thought is to go 
to the city and find employment He goes there. He may be a strai^;er, or if he 
has firienas he exhausts their influence and then he seeks for employment and 
win goto one of these private employment agencies that charge fn^ $1 to $5 
depomt Sometimes some of them exact all over a certain per cent of the first or 
second, or perhaps both months’ wages. They send yon to numbers that do not 
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exist, and sometimes to people who will keep yon employed half a day and tom 
yon off~4n collusion with these employment agents. And the man, who is in the 
bmdness for the money, has your money and, of course, yon may to back and try 
it over again, not knowing the facts. Yon pay him another fee u yon have it, 
and that is the way it goes. We have run from 6 to 8 out of onr city by virtue 
onr free State employment bureau. I think finding employment for our surplus 
labor is one of the gi’eat problems in this country. Of course yon can not legis- 
late money into the pockets of a man that won’t work and has no brains or energy 
or skill. That will not do. 

Q. Have you given any study to immigration?— A. I have studied it this far; I 
think that the population of this country for its business is as large as we need. 
We have enough here now. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) Would you be in favor of prohibiting immigration alto- 
gether?— A. No, not altogether; but I would be very particular about who came. 

Q. Do you think our restrictive laws are sufficient now, if enforced?— A. I do 
not know. I think outside of the Chinamen almost anybody can come that wants 
to come, in some way. Now, in my State, when I became labor commissioner I 
found we had 445,000 acres of government land in onr State— I little dreamed of 
it— some of it in the best mineral belt of onr State. We have 40 counties in my 
State in which coal is mined, and we have some 26 counties. in which lead and 
zinc are mined. We have one of the largest lead-mining camps in this country, 
and one of the largest zinc-mining belts. By advertising that land through my 
surplus production map, it was the means of selling and having homestead^ over 
100,000 acres of it in the last year. We have very little iron in my State just now. 
What is^ called Iron Mountain, just below St. Liouis, is about entirely exhausted. 
About the only county where there is much mining of iron is Dent County. There 
is very little iron, but there is an inexhaustible amount of coal and zinc and lead. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) It is bituminous coal, of course? — A. Yes. 

Q. And how large are the veins?— A. Up to 6 feet. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) Do you know the area of the coal and zinc lands?- A. 
N^. We have 26 counties in which zinc and lead have been mined. We have a 
larae amount of capital invested in our State in the zinc and lead interests. 

Q, (By Mr. Litchman). Mostly in the southwestern part?— A. Southwestern 
and southeastern. The large zinc deposits are in the southeast, just below St. 
Louis, near the Mississippi River, in what is known as St. Francis County. 

Q, Where is the Joplin District?— A. That is in the southwest. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar). Is this capital that has developed these mines outside 
capital or is it home capital?— A. A weat deal of it is outside capital, as well as 
home capital. A great deal of outside capital has come to our State and been 
invested in those mines. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips). Arc the mine workers reasonably well paid in those 
mining districts? — A. Yes. I do not know of any State that has any Mtter mining 
law than Missouri, At the last session of the legislature there were ten amentL 
ments passed in regard to mining laws, maldug it as near perfect as could be, 
because there was no objection made and the legislature worda pass any remedial 
and beneficial law in regard to the mining interests. And we also made it an 
independent department, by making the mine inspector of the State the he^ of 
what is called the mining bureau, and he is now a State officer. Heretofore he 
was under the labor comimsBioner’s direction. 


Q. (By Mr. Farquhar). Has the development of these mineral lands in Mis- 
souri improved and raised the price of agricultural lands contiguous to them?— A. 
I do not know that it has, only where the land is proepecliv^y mineral. Our 
agricultural lands in Missouri have not increased in value, hi frot 1 do nc^ think 
tiiey are worth as much to-day as they were 10 years ago. I do not know why 
that should be but it is true— outside of where there are prospective mineral lands. 
Of course you can get almost any price for such land. 

Q. (By Mr. Olarxs.) Is it not a fact that the nearlw market afforded by the 
^ployment of a large number of people in mining helps the farmers in tl^t 
mu»ity?*^A. There is no question about that. Our State is a great agricultural 
Btate^wd the surplus px^uction of my State, according to my repmrt, was 
|t86,<M0,000 last year: that is, over and above the home consumption, the esti- 
liMited amofimt of produclaon was $185,()W^ 

In agri^ure?— A. Notagrionlture,hutaUiheinter- 
Maybe potatoes or such products as might come in ihe way of 
fe#iimes, i^iere they are shipped teto those places where there is a large coa- 
MlyKltoii, of conm) may affect it; but 1 can not say that the value of wh^ or 
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Q. (Bj Mr. A. L. Hasbis.) How recent was yonriavestigation in regard to tbe 
▼amo of lam lands?— A. I bave not made anv direct inveetiflation in regud to 
it, that is, to xni^ a spedal bnsinees of it, but I know that Ste <^Boe of county 
recorder in my State need to be one of the best offices in a oonhty a few years 
ago, and now it is not considered by far the best office in a connty. There rnlaot 
that exchange of property and real estate in Missouri that there was formerly. 

Q. One question in connection with the unemployed that I intend to adc at 
the time; that is, whether that increases or decreases at any periods? In times of 
depression do the unemployed increase in number?— A. l Uiink so, yes. Of 
course, every man that puts nis money into and engages in business that requires"^ 
labor, employs people; if he has not any busineBs— out of buduess, he dOM 
not em^oy them. Ttdce, for instance, the tobacco onsiness there; we had some 
7 or 8 independent tobacco firms, and when the American Tobacco Compaiw 
bought out Liggett & Meyers and Drummond and such men, it turned thousands 
of men and women out of emifioyment. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) The Continental, is it not?— A. Yes, the Continental. 

Q. Have you anything further to state?— A. I will just state this; I have my 
r^rt here, a synopsis of it, and yon gentlemen might want to know of the condi- 
tions there as compared with other yearf. The total value of the commodities mar- 
keted in 18^ as compared with the previous year, shows an increase of over 
$5,000,000. That is general information in regard to conditions, agriculturid as 
well as mechanical. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Is that on account of the increase of prices or increase of 
quantity?— A. I regard it more as an increase of (piantity than an increase of 
price. 

Q. In your State is the tendency of prices of the principal commodities that 
enter into the support of life upward or downward?— A. The price of wheat is 
increased; com has a tendency that way. The strong^t price that we have is 
mules; that has increased more than anything else. We had a foreira market 
for our Missouri mules, and the tendency of that was to increase largely in ^oe. 

Q. You refer now to a comparatively recent and short i)eriod, I suppose. Take 
the last decade in comparison with the previous decade— are the prices generally 
a little lower or a little higher?— A. I think they are higher, that is, in the major- 
ity of commodities entering into the necessaries of life. 

Q. Like coal, clothing, cotton and woolen clothing, boots and shoes, meats and 
vegetables.— A. All those things are much higher. In regard to conditions in tiie 
ci^ of St. Louis, where I am living, the prices of all necessaries that enter into 
the living of a family have had a tendency to increase, to the extent that there is 
a great number of people there in the city of St. Louis who heretofore kept house 
but who have broken up housek^ping and gone to boarding. Tbe prices of these 
things seem to have a tendency to go up; the cost of domestic life is higher. 

<j. (By Mr, A. L. Harris.) Has the price of labor increased or decreased?— A. 
No, the )^ce is about the same. We ^ve not a very high rate of labor. The 
average that we pay our domestics for general housework iu the city of St. Louis 
is about $12.50. 

Q. Is employment more steady and continuous than formerly?— A. 1 do not 
know; I can not give that to you. I do not know that it is any more steady than 
it was. I think toe tendency is to au increase of population of the cities and sur- 
plus labor all the time. Of course, the more libezxy there is the more competition 
in regard to prices, and it has a tendency to cut the prices— the supply is greater 
than the demand. 

Q. (By Mr. Philupb.) Have you anything further?— A. I may add if there is 
anything that 1 can contribute I will be glad to do it. If you want any further 
infoma^on, when I return to my office I will give it to you specifically on any 
subject you desire. 

1 am very greatly interested in you, I do not think Congress ever acted wiser 
than it did when it appointed a commission of this kind. I think it is one of the 
moat neoeesary and essential things to our prosperity to know the exact conditionsof 
onr oounlxy. Oongreesmen act usually upon what their own constitneticies desire 
and aometunes forgot the desires of others. You, gentlemen, look all over the 
sHitfie country and see these ccmditioDS and then form your opinlcmB. 

(TBsHsaoiiy closed.) 
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jwrmosY or lot. james b. bbtholds, 

Head Worker of the University Settlement Society ^ New York City. 

The commission met at 2.10 p. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. James B. Reynolds, of New York City, Head Worker of the University 
Settlement Society, was introduced as a witness and, being duly sworn, testified 

follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Please give your name and i) 08 t-office address.— A.. James 
B. Reynolds, 184 Eldridge street, New York City. 

Q. How long have you been head worker for the University Settlement 
SocieW?— A. Seven years. 

Q. Hease descrilie that association and its workin New York.— A. The University 
Settlement Society is a socie^ organized to support an institution called the Uni- 
versity Settlement. The society is composed of people of more or less means who, 
in order to support the work done by the University Settlement, make contribu- 
tions of |5, $25, or $100 a year. Mr. Seth Low is the president of the society and 
Mr. James Speyer is the treasurer. 

Q. Is the association local or national?— A. It is local. I distinguish between 
the association, which is the suppoiting body, and the settlement itself, which 
does the work. 

Q. Please state the object of the society and describe the work it does.— A. The 
object of the society is to bring together people of the laboring classes and of the 
w^thier classes, to compare ideas regarding the condition of society, and to 
work together for the amelioration of the general conditions of society, espe- 
cially in the poorer quarters of New York City. That is the general statement. 
The specific lines of work which are undertaken by the settlement would be 
these: First, investigation into the social conditions of the (quarter in which the 
settlement is located, as, for instance, we have made special investigations of the 
condition of the unemployed, of the relations between landlord and tenant, of 
the conditions of women workers, and of pawn shops. 

Q. Has the society more than one settlement in New York?— A. It has two. 

Q. Where are they?— A. The first settlement is located at 184 Eldridge street, 
on the east side of the city, the lower east side, and is in the midst of a quarter 
peopled mainly by Russian and Polish Jews and Roumanian Jews. The second 
settlement is at 88 King street, on the lower west side, in the center of a quarter 
where Italians prevail. 

Q. Does the society own the houses that it occupies?- A. It owns the main 
build^ at 184 Eldriaj^ street, but it rents the second building at 88 King street. 

Q. Wnat are those buildings used for?— A. For the purposes of the society. 

Q. That is, offices or residences for the workers?— A. For both. The^first pur- 
pose of the society is the work of social investigation. The second purpose I should 
define to be that of providing— stating it in the most general terms— providing 
opportunity for the people of the district to improve themselves mentally, 
morally, and socially. And in order to accomplish that end we have the two 
upper stories of the Eldridge street building, which is a five-stoiy building, 
devoted to residents; that is, men who live in the building. We have on an 
average 8 or 10 men living there continually. These men are mainly college 
g^uates; they are not always so, but usually college graduates; and they live 
there at their own expense, i^yi^ a regular price for room and bo^, and taking 
part in the work of the house, ^e work of the house starts with a kindergEurten 
for the youngest children, those between the ages of 5 and 7; and for the next 
older gme of children we have a aeries of clubs, boys' and girls’ clubs, the dubs 
being organized primarily for the social purpose, and secondly, for the educational 
and moral purpose. Each of these younger clubs has a manager or director, a 
young man or a young woman. The clubs meet once a we^ and the manager 
meets with them. The clubs are organized independently; that is to say, we 
befieve very strongly in the principle of self-government; so that each club, even 
the youngest club, have its own officers, its president, vioe-preeldent, secre- 
tary, and treasurer, in order that it may feel a sense of responnhility, and that 
the oireotor may not feel that he or she is in the position or teadier, having to 
hm the memb^ in order, call them to account, and look out for the general good 
behavior. The clubs have their own sergeant-at-arms, and, as a rule, if anything 
hioht of :theway we call the attention of the presidmt or sergeant-at-arms to 
It an4 the matter receives prompt attention. Our experience has been that the 
pfIMme of placing the responsibility for good order upon the children them- 
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seWes wodra ezceedinffly well, and remoyes entirely the feeling that the director 
is a person to be trickm, if possible. So we find in oar ezperienoe that when 
a matter of discipline arim tne director will more oftm have to interfere in the 
interest of moderation than in the interest of severe ponishment, beciase the ch 0 - 
dren are only too willing to panish if they have the chance; they enjoy lito 
exercise of discipline. This characterization woold apply to the younger clubs 
meeting in the afternoon. In the evening we have clubs jrtill more self-governing. 
They are composed of older members. We always try to sustain to these clubs an 
advisory rather than a directory relationship. These clubs also are brought 
together on the social basis and for moral and eaucational purposes. In addition to 
these clubs and classes, we have in the building the Chil^n's Penny Provident 
Bank, with a n^embership at the present time of about 4,000 children. It receives 
penny deposits, ranging from 1 to 50 cents or |1, from children in the neigh- 
borhood, deposits which are retained without interest and then paid back to them 
whenever they call for them. We have a library with a membership of about 
1,100 or 1 , 200 , which receives some assistance from the city and slight assistance 
from the State. And we have a series of concerts, musical classes, and musical 
entertainments. We have during the year dramatic entertainments. We have 
certain simple industrial classes; that is, classes in cooking, classes in business 
arithmetic, in stenography, dressmaking, etc.— although we do not attempt to 
have a regular industrial institute. In addition to these instrumentalities which 
operate in our building, we receive as tenant a branch of a society known as the 
I^ovident Loan Association. ’ This society is otherwise spoken of as a model pawn 
shop. 1 sp^k of it in relation to our building— though it is a tenant— because the 
first investigation to which I referred a minute or two ago. which was made in 
regard to the subject of pawn shoxw, furnished the material on the basis of which 
this society was established. This society competes with the regular pawn shops. 
As you may be aware, the regular rate of interest charged by jiawn shops in New 
York is 8 ^ler cent a month tor the first 6 months and 2 per cent a month for the 
second 6 months , making 30 per cent iier annum. This society competes by offering 
loans for 1 per cent a montn or 12 per cent a year. It is, however, a commercial 
organization— that is. commercial in the sense that it is entirely self-supporting, 
and that it returns an interest of 5 or 6 per cent on the investment. The bran^ 
office established in our place, which has operated for only 1 year— the first year 
closed last January— did a business of $500,000, its first year among the people in 
our quarter. The objects pawned usu^ly amounted to not more than $5 or $ 1 0 at 
the outside, which would indicate that a vei 7 large amount of business is done 
during the course of the year. I would like to say that before this branch was 
established we had a discussion in one of our meetings in reference to the whole 
subject, and a very strong desire to have such a society established in our quarter 
was expressed. I would like to call attention to the following iwint, as it developed 
in thecoi^ of our investigations, namely, that the pawn shop stands as the only 
commerciat means of obtaining money, the only means by which loans can be 
contracted or money can be raised under any circumstances or conditions in the 
poorer quarters of the city. When one stops to think what it would mean in 
Wall 'street if, in ordinary circumstances, a man had to pay 80 per cent per 
annum for his loans, one can see how hard it is on the poor who go to a pawn 
shop in their extremity to have to pay these exorbitant rates. And I think you can 
appreciate the value of an institution of this character. I am simply interested 
in it because it has seemed to me to make the commercial relations of the quarter 
a little easier than they were formerly. 

Q. (By Mr. Phiixipb.) Are the objects generally redeemed or not?— A. Yes. 
In the case of the average pawn shop we found upon our investigation that from 
70 to 80 per cent of the cycles pawned were redeemed. In this model pavm shop, 
if I mayrefer to it by that title.last year, the first year, 98 per cent of the articles 
pawned were redeemed, 

Q. What per cent of value do you require for pawning?— A. There is no uniform 
rate of value. I found, when I was making my investigation^ that the pawn- 
brokers all agreed that, contrary to what many of us thought, ih^ were not anxkms 
togetthe articles; and,infact,theyunanimously stated that if they had to takethe 
articles they generally lost, and the amount of money they would loan would 
defied to a large extent upon their estimate of thecert^te or uncertainty of the 
redemption of the article. If they thought an article would be redeemed, though 
charging a high rate of interest, they were anxious to loan just aa much moniy 
as tli^ could; if they thought the article would not be rede^ed. then they were 
very oemservative and camnL Yon will say, in noticing this difference in the 
ntmber of artidlfiB redemned, that there will have to he some explanation of tiie 
diffierenoe. One dUferenoe between tide model pAwn shop and the other pawn 
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shops is that the model pawn shop does not loan anite so mnch on the artidee as 
the average pawn shop. It has felt itself compelled to take this position in order 
to protect itself. The difference between, say, 75 per cent and 98 per cent is 
prooablv due principally to the fact that not quite so large a proportion of the 
vdue of the article is loaned by the model pawn shop. 

Tl^ other agency that has a room in our building, and which we rate as of 
verv high value, is a branch of a society known as the L^al AidSociety , a society 
which exists in our building partivbjr our own contribution and partly by its own 
contributions and enterprise. This is a society to provide free legal counsel for 
the poor. The branch in our office has been in existence a little over a year and 
has now from 200 to 800 cases a month. One lawyer, a salaried la^er, is there 
giving his whole time to the work, and two of the residents of our biuudixig, one of 
them a graduate, a lawyer by profession th(»ngh not in practice, and another, a law 
student, voluntarily give a certain amount or their time to the work. We were 
led to undertake tms work because we found that the legal counsel and aid given 
to the people was very defective. The tendency of the legal aid so given was 
also to encourage litigation, and consequently to encourage the expense of litiga- 
tion, and the professional lawyers of our quarter, to a considerable extent, simply 
pr^ed on the XHiople in that way. 

Tne only other organizations which need to be named that meet in our building 
are certain labor unions. We have the central labor body of the city, called the 
Central Federated Union, which is a regular tenant. Its regular session is on 
Sunday afternoon. Two sections of the organization meet on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday evenings. W e have four other organizations, trade unions, meeting in the 
building as regular tenants of our society. AU these organizations pay then* regu- 
lar rental to us, as they^ave paid elsewhere, and simply have the privileges and 
use of the building. We have recently opened our library to the trade unions, 
and have supplied a certain amount of special literature on economic subjects, 
which would f>e of special value and interest to them. 

Q. How large a building is required for this work?— A. It occupies a space 67 
by w feet. The striking thing in connection with the coming of the trade unions 
to our building is this: All these trade unions were heretofore meeting in halls 
that were adjacent to or a part of saloons, and all of them in coming to our build- 
ing or in opening negotiations regarding the building indicated that they would 
like to meet in halls that were not connected with saloons; that they felt that the 
influence of the saloon was often injurious to the business seriousness of their 
meetings and to the quiet and decorum of the meetings, and that they would like to 
meet in places which would not have that kind of influence. A number of them, 
at least, stated to me, however, that in canvassing in different parts of the city 
they found it was practically impossible in New York to And any hall at such a 
rental as they could afford to pay which was not attached to a saloon. The saloon 
relationship is always made easy, so far as the rental is concerned, with the result, 
however, that it is understood and expected that the members of the union will 
patronize the bar, and will * ‘ take it out in trade.” For instance, a member of one 
of the unions which is now meeting in our building told me that they met formerly 
in a hall on the second floor of a building to which access was obtmned through a 
long passageway from the street, but on the night when their union met the door 
of the passageway was always closed and barr^, and access was only through the 
saloon, so that the members nad to pass around in front of the bar. And, as they 
were occasionally reminded of the fact that they were paying practically a nominal 
^ntal, they felt, in the interests of decency and generosity, tlmt they must patron- 
ize the bar. The result was that the managers of the union said that they found 
when they had serious business that the condition of some of their members was 
such as to prevent the consideration of business in the serious and dignified way 
which they desired. «So we have felt that we were making a very valualfle 
contribution to the seriops and orderly consideration of labor matters by being 
able to provide the use of our rooms for labor organisations, and to provide them 
on such a business basis that they could come to us with perf^ self reqwct 
Those would cover, I think, theprmcipal works going on inside of our btdldiim. 

Q. (By Mr. Claiuuc.) I would like to inquire how mese outside socif^ee wSch 
are dondcUed with you are organized and maintained. Take the Legal AM 
8oo^y,fcr instance.— A. That is an incorporated society whhfli baa ita outside 
aUjnport, Uke any other philanthropic society— it has its presMei t asM secretary 
stafftreasurer, and it has a rmlar list of suppartb^ membexs. The Provident 
Loan Aesoolationt as it is calM, is organized in ^ same way, though it has a 
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aontatbe of tie soctety, he brii^ a smt to reooTer a Oditahi soia oi monejryWhi 
I thiak,d0 per cent of that money is handed to the aodety as compensatkm ii 
the money is reooTered; if the money is not reoovered^no oharge is made. Bat 
advice is given gratuitottsly. 

Q. How is that society and that Mnd of service regarded by the bar asBodatUm 
or me legal fraternity generally of the oity?^A. Moat of its contribatcna are 
members of the bar association, and lawyers. The sodety has been very carefnl 
not to tahe np cases wh^ there was no reason why these pec^le dmnld not hire 
an independent lawyer. It only takes cases of extreme ]^veTty. It wonld be 
very cautious on that point. 

Q. This then practi^y is a way devised and conducted by the le^ fraternity 
for extending the benefit of counsel to those who could not otherwise have it?'*- 
A. I^acticaUy, yes. 

Q. How many people are connected with your work?— A. Well, the only way 
that I could estimate that would be by giving our record as to the number who 
use the building weekly for specific purposes— who are recorded as attending, 
members of our clubs, as drawing boo^ from the libr^, or depositiim money in 
the bank, or attending meetings of the organisation. The number who use the 
building in one way or another is about 0,000 weekly. 

(j. Is the number increasing?— A. Tes, steadily increasing. In fact, our diffi- 
culty now is to find accommodations. The number is increasing without any 
effort on our part. Our difficulty is to find accommodations for societies, ana 
organizations established by the young people and adults in onr district, who 
desire the use of our rooms, and such help as we may render them. 

Q. Do you go out among the people see them at their homes r.ud places of 
employment, to interest them in your work, or does the fact of its being planted 
there attract their attention so they voluntarily come?— A. Our work has now 
been established 14 years. The work in the second building has only been in exist- 
ence a few months. In the earlier part of the time we had to do a certain 
amount of canvassing to make the work known. Now we do no canvass- 
ing or visiting for the sake of making the work known. The directors of clubs 
occasionally visit the homes of memberH of the clubs, or we go to see the members 
in connection with labor organizations, but there is no visiting to drum up 
attendance. W e occasionally announce meetings in the papers, but that is all. 

S . How many workers do yon usually have?— A. From 8 to 10 resident workers, 
from 40 to 60 nonresident workers. 


Q. How about nonresident workers?— Do they come and reside a while and then 
go away, or are they mere day visitors?— A. Day visitors. 

Q. Are most of your workers graduates of colleges?— A. Most of the residents 
are; most of the nonresidents are not. 

Q. Are they of both sexes?— A. Yes. I omitted to state that we have also a 
batning establishment in our building— 5-cent baths provided. 

J . A^ they patronized considerably by the 6,000 people who go there?— A. Yes; 

by a great many others who would not be members of onr clubs and classejs. 
During the summer a great many of the working people of the viduity talte 
advance of our baths. 

Q. Have you been able to discover any improvement in that class of people in 
respect to cleanliness as a result of those conveniences?— A. I should say that we 
could. Still, a matter of that kind is a matter of which one hesitates to speak, 
and of which it would be very difficult to record indicaitionB. But we certainly 
find that there is an increasingly strong element in the community, of those con- 
nected with the clubs, who have availed themselves of these other privileges, who 
themselves stand for cleanliness, health, and morality. 

Q. You ^ to civilize your people by improving their methods of living?— A. 
Yes; both in their individual life and in their communi^ life. 

Q. So that considerable teaching and discussion is devoted to to^^ of that 
rharaeter?— A. Yee^ a great deal. 

Q. (By Hr. FABdUHAB.) Does it entw into qnestioDS of morals and religion 
dir^yf— A. Not into the question oi religion at aH. We are entirely non- 
sectarian. But the question of morals we do oiter into. 

(By Hr. Philups.) You have vaiions denominations, do you?— A. Oh, yes; 
onr sciporters are Protestants, Catooiies, and Jews* 

Ofy Mr. Clabba.) %)eak, if you 0ease,of the natlooalitiraaitd the oecupa- 
tim,andtotaotanthesurround%Bcxf the peopto who are aiBHatod with your 
wuric.— A* WeQ, in the 14 yeara that we have beirii toora we have had agUnn^ 
^ the rather curious prooMcm of races wlM hasmarabed up New Yorit City 
teing the last 46 years. Asisprobahly known to yon, 90 years ago the quarter 
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jtiat east of the Bowery was an Amencan quarter and the dwel^g pla^ of 
some of the worthy families of the city; but about that time the Irish immigra- 
tion began » and the Irish pushed the Americans uptown. 

Following the Irish came the Germans; and the Germans, by their rather more 
careful and more tlirifty metluxls of life, drove the Irish uptown. The Irish had 
become fairly well settled and understood the conditions of the country and were 
better able to look out for themselves, and they moved up. 

Following the Germans, about the time that we estimlished our settlement, 
say in 1877, came the Jewish immigration— the Russian and Polish Jew. They 
crowded the Germans out. When we l)egan, our immediate district was almost 
equally divided between the Jewish and the Genuan population. But the work 
or exclusion of the Genuan population has gone steadily on until that quarter is 
practically monopolized by Russian and Polish and Armenian Jews. Tnere is a 
large public school opposite our building, jmd the principal told me recently that 
from 97 to 98 jwr cent were Jewish children, and the same is true of several other 
schools in our immediate vicinity. 

There is now developing the next product of this social army, namely, the Ital- 
ian Immigration. Within the last 3 years they have l)egun to press into the 
quarter; coming from across the Bowery in Mulberry street, where they are 
established in large numbers, and pushing east in our direction and west into the 
west side where our other settlement is located. 

If you follow the city down a little farther you will find small detac-hments of 
Syrians and Greeks and Annenians; but that is alxmt the prociessionof immigra- 
tion we have had occasion to witness in the last 10 or 15 ye^rs. Now the popula- 
tion is largely Russian, Polish, and Armenian Jews. The jiersecution or the 
Roumanians in the last few years has sent large Indies of the Roumanians into 
this country, and they are crowding at present into our quarter. 

Q. Are tney generally thrifty people?— A. Generally very thrifty, yes; hard 
workers. 

Q. Not so poor as to l)e objects of charity then, in any way, are they?— A. I 
should be inclined to say that more of the Btoumanians than of the other races 
who have gone before are objects of charity for this reason: many of them had 
been in good condition in their own country, perhaps in better condition than 
the average of the other races, but the persecutions have been so severe and 
80 widely extended as to deprive them or their energies. As to this Dr. Blau- 
stein can testify more fully, as he has been very recently in Roumania. We 
. see them as they come to us, and from what we see of their abilities and capaci- 
ties, we can see that they are people who have been above the ordinary in their 
own country under ordinary conditions. 

Q. Do they voluntarily seek your settlement and avail themselves of its bene- 
fits, or do you have to first find them and acquaint them with liberty?— A. They 
voluntarily seek us. We have in our building two societies of Roumanian ladies, 
which liave l)een organized for the sake of helping more indigent members of their 
own race who come to this country; and they have more or less made our build- 
ing their headquarters, so that through them the newcomers are made acquainted 
with our work and come to us for help. 

Q. You maintain amusements in, your settlements?— A. Yes; we have a gymna- 
sium on the OTound floor and a roof garden for summer purposes on top, and we 
have a good £Ual of recreative work. We organize outings in the summer; have 
a summer home for girls and a summer camp for boys. 

Q. Is the greater part of your work devoted to the young?— A. It would be hard 
to say what was the exact proportion of youth and maturity. 1 should think a 
little more than half of the people using our building were less than 21 years of 
age. We have a great many grown people. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Are there many quite old people?— A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) Do the parents of the children take an immediatojier- 
sonal interest in your work and visit your building?— A. Yes, a good deal. There 
is, of course, a rather sharp line of cleavago— an unfortunate line of distinction 
b^een the parents and the children. Tne parents have come to this country 
not knowing the language and not acquiring it easily. The children come, enter 
t3H» public schools, quickly acquire tne language of the country, and b^me 
tnterfnreters for the parents. They thus acquire a certain confident Americanism 
4 without much difficulty; and I regret to state that in a number of instances they 
boooine rather ashamed of their parents, which 1 regard as one of the most unf or- 
tunale oiroumstanoes one has to record. 

Is H not in all great ciries pretty much the same?- A. Withtheaddedreasem 
digerence in hingua|je-^at the children can sp€»k ^ taught 
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in as inteipreters. I think for that reason the children dfrnot bring their parents 
to the settlement so mnch as they otherwise wonld. 

Q. Is there a great vatie^ of employments represented by the people who come 
to yonr settlement?— A. The predominating trade in onr quarter is the 

garment-making trade, but our umona include metal workers and building 
workers; and the central body represents every trade in the city; but the garment- 
making trade and the flower workers and feather workers are the main trades. 

Q. (By Hr. Clarkk. ) Are the occupations of garment making and feather and 
flower work, etc., sweate<l industries in your quarter?-^ — A. Yes, they are, 

Q. Have had occasion to investigate the sweating system as it is practiced 
there?— A. Yes. 1 have. 

Q. Will you give us yonr \iew8 on that subject?— A. I shall be very glad to do so. 
The first general statement I would like to make is that the garment-making 
trade has financially degen(Tated as a result of the rush of immigration during 
the past 15 years. The trade, until the last 15 years, was in the hands of the 
Irish women and Gk^rman men to a very large extent, and while considerable 
work was done in the homes, more work was done in the shop; but with the 
development of the ready-made clothing industry and of the Russian and 
Polish immigration, thc^re arose on the one hand the need of workers, and 
on the other a very earnest desire on the part of these newcomers to pick np 
some trade that could be easily acquired and quickly exploited: and the garment- 
making trade proved to be a trade that was ready for them because of thc^ demand 

1 speak of. The operator is perhaps the lowest grade of worker in the trade. 
The operator's assistant, for instance, can qualify himself for the work inside of 

2 weeks, so that after he has worked 2 weeks he can begin as operator’s assistant 
and get small wages. So it has happened that the Jewish immigrants have, to a 
larger extent than into any other trade, poured into the garment-ihakingtra<le, and 
each succeeding batch of immigrants has lieen another factor to disturb the con- 
ditions which have been established by the previous batch in its entrance into the 
gannent-making trade. 

What has happened is this: The Germans have been largely driven out of the 
trade. The trade has l>een to a large extent reorganized so that the work now is 
done with a few exceptions in the small shops and in the private houses or homes 
or apartments of the people. 

Aoout 5 years ago there was an attempt to start work in the factories and to 
strengthen the factory as against the small sweat shop or the work in the private 
apartment. That attempt has thus far not been a great success. The introduc- 
tion of electrical machinery and other kinds of machinery for propelling sewing 
machines lia.s proved an obstacle, I had occasion to notice only yesterday that 
two of the largest cloak-making manufacturers in New York City had retired 
from business, stating as a reason that they found it imiiossible to compete with 
the small shops on the east side. The conmtion the small shop on the east side 
creates is this: Where there is a large factory the men, being more cr effi- 
ciently organized, are able to watch it and see that it maintains the standard of 
hours and wages. The regular standard would be 10 hours, and wages might 
vary— the operator’s assistant perhaps not getting more than $5 or $6 a week, and 
running from that up to $15 or $18 a week for the operators and pressers; and 
other workers from $15 to $25. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Were these operatives the sweat-shop people?— A. 
These are not sweat-shop people. 

Q. They get the wages you state?— A. Hardly the cutters. Take the cutters 
out, and occasionally some of the workers would even get the highest wages that 
I have mentioned. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchuan.) You mean in the factory, or the home?— A. In either 
place, hut more usually in the factory than in the home. The home workers are 
as a rule less skilled workers. In the small shops yon will find the more skilled 
workers, and in the large factories the most skilled workers. 

^ (By Mr. Farquhar.) Please state why the factories are not able to compete 
with the private homes and the smaller factories, if you had any reasons given 
you by those who control. or operate these factories.— A. The reason they give 
is that with their Uu'ge establisnments they have to have a longer time in which 
to pronare themselves for the season. These small shops can r^ve their orders 
and fill them on 8 or 4 weeks’ notice, and rush through a small order, which the 
large shop could not do with its lar^ orders. I am satisfied, according to their 
stamments— I am not personally informed— that the small shq) can i^e np a 
small lot of goods in a greater variety of siyles for the Western customer and fill 
his order, while the big shoi> is not able to do this. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harms.) Isa great deal of this agitation about sweatshops a 
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matter of bxwinefie competition and jealonfly between two claseefl of mannlOctur- 
eni?>*-A. Well, there may be, I snppoae neually in ench agitations there is apt to 
be a small element of that sort. It is to the large mannfactorers' financial inter- 
est to abolish the small sweat shop, and it is possible that the interests of the large 
mantifai'tnrers are identical with the interests of the worker. The small shop is 
nsnally the shop of the contractor. 

Q. You mean the sweat-shop worker?— A. I mean the sweat-shop worker, yes. 
The unions of the garment workers officially condemn the sweat shop. 

<J. And they abuse the sweat shop workers, don’t they?— A. The sweat-shop 
workers themselves join in the condemnation whenever they dare do so. 

Q. What would the sweat-shop people do if they lost their job?— A. Their 
theory, of course, is that there is a certain amount of work to be done and it will 
either be done in the homes, or shops, or large factories. They believe their con- 
ditions would be better if the work was done in factories than if done in homes 


or in shops. . 

Q. Do you believe it is necessary to persecute these i)eonle by a more rigid inspec- 
tion 80 that they shall not lie able to do work at their homes any more?— 
A. Well, if yon call that i)er8ecution, I should say yes. While in a few instances 
the word persecution might be a fair word to^use— in a few instances the home 
might be clean and the hours respectable, and the return reasonable— in the very 
considerable number of instances you find this home work means an undesirable 
number of hours of labor, an undesirable small pay, and undesirable sanitary 
conditions. 

I had occasion three or four years ago to make an investigation in company with 
the secretary of one of the unions. He had a list of 125 workers. Most were 
worlring in small shops. They were all working in some kind of shop, either a 
^op where only work was done, or a shop that was at the same time a residence 
apartment of some small contractor. Out of the 125 workers — the average time 
of work Mng 10 hours— he mentioned to me 16 by name who he knew were 
working 12 hours i)er day; 8 who were working 14 hours per day; 6 who were 
working 18 hours, and 4 who were working 30 hom*8 per day right along. 

Q. Who gave this time of these sweat-shop worlring people, the people them- 
selves? If working for themselves, no one keeps the time for them as would be 
the case in a regularly established factory.— A. There were none of them who 
were wo^ng absolutely for themselves. They were either in shops which were 
only shops, or in shops which were residences and shops at the same time. 

Q. You say they were working for other people 20 hours per day?— A. Yes; 
and sleeping in the shop. 

Q. (By Mr, Kennedy.) Members of the union?— A. Yes. 

Q, ibe officials of the union could easily find out how many hours they were 
working? — A. I believe bis information was correct, and he was one of the most 
careful men in his statements that I have ever met. 


Q. (By Mr. C.J. Harris.) How many days did they work 20 hours a day; or 
was it a f..ct that they worked each day 20 hours?— A. I can not say. 

Q. Do you mean to say they worked right along, some of them, 30 hours per 
day?— A. Twelve months in the year. 

Q. I mean right along steadily, say for one week or one month. Is that the 
A. No; I stated there were only 4 out of ^e 136 who were working 30 
hours per day. I asked him to give me an explanation of those working 16 hours 
and those working 20 hours. He said: I know personally who these men are 
who are working 30 hours. * They are all men who naye come over to this country 
alone, and are very anxious to bring their families over. They probably will nc^ 
work more than one season for thin length of time; but it has a very bad effect 
on the trade, because they are not ^tting wages commensurate with the length 
of time they work, and consequently they encourage the employer to extend the 
hours of labor and also encourage the cutting down of wages:*’ 

Q. (By Mr.LiTOHMAN.) Is the compensation by the piece or the day?— A. It is 
a oombination of the two ways, by the day and piecework. 

Q, (By Mr. Far^har.) ^tbe hour and by the piece?— A. Yes. 

Q. (1^ Hr. C.J. Harris.) You are familiar, of course, 1 presnme, from your 
points, with the poorer portions ol New York. Are the quarters of these sweet- 
ly workers the worst were are in New York? Is it true that other cla ss e s of 
Ikbering people, whose work is perhaps uncertain and poorly paid, are as bad off? 

it true that the homes of th^ sweat^op workers ate no worse Wan . ilioee of 
oertifn other classes W WhUeit would betme Wattheyareno 

wioribtttaii certain others, I do not know of any permanent trade whoee oondi- 
kiO kt the present time so bad as the conditions which are found to a latfe 
amtouff w bomes of those wmrkii^ In We gar]]ieiit*iaalriDg ti^ 
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the factory inflpector told me in his last statement that they would likely amount 
to more than 2(MHK). from the first of September a year ago to the first of the coming 
January, and as a result the oflRce has been swamped with work; and the force 
at present in the factory inspector’s office is, in my opinion, not nearly adequate 
for the work it has to do* I happen to be chairman of one of the subcommittees of 
the tenement house commission, and our investigations lead us to feel that there 
should 1)0 a considerably larger number of inspectors than there is at present. 

(^. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How many inspectors have they in the Manhattan 
district?— A. About 2U in the Manhattan district. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is this investigation you have been making in the 
tenement liouse syst<un to bo the basis of recommendations to the governor, and 
from liim to the legislature?— A. Yes. 

C^. Your coneluHionH have not yet been reached?— A. No. 

<J. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) Would thc^re bo any difficulty with 2.') or 2() inspec- 
tors in the sweat sliop district of Manhattan or of Br(H)klyn, in tlioroughly 
insp(*cting those once a wtK^k, projierly divided?— A. Not if proj)erly dividcnl and 
all giviTig their attention to that business. I think they could creab) almost a 
revolution. But the difficulty we find when it comes to the actual enforcement of 
tln‘ law’, w’hich causes an immediate protest, e8])ecially from the contractors and 
to a cei‘tain exbmt from the manufacturers outside— is that if you start to enforce 
this hiw’, what von will acx^omplish will be not the abolition of the evil but the 
mere transter of the evil from one State to th(‘ other. That is, you will accom- 
plish what W’c accomnlished about five years ago when we pitched into some of 
the Hw<uit shops and they simply moved from New York to New Jersey. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) Suppose you chase them into Now Jersey?— A. Then 
they will move into P(‘nnsylvania, probably. 

(By Mr, C. J. Harris.) They have moved from Boston to New York, have 
th(‘y not, to a (certain extent?— A. Y(*s, only the law having been strictly enforced 
in Massachusetts, in the West the Massacnusetts gocsls come to have a value of 
about 10 pt'r cent greater than the New York goods. This higher iirico is i)aid, 
re])resentatives of the trade have said tome, In'causeit is felt that the Massa- 
chusetts goods are more likely to be made under sanitary conditions. So the 
(‘nb'rprising Massjichusetts garment maker sends to New York and has the goods 
imvde np and then brings them back and has the Massachusetts label put on and 
sends them out. 

Q, (By Mr. Clarkk.) I do not think there are many such from Ma8sa(5huKetts 
who jiatronizo the New York sw’eat shops, do you?— A. I think there are a con- 
siderable number. The MasHa(dmHettH Victory inspector told me so and the New 
York factory inspectors and the New York garment makers tell me so; and they 
had a special investigation made by the Consumers' League of Boston, with a 
view’ of finding out alioutthis. 

Q. (By Mr. pARqUHAR.) How many licenses did you say wer(^ granted there?— 
A. AliH'ady granted alxmt 12,000. 

Q. That would show that there are at least 12.000 or 14,000 sweat shops operating 
in New York?— A. Yes. New York has a far larger amount of garment-making 
buMine.ss than any other Btjite in the Union. By (‘.ontrasting the New York woi’k 
with the Massachusetts work, I may say that in the State of Massachusetts during 
the last year, in tlie entire State, there were 9r»3 licenses granted for garment-mak- 
ing w'ork. In New’ York City— in Elizabeth street alone, a street about 8 blocks 
long— during the i)eriod from Septeml)er 1 to January 1, there were 999 licenses 
gi’anted— in that one street alone more than in the entire State of Massachusetts. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Has the question been raised of the inspectors lieing 
d(u*elict ill w’ork as the result of corruption or any other interests?— A. There has 
been a slight question of that sort raised, but nothing has been iiroved; and the 
only attempt to prove anything of that sort was a failure. The investigation did 
not substantiate the charges made. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Did not prominent newspapers make that charge?— 
A. It was brought in one or two pajiers, and the governor appointed a special 
commissioner, and he made a special investigation. 1 was a member of the 
special commission appointed by the governor last January to make certain other 
investigations. All of us made investigations reg:arding the New' York office of 
the factory inspector, and we reached the conclusion that, while there might be a 
little greater efficiency, possibly the office was tremendously overburdened with 
work, and that it was not fair to blame the office with the conditions found. 

<J. Have you found a willingness on the part of the officials of the city of New 
York to cooperate with you in advancing that inspection?— A. Yea. 

Q. Have you ever asked for anything in reason the legislature or the gov- 
ernor that was refused?— A< No; with the one exception that we wish the factory 
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inspectors were increased a little more rapidly in number; bnt there has been a 
steady increase. 

Q. The last increase was made exactly up to the demands of the factory 
inspector at that ttme?— A. I believe it was; yes. The govenior himself has taken 
so much interest in this |)articnlar department that he came to the city last spring 
and gave a day going with us through certain houses that had bt*en selected^ 
which were considered representative. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Of the most indifferent houses, or the better class’—A. 
The most indifferent. 

Q, (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) The worst?— A. Practically the worst; yes. What 
he wanted to determine was what was the lowest standard under which work 
was performed. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do these sweat-shop workers usually tmquire proi>erty?— 
A. No. 'They live, you see, in these large five-story tenement houst's. and not 
only do not acquire property, but do not maintain a residence very long. When 
raafang the special investigation wt learned that the landlords calculated that a 
given apartment would be occupied on an average 10 months in the year, there 
was so great and constant a change among the tenants. Consequently his scale 
of rental was based an occupancy for 10 months instead of 12 months. 

< 5 . Where do they go?— A. They go to the next phwe. Tliose in the most unfor- 
tuiiat(‘ financial condition or the least diligent come to a (certain place, and they 
have to make a de]K)sit when they enter. They stay a (uu’taiii number of immths, 
and wIkui they have made up their minds to leave, they let the rent go as long as 
the landlord ^vill let it go and they economizes and save and are abbs to jsay a 
months’s rental in advance at th(‘ next place. 

C^. They go to a worse or better j)lace generally?— A. I do not think on tht' aver- 
age there would be a great deal of difference. 

Q. Yon spoke a while ago of tlu; Gennaus having been driven out in their turn 
from tliis ])n8iness and from this region. Hav(^ they in general imj>roved their 
condition and gone into some better occupation?— A. YY‘s; tln^ Germans have. 

(0. (By Mr. Phillti'S.) And the Irish the same?- A. The Irish the same. 

Q. That is one reason of the change— because they are moving np higher?— 
A. Yes; and because they have conn' to understand the ways and (‘conditions of 
the city and to know how to find tlndr way about— establish *th(*ir indepeiidimc^e. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it not your observation that tlu‘ more AiucricauizcMl 
any foreign elemcmt becomes, the harder it is to subjei’-t tluun to grinding condi- 
tions in any industry?— A. Yes; 1 should say that was uiKiuestionably true. And 
th(i only thing I am particularly anxious to do is to promote (umditions which are 
American, that were unknown 2.1 or 40 y(*ars ago and which represent tin? Amer- 
icanism we wsh to establish. 

(^. Do you think the pacckingin together of several families in a small apartment 
orsuit(U)f apartments is so great an evil as it was 10 or 1.') years ago?— A. The 
packing in or families, provided ea(‘h family has an axwvrtinent, I do not think is 
as great an evil as it was 10 or 15 ytjars ago for the reason that at that imu) the 
tenement house was usually a residence formerly occuxned by one family, and 
that kind of house tunied into a tenement house always has (lark rooms, unsat- 
isfactory sanitation, and other unsatisfactory arrangements. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillii’s.) The law in n'gard to tenement houses, their conditions, 
size or air space, etc.— is ther(' not a re(iuirement of law in regard to the constnic- 
tion of these tenement houses?— A. Oh , yes; there are reciuinmients of the buildings 
• department regarding air space and constniction and reciuirements of the board 
of health regarding light. 

9 . Are the landlords re(iuired to improve the condition of houses which formerly 
existed, or does this pertain to new houses only?— A. Largely to new houses. 

C^. Does it not enter into the regulation of old houses and require proper air 
space and sanitary conditions?— A. In a measure, but not so effectively. 

Q. (By Mr. FAR(iUHAR.) Do not the insiiectors condemn the old and force the 
landlord to improve them?— A. They con(iemned quite a number of them 4 years 
ago. I think the results in the two classes of houses are fairly well indicated 
by the fact that on the lower west side, in these old houses with rotten woodwork 
and defective plumbing— the prevailing disease is typhoid or typhus; and on the 
east side, where the evil is lack of light, the prevailing disease is tuberculosis. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do the children of the sweatshop workers usually follow 
in the footsteps or occupations of their parents? —A. To a limited extent. I think 
to a less extent than is desirable, barring the conditions. But that arises lieoause 
of the defects in our popular education, which is too academic, and fails to pro- 
vide manual training. More than 55 per cent of the children have got to earn 
their livelihood by their hands; and when yon consider that when Giey leave the 
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public Bchoolfl they are absolutely incapable of using their hands for any purpose 
whatsoever, you will see how defective the public school is in that particular. I 
have a great many children— boys and girls— sent to me by parents and othere 
when they leave the public schools about the age of 14, and they want to see if 
they can get a place to work. I say, “What can you do?” And the regular 
answer is, “Nothing.” I ask, “ What do you want? ” “ Want to get into a store.” 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) Would you care to describe the condition of some of 
these sweat-shop houses— sanitary conditions and otherwise?— A. Well, I do not 
know that I could give a fitting description that would be of any great value. I 
have named the evils that one would find. In the garment-making trade, take 
two or three houses that we visited with the governor, where we found the gar- 
ments were kept in one instance in a sleeping room where the bed was occupied by 
a man who seemed to l>e in the last stages of tuberculosis. The garments were 
being piled u]) in that room , which was dark. The garments were kept there and 
the workc'is were at work in the front room. In many instances we found gar- 
ments on the floor, and the floor filthy. We found the rooms dark, the ventila- 
tion had and the gases at times coming up from defectives plumbing. I seiw in 
the Italian quarter not only instances of two families in a single apartment work- 
ing, hut <?vi‘n three fainilu's in a small apartment. 

6. Thei*e would not he sufficient air space in such a room?— A. No. 

Q. Did you find anything as to vermin in such places, as well as disease?— A. 
Yes; a good deal of tliat. Vermin always alwunds in these houses. The charac- 
terestics I have mentioned are those which appear generally. I do not mean in 
all the tenement houses, hut in houses of that character. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) What is the average time, in the 12 months, that these 
sweat shops are usually employed in New York?— A. On an average about 6 to 
8 months. The season is rarely longer than 8 months. 

Q. Is your season divided into spring work and the fall work?— A. Yes. Spring 
work begins about the middle of February and fall work about the first or the 
middle of August. 

<J, (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you directly traced disease to such places by the 
sale or handling of these floods?- A. I do not think that has ever Ix^en done in 
this country. In connection with our commission there is a special investigation 
lieiug made of the subj(*ct of tuberculosis in the tenement houses in Germany. 
Such an investigation was made in England, but it was the result of two or three 
notable deaths, 

Q. But you have reason to believe diseases of various kinds are started in this 
way ?— A. V es. W e have a number of well-established cases where garments have 
Imen taken out of houses where disease was actively prt'sent. 

Q. (By Mr, A. L, Harris.) What kind of gannents are usually made in these 
sweat shops?- A. They are of all sorts. The statement has lieen made by others, 
which I can not Huh8t.aiitiate, that there is not a garment-making establishment, 
from the lowi'st to the highest, on Fifth avenue that does not send its work into 
the tenement luiuses. 


If I desire a fin(' suit. T have no assurance it is not ma<le in the sweat shop?— 
A. No; absolutely. 

<^. (By Mr. Phillips.) If you leave your measure with a first-class tailor on 
Fifth avenue, have you no assurance that they will not ho made in the sweat 
shop?— A. No. The Consumers’ League have found astonishing instances where 
work they knew to have been taken in these establishments turned up in the 
sweat show. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you think it is possible to have a garment made 
in a sweat shop that bears the tailors’ union label?— A. I think it is; yes. 

Q. You have no knowledge, of course, of its ever having been done?— A. I have 
no personal knowledge. 

Q. Do the custom tailors along Broadway and other prominent streets, W’here 
they use the journeymen tailor labor— and they have quite a large union in New 
York City— do you think any of their goods are made in sweat Slops?— A. I pre- 
sume some of them are; yes. 

Q. (By Ml*. C.J. Harris.) Are the rooms that these nnion tailors make their 
guments in— if not their homes— in about as filthy a condition as any of the sweat 
wiops?— A. They may or may not be. You have no assurance whatever regarding 
the matter. It was tor that reason that, while the manufactnrers were to a large 
extent favorable to a law requiring the licensing of work done in tenement houses, 
tiiey have been qnite antagonistic to one proviaon of the law, namely, that every 
coBtraotor, and every manufacturer, anu every worker diould file ^th the fac- 
tory^ inmetor’s oifice a statement of the parties with whom or for whom thej 
worn— we manufacturer flUng a statement of his contractors and workers, and 
the oontraotora filing a statement of their subcmitractors and workers. In that 




way we fotmd we oonid taace the work directly to the homeR, if it went there, or 
to the sweat shop, and trace it back. 

Q. Mr. Litchman.) Would the objection of the employer in that case be 
from a desire to conceal tie fact tiiat he used the sweatnshop work in the mann> 
facture of first-class garments?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) Your system reaches but a small per cent of New York 
City in the work it is doing?— A. Only a small per cent directly, but (being 
actively interested in these general investigations) we are able to cover the field 
quite largely. 

Q. Would it not be desirable for the State to enter on such work, to make it 
more univerwil, and make appropriations for it— the kind of work you are doing 
in the large cities?— A. I do not think the State could wisely make an appro- 
priation for the general work that we are doing. I do think that the State could 
strengthen and improve the interests of the community, if it strengthened, say, its 
bureau of labor statistics and its factory inspectors’ office; if it strengthened its 
bureau of labor statistics so as to have more regularly paid workers to go from 
time to time and investigate special evils which were reported te the authorities, 
in order tliat they might find out the exact facets. As a rule, of course, the excited 
or caustic statements made in some of the papers are mere statements, but on the 
other hand, the deprecatory remarks on tne opposing side would bo an induce- 
ment to a fair investigation of the actual facts; and it could be made by the State, 
as it would be impossible for the private workers to make it, liecause if they go 
into workshops tneir going is an iini^ertinence, they have no right to go. The 
State officers can go when they wish. As to the condition of sweat shops tf>-day, 
tile actual operation of the new law needs to be investigated to see what defw^ts 
appear. A more extended investigation would be desirable than it 'has lieen \w)8- 
sible for us to make. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have th(‘ Jewish people any social settlements in New 
York City, so far as you know?— A. No; I do not know that they have. No; I 
think not— no settlement that could be called distinctly a Jewish settlement. 

Q. You know what I mean— 80 (nal settlements under Hebrew influence?— 
A, Yes; there is work analogous to that. 

Q. Are they in any sense similar to your university settlements?— A. Yes, to a 
large extent. 

Q. They cover the same grounds?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. PHn.,LiPS.) You have in your State a bureau, I Iwlievo, for the pur- 

1 ) 08 (^ t>f giving infonnation to the unemployed, have yon not?— A, State labor 
mreau, yes. 

Do you know anything in regard to its workings? Has sufficient appropri- 
ation iH-en mven to it to do effective work along that line?— A. Why, 1 know 
something about it; it never has amounted to very much; it has amounted te very 
little. In order to test it I have sent a few appliiants to the office, and I learn 
now that it has practically become a woman’s employment bureau and the men 
need not apply. 

Q. The gentleman before ns this morning, from Missouri , spoke very highly of 
the work done there— that they had found employment for a veiy large number. 
He thought it was one of the most important works being carried forward.— A. 
I myself believe that there is hardly anything for which there is a greater need 
at the present time than an efficient labor bureau exebanp. The 8upply*and 
demand of lalior, it seems to me, is not met to half the extent that is ordinanly sup- 
posed. Mr. Jacob Riis records having spent three days on one occasion looking 
lor a painter. On the morning of the fourth day he picked up a pajier and saw a 
record of a painter having committed suicide in New York b^use ho could not 
find work. We got a number of cases, through charitable societies, of men able 
to work, and it seems to me there must be a place for them somewhere, but we 
can’t fit them into that place without a great deal of waste effort. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) One reading the testimony given this afternoon might 
think that all garment work in the city of New York was sweat-shop work.— A. 
They mig^t think that a very large part of it is— distinctly more than half of 
it— that would be my opinion. 

Q. Conld yon state about the amount of work that is done by what are called 
sweat shops, and then generally by custom tailors and the factories?— A. 1 can not 
make any statement that would m accurate, nor do I know that it is possible to 
make such a statement, but my own estimate would be that about four-fifths of 


the work is done in what we call sweat shops, by which I mean either in the private 
apartment or in the small ^op. 

J . Hen or women working 10 hours a day and earning $10 a week— would you 
them sweaters?— A. W^.yes. I should not say that that would necessarily 
define the sweater— the amount of wages or the number of hours. 
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Q. That would not make the definition?— A. It would not necessarily. 

Q. What would be your definition?— A. Those conditions— the question of both 
hours and waives — would come in; but the kind of a shop and the general con- 
dition and the torcumstances under which the work is done are also elements. 
The word “sweat sliop,” after all, is a very uncertain term. I have seen many 
attem])ts to define it, and no one is willing to tie himself down and say it is 
merely a (piestion of hours and wages. 

Q. In the ordinary class of goods that are manufactured can a sweater work- 
ing 10 hours earn $10 a week?— A. I should say that he could; yes. 

Tlien where there were three or four in a family, can the children average 
say $11.50 u]) to $7 a week additional to the $10 earned by the head of the family?— 
A. It is very rare to find instances where children are working that way. 

C^. But th(’y do in private apartment houses?- A. They assist. 

Q. Basting, handling, and everything of that kind? — A. Yes, some; but I do 
not think that is general to a very large extent. It is not a considerable evil. 

Q. Wluiii you H])eak as you do now, and as has l)een done by other vitnesses, 
abdisli the sweat sho])s— do you think that the term can be made apidicable at 
all?— A. Yes, 1 think it could. 

Q. In what way?— A. Because my idea of the sweat shop is more a (luestion of 
condititni as its essential element than anything else. 

Q. Thi‘ offensive way that lalKu- is contracted, you mean?— A. Well, yes, both 
condition and the offensive way in which (contract labor is made. My belief is 
that if such a law as exists in the State of New York were thoroughly and (ffi- 
cit'utly imforced, as it is, for instance, in Massachusetts, thei*<^ would he a steady 
reduction of the sweat-shop evil. The work tends morc^ and more t.o be done in 
the establishimmt of the manufacturer, and the evils art' thereby greatly 
lessened. 

Q. Take the present sweiat-shop population of New York City. There are 13,000 
sweat shops there. If you elevate them 30 p(T cent, won’t you admit into the 
chejiper manufacturing again 30 per cent of the unemployed that must work at 
cut wages?— A. Wcdl, you would change the (condition so that, under your law, 
efficiently enfor(H*d, yon would say: We can not interfere with the question 
of hours and wages dirw-tly in any sense, or, perhaps, even indirectly; but we 
can ordain that no work in the' gannent-making trade shall he done exce])t under 
such definitt‘ conditions. I do not see, if you elevate the standard under whi(‘h 
that work is done, that that would necesmirily drive anyone from the trade, 
liecause that work has to he done. 

Q. How are you going to provide for the terns of thousands in New York and 
elsewhere who are willing to fill the places, and who must livii some way and 
hike the i;ut wages of the sulujontractors?— A. I do not know that that is a prob- 
li'in that the garment-making trade is comi>elled to solve. 

O. But is it not the great market of the unemployed that keeps the wages down 
in New York City now?— A. If you would imiuire simply as to the (luestion of 
wages, I suppose it is. I should say it was the inrushing immigration. 

Have you any means of regulating the sweating system, other than the 
IK>hce law of the State of New York covering sanitary condititms?— A. Yes and 
no. I think tlm law can not regulate wages. That, certainly, I sliould have 
to admit. On the other hand, we find this, that wherever tne law regulates 
conditions and elevates the standard, then the cx)ndition of the workers being 
improved, as a fact they more readily combine in their own interests; so they 
are able to do what the law itself can not do in respect to wages. 

Q. Has there not been a gain and improvement in the garment-workers’ unions 
possibly in the last 3 or 4 months?— A. Yes. The ^ency that ojierates, in my 
opinion, to bring about that result, is twofold: First, the inrushing wave of 
immigration, and, second, the fact that as the union can not inspect tenement- 
house work it never can keep trace of its members working in their homes; so 
that one difficulty which the union has to fight is this immigration question, 
and the other is the question of the law. 

Q, So that the remedy really lies in the sanitary laws— to have regulation of 
the inspection of all sweat sliops?— A. Yes; at least naif the remedy, I should say. 

Q. The unemployed coming in there and keeping the wages down— <lo you know 
of any law that can remedy that, or do you know of any way to remedy that by 
law?— A. WelL the restriction of immigration is one way. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcbman.) The amount of labor to be done is more or less a fixed 
quantity?— A. I should say so, yes. 

Q. The improving of the sanitary conditions by reason of inspection, etc. , would 
not interfere with the fixed amount, so to spei^, of labor to be done?— A. No. 
There would be an imaginable interference, but hardly an actual interference. 
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Q. Then by elevating the conditions nnder which the labor was performed yon 
would not create a vacancy in the personnel of those that perform the labor?— A. 
Only a very slight vacancy. 

Q. Only such as would be natural in the evolution of a trade?— A. Yes. 

Q. Then the question of the recruiting of the ranks of lalwr employed in that 
indust^ would^ comparatively infinitesimal?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Under the best arrangements the State of New York 
through its laws could make for the regulation of these sweat shops, and though 
these regulations from a sanitary point of view were both conducive to the health 
of the employees and to their betterment as far as the wages go, would it not be 
natural for those who are in the competitive market for these* cheap goods to 
establish sweat shops in other territories near to New York, where they are not 
undt*r the Now’ York law, so that the sweaters themselves would not in the long 
run be benefited?— A. I think we l<x)k far enough to see that there is that danger, 
and yet at the same time when we raise that question I think wo should turn 
back to the State of Massacdiusetts and see that Massachusetts, as the result of 
its law and its strict standard, has still been able to maintain its ][K>sition in 
thti markt‘t, because, as I stated a few’ moments ago, the knowledge of its higher 
standard has made its goods in greater demand, so that so far as that is ironcerned 
there has been a coirmensative advantage. On the other hand, in so far as th(' very 
large trade of New’ York is concerned, undoubtedly there would be a certain loss 
ana a certain jiassage of the sweat-shop business into another State. Now, then, 
the result of tliat would likely be one of two things— either the evil would be 
concentrated in that other State and w’onld exist as a running sore there; or, 
secondly, as a result of the change w’e would simply add one more State to the list 
()f those where w’ork was done under g<iod conditions. The fight could then l)e 
carried on in New Jersey as carried on in New York; but if it could bo arrang(‘d so 
that each State could act in harmony through legislation on this subject, then tho 
elevation would be uniform, and there being still a dtunand for that w’ork, as there 
unquestionably is, the country would l)e iMJuefited and nobody seriously banned. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) There seems to be some fear that this evil can not lie 
(ionfined to the State of New York— will Ik) driven elsew’here. I would like to 
ask if you do not believe that public sentiment and the law would cure this evil 
in the State of New York us it is practically cured everywhere?— A. No; I do not. 

Q. Would it not go a long way toward doing it?— A. I do not know; I do not 
know how many sweaters would go over to New Jersey. 

Q. Would not the public seutiment that would chase it out of New York be 
very apt to ciuise it elsewdiere?— A. It would be a step of progi’(‘ss, undoubkidly. 

(^. If you had this evil to combat in a New England city, or in the State of 
Ohio, or in Indiana, wouldn’t you be much more hopeful of aciJomidishing your 
purpose than you are in the State of New York?— A. To be sure. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) If you succeeded in reaching this evil in New York 
City it would be the rtsult of combined forces, uniting in what may bt^ called a 
properly educated public sentiment against the evils complained of?— A. Yes; I 
think BO. 

Q. If thereby the evil should be cured so far as New York is concerned, and it 
isrtriven into another State, could not that same healthy public rsentiment be 
created in that State to suppress the evil there?— A. It might; but I emphasize 
this danger, for the reason that as soon as we get our sounof laws passed in New 
York State the manufacturer whose trade is at least immediately affected rises 
up and says: ‘-We don’t care what the ultimate solution may be, but the immedi- 
ate solution is injurious to us,” and hence he exercises his influence either to pre- 
vent the passage of the law, or, what is sometimes more easy, to prevent its 
enforcement. 


and haberdashers’ goods anxious to abolish this sweating in New York?— A. The 
large manufacturers all say that they are. 

9. Blit have they ever taken steps to go to Albany and vote for remedial legis- 
lation for that?— A. The large manufacturers favor this license law, only, as I say, 
they did not favor the enforcement of this condition. 

O. Is it not a fact that the cleaning outlaws in Massachusetts have driven five- 
eighths of the sweating business into New York from Massachusetts?— A. I dare 
say that is true. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) I did not understand you to say that these sweat 
were an evil?— A. I intended to give that impression; that they were an 

Q. Do I understand you to say that you would blot these all out if you could, 
regardless of the hardship it might bring upon these people, and without provid- 
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iM them with Bome other means of subsistence? — A. Well, I should not feel tlmt 
I had to provide another way of subsistence, because ^ the sweat shop, with its 
attendant evil under the present condition, was abolished, the ^rments would 
have be made and the same workers would be demanded. There are many 
workers, for instance, who this year may work in sweat shops, and last year were 
workinj' in factories; in clean, well-lighted, and wholesome work rooms, and who 
worked only 10 hours a day. 

Q. How are you going to take the people right from Italy, or the ignorant pau- 
T>er classes of any country, and make them good citizens and put them into fine 
liKitories where they are earning large wages witliout going through a certain 
api)rcntic(;Hhip wmiething like this sweating system?— A. The fact remains, a very 
(ionsiderable number of the people who come directly from Russia, Poland, and 
Italy do go immediately into the facitories. I have never heard any manufacturer 
say that he makes a teat, for those who go into the factory, of len^^h of residence 
and (!XiH;rir‘iice in the work. In i)roportion to the number of workers he wants 
he takes tb(;m indifferently, according to their skill and attention to hnsiness, 
whether they have Isjen in sw^eat shops or not. Rut he says he can’t continue the 
factory at this time under tlie (jompetition of sweat shops. 

Q. A great many of them work in the coal mines of Pennsylvania, and their 
methods of living are nearly as had as these conditions in New York, are they 
not?— A. I imagine so. I have never visited the mines. 

Q. (By Mr. Olauke.) You consider that sweating is preferable to unemploy- 
ment?— A. Well, I do not know that I should phrase the question exactly iirthose 
terms, because I should not admit that sweating was a necessary evil. 

Q. You regard it as an unmixed evil?— A. No; I do not regard it as an uiimixed 
evil, but I think it has an inevitable tendency to bring the worker down rather 
than lift him up, and deteriorates him in mind, body, and character. 

Q. (Irantiug that it may be better than unemployment, yon still tliink it is 
susceptible of being supplanted by abetter system?— A. Yes. 

(By Mr. Litchman.) You have indirectly stated that immigration was an 
important factor in tliis matter. Now, will you kindly givii to the commission 
your ideas upon immigration and necessary legislation in relation to it in a gen- 
eral way?— A. Well, I will make a very brief statement on that subject, lx»cuuse 
I know th(‘re is more material on the subject of immigration than on the sweat- 
ing system. The first fact I would like to notice regarding immi^^rati«)n is its 
effect t»n the charac^ter of the immigrants where large masses of them come 
ov('r ill a body, and settle in one (juarter of the city. We all know, I think, that 
the (jnestion of the poor ijuarter of an American tdty is the question of some of 
our foreign vacc's, I have not found a poor (luarbu- of any American city which 
is an American quarter. Now, then, what one df)e8 notice when he comes to 
these foreign (jnarters of an American city is tliat the immigrants have come, 
say, from Russia, Germany, Poland, and Italy, and have settled in this country 
in a mass. They fonn an undigested lump. That lump, because it is a lump, is 
very much more slowly digested in the American life than it would be if it were 
miire scattered. The Italians, as I stated, don’t, in a large number of cases, 
atljnst themsf‘lves to American ways at all. Among the children there is what I 
iHuieve Mr. Brace noted some 20 years ago — a tendency to moral degeneration 
whi(*.h almost always appears where large masstis of peojde pass from one 
country to another. They have abandon^ com]mlsorily a certain amonnt of 
the moral traditions of their own country, and they have not yet adjusted them- 
selves or learned to refqiect the moral traditions of the new country or to know 
tliose conditions; so there is a certain relaxation of the feclinm of moral obliga- 
tion, and a delay for a considerable period in gaining a new hold of moral princi- 
ples and moral ideas. Where we have a mass of i>opulation, as we have along 
the lower east side, where the Jewish people are, or on the west side, where the 
Italian i^ojmlation is, and the lower west side, where the Syrian colony is located, 
the work of assimilation and of Americanization goes on very slowly. Now, 
what we see in these localities— the problem that astonishes those of ns who are 
workers— is the general lack of realization of the imp^irtance of the work of assimi- 
lation and Americjinization. I have been acenstomed to take as a figurative 
illuBtration tlie treatment of Alsace-Lorraine by the Germans when they annexed 
those districts to the German Empire. Instead of sending, as Rus^a did to 
Siberia, their inferior or degraded officials, the Germans sent their best officials, 
so all work of assimilation which they realized must be done with that mass of 
peojde would be done nuder the wisest and most intelligent administration possi- 
hh* We have substantially the same problem, which arises through immigra- 
tkm. in this country. Large masses of foreign populations form snbetantiMly 
foreign ooloniesin our midst. In some of our quarters, for instance, the regukr 
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holiday in Saturday and not Sunday, and garment workers, not by hundreds but 
thousandH, work on Sunday, and the language is Qerman or the Jewish jargon in 
one Bectiou and Italian in another sec^on. Now. it would seem a wise and 
intelligent policy on the part of the American National Government and State 
governments ana the city governments to imitate Germany by sending the best 
and strongest forces to work in those quarters of onr lar^ cities. Instead of 
that, what do we find now. Take the punlic schools as an iilnstration. We find 
that the brightest teatihera as a rule seek the uptown 8cho<3l8. We find the best 
.‘chool buildings in New York are in the most comfortable quarters of the city. 
We find the best school equipment will be in connection with th(3se better schools; 
and though you find exceptions, where teachers of the very l>e8t calil>er will as 
a matter of iwrsonal self-denial go into the poorer quarters of the city, neverthe- 
less you do not find any steady policy in any city I know on the part of si^hool 
superinteiidents to send their strongest teachers and principals to tnese districts 
where the work of education is going to Iw carried on under the greatest diffi- 
culties, any ix)licy to see that the very best sch(X)lhi»U8es are 0Htalm8h«^d, where 
the schtK)lhouBes will be about the only clean, sanitary, and w'ell-lighted buildings 
in these districts. We do not find any steady judicy of stHiing that thotw^ schools 
are supplied with the best material for work, so that the school shall be at its 
very best. In all the other dt‘partments of our State government this state of 
affairs is found. 1 do not reflect on the officers, because there arc in each case 
('xceptioiiH. but as a rule the better officdals operate in the better districts, and 
th(‘re is no systematic, intelligent, steady policy pursinsl of sending the liest offi- 
cials and pursuing the most careful work of municipal education and municipal 
refi»rm in the districts when? there is the least opportunity, the least privilege, 
and the greatest need; and tlu' failure of our government to do this seems to me 
tlie most lamentable failure we are making with the poor at the lueseut time. 
I feel that that being our jKdicy we get a v(‘ry strong emphasis of th(^ need of 
restricting miiuigi*ation so that we shall n(>t receive these iKiople in the over- 
whelming masses in whicdi we are now receiving them. We apparently have 
received more than w(! can cusily manage, and I wnll state that our poor (luarters 
are foreign (piarters, and that the (piestion of onr responsibility to strangers is 
not a question of a few hundreds or a few thousands merely, but in eac*.h cjity it 
is a (piestion of a very large portion of the total population. It is fairly evident 
ill New York and in all our large cities to-day that we have a larger amount of 
foreign ixipulation under our tutelage than we are capable of caring for, and 
that it would be very much in the interest of the general luogress of our com- 
munity and the improvement of civic conditions and of the welfare of those who 
are already here if there could be a limitation of immigration, so that, as one of 
the commissioners has stated here, there would not bo each year a fresh avalanche 
thrown umn ns just as we are recovering from being choked by a previous ava- 
lanche. Wo do not have time to get one mass adjusted and settled and arranged 
before the other comes in. 

I have spoken of the injury done to the garment-making trade by the Jewish 
Emigration. The Jewish population, as I find it, is a very intelligent element. It 
is astonishingly industrious, astonishingly ambitions for education, and during tbs 
past 10 or 15 years the work done by the people themselves to rise out of the mire 
into which they have been plunged has been remarkable. The trade unions become 
a little stronger and the general conditions have made some slight progress; but 
now we find the Italian community, which until within 5 years had not to any 
extent gone into the garment-making trade, rushing in and throwing itself on 
the necks of the Jewish garment workers before the Jewish garment workers 
have sufficiently establish^ themselves so they can cope with the dangers and 
evils of tliis new immigration; and, as I think you will see from the statistics I 
have presented to you regarding the condition of the houses in which the Italians 
work, the Italians are going a little below the conditions established by the Jews, 
crowding the houses more than the Jews have done, and creating unsanitary con- 
ditions worse than those that existed where the Jevrish population was working, 
^e exmple and illustration of the Italian population to-day in our large cities 
is a striking case of the degeneration that has come mto the garment-making 
trade, and mto certain general conditions of tenement-house life, because of the 
too ''iieedy inrushing of another large mass. 

Wnen it comes to the question of altering the immigration laws, 1 do not feel 
that 1 care to make any statement. 1 fed that it is more strictly within my 
province to call attention to the condition and emphasize my own objection to 
the condition. 1 have not given special attention to the matE of restiriotion of 
Emigration, and 1 do not care to speak on tEt point. 

Hr. Chairman, 1 would like to make a very Wim supplementary statement. 1 
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would like to generalize, first, that in our poorer quarters there is a most unfortu- 
nate la(ik of equity or opiwrtunity as compared with the opportunities offered to 
the l)etter-conditioned classes. I have been impressed in my residence of 7 years 
in the lower quarter ot New York City that while the material conditions are 
most unfortunate, and the victims of them are great sufferers, nevertheless the 
moral and intellectual jwverty of the people is even greater than the material 
poverty. 

There is in the poorer <iuai*ters of our cities an utter absence of privileges which 
help tf) make life enjoyable and wholesome in other quarters of the city. I have 
called attention to the detect of education. I should specify also the defect in 
the supply of lavatory privileges. I have called attention to the evils of the 
liawnshop and the disadvantages to which the people are subjected by the pawn- 
shoi)H. I might also name the general disadvantages which appear in all their 
coinmennal workshops. 

We at tlie university settlement have our own house, and there are 10 of us 
living in that house. We can go to a grmier's establishment, a butcher's, or a 
general-supplies establishment in another part of the city and g(d a better grade 
of goods at cheaper rates than the people of our (piarter can buy in their quarter, 
and we are therefore in better (drcumstances and in ])ettt*r condition at a less 
pri(;e than are the jieople about us— our neighbors of the distritit. I call atten- 
tion to this facit becjause I want to emphasize the unfortunate condition of those 
whom we are trying to Americanize, and whom we owe it to ourselves to 
Americanize. 

I would like also to call attention to the Itolian community. It is said that 
there are from 15{),0(M) to 200,000 in the Greater New York. I have noted the 
sweat slujp as one evil appearing in that community. The private bank is the 
st'cond c'vil generally known and recognized. A man establisnes a small private 
bank; he dictates the correspondence of a certain numbisr of immigrants whom 
he knows and luanages their affairs for them. Suddenly some morning tliey find 
he has gone; he has left with all the deposits. That bank is a peculiar evil prey- 
ing upon the Italian community. The Italian Government, I am informed, has 
gon<» so far as to ask its agents tt> make an investigation of that evil, and is con- 
sidering tlic establishment of a branch of the Italian Bank in New York City. 
Tlie reason the Italian Cilovernment is doing this is because a part of the Italian 
poimlation sends back its money to Italy, and thereby helps t(> pay the taxes of 
the Italian (Government. If the Italian (^oveniment is willing to do this in the 
interest of the minor part of the Italian population in this country for their own 
gain, it seems to me that we, in the interest of the major part, who are going to 
liecome permanent citizens of our country, have still far greater considerations at 
stake. 

The third evil is the padrone system, the small subcontractor of labor, an evil 
which is so generally known that one even hesitates to name it. 

I wish to call attention to those three evils. The erils spring up in this country 
bwause the i>eoplecome as I have said in large masses, utterly ignorant of the con- 
ditions in our country, and subject to exploitation by every villain of their own 
race who is williuff to take advantage of their ignorance and inexperience. 

I vrould like to add a word in regard to the supply and demand of labor. I think 
many of us feel that it would lie an advantage if wo could in a measure divert 
the stream of influx into the cities back into country life and country work. I 
have made great attempts on different occasions to got men to go into the coun- 
try, and I find as one reason why they do not go the fact that they prefer to live 
in the cities rather than in the country. I find another reason, which we could 
meet if wo would, namely, a feeling that if they go into the country they are 
lost, and if they stay in the city they stay among mends. There are no efficient 
labor bureaus counwting the city and the country, so that when we have a man 
or men whom wo want to go into the country we always find it extremely hard to 
Mt them b) go, though I am perfectly sure there is probably in the right place a 
demand for labor. The workers know if they go into the country and then are 
stranded their condition is much more calamitous than it is in the city, and it is my 
belief that this question of the employers’ bureau should be carried out to a much 
greater extent than it has been carri^ out up to date. There should be careful, 
well-arranged, systematic communication between the city and the country, Bit 
that the wants existing in any one part of a community may be quickly known 
in another part of a community, and suitable agencies in the places where there 
18 A supply might easily communicate with the places where were is a demand. 
We have had a number of voluntary employment agencies in our cities, and many 
of them have failed. I had word last week that one of the largest private employ- 
ment agencies in the city, which is philanthropic , was going to close. My impres- 
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sion of the cause of that closing is this, the tendency of all such employment 
agencies is to run down. That is, they start and say, We desire to fill plac^es of 
rather high grade. If a general bureau is established the unskilled labor rushes 
in, and the result is that the skilled labor and the clerical class very quickly 
shun that employment bureau, because they think they are lowered by connection 
with it; and if they attach themselves to that bureau they think they give the 
impression that they are hopelessly and completely stranded. It seems to me that 
our bureaus have failed to consiaer the feelings of the.i)eople, and an improve- 
ment could be made if they were to guard the work of the bureau . If, for instance , 
in a city like ours, where we have large agencies, they would have one bureau, and 
one diWsion where only unskilled labor would be handled, a second division where 
all classes of mercantile labor would be dealt with, and a third division where 
unskilled labor would be dealt with, and in that way recognize the aristiKTaiii^ feel- 
ing which exists among the workers in tliree different grades, and which to a cer- 
tain extent it is necessary for one in the upper grade to maintain if he is to have 
theresTHict of his emiiloyer and fellow- workers, the employment agency, I believe, 
would Wome a much more useful fac^tor than it is tceday. That it is nwessary 
to more (carefully study the <iue8tion of bringing the supply and demand of lalnir 
together, and of provi<ling Initter agencies by which the supply and demand shall 
be brought together, I most strongly believe. 

Q. (By Mr. Clauke.) Have you "thought how that can be done?— A. Only to 
the extent that 1 have indicated. I should say if it is going to be done by the 
Government in any large way, it would have to be done by the Bureau of LalM)r 
Statistics. In New York to-day we have a small employment bureau as a fifth 
wheel to the coach of the bureau of lal>or statistics, and, as I say, it iKicomes 
simply a woman s employment bureau. It is an interest of sufficient importance 
in itself to be an independent institution. 

Is it your idea that the State goveniment should (‘reate an employment 
bureau aiul pay all the expense's of it, and that private employment agencies 
should be done away with, as they probably would be by that kiiid of competi- 
tion?— A. I should not be prepared absolutely to recommend that. But I tliink 
that a State bureau of laW which would do part of the work, operating with 
the assistance of private bureaus of labor, and encouraging ami aiding them in 
their work, would very much strengthen the effort that is now being made, and 
which at pr(\s(uit seems to be largely a failure. 1 would start the State bureau 
largtdy as a bureau of information, reciuiring it to cooperate >vith all private 
bureaus, and then let it gradually and somewhat cautiously develop itself. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillip.) Are there not a number of persons running private 
bureaus who take money from persons seeking employment and who do not make 
a just or fair effort to get them employment?— A. There are a great many of those 
in New Y ork City , which are purely dishonest. They have a regular arrangement, 
or have a certain place where labor goes, and they supply a man with a place, 
and then they take a fee for getting him the employment, and the man kcHjps the 
place for a week or two weeks, and then he is discharged; and the next one comes 
m, and so on. I have known a number of cases of that kind. 

Mr. Phillips. Hav(? yon any other statement that you would like to make? 

The Witness. I have not. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., Nfmmhcr 17, IfHH). 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN P. LEO, 

PrmderU Jjeague of New York (My. 

The (M unmission met at 10.45 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. John P. Leo, of New York City, president of the Builders’ League of 
New York City, was introduced as a witness and, being duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Q. (By Mr. ClarkeO Will you give your name and post-office address?— A. 
John P, Leo, 74 West One hundred and twenty-sixth street. New York City. 

Q. Are you president of the Builders’ League of New York?— A. I am. 

Q. What is the builders’ league and when was it formed?— A. It was formed 
about fi years ago, and is comno^ of men engaged in the bmlding trades in New 
York City, a necessary qualmcation for membership being that the individual or 
firm proposed shall be an employer of labor in the Duilding trades, of good repu- 
tation, and generally desirable in an organization of that kind. 
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y. Does the league embrace men in all the bnildingtradeH’—A. In all the crafts; 


yes. 

Q. What is the membership?— A. About 300 firms and individuals. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) About what per cent of the builders of New York are 
embratjed in your league?— A. We have on the rolls, I should say, from 50 to 60 
men who are general master builders, general contractors. 

Q. What per c;ent of the master builders would that be of the city of New York?— 
A. The Builders’ Club— another organization of builders— has 26 or 30 per cent, 
and we i)robably have the same number, so that between the two organizations 
thtjr(^ is probably 50 or 00 per cent. 

y. (By Mr. Clarke.) Has there been a labor difficulty in the building trades 
siiuie your league was formed?— A. They are constantly cx^curring. There have 
Ixien many diffie.ulties. There have been strikes, and in several cases lockouts. 

y. Is one of the purjwses of your league to avoid or to speedily settle labor dif- 
ficulties?— A. Th(i reasons for its existence are contained in article 1, section 2, 
of the by-laws, and reads as follows: “The object of the league is to be an incor- 
porated ]K)dy under the charter of its organization, in order that it may be a body 
resiK)nsible to tliose with whom it may nave business: to establish a general and 
gotwl understanding on the part of its members, just and ecjuitable principles in 
all business done witliin its limits; to acquire, preserve, and disseminate business 
information; to arbitrate, adjudge, and adjust all differences or misunderstand- 
ings between owners, members, and journeymen; to enhance its membership and 
contribute in all reasonable and legitimate ways to the success and prosperity of 
its members in business matters, individually and collectively.” 

That is the general objt^ct of the organization, Now, in regard to our dealings 
with the imui, W’(3 have a provision providing for the appointment of what are 
known as stewards in the different crafts, and they are to represent to our organ- 
ization the g<*neral ilesires and wishijs of the men in that craft, these stewards to be 
apixunted by the employers, and the men so appointed to be journeymen who are 
tiKjroughly in touch with their own members. We are sorry to say that that did 
not prove a success. It met with opposition from the unions. We found that 
the men whom we were willing to have jmcept— men who, by their exx>erience or 
the fact of their being level-headed men, would be suitable arbitrators— we found 
that they would not lie iKU'sonsB gratae to the organization. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Who apixiinted those stewards, please?— A. They were 
appointt'd by the organization. 

O. Your organization?- A. Yes. But tliat did not please the idea of the unions, 
although we were willing to appoint any one of a number. The idea was repug- 
nant It) them, as it would interfere with the work of the walking delegate, who 
was the authorized representative of the various unions. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Were those stewards in the character of walking dele- 
gates themselves, as far as your organization was concerned?— A. No; our propo- 
sition simply was that men who were a long time in the business, men who were 
old journeymen and who had been through all sorts of troubles and strikes and 
knew what it meant to both employer and employee— those were the men we 
sought. But that was not a success. 

Now, you ask a question, (luestion 6, on page 4 (referring to commission’s sched- 
ule of URiuiries as to relation of employers and employees) , relating exclusively to 
organizations of employers, as follows: *• What rule, or practice, if any, has your 
organizatii)n as to assisting it.s members in labor difficulties, whether by syn^- 
thetic lockouts or otherwise?” 1 answer: We call a general meeting, and, alter 
full discussion, carry out the will of the majority by assisting in furnishing non- 
union men. Now, the latest instance of that was in the case of the journeymen 


plasterers. The journeymen plasterers made certain demands upon the employers, 
and, among others, that the men should select their own foremen. The employer 
had no voice l)eyond signing a pai)er prepared by the union, which asked the pnvi- 
lege of amK)intmg John Blank as foreman on a piece of work. They insisted upon 
that, and insisted so strongly that they would strike, and did strike, on each 
employer’s work where that paper was not signed. The application was panted 
by a few, but a large majority of the employing plasterers decided not to sign the 
jmper. Our organization does business genermly in the upper part of New York 
City. The Master Plasterers’ Association have their headquarters in the lower 
part of the city. The custom had been, when there was a strike in that particu- 
lar trade, for the meu who remained at work in the upper part of the city to sup- 
port the men who were on strike in the lower part of the city; so we decided to 
act jointly vrith the Master Plasterers’ Associatiqm and that was the only instance 
whoro we had what was practically a lockout. We simply said if the jobs in the 
lower part of the city are struck, wo will take a vacation m the upper part of 
dty; and we did eo, and in 2 days the strike was over. 
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There have been instances in crar meetii^ where an IndiTldual firm wonld report 
trouble by reason of a spipathetio strike. That» as a matter of fact, is the great 
trouble that we have in New York City*~sympathetic strikes. The trouble is not 
so much with the individual or with the separate or^^anizations; but just so soon 
as there is a difference, oftentimes without any warning, men leave the worky 

(i (By Mr. Litchman.) Is that any different from your sympathetio lockout?— 
A. Not at all. Of course, we were in that; it was simply a case of fighting fire 
with fire. But 1 mean that was the onl^r instance in which we did that. The 
value of the weapon is undoubted; the fairness of the weapon we question very 
greatly. As a matter of fact we have more trouble with the plastering craft than 
any other of the trades. But the weapon is an unfair one and an improper one 
to use. One craftsman who was under a high penalty to do a certain pomon of 
work— his men walked out. “What is the trouble?” “Delegate told us to.” 
‘ ‘ What reason did he give you? ” * ‘ None.” “ Did you ask any? ” ‘ ‘ Yes; simply 
stopped work.” Then it would be the province of the man whose men had struck 
to go and hunt up Mr. Delegate and find out the reason. Perhaps some other 
craft had a nonunion man at work, refused to lay him off, and everybody else 
went out. 

In answering your question 9, on page 3, which reads as follows: “9. Will you 
express your general opinion as to the working of joint agreements, conciliation, 
and arbitration, and as to the l)est methods of settling labor disputes? ” We say: 
“If both employers and employe(‘8 will select as arbitrators or conferees level- 
headed men , strikes and lockouts will be a thing of the past. W e believe that, and 
we are willing to enter into that at any and all times. We do not btdievo it a 
g(K)d thing for State boards— w(i do not believe it a good thing for national boards 
to do; but we think that it should bt' something that should be impressed upon 
the minds of the men themselves.” * 

One instaucje of injustice that I will cite is in regard b) one particular craft; 
that is, the granite cutters of New York City and State. In 1893 a bill was passed 
called the Tobin law, which provides that any and all granite which is used on 
municipal or State work in New York shall be dressed on the plac^e or at the place 
where used. Now, we suggested that that was an improper measure to remain 
on the books, and 2 years ago discussed it liefore an assembly committe»i. The 
statement was made that 700 or 800 granite cutters were interest(Kl in this particu- 
lar law. The records of i\m Bureau of Labor Statistics, the sworn record by the 
secretary of the organization, showed that there were 85 memliers so reiiorted as 
bi‘ing granite cutters in New York City. And as that law stands to-day, since we 
have not the machinery in New York City, there is not demand enough for it to 
do the turning of heavy columns and that sort of thing. The use of granite is 
pretty well thrown out of State and municipal work. The endeavor to repeal that 
law brought the notice of the representatives of the Central Federated Union to 
the fact that we showed that it was for their benefit, on their own report of 85 
men, yet it was impossible to have the bill reported providing for the repeal of 
that law, and it stands on the books to-day. 

I have with me coxues of the laws affecung labor that were proposed to the last 
assembly of the State of New York. These are proposed laws, and I will leave 
the copies with you, if you please; and they will show you the idea. What we 
objected to more than anything else was the form of the emyloyers’ liability law 
which was offered. It passed the State senate but died in the assembly. It was 
offered by Senator Ford. As we found the law it was unjust and unfair and we^ld 
simply make a scapegoat of an employer. If the name of a man was on his pay 
roll and the man was hurt, it meant that the employer should pay. We offered 
to compromise with the men on the Massachusetts mw , but that was refused. They 
insisted that this should go through, or none. 

On a^lvice of counsel at the time and on reading over carefully the law as it has 
been passed in Massachusetts, we were very glad indeed and were very willing to 
have that law go into effect. 

(^By Mr. Farquhar). What are your relations to the stonecutters and their 
umonr— A. In regaid to the stonecutters, there was trouble in the stonecutting 
trade some 8 years ago, when there was a difference between the employers and 
the employees which rented in a strike. The strike lasted 10 or 11 weeks, and was 
finally settled by the employers giving way and paying into the treasury of the 
union in fines an amount which I am informed and believe was nearly $12,000. 
At the present time an weement exists between the master stonecutters and the 
journeymen, and both sides I believe, are living up to that agreement. 

Q. It is for how many years?— A. This i^^reement was rigned, I think, about a 
year ago. They bad existed before that. There had been haimony for 8 or 10 
years. An agreement was made each spring, but the nnfortunate part of the 
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agreement wan tliin, 80 far bh the employers were concerned, that the agreement 
would end on the Ist of May, and the new agreement must be signed on the 1st 
of May. At that time the yards were generally full of work for the summer and 
it was hard for the employer to stop. He could not very well stop to discuss the 
question; it was a matter where he could siimjly make the best terms he could 
and then sign a new agreement for the year. The employers suggested that the 
time the agreement should end should be February, so as to allow them time to 

F repare for the summer’s work; and that in fact brought about the trouble. As 
say, the strike continued for 11 or 12 weeks and was finally settled by the Master 
.Stone Cutters’ Association giving in fully to the demands of the men, and in addi- 
tion paying into the treasury of the union about $12,000. 

Q. The objtiction of the journeymen to the February or March agre<jment was 
simply iKH^ause you intended to make the agreement under slack work, and they 
intended to g(jt the advantage of the nish work?— A. Yes; that is correct. And 
then there was a difference as to the machine men— that is, the men wlio work in 
tlie yard cm the various machines. There was a question as to wdiat time the 
cutters would allow them to work and as to what rate they should b(i paid. In 
regard to the bricklayers, I would say that there is very little trouble with them 
in New York. The present rate of 55 cents an hour, which they receive accord- 
ing t<i till! agreement, is a fair, honest rate. They are entitled to that, and I ques- 
tion very much if, in all fairness, it should not be CO cents an hour. They do not 
work over 50 per cent of the time— they can not— and the average rate of wages 
really would amount to 00 or 05 cents an hour for a man if he could be employed 
all the time that hi! is permitted to work by the weathi*!*. Then his work is hard 
work, laborious, and oftentimes he takes very great risks, and he is entitled to 
full reiiomiiense for it. 

If you did giv(‘ him an advance, you would provide for the advance in the 
contract that you would make?— A. Exactly. I would sjiy, too. that many of ns 
ari! merchant builders in New York who simply buy our property and improve it 
and offer it for sab', and make no objection to the increased rate to tlie bricklayers 
for the reason I have stated. 

.Q. (By Mr. T^iti’IIMan.) There is no objection on the part of your organization 
to an intelligent sy,Mtem of arbitration between the employer and the employee?— 
A. No; rather, we encourage! it, 

U. Prefer it?— A. Prefer it by far. 

(J. (By Mr. F.vuguHAit.) In the bricklayers’ union your means of settling dis- 
putes by agriHunent is something like the Boston aiTaugement? — A. I believ(‘ it is 
liased oil that. 1 know tliat they liave an arbitration committee, and I do know 
that no strike is de(!larcd until after the arbitration committee declare that they 
can not agree; and if tliere is a question of wages, or time, or anything of that 
kind, it is usually settled by the Inisses in favor of the men. The bricklayers 
have an intelligimt, sensible, agreement with the employers at the present time. 

Q. (By Mr. Liti’Uman.) Do you notice any growth of sentimi'iit in favor of 
such lU'bitration agrei'iiients in New York?— A. Yes, Ido; and I notice that among 
till' jounieyiuen whom I have talked with on the work. But the trouble is— we 
will take a craft, for instance, that has 000, 700, or 800 union men. Out of that 
(KK), 7(M), or 8(K) mi'ii you will find that, perhaps, ;10 or 40 ivill attend the meiitinga, 
and they attend every meeting. They elect the officers, and they appoint the 
delegates, and whenever there is any work to lie given out, when work becomes 
scUPce, that 50 or 40 are always pnuuded with places as a reward for faithful serv- 
ice at meetings. And you find also that the journeyman (I will not say this is 
tnie of all the liest of them, but I will say it is of a large majority of the best of 
them) does not go to the meetings; he simply does whatever the union dictates; 
he c.arries out the order; he must do that, and he does tliat; he purchases liis peace 
at that price; he can not declare that he will not stand for so and so, though he 
would like to. And when he does get uj> down there— men who are members of 
our organization now and who liave workwl at the trades as journeymen will tell 
you that if a man rises and proixises to object, the language used to him is some- 
times terribly shocking; he it threatened with bodily harm. 

Q. Has not the custom of appointing business agents, as they are called now— 
they are not called walking delegates— has not tlie custom of appointing business 
agents arisen from the fact that the man appointed on a comnuttee, in days gone 
by particularly, invited his discharge by reason of service on that committee?— 
A. 1 do not think so, for the reason that I know men now who were walking dele- 


gates 8, or 4, or 5 years ago. 

Q. I am not spiking of that. Did not that custom come out of the fact that 
previous to the selection of walWng delegat<«. a man who served on a committee 
oixactly invited his discharge by reason of that service?— A. No, I do not think 
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so; and if yon will allow me to suggest, I think it would be better for any imr- 
ticular employer to have in his employ, and be persona grata to the walking 
delegate, the individual who was to act, because he would naturally have a man 
who was witn him. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are not the duties of a walking delegate or business 
agent so well defined now by the council and by the trade union itself that you 
mow exactly how to deal with the man? His authority is limited simply by 
what they have given him, and he can not overstep that without instructions 
afterwards through the executive committee or through the body controlling 
him?— A. That is correct. 

Q. Is it not an advantage now to have the more intelligent system of walking 
delegates in place of the system you had l)efore, when it was a matter of a man’s 
own captionsness whether there would be a strike or a sympathetic strike in a 
body?— A. I do not think it is an advantage, because, in addition to the fact that 
he liad his particular union to support him in his contention, now, by reason of 
th(* (conference and by reason of the agreement and the board of walking delo- 
gatt's, he has the other unions as a chib. That is the effect that it has. 

Q. Do von not think it has been (luite an advantage to the union to have these 
organi zeA delegates? W ould y( m not have such a man emidoy ed y oursel ves if you 
could find one) that would be equally as advantageous b) your own business as lie 
is to the union?— A. In the same way as a for<*man? 

Q. Y(‘s.— A. We employ now a foreman, but so far as the bn’eman’s duties are 
conc(.Tm‘d, why, practically the walking delegate for the union is a foreman for 
the nu*n. 

Q. He moots the unifin community there, and of (^ourst; it is influenced ac^cord- 
ing to liis own instruction?— A, Yes; undoubtedly. 

Q. (By Mr. Claukk.) But your foreman does md have anything to do with 
another man s work, does he?— A. No; he has that particulxir job that he has, 
whereas the walking delegate is a tree lan(‘e and ii free agent, who goes from one 
job to another. I will tell you an instance, and not an uncommon otu^ in 
regard to an action of a walking delegate. He will go on a job and ask to k(w the 
card of many of the men. Some poor fellow will be out of work, perhaps, and 
behind on his curd. Although t1u‘ man would promist* and say, “I will promise 
to i«iy on Saturday niglit as soon as I rireivo my pay,’* (mt he go(*K. It is rather 
a hardship: h(‘ has no oiq)()rtunity. PcThaps the delegate wdll wiy, We have a 
man who has paid his dues, and we do not want a fellow who has g(d no money,” 
and out th(‘ fellow must go unless he pays a fine. 

Q. (By Mr. Faik^uuau.) In your own organization you liave black sheep?— A. 
No: n(>t a single one. 

Q. Then you are very happy?— A. We are. 

U. Is it not a fact that you have men in your organization that are scamp workers, 
unfair men, underhanded in obtaining contrat^ts, municipal and otherwis(!?— A. 
We have provisions for correcting just such an abu.se by bringing a man to trial. 

Q. What is the difference between your discipline and the unions’, when* you 
apply it?— A. The difference is this: We will always give a man a fair chance for 
hearing, and we will give a man a chance to make good. But the union, and the 
delegate in the case that I have stated- it is simply a caw^ with him to stop work 
because the man has been unfortunab*. If our memlier is unfortunate, wo would 
rather help him than crowd him; but in the other case, if he is unfortunate he 
must ho. still more unfortunate, because his means of livelihood must Imj cut off 
and his meanA of paying off the amount that he owes. That is the differen(;(‘. 

9 . (By Mr. Clarke.) I would like to ask the question whether these various 
unions have a building trades council m New York?— A. Yes; the unions have. 

Q. Do ;you have any dealings with the council, or ar»} your dealings with the 
niiions rbrect?— A. Direct. We do not deal with the council. As an organization 
we do not deal with the unions, but the members. Our organization being a 
IK*culiar one, combining all the crafts, the men who are members of our organiza- 
tion in nine cases out of ten are members of the masters’ organizations, and they 
deal with the unions of the men. 

Q. ( By Mr, Litchman. ) Have you given any attention to the question of so-called 
compulsory arbitration?— A. None, except in a ^neral way. 

Q. Could you give any expression of opinion in relation to it?— A. No; I would 
rather not express an opinion beyond the general one that if there were some pro- 
vision of law, if you please, under which ^e unions and the employers’ organiza- 
tions would settle questions by arbitration rather than by force, it would be a 
thousand times better for the men and a thousand times better for the employers. 

There was one question yon asked [reading] : “ No. 11. What is the practitse of 
the labor organizations as to uniformity of wages? Are members idlowed to 
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receive more or lese than the union scale?” I said, Never less than the nnion 
scale, and generally as much as possible.” I will qualify that by saying that in 
the plasterers’ organization they will not permit a man to receive more than the 
standard rate of wages. That is a petmliar state of affairs, but it is a fact never- 
theless. If it is found that an employing plasterer has given a man his envelope 
for 6 days’ work containing more than $37, the man must explain to his union 
why that is, and he is looked upon with the gravest suspicion. That is a fact. 
That is the only instance that I know of where that is objected to. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) I should like to ask a question in regard to the employers’ 
liability act. I have read the Massachusetts act, and I find that the employer is 
resiMmsible for any injury that may occur to the employee by reason of negligence 
on nis part, or any one of his employees, and the employee may recover the sum 
of $5,000, or his heirs, or his representatives; and that it does not apply to farm 
lab{)r and domestic service. 1 would like to ask wherein the proposed law of New 
York differed from the Massachusetts law.— A. I can show tnat very readily. In 
the first place, there is ap unlimited liability. 

Q. There is a limit in the Massachusetts law of 30 days, I believe.— A. Yes ; 
and tluTO is a limit in amount in the Massachusetts law. 

Q. Five thousand dollars?— A. Yes. In the law as proposed by Senator Ford 
there was absolutely no limit. The theory of this law was simply that you could 
set u]) no protection; you could make no contracit by which you could pay an 
extra amount to a man by reason of unusual risks, for which he would accept 
those risks; you cf)uld not make any such contract with him. I think under the 
Massac.hust^tts law that would l)e permitted, but under this it is absolutely tor- 
bidden. It there was a particular risk in work, for which you were willing to 
pay more to have it done,jand whitdi must be done, that contract would be null 
and void if any injury occuirred to the man. 

Then another instance. No matter what precaution you might take, the act of 
a fellow-servant would render you personally liable. Now, I can b(^ar that out 
by one illustration, Two years ago I was building on a pie(!e of ground, 75 feet 
front, in the upper part of New York. I there had a hoisting machine to convey 
masons’ material to the upm^r stories. I caim* to the job one morning and found 
that the (mgineer was so drunk that he could hardly stand, and how he ever, 
until the time I had gotten there, had run the ina(;hine, I could not understand. I 
disc^harged him at once, S(mt him away at once, and complained to liis organiza- 
tion about him. Their represc'ntative came up to the work and the man came 
with tht^tn, and the bricklayers who were on the wall bore out the fac^t that not 
alone had he been drunk tliat day, but had been drunk several days while standing 
by the hoihir. I could never have a response from the union, although I had 
written a courteous letter to the union calling their attention to the facts, believing 
it was for their benefit to know what this man was. Three days afterwards I saw 
him at another job running the boiler, although they sent another man to me. I 
mention that illustration to show that under this law if, owing to that man’s peg- 
ligeace, he had started that machine and any person had been hurt in the upper 
or lower part of tlie building, as he was my servant and I was the employer, under 
this law I would Imve had no recourse but to pay. It was my dutv to see that 
the man was in proi>er (iondition, although I had no jurisdiction over him. He 
was sent by the union, of whit^h he wa.s a member, the job assign^ to him, and 
yet I was fully responsible under this law for his act, and I could not in any way 
justify myself or claim exemption. You will grant me, I think, gentlemen, that 
18 hardly a fair law to put on the books. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Did not that law grow out of the fact that the decisions 
of the courts had lieen strained to the utmost extent on the theory of contributory 
negligence and negligence of fellow-seiwants?— A. It has so been claimed. And 
I would say this furtlier, that I believe when the bill was prepared first it was to 
hit the railroads, and there was no intention whatever of hitting the other 
employers; but unfortunately they could not make a special law, and they must 
make a general law, and tot put us all in the scoop net We realiiro tot a man is 
entitled to certain protection. We take out accident }K)licies when we start acertain 
piece of work, and we protect ourselves by taking certain insnrance by which the 
insurance company agrees to protect us in case of accident; and we ^conrage 
the imm to take ont accident insnrance. Itis hard work to get aman to doit, and yet 
In nine oases out of ten we are not responsible for to accidents, and in all fair- 
ness^ per cent of to cases are due to to man’s own fault For instance, we 
send a inan to ^ and build a scaffold and tell .him where to find his horses and 
idanks, and tell him to wX 3-inch plank, and he will go and get 1-inch idaiik, 
adtkiotigh he knows it wul not be i^ng enough, Imt fie says 1 m will ta£e to 
chances, and tore is an accident. Tliere is plenty of scaffold there plenty of 
hones, bat we pay the bilL That we believe is a trifle unfi^ to us. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clahkk.) You say that 60 or 70 or 80 per cent of the caeee of damage 
are due to a man's own negligence. About what proportionjkre due to the con* 
tributory negligence of employees?— A. I am inclined to think in a ^neral way 
they are due to his own negligence or that of hie fellow-employees. Though there 
are certain cases, and just cases, where men are sent to do things that they should 
not have been called upon to do. 

Q. (By Mr. FAEijUHAR.) Have you any agreement with the hoisting engineers 
there?— A. No; there are four or five firms in New York that control the hod- 
hoisting industry , and there is an agreement between the umon and the employers. 
This man that I spoke of, who acted in the manner that I have described, was a 
member of the hod-hoisting journeymen’s association. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do the laws of New York, so far as you know, provide 
for the examination and mving of certificates to engineers?— A. Yes. 

Q. The same as the Massachusetts law?— A. I think they do. That is, each 
person, to mn a boiler, furnish power, or high-pressure system, must, have a 
license; and that is issued by the police board after an examination of the appli- 
cant by the board. 

Q. The same result as under the Massachusetts law. There it is under the 
inHi)ection of the State police.— A. That is the State i^olice, and not, as we have, 
municmal police. 

.Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In any of your strikes in New York there. Imve yon 
invoked the aid of the State board of mediation and arbitration?— A. I think not. 

Q. Your association never has?— A. No. 

Q. As a master workman yourself, do you think that trade arbitration by the 
employer and the employee, of the same trade, is the proper way to arbitrate every 
disagreement in resi>ect to hours and wages?— A. Yes. that is undoubtedly the 
liest way, iKHiause they can get at the (juestion with ladter understanding than 
any outside arintrator. I do not think that the State l)oard has ever helped very 
much. I will .say that frankly. While th(‘y have worked very hard, theii* effort 
has been regarded with suspicion, and they have lieen accused of leaning to one 
side or the other; and the party against whom they decide feels, “Well, they did 
not understand the (juestion.” But the manner in which an adjustment can Iw 
liest arrived at is by the workingmen find the employers coming together on a 
fair, lumest basis. 

<^. (By Mr, Clarke.) Have you any objection, or has your league any objec- 
tion, against organized labor?— A. Not theslightest. In fact, we cannot with very 
good gi'ace, because we are an organization of labor ourselves. 

Q. Do you find it more convenient to treat with committt‘eH rather than gre^at 
masses of men?— A. Yes; and where there is a contest and they will agree to 
abide by the decision that is arrived at, that is the quickest way of getting at a 
solution. We believe that the organization of labor is a gw)d thing, and wo 
believe the organization of employers is a good thing. 

Q. Are the unions in New York able to settle a difficulty withyou, or do they 
have to refer the matter to the building trades council?— A. Tnat is changed 
within the last 6 months. They have changed their method of doing business. 
The board of walking delegates has been broken up, and I believe now it is called 
the buBding trades council, a branch of the central federated union, which meets 
every Sunday afternoon. I believe that is the method they follow to-day. 

Q. Then in case of a difficulty between a master builder, or your league, and one 
of the trades or unions would that union be able to end the matter if it could come 
to terms with you, or must the whole subject be referred to their central body?— 
A. Oh, they could end it themselves if they desired. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) The remedial legislation that you proiiose— you will give 
usacmiy of it?— A. We shall. 

Q. You do not wish to describe it here now?— A. I would rather not here; I 
would rather go over it carefi^y, and within the next fortnight I will send it to 
you. 

(On the same date, after the close of the testimony of Mr. Judson Lawson, Mr. 
was recalled and tested as follows;) 

There is a question as to what particular laws are passed through the exertions 
<rf the labor lobby, and which are of detriment in a general way to individuals or 
the city. I want to cadi your attention to one particular law, the prevailing rate 
of wages law, that was passed 2 years ago. To-day in New York State I think 
suits have been entered for over |d,(KX),(XX), and jud^ents have been confessed 
by the corporation counsel Ike city for ve^ large amounts, based on that law; 
and remember, gentlemen, that the provisions of that law covered men who 
worked for wages at so much iier month, gave him the opportunity to go back for 
the full term cl his employment, and claim extra for the time he had given, in 
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addition to the honrB provided by this law. That, I think, is the worst sample of 
law passed largely there by the labor lobby. In speaking of that I speak with full 
knowledge of the fact that the central federation retained in Albany, at the 
expense either of the various organizations or at their own expense, all winter 
long a full lobby, anywhere from 8 to 10 men. 

Now, as to the question of the influence that they have upon the legislator: I 
have a clipping here from the Daily News, and I quote that, gentlemen, because 
tho Daily News is recoraized. and they rex)ort fully all the proceedings not aloiu* 
of the federation, but also of the building trades council; and when the old Ixjard 
of walking delegates would meet they would reiKirt the meeting in full, and that 
is the only i)ai)er that did it, and we naturally look to it for reports. They reporttul 
under date or Sei)tember 15, 1809, as follows [reading]; 

“AFTEK WIIJilAMS .— state FEDERATION SHOWS ITS ANGER.— LISTS FOR THE 
VOTERS.— OFFKiE SEEKERS WILL BE CLASSED AS ‘FAIR AND UNFAIR.’ 

“Albany, September 15. 

“ The Republican party and its officeholders have fared badly at tlie liands of 
the Workingmen’s State Federation. At the meeting last night attacks wt're made 
frfjin all sides on Factory Inspector John Williams and his department. Serious 
charges were made by the deh'gates. Half a dozen represt'ntatii es asserted that 
the fact(»ry inspt'ctor had neglected his duties; and as many of the leading trades 
sliowed that tlu'y had distinct grievances, a committee of 9 was appointed to 
in vestigat e and rtqiort by memorial to the legislature. The committ(‘e consists of 
O'CVmnell, of New York, Muiqffiy, of Buffalo, and Donnelly, of Albany. 

“ TlKMliscuHsion of the factory inaiH^ctor’s department was bnmght about by 
Delegate Clune, of the jiolishersk union, who reported a number of alleged viola- 
tions of the law in his trade, and asked tor a committee of metal worktu’s to call 
on Mr, Williams to ascertain why complaints received no atb'ution from him. 
I)(d(igate Murphy thought there was something radically wr(*ug in the factory 
insTKHitor’s department, and (pioted recent decisions against labor oi ganizations. 

‘ We ought to liave a factory ins]M‘ctor who represents workinguu'u, and not one 
who is controlled by corporations,’ he said. 

“Dtdegate Donnelly said that Albany unions had reported grievances to tlu' 
factory inspector, but never got any satisfju'tum. ‘Buffalo and Pennsylvania 
firms are openly violating the weekly-])ayiuent law in this city,’ he said, ‘and 
mdhing is done about it.’ 

“ Delegate O’Brien, of New York, told the convention that the real root of the 
tivmblewas ])oliticH. ‘ Politicians control the insiwctor and liis api>ointeeH,’ he 
said. ‘ and of course thc^ cor[K>rations who (xmtrol the politicians have all the pro- 
tection tlusy want.’ 

“ Tt was the general opinion that Governor Roosevelt was not giving organized 
lal>or the atttmtiou that be should, and Delegate Parsons, of New Yt>rk. referred 
to the governor as dt‘voting his time ‘ b) .ieJlying the fanners, wliile he left the 
factory inspcH'tor b> jolly the workingmen.’ 

“ The reisirt of (Chairman Hooley, of the legislative (Mimmittee, which was kept 
at the capitol last winter, gave a special severing to Assemblyman Samuel S. 
Slater, of New York, for o])position to labor interests. 

“Referring to the fatt‘ of the employeix’ liability bill, Chairman Hooley said 
that the prosjiects of its passage at onetime brought to Albany the jjreatest aggre- 
gation of opi)osing coriwration lawyers ever seen at the capitol. This, he said , was 
the l)est evidence that the lalxir bill contemplated large benefits to the ])eople as a 
whole. 

“This bill was again placed in the hands (»f the legislative committee for early 
introduction. 

“The railroad-committee of the assembly was given the distinction of jwsistent 
anbigonism to ainalK)r bills coming before it. 

“ The legislative committee and the executive council are preparing two lists of 
legislators to l>o headed • Fair ’ and ‘ Unfair.’ Last year there were several con- 
fusing gradations of friends and foes. These lists will lie printed and distributed 
to the voters throughout the State, They are to be made up from the attitude of 
senators and assemblymen toward the preferred measures offered by the federa- 
tion. 

“The federation voted unanimously in favor of public ownership and opera- 
tion of the means of transportation, of telegraph and telephone systems, and of 
gas, electric, and water supply plants. Delegate Samuel Prince, of New York, 
moved that all affiliated organizations discuss the advisability of taking inde- 
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pendent action upon the foregoing demands as a platform, and his motion was 
carried. 

“ Secretary Curran reports 283 local unions and 28 central bodies, with a com- 
bined membership of 200,000, as now paying per capita tax to the f^eration. A 
State organizer is again to be put into the teld at once. 

“ The next legislature will lie asked to pass a law conferring on cities the ixiwer 
to employ labor direct on public works instead of by the contract system. 

“It was resolved to ask for a law to compel all surface railway companies in 
the State to provide vestibules for their street cars. 

“Superintendent Brock way, of the Elmira reformatory, was given a sharp 
criticism by the photo-engravers, and the legislature will be appealed to for a 
law forbidding the use of their art for any purpose in this institution. 

“A resolution was adopted commending Assembl^nan John J. ()'(-onnell, of 
the Twenty-sixth district of New York, on his record last winter, and ex]»reHsing 
full confidence in him.” 

This article is as published in the public print. It is a statement wliich refers 
to their pui^pose of issuing a statement of th(^ men wlio favored their laws, and 
the men who did not, and the men who opposed the bills they have offered, 
regardless of the fact that they wore nulling to make (joncessions to meet cer- 
tain conditions they thought more fair— regardless of that, if you opposed the 
measure, that was sufficient. The Democratic candidate f()r governor last 
eletdion said that he met with just exactly that same thing. He was denoum^ed 
roundly, and afterwards the federation came out and said, No; that he had lu'en 
denouiHHMl unfairly, because he was in sympathy with what they did: that ho 
had offer(‘d certoin amendments, and under a <;ast-iron rule which they had 
adoided he must be classed at that tiin(* as opposed to thiun, because their rule 
provides that anybody who int erfered or Hngg(‘sted any change was to he regarded 
as in o]ip()Hition. 

Q. (By Mr. FARguHAR.) This law that you speak of, sis'cifying tlH‘ rate of 
Wages— was not that a law that covered siiniJy munici])al wr»fk?“A. Oh, yes; 
that is all. It covered municipal omployee.s. 

Q. Wluit particular intention was ther(‘ in leaving the clause spwifying the 
rate' of wages subject to three or bmr constmetions, as has hsm stated by some? 
Was it narticularly on account of the ignorance or pri'jndiceof the men who 
l»u.shed this matter?— A. I blanu* it on tin* men who insisttsl niK)n its jiassage and 
tbreattiied with a (dub any man wlio would sngg(‘st an amondim*nt. There were 
some organizations that would not listen to an anmndment— it nmst 1 m« passed in 
tot<>. or go on record as a(?ainst it. 

Q. Ditl some mnni(d])alities in New York directly put in their chart.(Ts the wages 
the tuuploy(‘e should have, W(jrking 8 hours a day, thus giving stxsdal privileges 
ill that hxtality?— A. Yes; that was true. 

Q. And this law aimed to make it uniform?— A. No. The int«*iit may have 
lieen that. I do not know what the intent was. I do know what tlu^ fact was. The 
tact wa.s as stated hiu'e, 

Q. I want to ask about the blacklist. Tw’othirds of the men who have voted 
for these lalior laws in the State of New York have never come nnder the blacklist, 
have they?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you not memliers in the senate who have lieen there 12 or 14 yi^ars, luid 
who have voted on thijse laws, who have never l)eeii blacklisted yet? — A. Yes; I 
think that is so. Men who would not vote to report certain bills that were offered 
last session and tin* .session before in opposition to the lalxir lobby did go on the 
blacklist, and, in fact, the chainnan of the biard of walking del<*gateB in New 
York State at that tinui said that he would have th(5 scalp of the menilxT from 
his own district as a punishment for having opjiosed this individual's views. 

Q. Does not a goocT deal of what is called the blacklist in New York in resist 
to labor U'gislation cover the city of New York and the riv(*r cjounties more tnan 
the n)»t of the State?— A. I can only answer a question of that sort ))V saying 
thai the chairman of the committee on labor and lal)or industry, Mr. Costello, 
who has been chairman of that c.ommittee 4 years, had to make a harder Jigl>t 
than ever for reelection this last term, betjause the labor organizations made a dead 
Ket to beat him in his own district. They used every effort to lieat him and said 
he must not be returned. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Washington, D. C., November IS, 1900. 

TESTMOBTY OF ME. JUDSOM lAWSOM, 

First Vice-President of the Builders' I^gue of New York City. 

The commission met at 10.45 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At 
11.40 a. m. Mr. Jiidson Lawson, of New York City, first vice-president of the 
Builders’ League of New York City, was introduced as a witness and, being duly 
sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Please give your name and j) 08 t-office address.— A. Jud- 
son Lawson, Hl)8 West End avenue. New York City. 

(J. What is your occupation?— A. Builder. 

(J. Do you hold any office in the Builders’ League of New York?— A. First 
vi(;e-i>reHulent. 

C^. Have you been a member of the New York assembly?— A. In 1804 and 1895 1 
was a menilwr. 

Q. Were you on any committee having the consideration of lal)or matters?— 
A. I was chairman or the committee of labor and industry in 1895. 

(J. You have heard the testimony of Mr. Leo this morning?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you g<merally indorse his statements?— A. I do; yes. 

(}. Possildy you have something to add?— A. I do not see as I can add any- 
thing. Mr. Leo has covered everything fully, so far as our league is concerned. 

I might add that we are very much in favor of arbitration, not compulsory. I 
tliink we can always appoint our own arbitration committees and get along liet- 
ter in that way on the two sides. 

Q. What would you say to a law that would require both sides to a labor con- 
troversy to propose arbitration and agree to it when offered?— A. How would that 
arbitration committee b(^ appointed? If you could t‘xplain that, I might answer. 
Would that be a committee appointed by law to sit the year round, to hear 
evidence on both sides, or would it be a committee appointed by the different 
partitas interested? 

Q. I would say trade arbitration.— A. Trade arbitration? 

tj. What would you say to a law that would subject either side to a penalty for 
inaugurating a strike or lockout before offering arbitration?— A. I am heartily in 
favt)r of a law of that kind. I think if we had a law like that it would save us a 
great deal of trouble. 

Q. You retjognize that the public has a large interest in lal)or disputes?— A. 
They are the heavy losers. For instance, in the last cf)al strike we had I consider 
the public was the heavy loser, and pays the advance in the price of coal. If we 
could prevent a thing liKe that, it would be a great beneht to the country at large. 

Q. Are you familiar with the labor laws of New York and with the bills that 
have been proposed in recent years for amending those laws?— A. Ever since 181)3 
they have introduced scores of bills every winter. We have been going up there 
every winter to look after our interests and look after the bills, to see that the 
b^ bills were beaten and the good ones passed, if possible. There is a number of 
vicious bills introduced every winter, which I do not carry in my mind. They 
had even an employers’ bill there. They had other matters there which did not 
look much, but meant a great deal, .compelling every employer of labor to fumi^ 
a suitable receptacle to lock up the* mechanic s tools at night, and in the eveht of 
not furnishing such a receptacle, if the tools should be stolen, the master mechanic 
would lie subject to a fine of and liable to imprisonment for not furnishing 
this receptacle. Now, to show you how ridiculous that was, you take a building 
ta New York where there are from 20 to 25 different employers of labor; taking 
it from the nmn in the cellar that builds the stone walls to the bricklayer, and 
the plumber, and the hoister, there are about 25 master mechanics. That would 
necessitate the watching and supplying lockers on each floor, and they would need 
necessarily 25 or 30 boxes and 25 or 80 watchmen on just one job, which is ridicu- 
lous. . 

Q. What is the practice in regard to protecting tools now?— A. The practice 
has been heretofore that the master mechanic sliould furnish a room, or a suitable 
box, which we have generally in the street if the authorities let us put it there; 
but they came out at one time and would not allow us to put the box in the street, 
and we had no place for it. Then we generaUy rigged up a place in ^e building. 
B)it yon see this law compels you to have a watchman stand there and watch thus 
box, and if .the tools were stolen you were subject to fine and imprisonment. 
That, of course, did not pass. We would be satisfied to amend the bill so that not 
eyery employer of labor, not the employer but the owner of the building, should fur- 
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nish a suitable locker and a watobman, vbich we do. I always have a watchman 
and a locker for the tools. But when they come to us and say that each employer 
of labor must furnish a locker and watchman, you can see it for yourselves: you 
will see the charges that we are put to. It go^ lo show what an expense it would 
be for the man who was putting up the building. Say you want to build a house 
at a cost of $15,000, and on the house you have 10 or 15 master mechanics, and 
each must furnish a suitable locker and watchman to watch it; look at the 
expense on the man building the house. Such is the ridiculous kind of bills that 
we have coming before us that keeps our league continually in Albany, Two 
or three of us have to be there most of the time. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you know what trade initiated this bill?— A. I 
think it was a labor delegate from the plasterers’ unions. 

Q. Did the bill come to Albany through that union?— A. Through their delegate. 

Q. The plasterers?— A. Yes. He was an assemblyman the last 2 years, and 
he introduced the bill for their organization. 

Q. Did other organizations act in favor of the bill?— A. Yes; they nearly all 
did— all that could send ^resentatives. 

Q. (By Mr. CiARKE.) Was your amendment agreed b)?— A. Yes; but the bill 
was finally killed in committee. 

Q. Is there any protection afforded to the workmen, in resi)ect to their Ux)l8, 
now in New York?— A. Yes; I think there is hardly a masUn* mt'chanie that does 
not furnish a locker for the tools. 

Q. Have they many instances of loss?— A. Yes; but we find the losses generally 
come through the mechanics themselves. You know wo have a pretty tough lot 
among them. The majority are honest, decent men, but there are many who 
drink, and some of them, if they want a drink, are apt to slip out a fellow- work- 
man’s tools and pawn them overnight to get drink for the next day. That we 
have known to exist. There is seldom a common thief who will go in and steal 
tools. They will steal lead pipe, brass fittings, and things of that sort. Generally 
a mechanic will have his tools stolen at night. I have known of a man going to 
a building at night and saying to the watchman that he was a mechanic who 
worked on the building and wanted to take his tools. The watchman would take 
his s.'ord for it, supposing he was one of the workmen, and would let him go in. 
He would go and get such tools as he wanted and leave. The next day the work- 
man -would say that his tools had been stolen, and the watchman would reply 
that “A man came here last night and got them. I thought ho was some person 
who worked on the building, and he took the t(K>ls away.** That we can not 
account for, and you can not make laws to reach that. But under that law which 
was projiosed it would hold the builder responsible. 

Would it not be practicable to have a system of checks?— A. I have sug- 
gested that. But in a large building, 25 or 30 stories high, wuth 1,()00 to 1,500 
men, if they waited to check their 6iols they would not get out until 8 o’clock, 
and there would soon be complaints from the union. In the morning, giving out 
the tools on check, they would not get them out until 10 o*clock. That would 
not work in the big building, though it might in small buildings where there were 
only a few men. You see, no matter what yon try to do in the way of labor laws 
you run up against something that is kind of wrong to both sides. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have yon had much experience in the way of concilia- 
tion or arbitration in connection with your trade or businesB?— A. No; I do not 
think I ever have had any. I have lieen very fortunate— have had very little 
trouble. Once, when I was miming for the assembly in 1895, there was a lalior 
strike created on my buildings, and they went into the campaign to defeat me on 
that in'ound. I could not control it. I nad given out the contract to a carpenter, 
and for some reason the unions got into trouble with the carpenter. They said 
he had a nonunion man at work and they went in and took out every man on the 
building. Then they came to me and said, You mustiorce this contractor to dis- 
charge this man and let the rest of the men come back.” I said, “ I have no 
right to. He has a contract with me, I can not force him to discharge his men.” 
They said, We will take the stump a^nst you and defeat yon in the campaign.” 
But, unfortunately, they n^e a mistwe, because I got three times as many votes 
as th^ear before. 

i). Has your league had experience in the way of conciliation or arbitration?— 
A. 1 think we have once or twice. We have sent committees to arbitrate, which 
have been very successful. 1 think that is the right way to dispose of labor 
strikes. In arbitration you can generally get something out of it, unless you 
have a man on one side or the other that does not want to do what is fair. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) What is your opinion of the labor laws in New York 
now-4o you think they are fair both to the employer and employee?— A. Well, 
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so far afl I have met with them they have been fair enough with me, because I 
have had no trouble with them. Of course, if they get these measures on that 
they arc trying to, it will he very unfair, especially the employers’ liability law. 
It is ontrageouslj' unfair. Of course you can not interfere; they have a right to 
pass such laws as they choose. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkis.) Let me inquire whether there has been any attempt in 
New y ork to hold meetings of (;onf erence between the employers and the employees 
with referiaice to proposed legislation?-— A. I do not know of any. If they would 
have a (roiitereiice of that kind, I think we could get together and get the right 
kind of laws. 

Q. Do you think it would be a good thing to attempt?— A. Yes, because when 
we go ui> and show them how ridiculous the measures are they sometimes say, 
“Yes; we did not see it in that light,” and they are willing to amend it. For 
instance*, th(‘y wanted the employer of lalsir to furnish lockt^rs and watchmen, 
and wlum we ])ointed out to them the objections they said, “That is all right.” 
Take a man putting up a little frame house and having to have 20 watchmen, it is 
rather expensive. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) W ould it not 1m* well to inaugurati; such a meeting l)efore 
tlie legislature nus-ts?— A. Yes, assuming it could be done. 

Q. Would it be ])racticahle to do it? Could not your association make a move 
in that direction?— A. might make the iiuwe, but! think on the other side 

th(*y would think W(! wen* trying to get the better of them. We would be glad to 
do anything of tluit kind, because I know w<i would save a good many measures 
f r( mi iHung introduced . They bring them U]) there regardless ( »f what they are. 

Q. Yon \yonld be in better Kha\»e to inaugnvati^ such a movem(*nt now, since 
your organization, than you itould before?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clark F.. ) Do you not think such a ju-eliminary couferem^e could be 
provided for by hi w under the rules of the general assembly?— A. Yes. I wish 
you genth'ineu would recommend soin(*thing of tin* kind wh(*reby we could adopt 
it. IknoAV our h'agne would willingly take iiart in anything of tlie sori . It would 
save us money and time. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. LEWIS HARDING, 

Co and {jvmral con/roc/or; AV/c Yorl' ( V<//. 

The commission nM|t at 1 {1.45 a. m. , Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At 11 .52 
a. m. Mr. Lewis Hartling was introduced us a witness, and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please state your name and post-office address.— A. Lewis 
Harding; IIS East Thirteenth stret*t.New York City. 

Q. What is your occupation?— A. I am a caiqienter and general contractor. 

C^. Are you an oflBcer of the builders' leagU(‘of New Y(u*k?— A. I am one of 
iKMvrd of managers. 

(J. You have heard the testimony of Mr. Leo and Mr. Lawson?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you indorse their statements?— A. 1 do, almost entiri'ly. There are some 
particulars that I would think might be changed just a little. For iirstance, the 
chairman asked the percentage of the general builders in the builders* l(*ague. 
The answer was 25 tu 30 per cent, but that 25 to 30 jier cent probaldy do 00 per 
cent of tlu* work of New York City. There are a great number of bnilders, but 
the large \»ercentag© of the work is done by a few, and the majority of this few 
are m the builders’ league and also in the building trades club. 

^ The intent of the question was to know >vhat iier cent 

f?. T*’ represented— not the number of individuals.— A. I would 

think at h*ast 75 wr cent, 

Q. Of the whole city of New' York?— A. Yes. 

y. Is the building trades club au organization similar to your league?— A. It 
is simimr; yea. To \>e eligible to membership in the building trades club you 
must be au employer of labor in New York City, and they join as individuals. 

raemliers as a member of the building 
wTaueH ciub without the firm bemu at a\\ Tv, 4 . 1 %/, i * 

however, the memljership goes to the firm and builders’ leaCTfi, 

it8 r^resontative in the le^ue. ’ ^ ™ designates who shall be 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) The purposes of the two organizations are siinilar?— A. 
Very similar, although the building trades club does not take the active interest 
in the building trades that the builders’ league does. The builders’ league 
takes up all questions of dispute between employers and employees. If one of 
the trade organizations has trouble with its men, the league undertakes to nego- 
tiate a settlement between them, while the building trades club is more of a 
social organization made up of business men. It does, however, furnish head- 
quarters for a meeting place for most of the trade organizations, and probably 
most of the wealthy contractors in New York City are members of the building 
trades club, while the builders’ league is a much more active organization. 

Q. Do some men Iwlong to both?— A. A number do. I am q memlier of Iwith. 

Q. Are they rivals in any sense?— A. No; not as a general thing. 

Q. Do they ever cooiierate?— A. They often do in legislative matters at Alliany. 
The building trades club, together with the masons and builders’ association, 
the master caipenters’ association, the master plumbers and the master sb^am 
fitters, have what is known as a joint legislative committee that goes to Albany 
and either favors or opposes any measure that is offered there that has any bear- 
ing on the building trade in the city. The builders’ league have an indeiwndent 
committee of their own up there. They very often cooperate with each other 
unless their interests differ. If they do differ, of course they do not cooiwate, 
but that is very rare. 

Q. Are these committees or agents maintained at Albany throughout the ses- 
sioiiV- A. Oh, no; they are there simply to watch the different bills. The organ- 
ization have copies of the bills sent to them, and if there is anything that is to 
our detriment or any measure that we think to the benefit of the building trades 
we send a committee up to Albany before the senate and assembly committees 
and (dthtT oppose or favor it as strikes us to lie proper, but wo do not Imve any 
regular representative in Albany all the time. 

0. Have you ever experienced any difficulty in obtaining suitable legislation or in 
prev(‘nting bad legislation on these subjects?— A. Well, we find this: When we go 
u]) t o Albany , and when we speak to the representatives from our districts , they will 
say, ‘ ‘ The labor element wants this bill to pass. Now , "we have not very mucdi inter- 
est in it ourselves and would like* to oi)|K)se it for you, but if wo do wo will go on the 
blacklist. We liave already l»een told that if we oppose tliat bill w'o do not get 
retunicd to tlie assi'inldy.” That is what we have fi)und in Albany for the last 
‘,i or 4 winters. We find tliat the labor organizations have a representative tln^re 
at all times, and vre find that both the assemblymen and the senators are afraid 
of what the t‘ffect on their next election will be through tlie labor organization of 
the State. 

Q. Is it the custom of labor organizations to print and circulate a blacklist of 
public men?— A. I do not know' so mu(di about the circulation of them. There is 
no (piestioii about the fact that they are printed and handed to their members. 
For instance, 2 or 3 of my men, during the strike we had at the (dose of tlui sum- 
mer of 1899, sliow'ed me a list of the employers who, although comindled to sign 
the demand that they made upon us at that time, were placed on the blacklist 
liecauso w'e took a stand against complying with all the provisions of the demand 
that was made upon us and because we undertook to fight the strike. We were 
jdaced on the blacklist. I understood, only a very few weeks ago, that these 
names are still on the boards of the rooms in which they meet as the firms to be 
set uix)n at the first opportunity that they may get. 

Q. Have the builders’ league or the building trades club any similar weapon— 
any blacklist or any list as to men in public life who onpose their measures?— A. 
I think not. I do not know that w'e have any— certainly not as an organization. 
Individually we may have people that we blacklist so far as our owm vote is con- 
cerned, but certainly not as an organization. 

Q. H(is there ever lieen any concerted action to defeat a man for reelection or 
to prevtjut him from I>eing elected in the first instance?— A. I Imow of no organi- 
zation in New York City connected wdth the biding trades that politics entera 
into at all. I do not know of one building trades organization that takes any 
stand on either side in politics. 

Q. When you say building trades do you mean employees os well as employ- 
ers?— A* No; I mean employers. Of course, as to the employees I only know from 
hearsay. I belong to several of the employers' organizations myself and I know 
that politics is debarred in them alL 

You think, then, from your observations in the assembly that there is a great 
hesitation on the part of public men to make what is called an antilabor record? — 
A. There is no question mit that is the case, l^y are afr^ of the labor vote 
and they do not nesitate to say so. 
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Q. Is it, in yonr judgment, a means of defeating wise legislation and of enacting 
measures -that are unwise and unfair?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquh ar. ) About what proportion of the members in either party 
of your ledslature are blacklisted every year by the labor men?— A. It does not 
make any difference whether they are Kepublicans or Democrats, the whip is held 
over them just the same. 

Q. Yes; but when the list is printed annually by the workingmen’s associa- 
tions about what proportion of them are regards as antilabor men?— A. I could 
not answer you intelligently. What I drew my inference from in making the 
remark which I did is from personal conversation with men at Albany when I 
have gone there at, different times. I have been at Albany occasionally with Mr. 
Lawson and Mr. Leo, and we have been told this: “We can not favor this measure 
liecauso the labor people do not want it, or we can not oppose it because the labhr 
element want it.” 

CJ. That would be a natural proposition anyway with a representative in 
Albany at any time on any bill, whether insurance, building, or anything else, 
would it not? Would not that be a natural reason to l)e given by any legislator?— 
A. I do not know why it should be, “ Because the labor organizations want it” — 
why that should be the natural answer. Why not, “ Because the employers want 
it?” I think the proper answer would be, “ Because my constituents want it.” 

Q. Do you not think that a good deal of what you call the whip is a matter that 
is very often confined to local lulls, and not to tlxose which apply generally over 
the whole State?— A. The employers’ liability bill was a matter which took in the 
whole State. Th(5 majority of the bills at Albany, so far as labor and capital are 
concerned, are bills that affect the whole State— all (uties of the first class, anyway. 

(^. Are you aware that the liability bill there will be over every State in the 
Union within 5 years?— A. I presume there will lie some bill. 

You are aware there is a tremendous public iiressuro in the way of settling 
this some way?— A. Yes; 2 years ago, as a matter of compromise, after a strong 
discusHion Ixsfore the labor and industry committee, we agreed that we would 
make no opposition to having the same law in New York that they have in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Q. Do you think the State of New York has as good a body of labor laws as 
can be found in this country?— A. I am not ])robably as familiar with the labor 
laws all over the whole country, but I certainly do not think the labor laws of 
the State of New York are as good as they could be. I think there could 1 k> bet- 
ter laws for both the men and the employers. 

Q. Has not the improvement of lalxir laws in New York come through organ- 
ization?— A. I do not think wo have got an improvement in them. I think pretty 
near every labor law enacted in the last several years has worked a detriment to 
the men rather than an improvement. 

Q. You would not care to specify, would yon, where harm has been worked by 
any of .the laws now in existence?— A. Yes, I will, in one particular instance 
that has been cited to-day— the Tobin law— that no piece of granite for munici- 
pal or State business can be finished outside of New York State. Now, there are 
certain pillars and columns that enter into some of our large buildings where 
granite can not be used because there is no machinery in the State of New York 
to handle them. There are very few of them used anyway, and there are very 
few places in the country where the granite is found that there is a plant suffi- 
ciently large enough to handle them. For that reason some other stone has to 
take its ^ace. And then 1 beard it stated that in one addition to the museum in 
Central Hark, New York, in one wing of that museum the extra cost of the 
granite, by it not being i>ermitted to be cut outside the State of New York, was 
over $100,000. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have yon in mind any other objectionable features 
about that law, aside from the finishing of the material inside the State?— A. 
That is all there is to it. The Tobin law is simply that idl granite for municipal 
work must be cut and finished inside the State of New York. If there was any 
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fiiey would demand that the granite come from the State also. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) At the time the law was passed did they ask for it for 
the reason that it would bring that much more labor into the State of New York? — 
A. 1 presume their object in asking it was that they might be able to entirely 
control the price of labor. That seems to be the unfortunate erroneonB idea that 
the labor man has. If he thinks he can get control of the price of his day’s labor 
he does not consider that he may drive certain trade away from New York State 
and oonseqnently cut his salary down by being idle two-thirds of his time. That 
feature of the question he seems to lose sight of enthrely. Ten years ago, and 
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even less than ten years ago, the great majority of the doors, sash, and blinds, 
and trim of all kinds that went in a building in the carpenter line was manu- 
factured within the limits of what is known to-day as Greater New York. To-day, 

I venture to say, not 20 per cent of it is manufactured there, and the other 80 per 
cent is shipped, some as far as from Detroit, and even west of that. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Do you mean to say that is due to labor organizations?— 

A. I would say that labor organizations are the greatest factor in (^hanging and 
bringing about that condition. I mean that the high price of labor in New York 
does not allow people to manufacture and compete with out of town concerns. 

Q. Is it not uue to some extent to the changed conditions under which these 
things are produced?— A. Somewhat; but the changed conditions are largely 
brought about by the increase in wages and the shortness of the hours which the 
mechanic works. 

Q. Is it not largely due to the changed condition of employment and the specialty 
of manufacture?— A. The high price of labor has brought about that change of 
condition— has been the greatest factor in bringing about that clianged tiondition. 

Q. Is it not a fact that in almost every department of the building trader a 
specialty of manufacture has grown up?— A. Yes. 

Q. The manufacture of sash and blinds, for instances is a ^li)ecialty of itself 
now?— A. No. 

Q. It is not?— A. No. There are very few factories, 1 think, in the country 
that manufacture sash and blinds only. Any factory that manufactures them 
will also manufacture window trim and doors. 

Q. The point I want to bring out is this, that there have grown up special lines 
of manufacturing industry in the biiildiag trade, as in the shoes trade, and as in 
most of the mechanical trades? — A. A special line. For instance, I can remember 
mills that made a specialty of manufacturing woodwork for building, and they 
do the same thing to-day. 

Q. There was a time, of course, when the (carpenter iuad(5 the whole building.— 
A. That was before machinery came in. ' ... v . -i > 

Q. I want to find out how far this changed c?ondition is duo to the introduction ‘ 
of machinery. I understand you to say that it is duo to labor organizatiems, and 
the exactions of labor organizations, that this (hange has been brought alsmt; but 
I want to see if it is not due also to the changed conditions of production? — A. 
That is not what I said. I said that the mills in tln^ vicinity of New York manu- 
factured the greater percentage of the w(M)dwork material that went into a build- 
ing, where to-day they do not manufacture 20 peu cent of it. The other 80 per 
cent is done outside of the State in the same kind of mill and with the same kind 
of machinery. , ^ m 

Q. How far is that due to the moving of the factory to the source of supply of 
the raw material? — A. Some of it may be due to that, but in very few instances 
do I know of a factory being moved. Two instances I know of, large trim fac- 
tories, which moved from New York City, in both cases as theoutciome of a strike, 
The factories did not feel that they could compete with the price of materials 
coming in from out of town— the New Y^ork Wo(Klworking Comiiany, which is 
now the j^tavia Woodworking Company. It was moved as the result of the 
strike, 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) Where to?— A. To Batavia. Their factory was in New 

York City. . u i • 

Q. In tne same State? — A. Yes; but where labor is very much less than it is in 
New YotIl , . _ 

Q. (By Mr* Fabquhar.) Taxes are less, too, you had better say.— A. Taxes are 

less, too. ... * T 1 • i. 1 . 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The cost of manufacture,too, isless?— A. I^lxiristhe 
biggest item in the cost of manufacture in our line. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhau.) I would like to ask one (piestion in resiject to this 
grwite cutting and this Tobin bill: Do you know what the position of the New 
England quarry owTiers was on tliat bill?— A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know or have you known, as a builder, that it is a close corporation, 
the whole of the granite quarries of New England? — A. No; I do not. 

t l simply asked to know whether, as a practical builder, you had known that 
[1 been the intention of the whole of the New England quarries both to 
quaiTy and to prepare all the granite, just as a ready-made clothing house would?— 
A. I know that. I do not know that there is any such agreement. I know that 
the majority of the granite coming into New York State for private work is pre- 
pared when it comes in. * 

Q- And the demand under the Tobin bill was simply that New York workmen 
should do that cutting?— A. On all municipal work. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Your idea is that was a turning aside of the ordinary 
course of buflineHsV--A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You think it was uneconomical?--A. No question about 
that to my mind. 

Q. You favor arbitration as a means of settling and avoiding labor difficulties?-- 
A. I certainly do. 

Q. Would you think favorably of a law that would subject to a penalty any- 
body who should inau^irate a strike or lockout without first attempting arbitra- 
tion?— A. If the same Yaw would affect the people locked out provided they stuck 
without asking for arbitration. I would not favor a law that would impose a 
penalty upon the employer, leaving the workmen with no penalty against them 
if they should strike. 

Q. Assuming the law would be fair to both sides, you would favor the princi- 
ple?—A. I certainly would. Most employers of New York City have come to 
that point to-day where they court arbitration in .settling difficulties. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) FrequentW strikes and lockouts are inaugurated without 
duo notice to the other party?— A. Without any notice. 

Q. You would not only be in favor of notice, but would compel them to arbi- 
trate— one or thtf^other party?— A. Compel both parties to arbitrate; I would be 
in favor of that. 

Q. If tliey did not make an effort to arbitrate they would be subject to a pen- 
alty?— A. Yes; I would favor that very much. 

Q. Do you wish to supplement your statement or the statements of the gentle- 
men who preceded you?— A. Generally, throughout the trade, I know of nothing 
that I could add. I know more alxiut the carjienters’ organization than I do of 
the r(!st. I could tell you the condition of affairs that exists between them at the 
pr(‘Hont time. 

Mr. Phillips. The commission would be glad to hear you on that question. 

The Witness. Between the 1st and the 16th of September, in 18i)i), the Master 
Carpenters' Association, and pretty iiearly every member of it, and for that mat- 
ter every employing carpenter in the city of New York, received the following 
demand from the Jounu'ymen Cai^xaiters* Association; (Reading) “An agi'Cf^- 
ment between the employing carpenbirs and build(*rs and the Joint Caipenters' 
Organization of New Yvirk City. Sir: We the undersigned, representing the car- 
penters’ organizations of New York City, hereby resi)ectfully reipiest your signa- 
ture to this docunient, thereby attesting your agreement to our demands of a 
Saturday half holiday and 50 cents per hour. No work to be done betwjH^n the 
hours of 13 m. and 5 p. m., on Saturdays. The half holiday to go into effect on 
Saturday, SeptemlHT 16, The wages to be $4 per day on and after September IH, 
thereby making the schedule henceforward 44 hours’ at 50 cents an hour, $33 per 
week. Wages t<i be paid weekly at or lief ore 13 o’chntk on the job." 

Some i»f us received this demand for our signatures less than 5 days previous 
to the time is was to go into effect. Many of us had work that we had coutractiid 
for 4 months, and some probably a year, liefore that tinu?, at the old price which 
we were paying up until that time. Where for 48 hours, constituting a week's 
work, we jmid $31, or $3.50 a day, they now demanded $23 a week for 44 hours' 
work. This we thought was an unreasonable advance. Another unfair part of 
the agreement— we were perfectly willing, and in fanit sonioof the employers had 
advjLKyited, that the men should have a half holiday on Satiu'day. but we did feel 
that we should be permitted to work our men on Saturday between the hours of 
12 and 5 if we had anything speinal we wanted to do, provided we paid them 
double time. They gave us that right on Sunday. They gave the right lietween 
the Imurs of 5 in the evening and 8 o clwk next morning. They gave us that 
right— to employ at double time if we were disposed to do so, but they told us in 
that agreement that betwt*en the hours of 13 and 5 no work should be done at any 
price. Now, these hours to some of the jobbing carpenters in the lower part of 
the city — ^the office building section — ^are invaluable, l)ecause after the men leavt* 
their places of business on Saturday afternoon, if there is any jobbing or altera- 
tion in the office they want made, they want the work done oefore they come 
back again on Monday morning. That part of the agreement we thought we 
could not stand, and we thought that they were asking a little too much increase 
when they asked more jjer week for 4 hours less than we h^ been paying them 
for 4 hours more. 

We met a committee from their organization, who told our committee they had 
power to settle the matter, and they talked mid hashed Ihe question over for 2 or 3 
days, and finally they came to an agreement whereby they agre^ to work for 47 
cents an hour and that this agreement should only last until the 1st of February; 
that is, the demand that there should be no work on Saturday between the hours 
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of 13 and 5. Our committee agreed to it and lioth sides signed the agreement, 
which is as follows: (Reading.) 

“The counter proposition from the unions’ committee which is offenul as a 
compromise is as follows: 

“ Wages to be 47 cents per hour, 8 hours per day, as at present, on Saturday the 
men quit work at 12 o’clock m., and the committee indorse the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth lines of the employers’ proposition, viz: . 

“ Thu’d. A committee of arbitration be appointed from both parties 

“ Fourth, to adjust the matter of wages, hours, and the difference 

“ Fifth, between city and out of town material, and any (jnestions 

“ Sixth, which may arise for the following year beginning Felirnary I, J1)(H). 

“ This proposition was unanimously agreed to after a full discussion and 
signed by: 

“ L. W. Davidson, Geo. Cavanagh, C. A. Judge, (Jeo. D. G-aillan, for the Joint 
Organizations of Carpenters. John L. Hamilton, Robert Christie, William A. 
Hoe, Hugh Getty, D. Mitchell, John H. Carl, for the Master Cari)ent(?rs’ Organi- 
zation.” 

We asked the question if our men could return to work the next morning. They 
said, “ Yes; we are going to have a general meeting to-night and we will issue an 
order to our men in the morning to go back to work.” The next day we got word 
that this committee that came to us reprt‘senting that thtw had power to settle 
the differences between the employers and the employees had n6 power at all; that 
tliey simply signed the agreement on their own responsibility, and that the original 
demand would be lived up to. Well, after a couple of weeks more of fighting, on 
October 4 the iiKunbers of the master carpenters’ organization that had not already 
given in signed in a body, all at once, the demands— swallowed the bait. 

You see, this demand does not specify any time when the demand shall expire. 
It may be broken in a we(^k, or in two wt^eks, or a month, or it may last for yc'ars. 
We agreed to live up to the demands that they set out there: but \y(‘ did, however, 
ask them to appoint a committee of arbitrath/ii to meet a committee Irom us, to 
see if we could not arrive at some amicable understanding whereby we could have 
a yearly agretuneiit with tln'iii. 

They apiioiiited a committ(‘(;. and from February 15 up to August 15 we 
endeavored, through our arbitration committee, to arrive at sonn* agrijement . But 
we always met with this objection: that the unions demanded that this original 
demand be lived u]) to. Further, thatth(‘y would not keep any ai>i>ointment tlu‘y 
mad(i with ns. For instanc(‘, if a datt) was set for a conference betvv(‘en (tur c.om- 
mitte(' and theirs, tlie* time for th(5 conference would arrive and their coniinittoe 
would not put in an appcjaranc-e at all. And when we wrote to the association to 
know why ourcummitte(*had not Wen met, we would g<‘t notice ot the meeting of 
another conuiiitb'c— a newoneentiit'ly— notthe same arbitration conimittee t hat 
they had originally, but an entirely new committ(‘e would c.ome with a propo.si- 
tion, and we would make a c,ounter one, and they would agree for a final confer- 
enc*e on a ceriain day, and when that time arnved tlmir iieople would m-vtir show 
up again. So that on August 15 tln^ master cai*penters' as.sociation received a 
report from its arbitration committee, of which the following is a tM>i)y: 

“Nkw York, Augnnt I/,, 

“The arbitrati<ju c.ommittei! of mastcT carpenters' a.ssoi;iati<m would respect- 
fully report that Ihey have iMaui in conference with committee of brotherhood of 
carpenters since Felnuiary 15. and have met in committee on February 15, June 
4, 11, and 15, July 1), and August 15. On February 15, matter of wages and a 
half a day Saturday aft(!rnoou w(jn* fully discussed. It was suggestecl that a coni- 
mittee of the brotherhood should be apiKiinted with full ])Ower to act. In th<? 
matter of wagu^s, it was asked that we put in writing our p^oiKisition, and on Feb- 
ruary 1 1 the following letter was sent: 

“ ‘ Mr. T. C. WAL.SH, Sceretary. 

“ • Dear Sir: At a conference meeting, held last night, of the master cariHjn- 
ters' as.sfH’iatioii conference committee and the committee of joint caiqienters’ 

bcMuations, the following protsisition was made for the consideration of the 
unions: That the wages of carpenters working in shops be $3 per day and the 
wages tor outside work be $3.75 per day; and that, in the interest of harmony 
between employers and employees, we suggest the appointment of a committe<5 
of conference by the unions, which shall have power to act with the ma.ster car- 
penters’ conference committee for the consideration and setUement of any ques- 
tions and diflBculties that may arise, and the making of a yearly agreement in 
regard to wages, and the elimination of sympathetic strikes. 

“ ‘ Robert Christie, secretary.' 
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“ No answer was received from 
sent: 


them, and on May 18 the following letter was 
‘“May 18, 1900. 


‘“Mr. B. F. Featherson, 

“ ‘ Secretary of the IMstrict Council, 

^^*240 East Eightieth Street, City, 

“‘Dear Sir: I herewith send yon copy of proposition made to your body, and 
sent to T. (’. Walsh, secretary, on Feomary 14, 1900. Wo never received any 
answer uji to May 4, U>00, and on that day we sent him again a letter, a copy of 
whicli I herewith send you. I think it will be unnecessary to egress the desire 
of tlie master carpenters’ association further than what is said in these two 
letters. 

* Yours, respectfully, Robert Christie, Chairman.' 


“ After additional correspondence a meeting was called in conference on June 4. 

‘“A meeting of the arbitration committee was called at 8 o'clock p. m. , at office 
of inasttT cari)enters’ association, Townsend Building, comer Broadway and 
Twenty-fifth street, to meet committee of New Y’ork District Council of Brother- 
lKK)d of Carpenters, b) consult on the matter of wages, work on Saturday after- 
n(K»n, eb;. 

•“Ihesent: Messrs. Getty, Hamilton, Mitchell, Christie, and Hoe, of arbitra- 
tion committw; from couiunl of brotherhood, Messrs. Spretar,Blatchford,Ehret, 
Mortensen, Bohman, and Haar. 

‘“A g(Jiieral discussion was had in the matter of wages, etc., and the following 
was Hubmitt(‘d by the brotherhood: 

“ ‘ The following are the propositions submitted by locals 470, 497, 375: 

“ ‘ First. That men will work for and receive in carpenters’ shops 42 cents an 
hour as the minimum rate of wages; men on buildings and outside work to 
receive 50 cents an hour; and 44 hours to constitute a Week's work. 

“ • Second. Outside men not to handle or put up interior finish that has not the 
union laUd on it, 

•“Third. The boss builders to agree to manufacture their own or buy their 
iuttuior finish from union 8hoi)s and have the union label on it. 

•“Fourth. Cabinetmakers and the men working in so-called cabinet shops to 
demand a 44 hours’ week and wages at a minimum rate of 42 cents an hour at the 
end of the year. 

‘“Fifth. That in jobbing shops where men working inside and outside shall 
get outside wagt^s. 

•• ‘ Sixth. This agreement to lie signed by the members of the district council 
and a committee from the Isiss builders’ association, and to stand good for 1 year. 
•• ‘ Which was received without debate. 

•“An adjournment was taken to June ll,at 8 p. ni. 

“ ‘ William A. Hoe, Secretary.' 

“An adjournment was taken to June 9, when the committee met in conference 
and the following was offered by the committee of master carpenters: 

“ ‘ Tlie wages of men working outside of shops shall l>e 47 cents per hour; the 
wages of men when working in shops shall be. 39 cents per hour, minimum 
wages.’ 

“An adjournment was taken to July 30, at 8 o’clock p. m. On July 27 the fol- 
lowing was received: 

“ ‘ Mr. W. A. Hok, Sexrretary. 

“ • Dear Sir; At a meeting of the district council held last evening I was 
instructed to notify you that it would be impossible for our committee to meet 
you on Monday next, but by August 13, or any date after which would be conven- 
ient to the master carpenters’ association, our committee will be ready to meet 
your couunittee and come to a final understondmg. 

“ • Respectfully, yours, •• ‘ Georoe Slater, 

“ ‘ Secretary of District Council,' 

“And in answer the following was sent: 

‘ ‘ Mr. GBi>R(}S Slater, 

•“ Secretary District Council, Brotherhood of Carj^ters, 

“ ^ 49 SouUh Tenth Street, BrooUdyn. 

“ ‘ Dear Sm; As per your request,! have called a meeting of the arbitration 
committee of master carpenters to meet with your committee for Monday, 
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AnffUBt 13, at 8.80 p. m., at office of master carpenters* association, Townsend 
Bunding, Broadway and Twenty-fifth street. 

“ ‘ Respectfully, yours, “ ‘William A. Hob, 

Secretary Arbitration Committee.' 

“ On August 13 the committee met again, and the answer from the brotherhood 
was that the rate of wages for outside men from $4 per day could not be reduced, 
but the proposition of 39 cents per hour might be considered. This your com- 
mittee would not accept, as the rate of wages now paid in mills and cabinet shops 
is 85 cents per hour. Your committee would recommend that no other confer- 
ence shall be had with the brotherhood until such committee from the brother- 
hood shall have full power to act. Our time has been spent without results, as 
they do not feel disposed to yield any point. As at present there are 4 carpenters’ 
Hshociations— brotherhood of carpenters (say 4,800), lodges seceded from the 
brotherhood (say 1,100), the amalgamated carpenters, and the city carpenters 
(number we did not get)— and that all rates are being paid to carpenters from $3 
a day up. The unions are in a very demoralized state, but setuu not at all willing 
to make any concession or to do anything for the good of the trade. 

“ Hugh Getty, Chairman. 

“William A. llo^. Secretary." 


After receiving this rei>ort from its arbitration committee, the master carp(‘nters 
decided on August 15, 1900, that they would not hold themselves bound to live up 
to the agreement they had signed a year ago; that they would make the l^st 
terms with the men individually that they could. That is what they are doing 
at the present time. . . 

The resolution passed by the master carpenters at this time was: 

Resolved, That it is deemed inexpedient to hold further conferences with such 
committees from the brotherhood until such committees have full iwwer to act 
on matters under consideration. ^ ^ i 

“ And, further, that notice be, and hereby is, given to the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of this city, that the circular signed by 
memliers of this organization bearing date October 4, 1899, relative to the rate of 
wages, etc., be, and hereby is, declared terminated and of no effect on and after 

August 20, 1900.” , . j. * 4 . 1 . 

So that at the present time we can hire cai-penters for whatever we can, with- 
out violating any agreement. We have terminated all agreements that we have 
with our men, although, as a member of the organization, I know the feeling and 
spirit of the organization to be that they would be willing to have anagreementr- 
liae to have some basis. Not so much to have a better feeling themselves person- 
ally with their men, but so they would be able to be on a fairer basis to compete 
with some of the competitors— some of the men in the same line who are outside 
the limit of our organization. That is the reason why we are more anxious to 
have an agreement with our men. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The fair-minded employer of labor, then, desires to 
id justly with his help? — A. There is no question about that. 

Q. He feels the effect of unfair competition on the part of the unwrupulous 
employer as much as the employee himself?— A. True. Our organization repre- 
sents a membership nowhere near a majority of the employing C/arpenters in 
number, but it represents a membership that does the large percentage of the 
work in New York City. Now, if we had an agreement with (mr men that both 
sides would live up to, that would be just and equitable to both sides, these out- 
side people would not have the same power they have to-day to compete with us 
in an unfair way. , , . , u 

Q. Then the organization of labor, intelligently conducted, would assist you in 
bringing about that condition of affairs?— A. That is right- . 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) In view of the conditions of buildmgm these recent years, 
is it not almost necessary, to enable you to estimate a job safely, t^t you shoula 
know a long time in advance about what your la^r is is 

the unfortniate part of it. We do not know. Very often that Jtog loses ns a 
job. Buildings wiU go up in New York, and some to 18 monl^ to 
Onr work goes on at the end, at the wind-np of the taildiM, within the iMt 4 
months of its completion, but we have to estimate that budding probably 18 
months before that, when the general contract is given out. Now, we can only 
use our jud^ent as to what wages we will have to pay when we come to put 
that work in the building. It may be less and it may oe more. At the present 
time we have no agreement, every man hiring his men as cheap as he can. If 
we had an agreement that we would pay them so much per hour we would nave 
to live up to it, because there would be a penalty attached if we did not. 

376a— VOL 2 8 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you thought along the line of a mutual organ!- 
zauon, where the employers and employees could come together either directly 
or by delegated authority?— A. I think that a delegated authority would be so 
unfamiliar with the subject that it could not be either an advantage to the men 
or to the employer, but I have thought that that would be a real good thing if 
there could be some law that would make the different organizations have an 
agreement— say a (jertain time in the year agree on the scale of wages and on the 
numl)er of hours of work, and so on— that they could live up to, and if either 
party broke that it should be subject to a penalty, or if there was a controversy 
it should Iw left to arbitration. But I do not think that to go before a national 
or State board of arbitration would do any good. It would be like going before 
a judge to-day in court. 

Q. My (luestion was to see whether or no you had thought along the line of a 
mutual organization of employers and emi»loyed.— A. Nt); I do not think we could 
have a mutual organization. 

Why not? Are the interests too antagonistic?— A. I think so. I do not 
think it would be irassible. 

Q. Such an organization has existed in the past in a limited way.— A. In a very 
limited way. I understand the Joint Society of Mecdianics and Tradesmen in 
New York, one of the oldest institutions, was of that nature, but that was in the 
remote past. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquhar.) As yon have no agreement at present, either wdth the 
brothtsrhood or the amalgamated association, and it is an open competition on 
the part of the workmen and employers, what an* thi^ benefits to your trade or to 
the workingmen of this ojien competition that is on at the present time, or is it 
injurious?— A. I do not think to anylK)dy who takes any large contracts for work 
that the benefit is very much. It is of considerable benefit to the smaller employer. 
It iiennits him, now that business is slack in the carpenter line and a very small 
percentage of them employed, to hire a man very much cheaper than ho could 
honestly if he had an agreement to pay his men the regular standing rate of 
wages. That standard rate would be alxivo what the majority of carpenters in 
New York City are getting to-day. 

Q. In this open competition, does the man who puts up a building or has the 
bunding put up for him gain anything?— A. No; I do not tliink he does, because 
a man can not safely estimate. But the man who has jobbing done sometimes 
gets the lienefit of it. In a building the contractor would hardly take the risk. 

(Testimony closed. ) 


Washinoton. D. C., Noveinln^r 75, WOO. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DAVID BLAUSTEIN, 

Superintvndvnt Educational Alliance of New York. 

The commission met at 3. 10 p. m. , Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. At that time Mr. 
David Blaustein was introduced as a witness, and, being duly swoni, testified as 
follows ; 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please state your name and post-office address.— A. David 
Blaustein, No. 197 East Broadway, New York City. 

Q. Have you prepared a statement, Mr. Blaustein?— A. No; I have not. I am 
ready to answer general questions on the tonics suggested by yourselves. 

Q. How long has this organization, with wnich you are officially connected, been 
in existence?— A. It has b^n in existence since 1891, and I have been connected 
with it since July, 1898. 

Q. How large is it, numerically?— A. It is very large, indeed. It reaches an 
average of 6,000 people per day, 

Q. How is theworK supported?— At It is supported by voluntary contributions, 
mostly by thGjIewish people of the city of New York. 

(^. la this a subject of contribution in the synagogues?— A. No; it is not sec- 
tanan with the Jews. It is not even sectarian in the oroadest sense of the word. 
While ^inly supported by the Jewish people of the city of New York, and the 
benefidaries are mostly Jews, still we make no distinctions; if a non-Jew applies 
for admission into a class or club, or wishes to draw books from our libraay, or 
wishes to attend our gymnasium, we ask no questions. In fact, we have people 
of all denominations; we have colore^ieople in our classes, 

Q* But your work Is mostly among Hebrews?— A. Yes, 
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Q. Is it somewhat of a simUar character to that of the college settlement in 
New York?— A. It is, and it is not, in so far that we really do not cfumjm their 
scientific studies; we do not experiment upon the people who come. We might 
do it indirectly, but it is mostly to benefit the individuals who come there that 
we have closes and dubs. Our work is divided into three parts, and it is accord' 
ing to the times. For instance, we have morning classes; these are intended for 
children of school age who do not attend the pnolic school, and it is mostly for 
such children who have recently arrived. W e sometimes have children on the sec- 
ond day after their arrival from Europe. We prepare them there for the public 
schools. As soon as they learn to speak the language and as soon as we hear that 
there is room in the public schools we promote them there. But our work wth 
the children is not only to give them instruction as such, but we endeavor to exert 
also a moral influence over them. For instance, we look after their cleanliness; 
we have our barbers, whose bills are quite large every month. Wo send the child 
first to the barber. We have a bath in our institution and we see that uie chil- 
dren get a bath as often as possible. Every Friday, in our large auditorium, we 
have patriotic exercises, and through thecmldren we also reach their parents, who 
also are recent arrivals. We have occasional meetings for these parents, where 
we tell them of American life. These meetings are more of a social nature. We 
have also in the morning classes of children or young people who are graduates 
of public schools, who do not feel inclined to work in factories, but want to pre- 
pare themselves for office work, and we have commercial classes. Wo also have 
in our building a kindergarten class for children under kindergarten ago who would 
not be admitted to the public kindergartens, and the special feature of our kin- 
dergarten classes is that we have mostly such children whose parents work, botli 
father and mother. We also give a lunch to the children. It is a little above a 
nursery. We would, for instance, not take children under the age of 3, but we 
tak(? children under the age of 5. We have our reading room, which is open from 
9 in the morning until 10 at night. Then there is a library in the city, supixirted 
mostly by the Jewish iieople, called the Aguilar Free Library, and they have a 
branch in our building. The books and the magazines that the library h^ are so 
selected as to meet the requirements of the immigrants. For instance, we have 
ouito a number of Hebrew books, Russian books, Yiddish books— that is, the 
aialect spoken by the people of the neighborhood— the American history; we have 
the Constitution of the United States translated in all these languages. Wo have 
books for general readers. Most of the books are for these immigrants. This is, 
in a general way, our moiniug work. 

In the afternoon we have classes for children who attend thi5 public schools, 
but come to us after school hours, and these begin at about 4 o’cbnjk and last 
until 7, and they tH)me for various pur^wses, l)ut the largest number of children 
come for religious instruction. This is the only part in our institution that is 
sectarian. We impart to the children a relirious instruction, and we accomplish 
a twofold end by it— the children come unat^r the influence of religion and at 
the same time we also fill the gap between the rising and the passing genera- 
tion. On the east side there is a great problem, and that is to make the children 
respect their parents. The children all speak English, the parents do not, and 
the children lose all respwt for them. The parents have their religious views, 
and they have their services in accordance with their views, which do not apiieal 
to the children. As a natural result there is a great conflict betwe(*n the chil- 
dren and the parents. We impart religious instruction to the children with that 
end in view. We dwell mostly on the ethical part of religion. We do not lay 
stress on the ceremonial part, but at the same time we teach them to respect 
their traditions and to respect their parents. We make it our business to tell the 
children that while their parents may not know English, while they may not be 
familiar with American conditions, their parents have had a training at home* 
which might correspond even to college education here. Of course it was an one- 
sided education, mostly Jewish Talmudic, but still their minds have been exer- 
cised and developed; also that morally they stand high. We have industrial 
classes for girls— sewing, millinery, dressmaking, and cooking. We have gym- 
nasium one afternoon for the boys and the other afternoon for girls. We give to 
the children physical culture with some end in view— to give them what their 
parents did not have at home. We therefore lay great stress upon it. The Jew 
has, for various reasons, neglected physical culture for the past, thousand 
years, and we therefore lay great stress upon it to the children. We make it a 
point that the children should join our classes of ^ysical culture. 

Q. Do they take kindly to it?— A. They do. Then we have in the afternoon 
also literary clubs for bow and literary clubs for girls. We have a club under 
the auspices of the City History Association. We want to teach the children 
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first the history of the city of New York. We have dramatic club meetings in 
the aftemmm; in other words, social and literary clubs. We have in our build- 
ing a very large Penny Provident Bank, to teach children to be thrifty. November 
1 we hati as many as 18,000 depositors, little children whose deposits vary from 1 
cent to 50. * i. 

Q. Is that busin(‘KH iiarried on by the society or separate?— A. We act as the 
agent for the Penny Provident Fund, but ours is said to be not the largest stataon 
in New York City, but one of the largest stations in New York City. This, in a 
general way . is our af terncMUi work for children. Just one more thing, very impor- 
tant: We hav(i in the library reference rooms and study rooms for the children. 
They could not do it at home, would not have there accommodations, would have 
no one to help them; but in our room they are in the habit of learning their 
8ch(K)l lessons. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You have a number of different languages. How do 
you manage that in the library and also in your instruction?--^. That I will tell 
when I come to the evening work. I am speaking now of the children, and with 
the children we do th«i work mostly in the English language. Most of the pupils 
in our schools are Russians, Roumanians, Galicians, and we have teachers who 
BTK'ak all these languages. So when children are first introduced into American 
life they ari^ taught to give the first words in their own languages, and then taught 
in English. 

Now comes tlu? most important part of our work, the evening work. In the 
evening we have tlu^ same work carried on as during the day; we have it for 
adults wlio work edtluu* in factories or in stores or in the sweat shops. And for 
some of them who can not come to us before 9 o’clock we have evening classes 
arranged to open up as late as that, and our building is open as late as 11. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do many call as late as 9?— A. A\ery large number. At 
any given time if you will come to our building you will find not less than 1,000 
people there. 

O. I b(*lievt> you have not told where it is located.— A. Our building is located 
right in the center of the Jewish quarter. East Broadw^ay and Jefferson street. 
Now, in the evening wo have first classes for beginners to study English; in other 
words, to teach them the three R’s. There a very peculiar population comes to 
us— some who have not hud any education at home at all; others who have had 
an education at home and wuint to learn the same thing in English; others, again, 
who are self-made people, who have studied and never systematized their knowl- 
edge, and had not the opportunity i)robably at home, and come to us that we should 
help them in systematizing their own knowdedge. We do not duplicate the public- 
school work. For instance , in the winter, when the public night schools are open , 
wo do not encourage people to come to us to study the rudiments of the Enj^sh 
language, or arithmetic, or American history; but they prefer to come to us, for 
the reason that we take an individual interest in them, ana, besides, that our teach- 
ers are mostly themselves foreigners, but American by education. They prefer, 
therefore, to come to us; but still during the winter months we do not have so 
many classes for beginners. And we have also in the evening commercial courses; 
young people working in oflBces, in order to improve themselves, come to us to 
study Dookkeeping, stenography, and typewritmg. We have also people who 
come to prepare themselves for college. They work during the day in factories, 
and, as 1 said before, they are people who had some education at home and have 
higher ambitions, so we have classes in advanced studies. We also have general 
culture classt^s that do not lead to some particular end. But the people of the 
east side are v(*ry eager to know everythin^, and we have, therefore, classes in 
literature, history, economics, constitutional history, and also classes in music. 
There are quite a number of talented pe<mle on the east side, and wejpve them 
' an opportunity to develop their talent. We have also classes in art. This we do 
intentionally, in order to develop that taste in the Jewish people which has been 
neglected by them so many centuries. 

This is, in a general way, our work during the week. Saturday the building is 
closed for secular work. Although the Alliance is a nonsectarian institution, 
still we are in the Jewish midst, and the people would feel hurt were we to have 
classes on the Sabbath day. This day is tnerefore devoted to religious work. In 
our larg(i hall we have services for older people. They are conducted in a con- 
servative way; for instance, all prayers are read in Hebrew, but we have a minis- 
ter who addresses the cou^egarion in plain German, which is nearer to Yiddish, 
on topics of the day, whicn they otherwise would not have the chance probably 
to hear. Then they are taught decorum and order, which, unfortunately, in many 
(rf our synagogues Is not to be found. In other words, the People’s Svnagogue— 
that is what it is called — while it is a synagogue in the full sense (d the word 
nevertheless has educational value for the peo^e. 
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In the afternoon we have services for the children, and the services are con- 
ducted mostly in EngUsh. and the rabbis of various congregations 8i)eak to the 
children, and the service is more cheerful and more lirogressive. 

In the evening— Saturday evening— the building is thrown open for social work, 
and there in every room you will find people come together for recreation. No 
serious study is carried on Saturday night, and there we have a number of boys' 
clubs, a number of girls’ clubs, and clubs of older people. They have debates and 
informal receptions. We have a military company drilling. We have our own 
band, giving a little concert in one of the halls. Then in the large hall there will 
be an entertainment. The entertainment always has in new a counteracting of 
the evil of the theaters of the east side. Our theaters are accessible to th(' ijeople, 
and have by no means a moralizing influence; there are in New York City thre(» 
standing Jewish theaters, and they cater, in many instances, to th(‘ lowtT wishes 
of the people and have a demoralizing effect. Our entertainments ai*e intended to 
raise the tone of theatrical performances. I myself had the satisfaction of finding 
out from those who have been to our entertainments that tliey are fv(^e to say 
they do not care after that to go to any of the theaters in the mnghborhood. 

The same is the case with our Sunday work. On Sunday we do not have 
classes; it is mostly social work. We also publish in our institution a monthly 
magazine. It is conducted by the young people belonging to our clubs. It chiefly 
deals with affairs in the Alliance, but also problems of the east side. Our inten- 
tion is to develop the resnonsibility of citizenship, if not with the old people, at 
least with the young people, and after 10 years of hard labor we liave th(‘ satisfac- 
tion to see that the young people have become interesbul in onr own work, and 
I know they are interested in the work of the neighborhood. W(‘ make it a fea- 
ture to celebrate all legal holidays. The majority of the p(‘ople i‘(‘8iding on tlie 
east side do not know the meaning of the legal holidays, and wo make a special 
effort to reach the older people at such celebrations. For instance, on the Sunday 
before election day we had a meeting in the large auditorium. We had two lec- 
tures. One was hy Professor Giddings, of Columbia University. He spoke in 
English to the younger people on the responsibility of c.itiz(;nHhip. Tliey were 
impressed with the importance of ('itizenshi]), the duty to vote, but of course not 
told how to vote. Then another one spoke to th(‘ older i)eople in Yiddish in tlie 
same way. While I am speaking of this meeting I might numtion that we do not 
interfere with the internal affairs of onr social and literary clubs. They are 
allowed to discuss any subject on earth. They may discuiss politics; they may 
discmsH the (question of gold and silver, but they must not be personal. They 
may discuss the question of Tammany Hall or corporatnms, but they must not 
mention names when they hold such debates. 

W 0 also have in the summer what we call our roof garden," when the general 
work is closed, and it is the greatest attraction for the peojde in the summer to 
keep our children from the streets. We hav(* kindergartens there, and the chil- 
dren are instructed in quiet games. We can accommodate on our roof about 500 
people at a time, and the roof is always filled from early morning until late at 
night. After sunset the adults begin to come, and then we have music, and stere- 
opticon views, especially devoted to American geography. We make a great 
effort to acquaint the people who come to us with the resources of Ameri(;a. We 
want them to know the names of the States and the facts of the different States, 
and in this way we may sometimes encourage probably immigration from New 
York into the interior States. 

Recently we have introduced a new feature in our work. We hold receptions 
in the buudinff for immigrants who have recently arrived. We have no way, of 
course, of reaching them all, but it is j:)retty well known, and when they come we 
, tell them of the dSerences between Russia and America. I hapjien to lie a Rus- 
sian myself, and of course I know the differences, and 1 find that such talks work 
very well. The building is in the center of that neighborhood. It is a very large 
building— 5-8tory building on a comer, seen from all sides- and jieople go there 
for everything. They consider it an encyclopedia, and come for all lands of 
information. 

We draw a sharp line between charity and education. I may sometimes learn 
of a family in ^stress. For instance, young women want to learn dressmaking, 
so as to be able to support themselves, or some wish to study. They need some- 
thing to live on meanwhile. When this happens I refer their cases to the United 
Hebrew Charities without telling the young women 1 have done so. I decline to 
speak to people about pecuniary assignee. Our main object is to teach them 
to help themselves, and we do not want to give them the least impression that 
we give pecuniary assistance; so this is the reason why we call ourselves the 
Educational AJlianoe. 
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Q. Most of these people are inclined to be self-helpful, are they not?— A. They 
are, bnt still some of tnem misunderstand. Formerly this place was caUed the 
Hebrew Institute. Four years ago it was changed from the Hebrew Institute to 
Educational Alliance, and that was in order to give it a more nonsectarian name. 
Some people of the neighborhood do not understand exactly. Some think it is . 
a public institution; others, again, think it was endowed by Baron Hirsch, and 
often call it by that name. Very few know it is supported by the Hebrews of 
New York. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You told what you do on the Jewish Sabbath. What do 
you do on the following day?— A. We have social work. If there were a demand 
for it we would not hesitate for a moment to have services for another denomina- 
tion, but there is simply no demand for it. It might even cause a little disturb- 
ance at first if we dared to introduce it; but from our point of view we would not 
hesitate to do that, because we are nonsectarian. 

Q. ( By Mr . Litchman. ) Is your work simply In scope and effect the same as what 
are known as ’ * social settlements? ” — A. It is, and it is not, for the reason that we do 
not have rtisident workers. We open in the morning and close at a certain time 
in the evening. It is not a social settlement, but we do cover work the same as a 
settlement. Some thought we should call our plae;e the People’s University. 

This, gentlemen, is in a general way our work. Now, if you care to ask me 
(questions as t-o iny observations I shall be glad to answer them. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) First, let me ask you if you know of any similar helpful 
educational work in any of the countries fron* which these people emigrated?— 
A. No; I can even tell by an experience I had last summer in Europe. I myself 
have been in this country now 18 years, and 1 was last summer in Europe and 
met brothers of mine in Germany, and I could not explain to them what I was 
doing in Ameritm. They simply could not understand me, the conditions are so 
different. 

Q. Do you find that this work is intc^resting your p(‘ople in America? Are they 
eager to understand our institutions?— A. Very. The reason for it is, as soon as 
they ciome h(?re— they are different from oth(*r immigrants— they leave Euroiie 
Iwhind them; they burn, so to say, the bridges behind them, and they can not go 
bat!k to Russia. I iiwself can not go back to Russia, even if I want to, because 
I left Russia before 1 was 21 years old, and have become an American citizen, 
which is in Russia a political crime. The Secretary of State would not promise 
me protection in Russia when I went back there. 

(By Mr. FARt^UHAR.) Do you owe military service to Russia?— A. Yes; I do. 
It is different with the German Jew who comes to America. I think he thinks 
yet of Germany, and it takes quite a while before he forgets it, because he is, 
after all, treated as an equal in Germany. But I am speaking mostly of immi- 
grants coming from eastern Europe, who create a problem here. 

Q. Is there a feeling of love of native land in those Jews who emigrate to this 
country?— A. Yes; there is a love in so far as it concerns Jewish life. Even here 
the Jewish life is somewhat different. For instance, take a Russian, or the Gali- 
cian, or the Roumanian, and they have their own centers there, and it is easy for 
them to observe the Jewish rites, while it is very difficult for them, indeed, here, 
for instance, to observe the dietary laws and keep the Sabbath. The economic 
conditions are so different here that it makes it difficult for them to observe it, 
and they feel a little at a loss at first. Of course, we have other problems. I 
rimply explain to jpu whatwe are doing, but indirectly we touch u^n a number 
of other things. The change of the conditions has a peculiar effect upon the 
minds of the people. Take, for instance, the Russian Jew who comes over to 
America, coming as he does from a country where he is really not allowed to 
think for himself, and within a short time he is transferred to a country where he 
is even idlowed to act; the reaction is then very great. I studied the immi- 
grants in Boston and in Providence before I came to live in New York City, and 
I found that reaction at first is very great. They can not for one moment asso- 
ciate liberty with law. That is at fiJst the same way about religious life. Of 
course, at home they were so steady that they could not help being religious. 
They were at a material disadvantage if not religious at home. For instance, if 
a Jew should keep his store open on the Sabbath in a town in Russia or Poland 
he would be at a material disadvantage because of it. Now. when he comes to 
America, he finds he is at a material disadvantage if he keeps it closed. There is 
that difference. I shall never forget the impression it made upon me, although I 
lived in Germany before I came here. Take a Russian who is accustomed at bmne 
to consider Ozardom to be divine; when he comes here shortly before election and 
reads' the campaign literature and listens to stump speeches— now, you can not 
imagine what eff^ it has upon him to see how the head of the nation is put to 
ridicule, or caricatures are made of him. The result to him‘ is that he loses all 
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respect for authority. He thinks if this is the case, if the President of the United 
States can be ridiculed, then there is no authority, and the result of it is, the 

S ^liceman or higher officials mean nothing to him. At home he is afraid of the 
rass button, but here it means no authority at all. In dealing with immigrants 
we must bear all of this in mind. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.J How soon does the change come over the people?— A. 
I have studied about 10 individuals and took great interest in them, as I really 
was interested in their welfare. I know a young man who is now occupying a 
prt>minent position; when he fimt came he was anarchistic to the extreme. A 
few years later he became socialistic, believing in philosophic socialism, and now 
he is a conservative citizen. 

(}. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Has he joined a political party?— A. He has already 
joined a political party. H(‘ was a Bryan man during the last campaign. 

Q. You 8j)oke about oelieving in the divinity of Czardfmi. Do the Jews Iwlieve 
in the divinity of the Czar?— A. They are accustomed to look at it so. The religion, 
probably, of the Jew does not teach it, but it is the general feeling in Russia. 
They speak of the Czar with the greatest reverence. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you find any improvement in that condition in the 
immediate generation of immigrants?— A. Great. The fi(.econd generation is fully 
Americanized. • 

Q. That is, similar in position and instincts and actions to the second genera- 
tion of other classes?— A. Yes. Now, as I said, we do not directly toucn these 
questions, but we will discuss social problems; and we will have lecjtures on the 
philosophy of anarchism, and tlnj philosophy of socialism, and the young p(H)ple 
attend those lectures. They are given in the languages the people sjieak and frc^e 
discussion makes them change. ()ne of our classes in our building is composed of 
about 200 young people, and I remember 3 years ago every one of them was radical. 
Recently, however, they have changed. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You mean by that they were anarchists?— A. Anarchists 
in theory. They were discussing free love, and did not hesitate to discuss any 
subject in the world; but they have changed around, and have In^eome imbued 
with the spirit of patriotism and altruism. 

Q. With the increasing knowledge of freedom they have increased the sense of 
responsibility?— A. Yes; so it is. In Russia these very same people were not 
allowed to exfjress themselves, and an argument was always silenced by being 
imprisoned, and they therefore did not believe that the othejr side would ever give 
them a hearing; but the fac^t that they have a fair hearing with us changes them 
in the course of time. They learn to see the other side. 

Q. Is there much desire among the adult immigrants to learn the English lan- 
guage and become acquainted with American institutions?— A. Very much. I 
can only say that we did not announce that we were going to have evening classes 
for adults early in October a year ago, but the night when the public night classes 
opened up our building was mobbed. There were probably 3,(KK) |)eople who 
came and asked to be admitted to our classes, and every one of them not less 
than 35 years old— not one of them younger than that. 

Q. Is there any noticeable improvement in habits of dress and wearing the hair 
and beard after a short residence in this county?— A. Yes; I think it was very 
wise, this requirement of 5 years before becoming a citizen of this country. I 
really oljserve that this is the case. Our records of the United Hel>rew Charities 
show that too-^very seldom do they have applicants for charity who have been in 
this country more than 5 years. And the i)eople — if you see one of them on the 
street respectably dressed you can be assured that he has probably been in this 
countiy 5 years. They do change radically in 6 years, so much so tlmt there is a. 
great deal of trouble caused if a man comes here alone first and lives for several 
years and becomes more or less Americanized an 1 then brings over his family. 
He is already far removed, far ahead of his family, of his wife and children, and 
the result of it is there is a disagreement at first. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Would an educational qualification restrict immigra- 
tion of the people of whom you are talking?— A, It would depend. That is, to 
read or write one language? 

0. That is, to read the same language?— A. It would never debar them. 

Q. It would not?— A. It would not. It would not affect them. 

Q. Tliey can read and write in their own languap;e, as a rule?— A. As a rule; 
that is, Hebrew, not Russian. They may be Ruiisian by nationality, but they 
will not necessarUy know the Russian langu^; they may neither spe^ nor read 
that language, but they will read and write Hebrew, 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) In what industries are most of the people who come to 
your Udtution engag^?— A. Mostly working in factories. Some of them are 
petty tradesmen in the neighborhood. The younger people work either in fac- 
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tories or in BtoreH. The older people will be small traders of the neighborhood, 
peddlers, etc. 

Q. In what ])articnlar line of manufactures are most of them en|?aged?--A.-- 
I do not think I can give you a definite answer to that. I am studying that very 
same question, but I can not give you an exact answer. It varies. 

Q. Arc many of them in what are called sweat shops?— A. Yes. The sweat- 
shop iKiopie w’e <mly get on Saturday and Sunday, on the days when they rest. 
The shop (doses on Saturday, and closes eaidier on Sunday. Then we have a very 
large numlxn’ of sweat-shop people. 

C^. Ar(^ the sweat-shop people who come to your building of the i)oorer class of 
those who are industrially employed?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had cKJcasipTi to investigate their work and the conditions under 
winch they i)erforni it?— A. I have, to a certain extent. It might interest you to 
know one or the causes for the sweat shops among the Jews, and that is the strict 
observaiuM^ of the Sabbath. When a Jew comes here and wants to go in a fac- 
tory, li(‘ is at first confronted with the difficulty ()f the Sabbath, and lie prefers, 
of course, remaining true to his religion to getting work; and there are some 
indivicluals who take advantage of that, and they say to these people. You want 
to oi)S(^rv(! the Sabbath? Yes. We will give you the opporiunity. You will 
work for*us, and you will work at home, and you will then do your work and suit 
your own convenienct*. I think this is one of the main causes why the Jews of 
th(‘ east side have taken to that trade. Have I made it clear about the causes 
why some of the Jews of the east side have taken to the swiiat shop? It is because 
of the strict observance of the Sabbath. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) Do I understand that the employers seek them and 
hold tliat out as an inducement?— A. Yea. 

Cjj. Do you find that the second generation are as stric^t in the observance of 
religion as they are in the first?— A. No; they are not. 

Q. Not less so, however, than the second generation of other people?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Are those of the second generation willing to work in 
factories on the Jewish Sabbath?— A. They do. 

Q. Does that lead them away from all religious interest, connection, and 
restraint?— A. This is quite a problem which we, by our religious classes, endeavor 

S rac^tic.ally to solve. For instance, we impress upon them the importance of a 
ay of rest, not exactly which day of the week. Just on account of their religious 
traditions there is a great conflict between the older and the younger generation. 

Q. (By Mr. FAH(iLTHAR.) Does not theiKiverty of the immigrant drive him into 
the sweat sho[) often, even more than tne Sabbath?— A. You mean draws him 
into it? 

Q. 1 mean drives him into it.— A. To a certaip degree it does. 

Q. What other employment is there open to him in the city of New Yo.rk 
besides the sweat shop— to a Jew who comes here without a trade? — A, He will 
(qien up a little store rmht on the east side. 

Q. I mean the pixir Jews.— A. They will have a stand; peddle. 

Q. But all can not peddle.— A. All can not, but the larger part do. 

(J. Then what do the others do?— A. They do work. The older members of the 
families work in factories. 

Q. Would you say that the orthodoxy or strictness of the religion was the main 
reason for driving them into the sweat shops, or that the poverty of the immi- 
grants dnves them into the sweat shops? — ^A. I should say that the Sabbath 
enters more into it than even the poverty. 

Q. Have you examined into the condition of those people that are in the sweat 
shops?— A. I have. 

Q. In res|>ect to the wages they earn and the condition of their living?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. And if the small wage earned there keeps them in that peri)etual round of 
'ialK)r and loiig hours?— A. In a general way I nave investigated, and I have found 
it is the small wages that keeps them there. 

Q, (By Mr. Puilups). Were these people before they came over here engaged 
in the varment-making business largely?— A. No; very few of them. 

Q. Tney learn that after they come nere?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are there many a^cnlturists who come here?— A. Very few. 

Q. Of your people?— A, Very few. The Jew in Europe cjan not be an agricul- 
tumt. 

<J. What is the chief occupation of the masses that come here— in the foreign 
countries, I mean?— A. Well, you take people that have a trade, say shoemakers— 
when ^ey come here they can not pursue xheir work on account of the factoryi 
system here. The same is true of tailors at home. They may open up here little| 
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shops, but they can not compete, just the same. You will find a great many of 
them have trades. 

Q. What trade do they more generally take to?— A. They will be generally 
tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, painters. I think those would be the main ones. 

CJ. (By Mr. Litchman). Do you mean that is the trade in the countries from 
which they come?— A. Their trades in their countries from which they come; but 
they can not compete with the factory system here; can not open up a shoe shop; 
can not open up even a tailor shop; have to go to work in the factory at first. 

Q. ^ reason of the different method of doing the work?— A. Yes. 

(J. (By Mr. Farquhar). Do they not start in the manner of mending in the 
shoemaking trade, and also cleaning, repaiiing, and everything of that kind in 
the tailoring trade?— A. That will apply to the people who do not want to work 
in the factory for a twofold reason— either it is self-respect and they do not want 
to fall into the line, and another is the Sabbath. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips). Were not a large number of those who come small 
shopkeepers before they (‘migrated to this country?- A. Yes, they were. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are the sweat-shop woraers almost wholly Jewish?— A. 
I do not think they are wholly Jewish. I think that the Italians have the larger 
share of it. That you can see when you walk through the streets and see the 
people carrying the bundles. You will find more Italians than Jews. 

Q. They are nominally Christians,! suppcise?— A. You mean the Italians? 

U. The Italians.— A. Yes; nominally Christians. 

Q. Therefore the Sunday (luestion would not account for their Ixung in this 
trade?— A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) If you have said what you want to on the sweating 
matter, take up the condition of the Jewish immigrants that come to New York 
City, and state what provisions you have there in New York to meet their wants, 
care for them and educate them.— A. As a rule, when one comes he will find a rela- 
tive here, and the relative will take care of him— will probably give him a little 
sc>mething to start in life— often share rooms with him for the first few weeks or 
months until he settles. If the relative is not strong enough to take care of him, 
th('y have a little colony of their own either from the same country or ev(*n from 
the same city, and they have little societies where they assist newcomers; and 
that will be the case for th(^ first 6 months or so. And if even this society will 
not be able to take care of th(i immigrant, they will then reft^r him to the United 
Hebrew Charities. The United Hebrew Chanties, as a rule, do not take up cases 
of recent arrivals. That is the way the process is. Their first help will be some 
individual, and then there will be country people, and then they will go to head- 
quarters if they can not support themselves. Now, this is also proven by the 
records of the United Hebrew Charities, that very seldom do they have any 
applicants of people who have been more than 5 years, or even those who have 
been more than 2 years in this country. It looks as if, after they have been here 
for 2 years, they manage to get along by themselves. 

Q. Are any or many of the Jewish individuals or families receiving public sup- 
port in New York City?— A. From the public at large? 

Q. Y(‘s.— A. Very seldom. 

Q. I mean public support out of the State?— A. Tliat is, the nonse(‘tarian chari- 
ties? 


Q. Yes.— A. A very small percentage. 

Q. Is it the intention of the Hebrew charities and organizations like your own 
to provide for the wants of the immigrant and the Jewish local population?— A. 
They do not deal with immigrants, as 1 said. Even if an immigrant goes to them 
for assistance they will refuse to assist; and if he should insist, they will refer 
him to the authorities to be sent back to Europe rather than allow him become a 
public charge. 

Q. The main dependence of the immigrant, then, is on family relationship?- A. 
On family relationship. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) They would not report a Bussian Jew to the authorities 
to be sent back to Europe?— A. Oh, yes; they do occasionally. 

Q. They do?— A. Oh, yes; they do if he becomes a public charge. Say an immi- 
grant has not been more than 6 months in the country, and he goes up to the 
United Hebrew Charities; they will first offer him work, and if he is not able, or 
they, in their opinion, think he will be a public charge, they will report him to 
the authorities, and he is sent hack. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) What would he do when he went back to Russia, for 
instance— would he be admitted?— A. He will be admitted in the same way as he 
left Russia; he smuggled through when he left, and he will have to smuggle 

B h when he goes in again. They do not leave Russia in a legal way. It is 
t to leave Russia. 
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Q. From what country or countries do the most intelligent and thrifty Jews 
come to this country?— A. Mostly Russia and Roumania. v ^ 

Q. Tliey are more intelligent and more thrifty A. (mterrupting.) Yes, 

Q. Than the German and the English? — A> The German Jews— they come in 
such small numliers. We very seldom think of German Jews coming over to 
America and creating any problem. t ^ a 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) you classify them as Germans rather than Jews?— A. 
As Gonnans rather than Jews. 

Q. (By Mr. Fahquhar.) What impels the immigration from Europe— the gov- 
ernmtmts there or the benefits they derive from immigration?— A. Mostly the laws 

against the Jews. . -vt .lu- t 

Q. Om)reHsive laws against the Jews?— A. Oppressive laws, yes. Now, this 1 
stiidieii last summer in Roumania. I went there puroosely to find out the cause 
for the large Roumanian immigration. You have no doubt heard about it during 
the past summer. About 1 2 ,000 have come to America and about 50 ,000 are roam- 
ing around the whole of Europe. I was in Roumania in the latter part of August 
and the early part of September, and have seen with my own eyes the conditions 
there, and arii ved at the conclusion that they could not exist there. F or instance, 
they have laws there that a Jew— a Jew is called an alien. They are not allowed 
to make laws against the Jews, a(!Cording to the Berlin treaty of 1878, but they 
simply call a Jew an alien, although he has lived there for centuries. I have seen 
A man in Bucharest, 84 y(‘ars old, whose grandfather was born in Roumania and 
wiios(^ grandchild has s('rved in the Roumanian army, who is nevertheless called 
an alien, and, although ho is 84 y(‘ars old. he may be exp(‘lled at any time as an 
alien . As an alien he is not allowed to hold xmblic office, and public office in Rou- 
inania nu'ans even to work on the railroad as a port(;r, for the railroad is owned 
by tlu^ G-overnmeiit. He can not work in a telephone or telegraph office. He is 
not allowed to sell cigars or liipiors. becuiuseit is all a monopoly of the Govem- 
m«mt. So the Jew is debarrt d fi’om that. The Jew. or an alien, as they call them 
there, is not allowt'd to resid(? in rural districts, but is confined to the cities. How 
can he take to agriculture if he is not allowed to reside there? And the worst of 
all is that the children of aliens are not allowed to attend the public schc^ls. I 
have seen in the city of Bucharest as many as 10,000 Jewish children walking the 
streets during scffiix >1 hours. Of course the Jews there try to have schools of their 
own, but you can imagine bow they are situated. They are poor. It is not because 
of their own fault, but simply because of the laws; and they can not provide schools 
for all their children. Now, this is the cause of the Roumanian immigration. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How do you harmonize that statement with your pre- 
vious statement that the most intelligent Jews come from Roumania?— A. This 
is a law which was issued since 1803. Education was given to them previous to 
18i>3. But what will become of those children who do not attend the public schools 
now? I had a talk there with a Government official, and he admitted it. He said 
it was int(*ntionally done. The Jews were competing with them, and so they 
issued the law that no aliens are entitled to public i^hool education, and they 
think in this way they will be better able to compete with the Jewish intelligence. 

Q. And drive them from the country? — A. Drive them from the country. As 
many ns 50,000 left Roumania between January 1, IJKK), and August 1. They 
were all given immigrant passpoi-ts ; that is, they allowed them to leave the country , 
never to return. ^ ^ 

Q. (By Mr. Fahquhar.) Did they principally immigrate to the United States 
or w) &)uth America?— A. They originally wanted to come to the United States, 
but after 117 were detained at the Barge Office in the middle of June they 
stopped coming to America. Oh, that frightened them. I saw that all ovct 
Euro])e. Tiuw wanted to go anywhere except to America then. They were afraid 
of the law. While it is true that 50,000 of them have left becau^ of the conditions 
tliere, at the same rime I found out that agents of steamship companies were 
largely responsible for that too. They circulated there a ramor that ^Iden 
opportunities were waiting for them in the United States and in Canada. 1 even 
procured one of such circulars written in the Roumanian language, and lam now 
trying to have someone to translate it tor me, in which they tell of the great 
opportunities in America and in Canada; and that created a great excitement in 
Roumania. . . ^ ^ 

Q. Could not we obtain a copy of that if you succeed in translating it?— A. I 
have only one copy of it, and I placed it in the hands of a Roumanian to trans- 
late it. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Can you send this commission a copy after it is trans- 
ji^te^— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr, Clarke. ) What yon say about the steamship companies will apply 
to other countries as well as Roumania?— A. You can not in Knssia. You can 
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not circulate your circular or your visiting card without submitting it to the 
censor; it is impossible to do it in Russia. But in Roumania, where they have 
the freedom of tne press, it was very easy for them to do it. 

Q. Did you look into the subj^t of crime in Roumania so as to study whether 
or not the oppression of the Jewish j^ple and their lack of liberty ana opportu- 
nities drive them to crime?— A. I did, and I was pleasantly surprised to find how 
they held their ground in spite of all this. Of course, while the oppression there 
is old, yet the restrictive laws have been enforced only for the jmst 3 years, and 
no one can tell what the effect will be a few years later. But so far they have 
stood the test of the oppression and they have not been driven to crime, "^len I 
asked the people, “ Why do you want to go to America? ” the unanimous answer 
was, “ In order to give our children an education.” 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you know if any other inducements were offered 
for that class of immiCTants to come to America, other than by the steamship 
companies?— A. No; I do not know of any. 

Q. Or by any other influence than by that of the steamship companies?— A. I 
was told— I was not able to ascertain whether it was so or not— that tlie Zionist— 
no doubt you have heard of the Zionistic movement? 

Mr. Phillips. It is very small yet. 

The Witness. Yes; and I do not think this is true; it may have had some- 
thing to do with it, but from the conversations I had with the j)eopJe I found it is 
not the case. They say that some Zionistic agents vrere there in Roumania to stir 
up the people to emigration, so that the Jews of Europe should become (ionvinced 
that there is no salvation for the Jew but tx) go back to Palestine. That has been 
stated, but I do not believe it myself. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you among the Jewish people much of this 
family-assisted immigration, by the immigrant who is here fumishing the trans- 
portation to the Jewish family at home, or part of that family?— A. Yes; to a very 
large extent. As a rule, one will come here— say a family in Russia or in Rou- 
mania; the older member of the family will come first, and he will come here 
and deny himself of all comforts and save a few dolhii’s, and then buy a ticket on 
the installment jilan here— they have quite a number of such oflBces in New York 
City— and he will send for one meml^r of the family, and then when they get 
together here they will send for a third one. Only last Saturday night 4 young 
women came to my office and asked me to give them a letter testifying that they 
are here in America, and they also brought me testimonials from the iieoplo witn 
whom they work that they can supiiort themselves here sind that they will be able 
0 supiKirt their old jiarents, so that the authorities in Hungaria should allow 
their parents to pass, for during the large immigration during the summer 
the Hungarian Government protested against it and forced the Roumanian Gov- 
ernment to readmit about 10,000 of those who had already left Roumania on the 
immigrant passports. When they came back they were not allowed to enter the 
country again, but the Hungarian Government forced them to readmit them. 
And since then a Roumanian, trying to get into Hungaria, must show thatdie has 
a ticket direct to America; and, furthermore, they also require evidence that he 
will not have to be sent back from America. And these 4 young women asked 
me to give them a letter testifying that they are in New York and that they could 
take care of their parents when they came here. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Did you give the letter?— A. No; I did not. I do not 
want to encourage such immigration. I said they should write to their parents and 
their letter should be shown on the frontier there, but not an official letter from 
me. I told them that when their parents arrived, if they, the daughters, would 
go to the Barge Office and their employers would testify that they work, they 
would have no difficulty in landing their parents. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Does your association consider the moral aspect of 
encouraging immigration?— A. I must ask what you mean by that? 

Q. I mean by that protecting an immigrant girl, for instance, from going 
astray immediately after landing in this conntiy?— A. Yes; we do. We cooper- 
ate with another society in New York City. It is called the Clara De Hirsch 
Home for Working Girls. It is an institution intended to take ^Is who have no 
homes. If they have work, then they nve them board and lodging for a small 
compensation. If they can not find em^oyment, they have some work for them 
there. They train them for domestic service especially. And the C]3ara De 
Hirsch Home has an a^nt, who is also a representative of the United Hebrew 
Charities, in the Barge Office, and if a girl comes here without relatives he will 
refer that girl to the society. 

Q. So that you k^ a watchful care over her?— A. Yes, yes. I must say that 
I tned to study while I was abroad, and especially in Roumania, as I had some 
indirect infonnatiim that it came from that country, but I have not been able to 
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find it out— that iH, the trade with girls. I understand that there is a large trade 
carried on, and I have <»ven l>een told that it comes from eastern Europe, and 
quite a number from Galicia and from Roumania; but I was not able to find it 
out. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you believe it is true that there is any such trade?— 
A. I do l)elieve it , but I have no proof ; it is simply an impression . That, of course , 
is proven by the large increase of immorality on the east side. 

We have a new problem on the east side, and that is the increase of immorality. 
There is an increase of it, and it is an evil which is not new. It is an evil which 
has been imported, probably from eastern Europe, but the worst of it is that 
these women are to be found in the tenement houses, in the houses where there 
are children, and they even go so far as to make the children their agents. The 
children distrihuta cards for them, and that is having, of course, a very demoral- 
izing influence upon the rising generation. 

We have set everything in motion to suppress that evil. It is not to stop it 
altogether, but to purify the tenement houses. We had mass meetings where we 
tried to arouse public opinion, but all our efforts were of no avail; and this is due 
to the corruption of the police of New York City. It is very hard for us to get 
evidence. A person may go past a house, be solicited, and a child may hand him 
a card, and then when ho goes to the police he gets no satisfaction. 

We have a coinmithje, at the head of which is Professor Adler, and Bishop 
Potter is also represented, and I myself represent the alliance, and we have 
meetings, and we have a special agent, a lawyer, who studies these cases, and 
although we have l)(jen in existence since last December we have not been 
able to get one case yet before a court, and we have judges on the committee; 
this is 8im])ly due to the corruption of the police. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are these women from Europe?- A. Yes; most of them. 

Q. Women of the Jewish race?— A. Mixed. 

Q. (By Mr, FaR(^uhau.) Not one or another?— A. Not one or another. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Not a case in court?— A. Not a case in court. They 
can not tiring it to an issue in court. It is true that sometimes, if we bring pres- 
sure to boar on the captain of the station, he will for a short time tell the disor- 
derly women that they should not bo so co nsp icuously seen on the street, but that 
is all. That is as far as we can bring it. We have not been able to close up one 
place yet. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it your pinion that the police levy tribute on these 
people?— A, That is the opinion. Tnere is a regular system. The roundsman 
gets his pay. They do not give the money directly to the captain. They have 
saloons, and the proprietors of those saloons are the mediators between the police 
and tho people. 

<J. Have you t‘ver gone over the heads of the captains and made (;omplaiiit?— 
A. We have gone as far as the chief of police himself, but it was of no avail. 

(J. You tliink he is in the conspiracy with the rest? — A. I do think so. I think 
there is a regular system of corruption there. Of course, this is not the only evil. 
This is one of the many evils of the east side. We have gambling now to a very 
large extent. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are these evils new on the east side?— A. Altogether 


new, 

(^. How far east of the Bowery do you mean when you speak of the east side? — 
A. From Houston street. It is south of Houston street and east of the Bowery, 
going down away to the Battery. 

Q. I should think those things were not something new in the region of the 
BoweiT.— A. For instance, Allen street, which is well known for it, beginning 
with Houston and running into Division— I think there was not any immorality 
there 0 years ago — and such streets as Forsythe ^d Attorney street, all streets 
that are largely iieopled by Jews. Now, this evil is new both for the Jew and for 
the east side. No matter what has been said in the past about the Jew, it has 
never been said that there was immorality among the Jews, and this is altogether 
a new feature with the Jews. 

Q, (By Mr. Clarke.) You do not mean to say that the evil has not existed in 
that iiart of New York until within recent years, but that it has not existed among 
tiie Jews there?— A. It has not existed among the Jews; yes. 

Q, (By Mr. Litchm an. ) Do you mean that this evil has gone into the tenement 
house rather tlian into the separate house of prostitution?- A. Yes; that is what 
it has. 

<J. It has been driven out of the house of prostitution into the tenement house, 
or ao both exist?— A. Both exist. 

Q. And so far as your observation has gone, it is new in the tenement?— A. it 
is new in the tenement; that is what it is. It is new in the tenements of the east 
side, and it is, of course, altogether new with the Jews. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) Is it generally believed by the reformatory Hebrews who 
are trying to elevate their race in New York that the police are corrupt, and that 
it is next to impossible to prosecute crime to effect?— A. The reform is not only 
on the side of the Jews, Tnis is a nonsectarian movement to purify the east side, 
and it is the unanimous opinion that the police are responsible for it. 

(J. Does such demoralization of the police have any noticeable effect upon the 
estimate among your people of American institutions?— A. To a very large extent. 
That is what T meant before in speaking of the difference between the govern- 
ments abroad and the Government here. They judge of the nation as a whole 
from these comipt officials. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you say that they get their ideas of the President 
of the United States from their exi)erience with the tenement-house captain of 
police?— A. That is a great deal to say. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do they consider that they have blattered their condi- 
tions by coming to this country?— A. Whether they better themselves mat<*riallyV 

Q. Yes.— A. Yes; but if you speak with the people they will all tell you that 
materiallv they are better on, morally not. This is the unanimous opinion of the 
pe{)ple. They regret the fact that they can not live u]) to their moral convictions 
here. 

Q. You say that the Jews were not under those influences before: they did 
not patronize the social evil or gambling. Now, isn’t it a matter that is in their own 
hands altogether?— A. That is also due to their views of life as they lived at home. 
I once spoke to an elderly man from Russia, and I said to him, “ You are partially 
responsible for the existing conditions. Why don't you exert your innuence? ” 
He said, “ This is a matter of the government.” He is yet ac^customed to tlieidea 
that the government must do everything— that is, the paternal form of goveniment 
in Russia. It is hard for him to understand that the individual citizen is rc-sponsi- 
ble and the individual citizen can improve it. 

I really do not deal with economic problems directly; but I thought you might 
probably ask me something on immigration as a whole; for instance, about restric- 
tion . I personally do not favor the idea of restriction of immigration. Asa rule, 
the immigrant who comes here is of an adventurous disposition, and I think that in 
itself is useful for the country. Take those who come here because they can not 
stand the oppression abroad; they bring the genn of liberty with them right here, 
and they are good subjects of the American nation. Immigi*ation , it seems to me, 
is the food of the nation; it is the fuel of that great furnace. Of course, I have 
no plan to suggest; but I simply wanted to say in a general way that a system 
should be devised whereby the immigration should be distributed. 1 think the 
great evil is the large-city life. During the past year as many as 40,000 J('ws have 
settled in New York City— immigrants. This is more than New York -(jan stand, 
more than New York can digest. There ought to have been a system whereby 
they should be distributed; say, for instance, New York should take in so many 
immigrants every year. It should not be that all should land in New York. They 
should come to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Galveston— open up new ports. They 
should not all enter through New York City. And, furthermwe, we should 
have probably a commission, something like a tranRpf>rtation ana employment 
bureau , to be under the supervision of the Immigration Bureau. It would be con- 
trary to the principles of the United States to dictate to a person where he should^ 
go, but still a person could be advised. After the immiCTant Ims passed the for- 
mality of going through the Barge Office, he is left to nimself. I think that as 
the American nation is based on humanitarian princij)le8, and finding that immi- 
gration is important and necessary, the immigrant should be cared for. It 
seems that the immigi*ant, when he comes to America, is just like a child bom 
into the world. The child is protected and looked after. It would not take so 
long for the immigrant, probably, as for the child, to learn where he is; but the 
immigrant should not be left to himscdf. For instance, I would suggest that, 
just as the child is expected to attend the public school until a certain age, so 
should every immigrant, if he had no education abroad, be expected to attend the 
night schools, and probably that no naturalization paper should be given to an 
immigrant unless he presents a certificate that he has either attended school in 
Europe or has been to a night school, and that he has really become acquainted 
with American institutions. The examination that they have to pass when they 
take out their papers is a farce as far as I have seen it. But the standard of the 
naturalization should be raised; it should be difficult to become naturalized. 
The test should be familiar^ with American ideas. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Wouldn’t it be very difficult in the case of men 45 or 50 
years of a^ to {^uire this knowledge necessary to qualify them for naturaliza- 
tion?— A. Even if it should not be riven in the English langu^e altogether, it 
could be given to him in his own language, and he should be imbued with the 
American spirit. 1 think it would not oe out of the way if, for instance, literar 
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ture in the different languages should be circulated in the seaport cities and New 
York, and the steamship companies should be obliged to have such literature to 
give to the people to read, to oe prepared before they get to America to under- 
stand where they are going. We can translate, we can have a general introduc- 
tion telling them of the differences between Eurow and America, telling them of 
what to expect here, and so on. For instance— -I will give you one impression 
of my own. I could not understand when I first came to America the imiwrtance 
of sport as the American sejes it. I came here during the time when John L. Sul- 
livan was in his glory. I really could not understand why the children of the 
city of Boston, that city of culture, spoke with such admiration of John L. Sulli- 
van. I could not understJind it. I saw the American nation giving honors to 
that man. As another instance, take the press. ^ I remember when I was a boy in 
Russia, when one would tell a fact and it would be doubted he would produce a 
copy of a paper and say, “ Here it is in the paper,” and that was sufficient proof 
for his statement. Now to-day the immigrant b^omes bewildered when he first 
comes here to America. As a further illustration, take organized amusement. 
I call it organized amusement, the way we have picnics, balls, assemblies. The 
TMioplo who come here mostly from eastern Europe are not accustomed to such 
life. If they have any amusement or gathering it is a birthday party, it is a wed- 
ding party, and a funeral; it always centers around the family. But this large 
8(;ai(i of amusement, taking out people on excursions by the thousand— when he 
comes here ho becomes bewildered. 

Q. (By Mr. Pnii.ups.) Do they call a funeral an amusement over there?— A. 
No; but it is a social function; the people come together. When the people come 
together for religious work and for family affairs, they do not have amusement 
in the sense of the word as we have it here. Now all this should be explained to 
the foreigner when he comes here, and it can be done by a little pamphlet printed 
in tlie.foreigii languages. While he is on board of the ship he can read it, and it 
should be given to him free. It would not be, I think, out of the way if the 
immigrants, when they get here, as long as they have been 10 days on the water, 
should be detained for another day, and there should be some large hall where all 
the immigrants should be landed and assembled and addresses made to them wel- 
coming them to the country, and to introduce them to the American life. But it 
seems they are not taken care of here and they are lost. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Would not that induce a very large i)er cent moieof 
immigration into this country?— A. It would cause a rise in the standard of 
immigration itself, I think our laws, if they were carried out to the letter, 
wouhl be sufficient. They cover the test of literJicy and other tests. If they 
were to 1 h' examined, I think that would (;over the whole matter. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) YousjK^keof 117 immigrants l)eing detained. — A. Yes. 

Q. Can yt»u state the cause of that detention?— A. Their passage was paid by a 
charitable society on the other side. 

Q. Oh, because of prepaia passage?- A. Yes. 

Q. It had nothing whatever to do wdth any nualification of education?— A. No. 
I was present in the Barge Office when they were all examined, and they thought it 
was a ^eat thing. They said the Baron De Hirsch committee paid their fare. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) They were trained on the other side?— A. They thought 
if they would say the Baron De Hirstdi committee that would help them. 

Q. You spoke about the Ghwemment exerting an influence to distribute this 
immigi’ation. Wouldn’t it be a very considerable problem for the Government 
to distribute the Jews, for instance; to keep them away from the large cities and 
send them to the smaller cities?— A, I think when the immigi’ant fii’st comes here 
he is just like a child; he would yield; he would not raise objections. He would 
be a stranger wherever he would go. 

Q. You spoke about that 40,000 of them in New York City now. Wouldn’t 
that 40,000 attract great numbers of others?— A. Yes, they will; but those 40,000 
ought not to l>e allowed to settle there. 

Q. There ‘vere 40,000 before there?— A. Yes, but this 40,000 that came from 
Roumania have no relatives here at all, probably. If they would come to Gal- 
veston, or some other port, it would be a long time l)efore they came to the Eastern 
cities. To cover the additional expense and additional labor the per capita tax 
could be raised. 


Q. Do any of the Jews go to the Northwestern States to engage in agriculture, 
as the Swedes and Norwegians do?— A. No effort has been inMe. I have here a 
letter written in German, which I received. It w as sent to me in New York from 
Bucharest, in Roumania. I am told in it that a Government official from Canada 
was there who made a proposition to ts^e over 20,000— he was authorized from 
the Canadian Gh)vemmeiit— if they would go there to pursue agricultoial work; 
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and he has even submitted a plan to them how he would gradually take them over; 
first, one out of a family, and after a year he should send for the other members 
of the family. I am informed in this letter they will send me all the data about 
it. There has amply been no attempt made. I have no doubt if it should be 
regulated and if ttie Goveniment should in some way direct it they would in 
course of time take to ^riculture. 

Q. Have the Baron lursch people made no effort to induce them to go into the 
Northwest?— A. Not in that organized way that the Gkivemment could do it. 
They have done it to a very smiul deCTee. They do not have the power and the 
authority which the Gk)vemment would have. 

Q. ( By Mr. Litchm an . ) You think that immigration should not be restricted?— 
A. That is my opinion, and I think it would be detrimental if they should not 
be allowed to come here. 

(^. Have you any objection to the industrial complications arising from com- 
petition?— A. It only arises in the large cities, always in the large cities. And I 
say they should not probably be allowed to land in the large cities; they may 1)0 
required to purchase their tickets direct to the interior States. 

Q. You think the evils complained of would be largely prevented by a wider 
distribution t)f immigrants?— A. All of this question of immorality is caused by 
the large aggregation of people in so small a locality as the east side of New York. 

Q. W ouldn’t there be political complications? If the Government should take a 
hand and try to force the Jews in the cities of the East to go to the West or cities 
in the interior, might not your people rise up and protest?— A. The Jews might 
protest if there should be laws against Jews, but if there should be a law passed 
oy Congress for all immigrants, I do not think the Jews would be against it. 
The Jews are always against making exceptions of them. 

Mr. A. L. Hauris. Have you anything further? 

The Witness. I do not know whether it comes in the line of your inquiries, but 
living as I do on the e^ast side of New York, 1 just jotted down a few of the needs of 
the east side. For instance, we have no parks. W e ought to have twme small parks. 
I should say that in a place like the east side of New York every ten blocks there 
should be a little park. We ought to have more public baths and playgrounds, 
which the children do not have there. And as a remedy, a partial remedy, as an 
experiment, for the sweat-shop system, 1 think if philanthropists do not do it the 
Government might undertake to eret;t public shons. It wouki have an educational 
as well as an economic advantage, and it would meet the reiiuirements of the 
sanitary (luestion, too. 

Q. (By. Mr. Litchman.) You do not mean for the imblic to run the shops?— A. 
Oh, no; but to erect them. 

Q. (By Mr.FAuqUHAR.) Furnish power and heat and everything?— A. Power 
and heat and everything, and those people who work in their own homes would 
be willing to pay a moderate rent. 

On the question of immorality, I had an idea — and I already tried to interest 
some philanthropists in New York City— that they should erect more hotels like 
the Mills Hotel. Th^' great trouble on the east side is the boarder trouble. There 
is not a family in New York City on the east side that does not have one or two 
boarders, and there they all live in the same rooms. There the trouble begins. 
If they were to have more hotels of this kind, so that the boardfjr should not be 
obliged to live in private families, I think that would also help the question of 
immorality. I visited in Ger many some tenement houses, what were called model 
blocks, especially in Frankfort on the Main. If we were to have such tenements in 
New YorK City, I think we would not need institutions like the Educational 
Alliance, probably. In their own tenements they hav<^ all these advantages. They 
have little libraries and little assembly rooms and phw;es for study for the chil- 
dren; and they have even placed kitchens right there, and 100 families cook and 
live there. When I was there I could get but little literature, but as soon as I 
receive it I would be glad to forward you a copy of their report. To my knowl- 
edge there is not such an institution in the whole of the United States. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Who built and who owns those tenements in Frank- 
fort?—.^ Private individuals, who invested their money, and they have 4 per cent 
interest on it, but they conduct it on a very democratic principle. The people 
who occupy those houses administer their own affairs; the company only draws 
the interest on the money. Whatever goes above the 4 per cent is turned into a 
sinking fund for all improvements; and they have their trustees, and they feel 
that they own those places, and they administer the affairs in the best way pos- 
sible. It would take too long to give an account, but I shall forward to you ^e 
reports as soon as I receive them. It is something which is worth while copying 
in large cities like New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and so on. 
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Then, also, we have an evil in New York about the public schools that I think 
encourages crime. There are not enough schools in New York City, especially on 
the east side. Of course the city authorities say that they can never provide for 
the children that come in every day on the steamships; but still it is a fact that 
many children have not had the advantages of a x>uDlic school education because 
of it. They have their half-day school; that is, they divide and rive them one 
session, but then the children are on the street during the rest of the time. And 
in speaking of the night schools, if the Government does provide night schools for 
l)eople who want to study the JJ “ Rs,” why not have them open throughout the 
whole year? You take an inimigi-ant who comes here in April, well, the ideas 
of Europe are fresh in his mind and he would very much like to study the English 
language, but he has no opportunity. He has to wait until the middle of October, 
when the public schools will open up, and meantime he becomes engulfed and 
drawn into the whirlpool of immigrant life, and forgets all his ideals and never 
goes to the night schools. Wo in the educational alliance try to meet this, but 
we are only a uron in the ocean. We can not provide schools for all of them— 
ours is only nuKlel work— we can not do work on such a large scale. 

Another evil which we have in New York City, and which is no doubt in other 
large cities, is the tendency of fonning petty sociieties. Although they may have 
benevolent purix)ses, still it gives cause for a great deal of trouble. It is very 
easy in a city like New York for 10 individuals to get together and fom a corpora- 
tion and get a charter and have their officers, and after that to do, in the name of 
the society, all kinds of mischief. In other words, the giving of charters to 
societies should be looked into. I was in one tenement house — I think it is No. 
72 Essex street. I found 14 dancing schools in that one tenement house. These 
very same dancing schools are used as a meeting place for lodjges every night in 
the week. On Saturday they have their religious servic^es. The people of the 
same country will get a charter and they will form a little congregation— getting 
a charter, that is very easy— and have their own officers. In other words, in the 
same idace they worship and they dance and they meet and wrangle; and all this 
in one temuiient house, I think if the board of health were to look into that mat- 
ter, they could easily stop such an evil. 

C^. (By Mr. Litohman.) That is in reference more to the immorality than to 
the industrial fciature?— A. I am dealing more with the moral and educational 
problems; of c/ourse indirectly, those that may effect the economic. 

One i>oint whi(di I want to call attention to: As I say, I am not a student of 
economics and I would not venture to make definite suggestions, when you dis- 
cuss the question of immigration— whether something should not have been done. 
And I should not like to have this made public. This might be a little radical— 
TMjriodical immigration. Here we take a census once in 10 years; we know then 
how we stand. W e should then say that the ports are open for 2 years; after that 
wo close them, and meanwhile give a chance to those x>eople to become absorbed; 
and then after a ft?w years open them up again. I know the owners of steamship 
conii>anie8 and others might object to it; but I simply want to call your attention 
to the possibiliW of such a plan. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How are you going to manage such an arrangement 
in the face of our treaties with other nations?— A. As I say, I can not answer that, 
I simply throw it out as a suggestion. 

As to the question of morality, I have just one more suggestion, and that is that 
unless they can have separate rooms boarders should not be allowed to be taken 
into tenement houses. I visited a house on Attorney street, in New York, where 
in 2 rooms there were 8 couples living, and 2 grown up girls— boarders. In other 
words, 2 rooms occupied by 8 people. Tlie 2 girls ought not, in my opinion, to 
have b^n allowed to live in such a place. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., November IS, 1900 

TESmiOKY OF HR. JOHH OBAHAM BROOMS, 

Premdmt National Consumers" League, 

The commission met at 10.50 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At 
2.15 p.m. Mr. John Graham Brooks appeared as a witness, ana, being first duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You will state your name, post-office address, and occu- 
panon.— A. John Graham Brooks, Cambridge, Mass. I am sort of a misceUa- 
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neons lecturer on economics. 1 wss connected with Harvard Oolleae as lectnr^ 
2 years, and for several years with the exten^on department of Chmago Univer- 
si^. The most of my work is making special investigations and lecturing upon 
social and economic subjects. 

Q. Are you president of the National Consumers’ League?--A. Yes. 

Q. Does that league undertake investigations in economic science?— A. Partly; 
but chiefly it is trying to organize public opinion against the sweat shop. 

Q. Have you recently made any investigations of the sweating system?— A. Yes; 
we have been for 8 years making investigations. 

Q. Please proceed in your own way to state to the commission some of youi* 
ob^rvations and conclusions on that subject.— A. We have found as to the his- 
tory of sweating that it is bound up with new diflaculties. England, for instance, 
had several investigations— House of Lords committees— and the histoi’y covers 
a period of practically 40 years and has been tilled with very baffling difficulties. 
After the Jilassachusetts law, under Governor Russell, got fairly to work, prob- 
ably in 1898, it was the first real result in this country. That has had a good. 
result. The Massachusetts law is now working, I think, as fairly well as any law 
of this character can bo expected to work, but, as the law has worked in Massa' 
chusetts, it has tended to drive the work into New York City until, roughly, 
$136,000,000 worth is done in New York and prolmbly not more than $28,000,000 
in Massachusetts. The law in Massachusetts, I believe, by general consent, works 
fairly well in preventing the abuKes of the sweating system, but in New York 
and surroundings on Long Island and New Jersey are the same old abuses. 

In New York City and its suburbs the rush of sweated industries is carried on 
more and more. It is impossible now to get them brought under any pr{)per 
inspection. The work is sent to the homes, and while the law reads that every 
place shall be shown on the rc(;orda, it is impossible ft)r us to make public the 
places to whi(5h tons of garment sare sent every week in New York City, and also 
miiiossible to get any kind of adequate inspection, and of course under the present 
modem process of distnbution these goods are*8pread all over the United States, 
so that no community is free from the evils. 

The Massachusetts law, efficient as it has been in Massachusetts, has resulted 
only in changing the distribution point— to New York City largely— and not in 
checking the evil of sweating in irresponsible homes. 

The e^dl8 are, first, that the employer can throw the rent on the private home, 
where it ought not to be. He escapes responsibility for practically everything 
except the cutting. The cutting is usually done in the shops, and the making up 
in the thousands of private homes. The associated charities finds that in an enor- 
mous number of cases there is a wage that is not a proper measure of earning 
power. You will find in hundreds of cases these poor creatures helped out with 
charity, and then in the boom season you find them all rashed in tnese private 
homes at a wage that, when you consider all the circumstances as to duration, 
etc. , must be pieced out with charity. That makes the deadliest competition with 
the next higher class of independent labor that is conceivable. I believe that to 
be one of the very greatest evils of the sweating system. I do not know of any 
person who has honestly examined it that does not consider that it is one of the 
worst influences in this country in stunting the life of the family. 

Of course the mere fact that the sweat shop is uninspected adds to the jerky 
condition of the trade. It is a very seasonal business, with all the evils attendant 
upon chronic idleness alternating with excessive work. The law can be broken 
at every conceivable point because there can not be adequate inspection. The 
work goes on to the lunits of physical endurance, and we have more testimony 
than we know what to do with, to the effect that these creatures are working 14 
and 16 hours a day during this boom season. That can not go on in the modem 
city without evils that society should guard against. 

No first practical step for the help of this class, and for society in general, is 
possible except ^ some remedy that makes possible the kind of inspection t^t 
we now ]^ve in &>8ton. 

One word about the present actual difficulty in New York— the sweating indus- 
tries tend to center in and about New York. The growth is relatively more rapid 
in relation to the other parts of the country. There is some power there great 
enough to prevent a proper inspection, and politics gfet into it, and on the whole 
gum^ sp(& the inspection. 

Now, while it is tne law that properly authorized persons have the right to 
know the houses to which the contractor sends goods of this sort, we nave found 
it imp^ble by any possible device that we could control to get at these names. 
liOgaily, Ihey should he given up to responsible parties, and we know the reason 
to M me reason that came out before the House oommittee in 1892. Then, as 
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'now, the employer denies that there are any abuses. I am not bringing any 
charges of conscious dishonesty against him. But the employers and their attor- 
neys said at that time: There are no abuses connected with our manufacture of 
garments. Then later you had the commission in Mas^husetts, and Mr. Rufus 
Wade used very strong language — he is chief of the district police in Boston — 
^fore the commission, and holds the same view about it to-day. He testified to 
the “ pitiful results ” found in Boston before the law began to be effective in 1894. 
New York is now filled with these uncorrected abuses on a scale that Boston 
pever knew. 

Now, unless there is some influence brought to bear on public opinion that is 
strong enough, which we hope this commission will exercise, to maxe it possible 
ff)r us to get at the lists of private homes, the uninspected places to wmch gar- 
ments are sent every day, I think this chief tragedy in our modem industrial life 
will go on interminably. That is the briefest statement I can give of it. 

Q. Do the various charitable organizations helping these people encourage the 
sweating systemV—A. Without the slightest question. Of course, that is uncon- 
sciously. 

Q. The commission will be very happy to hear you go into the social and moral 
aspects of this question, if you would like to do it.— A. People ask us. What are 
the almses? I have mentioned, for instance, the fact that the employer can throw 
off the rent. That seems very insignificant, and rent, of course, in the early days 
and under simple conditions, was practically of no importance whatever; but our 
modern city has made rent an immense issue, so great that you will have classes 
of workingmen that are paying a fifth of their income for rent, where they have 
to live in large cities. It has made that question of rent of very vital importance, 
and the employer by avoiding the building of large factories can throw that rent 
charge on the piivate home and thus escape that resiMinsibility that has increased 
just in proportion as the modern system of industry has increased. 

Then in the factory, power, steam or electiic, is used to run the machinery, 
and that has set a pace of production against which the woman or child in the 
private home has to compete with foot power. The testimony of iihysicians that 
have examined them is that, given a sweat shop that is uninspected, where the 
members work in the boom season up to the limits of endurance, using foot power 
for the machine, that it is rare to find, after 4 or 5 years, any healthful person 
there. Of course the liearing of that on the woman as child bearer needs no com- 
ment Woie this commission. 

Q. If the manufacturers were required by law to do all their work in a sanitary 
shop; that is, to thoroughly adopt tne factory system, would it in your judgment 
practically cure the sweat-shop evil?— A. Assuming the law was enforced, yes. 

Q. Would many of the people now engaged in that industry i»robably then 
reside outside of the cities, availing themselves of rapid transit to and from the 
shops, whereas now they feel compelled to live in close quarters in the* city so as 
to be near the source of sup])ly or their goods?— A. Certainly; for many of them 
this would l)e the case. 

Q. Are different nationalities engaged in these sweated industries?- A. Yes; a 
dozen of them. It has to a very considerable extent driven out American women 
in Boston. Lost week I was told by Mr. G-riffin, an inspector in Massachusetts, 
that continually American women were giving it up because they could not make 
enough pin money even. 

The women now in Massachusetts can not get that privilege without going to 
the inspector’s office to get a permit, and an inspector is sent to make examination. 
If the home meets the sanitary conditions they may allow them to do work under 
that constant inspectorship. There are probably now perhaps 1 ,400 of these places 
existing where work is done for the contractor. 

Q. Ek) you think if the factory system were to be substituted and sweating 
practically ended the cost of garments to the consumers would be more than 
now?— A. I do not, if the best machinery were put to use. , Sweating puts a chock 
upon tlie best modem methods of production. The sweat shop keeps foot power 
in the field at a time when steam and electricity should wholly remove this added 
burden from tired women. The possibilities of machinery are far greater in 
turning out the product than is sweated labor. 1 have had given me by manu- 
facturers the testimony that they would willingly give up the sweating system if 
there was any sort of uniformity— any way to force other people to do it— because 
they could, by introducing up-to-date machinery, make a better product, and in 
the long run a cheaper one. 

Q. Are not all thegarments cut before they are sent to the homes of the sweat- 
shop workers?— A. Yes, the cutting; but there is very expensive and fifie sewing 
machinery that can not be introduced into the home, and must be run by power 
that leaves the worker with some surplus of energy. 
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Q. What do yon think wonld be the income of these same workers if they were 
in a well-regnlated sanitary shop instead of in their homes?— A. I think a definite 
answer to that wonld be imposfflble; but all the evidence indicates that the wage 
would be considerably higher and the average work wonld be steadier throughout 
the year. Every evil of irregularity of wora is intensified by the sweat shop. 

Q. And they would work a shorter day?— A. Of course, they would work a 
much shorter day. 

Q. What do you think would be the effect on the character of the garments 
produced?- A. There is not the slighest question that the character of the gar- 
ments would be improved. 

I have not touche upon the danger of contagion. Now, even in Massachu- 
setts, where the law is Ijetter enforced probably than it has ever l)een elsewhere 
in this country, they are constantly obliged to withdraw the licenses because 
there is actual disease or too much filth. Now, if this is the case with the 1,400 
inspected sweat shops in Massachusetts, what must be the possibilities of dis- 
ease in the thousands and thousands of uninspected homes in and about New 
York City? 

Q. Does your information lead you to believe that the better class of garments 
could be sold at i>resent prices and the makers of these garments under sanitary 
factory conditions would find their condition greatly improved?— A. On the 
assumption that the highest developed machinery is introduced and used. 

Q. Is not that almost inevitable in the factory system?— A. I think so. 

Q. Competition will bring that about?— A. With the highest intelligence we 
aim to have the best machinery there is. As things now are. the contractor may 
profit in using this irrespon.sible and uninsiiected lalior in the boom season. Of 
course, if ho did not get it he would not ao it. But his advantage is at a ter- 
rible cost to society, and he could not continue to profit by sweating, in my 
opinion, if he were to have the full benefits of the modern factory. 

(By Mr. C. J. Harris.) You say there is an advantage to the contractor in 
using the sweat shop bt^cause it is cheaper?— A. Under actual conditions as they 
are now, because sweating hinders mechanical improvements. 

Q. In other words, they make goods cheaijer in the sweat shops than in the 
factori(‘s at present?— A. A host of petty contractors without capital may now 
doubtless be used, in specific cases, to sciueeze out a cheaiier product; but even 
this in the long run would be impossible, I think, with a properly developed 
factory system. 

Q. If they had such machinery that they could make them cheaper in the fac- 
tory than in the sweat shops— prices generally regulate that sort of matter, and 
they would all be made in the factory?— A. I think so. 

Q. Is not th(^ class of goods manufactured in these sweat shops of the cheapest 
kind?— A. As a general rule, though some very expensive goods are made— even 
dress suits, and there are certain kinds of cloaks that are thought to be very ex. 
cellent— are high priced at any rate. There is a good deal of high-priced garment 
making in the sweat shops. 

Q. Now, you have spoken of the number of hours p(;r day worked in the sweat 
shop. Is that an accurate statement of the number of hours worked, or is it like 
the (^ase of the farmer’s wife who gets up at sunrise in the morning and is busy 
about the house, you may say, until 9 o’clock at night? Do they sit down and 
work as they would in a factory for 14 and 15 hours a day, or do* they take it up 
at odd intervals, working 15 hours a day?— A. In the busy season in the sweat 
shops they work very steadily, and often more steadily than in the factory. 

Q. They, of course, keep their own time, as to the amount of hours they work. 
Has anyon(i made an accurate scientific observation as to the number of hours 
they work?— A. Quite adequate observations have been made as to the hours of 
work. If a given family, for instance, have a certain amount of work, and they 
know the season is only to last for a short time, they are all very anxious for the 
work and they will drive as hard as they can to get the most of this work. 

Q. The fact that you find people working at 11 o’clock at night would not 
necessarily prove that they were working at 11 o’clock in the morning?— A. Of 
course not. 

Q. Working on piece work they generally work more irregularly and take leisure 
at any hour they please?— A. The work is very continuous, protracted, and 
exhausting. The testimoiw upon this point is uniform and overwhelming. 

Q. (By Mr, Phillips.) Could not the hours be ascertained by the number of 
pieces they turned out?— A. I never have heard that testimony questioned about 
the length of hours work in the sweat shop. I should say very confidently tliat 
the kind of testimony that we have from the contractors and the people them- 
selves and from the inspectors is such as you yourselves would accept as good 
testimony. 
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Q. (By Mr. Fae<^uh ab. ) Does not the small wage earned in the sweat shop drive 
all the workers to longer hours in order to live?— A. Of course. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke. ) Manufacturers of clothing are generally accounted a very 
shrewd and enterprising p^ple, are they not?— A. Very. 

Q. Why do they not see it to be for their interest to employ the factory system 
instead of the sweat shop?— A. I think that any industry that has been a sweated 
industry, for instanc^e, like the English boot industry, drags along for a long time 
even l)efore the most intelligent men find it out. The most intelligent of them 
are now using the factory system about as far as they can. This surplus labor 
coming in gives the small contractor with little capital a chance to exploit it. 
If one assumes that all were perfectly intelligent, I have no question they would 
introduce the factory system, but it would nave to come, after all, but slowly. 
It is for the real interest of thousands of backward farmers to adopt modem 
methods, but they cling to the old customs to their own loss and to the common 
loss. There are comparable abuses in the clothing trade. We can not safely 
assume the hipest enlightenment in this business. 

Q. (By Mr.FAitQUHAR.) You speak of the boom or rush season in manufac- 
ture. How many months does that occur in a year?— A. Well, it varies, so that I 
would not dare to make the answer. It varies as much as the demand for anthra- 
cite coal does. 

Q. Would it cover months?— A. Yes. 

< 5 . Then, with respect to the establishment of a factory, independent of this 
incidental hiring of labor, is it not a fact that the manufacturers of clothing in 
this country can not carry a factory 12 months in a year— it is too expensive; that 
they aie not able to keep the* manufactory going 12 months?— A. That would be 
a difficulty. 

Q. Is not that the greatest difficulty that stands in the way of manufacturers 
even in New York City now?— A. That is a difficulty, but the factory system 
would ^eatly steady the whole industry. 

Q. When you come to the seasonable trade, which is usually twice in the year, 
as we understand it, that trade is rushed for 2 or B months, all hands?— A. Yes. 

y. If these factories diversified the work so as to take up contract lines for 
other retailers or wholesalers, a class of goods manufactured for other countries 
for different seasons, so that they might be permanent in the manufacture, would 
not that l>e the practical way to reach your big factories and crush out sweat 
shops?— A. It might help. 

Q. Provided, for instance, that foreign trade would enter into it just as well as 
domestic consumption?— A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, would it not stand very much in the character of the depart- 
ment store, which has such a variety of goods in it that it requires the same force 
the whole 12 months through?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How far is the sweat shop availed of by employers of 
limited means, who would not have the capital necessary to establish a factory 
with the improved machinery to which you refer?— A. That is the class that very 
largely use them. Some big factories use them only so far as some special exi- 
gency is concerned. There are some large manufacturers who do not use the 
sweat shop. Others use them only when the busy season is on. 

Q. Now, if you can give us any information that emphasizes that point, I feel 
the commission would like to receive it— that the sweat shop is fostered and 
encouraged by these men, thereby not only degrading the conmtions and wages 
of living, but also creating an unfair and unjust competition with those who are 
disposed to do legitimate business. Is that not a fact?— A. I should say, generally, 
it was the fact. 

Q. Now, you spoke in relation to the nationality. Would you object to naming 
the prevailing nationality, if there is one, employed in this sweating business?— 
A. On the whole a variety of Hebrews probaoly are in it more than any other; 
also many Italians and some Swedes. 

Q. Two-thirds?- A. I have never seen any statistics that are exact. 

<J. (By Mr. Clarke.) These same people were in it in the old country, were 
they not?— A. A great many of them. ' 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How far do you think this matter could be reached by 
lessening the places where clothing is made?— A. That is the system in Massa- 
chusetts, and it has worked admirably there, but it has driven a great deal of the 
work to New York Qty. 

Q. You think it is impossible to follow the goods in New York State?— A. It is 
done to such an enormous extent, and because the exact information that we 
want now and ought to get under the law is refused to us, because the great 
emidoyers and manufacturers do not like to have the public know about it. They 
fear populariaed information about the sweat shop. 
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Q. Is there soffloient legisiUitiofn?— A. No; in mj opinion there is not, and it 
wmd be better for me to say in reply to what Colonel Clarke has said, 1 do not 
imame it possible to raise the onestion just now of forcing all this into factories. 
Without the slightest question it would be a great deal better if it could be done, 
but that is not yet posable. Certain practiciu steps ought to be taken first, like 
that already done in Massachusetts. 

Q. How far would you suggest legislation, from the result of your experience?— 
A. 1 beUeve if we had this moment in Bo^n— I would like to drop the word 
“ license,*’ because it is not popular, and take the wt^rd certificate ” or “ permit 
if, in addition to the permit that now every private house must have to do work 
in the open market, every one who manufactures clothing had to have a certificate 
that would bring him under inspection we should have about all that it seems to 
me possible to do, and that is exactly what we hojie to bring al)ont. If, however, 
we could secure in and about New York exactly what we have in Massachusetts 
it would be a great triumph. 

Q. Have you had any experience, or have there come under your knowledge, 
any cases where disease has been contracted or communicated by reason of goods 
made under imsanitary conditions?— A. A very great number of cases. There are 
constantly diseases spread through uninsiiected sweat shops. That is a fact that 
every .competent inspector knows and would not shrink from admitting, and the 
extent of it is very much greater than the public knows of. They are constantly 
finding diphtheria and tyiihus in the sweat shops, even where inspected; to a far 
larger degree of course in those not inspected or poorly inspected. 

Q. The reason I asked this question is that I have seen it stated that soldiers con- 
tracted measles by reason of clothingmade in sweat shops in our late unideasantness 
with Spain.— A. An enormous part of that clothing was made in the irresponsible 

S laces. It was found by tons in the sweat shoiis. Now, the English law is so far 
eveloped that not one single garment of a soldier goes into an irrc'sponsiblo place 
where it could not be properly inspected. Of course no one can have at his fingers’ 
end the details of disease, but by an in8i)ec5tion of the health re|)ort it would be 
perfectly easy to get information, I think, or record of the diseases that are found 
in the sweat shops. Where there is an inspection, that is easily accessible. There 
is a gi’eat deal or such evidence. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Does the law of Massachusetts jiennit the destruction 
of (Nothing found in places where there is disease?— A. That is my understanding 
of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Without opposition?— A. I do not think so.' 

(J. (By Mr. C, J. Harris. ) Would the abolishment of the sweat shops take away 
the means of livelihood of these people?— A. That is the most sensitive objection 
always raised, and I do not want to seem to deny that there might bo cases of 
hardship if we were to act vigorously in doing away with the sweat shoj); but the 
experience of such a man as Mr. Wade, of the district police of Massachusetts, who 
has a great deal of information, and Mr. Griffin, indicates that as they slowly drift 
into the factory conditions they get into better wage and better hours, and all 
profit by it. Now, I do not deny there may be left certain cases of helplessness in 
the home, those that are unfit to go into the factory. I believe those pwple would 
have to be tidcen care of in some other way, and there would lie a small residuum, 
but it would be in^itely better even for them. This wage under the sweating 
system works in such a way that the competition presses this helpless class almort 
out of existence. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You say a certain proportion of these people are sup- 
ported by charity in the cities?— A. There are thousands of them supported half 
oy charity and half by this wage. 

Q. Do yon think that the residuum after the factory system wm established 
would require any larger amount of charitable support?- A. Distinctly less, so 
far as general demands were concerned. Charity and sweating react ufion each 
other, so that both suffer. 

Q. Would there be less or no more hardship than is naturally the case in a 
transition from one form of production to another?— A. I think not. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have yon studied the recent transition in Germany from 
bouse industry to factory industiy, in some of the districts of Crefeld, for in- 
stance?— A. I D&ve been a great deal in Germany, and I have always been interested 
in it; but I have no details about that and 1 shrink from answering. 

Q. Will you please state, in a general way, whether or not there has been a large 
chwge in recent years for the better in that respect?— A. I can state with some 
confidence that as you go dowly from the house mdnstry into the factory condi- 
ttons you get the same sort of improvement there as you get anywhere. I 

Q. WlifTein does the sweat-shop law of New York differ from that of Massa- ' 
chusetts?— A. It is almost the same law. The famous tag provision is a dead 
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letter. The New York law is practically the same law, and is a good law, if there 
were power enough there to secure its enforcement. There is obvioudy a fear to 
have the public know how large a part of these goods are made in sweat shops, 
and it has been beyond our means to get an account of the actual places to which 
goods are sent, as we can in Massachusetts. If we could get that one provision, 
so that we could got at the sweat shops in New York, and know just where they 
are, it would be a very immense gain. That can not be got unless public opinion 
is very much stirred up on this question. That is our hope for recommendation 
from this (uimmisHion. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Could you say whether the sweat-shop clothing finds 
its way into first-class establishments, like Wanamaker's and others in New York 
City?— A. I can say, withrmt the slightest fear of cohtradiction, that there is not 
a great department store in New York that has not tons of sweat-shop goods in it. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Do they ever have these goods made in the country 
districts?— A. The country-made garment, I do not believe, is a serious factor in 
this jiroduction. 

Q. Is there any objection on your part to that line of work?— A. I think it 
would be better if it did not exist, but 1 should not care to take any steps against 
it, because it furnishes pin money for the girls in their idle time; but the exigen- 
cies of the modern market and transportation, the quickness with wliich business 
is done, is curing that evil. 

Q. Is there any labor organization among the workers in the sweat shops? — A. 
Yes, the labor organization of (Garment Workers. They are working against 
enormous difficulties against the sweat shops, and are using their label on goods 
that are not made in sweat shops, and if they were powerful enough to enforce 
their demands, they would help very greatly; but I do not believe that any of 
these gentlemen would themselves tell you that they had any complete power to 
control the situation. 

Q. Would the remedy be in the sweat-shop workers combining so that they 
could dfunand better pri(;es for their goods?— A. No. They are too weak and 
helpless a class to organize completely enough to control abuses. 

, Q* (By Mr. Clarke.) Has there been a diminution of sweating in New York 
since the enactment of th(‘ pr(*sentlaw?— A. My impression is that it has increased 
rather than decreased, but I should not want to state that as certain information. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) That is due to the nonenforcement of the law?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Did I understand you to say the output of sweat 
sbo])K has decreased in Boston?— A. Oh, yes; very much. 

Q. Have you any figures in regard to that?— A. I do not think that anyone 
would question for a moment that the sweating has been decreased in Boston by 
the enactment of this law. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What do you know about the sweat shops as an adjunct 
to the high-grade, first-class tailoring establishments in the great cities?— A. A 
great many of the places where men go to get their clothing have goods made in 
the sweat shops. We have found them over and over again. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillii^.) Then you would have no assurance, in ordering clothes 
at a first-class tailor slio]) on Fifth avenue, that they were not made in a sweat 
shop?— A. No. You may know the man so well that you would be practically 
sure, but in the average shop in the city you can not be sure that your garments 
are not made in a sweat sh(m. 

CJ. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do some of them have the Garment Workers* label?— 
A. Yes;^ they have the label. The label in the garment trade has met with great 
difficulties. The trade-union label in the garment-making industry in Boston, 
for instance, could not cope with the situation. There was not strength enough, 
and great abuses were practiced under it. It is. however, slowly gaining strength 
in New York, 

Q. It has b^n abused there? — A. Yes, and no honest labor-union man will deny 
that so far as Boston is concerned. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) W e received testimony in Chicago last spring to the effect 
mat nearly all of the leading tailors— those wno make suits which sell for $75— 
business suits — have the work done outside, in the homes of the journeymen, and 
t^t they are generally sweat shops. Does your observation in Chicago confirm 
that? — A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr, F arquhar. ) Is it altogether fair to call that class of labor sweat- 
shop labor? These exceptions that are being discussed now — do they reidly belong 
to what we would call sweat-shop labor? — A. If a contractor takes a pile of coats 
and vests from a good tailor shop and gets them down in a private house, to that 
extent, of course, it is sweat-shop work, or tenement work, which is often worse. 
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I have no question that the ideal, if it was worth while to waste any breath on 
it, would be simply to stop idl home work; but I should be very sorry to make, or 
seem to make, any sugg^tion of that sort to this oommission, because I do not 
consider it a practical matter for us to d^ with. It is only a question of seeing 
how we can teke the next practical step in order to cover this great area of unin- 
spected clothing in and about New York City. That is about the only question 
practically before us. I should be delighted it we could get any Federal le^slation 
and uniformity, or utilize the interstate^ommei-ce act in such a way as to prevent 
this uninspected product from being shipped about in the States; but, as I assume 
this is practically impossible to do now, 1 am very anxious that we should stick to 
the kernel of the difficulty, which is in and about New York City, and see if public 
opinion can be used in such a way as to enforce the law there in a proper way. 

We could check the greater immediate abuses of sweating without raising the 
great and very awkward question of attacking all home work. The Canadian 
Government finds that a portion of its own goods are made in sweat shops. It 
sends out a trained man to examine it, and he brings back exactly the same 
report that the English Government returned. The prime minister, Laurier, stiys, 
(Keading) ‘ “ I do not want to see that system of white slavery (sweating) prevail 
in Canada. If we have a duty to perform it is that we should make an effort to 
stamp out that sweating system in our own country. The postmaster-general 
has taken the initiative in that resiiect, and, with the sanction f)f the government, 
he lias decided that in every contract given by the iM)Kt-office department there 
shall be a provision which shall make it imiKissible for that contract to be farmed 
out,” etc. Ill the United {States public opinion is so little developed ui>on this 
point that vast (luantities of Army clothing are reported from investigators to 
have gone straight to sweat shops. Is it less “white slavery ” here than in Can- 
ada or Englundy The English Government, for instance, with its millions of 
pounds of products, allows no garment to be made unless it knows where it is 
made; that is, under decent suiiervision, without any irresponsible contractor that 
can not be traced. Now, if this commission could put that evidence in a simple 
form before the public and then state the simple conditions as they are in Massa- 
chusetts, and the tremendous difficulties that center in New York City, out of 
which probably 75 per cent of these goods are sent all over the United States, an 
important public service will be rendered. 

(^. (By Mr. Litchman.) Would you think it a wise action on the part of this 
commission to suggi'st that all goods for public use be comptdled by law to be 
made in factories where proper insiiection could be made?— A. I should hojie that 
the commission would s(!e its way clearly to a recommendation like that. 

Q. Both State and national?— A. Yea, to see that goods made for our soldiers 
and civil servants should not be made where they are liable to diift into sweat 
shops, as they now do. 

Q. (^By Mr. Phillips.) Would you have any amendment to submit to the New 
York law to make it more drastic?— A. I should want first in the New York law 
to have a list of sweat shops and all the places to which employers send garmente 
through coiitrcwtors, so that any resiionsible person can see them and the public 
know where they are made. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Havearegistrymade?— A. Certainly; they are attempt- 
ing that now, but we can not get at them. There is a fear that the public will 
not like to kiu>w that so much is made in sweat shops. We only demand the ele- 
mental right of the buyer to know where and how the things he is to wear are 
made. All we want is that these facts shall simply be brought up in a very intel- 
ligent, cautious way, without any clamor or attempt to make startling state- 
ments. ^ , 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Does the English law require the tag system of pncing 
goods?— A. It does not need that. Under its law every contractor has to give 
guarantees of a kind that make it altogether too risky for him to have his goods 
sent down to other than the Government shops or shops the standard of which is 
definitely set and known all about. The contract is very exact in that pint. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) But are they made in the houses or homes or the peo- 
pl^^— A. No. They are made in properly regulated factories. You can see in Lon- 
don, for instance, some of the very finest factories, where they are working only 
8 hours, with up-to-date machinery and good light, in contrast with the awful 
condition that exists in thousands of homes in New York City, and will to the 
end of time unless we force some provision that shall insure proper inspection. 
We ask only a guaranteed and adequate inspection. 

1 In a speech at Toronto, October 6, 1«97. See Toronto Qlobe, October 7, 1897, for the whole addrea. 
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Q. (By Mr. FARgcJHAB.) Does sweating still prevail in London?— A. There is a 
lot of sweating in private concerns, because this is so far only a Government 
arrangement. 

Q. (By Mr. Claekb.) In studying this question, have you had occasion to 
ob^rve whether some of the largest clothiers in the cities have their clothing 
made in sanitary shops and are yet able to sell their goods in competition with 
the sweat-shop clothing?— A. That is done on almost every type of garment. I 
have a collection in my own house of garments that I have picked up, and almost 
every type of garment selling on the market can be made under splendid condi- 
tions at a price not higher than sweated goods are made. Some of toe very cheap- 
est things on the market are made in beautiful factories, showing again the 
possibility of doing this thing without the consumer suffering. 

(By Mr. C. J. Harris.) If a family lives in a cleanly manner, is there any- 
thing in the home work itself which makes it more injurious than factory work?— 
A. If you mean by that turning the home into a workshop, working for the great 
outside market, I think it is attended with evils that are too grave to be allowed. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Yon speak of the conditions now of city life, not so much 
of country life. You would not object, of course, if a farmer is also a shoemaker, 
who is doing a little shoemaking for his own family and his neighbors in his own 
house?— A. Certainly not. 

Q. You see no great evil in that unless a man might overwork?— A. No. 

Cj. But you make a great distinction between that kind of desultory work, 
which is very exceptional, and the great manufacturing industry carried on in 
sweat shoi)8 in cities, which is a regular business?— A. Yes; I think that is a very 
important thing to say, becaut^, or course, as about every question there is a line 
of casuistry where you can bring in a lot of cases that are very perplexing; but 
we are dealing with the exploitation of human weakness in great city homes, 
where there is a surjdus of labor, and there are l)eyond all question enormous 
abuses, and we want to deal with such cases and not have our attention averted 
to conditions that are not altogether bad. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) If tnis labor were transferred from the home into the 
factory, is it not true that the State laws of most of the States, at least, would 
provide for factory inspection, sanitary conditions, and other means of that sort, 
that would make the condition of the labor far better than it now is in the sweat 
shops where it is now employed? — A. Certainly; that is one reason why we 
want it. 

Q. It is largely female labor, I take it?— A. Of course: the overwhelming major- 
ity is, with a great many men among them. 

Q. It would be better for the female if the place of doing the labor were trans- 
ferred to the factory for that reason, the improvement of sanitary conditions of 
employment, shorter hours of labor. State in8j>ection, and other improvements? — 
A. Certainly; when the business is not inspected, or half inspected, a constant 
series of abuses is practiced, of which the following is an example: A man adver- 
tises for workers to learn some special work. He gets several days’ service for 
nothing, or ofteuer for a wa^e on which no human being can live. Then excuses 
are trumped up that the sewing is not up to the mark, or he can afford only part 
pajrment. In this way, though ho constantly loses his women, he is enabled to 
cheat a succession of victims. This is one type of fraud which the sweating sys- 
tem makes possible. It is not possible under factory work, or in any such degree 
where there is proper insiiection, as in Massachusetts. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Since the elaborate investigations of this subject by 
some of the States and by Congress a few years ago, do you tWnk that any new 
conditions have arisen in the practice which should be investigated at the present 
time?— A. Yes. I am ^lad that question is asked. The conditions have so changed, 
throwing the business into New York, that there is an entirely new situation there 
that we want information about and that the public should 1^ inform^ about. 
New York City has not been covered, in my opinion, by any adequate investiga- 
tion; and while a certain amount of work would have to be done, especially in 
Chicago, to a certain extent in Philadelphia, and some of the smaller cities, the 
chief work has to be done in the great distributive center now, where |182,000,000 
worth of work is done. All those facts we should put out before the public and 
then have such a recommendation as this commission shoi^d see fit to make. 

Q. If the Industrial Commission were to enter upon an investigation of that 
kind, would you sug^st that somebody expert m investigating the subject 
already should be employed to find out as mucm as possible, and that we snpide- 
ment that by taking evidence from those engaged in the business, employers as 
well as employed?— A. Yes; but I do not believe a great deal of additional test!- 
ihony is neoessary. 
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Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Can you describe a little more fully the ipecial condi- 
tions that exist there now that did not exist wh^ these other investi^tions were 
made?— A. It is only in the enormous amount of work that is driftmg into the 
homes of thousands that are not and can not be properly inspected. That is the 
of it all. The public is deliberately excluded from knowing about the sweat- 
shop product. 

Q. Could they not be properly inspected if there wore more inspectors, if the 
law were rigid in ^uiring it?— A. There is no public opinion now that enables 
you to get those inspectors. A very considerable change in public opinion is 
necessary, in the first place, to get competent inspectors, men that are not there 
for political reasons. 

Q. They have two inspectors in the city of Boston, have they not?— A. Yes. 

Q. And how many are there in the city of New York?— A. I believe in New 
York State there are 50. 

Q. How many are there in the State of Massachusetts?— A. I am uncertain 
about the number. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you think there is a certain lowerful class in New 
York there that would make an effort t<^ prevent a more ri^tl enforcement of the 
New York law?— A. I am afraid there is a great interest there that now prevents 
the proper application of the law. I do not know that that is a gracious thing or 
a wise thing to say; if it is not, I should like to have it left out. But that is not 
doubted by anybody that has anything to do with it. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Would you i)o willing to describe somewhat more fully 
the sanitary conditions under which these goods are made in man> sweat shops?— 
A. In the report of the House committee, 1893, several men engaged in the cloth- 
ing business testified confidently that there were no abuses in the manufacture 
of clothing. Th^ made light of the criticism that disease was spread through 
the sweat shop. If tliis commission sees fit to order an inviistigation that sliall ih) 
competent and thorough it will find very terrible abuses that are nt)t exceptional, 
but widespread. It will find that the sweat shop is the direct source of disease 
that spreads like a contagion through the community. There is such proof of 
this that I give this testimony with no fear of its contradiction. This is the 
reason why the public has a just claim to know where such articles as clothing 
are made. With the dangers and cruelties which attend so much of the sweat- 
shop product, it seems something like impudence to deny the right of the buyer 
to seeK protection against these evils. As the law is now administered in and 
about New York the buyer and user have no such assurance. If there are no 
abuses and no dangers, surely no one should object to investigation. We simply 
stand on the principle that we have a right and our families have a right and the 
consumer has a right to know about these condititms; and we ask nothing except 
adequate guaranties that shall let us know that the goods are made right. No 
person can hear that proposition and deny that it is a fair one. 

Q. Would there be any way of avoiding this by lal»el or taggi^V— A. A move- 
ment was started 10 years ago on the part of a common buyer. W omen in differ- 
ent cities said, “ We should like to know whether our goods are made in the sweat 
shops or not; ” and when they found, for instance, with a great department store 
that had for sale 12 or 13 Irinas of garments, that it was impossible to tell whether 
they were made in sweat shop or not, then a demand grew more and more that 
there should be some organfeation to find out where these goods were made. 

- That led to the formation of the Consumers’ League, which started in a very 
simple form first in New York. There are now 23 of these leagues, and it has 
taken national form, and we are trying to make careful investigations to see, for 
instance, that all kinds of garments are made under such conditions as we should 
all want our garments maae. T^en if any factory which is making all its goods 
under good conditions will take what is cidled the consumers’ label, we give it. 
Then we ask at the retail store that they put some of these garments onto the 
counter where our members can go to buy. That berinnin^ has been made, and 
it is organized with the purpose chiefly of creating puolic opinion about the facts. 
The league must be supplemented eventually by adequate laws, /^at move- 
ment is now growing, and it excites, of couiw, a great deal of hostility because 
it assumes that thereat store must let it be known where its garments are made. 

Mr. Phillips. We would be glad, if you have finished this question, for you 
to give us any other information on industrial or labor lines that might or would 
be oeuefidal to the commission. 

Mr. Clarks. We recognize that a gentleman of his broad learning on economic 
subjects would be able to talk to us indefinitdy and enlighten us on almost all 
subjects, but we should have to ask him to choose that which is most immediately 
in need of being exploited, and tell us what he thinks about it. 
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The Witness. I should cmsider it a great privilege, gentlemen, if I could gay 
a word about one subject that I hope the commission will have an authoritative 
word to speak about. 

I believe the question of artitration, the kind of arbitration that is going to be 
built up, not by State boards, but within the trade, needs investigation and 
restatement. It is one of the great subjects like sweating. Another is employers’ 
liability where, I believe, as with sweating, the greatest abuses are going on in 
this country. If I wanted to select one thing u\mi which the commission could 
act with absolute security it would be in getting evidence and making recom- 
mendations along the line of a simple, decent employers' liability act for this 
country. Everyone knows the extraordinary confusion of our liability acts in 
the different States, the ccmdition of the fellow-servant clause, contributory 
negligeiuie, and the abuses of contracting out. Responsibility now is so ill-defined 
that the wise laborer in many States is absolutely afraid to assert his rights under 
the statute. The employers, on the other side, are plagued by iiTesponsible suits 
and an amount of litigation that is astounding the moment you compare it with 
any other country that has a national emidoyers’ liability act. 

If there is anything that has been proved in the development of social legisla- 
tion it is that tnere is no ade(iuate dealing with the victims of modern industry 
tliat does not definitely throw the expense of accidents upon the industry itself, 
precisely as with insurance against files. This is no longer a theory. Several 
countries are acting upon it. You gentlemen are familiar with the discussion 
that led to the recent comptuisation act in England that (u)vered all this ground. 
You have, for instance, the accidents in the coal industry out and out, and there 
you eliminate all this petty snarling that goes on; that drops from 10 to 2 the 
moment you get this thing systematized; where you have it as well organized as 
is the accident insurance in (lennauy and one or two other countries. Now, it 
seems to me that that is so (tlear, the evidence can be stated in such a way by the 
commission that while you will not get practical men to consider that at once, 
the idea to which we have got to work being accejited by all those governments, 
reducing litigation and reducing the expense enoniiously— that that case is so 
clear that this commission is nerfectly justified in stating the facts about that, 
and then discussing the (juestion, the Massachusetts law and the Ohio law and 
the laws of some of the other States that are extremely advaui:ed in regard to 
contriMJting out, the (pn^stion of the fellow-servant act, and all the abuses. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you refer to the negligence of the fellow-servant?-— 
A. Yes.* It seems to me that perfectly practical recommendations are now easily 
possible by this commission, and would imsh the matter on to a further and final 
nearing without delay on all industrial accidents. Now. the history is perfectly 
clear and simple. I had to trace that for one report for the Government in 1891, 
1892, and 1893, and the discussion always begins just as it has with us. It begins 
by assuming that the person, the individual laborer, is responsible. He assumes 
the risk of the business. That goes on until the modern complications of business 
show it to be atrociously unfair to throw the responsibility on a separate indi- 
vidual in a business like modern mining, for example. Then comes the discussion 
of trade resiwnsibility under which the specific trade l>ear8 the exiwnse. This is 
more and more the accepted principle toward which we must move in this country. 

Q. {By Mr. Phillips.) Will you describe the leading features of these laws that 
have oeen enacted by these five or six countries?— A. If you mean by that the 
definite provisions 

Q. Bnefly state them.— A. The law began in Germany in 1884, in Austria in 
1887, in Norway in 1894, since when it has extended to Finland, Great Britain, 
Denmark, Italy, France, and even Spain. The law is obligatory in five of these 
countries. The law has probably had its highest organization in Germany, where 
the employers must form an association based on collective responsibility. The 
burden of ex^)en8e falls on this association of employers, on the theory that the 
excuse can, m the long nin, be added to the price of the product. 

TTie new English law is voluntary, but the injured laborer has the first claim 
upon what is due his employer from the accident insurance company. This more 
rational method involves, of course, systematized insurance, in order to save the 
individual employer from sudden and unforeseen expen.'es which might ruin an 
ordinary employer. I can not do better than refer the commission to a thorough 
and admirable study of industrial accidents and employers’ responsibility in the 
seventeenth report of the labor bureau of the State of New York, just published. 
No one can read that rei>ort, comparing the liability laws now existing in the 
United States, without seeing that our condition in respect to employers’ liability 
is extremely crude and unsatisfactory. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Would you go to the length of the recent British 
legislation on the subject?— A. Yes; and I wish to say that I have never seen u 
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student that has thoroughly studied that who is not of the same \iew, so far as 
the principle is concemea. 

Q. Do you believe that lepslation of that sort would cripple the industries of 
this country?— A. No. That objection is always raised, but I think it can be said 
that in no other country can it be found to have crippled industry. Of course it 
begins with the diflBculties that all new laws have to contend with. 

6. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is one of the effects of these iiwHlem laws on that subject 
to diminish litigation?— A. Yes; that is one of the first results. 

Q. Is it not a fact that in large cities especially certain lawyers have ac-quired 
gi*eat reputation as managers of personal damage cases?— A. That is true. In 
public service corporations under our laws the abuses against the companies are 
one of the chief nuisances. The condition of our laws is a premium on blackmail, 
so that employer and employed alike suffer. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J.Harrls.) Is it your experience that coriiorations throughout 
the country furnish physicians and medical attendance whtTever accidents hai>- 
pen, and in certain accidents give pensions? — A. There is an enornums amount of 
it done, and especially in the largest corporations; they treat their men Ix'st here, 
upon the whole. I hold that the large corporation treats its men better tlian the 
little people do. 

Q. I understood you to say in the anthracite region the (‘uiployers A. ( Inter- 

rupting.) I said in the La(;kawanna Valley. There is no organized employers’ 
liability, I believe, in the mining of coal in that distri(*t. 

Q. Do the companies do anything theniseh esV— A. They send them to the 
hospitals. 

Q. Do they not furnish physicians and pay for tlu‘ expense while in the hos- 
pitals?— A. Certainly. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is not that expense jiaid by a reduction in tin* wages 
of the man?— A. It is the town hospital. 

Q. By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you know of any case where (sorixirations do these 
things, where they treat these injured )H*r8ons up to tlu) full measure of what 
should be done tor them?— A. Several large corporations likt^ Mr. Caniegie's do, 
but it is benevolent^e, whih* it should Ik^ put on a basis of right. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is notapaitof it taken from tlieir wages, however?— 
A. I do not Iwlieve it is taken from their wages in any case known to me. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Doubtless there are cases of that kind in Massachu- 
setts?- A. There are sutdi. 

O. In those cases you think they recognize that imoi arc* better than the law, 
and you want to have the law made as gocxl as the man? — A. Yc^s. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is not your idea in the line of the legislation that has 
.compelled the safety C/Ouplers on cars? — A. Precisely, and the po'wer brakc’i. 

y. So as to compel tin* railroads to believe that it is che,aiH*r ti> have an air brake 
than to kill peoph;?— A. So as to make it cheaper for the railroads to furnish 
safety appliances than to pay penalties, 

I should be very glad to say one other thing al)Out a different question, if the 
commission is willing to hear it, that I think is a very momentous matter in this 
country just now; and that is the relation of the new organization that we mis- 
call the “ trust ” to organized labor. I know it is a (piestion open to dispute, and 
probably no two i>ersoiis are agreed about it, but I have tried honestly for several 
years to get information aV)out it, and I think that the new combinations are going 
to have a very i>owerful motive to get rid of trade unions, or to take the heart 
out of them, by making them sign a contract that they will not have anything 
to do with the ap])li(ation of new inventions within the trade — which, in my 
opinion, is the most ingenious way to weaken a trade union. 

Q. Explain that a little further; I do not quite catch your idea.— A. If a trade 
union, for instance, in the iron industry or any other industry, has to sign a 
contract— as the building contractors in Chicago wanted the building trades 
council or the trade unions to sign a contract that they would not have anything 
to say about the use of machinery— to leave all questions of machinery wholly 
to the employer, the principle of unionism will be endangered. To to a 
trade-union ^oup that it shall not have anything to say about the conditions of 
applying new inventions is to strike a very terrible blow at that union. It 
strikes the greatest blow, in my opinion, to organized labor itself and is Roing to 
raise a great d^ of difficulty. Most of the new combinations do not like the 
trade unions, chiefly for the reason that where machinery is very highly developed 
and plays a great part in production the unions naturally wish to have some 
voice as to the manner in which the machinery should he used. The better 
unions do not opiiose machinery. They know its advantages as well as the 
employer, but the manner in which machinery is used is of vital concern to the 
union. The new invention often alters the wafee scale and often drops out a few 
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men in a given group. The union wishes to discuss these new conditions, and 
that causes delay where there is a highly developed trade union. That is said to 
me by three of the strongest business men that I know in this country as the 
ground of their opposition to unions. I know perfectly well that those men would 
not publish that, but they know that they get an economic advantage over the 
English by being able to apply machinery just as fast as it is invented, without 
any reference to a trade-union committee. As these combinations develop they 
are going to try to get (as they ought to do) all the advantages of inventions and 
apply this machinery with the utoost r^idity and with tne least possible fric-. 
tion from the trade-union committees. Now, that question is not a question of 
theory. I have been told by men who are supposed publicly to stand for trade 
unionism and think it very important that they mean to get rid of the trade 
unions if they can, because they are an economic hindrance to the largest possi- 
ble and most rapid multiplication of the product. I believe in the trust just as I 
believe in the trade union. If capital gets an economic advantage out of organi- 
zation, of course labor gets an economic advantage. That is too fundamental to 
discuss. The conditions of competition make organization as essential to one as to 
the other. 

Q. If one has a right to that advantage, the other has?— A. And public opinion 
win recognize this common right. But the use of machinery is going to make a 
very great difficulty in this country. 

I believe it to be true that the reason we have two socialist mayors has its roots 
in this (piestion of machinery. The lasting machine, especially, and incidentally 
other machines, have lieen introduced so rapidly that the unions feel helpless to 
secure their share of advantage in the new invention. 

Now, by these influences in New England some of these unions have been half 
crippled, and the result has been simply this: Feeling the helplessness of the trade 
union, they have turned to the municipality; have l>ecome socialists. They have 
turned to the State, and this process will continue if machinery is used in such 
way as to break down unionism. If the machine beats them, there is no alterna- 
tive ex(;ept to make socialists at a rate much more rapidly than is commonly 
suTuiosed. 

Now, it seems to me if this commission would let it be known that it believes 
that trades unions have just as much right to organization as capital, that if a 
thing is good on the one side it is g<xKl on the other, and that labor ought to have 
advantages that employees claim, the result would be beneflcial. It seems to me 
a perfectly conservative word can be spoken by this commission and a wise one, 
in warning employers to hesitate in the attempt to arrest or weaken the trades- 
union movement. Tliey can not do it without making the men socialists. They 
ought to know that if they want to make socialists in this country, they have the 
means in their own hands. They have only to smash the unions.” 

Q. Your idea is that it is the wise alternative for the employers of labor to 
encourage honestly and intelligently conducted trade unions?— A. It js one of the 
most conservative things they can do in the class of industries of which we are 
speaking. 

S . (By Mr. Clarke. ) Among the employers of labor in this country on a large 
e has not the objection to unionism bwn waning in recent years?— A. Yes, 
among a certain class of employers, and it has been gaining among other employ- 
ers that are to-day organizing against foreign competition. The proof of that is 
as absolute as an^hing can 1^. I have been told oy as strong a man as there is 
in this country in the iron business, I will throw all the dice on the issue that 
trades unions are smashed in my business. That is one way in which I will get 
the advantage over the English ironmaster. Just as long as he is subject to the 
union and we can delay the application in this countiy I have an economic 
advantage.” The capital fact in this dislike of the union is interference with 
Ihe employers* business. ” In the great machine industry the immediate use of new 
inventions, without any stopping to consult union committees, is very vital from 
the employers’ point of view. It is just as vital to the union that it share as 
much as possible in the advantages which the new machine brings with it. If 
a union can say nothing whatever about the way in which new machinery is 
introduced, the employer gets an advantage so jp’eat that, in many industries, he 
could cripple the labor organization outright. English ironmasters and engineers 
will tell you that the Carnegie Company competes against England far more 
effectively and dangerously because no union committee has a word to say on 
the question of new machinery in those works. If unionism is important at all, 
it must have the right to discuss the conditions under which new inventions are 
applied. 

Now, the most of the trades-union leaders who have testified before this 
commission have spoken of the union as a trust. You recognize it as in a sense a 
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trust, do you not?-~A. 1 think that has to be ver^r cautiously stated. 

proper qualifications, yes; but without i 

try to shut off all forms of competition 


If with the 
The unions 
They are^so far a trust 


Q. It is a combination of one interest just the same as a consolidation of man- 
uf£:turing companies is a combination of another interest. The employer and 
emplo>'ee are organized to deal with each other?— A. I hold the trades union is a 
trust to this extent: It is striving to shut off all competition that interferes with 
its union, whether apprentices or anything else, and in that sense it is proper to 
call it a trust. 

Q. What you say of a disposition on the part of some of the trust magnates 

to sma.sh the unions is entirely A. (Interrupting.) I do not want to generalize 

on that too much, but I will illustrate: A few days ago I went to a gentleman 
who has organized two. of the most successful trusts in the United States. We 
^d previously talked often aliout the trade union. I said, *‘Does it begin to 
get clear to you what you are going to do with the trades unions? ” He said, 
“ We do not care a snap of the finger for them; we do not fear them.” He gave 
me evidence to show that if the trust is organized geographically, so that it has 
different concerns at work over a considerable geographical area, a strike may 
be checked at one point by supplying the market from other and distant plants. 
This has actually happened, ana I have been told the details about the defeat of one 
strike in Massachusetts. He said, “ We do not even fear the trades unions any 
longer.” It is that kind of evidence that I think makes it clear that the trades 
unions are not going to have a very easy time with these combinationr . 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Your idea is the introduction of labor-saving machin- 
ery is going to l>e employed by the trusts to smash lalxjr organizations?— A. It 
gives them an enormous advantage if they control the machinery, as in the case 
given of the lasting machine. 

Q. In the printing business, I would like to call your attention to the fact that, 
notwithstanding great revolution which has been brought alxiut by competition 
and by the introduction of labor-saving machinery, the Typographical Union is 
stronger to-day than it ever was.— A. 1 know that, and there are special reasons 
to explain it. . 

Q. And the great improvement that has been brought about in the press room 
has made work for tens of thousands of people beyond what we would othenvise 
have had?— A. I do not mean that it would tnrow people out. I claim machinery 
sets more petjple to work than it throws out. I did not mean to raise that ques- 
tion; but I think the experience of the Typographical Union with machinery is 
distinctly an exceptional case so far as it relates to the point I am trying to make. 

Q. If the other unions are as intelligent and as progressive as to accepting labor- 
saving machinery as the Typographical Union was, will the employers still he able 
to smash the union through these machines?— A. I think if you assume that the 
employee is more intelligent, and that at the same time the employer is more fair, 
the difficulty can be bndged over. It is a question of intelligence and fairness 
on. both sides. 

The president of one of the larjjest corporations in this country told me, “ My 
greatest fight at the present time is with the introduction of machinery; but I am 
bound to be so fair as not to break up the union. I see they have a right to their 
unions.” And yet he said it was the greatest difficulty in his business. He was 
rapidly putting in new machinery, and it changes things, changes the wage scale, 
etc.; but there was a man who would be perfectly fair, and eve^ time he put in 
a new machine— a new invention— he called in the representatives of labor and 
talked it over with them. Of course the difficulty is removed when you assume 
that attitude of mind. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Can you tell us about the lasting machine you refer 
to, how general its use is? — A. I think it is practically decided now that it is a 
success, and it is spreading more and more, and has weakened one of the most 
powerful unions in New ^gland. 

Q. Is it a fact that it can be applied only to shoes no smaller than a miaB’s 
shoe?— A. That is not my understanding of it. 

(J. You doubtless have observed that these advantages were introduced by the 
McKay machine, and all these other machines have been supplementary to that?— 
A. Y^es; but that is the most important, the McKay and the Goodyear machines, 
and the laster. 

Mr. Clarke.) You spoke of the introduction of improved machinery, 
y in Massachusetts, as tending toward socialism. Is that because it 

, . . , . .1^ discontented and 

it. I say only where 
‘ feel that it 


throws some people out of employment, t 
do not Imow where else to turn?- A. I want to ] 
the new invention is i 
was losing its grip. 
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increase the socialist vote in Haverhill, Brockton, and these towns. To that 
extent there is no question about the truth of it, in my opinion. I think there is 
nothing more dangerous than to convin<^ trades unions that they have not the 
right or power or the advantage of organization. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you round this socialistic tendency in communi- 
ties other than those that have a large French-Canadian element?— A. Brockton 
has 40,000 people. It has a plumber for mayor— a socialist— and there are very 
few French-Canadians. 

Q. (By Mr. (y’LARKE.) What remedy can you suggest for this commission to 
recommend to Congress and the several State legislatures against this evil of too 
rapid revolution in industries, which liecomes oppressive to the employees?— A. I 
think that is the hardest question that anybody can ask. In the first place, 1 do 
not tliink it (^an be (diecked, or that it ought to be checked. It has got to be taken 
for granted that the machinery is going to make its way. But I believe that there 
should be some forms of conciliation and arbitration in the trades interested, to 
which tlie question of new machinery should be submitted. We must work out 
a method by which the new invention can be applied in such a way as to do the 
liiast liarm to the group working that industry. That, I believe, will have to be 
done, and hoiik! of the employers with large experience are agreed ujam this. 
That sliould be based on some fonn of arbitration as applied to the specific case 
we are dealing with. No wise man asks for less machinery, or that machinery 
be run more slowly. It is a question of using it so that labor organizations 
sufffT the least harm. This is now done in many businesses. 

Q. Now, what would you advise as to compulsory arbitration, or do you think 
that it should be undertaken by law?— A. I am almost sorry that this is asked, 
but I am willing to say this about it. I think the New Zealand act, on the whole, 
works a great deal better than the most of us think it does; but 1 think the diffi- 
culty that Mr. Harris brought up this morning against Mr. McCorma(;k is a very 
fundamental difficulty that has to be recognized— that is, forcing a man to carry 
on his business. And it has seemed to me very probable that for exceptional 
cases there will have to be worked out something like compulsory arbitration. I 
am not prepared to say what form that will take. It will have to be wholly 
exceptional and come only after the possibilities of conciliation and mediation 
have bi'cn (jarefully and elaborately tried, so that the responsibility shall be 
thrown on the employer of refusing this. Many practical men have begun to ask 
for comi)ulsory arbitration. Two men in the anthracite region told me recently, 
“I wish to Heaven we had compulsory arbitration.” I said, “What do you 
mean? ” One said, “ A great deal of trouble would be avoided if we had compul- 
sory arbitration.” I said, “ Do you know the New Zealand law? ” “ Never heard 
of it.” “Why do you want compulsory arbitration?” “I have had so much 
trouble in dealing with unions, and especially with unorganized men, that I had 
a great deal rather have a properly constituted court to come before after we 
have tried conciliation than to have a State lM)ard or a mob of labor men. The 
State board deals with little disputes, but the gi’eat disputes it can not do any- 
thing with.” It is of interest to say that here are two men who know nothing 
about the history or the theory of it, speaking out of their own experience. 

I believe some form of compulsory arbitration for si)ecifi(! cases that assumes 
the use of organized mediation beforehand— I believe that may come about in 
this country; but the ordinary reference from a little country of 790,000 people— 
hardly bigger than the city of Boston, in America— is inadequate. 

Q. The fact remains neveitheless that the truth is given to babes and suck- 
lings?— A. That is a very important thing to say, I think. It may be they have 
got the trick down there; I do not know nor will anyone know until a period of 
business depression. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C,, November U, 1900, 

TE8TIM0MY OF ME. MAETIH FOX. 

President Iron holders' Union of North America. 

The commission met at 10.45 a. m. , Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. At 4.02 p. m. Mr. 
Martin Fox apwared as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Tou willplease give your name, residence, and post- 
office address.- A. Martin Fox, 433 Walnut street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Q. Wliat is your present official position?— A. I am president of the BroP 
Mmders' Union of North America, 
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Q. How long have yon been president of that body?— A. Since 1890. 

Q. How long have yon been a member of the nnion?— A. Since September, 
1864. 

Q. Has yonr union been a national body since I860?— A. Since July. 1859. 

Q. Has It quite uniformly maintained its national existence since that time?— 
A. yes. 

Q. Have yon a statement to read before the commission?— A. I drew one up. 
because I could make my testimony more comprehensive and of more interest if 
1 submitted it in that way. 

(The paiier submitted by the witness was read, and is as follows:) 

IRON holders’ union OF NORTH AMERICA. 

The Iron Molders’ Union of North America was organized on July 5, 1869, It 
includes in its membership to-day about 65 per cent of the iron molders of the 
United States. Its initiation fee is $5. each member paying 35 cents |)er week as 
dues. Forty per cent of the we<‘kly dues goes to pay the running expenses of the 
national organization, officers' salaries, strike henehts ($7 i)er week), and a gr^- 
uated death or disability benefit of from $100 to $3(K). accoruing to length of active 
meniliership. 

It pays three l)eiiefits— the strike and death benefits previously iii(‘ntioneil and a 
sick lienefit to the amount of $5 i>er week for a period not exceeding 16 wi^ks in 
any one year. 

It has no affiliation with allied trades except through th(i American Federation 
of Labor. 

STRIKES. 

The constitution of the Iron Holders’ Union makes a very complete provision 
for careful investigation of all possible causes of strikes iH'fori^ one is under- 
taken. In coiToboration of this statement I here^vith submit a (luotation from 
the law goveniing the pnjliminary procedure. The executive board referred to 
is composed of 7 memlHjrs in diffeVent sections of the United States and Canada. 

*• When a difficulty occurs under the jurisdiction of any local union, through a 
reduction of wages or through the principles of the organization l)eing jeopardized 
in any manner, or should any local union desire to make a demand for an increase 
of wages, the union under whose jurisdiction the troubh^ exists shall hold a meet- 
ing at once to consider the same. They shall take a swret ballot to determine 
whether to accept or reject such reduction in wages, or make a dfiinand for an 
increase in wages, or whether the union shall or shall not insist upon the enforce- 
ment of said union principles. It shall take a three-fourths vote of all the mem- 
liers present to decide, no member lieing allowed to vote on said question wlio has 
not been a continuous memlier of said union for at least three months previous to 
the date of said meeting. If, in the judgment of tlu! union, they shall decide to 
reject said reduction, or insist upon the enforcement of said union principles, or 
make a demand for an increase of wages (said demand lM;ing refused) , the inem- 
Iiers involved shall remain at work, and the union shall cause to bo issued and 
sent to the president a bill of grievance, stating the nature of the trouble and the 
action of the union thereon. The president, immediat<;ly upon receipt of said 
grievance, shall personally or by deputy, in conjunction with the local committee, 
proceed to the ]ilac*e of difficulty to investigate the cause of the trouble, and, if 
possible, effect a settlement, failing to adjust which he shall cause to bo sent to 
each member of the executive board a copy of the grievance. Upon the receipt of 
the decision of the executive board the president slmll immediately notify the 
union as to the result, and should the ^evance receive or fail to receive their 
sanctioii, the union shall hold a meeting and be governed accordingly. After 
notice is given that the grit*vance is not sanctioned, should the union decide to 
strike, it may be considered sufficient provocation for suspension from the rights 
and privileges of the Iron Holders’ Union of North America, at the option of the 
president and executive board.” 

It would be difficult to enumerate idl the causes which lead to strikes, but chief 
among them are the c^uestdon of wages and the discharge of men for belonnng to 
a u n ion. These are without doubt the most prolific causes in the foundry industry. 

Svmpathetic strikes are discoursed, because they are contrary to the principle 
embodied in thelawf^oveming strikes of the organizatiou, which requires a thor- 
ough canvas of the situation before a strike is undertaken. This class of strikes 
are, as a rule, the result of the quick sympathies of workingmen for one another 
when attacks by the employing inteiests. As they are creatures of impulse, 
however, they often result most disastrously to the workingmen engaged. They 
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are undertaken without proper investigation, and should therefore, in my opinion, 
be discouraged. The employing interests are combining so generally in the form 
of associations, designed either for attack or defense in industrial warfare, that it 
may be necessary for the unions representing the mechanics of allied trades to 
combine, in order that they may be better able to resist these powerful and some- 
times aggressive associations of employers. But in such an event strikes that 
might result in all the allied tirades when one is attacked would not be of the 
sympathetic order, as they are now commonly known, but would be the result of 
the careful consideration and calm judgment of some tribunal representing the 
several trades, and competent to arrive at an intelligent decision upon the points 
involved. I give it as iiiy opinion that the trend will be in that direction, 3 U 8 t as 
it has been in many large centers among the building trades. 

Asked as to the economic results of strikes, I say, without hesitation, that they 
are unprofitable alike to the community, to employers, and to workers, in the ' 
immediate analysis; but how can we compute what they have saved and are sav- 
ing to workingmen in ^vage8 and conditions? Without the ability and the wiU to 
ofl^er organized resistance to what they deem unjust demands upon them there 
would be nothing between the workingman and a condition even worse than 
slavery. In the last analysis, then, strikes may fairly be credited with having 
savi'd to the workers, both organized and unorganized, a more equitable share of 
the wealth they produce than would have been preserved to them had they pas- 
sively submitted to whatever exactions were required of them. 

The necessity, however, of resorting to this primitive method of securing a fair 
reward for labor is to be deplored, and I hold it to be a reflection upon the intel- 
ligpiKie and civilization of the citizens of these United States that employers and 
employed have not discovered a means of adjusting their differences and dealing 
eciuitably one with the other more in keeping with the progressiveness that has 
characterized our actions in other directions. 

CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 

In many trades the unprofitableness and unsatisfactory results of strikes have 
led their trades unions to establish wherever possible a system of voluntary con- 
ciliation and arbitration. Along this line might be mentioned the agreement that 
was ratified by the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, an association 
representing the controlling interests in the stove trade, and the Iron Holders’ 
Union of North America, a trades union representing 75 per cent of the molders 
engaged in the stove manufacturing industry, in 1891. 

The essential features of this agreement are that there shall be no cet-sation of 
work by reason of any dispute, that the parties immediately interest shall first 
make an effort to adjust their differences, tliat these failing the presidents of the 
two associations, or their representatives, shall make an effort to conciliate and 
adjust, and, as a last resort, should the dispute still remain unsettled, an arbitra- 
tion or adjusting committee composed of three members of each association shall 
take the matter in hand and finally decide it. Only once during the past 10 years 
has it been necessary to take any dispute before the committee of last resort. Nor 
has there arisen any diwiute or disa^eement that has not been settled without 
recourse to a strike. There is no element of compulsion, it will be noticed, in 
this method of adjusting differences— it is the voluntary election of representa- 
tive a8.sociation8 of the emplojung and employed interests in the stove-manufac- 
turing industry. 

One point to which I desire to draw your particular attention is that organiza- 
tion of both interests is a prerequisite to such an arrangement. The opposition 
of some employers, therefore, to recognition of an organization of their employees 
is ill-advised and illogical if they are favorable to the abolition of strikes and the 
arbitration of differences. It is, perhaps, unnwessary that I should point out to 
this commission that the ends of justice and^uity can not be conserved when 
xna^rs affecting wages and conditions of labor are left to the individual negotia- 
tion of employer and employee. During many years of severe conflict between 
the indiviaum stove manufacturers and the iron molders* union these lessons 
were well learned by both sides. It was found, too, that where the union was 
strong the molders could exact better wiwfes than they received where the union was 
weidc; hence some manufacturers found themselves laboring under the handicap 
a e^ter labor cost than their competitors. Thus in the fullness of time, and 
after many bitter experiences, the stove manufacturers formed what is now known 
As the Stove Founders' National Defense Association. The union had one severe 
conflict with the association in 1887, which left both sides pretty well sick of flght- 
ix^ and eventuated in the agrement previously referred to. 
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Besides providing for the adinstment of dispntes as outlined, this instniment 
further reciuires uniformity of labor cost, as far as practicable, in each competi- 
tive district. Pronsion is also made for annual conferences between an equal 
number of representatives of each side, which take up the question of (Vapes to 
be paid for the year following and such matters of shop practice and regulation 
as may be deemed expedient by either side. 

In the matter of removing friction that arises from wage disputes, our experi- 
ence with this arrangement with the stove manufacturers justifies me in saying 
it has proven an untpialified success, but it is only fair t ) ada that the wise policy 
of the stove manufacturers themselves was a contributory cause to this. They 
learned, as it would lie well for every employer of labor to learn, that the mere 
cutting of wages will give no relief from the evils of trade dei»ression, but simply 
tends to intenssify them, and therefore during the panic years from 1898 on no cut 
was made in the stimdard of stove molders’ wages, and when the deiiression was 
raised and a more i)rosperous season was in store the conference held in the spring 
of 1899 increased wages 10 jier cent, and again in the spring of 1900 increased 
them 5 per (;ent uiori*. It is true the representatives of the molders asked for 
more on each occasion, but a feature of these crniferences is mutual consideration 
of interests, and the advances named were the compromises finally accepted as 
agreeable to all parties. 

There are siweral things which have contributed to the smx^ess of this method 
of adjusting disputes between members of tin* Sbwe Founders’ National Defense 
Association and the Iron Molders* Union. Among them are that the interested 
parties are first re(iuired to make an earm‘st effort to setth* tneir own differences; 
that is. the individual (employer and a committet* of his own (iinployees; that when 
referred to outsidt'rs tin* dispute got's into the hands of men who are thoroughly 
conversant with tlie tecdinicalities of the trade, and conipetent by their own 
knowledge to come to an intelligent decirion aft(*r hearing a statemtnt of the 
facets; that this reference is tlie voluntary act of representative associations; and 
lastly, that each side has a wholesome r(‘hiM*ct for the other's power of resistance 
agiainst injustice, and. to cement the whole, the two asscx’iations have acquired 
that confidence beg<jtten of 10 years of fair dealing and success. 

In the late nineties another ass(xuation of foundrymen came into existence 
under the title < >f the National Founders' AswK-iation. This asscK’iation admits to 
menilMU’ship practically all foundry interests not identified with the Stove Found- 
ers' National Defens(< Association. Its membershii), therefore, is a comiiosite 
out*, including nnudiinery, jobbing, agrituiltural, malhtable, and other foundry 
interests. It dot‘s not yet represent the majority part of those varied interests. 
As it was built on the lines of the Stove Founders' National Defense Asi X’iation, 
and was designed to re.sist what might be deemed arbitrary demands on the part 
of labor organizations, advances werti made by the representatives of the Holders’ 
Union looking to the ratification of an agreement similar to that existing with 
the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association. In March, 1899, the negotia- 
tions resulted in the adopting of an agreement in New Yf)rk, and since known as 
the New York agreement, which j)l edged the members of each party to the BCTee- 
ment to continue operations ptmding the settlement of disputes between them 
that had reached the acute stage. Such a disagreement by the terms of this 
instrument was referred to the consideration of a (committee composed of three 
representatives of each side. While during the year and a half of the life of this 
arrangement manv disputes over wages were successfully adjusted, it has not on 
the whole woi'ktuf as satisfactorily as the agreement with the Stove Founders’ 
National Defense Association. And as a result of the inadequacy of the New 
York agreement to meet all emergencies, we have the strange siiectacle of the 
two associations l)eing engaged in a very serious conflict in the city of Cleveland 
to-day, while in other localities differences are being treated as required by the 
tenn.s of the New York agreemenW x. 

The reasons for the partial fafwre of this attempt at volunta^ arbitration 
lietweeii the National Founders' Association and the Iron Holders’ Union are not 
difficult to determine. In the first place a great diversity of foundry interests 
were represented, and the National Founders’ Association lacks that homogeneity 
which cWacterizes the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association; second, a 
considerable number of the members of the National Founders’ Association were 
opposed to the recognition of any labor organization; and third, the mistake was 
made on the part of many of the members of the National Founders’ Association 
of declining to negotiate a settlement with committees of their men, and referring 
every dispute at once to the associations for adjustment. 

FYom my exiwrience with these two associations of foundrymen, I give it 
opinion that a voluntary system of conciliation and arbitration of industrial oia- 
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pntef wiH be fonnd eatietactory and adequate for all ordinaiT emergenciM, and 
that Buch a system can only attain its neatest usefulness when the employers 
Identified with the industry interested give the organization of their employees 
full and unreserved recognition. x- t 

I am emphatically opposed to any form of national compulso^ arbitration. I 
believe it to be opposed to the ^irit of our people and fraught with grave dangers 
to both factors of industry. Much has recently been heard of the compulsory 
arbitration law of New Zealand, and it may have been as successful as its admir- 
ers claim in these islands; but our people are not like the New Zealanders in man- 
ner of thought, our interests are more diversified, our country vastly more extensive, 
and there is much less community of feeling between the different classes of our 
people upon matters affecting the diverse interests of capital and labor tlian might 
reasonably be expected in a small community like New Zealand. Under a com- 
pulsory form of arbitration the finding would very likely prove unsatisfactory to 
one or other of the interested parties. If the workmen, how could compliance 
with the award be enforced? By a term in jail? Such procedure would be con- 
strued by many as a distinct violation of the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

In my experience State boards of conciliation and arbitration are of little prac- 
tical value. For obvious reasons, as generally constituted, they neither possess 
the full confidence of employers nor employees. Their members can not be con- 
versant with ail the diversified interests that may demand their attention, so that 
unless their labors are supplemented with the assistance of experts they are not 
always competent to give an intelligent decision. And finally their finding can 
be disregarded by either or both parties with impunity. 

THE INJUNCTION IN STRIKES. 

As a layman I can not go into the legal aspect of the injnntition as it is known 
in strikes. The Iron Holders’ Union, however, has had several experiences with 
them, and they have been so sweeping in their character that it justifies me in 
saying, in many instances, they infringe the liberties of the citizen and have 
given rise to the suspicion that the temporary injunction is applied for with the 
sole purp(')se of breaking the strike by tying the hands of the strikers completely. 
It is unfair that the final hearing should be sot for a remote date from the granting 
of the temporary order. 

Legitimately used, the injunction, as a prerogative of the courts, is a wise pro- 
vision of our jurisprudence, but I am strongly of the belief that the use that has 
been made of it in labor troubles since 1894 is contrary to its original intent, sub- 
versive of the rights of the citizen, and has done much to create a feeling of dis- 
respect and distrust toward the courts among a very considerable portion of the 
community, to the distinct injury of its morality and patriotism. It is there- 
fore the i>art of wisdom that wise limitations be placed upon the use of the 
injunction, and, further, that in the cases of contempt arising from this form 
of injunction the defendant should be given a jury trial and in no case be 
summarily punished by the judge of whose court he was in contempt. 

Trades unions do not countenance a violation of law in the prosecution of a strike, 
and if a striker violates any law, either against property or x)er8on, the law itself 
provides adequate punishment, and, it seems to me, that deterrent should suffice. 
But if the courts are to be permitted, by what appears to be an illegitimate use 
of one of their prerogatives, to effectively destroy the efforts of worfenen in pre- 
serving the standard of life or in elevating it, then, indeed, will the interests of 
the worker be in deadly danger. 

LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY IN THE FOUNDRY. 

In speidting of labor-saving machinery iiF^the foundry I do not refer to the 
improved facilities in the shape of power cranes, cupolas, etc. , but to that machin- 
ery designed to substitute the nard work of the mechanic. This form of machinery 
is commonly refeiTed to as molding machines. Until within the last 10 or possi- 
bly 6 years labor-saving machinery was not a serious factor in the foundry, but 
of late years the molding machine has undergone a wonderful development and 
is rapidly becomins a factor to be seriously reckoned with. 

The amtude of the Iron Holders’ Union is not hostile to the machine, but on 
theiother hand it has advised its members to promote its development, and when- 
ever ffiven the opportunity to operate one, to bring out its best possibilities. The 
foundrymen, however, seem to prefer the policy of teaching unskilled laborers to 
operate these machines instead of employing molders. The only apparent reason 
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for ibis is that the nnskilled laborer, being acctulbined to work for less 'wagM 
than the mechanic, will operate the machine for less. That this is a profitAle 
policy is open to serious doubt. I hold the opinion that the meclianio m^e 
the most profitable operator, and this no doubt will be a subject of future negoti- 
ation between the associations of fonndr 3 rmen and molders. 

The machine has so recently become a productive factor in the foundry that its 
effect can not yet be accurately gaged. I can not say, for example, how many 
molders have been displaced by it, for almost concurrent with its introduction we 
have experienced a remarkable expansion of the iron manufacturing industaies 
of the country, which during the year 1899 overtaxed the capacity of the foun- 
dries. At the present time tliere is a marked reaction, and although there are 
many idle molders it is impossible to compute how many of these are idle because 
of the machine or how many are idle because of the depression of the industry. 

PRISON LABOR. 

For many years the Iron Molders’ Union, through its local bodies, has agitated 
in favor of State laws looking to the abolition of the competitive feature of prison 
labor. The cast-iron hollow-ware branch of our trade has been the most severe 
sufferer from prison foundries. I do not exaggerate when I say that that branch of 
the industry, exc'ept in the higlier grades of ground hollow ware, has been practi- 
cally turned over to the i)rison foundries. The stove-plate branch has also suf- 
fered in thecheawr gi-ades of gmMls, but not to such a marked degree as the hollow- 
ware branch. The local molders’ unions took a Uuiding part in the agitation, 
which resulted in the constitutional amendment in the State of Now York which 
cjonfines the labor of convicts to supplying the wants of State or municipal insti- 
tutions. The same might be said regarding the agitation which is being carried 
on at each session of the ledslature of Ohio. 

The national union has also given its unqualified support to national legislation 
designed to prohibit interstate commerce in convict-made goods. I am of the 
opinion that such lejrislation is essential, that the reform movement in the more 
progre8.sive of our States should be rounded out and completed. It would be 
manifestly unfair that the citizens of States which had abolished the comi>etitive 
feature of their own prison factories should bo subject to the evil infiueucos of 
competition with the prison factories of other States. I believe such prohibitive 
legislation as I have indiisatei to be within the power of Congress, ana I have no 
hesitation in saying it would receive the very general approval both of organized 
labor and of those manufacturers who have suffered by the iniquitous competi- 
tion of convict-made goods. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Martin Fox, 

President Iron Molders' Union of Norlh America. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Did you have a vote in the local bodies or in the 
national convention before you formed this national committee?— A. No. At the 
convention of 1890 there was granted to the president authority to make overtures 
to the Defense Association for the purpose of bringmg the two bodies together, to 
see if we could arrive at some plan whereby we might avoid all difficulties, and 
the p^ns that were there outlined for the ^vemmentof the two bodies were sub- 
mitted to the local unions for approval. They were all indorsed, excepting one 
para^ph or one provision relating to the changing of the ratio of apprentices. 
All the others received the indorsement of the local Dodies. 

Q. Now, how many districts is the country divided up into?— A. I believe four 
districts. 

Q. Do the e^loyers and fhe enmloyees agree as to the wage scales in these 
districts?— A. With the membei’s of their association there is no question what- 
soever . The manufacturers outside of the association , with the exception of those 
in the New England btates, as a rule, have granted whatever general advance 
they have made in wages. Also, with any question coming up with the several 
manufacturers, wt have allowed them to use this same procure in taking up the 
cases; that is, in making the comparisons with prices paid by competitors in that 
district. 

Q. In tbe division of these districts the employers have had the advantage that 
all other members in that district agree on this scale as to the hours in the dis- 
trict, and consequently they are all on the same basis?— A. Di the district. 

8 . No privil^e as to that?— A. No. 

. Then your wa^ are graded in the same way as far as the district goes, so 
tliere is no competition there with outsiders?— A. None whatever. Any inequality 
in prioeemay at any time be taken up by either side. 
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Q. So by your subdivision into districts in tliis way you have managed to cover 

the whole country?— A. Yes. , ,i au* o 

Q. And the several manufacturers and foundrymen have done the same thing?— 
A. Only the stove manufacturers. 

Q. The foundrymen are attempting it?— A. Attempting it now, yes. 

Q. So this serves two purposes— a i)erfect and etjuitable equalization of wages 
and hours of the men and better rates for the manufacturers themselves?— A. 
Yes; they recognize that fact fully. 

Q. In the convict labor matter— isn’t it only about one State that gives you any 
competition on hollow ware, and that is Pennsylvania? Are there any other 
States prisons engaged in the manufacture of hollow ware?- A. Jeffersonville, 
Ind., Chester, HI., Columbus, Ohio. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) On State account or private account?— A. Private 
account. 

UndcT the contract system?— A. Yes; piece-price plan is about the same 
thing. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you in your national association a strike or 
defense fund?— A. Yes; we set 58 p(!r cent of our receipts aside for a defense fund. 

(J. Is that used jis a stationary fund, drawing interest and subject to increase, 
or 18 it paid out for the benefit of members on strike?— A. We keep the fund at 
interest. Of course it has been drawn on largely in the last 5 months in the 
contest of Cleveland. We pay very heavy strike benefits— $T a week— and we 
usually take care of the memuer after the strike is settled it he can not get work. 
We supported a strike at San Francisco for 20 months and at Indianapolis for 24 
months. In both these cities the strike was practically lost, but the members 
did not secure work and we supported them for that length of time. If a strike 
is declared off and the members can not stJcuro work we generally continue the 
supiKirt of them until such time as we find it unnecessary. 

Q. With the Defense Association how many strikes have you had?— A. None 
since the agreement. 

Q. Has your national body, I moan your whole union, incTcased in th(^ last 10 
years?— A. In the last 10 years, yes; considerable. 

Q. I think you said what your memliership is now?— A. About 05 pe^ cent. 

O. Of the whole number of mohhu's of the United States?— A. Yes. In that we 
include also moldors of less skill than is ordinarily required in the stove-molding 
and macliinery branch of the trade, as in agricultural and even malleable iron 
work where machinery is being introduced to a gi*eat e.xtent. It is practically 

B to eliminate the highly skilled molder in a short time from tnese latter 
les. 

Q, You have at the present time no matter of irritation except probably this 
underidtKl apprentice question?— A, Yes; this undecided apprentice question, and 
the (piestion that has ueen attempted to be enforced by the National Founders’ 
Association at Cleveland. 

As an old trades-unionist, what is your opinion of the benefits to the employer 
and employee of this present system of agreements? Do you think they are 
thorougiily Inmeficial to both parties?- A. Thoroughly so, yes; recognized so by 
all who have given the matter a trial. 

0. When you made this arrangement did you have in view any other body that 
had been formed in this country or Europe, to somewhat copy after in making 
the agreement?— A. No; it struck me as quite original from the fact that both 
sides were represented by equal numbers. We have no arbitrator in the matter. 

Q. Has this arrangement of yours been talked of in the trade journals?— A. 
Oh, yes; in all the trade journals to a considerable extent. 

Q. Have you seen it discussed by other national unions?— A. Yes. 

Q. How is it usually received?— A, Not with great favor. 

Q. Not with gi’eat favor?— A. No. 

Q. Is it the idea, they hate to give up the strike?— A. Perhaps I should modify 
my negative answer a little by saying that some national b()die8 are inclined 
to think that our trade is better adapted for the operation of such aCTeements, 
from the fact that there are distinct classifications of the molding trade and that 
it is possible to deal with representative employers’ associations of one class, so 
that there is an identity of interest on both sides. That, of course, is the case as 
applied to the stove manufacturers. But with the National Founders’ Associa- 
tf(m, which is a composite organization, we have also been fairly successful in 
establishing a uniform rate of wages in the large foundry centers. By that I 
mean such centers as Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburg, and others. In New 
Ycnrk wa^ rule a little higher for obvious reasons, thus demonstrating that 
the oppoeation of those referred to is not well-gounded. 
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Q. Do yon think this principle of nationalarbitratkm^dtheftxinffof wa^^etc., 
is adapt-M to other trades than yours?— A. It seems tome it would he to sal trades 
where comi>etition is so general as it is in the foundry business. It could not be 
applied to the building trades, it seems to me— not so generally. They are more 
local— governed entirely by local conditions. Competition from the outside may 
be in the materials, but not so much among the workmen themselves. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Though you opiK)8e compulsory arbitration, what would 
you say to a law that would reijuire both parties to a labor difficulty to make an 
attempt to arbitrate their differences?— A. I doubt whether it could w made prac- 
tical. I do not know how you could tell an employer or employee that he must 
arbitrate and, if he did, that he must comply with th(‘ award. 

Q. If it could be made practical, do you think it involves a corretrt principle 
and would be a benefit to the public?— A. Of course I am so much imbued with 
our idea thnt I am hardly comiieteiit to pas.s an opinion on that; but I would say 
this, that through education and practical exiauience in arbitration w«^ caniuu;oni- 
plish more than to attemiit by coercive measures or by any legislative measures to 
bring about the results we dt'sire. There is nothing b ► compel workingmen to com- 
ply with the award excepting their organization. We sav t«) our members that, 
“If the decision is made, you must comi»ly with it.*' We can not make that 
man work, though. But w«‘ can say to another man. “ This man does not want 
to work: you ste]» into his pbuie.’* And we protect him in it. It would reouire 
organizjition, it stvms tt) me, on both sides in order to makt* it practicable to 
attem])t it. 

O. (By Mr. Lik'IIMan.) How would you roach difficulties iM'twetm employer 
and (iiniiloyee, where lht‘ public had a very large interest in the imnn^diatt' decision 
of the (iU(‘stiou involved, lik(i a strcot-car strike or a strike on a steam railroad or 
the anthracite coal strike?— A. 1 would say, if tin* (‘inidoyees are organized in a 
reputaVde organization and they demand an arbitration, tln^ law should go so far 
as to say to these iieonb*, •• You must grant them arbitration. If you df> not, we 
have a national board of arbitration that shall iinpiire into the workings of your 
institution.” 

Q. To that extent you would favor compulsory arbitration ?— A. ItscKmisbnne, 
to make it practicable, you must have the c<msent of both parties. It is the only 
way it could be madti effective— to show up the exact condition existing with that 
coriioratioii. It is only tlie coi'iiorations that we come in (iontact wdth that we 
have any trouble with— that is, so far as the rei'ognition of the trades union 
goes. They as a rule jiay tin* wages adopted by the union and as paid by foundiy- 
men who abide bv union rules and wage regulations. 

Q. Indirectly, then, they recogniztj the union.do they not?— A. Yes; indirectly. 
I do not call that r(*co^niition. We have the strange spetdacle in that they will 
toll me if I go to investigate a grievance. “Now, Mr. Fox, undei*stand we recognize 
your coming here as a moldi‘r, Imt we will not give your organization recogni- 
tion.” I usually tell them, “ If you do not recogiiize me in my official iK)8ition,I 
certainly can do no business with you.” And after talking the matter over we 
are sometimes abb; to bring thc'm around, and in nine cases out f>f ten we are able 
to effect a settlement in that way. But they do refuse to recognize any official of 
a trade organization. 

Q. Is there not a t(*ndoncy in recent years t(> a greater rt^cognition of organized 
lab()r?— A. Most decidedly, 

Q. Now I want to ask you a little about molding by machinery. Is that largely 
confined to the malleable-iron trade?— A. It confines itself strictly to the smaller 
castings and where there are many duplicates made of the one piece. 

Q. How is it done, in a general way?— A. Of course it would be hard to describe 
it for you. unless you had some knowledge of the molding trade itself. Generally 
yaking, the most difficult operation in molding these small castings is with- 
drawing the pattern from the sand. If the molder allows the pattern to swerve 
in any way, the mold surface is liable to be disturbed and thus necessitate its 
repair by the hand tool. In the ca.se of stripping-plate machines, the pattern is 
withdrawn through a plate by a mechanical operation, and, being iierfectly 
adjusted, there is no danger of disturbing the mold surface. It will be H<jen that 
tliis mt*chanism supplants some of the greatest skill of the molder eng^ed on this 
class of work, and the molding of the piece is greatly simplified. There are a 
lar^ variety of machines, some designed to draw the patterns as already descrilHjd, 
and others to pack the sand in the mold. 

Q. There has to be a great deal of hand work with that, does there not?— A. Yes; 
considerable. 

Q. Is the process quicker?— A. Very much. We are hopeful that in a short 
time we can overcome the difficulty that is being met with, if we can agree with 
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employers’ associations on the wage system which shall ^vail in the operataon 
of thew machines. The wage question is the real point of friction m the machine 
problem. But as I have said we hoite to agree eventually upon the naatter. A 
irreat deal of opiKisition has been met with from employers who fear that we want 
to “ control the machine,” that is, as to output. That is not our purpose, for the 
Iron Holders’ Union is on record as favoring the fullest development of the mold- 


ing machine. « , , , 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it really a machine, or sets of plates and other appli- 
ances?— A. It is what you might call improved appliances rather than a macnme. 

Q. Have these approved appliances displaced manv men?— A. Well, not to my 
own knowledge. It seems to me the demand has oecome greater and greater 
year after year , especially in the case of agricultural and farming implements. In 
the case of steel and also in malleable iron, it has been brought in so many ways 
into the construction of electrical machinery , street cars, and so on , and the demand 
has l)een so great that I feel it has not made any inroads on the molder. 
(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., December 7, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF DE. ISAAC A. HOUEWICH, 

Specialist on the law concerning labor unions. 

The commission met at 10.42 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Dr. Isaac A. Hourwich was introduced as a witness, and, being diily sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Please state your name, post-office address, and occu- 
pation.— A. Isaac A. Hourwich. I am at i)re8ent in the Government service, 
ti'anslator at the Bureau of the Mint, and reside at Washington, 703 Thirteenth 
street N E. 

Q. I understand that you have some papers to present on the question of the 
incoiqioration of trades unions.— A. Yes. 

Q. And also employers’ liability laws?— A. I have not reduced anything on 
employers’ liability to writing. I will simply speak offhand. As to this other 
subject, that I thought of great importance, I put it down on paper, so as to be 
more concise and to consume less time of the commission. 

Q. What opportunities have you had in the study of this labor question?— A. I 
was, in the first place, interested in that question as a student. 1 taught statistics 
in the University of Chicago, and I made statistical investigations with the assist- 
ance of my class of students. We made a special study of the question of the 
unemployed in 1 893, Furthermore, I practiced law for 7 years in this country, and 
for 3 years I was counsel to a large organization of labor in New York City, the 
United Brotherhood of Cloak Makers; and I have also occasionally rendered legal 
services to other labor organizations in New York City. There was considerable 
litigation there, with the main object of establishing the status of the labor union 
as a corporation or an organization before the law. I may flatter myself with 
having been successful in having every point raised by me upheld by the supreme 
court of the -State of New York; and that, of course, put me to the study of the 
labor question in all its aspects from the legal standpoint. 

Q. What are your views on the incorporation of trades unions?— A. I consider 
that there ought to be a special law passed which would be adapted to the needs 
of labor unions as corporations sui generis. I consider that a labor organization 
can not be incorrorated under any of the existing laws for the incor^ration of 
business or any other corporations, Decause they are not adapted to the particular 
needs of labor organizations. There is a Federal law for the incorporation of 
labor unions, but that Federal law, in the first place, is limited as to its scope. It 
embraces only national labor unions, such as extend over more than one State, 
and are able to have headquarters in the city of W ashington. Now that, of course, 
would prevent a large number of organizations which extend even over more than 
one State from incorporating under the Federal trade union law. For exam- 
l^e, the organization with which 1 am familiar, the United Brotherhood of Cloak 
Makers, has branches in New York State, in New Jersey, and in Connecticut. 
Now, that would come within the scope of the national or Federal law. At the 
same time it would be utterly useless and unwieldy for them to have headquar- 
ters at Washington. It is too remote; they have no bnsinesb here, and they are 
not a national organization in a strict sense of the word. Still they embrace 
jffobably about 15,000 workmen. 
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Q. In what form, then, would you make an incorporation law of that charaoter?— 
A. A law which 1 would suggest ought to grant uie labor organizations a spec^ 
form of corporate existence. A labor organization organized as a corporation 
ought to have power expressly granted by law to make contracts for the employ- 
ment of its members; and there ought to be also a provision to do away with the 
technical difficulties which present themselves in the enforcement of such con- 
tracts— in the way, for example, of the distinction which is usually drawn between 
the corporation as such and its members. We have made contracts under the 
general corporation law of New York. I have gone over it a little in this ^t)er, 
but I can state that orally. We made contracts. There were a number of diffi- 
culties presented. For example, the first question would be as to the damap 
we sustained as an organization from a breach of contract on the part of the 
employer. The contract was made by us as an organization. We had to prove 
damage to us as an organization and not to the individual workmen. The 
chief object of the contracts in the tailoring trade is to secure a uniform rate of 
wages for a certain iieriod of time. I will go a little into details. Now, the cloak- 
making trade, which is practically ladies’ tailoring, is a season trade. They have 
two seasons during the year. They generally make contrac^ts with their employ- 
ers for each season, so that twice a year contracts are made with employers. 
Those contracts where the union intervenes are made by the union; where the 
union does not intervene they are made either individually by every workman 
with the employer, or, as this is a very unsatisfactory way for the employer, he 
generally calls a meeting of the shop, a shop meeting, and tells them to select a 
committee and to arrange upon the rate of compensation. It is piecework, and 
so there can be no uniform rate. They must go over tlKi styles of garments and 
agree upon a certain price for every gai-ment. The workman must see what kind 
of work there is in order to prevent differences in the height of the season, and 
the needs of the employer of labor reciuire a contract to be made for the entire 
season. Now, when a contract of that nature is made by the union for the em- 
ployees, which is generally considered by both parties a more satisfactory way of 
arranging affairs, then, should there be any breach of contract on the part of the 
employer, as it very often happens, there is this difficulty in enforcing the con- 
tract. When, for example, he tells his workmen that he can not pay 76 cents for 
a garment, that he will pay them 50 cents, because the trade does not warrant 
the original price, if the workmen will insist upon the terms made by the 
and he will tell them he can not employ them, and discharge them, that wUl 1^, 
under the tenns of the contract, wnich is usually in writing, a br(ja<;h of that 
contract. Now, if it be a case of an individual discharged before the expiration 
of the term without just cause, he can go to court for damages resultmg from 
loss of employment, w hen it is a breach of contract with the orgami^tion, then 
this difficulty arises: Should the individual workman go to court, he is not a 
party to the contract made by the organization with the employer, and con^ 
quently he can recover nothing. When, on the other hand, the imion comes into 
court, the answer is made that the union as such has sustained no (mmages, or 
at least can prove no damages from the fact that the contract was broken and its 
members have sustained ^mage. There may be a mor;U damage, but not one 
which can be readily assessed in dollars and cents. Now , this, as a iimtter of law , is 
so as far as the ordinary corporation is concerned, but it is certeinly inco^ect, in 
view of the peculiar conditions of the labor agreement. If, for 
or a hundred workmen make a voluntary association and make a contr^t with the 
employer of labor, and that employer of labor discharges either aU of them or any 
of mem before the expiration of the term, without just cause, sunply becau^ he 
wants them to work below the stipulated rates— then they comd go to coim ana 
the court would certainly sustain them, because they as a partnership,^ to My, 


they are entitled to compensation for the lose of time. It is certmny a 
uuomaly when some fifty or a hundred or a thousand men ^ these 

T»rivileges as soon as they take out a charter under the laws of the State, oeMUM 
then the one thousand men, who are practically the conxiration, are declar^ nOT 
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court — ^the case of the United Brotherhood of Cloak Makera v. Gurewiti^^ I 
argued as follows; I said that the distinction between the ordinary corporation 
atm a labor union consists in tiiis; An ordinary corporation is ® 
capitals: people come and contribute, each so much money, but they take no 

interesb as such in the management of the corporation except through e*ecv* 
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ive offlcerB. A labor organization may have a little capital invested in the shape 
of dues, which is generally barely sufficient to cover the running expenses, but 
what they do invest is skilled labor. It is, so to say , a corporation of inen investing 
their labors, and (consequently, that being the case, there is a perfect identity of 
interests, as far as employment is concerned, between the members of a corpora- 
tion and the corporation itself. But the law has no form which would recognize 
that distinction. The existing forms of corporate law never concern themselves 
with tliis pecculiar form of combination, liecause of the fact that up to a very 
recent date the law in general looked with great suspicion upon any combina- 
tions of either capital or labor, and as a matter of fact even to-day combinations 
of capital, for example, in some cases, or combinations of labor, are not favored by 


f^consider that this is an age of organization, both of capital and of labor. We 
can no more go back to-day to the scattered condition of industry of a hundred 
years ago than we could ih > without the locomotive. It stands tf) reas< )n that mod- 
em industry recjuires larg(i combinations of. capital, and it requires also, as a cor- 
ollary, combinations of labor. As a matbu’ of fact, it is the interest of the 
employers which refpiires that labor should be combined. In large enterjirises 
the employer has no opportunity of dealing individually with every employee 
upon the merits of the individual case. He must make uniform rules, and inas- 
much as the other party has also rights recognized by the law, the laborers must 
select some sort of a committee to represent their demands, their side of it, 
and that is usually done whether there is a union or no union; so, as I say, the 
interests of moilern industry re(piire that both capital and labor should have the 
utmost freedom in combination, as far as it benehts the interests of industry and 


the general welfare. 

Q. Now, have you apap(?r on this very question? — A. Yes; I have that paper on 
this very question. 

Mr. FARquHAR. If you do not intend to discuss the (piestion further orally, 


will you phjase submit tln^ paper now? 

The Witness (reading). This is an age of combiimtion and consolidation. 
The cor|KU'atioii has as legitimate a place in our modem industrial organization as 
the steam engine. It is only in those countries which are most backward in their 
industrial (levelopment, such as Russia, e. g., that the State still looks with suspi- 
cion upon coriKirations. Yet evtui in this country the old view still governs the 
leg^ status of the organization of labor. The trade or labor union is at best only 
tolerated by the law. What is known as “ imblic opinion ” views it as a sort of a 
reservoir filled with infiammablo chemicals, which are at any moment ai)t to 


eirolode. 

In truth, labor unions are created by the growth of capital, and are as necessary 
to our modern industrial order as corporations or combinations of capital. The 
old j)atriarchal relation of raasttT anil servant is gone; the master no longer deals 
individually with each employee. A coi*poration or a large firm has hundreds, 
often thousands, of employees, for whom it issues uniform rules as to wages, 
hours of lalx)r,etc. Now, the fundamental law of this country is “ freedom of 
contract.” The terms of employment are 8upiH>8ed tii be fixed by mutual agree- 
ment between emidoyiu* and employee. It is a bargain, like any other bargain, 
where the buyer tries to buy as cheap as he can anil the seller tries to sell as dear 
as he can. But where the employer bids for the help of 1,000 hands at once, how 
can they who sell the labor of their hands assert their terms unless they combine 
for the purpose? Individual bargaining will not avail; the employer will not pay, 
for identically the same lalxir, to one man more than to the other; in fact, the 
employer can not do it. The terms of the labor contract must be uniform for 
eacn class of employment. , . ^ 

In most States the law has recognized this necessity, and statutes have been pas^d 
declaring “ peaceable cooi>eration among workmen for the purpose of obtaining 
an advance in the rate of wages or maintaining the same ” not within the law of 
conspiracy. Still it has been done in a very imperfect manner, and practically 
the labor union has as yet no standing in court. As the law stands to-day, a con- 
tract made between an employer and a labor organization in relation to the terms 
of employment is very difficult, if at all callable, of enforcement at law. 

I whftll take up the law of the State of New York, first, because I am more 
familiar with it as far as it liears on this subject; and, second, because it is proba- 
bly more liberal than the laws of other industrial States. 

First of fidl, letois consider the status of the labor union. It may be either an 
unincorporat^ association of workmen or a corporation. 

It must be admitted that under the existing laws a trade union has a more 
unhampered course if it does not incorporate at all. It is then free to choose any 
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legitimate line of activity open to an individual, without coming in conflict with 
the provisions of a corporation law not adapted to the special nwxls of labor 
umons. There is a Federal law for the incorporation of labor unions, but it rtsiuires 
the headquarters to be loc'^ated in Washington. This provision makes it inaiipli- 
cable to any but the great national bodies. An organization, such as, e. g., the 
United Brotherhood of Cloak Makers, which has branches in New York and New 
Jersey, with a membership of about 15,000, can not incorporate under the Federal 

The New York State law of corporations divides them into stock conxirations 
and non-stock corporations, the latter being again dividixl into membership cniriK)- 
rations and religious corporations. Prior to the latest revision of the corporation 
laws there existed a law for the organization of coojierative companies, i. e.. such 
associations where the stocrkholders contribute not only their money, but also and 
chiefly their labor. The name was retained by the revisers, but the law itself 
was repealed and no other law enacted to take its place. How is a lalwr organi- 
zation to inc.orporate under these laws? If it incorporatt^ as an ordinary mem- 
bership corporation, it is no more than a mere social club. Its chief inirjMiBe, 
“ cooperation for the purpose of obtaining an advance in tin* rate of wages,” can 
not l>e accomplished, for it would be Wyond the powers of a sixdal club and 
would fall within the definition of the objects of a business (?oriM)ration. Tr) 
incoiq)t)rate as a business corporation is impracticable. It would imisise uinm the 
labor union the necessity to have a canital stock and to increase it frtun time to 
time; no assessments could be levied for current expenses; no “stockholder*’ 
would forfeit his membership by non})ayment of dm^s; no memlKT could be dis- 
ciplined; stock could be sold by individual members to outsiders wlio do not 
belong iu the trade, but may btj interested in having a controlling voice in the 
councils of the organization. In other words, a labor union is in its very nature 
different from a business (sorporation. 

In 1897, being elected counsel to the United Brotherhood of Cloak Makers, I 
was confronted with this problem of incoriioration. In the absence of law on 
the subject we had to make law, and we accordingly incor])orated as a “ coop- 
erative corporation,” leaving it to futuri^ litigation to construe the ]K)wers of such 
a corporation. We had one case in th(» New York supreme court, where the 
defense of iiltra vires was raiseo against us, and we were sustained by the court. 
Yet the decision in this case (!an hardly be said to have established a precedent, 
since the opinion did not go into a full discussion of the aspects of a “ cooperative 
corporation,’* nor was it passed upon by a higher court. 

Next comes the question as to the methods of enforcing the labor contracts. It 
is a sad commentary on our law that a labor union has prat;tically no other rem- 
edy than a strike against a violation of the labor contra(‘t by the employer. 

A contract with an employer may be made by the union, as contracting party, 
or by the individual workmen. The latter method has been practiced in the tai- 
loring trades in New York City. Aside, however, from its unwieldiness, none but 
an utterly unintelligent employer, such as the average sweat-shop “ boss,*’ would 
enter into such a contract, for it would bind him to keep (*very workman who 
hapiiened to be with him at th(! time the contract was made. Nor does it serve 
the ends of the union, since it leaves the employer free to hire additional help 
not belonging to the union. On the otW liand, it places the individual member 
of the union in a position where he may override the decisions of the maiority of 
the organized bod^y, since under the technical form of the (contract he is the party 
to the same and may modify its terms by agreement with the employer. 

The only method that suggests itself is therefore a contract made by the union, 
as such, with the employer. But when the contract is taken into court the union 
can prove none but nominal damages. Supiiost) the employer has declarwl a 
reduction of, say, 10 per cent on the agreed rates before the expiration of the con- 
tractual term, and has locked out the members of the union, who insisted ujxm 
union rates. The individual memliers who lost their piwitions have suffered dam- 
age, but the union is a coqioration, and as such distinct from its memliers. 
Being a cooperative corporation, it can make no profit on its contracts for itself, 
and consequently can sustain no damages through a violation of the contracts. 

Of course legal ingenuity will suggest some device to so frame the labor c/intrac^t 
as to bring it within the established rules of damages. But it means that a per- 
fectly legitimate end must be sought to be obtained under disguise. 

And lastly, there is always open the defense of duress. Very often the agree- 
ment is reached in the course of or in the apprehension of a strike. Whenever 
the agreement is sued upon by the union it is met with the defense that the agree- 
ment had been obtained by threats to injure the defendant’s business in case he 
would not agree to the terms of the union. That such threats, expressed or 
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implied, are arCtnally resortwl to may be freely conceded. The cinestion is, how- 
ever, 1 h a threat to injure the defendant’s business unlawful? 

It goes without saying that a threat to commit violence gainst the person or 
proi)erty of an employer or anvoiie else is within the purview of the penal stat- 
utes proliibiting threats, etc. But there are cases where one may inflict an injury 
upf)n another without Injcoming liable therefor, either civilly or criminally. If 1 
build on my vacant lot adjoining rny neighbor’s house it will shut out the light 
from the same and its rental income will go down— a fact familiar to every land 
lord in the upi>er ])art of Manhattan Island; yet I would not be liable in damages 
to my neighbor. And if I offer to my neighbor to sell him that lot at my own 
fi^ire, threatening that I shall otherwise erect a building on it and thus cause 
him a loss on the value of his projwrty, I am not liable. Similarly, if a walking 
delegate threatens a manufacturer of ladies’ garments that unless he accedes to 
the teniiH of the union a strike will be kept on in his factory until the end of the 
season, and he will lose his orders, which will go to his competitors, it is not 
against the law. Yet, at least in one case, I have had the experience that a 
defense allejpng, in the vaguest possibhj terms, threats “ to injure the defendant’s 
business,” with(jut sp(icifying any unlawlul act, was sustaim^d by Judge Truax, of 
the N(5W York supreme court, as a suflicient defense (on a demurrer). The case 
is jjrobably not an exception. 

In general, it (‘an rujt be said that the right of workmen to refuse, by concerted 
action, to work for an eiiiployer, if the terms do not suit them, has received 
uinpialified recognition. Tin; (HUiimon law regards every strike as a conspiracy. 
The N(!W York statute (exempts from this inhibition a strike for the purpose of 
obtaining an advance in wagt^s or for opposing a reduction of wages. But as this 
statute creates an exception from the common law, it will, under the familiar 
rule, 1 m! (‘-onstriu'd strictly ; anything not expimsly contained in it is still governed 
by (umimon-law principles. Now, a strike is not always the result of differences 
as to th(^ rate of wag(^s, and contracts are often made by pea(;eable agi’eement, 
without resorting to a strike, for other purposes as imi>ortant to the union as an 
advanc(‘ in the rate of wages. 

One of the fundamental demands nersisted in by every union and strenuously 
opposed by employers is what is called the “ recognition of the union.” The 
demand i.s usually regarded by the emnloyers as an encroachment upon what is 
twdmicallv known as •• the freedom of laljibr.” As a matter of fact, however, it 
is identical with similar restrictions inserted in every contract, whereby one i)arty 
agrees to deliver goods or render services to another. If a railway company bids 
tor transportation of tr(H)ps at so much soldier, it is quite natural for it to 
stipulate that it shall luive tin* exclusive privilege of transportation between the 
particular jioints (umtemplah'd in the contract. If a labor organization makes a 
contrai’t ol emidoyment, it must insist uikui a similar provision, lest its contnict 
should Iwcxnne ino])(U’ative. Indeed, the diunand of an employer for help is elas- 
tic, subject to expansion and contraction. He has the privilege of laying off as 
many hands as may at any time suiierfluous to him. If he should reserve the 
further privilege subseiiuently re^Aac’ing them by outsiders who are not bound 
by the terms of tlie union contract, it would enable him to practically rescind the 
contriwt with the union without o^K'nly saying so. 

No loss iiniKirtant is the injury to the dis(*i}dine of the organized body, which 
must inevitably result from suffering a numl>er of outsiders, not subject to the 
jiirisdictioii of that body, to work side by side with the members of the imion. 
A union of workmen will avail itself priinarily of the same remedies as a single 
hired man to enforce the terms of its hiring. In case of a breach of contract on 
the part of the employer, the individual employee may quit; if he is reasonably 
certain that he is wanted by his employer he may thus succeed in obtaining 
redress. But when one-half of the force of a factory do not belong to the union, 
what will it avail the other half to quit, under similar circumstances, if the out- 
siders will remain at work? Whoever has had any experience on the labor side 
of tins matter is forced to the conclusion that a union can sooner cx>ncede a redno- 
tion in the rate of wages than waive this fundamental demand. Now, what is 
the attitude of the law on this subject? 

The appellate division of the New York supreme court has lately made a hew 
departure (in the case of Duns v. United Portable Hoisting Engineers, decided in 
1808) by adopting the view of the British House of Lords, which has unqualifiedly 
recospiized the right of a labor union to refuse to work with non-union men and to 
demand the discharge of non-nnion men where union members are employed- 
Tlria view is at variance with New York precedents— e. g., the case of Curran v, 
Qftlen, decided by the court of appeals as late as 1881, where a similar demand by 
a labor union was held to be an unlawful interference with the right of every 
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citusen to work at whatever terms he chooses. It remains yet to be seen whether 
the liberal view of the supreme court will be upheld by the court of appeals. 

From all this it may be seen that the law has not kept pace with the industrial 
growth of this country. The old common-law hostility to "combinations in 
restraint of trade ” has blocked the way of combinations of capital as well as of 
combinations of labor. Both have developed, however, although denied the 
opportunity to invoke the assistance of the law. It can not be gainsaid that this 
is an anommous condition. These legal relics of a past age handicap labor more 
than capital. 

My brief acquaintance with both employers and employees in the New York 
tailoring trade convinces me that this condition exercises a aemoralizing influence 
upon lK)th employers and employees. Manufacturers make contracts with labor 
unions as a mere matter of form. 1 could name many a cloak manufac;turer who 
told me, while affixing his signature to the cx>ntract, that he did not think it was 
worth the paper it was written on, and that it could not be enforced. I know of 
many prominent cloak manufacturers who violated their agreements no sooner 
than they were made; some of them confessed it to me confidentially. On the 
other hand, the union, knowing that its agreements must yet be tested in court 
before their validity may be established, is sometimes impelled to make unreason- 
able demands upon the employers, such, e. g., as the dejMisit of cash or promissory 
notes as security for the faithful perfonuance of the agreement; and, what is still 
more important, having little exptictation of obtaining redress in court, the union 
quite naturally resorts to the strike, whenever practicable, as the only efficient 
method to settle its differences with the employer. 

What is imi>eratively needed, is a frank recognition by the law of combinations 
of labor for tne object of fixing the terms of the joint c.ontract of emplo^ent. 
The law ought to recognize the peculiar nature of the trade union as distinct 
from an ordinary business corporation. There ought t») be a law permitting the 
incorporation of asstxdations of workmen in a mannei to give efficiency to their 
contracts with employers of labor. The law should expressly recognize the 
identity of interest lietween the association and its memhers; it should be so 
framed that a breach of a joint contract of employment would give the union a 
right of action for the dam^es sustained by its memliers through resulting loss 
of wages or employment. The Bco|)e of this enabling ac't must be sufficiently 
broad to include all legitimate objects for which agreements are to-day made 
between labor unions and employers. 

This would virtually introduce arbitration by the courts in labor disputes, thus 
to some extent superseding the strike by ordinary methods of settling disputes in 
organized society. 

It is one of the first steps to lie taken it it is desired to create a modus vivendi 
l)etween capital and labor instead of the i)re8ent state of warfare. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Yourpaiwr states a remedy when the employer fails 
to ke^ a contract?— A. Yes. 

Q. What remedy would you have in case the corporation of the workmen, which 
you suggest, fails to keep its contract?— A. Well, I think the remedy which the 
union would have if a law along these lines wei e adopted would be pecuniary 
damages for a breach of contract on the part of the employer. Pecuniary dam- 
ages could be collected from the union just the same. In the tailoring trade 
in New York, for example, you will find very often that the union is far more 
responsible than the em^oyer. Yon will find there employers who are not worth 
$100, who have a few machines and employ about 00 men— these sweat-shop bosses. 
A union, no matter how small and how weak, has always a couple of tnousand 
dollars in its treasury; so, consequently, in the matter of enforcing contracts, they 
stand on an eq[^l footing. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLIPS.) Suppose that the damage would be much larger than 
what they had in the treasury. How would it be collected?— A. That would of 
course mean that there would be a judgment which could not be collected. There 
are thouaaudB of such ^gmeuts rendered in the courts of New York between 
private 'bueinese men. When you have a judgment and you can not collect any- 
thing on execution, that is a case which must be contemplated in all commercial 
intercourse. 

U. Would the labor unions be willing to have such a law where they might be 
h^ subject to damages in very large sums?— A. I do not see why they snonld 
not At least the law can not nve any such privileges to a labor union which it 
would deny to an employer, ana there is a mutual aneemeut that if the employer 
suffers damage by reason of breach of contract by the employees he can sue. As 
a matter of fact, you will find that in some cases employers of labor, to secure 
this, demand a deposit on the part of the union or of the individual employee* 
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In the tailoring; trade, for example, in New York it is quite customary for an 
employer to withhold the jiayment of a portion of wages as a security that the 
employee will not leavf; him l>efore the expiration of the term. That is practiced 
in regard to cutters. For example, cutters are genei’ally in great demand, il they 
know tlieir trade; and if a manufatiturer of clothing secures a good cutter he 
generally agrees to jjay him good wages, but he will certainly want him to stay 
in his employment throughout tlie season, because otherwise he might stay so 
long as the demand for cutters is not so large and then (piit him just in the height 
of th(j season, when he(;anget a better i)osition at better terms; so as security 
the (finployer in this case generally withholds a poi-tion ol the wages from week 
to wetik, which is paid over at the expiration of the contractual term. Now , that 
is generally sufficient security, and that, of course, can also bo done in case of a 
(!ontra<*t with labor organizations. For (‘xample, if the wages should lie, say, 
$ir) a w((ek,$J{ could be withheld and paid <wer at the expiration of the term, pro- 
vided the terms of the contract are lived up to. That would certainly give as 
good a guaranty to the employer as tin* employer would have in a good many 
(^ases in New York. The great complaint in the sweat shojis is that the workman 
never knows wlndher he will get pay tor his work or not. The condition tluire is 
this: Ther<‘ are large w'arehousemen. as th(‘y ar(‘ called, wdio only keep designers 
and cutt(‘rs. They make the* jjatterns, and then they send out all the work to con- 
tractors— sulKMmtractors. A subcontractor has generally enough money to pay a 
month's rent. Veuw often he has not that. Then ho borrows tlie money from the 
warehouseman, ifij has no niom^y to buy machines. Machines are cheap. You 
can get a Standard inac-hiiieor a Household machim* there for about $10, but he has 
not the in<uu‘y to buy that $10 machine. So he rents that machine; he hires it, 
from imui who deal in thosi^ machines, at a stated figure; they have a number of 
those machines and rent them out. He pays for his macdiine at tlu' end of the 
month; nrobably he jiaysone month ahead, but that probably does not reiiuire very 
much. Now, he is intrusted by the warehouseman veiy often with a tliousand 
dollars' worth i d' work. When he (hdivers the work it is passed upon by the exam- 
iner, and if it is found satisfactory he gets a check; but it very often hatqwns that 
he makt's away wdth the check. Workmen have worked wn‘(‘ks and weeks and 
have Ikh'U left without a cent for their families, and certainly can not recover. 
So, as a matter of fact, in a giMul manycas(*s,tlu‘ employer is no more resiKUisible 
than any of tlu> ])oorest kinds of labor unions, and there is no redress in these 
cases, Th«' United iJrotherln jod of (Uoakniakers has succee<led to a certain extent 
in weeding out that evil by iustTting a provi.sion in its contracts with the manu- 
facturers making them liabh; ff)r loss of wages resulting from the insolvency of 
the sweat-sh(q> bosses (»r of the contractors. That has worked very efficiently. 
In the first place, in a couple of cases, after manufacturers have lost a few hun- 
drt'd dollars, tlu'y have become more careful in the selection t)t their contractors. 
In some cases, for example, the manufacturers have taken pains to ascertain the 
financial rt's]M)nsibility of the contractor; in other cases they take deposits from 
the contractor t)r withhold a certain portion t)f his i)ay until they ai e satisfied that 
the hands are paid. A number of measures w’ere resorted to which were entirely 
within the ])ower of the manufacturers while they were not within the i>ower of 
the workmen— the workmen could not ])rotect themselves wutlnmt that measure. 
But oiit*»id(‘ of that particular branch of the tailoring trade and outside of those 
factories which art* under the union rules— and that is not a majority— in a great 
majority of all the tailoring establishments in the city of New York where, I 
BUpiK>8e, al>out 50,000 workmen, if not more, are employed, there is absolutely no 
security for a workman that he will be paid for the work h(i has done. 

Q. (By Mr. Faik^uhau.) Is there nothing at all under tlu) lien la\v of the State 
of New York to ct)ver that';:'— A. No; there is nothing; there i.s a lien law in regard 
to the building trades. There is also an artisjius' lien which covers every trade 
practically, but the trouble with the artisans' lien is this: In order to be protected 
by the terius of the law’ the workman must hold on to the work; the moment the 
work is delivered there is no lien, and in all these cases the w’ork is generally deliv- 
ered first and the money is mid over to the contractor, who is technically an 
employer of labor, and then the contractor will spirit liimself away. There is no 
penal liability, btHiause he is not the agent of the warehouseman. If he were an 
agent, of course, that would lie different; but he is simply civilly liable and that 
is all. There is a law to protect working women in New York State which makes 
an employer, who fails to pay the wages of his female employees, liable to arrest 
in case execution is returned unsidisfied. But that applies only to working women; 
it does not apply to workingmen, to those people who have families to support. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) How’ would it affect, for instance, the railroad broBier- 
hoooB, where they would be siied for damages? They might cease work and go 
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on a strike and the damages might be very, veiy large indeed to the railroads. 
Wonld they be willing to have snch a law? So far as I have talked with n^presen- 
tatives of large labor organizations they fear bwjoming responsible; that their 
organizations conld l>e broken up if they were to be mulcted in damages.— A. Of 
course, I do not claim to be a spwialist in this particnlar branch and have had no 
personal experience in this line; but judging from my general familiarity with 
the law and the facts in this kind of employment. I should judge that in the first 
place it would be utterly unreasonable ol the pari, of any labor organizatiou to 
expect the law to grant it such privileges as would not lie accorded to tlie employers 
of labor. 

Would the representatives of the Federation of Labor, say Mr. (lompers and 
the executive board, lie willing to have such a law?— A. Of course, I can not sjHjak 
for the American Federation of Labor: I am in no wav connected with it. 

Q. Or the railroad people?— A. I think that any law which would grant a 
labor union the privilege of suing for damages would of iH'Cossity also imply the 
liability of the union. They would have to see to it that they shouhl not violate 
the agreement, and if they should I do not see under what proposition of law or 
fairness, or justice they could be expected to be tr(‘ated iKJtter than anybody t'lse 
in the (jountry. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Would not the law have to create a person in law? 
If you intend to get those benefits, would you not have to creaU' a in*w i)erson to 
be known in law?— A. I think the union would be the person. The gist of that 
point is this, that the law should recognize the union as an asscH’iation, as a part- 
nership, so to say. where tlie loss of every memlM*r of the union, as far as the con- 
tract of emplopnent is concerned, should be considered the loss of the union 
itself, so that there should be identity of int(‘rest in law just as there is actually 
in fa(‘t. The theory to-day docs not r(‘C()gnize that identity of intiTC'st at all. 

Q. Does your thef)ry take account of the principle that lalK)r is a commodity?— 
A. Why, certainly; most decidedly. 

Q. Do you take it in its broadest terms that it is a commodity?— A. Why, I 
would say that labor is a commodity, certainly, but at the sami? time labor is a 
peculiar kind of commodity— it is a service, and service is also a commodity. 
And that is the chief distinction which has not been taken notice of by our law— 
the fact that the (;()mmodity labor is one which must Is* ])erformed; it is (‘on- 
tinuous, so to say, in its nature, whereas any other commodity is sold in ready 
.sha]>e. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnedy.) Would this respon.sibility which you speak of on the 
part of the labor union go to just simply the funds in possession oi tln^ organiza- 
tion or to the i»roperty of tlu* members of the organization as well?— A. I should 
judge that the property of the memb(*rs of tin* organization could certainly not lie 
reiuihed, when there is a contract made by the organization, any more than in 
any other cor]>oration, 

Q. Organizations generally collect just about enougli funds for their cuiTent 
expenses, and there would not be very much money of the r)rganization generally 
for em]doyer8 to sue for.—A. That, of course, is a question. In the first ])lace, as 
I have suggested before, in ca.se of any contract made by the employer where he 
does not rely upon the financial respon.sibility of liis employee, he has always an 
opportunity of withholding a certain |K)rtion of wages to be i)aid at the end of 
the contra(!tual jHiriod. And that portion s(*rves as a security; so there is no par- 
ticular necessity for having a fund in tln^ triiasury. And. then, as I say, if an 
organization is poor and is irresiM)n8ible, it stands in the same position as an 
employer of labor who is poor and irresponsible, Bradstreet’s shows a numlwr 
of failures eve^ year; we c.an not help it. 

S . (By Mr. f’^ARQUHAR.) If labor is a general commodity why not intjoriiorate 
er the law as it stands, and then there is an equality of standing under the 
common law? — A. I ladieve that the ordinary laws of business cor^jorations wonld 
be utti*rly inadequate. They could not incoriiorate under the prestmt laws 
biicause, as I have attempted t<i show to the commission, a business coriKiration 
is in its nature distinct from a labor union. 

Q. But in the matter of liability, can you divorce these from the general prin- 
ciples of the common law at all?— A. Not at all. 

Q. When you come to the liability of two contracting parties, have you not got 
to take the principles of the common law to establish the liability?— A. Certainly. 

Q. Then what divergence can yon make in framing a law for the incorporation 
of trade unions, and at the same time maintain its liability for damages, and give 
it any other rights than those of any corporation?— A. I can answer that question. 
Let us take the simpler case of an unincorxKirated labor organization. Suppose 
a hundred or a thousand men in New York city form a labor union without 
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taking out a charter. There is a law in the State of New York which enables unin- 
corporated aHsociations consisting of more than seven mem^s to sue and be sued. 
Now, what is the case of such an unincorporated association consisting of more 
tlian seven menit)erHV There is no other law under which it could be treated but 
the partnership law. Being a partnership, it is liable for the acts of each of its 
metnlwjrs, and it is also entitled to collect the damages sustained by each of its 
memlwrs. When, however, they incorporate under the general corporation law, 
then the law says: Here, the moment you thousand men have taken out a ch^er, 
you are no longer a partnership; you are not concerned at all; it is this ideal, 
artificial body, the union, which is the contracting party; you have nothing to do 
witli it; you are simply men hired by the corporation, by the union, to perform 
the (contract of the union; you can sue your union, but you (;an not sue the other 
contracting party. What I suggest is that the incorporation should simply define 
the privileges and the rights of this unincorporated association; in other words, 
give legal protection to this unincorporated association. Let it remain a part- 
nership—a limited partnership— or call it by any other name. It should not take 
away any rights from the worlnnen, but it should simply rejnilate them and give 
them a legal entity. That does not necessarily override the jirovisions of the 
common law. There are, for example, in a number of States limited jiartner- 
shijiH. The nature of a limited partnership is this, that on the one hand it is a 
partnership and enjoys all the benefits of a partnership; on the other hand, it has 
also some of the benefits and some of the advantages of a corporation. Now, I 
say a (;orporatn»n law for corporations of that mixed nature could be framed so 
as not to conflict with the provisions of the common law. Of course, I am not 
called on at the present moment ofifliand to frame a law; I do not intend to do it. 

Q. Now, wh(;rein is the New York law of incori)oration defective and wherein 
would you want that law amended?— A. Tlu; New York corporation law is defect- 
ive in the following resiwcts: First of all, it has a chapter on membership cor- 
I)orations which includes, by inference only, what is called, under the New York 
stiitute, cooperative cor]K)rations. Now, if permitted, I wnll just dwell for a 
minuti^ or so on this i)articular kind of cori>orations, bwause the history of it and 
the liistory of that legislation is somewhat interesting and peculiar. There was 
a law emu^ted in 1867 for the incorporation of cooperative companies. That law 
was amended in 1 878. Tlie law provided for this particular kind of corporations, 
whi(5h consisted of people combining both their capital and their lal)or for the 
attainment of a common purpose. In 1891 the legislature appointed a commis- 
sion for the purjiose of revising and unifying the corporate laws of the State. The 
commission divided all the corporations into three classes— stock corporations, 
non-stock corporations, and mixed corporations. Sto(;k corporations contained, 
of course, business corporations, insurance companies, etc. Non-stock corpora-' 
tions were intended to contain membership corporations, which means social 
clubs of all sorts, and religious corporations. Then mixed corporations were to 
contain that particular class of corixirations which partake of the qualities and 
features of both classes. Among these mixed corporations were also cooperative 
corporations. The general corjioration law, in section 2, if my memory does not 
fail me, contains that classification of coriiorations into stock corporations, 
non-stock corjKirations, and mixed corporations. 

Again, under the mixed corporations are enumerated further subdivisions, and 
among them also cooperative corporations. Then when the commission pro- 
ceeded to codify the special branches of the law, they first codified the stock cor- 
porations, then the non-stock corporations; then they intended to prepare a 
mixed corporation law, but finally they desisted from that object, made no recom- 
mendation as to mixed co^rations, but included certain oi the mixed corpora- 
tions under the membership corporations as special branches, and mentioned abso- 
lutely nothing as to cooperative corporations, but repealed all the old laws of 
cooperative companies. So that at present, while we have in the general corpora- 
tion law a designation of cooperative corporations, we have no laws which would 
define the powers, the duties, and the nature of those corporations, and we can 
only surmise as to what they may be. There is a law, I understand, in England 
along this line somewhat, and, as I understand, there is also a law in Massa- 
chusetts and Michigan. 1 have not given any particular attention or study to 
this law; but, as 1 say, you will find no definitions in the jodiciid decisions as to 
what is the nature of this cooperative corporation. This remains to be construed. 

Now, when we come to incorporate a labor organization under the New York 
law, how shall we incorporate it? If we are to incorporate it as a business corpo- 
ration, it will be absolutely impossible for it to work, because one who pays say 
15 or 110 for a share of stock tocomes a stockholder; he can transfer that stock 
just as any other stock can be transferred; and then, practically speaking, the 
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result would be that employers of labor might buy up a controlling intei est in 
the organization and the organization would fail of its purpose. 

If the union should incorporate as a membership corporation, then, strictly speak- 
ing, you can not tell what powers it has. It ceilamly has the i>owei to call meetings 
and deliver lectures and ^ye lectures delivered, and that is about all , strictly speak- 
ing, it can do under this interpretation of the membership corporation. As I 
say, I personally have attempted to incorporate a few labor orgamzations under 
this cooperative corporation provision, but it has a very shaky foundation. I 
must comess, because the law does not define it. There lias been a decision by 
Judge BischofE, if I mistake not, last fall, but that decision did not go very thor- 
oughly into the merits of the case, and it simply sustains my demurrer to a defense 
of ultra vires. The defense which was raised in that case was that this corpora- 
tion, being a membership corporation, had no power to make contracts with 
employers. And this defense, by mutual consent between the attorney for the 
defense and myself, set forth in its text the provisions of the incorporation 
act, claiming that under those provisions our union could not sue. I agn*ed to a 
certain form of amendment of the answer for the purpose of raising that question 
before the court. There would not be any interest in fighting over $500 dam- 
ages if we could not sustain our general status. Tliis defonsi' was raised in 
a fonn free of all technicalities which might obscure the issue tind luigiit 
throw it upon some technical point of pleading. I raised all the iioints to sustain 
the contention that a cooperative corporation, while lieing a inomliership coiqnv 
ration, could still under the general spirit t»f the N(‘W York law maiiit«in an 
action for damages, and, as I say, my demurrer was sustained; that is to say, my 
point was uphela by the court. Still, I say, that can not he considered a prec‘-e<\ent. 
It was passed at spetnal term. There was no thorough investigation or examina- 
tion of the merits of the case by the judge, because it was not necessary for the 
judge to do it. There was no appeal taken from it and conseciuently the (juestion 
18 still in a very uncertain state. And I should not be Huri)rised if another judg(‘ 
would claim that,’ since there is no provision for cooperative cora])anie8, consts- 
quently that constniction which I have put on it is somewhat strained, and that 
the general principles of the law of corporations should prevail; and undei' the 
geiKiral principles of the law of corporations certainly the making of a (jontract 
tor employment is a business, and conseiiuently ought to come within the purview 
of the business-coriKiratioii law. 

Q. Are you ac(iuainted with the principles of the registry law of Great Britain 
in respect to trades unions?— A. No; I have made no special study of it, so I would 
not care to testify on it. 

Q. Have you ever formulated a law on the lines that yon have discussed this 
morning for the incorporation of trades unions?— A. No; I have never formulated 
a law. I have simply formulated (charters for the incorporation of labor unions, 
and those charters were submitted, of course, in the regular course of procedure, 
to the justices of the supreme court for approval, and we incorporatea. That is 
all I have done; I have never framed any law; I have had no occasion to do it. 

Q. You intend that the employers shall be bound to recognize the ti-ade union 
as a party in any contract: is that your plan?— A. My view is that the laljor con- 
tract should obtain a recognition on the part of the law. If th(^ lalxir union should 
be recognized as a contracting party, tnat, in my judgment, would create order 
instead of anarchy. 

Q. A voluntary membership union can not contract liability in law, can it, as 
we nave them now?— A. Yes. 

Only in criminal actions? — A. No; they have the civil liability; they may 
civilly contract. 

<J. In the case of the defalcation of a treasurer of a union, what remedy has the 
umon unless it sues on bonds?— A. I think they have a civil action against him. 
They have a remedy by civil action of conversion. 

Q. Simply the bondsmen; that is all?— A. No; not only the bondsmen. My 
treasurer of an organization is in the nature of an employee of that organization, 
and I think the labor organization, just as any other private firm, would have the 
power and privilege to bring an action against this defaulting treasurer for resti- 
tution of the fun& in an action of conversion. 

Q. How much further can these voluntary unions contract, as unions, beyond 
the rent of a hall or a like current expense?— A. I think that a labor union, as a 
membersMp corporation, has the power to make any contracts which are necessary 
in the fiurtherance of its purposes. For example, a membership corporation can 
buy real estate. If a membership corporation should decide tnat it would pay 
better to buy a building for meeting purposes than to hire a building, it could do 
bo; and if it owned real estate, I think it might even rent out a portion of it to 
other parties. 
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Q. Wherein does the nomimJ ownership of that building re^?^A. In the 
muon, by general name or title, when it is incorporated; and when it is not incor- 
porate, under the laws of the State of New York a union could acquire a title as 
a partnership, 

Q. Do they not acquire the title through tnisteo8?—A. Not necessarily; that 
depends entirely upon their own rules and regulations. 

6. Do yon think under the incorporation law of the State of New York that a 
union by name could acquire property?— A. Oh, undoubtedly it could acquire by 
name. 

Q. Without naming the parties at all?— A. Without naming the parties at all. 

Q. Can yon explain why it is that all the CTeat trades unions in this country 
are against incorporation?— A. That is a subject which, of course, may be con- 
sidered from different view points. I should say that a great deal of qjposition 
to incoriwration probably proceeds from lack of familiarity with the advantages 
whicdi could l)e derived from the protection ot the law. Most of the active mem- 
Iwrs of labor organizations are not lawyers: they are laymen. Furthermore, what- 
ever (KHuvsion tn^ have had to come in contact with the law has chiefly been on 
the other side. The law has, in most cases, favor(‘d the employers' side; at least 
tiiat is the contention of the union. I think, for example, in cases of injunctions 
the courts.have somcjwhat ext(;nded the equity jurisdiction of courts beyond what 
lawyers would generally concede to he the proper jurisdiction of an ecjuity court; 
and, for that matter, I think there is a great deal of prejudice on the part of labor 
unions. But I think that if order is to come it must come from the law. I do 
not see any oth(;r source. 

Q. Now, in the matter of individual bargaining, do you claim that it is compe- 
tent for an individual and an employer to make a reasonable contract that will 
hold in law?— A. Oh. yes. 

Q. Why is it, if you associate individuals and yon make it collective bargain- 
ing, that the same nrinciple shall not i»revail?— A. The trouble is there that when 
thow^ p<H)ple go aiul make a collective bargain they do it as an incoriwrated body 
and as such, of course, they could make a valid contract. But there are a thou- 
sand and one difficulties in the way of an incoriM)rated association. Members of 
that incorporated body may ouit employers; otlnu's may come in. Now, there 
will be a (luestion of law whether those who were not meiniKirs of that incorpo- 
rated body at the time of the making of the contract were covered by that con- 
tract. The number of technicalities which lawyers will invent whe)i they arc 
on one side of the case, in order to lieat the other side, is certainly measured only 
by tin' ingenuity of the lawyer; and I must say to the credit of the American 
lawyer that his ingenuity is very resourceful. 

Q, You spoke of c.ombinations in restraint of trade, and you also said that 
capital had as much right— and it was as good tor the State— to combine as labor?— 

A. Yes. 

CJ. Now, do you call a labor union a body in restraint of trade?— A. I think, to be 
frank, it is a body in restraint of trade; and that is what the older law in the State 
of New York considered it. The famous case of the Journeymen Tailors which 
was decided in the State of New York was certainly a (jorrect presentation of tne 
common-law view of it. In that case the court held that it was an attempt to 
combine the skill and the workmanship and labor so as to create a monopoly in 
the lalMu market, and that was in restraint of trade. 1 think it is most decidedly 
in restraint of trade. 

Q. How could it l>o that there could l)e a monopoly in the lalxir market when 
the union is open to all workmen of good character who may choose to join it? — 

A. Yes; it is not a monoindy as far as the individuals are concerned; but as far 
tis the employers are concerned it is a different thing. If there is, for example, 
one labor organization in the trade, and if that labor organization controls 75 per 
cent of the men employed in that branch, and if everyone is practically put to 
the choice of either obtaining employment and joining the union or going without 
employment in that jiarticular branch and staying without the union, why cer- 
tainly that creates practically a monopoly. 

Q. But there can not Iw a monopoly when the labor union can not force any- 
one t(^oiu¥— A. Tliat would not make any difference. 

Q. Why not?— A. Tlie monopoly would only consist in the fact that they could 
control labor as a commodity, and he is selling that. 

Q. Now, is it not generally understood that labor unions do not compel their 
membership at all?— A. No. 

Q. It is a voluntary matter, of course, to join?— A. Yes. 

Q. It is claimed before this commission that only one-tenth of all the working- 
meoi proper— that is, that might he properly ctdled journeymen, or men that have 
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served time sofBoient to learn their trade--are in the organised bodies of this 
country. How can yon say that one-tenth oonld be a monopoly of any tt^e?-- 
A. Oh, of oonrse not; one-tenth conld not But there are two questions to be 
considered here. The first is a question as to the actual monopoly, and the next 
is a question as to the le^ monopoly. Now, taking the actum monopoly; there 
may oe some branches of employment where the trade, to use a trade-union term, 
is thoroughly organized; where, in other words, say, 80 or 90 per cent, or 76 per 
cent, of ml the workmen are in the union. Now, suppose an employer needs 
1,000 men; he can get 50 men who do not belong to the union, or 200 men, but he 
can not grt 1 ,000. Now, the 750 who belong to the union say, Here, Mr. So-and-so, 
we are willing to work at the terms which you have oflfered to us, but we do not 
want to work with those people who do not belong to our organization. Now, 
the employer has the alternative either to keep the 750 or to keep the 1^. He 
will keep the 750, and the other 250, seeing that there is no opportunity to get a 
job, will join the union. Although there is no compulsion, theoretically speaking, 
they will join the union. So I say this is as far as the practical monopoly goes. 
When there are only 10 per cent or 5 per cent organized in a union, the union can 
put up no such demand. On the other hand, viewing it from the common-law 
standpoint, when an organization intends to combine all men belonging to a cer- 
tain trade, so as to be able to make joint contracts, barring altogether out of the 
market, so to s^ , individual bargaining, this is an intended restraint upon trade. 
It may not be effectual. It will become effectual when they have reached certain 
dimensions. So I say this is an intent to do aw^ with individual competition, 
and that is, of course, in restraint of trade. I must say, however, that the 
restraint is practiced not so much upon the workmen as mion the employers. 
The essential nature of a monopoly is chiefly this, that it affects the consumer, 
A monopoly in the manufacture of a certain article affects, chiefly, not those 
people who have joined the monopoly or those manufacturers who are bought 
out or become members of the combination, but the consumer, because the con- 
sumer can not buy his articles from anybody else but the monopolistic combina- 
tion, So the object of the union is to control the operations of the trade in that 
particular branch, and consequently the object is to make it so that the manufac- 
turer can get no help outside of the union. Then it is an intent to create a 
monopoly. And I think it is well that this should lie so for both employer and 
employee. W’hat 1 contend is that this monopoly, so to say, is inevitable; it is 
necessary, but it must be regulated. 

Q. If there is the element of monopoly in combinations of capital, as you say, 
and the element of monopoly in combinations of labor, and these two are com- 
bined, what would you caU the monopoly then?— A. Well, it would be a combined 
monopoly. 

Q. As against the consumer?— A. As against the consumer, and the State ought 
to come in to take care of the consumer. 

Mr. Phillips. Any other (luestions to be asked? 

Mr. Kennedy. I think he has covered very well all the points he was to testify on. 

Mr. Philijps. But there may be some other questions, or the witness may nave 
something to offer of his own motion. 

The Witness. I suggested to the secretary of the commission, while having a 
personal talk with him on the topics upon which I was to testify, the question of 
employers’ liability. I do not know whether that is of any particular interest to 
the commission. 

Mr. Phillips. Yes; we would be glad to have you proceed briefly on that. 

The Witness. I should like to confine myself to those things upon which I 
sp^, so to say, from professional knowledge; and I mention the employers’ lia- 
bility as it is at present defined by the law of the State of New York, which I 
consider typical in fact of all the States. I do not think it is necessary for me to 
restate the propositions of the common law on that subject, because, as far as 1 am 
familiar with the reports of the commission, that ground has be^ covered by 
other witnesses. But what I want to say is this, that the law of the State of New 
York, mid for that matter probably of all the States, as far as 1 can judge, for 
example, from the reports appearing from time to time in the bulletins of the 
Department of Labor, the law, I say, has not improved upon the common law, 
has not adapted itself to the new conditions of industry, but, on the contrary, 
has even taken away some of the beneficial provisions of the common law. 

One of Hie chief provisions of the common law was that the employer was 
bound to supply his employee with prc^r machinery, or proper to(^, rather; 
there was no machinery in uiose days. The question as to what are pro^ tools, 
of course, is always a question of fact. But if we take the maohuury of our 
modem industry, where specialists are required to handle it in every branch, it 
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becomes something beyond the mere tool of primitive industry. There are a 
number of defects of machinery which are not known to the ordinary journe 3 TDan, 
which he may even see without being able to fully understand the dangers. But, 
assuming he does see that, the prevailing theory of the law of the State of New 
York— and, as I say, of all other States— is that if there is any defect in the 
machinery whicii is known to the employee, then he assumes the risk of 
employment. 

It seems to me this is a great deviation from the principles of the common law. 
The common law did not c^onteinplate to absolve the master of liability for defects 
which were known to the employee. This, practically speaking, does away 
entirely with the provision that requires the master to supply proper tools or 
proper macdiinery. It says lie may supply improper tools if the employees know 
it and consent to it. (hi what proposition is that baserl? The general theory is. 
of course, that the employee is free t/O assume the risk or not to assume it. He is 
free to (juit employment if he sees that there is a risk. But the situation, prac- 
tically, IS this: The machinery is always provided by the employer and not by the 
employee, and if he should <iuit employimmt in one place he may go to another 
phwe and find the macdiinery the same. Furthermore, the machinery may be in 
go(Kl condition when it is put up; it may get out of repair. Who is to know first 
when the machine has got out or repair? Of course, the workman who handles it. 
If he gives notice to tlie employer or the superintendent, or whoever it may be, 
and says the machine reejuires repairs, the (courts have held that he has thereby 
displayed knowledge* of the defects, and as he lias continut'd to operate that machine 
he has conseciuently assumed the risk of employment. N ow, the practical inference 
would be that as soon as the machine is out of repair the workman must go 
to the employer and tell him, “ You must fix that machine or otherwise I wull 
get out of your emxdoymeiit.” In the ordinary course of employment that can 
not be exi>ected. All he can be exj^cted to do is to tell his sup(;rior or his super- 
intendent to put that machinery in goo<l ord(*r; and after that notice is given to 
the employer it becomes the duty of tin* employer to take care of it. If any care- 
lessness is after that committed by the employer, that can not Ik‘ c'overed Ijy the 
provision that the (unployeti assumes the risk of employuuuit. That provision of 
risk of employment was a reasonable provision from the common-law standpoint, 
IxH'-ause, if an employer has done everything in his power to sui)ply his workmen 
with proper tends, machinery, comi)etent fidlow- workmen, and a good, safe place 
to work in, everything tlmt will happen will Im^ su]mosed to be the act of God— to 
speak technically— and the employer can not be held for it. But the act of God 
dcH's not include human careh'ssness. As I say, the courts have gone l)eyond the 
provisions of the common law in practically nullifying this provision. 

Tliere is another thing that is of great importance; that is the fellow-workman 
clause. The courts of New York have gone to the extent of holding that a fore- 
man, a general superintendent, is a fellow-workman. Now, this, when we take 
into consideration that most of our enterprises to-day are corporate enterprises, 
practically does away with tin* employers’ liability altogether. In a corporation 
there is no employer except the artificial j^rson, and the artificial person can 
not a(!t otherwise than through agents. Every agent is, strictly siieaking, an 
employee, a workman, of the corporation, and consequently a fellow- workman 
of the employee who is working at the machine. And if the courts hold fur- 
ther that the superintendent, for example, of a steamship company is a fellow- 
workman, then tliat will mean that in the case of a corjioration there is no 
employers’ liability, because the liability would always be based upon the act of 
commission or omission of a fellow-workman. So, strictly speaking, that theory 
has gone to the extent of practically proclaiming that a corporation is not liable 
for any injury done to its employeeo. 

This is surely a wide digression from the principles of the common law, and 
it certainly does not answer the i)urpo8e8 of the State, I might say, to-day. The 
State has undoubtedly an interest in seeing its citizens safe, at least protected from 
danger to life or limb, when performing a certain industrial function. 

There is another aspect of ft. In some of the railroad cases in New York State 
it has been held that the incompetency of a fellow-workman is not always suffi- 
cient to protect the employee who has sustained injury or to impose liability upon 
the employer. I have a case here in my notes where it was proved that a cer- 
tain superior foreman of a railway corporation was a notorious drunkard. An 
aooideni happened. An action was brought by a workman who had sustained 
injuries, and the court held that since it was not proved that in that particular 
case the man was drunk, or that through his drunkenuess the injury occurred, 
therefore the corporation was not liable. Now, I am sure that if that very same 
drunkard had applied to any charitable institution for $5 help for his family and 
it was found that he was a habitual drunkard, he would have oeen refused assist- 
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ance. In this case I say the court has certainly gone beyond the intent of the 
common law. 

Furthermore, let ns see what is the particular application of it to railwajr labor. 
The general proposition upon which the courts proc^eed in all these cases is this: 
The man is free to quit employment if he does not like it, if he knows that his 
fellow-workman is incompetent, or if he knows that the machinery is imperfect. 
An incompetent fellow-workman, say a yard-master or a brakeman or anyone 
else, may endanger the lives of a number of employees. Assume for the sake of 
argument that a number of employees know it; they all know of his incompe- 
tency, or they all know of the danger of a certain machine or the imperfection of 
a certain engine. Such cases have come up. Suppose they all give notice to the 
employer that those things have to lie repaired, or that this employee must be 
removed. Suppose there is a difference of opinion on the subjtict lietween them, 
and the suiierior officer or the superintendent, who has charge of hiring and dis- 
cliarging help, hears them and their demands are refused. If they should go out 
in a body— all those 100 men or 1,000 men— and nmke that a cause of ouittinff 
work in a body, then their action comes under section 67J1 of the New York Pentu 
Code, which declares that if a number of employees of a railway quit work and 
thereby endanger valuable property they are criminally liable. On every rail- 
way crossing, in every depot, there are millions of dollars’ worth of valuable 
property, and if a thousand men should refuse to handle it that property may cer- 
tainly depreciate and may be exjiosed to the ac^tion of the elements — an iniury 
may be done to valuable property. So, practically si)eaking, the remedy which 
the theory of the law assumes they h^ave is barred by the statute. 

Under such conditions, when they have not the choice of quitting, when they 
can not tell the company, for example, as some of the decisions say . that it should 
provide them with safer machinery, it should guard all dangerous machinery, 
or it should have more modern appliances, etc. — the courts hold that they ne<^d 
not have the most modern improvements — I say. that under those conditions it 
practically means that all liability is done away with, and that the theory of the 
assumption of risk means the assumption of nsk resulting from the (juiployer s 
carelessness. 

So the conclusion to which I have come after a study of employers' liability laws 
in the State of New York— I think 1 havi^ gone over pretty nearly every decision 
there is in the reports of the New York courts— is simply this, that there is no 
employers’ liability under any circumstances under the present laws of the State 
of New York, as construed by the courts; and I think that there is certainly a 
need of some law which should protect the employee tcKlay just as the common 
law protected him two or three hundred years ago. We have outgrown the con- 
ditions of the common law in the first place, but, in the second place, whatever 
beneficial features there were in the common law have been done away with by 
the interpretation of the courts. , . , , . 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What say you to the theory that the business itself 
shall lie the responsible party ultimately? — A. I think that is a iierfectly reason- 
able theory, in view of our modem conditions. I made that point atK>ut 10 years 
ago in an article in regard to the liability of railway companies in Russia. I 
stated at that time that I thought that a certain number of lives are inevitably 
lost in the course of our modem industry — ^you can not prevent it. People are to 
a certain extent careless, and you can not prevent it, and not eyery one of is a 
great civil engineer so as to know all the dangers. Now, I said that that being 
the case the proposition should be treated in a bmtally frank manner, in the same 
way as it woula be treated in the old days of slavery. If a 8lav<» wm injured, it 
was so much injury to the owner of the slave. Of course, we are to-day fr^, but, 
practically speaking, there is always a certain danger attendan^t upon industnal 
employment, and that danger is not of such a nature as to be thrown on the 
shoulders of the individual. It is the industry of the country at lar^ U* 
consumes these lives and limbs, and conseciuently the country at large should w 
made responsible for it. I do not mean that the individual employe, John Smith, 
should suffer the damage, as, of course, it may be too hard on John Smith, who 
mav not be responsible; but the country at large should make some sort of pro- 
vision for these cases. A national insurance law, for example, or some provision 

to that effect, would probably cover the ground. ^ ^ 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) That could not be done under our Constitution except 
as to interstate commerce, could it?— A. It might not, except as far as interstote 
commerce is concerned, but it could be done under State laws in those branches 
not within the interstate-commerce provision. ^ 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In framing an employers’ liability law, would you go 
solar as to make it a provision that employers would be liable for all accidents, 
^ven though not oaused by negligence or defects?— A* That is^ of course, a dim- 
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cnlt qneBtion to answer. It would be very largely governed by sentiment. One 
might Btky it would be no more than right to do ho, and another might say it would be 
wrong to do so. I think, however, that the question of personalnegligence ought 
to be eliminatf»d altogether. I think if there is a certain defect in tiie machinery, 
for example, it is the proper duty of the employer to see that the machinery 
should 1)6 in good repairs; and I further think if there are dangerous processes 
which have b^n superseded by more perfect processes, as in the manufacture of 
matches, it is no more than right that the employer should use the better process. 
For example, I know there are certain kinds of matches, the so-called Swedish 
matches, which are said to be perfectly liarmless to the health of the employees, 
while the ordinary matches are harinful. In some countries the law nas pro- 
hibited the manufacture of these matches. 1 give this sinijily as an illustration. 
If there are two processes, of which one is very elaborate and protects the life 
of the employee better than the other, which is cruder and consequently cheaper, 
it should be considered the public duty of the employer of labor to take the safer 
course. 

As a matter of fact, to-day any employer in the larger branches is to a large 
extent performing a public f unctii)n. Railways are operated, of course , primarily 
in the interest of the st<)ckholders and bondholders, but at the same time you and 
I and everyone in the community has an interest in the way railways are oper- 
ated; and so with other large bran(;he8 of industry. That being the case, I say 
those who manage these industries have also certain duties with regard to the gen- 
eral welfare of the country, and consequently there should be certain obligations 
imiKised upon them by law to provide the l>est ways and obviate, as far as possi- 
ble, all dangers incident to production and manufacturing. Of course if any- 

H can not Ik; avoided, then it would be a question as to who should bear the 
m. People might argue that the burden should be borne by the employer, 
or the employee, or by the public at large, according to their views as to which 
would be the best aiui most suitable solution. 

Q. What would you say alniut contributory negligence as affecti^ liability?— 
A. Well, I have partly covered that by the “ assumption of risk.” That assump- 
tion is contributory negligence, but of course the imestion of contributory 
negligence is broader than the question of assumtdion of risk. 

I think I have partly answered it by saying that there is a certain degree of 
negligence inherent in every man, regardless of the degree of intelligence. I know 
I was myself pretty nearly killed by a street car in Cnicago a few years ago, and 
I am generally a pretty careful individual. When people work on railways and 
have to cross the tracks right along they can not observe the same degree of care 
as a passenger or a passer-by can or would. They naturally grow so familiar 
Muth these dangerous appliances that a certain degree of carmessness becomes 
natural to them. It is very difficult to draw the line between this carelessness in 
handling a locomotive, for example, which is a part of the trade, so to say, and 
the cardessness which consists in not taking the necessary precautions. That 
question of contributory negligence is one of the pitfalls, I should say, of the law. 

The law of the State of Illinois has a better theory— the theory of comparative 
negligent. That theory of comparative negligence consists in tiiis, that if there 
was negligence on both sides, it is the province of the court to decide whose negli- 
gence was ^amount in causing the injury; and if it is found that there was neg- 
ligence in the case of the employee, but there was still greater negligence on the 
part of the employer, the defense of contributory negligence will not avail. 

I would say this is not by any means a very radiem departure from our actual 
law. If you will take the laws relating to common carriers in handling freight, 
you will find there the law of contributory negligence reversed. The general 
proposition, for example, in suing a common earner for damages, where the action 
is ^ught by an employee, is this: The employee must prove he was perfectly 
(miltless of contributory negligenc.e. When an action is brought by a shipper for 
the loss of freight, the common carrier must prove that it was perf^ly guiltless 
contributory negligence. The burden of pr.x>f would be on the company; 

A is any negligence on the part of the company, no matter how negli- 
gent the^pper may have been, even if he himself loaded the freight and there 
was a omeot in the loading through which the injury occurred or the damage was 
sndimned, it was the duty of the common carrier to see that it was properly loaded; 

improperly loaded by the shipper and the carrier accepted the cargo, 
^ken the common carrier is liable. 

So there is this provision maMng the common carrier liable for any damage to 
even mstained throngh the contributory neglig^oe of the sfaii^r, on the 
oandf and on the other absolving him from any damage even resniting from 
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his own negligencje when there was negligence on the part of the employee. This 

Q. (By ]&r. Litchhan.) How far do the changed conditions that formerly made 
the common law applicable affect employers’ liability now?--A. I think tW the 
changed conditions consist mainly in the divorcement, I would say, of the indi- 
vidual workman from the skill and scientific principles of his trade. 

Q. Is it also affected by the fact that employment is no longer personal, but cor- 
I)orate?-~A. I think so, most decidedly. 

Q. That practically the real employer is now a corporation?— A. Exac^. 

Q. He is removed from anv personal contact with the employer?— A. Bfxactly. 

Q. By reason of that fact there has grown up an applicanon of law foreign to 
the intent and humanity of the old common-law practice?— A. I subscribe to that 
view. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) I understood you to say earlier in your testimony that 
in the case of accidents resulting from the acts of a fellow-servant the corjK)- 
ration has been practically held free from employers’ liability, so called?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. Is it not a fact that in some of the States the courts have held the manager 
of a corporation or the superintendent to be a vice-principal, or, in fact, an 
employer?— A. Yes; there are some States where legislation has intervened to 
remedy the defects of the common law as construed by the courts. In other 
words, there has been a twofold activity in this country in forming the law 
of employers’ liability. The courts have construed the law farther away from 
the sound principles of the common law; on the other hand, the legislatures of 
the several States which have taken up that question have endeavored to define 
the law so as to secure all the advantages of the common law and also to add 
some new safeguards necessitated by the growth of industry. 

Q. Has that been done by legislation in many of the States?— A. My knowledge 
is chiefly from books, of course, and very largely from what I have seen in the 
compilations of the Industrial Commission, but it has been done very largely in 
some of the States. 

Q. Do you know if that p^o^dsion has generally been effective to protect the 
interests of the employees?— A. I should not judge myself competent to answer 
that miestion. 

(^. In theory do you consider it a good practice for legislatures to attempt that 
designation of superintendents and managers as vice-principals or employers?— A. 
1 think if the courts have failed to do so, it is certainly the duty of the le^slatures 
to do so. 

CJ. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you anything further to state that you have 
omitted?— A. Yes; I might say a few words on a question which I understand is a 
subject of investigation of this commission , namely , the question of the unemployed. 
I would speak of what I have personally done in years past. Of course I do not 
think it is proper for me to go into any great details. 1 may sa^ that in 1898, during 
that great mdustrial depression, I was in charge of the chair of statistics in the 
University of Chicago. I undertook at that time, with the assistance of my class 
of graduate students, to study the conditions of unemployment. We collected a 
large mass of material. As a matter of fact, a great d^ was done at that time by 
various institutions in the city of Chicago to ascertain the conditions. There were 
two police censuses taken. I have the data of those censuses. There were also 
about 20,000 blanks filled by the Central Relief Association, which was at that 
time or^nized— if I am not mistaken, with Mr. Lyman Gage as chairman— 
by the Civic Federation of Chicago, They went to work in a systematic man- 
ner. They would not give indiscriminate aid, but tried to ascertain the facts 
by invesrttotion in every case. Twenty thousand cases were examined into by 
them. We tabulated these fibres. Off course it is only in rough shape; as 1 
say, that was done by myself and my students. Further, there were data on 
file in the ofBce of the factory inspector, which we also paused. In addition to 
that we also made personal invesngations. We took t;^ical cases, went out to 
various districts and branches of the unemployed population, and we have about 
800 personal descriptions made by the students and myself, I think. We looked 
up people who applied for relief and visited them at their houses. We looked up 
people sheltered oy the city. At the city hall very rough provision was made for 
them at the beginning, before further provUlonscould m i]^e. We also took up 
such an aspect of that question as the Coxey army, for example. 1 went with a 
party of students to the camp of the Coxey army, and we examined them personally , 
and I think I have about 250 answers. In fact, every conceivable phase of that 
question at the time was practically covered. There was avast amount of mate- 
nal ooUeokedi bat of ocmiae it reqnired a great deal of labor to worii it op, and 
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then it required my time to make a report on it; and I at that time left the sden- 
tific field for practical work. 1 went to New York to practice law, so I had to 
leave it as it was, in crude shape. But I could say that there was a ^eat deal 
of very valuable information gathered by us, which could very easily be presented 
to the public and which is not obtainable in ordinary times. 

Of course the question as to the cause of unemployment at that time was plain. 
It was due to the industrial depression. The answers given by employers of lato 
to the Txilice of the (dty of Chicago as to the numbers employed by them at t^t 
particular moment and in ordinary times disclosed about 40 per cent of reduction 
ui the working force of the establishments. So that, of course, was an acute 
outbreak of unemployment. But at the same time, by taking up the information 
contained in the various blanks, and from all these sources, a certain residue 
of unemployment was also disc^overed which would not result from any acute 
outbreak. There are season trades, for example. In taking up the returns of 
the factory inspector, we found that there were, periodically, weeks or stretches 
of unemployed time which could not be by any means ascribed to any acute 
outbreak of the industrial crisis. 

Furthermore, as to the iMjrsonnel of the people. A great many accepted notions 
were ])roved to Iw somewhat hasty. The general belief in Chicago^was that jieople 
were flcKiking to Chicago as to some sort of a central tramp exchange, so to say, 
by reason of the assistance by the Chicago municipality. Now, the investigation 
showed that they were nearly all residents of the city of Chicago, and proved that 
only a very slight iiercentage of all the applicants for charity had not lieen residents 
ft)r a peri(Kl of years in Chicago. So that was one element disposed of. 

There was another very interesting fact which I think was perfectly new to me 
and probably to a gcKHl many others. It was this. Every man has to pay his rent 
if he wants b) live somewhere. The figures as tabulated show that of those who 
applied for charity, the average out of 20.000 cases were indebted for about 3 
months’ rent. Now, that meant that the landlords of the city of Chicap 
tolerated these tenants in their apartments for 3 months, although they had the 
IM^rfect privilege of throwing them out on the streets. This was an aspect of the 
relief not advertised in the paiwrs. but at the same time given by the business 
community of the city of Chicago to the unempl()yed. 

Furthermore, there was another (lucstion which was also made clear by the 
figures which I had. The average time of unemployment— taking all the cases I 
iiave— was about 5 months. Now, that did not show^ that these persons were 
unemployed only 5 months, but that it t(H)k alsmt 5 months before the men went 
to the charity organization. It sliowed that for 5 months these people were 
aide to eke out an existence or make both ends meet somehow or (ither. For 
3 months of this time they did not pay rent, but for 3 months of it they did 
pay rent. By hxiking up the question of how much property was mortgaged 
and pledged and pawned, etc,, we found there were very few cases of that kind. 
So the inierence was that the rent for thow? 2 months must have come from some 
source, and that source was probably savings; there was no other source. That 
showed tlv're must be in the hands of the workingmen usually a certain fund of 
savings in ordinary times to provide for an emergency of that nature. This is also 
one 01 those sources of relief (»f the unemployed which is not generally taken ver>’ 
much note of. I think it is a most effective force in dealing with unemployment. 
If those people were able to keep alwve water for 5 months before applying for 
help, that means if there is an industrial depression or slack season which lasts 
less than 5 months they are able to tide over. So that bears on the question of the 
relief of unemployment. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Did you find that recourse had been had to chattel 
mortgages before they applied for public relief?— A. No; it had not been done 
because nroliably there was not very much to mortgage. There was a question 
of that kind proinmnded to every one as to how much was mortgaged. That w^ 
iu the figures obtained by me. That was in the blank. They were not filled in 
all cases, but there was some information gathered on that point. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) How much of this burden, if any wrtion of it, did you 
ascertain was entailed on the grocerymen, merchants, and clothiers? I have had 
some experience myself and have found that workmen who have been dealing and 
paying promptly are likely to get credit.— A, Exactly; that question is covers. I 
nave fibres oearing on the grocer, milkman, baker, and butcher. 

Q. Did you not find a large proportion of the care of the unemployed was 
entailed on the merchants?— A. I think so. Probably the landlords and the grocers 
were the ones who really supported the unemployed during the crisis. 

Q. It was not, then, so much their savings?— A. At the same time there is a limit 
to ttai. Peoj^e had a certain amount of credit. If my memory does not fail me, 
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there was about $20 to $25 due from some families. In the first place, all could 
not get credit; and, in the next place, the amount of credit was not sufficient to 
carry them over 5 months and enable them to pay rent for that portion of the 
time. 

Q. In your investigations have you taken into consideration any means of 
remedying the evil of unemployment, or to rive relief or labor to the unem- 
ployed?~A. As a matter of fact at that time Idid not concern mvself so much 
with the remedy. I thought, as a doctor, I ought to diagnose the disease. I was 
studying the facts and I thought I would leave the rem^ies to legislatores. My 
investigation was chiefly statistical. I did not think at that time at all of offering 
any i)anacea8. I wanted simply to study the conditions. 

Now. of course, to-day there is no acute unemployment. We are living in an 
era of prosperity. At least my present work has shown me that in the last year 
we had al>out $^) ,000 ,1)00 more of gold in circulation than the year Iwfore. and 
that conclusively shows there was more business transacted in this country. But 
at the same time even now you can not say there is no unemployment at all, 
because th(i nature of a good many trades is such that they are season trades. 
Agriculture is a season trade, and a great number of peoide have to look for work 
during the winter months. You find a number of other industries the same. 
Take the tailoring trades again; they are generally busy a iwrtion of the year and 
altogether slack tlie rest of the year. In fact, our industries are now somewhat 
seasonal in every branch of trade, so there is always some percentage of unem- 
idoyment. 

A comparison, for example, of the data which were collected during that Indus- 
trial depression and of the data for a prosjierous year would eliminate the residue 
of unemployment due to lack of providence on the one hand and on the other 
hand to ordinary conditions. It would be very (sasy, for example, to get at the 
information of the Relief and Aid S(K*iety of Chicago to-day— tabulate it, and 
compare with the figures which I have. Now. that would show the whole thing 
during 2 years— say a year of depression and a year of pros^ierity, and would give 
a thorough insight into the (luestion of unemidoyment. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How much value could l>e attached to this invef^tiga- 
tion of IHD;)? How much value would it have without a comparison with the 
tjonditions tliat exist at the present time?— A. Without a comparison, of course, 
it would give only an idea of the condition of unemployment during li period of 
extreme depression. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How far did intemperance enter into the cause of 
unemployment?— A. There were figures as to that also. A number of applictfc- 
tions were rejected by the examiners for drunkenness; but such cases, I think, 
amounted to about 1 per cent or less. 

Q. ( By Mr . Farqu har. ) 1 supiose they would then waive that matter of intem- 
lierance on the ground of charity and sympathy, of course?— A. I do not think 
so; because there were exi)res8 cases where aid was refused on account of drunk- 
enness, for example, and on account of bad habits, etc. They made a point of 
ascertaining the character of the families which they assisted. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you recollec't if any or this idleness or nonemploy- 
ment was peculiar to skilled or unskilled labor?— A. I have figures as to that. I 
do not think it would be right for me to rive you any general statement. I think, 
however, that it was about evenly divided l)etween skilled and unskilled, but I 
would not be ready to say to-day. 

Q. It affected apparently both classes alike?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Did you note how far organized labor was responsi- 
ble for unemployment?— A, Organized lalior did not come in there at all. tn the 
first place most of the i)eople in Chicago at that time were not organized; and 
somehow or other there were hardly any cases of organized labor applying for 
charity. Consider it as you may, there was either less unemployment or they were 
better paid and could stand it longer, or they may have been aided by their organ- 
izations. I would not be willing to make any generalizations without having the 
facts for it. The fact is, however, that organized labor was not very frtxiuently 
in evidence. 

Q. You investigated along that line?— A. I thought about this myself and I put 
these questions personally, and I met very few cases of men belonging to labor 
organizations. 

Q. (By Mt.Farquhar.) Any strikes prevailing?— A. No; of course no strikes 
comd happen when 50 per cent were laid off. 

9 . Mr. A. L. Harris.) Take the condition of affairs which now exists in 

Chicago, would organized labor conduce to unemploym^t or nonemployment?— 
A. You mean in the nature of strikes? 
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J . TeB.--A. Well, I should not be inclined to class this kind of unernploment 
er the general head of unemployment any more than if, for example, I m 
looking for a position at $3,000 a year and would not accept a position for 500. 

Q. Is it a fact that many men do seek employment who are not members of 
trade organizations and are not able to get employment on account of not bemg 
a member of the trade organization?—!. Well, I really could not answer that 
question. I think in the organized branches there may arise such contingencies— 
where people who do not belong to the trade-union might be ba^ed from employ- 
lunderstand correctly the c^uestion. These cases might arise, but the 
rem^y is simply by joining the organization. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., December 8^ 1900, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. F. WILLOUGHBY, 

Department of Labor, Washington, D, C. 

The commission met at 10.50 a. m., Vice-Chairman Philliiw presiding. At that 
time Mr. W. F. Willoughby appeared as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You will please give your full name and address.— 
A. w'illiam Franklin Willoughby, Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the Department of Labor? — ^A. 
Ten years; since 1890. . 

S . On what principal lines of inyesti^tion have you lieen engaged?— A. Pnnci- 
y on investtgating labor conditions in Europe. 

Q. You have just returned from an investigation in Europe— from some inves- 
tigation in connection with the Paris Exposition?— A. Yes. 

Q. What were your principal duties? — A, I was appointed a special agent to 
as^ in the collecting of material to be exhibited by the United States in the 
section of social economy at the exposition. On the o]^ning of the exposition I 
went to Paris as a juror in class 105, having to do with the prevention of acci- 
dents and schemes for compensating injuries resulting from accidents. I also 
served as a juror on the group jury treating of all social questions, and the 
superior jury revising awards for the whole exposition. 

6. You are familiar with the British compensation act, are you? — A. Yes. 

Q. And also with the old act of which that was amendatory?— A. Fairly so. 

Q. How many visits have you made to Europe? — A, I have made five investiga- 
tions in Europe. 

Q. In what years?— A. Stating it from memory, in 1891, 1892, 1894, 1897, and 
1900. 

Q, Wouldyou name the special duties that called you there these several 
times?— A, Tne first visit was to investigate technical education in Great Britain, 
and also to assist in collecting information as to the housing of the worWng classes 
of Europe. The second investigation was that of industrial communitiw, some- 
what similar to Pullman’s in this country. The results of that investigation were 
published in the bulletin of the Department of Labor. The third visit wm to rep- 
resent the Department at an international congress in relation to accidents to 
labor worzingmen’s insurance, which met at Milan, and also to make some 
special inquiries, which are not of importance, so 1 will not mention them. The 
fourth visit was to collect data concerning the cost of prc^uction in Great Britain 
and Belgium, and to represent the Dep^ment at the international congr^ in 
relation to labor ie^slation and the international conn^ in relation to accidents 
to labor and workingmen’s insurance at Brussels. That was in 1897. My last 
visit, in 1900, was as a juror in the section of social economy, as I have described. 

You alw took up for the Department of Labor thcr labor laws of the various 
oountries? — A. In the memitime I nave made studies for ^ Department of Labor 
of labor legislation in all the principal European countries, which have appeared 
in snocesslve numbers of the bulletin, and it is expected that these will be repub- 
lished as a special report early in the spring. 

Q, Will you please state to the commission the industrial and other features 
tiift have led up to these liability acts of Great Britain and elsewhere, and at the 
aaom in your own way explain the laws?— A. The problem of emnloyera* 
UabGity is of course a com^icaled one, and all 1 can attempt to do will 
state the broad lines of the movement for the reformation w these lawa nus 
noYement may be divided into a number of distinot steph 
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There was first the condition of what in this conntiw is called the common-law 
liability of employers. The conditions at that time in finrope nnder that law were 
practically identical with those that exist in this country where no special statutes 
have been passed extending the principles of employers' liability. Under it the 
employer was re^nsible only for those accidents resulting directly from his fault 
or the fault of his agent, whose orders the injured person was in duty bound to 
follow. 1 should like to point out the significance of this law. Its application 
was that only those accidents were indemnified that were due to the employer’s 
fault, and then only when that fault was clearly established by the injured per- 
son. On the other hand, the workingman bore the consequences, not only of acci- 
dents due to his own personal fault—which is probably just—but of fortuitous 
accidents, or accidents caused by his fellow-employees, and those whose occur- 
rence, though due to the fault of the employer, could not be legally proven. 

We can thus classify accidents according to responsibility in the following five 
classes: First, those due to the employer’s fault, provable; second, to the employ- 
er’s fault, not provable; third, inherent in the industry—what is known as trade 
risk; fourth, fellow-employee’s fault, and fifth, the injured employee’s fault. 

It is simply necessary to call attention to the injustice, in my opinion, of this 
old common-law employers’ liability. At the time that custom sanctioned it and 
gave it the force of law the employee was in intimate relations with the employer. 
Should an accident occur it was an easy matter to determine the responsibility. 
But the growth of production on a large scale made these principles largely inap- 
plicable under modem conditions. 

The question of responsibility is exceedingly difficult and often impossible to 
trace. Leaving out of consideration the fact tnat the employer is ^tter able to 
stand the financial burdens entailed by accidents, there is to my mind no reason 
in equity why the employee should bear the conseciuencos of accidents due to for- 
tuitous occurrences, acts of fellow- workmen, etc. It is the industry that causes 
them, and it is upon the industry— or the employer— that the burden of their con- 
sequences should in some way be made to fall. In other words, the risk of acci- 
dents inherent in the industry is quite akin to that of the breaking of machinery, 
failure or loss in any other way, and as such should constitute a noraial item in 
the cost of production. 

Now, taking up the different measures and steps of reform, the first and most 
patent injustice of the old law was that which threw the burden of proof on the 
employee in any attempt to recover damages. In the movement for reforming 
the law, therefore, the first demand that was made was for what was called inver- 
sion of proof ; that is, throwing the resiKinsibilitv or the burden of proof utjou 
the employer, making him liable unless he could show that the damages resulted 
from the employee’s fault. The employer is certainly in better position to 
gather proof and to protect himself than the employee. That was certainly a 
Just reformation. 

It soon became apparent, however, that even with this point gained, but a 
slight measure of reform would be accomplished. Statistics which began to be 
gathered showed that a considerable projKirtion— in the neighborhood of one-half — 
of all trade accidents were due to forces practically bevond human control; that 
is, they were inherent in the industry itself, such as, for example, would be the 
falling of coal in coal mining, and similar accidents that can be scarcely avoided, 
no matter what the precautions. These statistics that were gathered vnth a great 
deal of care show that each industry had what was called its trade risk; or, as it 
is usually called, risque professionnel. 

I will give the following figures, showing the German statistics regarding acci- 
dents, classified according to responsibility. Of accidents 19.76 per cent were 
shown to be due to the fault of the employer; 25.64 per cent were due to the fault 
of the injured employee; 4.45 per cent were due to xhe fault of the employer and 
employee jointly, and 8.28 per cent to the fault of a third party, or a total of 
58.13 per cent due to personal fault. On the other hand, 48.40 per cent were shown 
to be due to trade riw, and in 3.47 per cent the responsibility could not be traced. 

The result of this statistical showing was that persons interested in the que^ 
< tion ae^oed themselves why the employee should bear the burden of those acci- 
dents that were due to the industry rather than the employer. They were 
accidents the same as explosion of a boiler, and should constitute an element 
in the cost of production the same as accidents to a machine. 

The next mep in the reform, therefore, was the demand that the emidoyer 
should be responsible not only for all acd^ts that he could not prove were not 
due to his own fault, but also all accidents due to trade risk, using that expr^ 
sionin the technioai fonn which is now universally adopted in Burope as indi- 
o^iiig Ihoee aodd^ Inherent in the industry itew 
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The third step in reform was this: Even with these points obtained, the employee 
could only receive compensation as the result of a lawsuit. The bt^dsDS and 
delay of litigation were intolerable. Efforts were therefore made to devise some 
system for preventing this kind of litigation. The device was therefOTe resorted 
to of fixing in advance the amount of indemnities that should be paid m ca^ of 
each class of accidents and also of simplifying judicial procedure by providing 
for iKiards of arbitration by which the representatives of the employer and 
employee c!ould determine the amount of the indemnity due in each particular 
cawh an appeal always lying to the regular courts. , i , 

As 8(X>n as the i)oint of fixing indemnities in advance was reached the provision 
against these risks by means of insurance naturally suggested itself. What 1 
have wanted to show by this general statement was that the whole problem of 
workingmen’s insurance against accident has furnished an exceedingly interest- 
ing example of the evolution of a social problem. Starting in with very slj^ht 
measures of reform, the movement has gone on by a natural process ot evolution 
and elaboration until the principle of insuring against accidents is practically 
universally adf)pted in Europe and Great Britain. The British compensation 
act, while it do(‘s not make the insurance compulsory, expects that all employers 
will insure against that risk, and in point of fact the gi*eat majority are doing so. 

I will now tak(! up the partii;ular action of the different countries. Germany 
was th(^ first to take radical Jiction. After reforming its employers liability laws 
by various acts, it finally, in 1884, passed its famous compulsory insurance against 
accidents at!t, by wliich it is compulsory upon employers to insure practically all 
of their employees against accidents. The entire burden of this insurance must 
be iKirne by the employers; that is, Gennany has gone so far that the compensa- 
tion of all accidents, except those willfully caused, is borne by the employers, by 
making it (iompulsory for them to insure their employees against accidents. 

The annual report of the New York bureau of labor for 1899 gives a very 
thorough study of tin* organization and practi<-al working of not only the German 
compulsory insurance act, but the insurance and compensation acts of other 
countries in Europe. , 

Austria created a similar law in 1887. It provides for the compulsory compen- 
sation of accidents, as does the German law, at the cost of the empUiyer, with the 
exception that one-tenth of the premiums for insurance may lie deducted from 
the employees’ wages. In point of fact this is rarely done. In a great majority 

of cases the employer pays the whole premium. , 

Great Britain passed an employers' liability law in 1880, increasing somewhat 
the liability of employers for accidents. That "was, however, far from a radical 
measure. In 1897 it passed what is knowm as the workman’s compensation act. 
The important features of this act are that it unequivocably accepted Uie principle 
of trade risk and of com]»ul8ory compensation that is found in the Gennan and 
Austrian laws, with the excei)tioii of the one class of ac^cidents due to the serious 
and willful misconduct of the injured person. That is the only exception niade. 
With that slight exception it has adopted the German and Austnan theory that 
the compensation of all accidents should fall upon the eniployer. It, however, 
refused to adopt the Gennan system of compulsory insurance: that is, a distmc- 
'tion is made between compulsory compensation and compulsory insurance. The 
principle of compulsory comiiensation it accepts, but it preferred to leave pe 
employers to cover their risk as they see fit; but the act makes special provision 
bjf which employers can organize insurance institutions. These institutions must 
be submitted to the registrar-general of friendly societies for his approval. 

^ance, by a law of April 9, 1898, also passed a compulsory compensation act 
which follows fairly closely the English system. That is, compensation is com- 
pulsory, but the employers can insure themselves or not against this risk. I will 
say that prior to the passage of this act all of the more importent indurtnal con- 
cerns, such as railway, mining companies, and large metallurgical establishments, 
had voluntarily treated funds for the insurance of their employees against acci- 
dent, and the State itself had established a national State insurance institutaon 
covering accidents, the use of which was voluntary. It was an ordinary practice 
then for employers to insure their employees agjainst accidents in this national 
insurance institution. In some cases emmoyers in the same indus^ o^^anizM a 
mutual insurance fund. The liest example of that is that organized by the Central 
Association of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, corresponding? to our Amenc^ Iron 
and Steel Institute. They organized a fund supported entirely by the employers, 
to which tdl the more important manufacturers in that industry joined, for toe 
purpose of insuring their employees. I state these facts merely te show to whw 
rat^t the question of providing for the compensation of workingmen gainst 
aioddents has gone in Europe, and the fact that it is not only recognized by law 
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in these countries that the compensation shonld be made by the employer, but 
that the employers themselves had, and to a very large extent before the laws 
were enacted, recognized the justice of this posiuon and voluntarily done that 
which the law afterwards made obligatory. 

Italy passed a compulsory com^nsation act on March 17, 1898, similar in gen- 
eral lines to the French and English. 

Spain did the same by an act of January 30, 1900. 

Norway, by an act of July 23, 1894, passed a compulsory compensation and 
compulsory insurance law, thus accepting the German system. Finland did the 
same in 1896, and Denmark the same by a law of January 7, 1898. 

This statement of the laws, most of which it will be observed have been passed 
within the last 3 or 4 years, shows that practically all Eur<)i)ean countries— the 
only industrial country exceptetl Ls that of Belgium— unciualifiedly accept the 
principle of compulsory compensation, and some of them that of compulsory 
insurance as well. 

Q. (By Mr. Philijps.) How is the amount of the compensation ascertained 
under these laws in these various cmmtries?— A. As I have said, all of these laws 
fix in advance the amount of compensation that will l>e paid aoofirding to the 
extent of the injury, and for this purpose at^cidents are classified, not according 
to the particular injury inflicted, hut according to the extent of the disability 
resulting. 

The almost invariable system is to divide accidents into the following classes: 

First. Those causing' death. 

Second. Thosti causing total permanent invalidity. 

Third. Those causing partial permanent invalidity. 

Fourth. Those causing temixirary invalidity, whether partial or total. 

All of the laws in regard to class 4 provide a minimum; that is, only accidents 
causing disability over a certain numner of days, or a certain number of weeks. 
In the German system the minimum is rather high— 14 weeks— but this is due to 
the fact that Geniiany also has a system of compulsory insuraiu^e against sick- 
ness, and these minor accidents are taken care of by the sick fund. The same is 
true of Austria. Where a system of sick insurance do<*s not exist, the minimum 
is usually a few days. 

The scale of benefits is then fixed in about this way; In (jase of death, either a 
lump sum or a pension, where an insurance system is also provided for the widow 
or oridians; ana in case of i)enuanent disability, whether partial or total, a i>en- 
sion is paid the injured person. In the case of total invalidity the ^lension usually 
amounts to as much as two- thirds of the average W’^ages that the i>erson was earn- 
inij. In (;ase the disability is partial it is proportionate to the extent of the dis- 
ability, and it is at this point that the use of the arbitration Iwards come in. 
They have to determine whether the disability is tx)tal or whether jiartial, and the 
extent of the disability. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are those permanent arbitration boards or merely for 
a short season?- A. They are usually organized for eac*.h particular accident. I 
say usually; I know in some cases in the German law there is provision forai)er- 
manent board, but these boards serve without pay, and are constituted on the 
basis of having representatives of employers and representatives of employcHJS, 
and usually one government official, and of course there must be a large number 
of these local bf^ards. There is a small arbitration commission or board in (jach 
locality. > 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is their decision final or have they a right to npiHjal to 
the court?— A. They have the ri^^ht to appeal. 

Q. In all cases?— A. In prat:tically all cases. In Germany, to the imiH»rial 
insurance department, which acts as a centralizing institution. 

In regard to the indemnities, I should state that they are always proportionate 
to the wages of the employees. The dues reejuired of the employer are appor- 
tioned to the total amount he pays out in wages, and corres^ndingly the 
indemnity that is given corresponds to it. In the case of workingmen’s insurance 
I think tnis is a very important provision. It is universally adopted, in order 
that the compensation may corres^nd to the scale of living that the workingnmn 
has been accustomed to. Otherwise what would be an adequate compensation 
in one case would be thoroughly inadequate in another. 

As regards the mechanism of insurance, the German system provides that 
employers in the same industry shall constitute or organize an insurance institu- 
tion, which is independent for insurance puiposes of the institutions organized 
for the other industries. This is necessa^ m order that each industry should 
bear its own risks, the risk of accident varying widely in different industries. 
The Austrian system provides for territorial iumtutions, but takes account of 
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different risks in different industries by asaiming on a basis of statistical results 
a coefficient of risk to each industry, so that the premiums required will be in pro- 
portion to this t;ocfficient of risk. The principle of having each industry bearing 
its own burden is always adopted, regardless of the particular system by which 
they attain this result. 

Q, Is the agricultural industry embraced in this plan?— A. It is. In England 
the compulsory comT>en8ation a(it of 1897 did not relate to agricultural labor, but 
a law passed in 1JK)0 nas just extended the system to agricultural labor. 

In further answer to that point, most nations in introducing a scheme of com 
piilsory (jompensation or compulsory insurance have very wisely adopted the 
system of making it apply first only to particular industries in which the risk of 
accident is very great. This was owing to the fact that these schemes were nec- 
essarily tentative to a certain extent, as they could not determine what would be 
the exact (^barges, and the problem of hannonizing conflicting interest was great, 
and after the system had Wen well organized for a few trades, then successive 
laws were passed extending it to other industries, until in most countries now 
the system is made to apply to practically all productive industries. It is excep- 
tional, though, that it applies to commerce; that is, stores — commercial employees. 

Q. (By ^*. A. L. Harris.) Is the British worlanen’s compensation act favor- 
ably received liy the employer, as a rule?— A. I have just seen recent r^rts 

B the I'esults of the operations of the w'orkmen's compensation act of (>reat 
1 , and they showed that the act has l)een very well received by both 
employers and employ(‘(!S. The burden of the insurancje is far from as heavy as 
was anticipated, and, on the other hand, the exinuisesof litigation and of damage 
suits have been very itiaterially lessened. It was quite usual in Great Britain 
for employers to insure against th(ur liability— that is, before the compulsory 
comiKjnsation jwt— and the preininms that they now have to ])ay are not so very 
luucii heavier than those they fonnerly paid as insurance against their liability 
under the act of 1880. 

Q.* (By Mr. Farquhar.) What has been the effect of these latter amendments 
of the law in Great Britain on the regularly established casualty companies? 
Are there as many of those in existence therewith this act in for(‘e as there were 
liefore it went into operation?— A, I could not say for certain, but I am very con- 
fident that it has resulted in the extension of their business. There are a large 
number of small employers who do not want to be bothered by the organizing 
of a scheme of insurance', either by themselves or in conjunction with other 
employers, and the simplest way for them is simply to insure in the ordinary 
casualty company, and they do so. 

On the other hand, in such industries as railway transportation, coal mining, 
and iron and steel works, the practice is more and more being followed of or^n- 


lar district organize an institution which they manage and run at a minimum 
cost of operation, and under that system they know that they only have to pay 
that comjHjnsation resulting from accidents in their own establishments, and 
with a minimum cost of administration, and no profits, of course. 

Q, This insurance, being compulsory, the money paid for premiums is taken 
out of the profits of these manufacturers?— A. Yes. 

Q. Did you find any reason why Belgian manufacturers did not go into it?— A. I 
will say in regard to Belgium that the reason action has not been taken is simply 
a difference over the detail of elaborating a system. Bills have been constantly 
before the Belgian Parliament, have been indorsed by practically all parties, and 
have only failed of passage liecause the two houses could not agree upon the par- 
ticular details of organization. I would, furthermore, say that a very large num- 
ber of manufacturers had already voluntarily injured their employees against 
accidents, and that Belgium has had a national institution for insurance of work- 
ingmen against accidents which employers had made use of. Also, that the 
inwance of miners, a very important industry in Belgium, had been compulsory 
for a pn'eat many years, and .the railways liemg St^ railways, there was also 
nractically compulsory compensation and insurance there, and all of the more 
dangerous industries were alrei^y covered in some way or other by an insurance 
scheme. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Is employers* liability insurance general in this 
coun^ among manufacturers?— A. I tmnk not; I think it is quite unusual. 

Q. Have you investigated it?— A. Yes, 1 have looked into the question in this 


Q. (By Hr. A. L. Harris.) Is this system of insurance a bar to any action at 
law on the part of the wornnen?— A. In most cases the old employers’ liability 
law remiiaea nnrepeidedi the object being that in case thtiremployer was groedy 
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at fault the employee coiild sue him for damages^ and in snch a case would secure 
an amonn^robably considerably in excess of that fdlowed under the compensa- 
tion act. The purpose of leaving these laws unrepealed was to make it an object 
for the employers to teke every possible precaution. Otherwise the employers 
might say • * Well, I have insured my men, and that covers everythmg,” and would 
not take the precautions that should be taken, although most of the acts go into 
the question of the prevention of accidents as well as compensation and provide 
that precautions shml be taken, and make various provisions regarding that point. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you know of any of these acts which, by express 
provision, shut out the right of civil action?— A. No, I do not. It is possible that 
some of them do. The nght is so rarely made use of that it does not figure to 
any extent except as a menace over the heads of employers to make them more 
careful. 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does the British workmen’s compensation act have 
a tendency to discourage small capital from employmg? You stated a moment 
ago that the large companies availed themselves of it and the smaller companies 
had to insure in a round-about way?— A. I do not think the cost would be mate- 
rially different there, enough to discourage small employers, because in the estab- 
lishments of small employers as a usual thing the risK of accident is apt to be less. 
They can exercise a closer supervision. They do not use as much macMnerj', and 
consequently the advantage is rather with the small employer. 

In conclusion I would say that while these various schemes, of course, present 
a great many differences, yet the important iKiint is that all recognize that acci- 
dents due to an industry should fall upon the industry as an element of the cost 
of production, the same as material accidents; that the employer should pay this 
compensation, the only exception being in some cases like that of the British act, 
where the employer can prove that the employee was seriously and willfully at 
fault; but even there the burden of proof is on the employer, lliat is the impor- 
tant point to be learned from European exj)erience, that, as a matter of justice and 
principle, (iompulsory compensation by the employers should be adopted. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhar.) Has that principle been recognized by public opinion 
of these countries, and by their legislatures or parliaments?— A. I suppose I have 
talked with hundreds of people in Europe regarding this point, and, as a matter 
of principle— I have never talked with any one who opposed it as a principle, the 
only difference being as to the method, whether there should be State insurance 
or voluntary insurance, or optional insurance, or compulsory insurance; but as a 
principle it is uniformly accepted on the Continent to-day. That statement is not 
true of England wholly. There are in England to-day, of course, a good many 
manufacturers who are accustomed to the old system, who think that the law has 
thrown an unjust burden upon them, but those manufacturers now constitute a 
minority, and the principle is constantly gaining ground there. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do I understand that the burden of proof is now 
thrown upon the defendant?— A. The burden of proof is now upon the employer. 

<J. (By Mr. Farquhah.) Has there not been an oi>en complaint in Great 
Britain, through trade journals and otherwise, that the enforcement of this com- 
pulsory compensation and insurance upon them has lessened their power as a 
competitor against the United States, where it does not exist?— A. I could not 


speak from the standpoint of having read a great many trade journals since the 
passage of this act, but the official reports state that the act is being accepted in 
a good spirit. But it is important in this connection to bear in mind that Eng- 
land is now in a very prosperous condition, and manufacturers who are making 
large profits would not quarrel over small extra charges. If a period of depres- 
sion should come it is possible that the employers might object, and so the test of 
this legislation as well as most social legi^tion is that of hard times. But the 
principle is so universally accepted on the Continent, and is gaining ground in 
public opinion in Great Britain so rapidly, that it is practically inconceivable that 
any back step will be taken in regard to this matter. 

m regard to American conditions, 1 will say that I have not made anything like 
the spemal study that I have of European conditions, but 1 do know that employ- 
ers’ liability laws in this country have far f roniTeached the position that I nave 
just stated is attained in Europe and Great Britain, and also that the insurance 
of workingmen against accidents is quite exceptional. A number of the rail- 
ways have organize so-called railway relief departments, that provide for com- 
pezisation in case of accident, but these funds are supported in part by deductions 
made from employees’ wages, and there are a number of objectmns to this system 
as now organized. 


Q. (By Mr. G. J. Harris.) Is the prw^ce of insuringgeneral, according to your 
idea in this country, and is it increasing at all?— A. ^e employers insm to an 
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increasing extent agftinst their liability, but that, of course, is a different thing 
from the workingmen being insured in the sense that they would receive a com- 
pensation. ^ployers’ liability insurance is increasing quite rapidly in this 

(^yMr.litCHMAN.) Through the regular insurance companies?— A. Through 
the regular insurance tiompanies. 

Q. Accident insurance companies?— A. No. There are usually special branches 
of employers’ liability insurance. Tliis is not accident insurance at all. The 
employer insures himself against any judgment that he may have to pay to an 
employee on iu;c,ount of an accidtmt. 

Q. will that in a measure offset the quantity of insurance in foreipi countries 
that you descrilie?— A. Not at all; because that is for the benefit of the employer 
and not for the employee. The employee never gets anything except it is the 
result of a law suit, and in case he does get anything the employer is then indem- 
nified by th(^ insurance companies. 

Q. With that syst(un of insurance would the employee l)e less likely to fight for 
damagi'S in case of injury?— A. I do not know the system. I am not sure but 
what thi^ insuraiic(i companies themselves conduct the defense sometimes, but the 
provisions of tin? (contract 1 am not familiar with. 

Q. Could y<»u suggest anyone who could give us information along this line?— 
A. 1 think any agent of an employers’ liability insurance company would be only 
* t(Ki glad to do it. There must be agents in this city. 

Q. This system is under the patronage of the government in forei^jUi countries?— 
A. Tliere are different systems. In Geimany and Austria, and in one or two 
other countries, it practically amounts to State insurance or State control of insur- 
ance. Other countries have compulsory compensation in distincition from com- 
pulsory insurance, and i)rovide that the employers can insure in any way th<iy 
jdease, but the insuranc<! must be for an amount equal to thij minimum compen- 
sation iHMpiired by the act; and they also provide for government supervision and 
rei)ort on these institutions. 

Q. (By Mr. PHiMiii’s.) Do you know whether any State in this Union has an 
employers’ liability act such as you have described, or similar to those in Europe?— 
A. 1 am <iuit(^ sure that no State has an act at all comiiarable to that of the 
British comiiensation act. 

Q. (By Mr. (!. J. Harris.) Is not all this a sort of class legislation?— A. No 
more than is all factory legislation. 

Q. Does it apply to all employers, or does it apply simply to one class of 
employers?- A. As a princdplo it applies to all. As a matter of practical politics 
it was found m'cessary, in organizing a stdieme as complicated as an insurance 
scheme necessarily is, that it should l)e first made applicable to particular indus- 
tries, where the risk of accident was esiuHiially gi’eat; and after it was well organ- 
ized and in good working order, and experience had been gained, it was gradually 
extended to other lines of industry until it has been made to cover practically all 
lines of industry, with the exception of such classes as salesmen and domestics. 

Q. Does it include fanu hands?— A. The Bntish compensation act of 1900 
extend(Kl the system to agricultural laborers. 

Q. (By Mr, FaR(^uhar.) Is not such insurance based on the character and 
grade of hazard? With the servants and professional men the hazard is not 
apparent to the lawmaker, is it?— A. Of cuurse certain things a law can not do. 
Tney have to start with those cases in which the thing to m remedied is most 
apparent, and then extend to other cases as rapidly as they can. Now, in the 
case of domestic servants and salesmen the eirtent to which the employer is 
reponsible for any accident that the emplovee may receive is exceedingly slight. 
In all of these systems of compensation and insurance against accidents the law 
expressly provides that they relate only to trade accidents. That is, if the work- 
man is injured going to and from his work or at some other time he is not com- 
pensa^. It is merely provided that the accident caused by an industry shall 
constitute a charge on that industry. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Would not this ultimately have the effect of lower- 
ing the W(^B of employees? Anther words, would not the employers, figuring 
that their insurance liability wfiSb much per year, be obliged to cut down wages 
that they would otherwise pay to that extent?— A. I think that it would to the 
same extent and no more than any other item in the cost of production. 1 think 
that in case of practicidly all of those items the charge is ultimately thrown on 
the consumer; it being an item of the cost of production, it enters into that cost, 
and prices are fixed in order to cover the cost, and it is ultimately the consumer 
tiiat pays the burden; but in regard to that burden it is important to note while 
it makes an additional burden, on the other hand it removes a big burden, that 
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resulting now from the large amount of litigation which to a very considerable 
extent is done away with by this compulsory compensation act. 

Q. (% Mr. Farquhar.) Does it not also remove the local care and State care 
of the injured?— A. It would undoubtedly have an influence oiyie burden of 
poor relief. ^|r 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Would not the cAreless and the inaOlent and per- 
haps certain classes allow themselves to be injured to a slight degree so as to draw 
this pension while they were lying idle? Do they find any results of that kind in 
foreign countries?— A. It should Ikj frankly admitted that^that iw)int is frequently 
i-aist*d in discussion regarding compensation, but that statistics of the operations 
of tlie laws throw very little light on the point whether it has resulted in increas- 
ing the carelessness or iiot, owing to the factt that the laws are constantly rec*eiv- 
ing extensions, and different interpretations are adopted at one time varying 
from what they w(*re at another, so it is impossible to give any conclusive answer. 
The offi(;ials who manage these insurance in.stitutions reply in the negative. They 
say it has not resulted in increasing carelessness, but we have only their \>ersonal 
opinion on the matter, and of course they are apt to look on it as favorably as 
they can. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) In the carrjdng out of tlu'Si* insurance and compul- 
sory-compensation acts, do the bodies of the employers and the organized work- 
ingmen treat other matters than simply the insurance arbitration? Dt)es the 
same liody ludd two fuiudions as far as the men are concerned, or are tlu‘y totally 
separate?— A. Totally separate. 

Q. What have t hey in the way of advisory councils, for arbitration and settlement 
of general trade matters?— A. Practically all European Governments now have leg- 
islation in ri'lation to the arbitration "and conciliation of trade dismites. m 
Fraiu*e and Belgium a (dear distinction is mad(* between what are called individ- 
ual diHput(>s aiul collectiv(5 disputes. For the s(;ttlement of the first thpy have 
had for a great many years, since the beginning of this century almost, the famous 
council of i)ru(Vhommes. They are in the nature of special labor courts for the 
purjose of settling the thousand and one little points of friction that arise, as, for 
insiaiuu', do(jking a man, or improjierly fining him, or any treatment whi(;h the 
emidoyee thinks is unjust, which in this (jountryfreciueutly gives rise to a strike. 
The strike's grow out of some^ little friction in an establishment, and tlu< system 
of prud'hommes providers an arbitration, which in operation is partly a (Mniii and 
partly an arbitration lM)ard. Probably the Is'st device for the sijttling of these 
smalh'r dispub's is that of lalw (councils in Belgium. parti(uilarly in connection 
with the coal miiK' of Mariemont. H(‘re the employer voluntanlv organized a 
council on which he apjioints sevijral of his officials, and the employees in turn 
appoint several (hdegates. and that couixul has regular meetings, and if the 
emidoyees hav(' anytliing to complain of they ask their re'presentatives to bring 
it before this council. This system of having a pun'ly voluntary council in each 
large industrial establishment, through which the employees can express any 
giievance or make any complaint, seems to work very well. Tnie, it does not 
always prevent strikes. When the ipiestion of an increase of wages comes up, 
they "may suggest in this c.ouncil that wages should be increased. The employer 
refuses and a strike results, but they have prevented the endless amount of fric- 
tion about small matters that so often takes place in establishments. I have 
heard that somewhat similar councils have been started in a number of cases in 
this country, although I am unable to specif v any particular cases. I remember 
that parties have tola me from time to time that th^ knew of such councils here. 

Q. In Great Britain has the Registrar General of Friendly Societies any author- 
ity over these arbitration boards?— A. I think not. The arbitration act of 1896 
provides that the Commissioner of Labor shall assume certain functions. 

Q. That is, connected with the British Board of Trade?— A. Yes, in connection 
with the administration of that act. But most of the legislation in Euroi)e relat- 
ing to arbitration is on the general lines of arbitration laws in this country; they 
provide for voluntary arbitration boards. The only compulsory-arbitration act 
that I know of in the world is that of New Zealand. 

Q. Do you know how far recognition in the "kg is given to the trade unions of 
Great Britain through their re^stry under tlnmgistrar-general? That is, how 
much additional power are they given to sue otto sued, and as to their resinm- 
sibility for the acts of individums or for the body, etc.?— A. I would not be able 
to testify rej^arding that point m any great detail. Tlie privilege resulting from 
registration is chiefly that of the right to hold property through trustees, I think, 
and sue in their name, and to hold them to account. Under the old system it 
frequently happened that a trade union had practically no redress in case of a 
dishonest treasurer or other ofiScial; and one of the advantages of registration is 
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that it i» entitled to that redress. Registration practically amounts to this: The 
Government says, If you want to enjoy the advantages of being a regularly con- 
stituted body, you have got to be a regularly constituted body, and go before the 
ref^strar. Ana the conditions of re^stry are that they shall make a report or do 
certain otbea&ings, and does pot limit their real freedom to any appreciable 
extent. 

Q. Ill making any of these agi'eements or contracts that are common in Great 
Britain, called the trade contracts between employers and employees, as to a per- 
manent wjale of wages or a sliding scale lasting 9 months, 12 or 18 months, what- 
ever it may be, do you know whether there is a provision in the English act that 
they shall be made tiirough organized employees?— A. I do not think there is any 
such provision. I think all such action is unregulated. They have to settle that 
matter the best way they can. Of course, as a matter of fact, it is made in 
almost evei-y case through an organization. 

Thei‘(} has developed in Europe quite an elaliorato system of labor councils, 
whose functions are somewhat different from those of arbitration boards. They 
are to serve the purpose more especially of furnishing an institution by which the 
employees can make their wishes known and bring their influence to bear upon 
public, ojiinion in some way. So these councils are created in different districts, 
and th('. (Jovemment in case any social agitation comes up asks the opinion of 
those crnincils in regard to the matter; ana these councils, which are constituted 
partly of employers and partly of employees, discuss the question and report. 
Tliey f nniish a means for the workingmen to express their opinions. It probably 
works fairly well, but the conditions, of course, are peculiar. On the Continent 
the laljorers are not organized to any extent like they are in Groat Britain or even 
in the United States. The newspapers are to a large extent small local sheets and 
of no great value, and in a great many ways the employee does not have the 
oppor^nity of knowdng what public opinion is or of expressing his opinion him- 
self; and these institutions furnish a means for doing it. In this country , of course, 
wo have the press, which is very accessible, which often champions the interests 
of the laboring man, and the labor organizations themselves are in a position to 
express in a very authoritative way the wishes of the workingman. 

Q. While these remedial laws of Europe, as you are explaining them to us here, 
may have somewhat the character of special legislation, do they not also have 
many soctialistic characteristicjs— not the socialism that concentrates, but the 
natemalism or socialistic feeling that regulates through a strong tpvemment 
having control over its people and its manufacturing inaustries?— A. Every piece 
of legislation is an exercise by the State of its authority and therefore an exten- 
sion of authority; and this comiiulsory insurance is undoubtedly in the case of 
Germany and Austria, at least, very socialistic in the sense that the State inter- 
feres to such a large extent; but it can not be said to the same extent of the British 
conqwnsation act or the Fren<;h or Itidian, which follow the British model, 
because they do little more than lay down general principles. The actual exercise 
of intervention by the State is not contemplated. They simpl y say that as a matter 
of law the employer must do a certain thing. Germany and Austria not only say 
he must do a certain thing, but they go ahead and organize institutions and nave 
State control and take socialistic action in that way. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.1 At the expense of the employer?— A. No; that, as far 
as the general expenses of administration are concerned, would be at the expense 
of the whole people, come out of the regular revenues; that is, the support of the 
iu^rial insurance department that controls. 

Q. To that extent then it is government insurance?— A. To that exent. Ger- 
many, in addition to passing this compulsory-insurance act against accidents, 
also provides for compulsory insurance against sickness and compulsory insur- 
ance against old age and invalidity; so that a workingman there is completely 
protected in case he is physicidly unable to work for any reason, whether he is 
sick or too old or meets with an accident. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Without regard to time of service in the particular 
industry?— A. In the particular industry, yes. There are certain conditions in 
old age, especially. The act pipvides that ne must have belonged to the system 
a certain number of weeks, amounts to a number of years, 

3 . (By Mr, Farqchar.) Whit care have they taken in any part of Europe, 
more especially Germany, with the tramp question?— A. ^rmany has a 
very elaborate system of institutions providing for tramps, for persons out of 
work. They consist partly of a sort of lodgings or shelters from which 
tramp is handed on one to the other. And they also have created about 80 
SfHsaued labm* colonies, the purpose of whch is to provide for the nnemployed in 
a more permanent way. These colonies succeed in reaching only those who are 
permanently incapable. It is shown, for example, that a large number of 
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inmates have been convicted of crime. I think considerably over half the per- 
sons admitted have been ^ these colonies before. A great many have been there 
before repeatedly, and Iheir main function seems to m to sespregate that class of 
hopelessly toefflcient which, if they were not taken care ot in these colonies, would 
be tfdcen care of ,in some other way; and I think they serve a useful purpose to 
that extent. Instead of herding them in jails or in a poorhouse, they go to these 
colonies. , , , 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do they make any distinction between the criminal 
(ilasses in these colonies and others who have not been convicted of crime, or are 
they all in together?— A. I think not, because they certainly admit larpe numbers 
that have bwn convicted of crime. And the reason for it ij^robably that per- 
sons, when they are discharged from confinement, have dflncult^n securing 
work, and they are practically compelled to go to some such place, ^e evidence 
that many of the inmates are permanently reformed is very slight; it is known 
that but a small proportion of the inmates of labor colonies are ever reformed to 
such an extent that they can be restored to society and become independent 
workers again. 

Q. (By Mr.FARQUHAR.) Does the state place them at labor then so that they 
can earn?— A. Those are not state institutions. They were originally started under 
private auspices. It is possible that the state subsidizes them and contributes to 
their support; but to a large extent they remain under private auspices. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) They are charitable, are they?— A. To a considerable 
extent. . 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Are not these somewhat of a local charge, indeiiendent 
of the funds that have Ix^en raised for their support?— A. I am quite sure that 
the local authorities contribute to the support, but to what extent! could not say. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) In Holland, in these colonies, do they not permit a man 
to work and allow a certain wage, and in the end give him a small parcel of land to 
cultivate?— A. The Dutch colonies are quite different from the German. They are 
more select, appeal more to the family man than they do to the single man. And the 
purpose there is pennanent reformation. But the system is so very expensive that 
even if it succeeit it counts very little, because the funds allow them to help only a 
few families each year. That is the objection to the Dutch system— its great 
expense. The Australian colonies attempted to organize labor colonies in a num- 
ber of cases, and considerable success was obtained, but that was chiefly due to 
the fact that they had large tracts of waste land which required a large i^ount 
of manual and ordinary l&r; and in the clearing of that ground, and its ditching 
and fencing they could find employment. But in the more settled communities 
it is very difllcult to find tracts of ground or work requiring a large amount of 
purely unskilled labor. . 

Q. (By Mr.FARQUHAR.) In your investigations in Europe you gave consider- 
able attention to industrial communities?— A. Yes, 

Q, The Krupps, for instance— would any description vou could give of the 
Krupps to the commission probably cover all others?— A. Yes. 

Q. We would be pleased to hear from that, to know what the relationship 
between employer and employee there is, and all the other features. — A. The 
conditions of Krupp were these: Krupp, as you know, started as a very small 
establishment, employing less than 10 employees. It was a very sznall busto^; 
but the industry develop^ so rapidly that it outstripped the housing facilities 
and institutions for supplying the needs of the employees; and, as a consemaence, 
actuated partly by this necessity and partly out of a ^nuine desire to better the 
condition of tne employees, there has developed at Essen, where the works we 
located, a very remarkable collection of in^tutdons for the benefit of the 
employees. Krupp has built a number of charming industrial villMes in the 
inundate neighoorhood of his works, in which employees are lodged. He 
erected public rotl^; he maintains schools and hospitals. He provided for the 
insurance of his employees long before it became compulsory for him to do so. 
He has one large village of cottages detached especially for the old employees that 
have retired. He has always ta&n especial care of his old employees. A person 
enters the works and remains there practically for life, and wnen unable to work 
the establishment takes care of him, gives him soihe light work to do, if possible, 
or otherwise just supporte him absolutely. And it is extremely interesting to m 
through those different communities in the order in which they were erected. 
Take the houses that were erected 40 or 50 years ago; they are me^ barracks and 
very bad conditions prevail there; but each succerave step taken in the housing 
of his working people was an advance; and it is as striking an object lesson of toe 
general improvement of conditions under which the same class of workmen live 
that one could well wish. 

376a— VOL 2 12 
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The fact, although Krupp has over 30,000 employees, that he has little or no 
trouble with them shows the very hannonious relations that have existed Mtween 
the employer and employees there. The example at Pullman, of course, is some- 
what similar to Krupp; but in that connection it is important to notice the funda- 
mental distinction between the European laborer and the American. The Ameri- 
can doesn’t like to have things done for him. He doesn’t want to consider that 
he is under obligations to his employer; but what he wants he wants as a right, 
while the continental worker does not feei that way, and in (tonsequence there nas 
been a reimirkable development all over Euroi)e of what they call employers’ 
institutions. There is scarcely a large establishment there that the employei 
doesn’t proride institutions of one kincfor another for the Injiiefit of his employees; 
and Krupp is probably the best example of that. 

Q. You would not expect that those examples would be followed very readily 
in this country, where there is so much individuality?— A. I would not. 

6. Neither in profit sharing nor cooperation or the industrial (community?— A. 
A Belgian manufacturer who maintains institutions of this kind told me that the 
policy that he was jnirsuing, and that ought to be pursued, was for the employer 
to jirepare the way for his own abdication as regards these institutions. He 
thought it was necjessary for the employer to take the initiative and create certain 
institutions, becausti the employees would not do it, but that as rapidly as possi- 
ble he should turn over the management and the control and the supjiortof these 
institutions to the employees, and he is doing it. I think that in this country it 
would be possible in a g(M)d many cases for the employer to eiuour.'ige and to fos- 
ter the development oi institutions, clubhoustjs, reading houses, baths, or the 
organization (u coo])erative societies for the provision of houses or running a 
cooiKjrative store; but he should encourage the men to do these things rather than 
to (to them himself. I think the employer can play an important part in the way 
of encouraging rather than himself (loing it. The diffenmt feeling of the conti- 
nental and American workmen, 1 think, (‘xjdains why profit sharing has beim so 
much more successful in Europe than in the United States. Thci conditions are 
more iiermaiumt there. The employw^ goes into th(‘ ostablishimmt, and he is to 
remain there f<jr years and years, and conseciuently he becomes identified with 
the interests of the estaldishmeut, and it is jiossible to bring liiin under some 
scheme by which that identification is more (complete. But in the United States, 
where a man doesn't know whether he will be working for that establishment six 
months from now or not, it is manif(^stly more difficult to esttiblish any suc^h sys- 
tem. Audit is a (uies^ion wdiether it is di'sirable to limit the mobility and the 
independen(;e of tne laborer to move around from ])lace to place and seek his 
advantogo wherever he can find it. 

Cooperation is on (juite a different basis. That is a case of where the men them- 
selves organize associations for their own lienefit, and one would think that in the 
United States such associations could develop more than they do. But the only 
explanation that I can think of is the lack of stability, the greater hwjk of sta- 
bility that exists here by men moving from one place to another and from one 
establishment to another. 

There is, in regard to (Hwqjeration, one point that I would like to sjieak of. In 
both Great Britain and France a system of c.oox>erative contracts has developed 
to quite a litth* extent and is an interesting example of cooperation. Instead of 
there btung a cooi)erative sindety ])roperly speaking, a trade union will undertake 
a contract for doing a certain job of public work— take the tioutract for erecting 
a building, or doing the plastering for it; and the government has usually intendeii 
to foster that system of doing away with the contractor altogether. And in cer- 
tain lines of work, in the building trades espeidally, it seems to work very well, 
and it is not unusual for an association of workingmen, usually a trade union, to 
bid on a contract and get it. I know in Prance the law provides that contracts 
shall be split up into such size so that associations of workingmen can bid on 
them, and also tiiat they shall lie exempt from the necessity of giving some bonds 
or other formalities which they are not in a position to meet. As an example, the 
building for social economy at the Paris Exposition was built entirely by associa- 
tions of workingmen working on this cooperative contract plan. 

Q. Is this cooperative contract plan somewhat like the old form of collegia of 
Rome, where the unions contracted with the state for the furnishing of arms and 
ordnance and everything else?— A. I am not enough familiar with the old collegia 
to say, but the regulations which I have read regarding this kind of contracts in 
Prance provide that the associations of workingmen can bid on all kinds of con- 
tracts for the performance of work or for the furnishing of supplies, so there will 
be nothing to prevent associations of tailors, for example, bidomg to furnish uni- 
fonns for the police or fire departments. And these regulations apply not only 
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to the central government, bnt to the departments and the communes. They 
have the ri^ht to bid for the performance of work or for the furnishing of supplies 
on all public work. 

Q. In Europe how far has voluntary arbitration gone, and has there been any 
movement there to take up compulsoiy arbitration?— A. Of course, it is di8cusse<l 
in economical publications, and bills have been brought forward, but it can hardly 
be said that the movement for compulsory arbitration is as strong there as it is 
ii, the United States. There is very little likelihood of any adoption of compul- 
sory arbitration. I know in France, where the laws provide for voluntary arbi- 
tration boards, in a great many cases the parties, instead of making use of these 
boards, prefer to organize an arbitration Ixiard of their own for the settlement of 
disputes, the same way as in this country; in New York, for example, Bishop 
Potter and somebody else might l>e appealed to as arbitrators instead of resorting 
to the State hoard, of arbitration. 

Q. Did you find in Europe that there was a preference for trade arbitration or 
the immediate employer and employee in the trade arbitrating among themselves 
and not calling in the State authorities at all? Do you think that that system is 
growng in Eurojie?— A. It would Ih^ very difficult to say. The conditions there 
are really very similar to what they are here. They have systems of voluntary 
arbitration; they are riisorted to to a certain extent, and on the other hand the 
employers, as I have said. frt‘quently prefer to organize tlu‘ir own. 

(^. (By Mr. Philui*s. ) Have you lfM>ked into the French law in ri'gard to con- 
ciliation and arbitration, to know whether it is progressing favoralny or not?— 
A. Yes: I looked into the law, and I look over the annual reiiorts of its ojierations 
as they come to the office. 

Q. More i>eonh^ are fi vailing themselves of that than formerly, are they not?— 
A. No. I woula not say so. Thereportsfor 1 year aftc^r the other are very similar, 
remarkably so. You find about tin* same numlier 1 year that you do another. 

(By Mr. FARgimAR.) Has arbitration in these further advanced countries 
ot Europe lessenc'd strikes a good deal?— A. I think it has. It has undoubtedly 
lessened strikes growing out of small causes: it has contributed to make the gen- 
eral relations between employers and employees more harmonious. PracticJally 
non(‘ of these laws have contributed niucn toward preventing such great differ- 
ences as those relating to wages. It is found there that if it is knox^m that a 
manufacturer is becoming inort; prosi)erou8 and his profits are greater his em- 
ployees will demand a share of those profits, and usually they will get something 
of a concession. I know of a recent case of arbitration, in 1891) or 1900, of a very 
severe strike of coal miners in the Loire basin. There the miners struck purely 
on the ground that the price of coal had gone up and the mine owners were 
reaping greatly increa8(‘d i)rofits. The mine owners admitted it, but said that they 
did not r(Miuc(^ wages when the price went down and they ought not to increase 
them when prices went up. But the miners Htnick,and after negotiations a 
voluntary board of arbitration was constituted, and that board granted an increase 
of wages and laid down the principle that when profits increased that way the 
employees ought to share in those increased profits to a certain extent, and the 
mine owners accepted that d<3ciHion. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) Can you briefly state the condition of the labor people 
in Europe as compared with the lalwr i>eonle in this country? -A. It is a pretty 
big question. What do you mean— the relative condition? 

Yes; the labor, of this country compared with that of Eurojie.— A. I do not 
think there is any doubt but what generally the conditions of labor here are 
betb^r than in any European country. There are exceptions to that statement. 
For instance, 1 believe the coal miners are better off in Europe than they are in 
the United States. I think their actual conditions of liviim there are lietter. 
They are probably better housed; they probably eat letter, and they are certainly 
very much better off as regards stability of employment. They know that they 
have emplo 3 rment almost year in and year out in most cases. But with that 
exception the workingman here lives better, eats better, earns higher wages, and 
according to that standard is better off. 

Q. In Uie glass industry and the iron industry, do we not compare very favor- 
ably? Are we not better off than they are there?— A. Certainly with continental 
Europe. Although the British workmen in the steel trade are not earning the 
wages they do here, they are very well off. 

Q. They have more constant work, have they not?— A. They have more con- 
stant work; through various relief organizations they are better taken care of, 
and their requirements are not so great as they are here. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhak.) More contented people; practice a more even frurahty 
of Uving?— A. Yes; it has more stability in every way. And what they do have, 
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while it may not be as much as the American gets, they are more certain of it. 
That is the great advantage, I think, of the European workman generally. His 
conditions of life are more certain. Take the German as an example. Now, 
whatever his condition may be in comparison to the American, the fact that he 
knows tW if he meets with an accident incapacitating him for work he is goinja; 
to receive a pension for the remainder of his life; that if he is killed there is 
going to be a compensation paid to Ms wife and children; that if he falls sick he 
is going to receive compensation also; and finally, when he gets unable to work 
as a result of old age tnat he will be then entitled to a pension— these are advan- 
tages that the American workman does not enjoy. Of course, the American 
workmen are in a position, on account of their higher wages, to make provision 
against those conditions, and they do it to a certain extent. 

Q. Through building and loan associations, savings banks, insurance associa- 
tions, etc., and still maintain his individuality?— A. Of course it is only a select 
few in America that do that; the persons that are most in need, the common 
laborers, do not do that very much. Savings-bank deposits, friendly societies, 
and membership in building and loan associations l>elong to the skilled classes; 
tlu* (‘ommon lalK)rer does not do it to any great extent. 

CJ. (By Mr. Phillips.) A very large per cent of the best paid labor use up all 
their money in living and do not i)rovide for the future^?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you find intemperance prevailing more in Europe 
than here?— A. I did not notict^— this is a matter of personal observation— as much 
drunkenness there as I do here. But all the evidence in France is that drunken- 
ness is increasing greatly among the workmen on account of their giving up their 
original wine dnnmng for the drinking of absinthe and similar licjuors. 

(By Mr. Phillii’S.) Have you anything to suggest in the way of remedial 
legislation along any line on which you have been giving us information?— A. 
The question in which I am most interested, and to which I have given the most 
attention, is that of workingmen’s insurance and compulsory conuiensation for 
accidents. I should say that any action looking toward the modification of the 
employers’ liability laws in this country, in the direction of making the employer 
responsible, not only for those accidents that are due to his own fault, but for 
those accidents the responsibility for which can not be tra(;ed— that are unavoid- 
able— it would be a step in the right direction; and also toward modification of 
the law so as to throw the burden of proof upon the employer in case of an accident. 

Q. Would you be willing to make us a sketch of such a law as you think would 
be competent to lie passed on that question?— A. I do not think I would under- 
take to do that, on account of constitutional questions with which I would not be 
sufiSciently familiar. 

Q, (By Mr. Farquhau.) The employers’ liability laws would rest entirely with 
State le^latiou'?— A. I think any of them could enact a compulsory compensation 
act like that of Great Britain, which covered all the general industries and employ- 
ments; andl would not hesitate to favor legislation in the States in that direction. 
But in response to your request as to whether I c-ould sketch such a law I would 
say tliat taking the British act as a model would be about the best sketch for a 
proposed law tnat one could get. It would seem to me, as regards Federal legis- 
lation, that if Congress could pass an act making it compulsory upon all railway 
companies engaged in interstate traffic to provide accident-preventing appliances, 
like power brakes and automatic couplers, that it might pass a law espj^ially for 
railways regarding employers’ liability and increasing their liability. The reform 
of employers' liability laws in foreign countries in a number of cases started by 
passing laws specially in relation to the railway industry. Of course the railway 
industry is one in which the matter of accidents is most important. If the Fed- 
eral Congress could pass a law making the railways responsible for the compen- 
sation of all accidents other than those due to the serious and willful misconduct 
of the injured employee, not the fellow-servant, that would be a very important 
measure and would jfumish an example for the States to follow. That is, if the 
Federal Government would indorse the principle in such an act, it wordd be a 
great argument for the States to follow the same principle. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you any suRg^ions as to legislation in regard to 
the unemployed? Has it progressed enough in Europe to give any example to 
this country of anything that can be done with the large number of unemployed 
of various kinds?— A. I do not believe it is ajquestion that can be I'eaohea very 
much by legislation. 

Q. Yon have observed, Ipresnme, that there has been a great effort made to 
secure employment for such?— A. 1 think the evidence is very strong that trade 
uidons sucoera in looking after their own members very adequatdy . The prob- 
lem of unemployment is almost entirely the problem of the unemidoyment of 
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unskilled labor. While it wonld not be exactly in the line of legislation^ I think 
if cities could so organise their work that reqnires a large amount of manual 
labor— ^ch, for instance, as street sweeping or road malang—with the idea in 
view that the service could be expanded as necessity arose for giving employ* 
ment, that that would be the b^ way of meeting unemployment with that 
class, because, unless it is made in advance, the attempt to organize a special 
relief, in which the whole thing has to be organized from the beginning, is aJinost 
always a failure; bnt if provision could be made and discretion given to the local 
administrators to increase and decrease their force to in a measure meet the ebb 
and flow of the demand for employment, why I think it would go a long way 
toward meeting the relief of unemployment. In doing that they ought to have 
very careful records of whom they employ in order to know whether they are 
bona fide residents of the district, because if that prott*ction is not general, why 
people from other sections will flock in there for the sake of getting that work. 

Q. Perhaus the (luestions have not brought out something that yon would like 
to state to tne commission of your own motion, something that has not lieen cov- 
ered?— A No; I think I have covered the gionnd that I had outlined in my mind. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washinoton, D. C., December I 4 , 1900, 

TESTIMONY OF PEOF. WALTER A. WYCKOPF, 

Amdaut Professor of Political Economy, I^rincetou Uniccrsity, 

The commission met at 10.50 a. m. , Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Prof. Walter A. Wyckoff , assistant professor of ^K)litical economy at Prince- 
ton University, was introduced as a witness and, being duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Please give your name and pst-offlce address.— A. 
Walter A. Wyckoff; my post-office address is Princeton, N. J.; my profession is 
that of assistant professor of iiolitical economy in Princeton University. 

Q. How long is it since you have lieen professor in Princeton?— A. I became a 
member of the faculty in 1895; I have had the position of professor since 1898, if 
my recollection serves me. 

(j. How long have y<ju investigated the questions relating to the conditions of 
the workingmen of the United States?— A. I began a personal investigation in 
the summer of 1891; and that investigation, which was of the nature of a per- 
sonal experiment, extended fi*om July, 1891, until February, 1893. 

Q. Are the results of that investigation published?— A. They have been pub- 
lished simply in descriptive form; not in any other way. I hope eventnidly to 
put them into a shape which will have more direct bearing upon the scientific 
investigation of the conditions of this country, but so far I have given them, in 
published form, simply a narrative or descriptive character. 

Q. If you will please state your experience and the results of your investiga- 
tions, we will be pleased to hear them— in yonr own way; the motives that led 
yon to it and also the results that have come from it.— A. I depend upon l)eing 
asked questions. I may describe it in this way, that I was bnt a short time out 
of college, but had become interested in economic questions, and it had been sug- 
gested to me by a friend that a continued investigation of the sort that I was 
making— which was purely the sort of an investigation which a student would 
carry on in connection with the academic study of economical questions— was 
inadequate, and that I could get a foundation of further knowledj^e of economic 
matters by turning my investigation for a year or two into a practical trial of cer- 
tain economic conditions. And his suggestion— I speak of it as his suggestion, 
because it was not original with me— came from a fnend, a man of wide practical 
acQuaintance with affairs in this country, and it took the shape of a proposal that 
I should become a workingman for a period of months or a y^ or two. I had no 
acquaintance with manw labor, no ei^rience of manual labor, and to pat 
mys^ in the position of a workinman involved my putting myself in the posi- 
tion of an nnsxilled laborer, accepting the performance of laoor which would be 
available to anv man who was without a trade, unskilled in labor. 1 realized my 
position from the first, and I also realized that the results of an investi^tion of 
that land would have a value which would be almost entirely personal; it wonld 
be of personal value to me, but of no great value apart from toe experience which 
1 gained. But I thought that the suggestion was an admirable one, and it fitted 
in wi^ my personal {uans very well. Sol started out one July morning from near 
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could find HI the way of permanent employment, not m order that I mn^ht Mke 
it for myself, hut tUe jobs which I “d would 

the njvture of work that if a man did accept them he mij;ht make them 
nent for himHclf— irivinK at least that deOTce of value to ^e expenment. I got 
work l^if’orers at tTiepostat West Point. TheAc^lemy 

building was being destroyed to give plac.e to a new building, and immKliate y 
unon my application to the Ihiss I was given work with his ..... TUnri 
( Bv Mr! Phi li ) How many days had you been out at this time? A. I had 

beei out bist a w^k then, living by chance jobs-that is, being pven work to saw 
wwd or wiinetliiiiB of thiit, sort and settiiig in paynwnt a nights Imlging, or a 
meal, or whatever I noedeil. Bnt as I say, the results ot a week sexpenenceof tot 
Sort of thing was tot I found tot it was unsatisfactory and I was not getting 
any resultsf therefore I adopted this plan ot swunng J 

was surprised at the reiuliness with which 1 found employment. I walked to 
Hiirhland Falls, got a place in a mechanics boarding house there, and there I 
stavetl f<u a week working on the ruins of the Old Academics Building. It gave 
She onnoS assmation with the other men, gave me a 

chance to see how they lived, and, in the nersonal c()ntact with the men to follow 
their ways of thinking and their ways of looking at labcu- questions and then gen- 
eral attitude toward life. I may say that I soon found it necessary to stop that 
fort Sf work for the time lieing at least; the strain was very severe and I was 
new to manual labor. I found that my hands were lacerated and I had to give 
it up at the end of a week and seek oth(;r employpmt. I 

a dav’s march and, driven to shelter by the rain at a hotel Hp in the Highlands, 

1 aiuSied for work and was taken on as a porter; and, seeing the opportunity of 
investigating something of the condition of life among domwtic servants, I 
on there for a period of about 3 weeks, filling the position of hotel porter. When 
I had stayed tlbere that length of time I concluded that there was 
snecial that I could gain; so I started out again early one morning and walked as 
far as Middletown in Orange County. There I began to look for work, and w^ 
iriven it digging a sewer on the grounds of the Homeopathic Insane Asylum near 
Siddletown^ran^ C^^^ N Y. In this way I continued my process west- 
ward, simply looking for work of this kind, accepting anyTorm of 
provided it was honest, and living with the other workingmen. 

^th a farmer a little west of Wilkesbarre, Pa., and ato a week s stay with him, 

I found a place in a logging camp in the t ^^uld like to 

g. Will you please state alxmt how much money you earned. I would like to 
knoW how^ou progressed from one place t.) another, and if ymi ^ved any 
money —A.' My wages varied. At the first 30 b where I was engaged^t the Old 
SJmy Budding 1 received $1.60 a day. I paid P a w^k for my board. The 
^“Kirse^ applied sinmly to the week s work, and they were ^ery^le 
and were entirely taken up in tne payment of my w^k s board, ^4 
also for the neceLary things which I had to get. I had but one suit 
and I had to get a suit of jeans to cover and protect them, because they were 
the onlv gammnts I had with me, and I meant to live entirely by the work of my 
hands an^to purchase mv own clothing as well as my sup^rt in evep’ 

I will say in regard to the next emplo^ent, that of hotel porter, I w^ 
the rate of $8 a month and my k^p. There were no ^ ^ 

earned in the course of my stay there was clear gmn , f^ceptang that I had worn 
my boots out and had to have them renew ^,80 that the J 

was, ^ I remember, slightly under $3, and this served to 
to liiddletown and prevent the necessity of going without either 
SgM until 1 got a job again at Middletown, Thera I ^yed my wages, ^ for 
something more than a week’s stay my savings were 8 ;^cient to secure food and 
lodging until I got another job with a farmer near Wilkesbarra. 

Ivw^ed along the countiw road because— though it was 
my saviiS were such that I could have gone by rail covere^e ™ 

mi^Bhorter time— this walking gave me opportumties for ftequent contact 
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with the farmers and frequent opportunities of work with famers. I bad a 
number of conversations with them and always, as far as possible, drew them 
into conversation in regard ti) iKilitical and social matters in which the^ as a class 
might be interested, and I gained much of the most valuable experience to me 
from contact with these men. 

I might say that in no instance did I save a sum of money which represented 
possible accumulations in the various occupations. As soon as I had saved a 
little from one (K;cui»ation, I exhausted that little sum in going on in the country 
until my funds gave out, and then I was obliged to seek other employment. 

I think you see that txHiame a systematic plan of (qieration: Working in one 
jilace, saving and making that the basis of sustenance until I had covered as wide 
an area as i could, and until 1 liad exhausted my funds, and then looking for new 
work. It simply created a sid of conditions which in themselves fonnod the 
basis of an experiment. It did not, for instance, involve my leaving one occupa- 
tion and having a definite point in a westward course as my objective, where I 
would look for work again; but I would walk until my savings were exhausted 
and then look for work, wherever that happened t(» lw\ 

I can not, therefore, testify with rebuvnee to the amount a man miglit save if 
he siioiild work continuously, at any of my jobs f(»r, say 18 months or 2 years. 
I can t(*stify, however, that in every instance of employment I always found it 
possible to sav(‘ from my wages. 

Let me taki* a typieul erase, in the <'ity of Chicago during the winter of 18111-1)2, 
I reached the city in the be|jn lining of* the winter and found the conditions that 
I had entered were* wholly ditferent from those with which I had liecome familiar 
in the (rours(‘ of my fhousand miles walk from the Atlantic coast. I was for the 
first tim(‘ in a large industrial center. Ibrevious to this I had been walking 
through the country. 

I need not dwell on my various experiences because it would liecome simply 
prolonged and monotonous. I will take it up at this jK)int and say what the result 
of my ex])erience was in relation to this matter of employment, and tin* jiosHibil- 
ities of saving, and th(*n I will c'oiin* ba(;k to one or two of tbese cases in regard 
to another (piestion. 

When I r(‘a(died the city of Chicago in the beginning of the winter of 1891-92, 
1 found myself under a wholly new set of conditions. There was nothing which 
hnrpri.s(‘d me more in connection with my earl j’’ experience than the ease with 
which I found employment. I was never obliged to look long for work and never, 
as I recolle(!t, over a single day without finding it; but that, however, was in 
country communities or relatively small toAvns. But when I entered Chicago I 
was ill the midst of a large industrial center and found that I was there simpl v one of 
the army of the unemnloyed; that the supply of lalior was in excess of the demand 
by many thousands or men, and that the search for work there was under wholly 
different conditions. I may say that two weeks of effort to find employment 
proved fruitless, but when I did find employment as a hand truckman in a factory 
on the west side of Chicago, I received a wage of $1.50 a day. The existence of 
a large aimy of unemployed and the pressure of comiietition among the men 
seeking employment did not seem to affect the employment of men in a factory 
such as that where I worked. This $1.50 a day represented a sum considerably aliove 
the means of subsistence. I got lioard in a tenement house immediately opposite 
the factory for $1.25 a week. The $1 .50 a day represented a gross weekly wage 
of $9, and the margin between the M-35 and the $9 represented practically the 
possibility of saving, because my only expenses nbove my lioard were laundry and 
a few items of that kind, which were relatively unimportant. So I found it pos- 
sible to save almost the entire sum between $4.25 and $9 a week. 

I remained at this factory for about 2 months, and the savings which I had 
accumulated during that time enabled me to devote some days of leisure then to 
the working up of my notes. I may say in this connection that 1 found it impos- 
sible to keep my notes very closely during the time when I was actually at work, 
because the strain of manual labor was such that when the day’s work was done I 
found that I was unfitted physically for any further effort in the evening— mental 
effort, even. I might eamlain, however, that that was probably due in a large 
measure to my being wholly unaccustomed to manual labor, and had I been 
accustomed td it 1 might not have found the strain quite so exhausting as it was. 

Then, to revert for a moment to these various forms of employment which I 
have described: Among the men at West Point and among the domestic servants 
in the hotel and among the men employed at the insane asylum, and notably 
among the lumbermen in Lycoming County, Pa., I may say, with the possible 
excep&on of one or two cases. 1 never found empl^ment which did not offer the 
means of Improved position; that is, it made no difference, however unimportant 
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the employment seemed at the beginning, however unpromising and restricted 
the opportunities, yet I found in every instance that there was a chance of working 
to an improved c^ondition. As a hotel porter, working for |8 a month and often 
working for 16 hours out of the 24, 1 found the chance of securing a position as 
assistet gardener was open to me with a great improvement as to position and 
as to wages. 

While working in the logging camp in Pennsylvaniar-and I may cite this 
as the best instance of the sort-^ing in the jKisition of the most inexperienced 
man in the camp, and coming in contact with men who were trained in their 
occupation as loggers, and I might say admirably trained, I was at a disadvan- 
tage at first. Having no experience of a logging camp, and knowing nothing of 
the nature of work in the woods, I was at a great disadvantage. But I had not 
been there long before I found that the boss of the camp, while an admirable man- 
ager of his business, was ignorant of anything outside of the range of his work, 
and that the very fact that I could be of assistance to him in the matter of keeping 
his accounts— I am not speaking now of anything which involved bookkeeping, 
because it was not a question of Ixiokkeeping, but simply of keeping a record of 
the loads of bark that went to the tannery and the number of pounds in each 
load, and some relatively simple items of that kind— that very fact that I could 
be of service to him immediately gave me a standing in the camp which I had 
not at all as a mere unskilled laborer, and put me in such a position with 
reference to the boss that he was more than grilling to keep me at a very much 
improved wage over that which he paid me at the beginning, which was 75 
cents a day and my keep. I speak of this because it is a matter which, has to do, 
not with a trained bookkeeper, but an accmaintance with elementary arithmetic, 
which would be within the range of any Iwy who had had a few years’ teaching 
in the public schools. 

Q. Ind you accept that employment?— A. I could not accept it. I accepted it 
for the lenrth of time of my stay, but it was imi^ssible for me to stay there per- 
manently, but the l)OBs urged it on me as an oiieniug which he was more than 
wUhng to give me if I would stay, explaining to me that he had lost seriously on 
the contract ofJthe previous year on account of his inability to add numbers cor- 
rectly. It really reduced itself to that. 

I may speak of the work in the factory on the West Side in Chicago as illustrat- 
ing the same principle. I constantly saw men who entered the factory as unskilled 
laborers advanced to positions Of advantage as soon as they showed any capacity 
for the piece-work system which was in vogue there. Among the things 
that I observed nothing was more notable than the anxiety on the part of the 
employers to discover any special ability on the part of their hands, especially in 
this factory, where it was the constant care of the superintendents and the fore- 
men to discover among their men any evidence of spwial capacity in order that 
they might immediately promote them. So that under my own observation in 
the course of a few weeas there I saw men promoted from one position to another 
In the range of work of the factory. 

I may say that after remaining as a factory hand for 2 months, and then finding 
it necessary to take some time in order to bring my notes into condition, I next 
sought employment at the exposition grounds. This was in the early spring. I 
^ reamly secured employment there with a gang of men who were making roads on 
the exposition grounds, and there again noticed the same care on the part of those 
who were in positions of responsibility and authority to discover any special 
capacity among the men whom they were employing. So if 1 am justified in 
making any generalization at all, I would like to make it with respect to these 
t^ things: First, no man in this country who is willing to work and is willing to 
aomt any form of honest employment, and is not bounof down to any one localitv, 
but is free to go out into the country and look for work, need look long fruitlessly 
for em^oyment; and in the second place, every form of employment whdch I 
secured as an unskilled laborer practically opeuM the way to improved position. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What would have been' your condition had you had 
a we and 2 or 8 children on your hands?— A. Exactly, and I was just going on 
to explain myself with reference to that particular. It comes in perfectly well 
tfbere. The ln^bor market in this country is of such a character in certain localities 
^and in certain seasons of the year that my observation with r^;ard to the ease 
with which emplowent may be found does not apply at all in general, and does 
Mt apply at all with reference to particular cases. 

When! was in Chicago in that congested labor market, I came to know numbers 
ot individuals, meh wo were some of them unskilled laborers, others who 
bdong^ to the skilled trades* but who were bound to the comn»inity by reason 
ot family ties; their wives and children were there, and they were not free to go 
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oat into the oonntry. 1 myself realised^ so far as I was oonoerned, that a day's 
march into the country wonld have taken me to commnnities where nndonbtemy 
I oonld have ^t work easily. 1 found that true as I approached Chicago late in 
the autumn; it was perfectly possible for me to get wora among farmers; and yet 
when I got into the city I found myself simply one of an army of the unemployed. 
Then rather than get out and mar the experiment, as I Im tried it thus far, 1 
thought I would remain in this congested center and see something of it; so 1 did 
remam, remaining as one of the army of the unemployed, and it was about a fort- 
night before I actually found work. Then I continn^ as a working man in Chi- 
cago throughout the winter of 1891 and 1892, and did not leave there until May of 
the year 18fe. In the course of this time I saw very clearly that while in the case 
of a man such as 1 was, free to move about, it was true— l>ecause I tested it in so 
many communities and under such widely different circumstances— that such a 
man need not look long for work fruitlessly: yet that fact does not apply to a very 
large proportion of the working classes, betanise of the fact of their being in com- 
munities from which they are not at liberty to move with ease, as 1 was. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How far did the apparent fact that you were an edu- 
cated man assist readily in obtaining work?— A. I have no heritation at all in 
saying that the fact that I was an educated man was of service to me in this way, 
that it widened my horizon. I mean by that it made^ it ]>erfw^tly possible for me 
to venture out without any special fear of the (xmsetiuent^es of the venture, and 
in that respect 1 did have an advantage. One serious disability attaching to a 
workman, even if he is free to move about, is the disability which I might call the 
lack of imagination. He has been accustomed to one form of employment; he 
shrinks from venturing into an unknown world, so to speak. I may say, however, 
in that connection that my being a man of education was a disadvantage to mo in 
the matter of finding employment because of the suspicion that it would arouse 
in the minds of employers. I did not find that workingmen themselves were sus- 
picious of me. They accepted me with iwrfect indifference, and made no discrimi- 
nation at all; they always asked my name, and always aHke<l where 1 was from, and 
I think they had an idea that I was some new kind of an immipant; but they, 
however, made no discrimination against me whatever, and I Imd not the smallest 
difficulty in getting on terms of intimate association and fellowsh^ with the work- 
ingmen. Every gang I worked with took me into their fellowship. 

Q. You always went under your own name?— A. I always went under my own 
name, because if anything happened to me it would be very much easier to com- 
municate with my people than if I was under an assumed name. I think, though, 
that so far as employers were concerned my bein|< an educated man was a disad- 
vantage to me, because of the suspicion that it might arouse in their minds. So I 
think I am not unfair in saying that while it was an advantage in making it pos- 
sible for me to carry out my exiieriment as an experiment, it was a disadvantage 
in contact with employers. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Did your employers and your fellow-workmen always 
discover that you were an educated man?— A. I think my employers as a rule 
suspected me of being an educated man. I think that my fellow-workingmen 
did not so much think of me as an educated man, but as a man brought up under 
conditions which were unfamiliar to them. I was in the dress of a workman of 
this country, and in this country, where there is such a wide variety of working- 
men, an experiment of that kind could be carried on very much more successfully 
than in any country where there is more uniformity among the laboring classes 
as such. ^ that I do not think that 1 frequently aroused any special suspicion 
on the part of men with whom I worked, Cei^inly I never was made to feel 
that they felt any suroicion of me. They accepted me as a workingman imd 
were not unSienffiy. They seemed to account for the fact that I was acce|)ttng 
untiled labor by the assumption that I was a skilled workman but unable to 
find employment in my trade. 

(By Mr. Faequhar.) You belonged to that hard-up class?— A. Yes; some- 
thing of that sort. 

(j. (By Mr. Phillips.) Did your employers have an idea that you were experi- 
menti^ with working peo^?— A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Wasn't it more in the nature of a suspidon that you 
mij^t be a labor agitator?— A. I am not sure of what the lUspicioifwae. I thii# 
numters of them wought I was a deadbeat of some sort, that I was probably an 
embezzler dr something of that kind. I do not think they sus^ted me of 
experimentij^ with men. 1 do not think that that occurred to them as a sus- 
picion. One fanner for whom 1 was working in Pennsylvania frankly told me 
More I Mt— we got to be very good frieud»-4hat he thou^t I was a drunkard, 
and 1 had gone down in the world as a result of drink and was willing to 
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look for any form of manual labor I could find; and I think that that, perhaps, 
represents the tytH) ot suspicion on the part of my employers, and that fact of 
itself constituted a disability so far as getting work was concerned. 

I might add in this connection that I think my hping had the advantages of 
education were all in my favor, because I had certain defined objects in view. I 
wanted to retain ray work, for one thing; I wanted to see whether in that partic- 
ular fonn of employment there were any chances of improvement of position. I 
had these very definite objects in view, which, of course, were the results of my 
having had the advantages of education; so that the conditions under which my 
experiments were carried on were largely «iartificial conditions. I admit that 
frankly, and I wish to say that 1 do not think that my experiment as such fur- 
nislje<l the basis of any valuable generalization lieyond that which I have already 
made, and that is the ease with wliic^h a man unattached, tree to move about tlie 
country and willing to accept any form of honest employment, may find wm’k; 
and also the inissibility which is always open to him in almost any form of work, 
of working up to improved positions. ‘ I think those two I am justified in making 
upon the basis of my exi^riimuit, because I tested the (jonditions of employiiient 
in so many different communities, going on foot, im I did, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacifi(!, and working under such widely different conditions: always, how- 
ever, gaining work as an unskilled laborer, that l)eing the only form of labor that 
was available to me as a beamier. 

During all my stay in Chicago I was coming constantly into contact with hun- 
dreds of men, I might even say thousiinds of men, who were without emplovment. 
There can be no question that there were not openings for thousands of the men 
who were in Cliicago that winter; that the local labor market was congested and 
overstocked to the extent of many thousands of men. But the contrast in the 
course of my «^xi)eriment fartlnu* west could scarcely bt) more striking than it 
was when I left Cliicago. The country was saturated with almost continuous 
rains in the spring, so I got only as far as Joliet, when I had to go to work again. 
1 found work in the grounds of the plant of the Illinois Steel Company witli a 
gang of day laborers, pick-and-shovel work, but 1 remained there only al>out a 
week, and then with the savings that I had accumulated I began to walk toward 
the Mississippi. , 

From Chicago to the Mississippi, up into Minnesota and down from 'Minnesota 
again to Iowa, across the State of Iowa to Omaha and from Omaha west thrtiugh 
tfc state of Nebraska, I f«)und a uniform condition of things; and that was, so far 
from its being difficult to find employment, it was a constant embarrassment to 
avoid employment. I jicrsisted in my plan of walking because of the opiKUtunities 
of tlie contact with the farmers. And every day— I can not recall a single excep- 
tion— I was stopiHid and asked to ac:cept work. That was a uniform exiierience 
and it not infrequently occurred that in the course of a day’s walk, say, 80 miles, 
I would be stoptied three or four times by farmers, never once having to apply 
for work myself. 

Q. That was what time of the year?— A. That was through th(* summer. I left 
Chicago in May and I reached Keaniey, Nebr., in Septemlier; and this was the 
period of the year which was most favorable to employment. For example, I was 
walking in the direction of Blue Earth City, in the southwestern part of Minnesota, 
and there overUxik me one afternoon a physiciim who had been paying profes- 
sional visits some distance up the road, and he asked me to ride vrith him. I 
simply speak of this as a typical instance of testimony of conditions in that part of 
the country. I liegan conversing with him, as I always did, about the political and 
economic condition of affairs, and especially with reference to the conditions wliitdi 
characterized his own part of the country; and he told me of the great demand for 
mezxin that part of Minnesota. By way of showing the contrast, I described to 
him mv exx)erience of the winter before; how I had i cached Chicago in the early 
part of the winter and found that I was simply one of a vast army or unemployed, 
and that most of these were unemployed tnroughout the winter, although I had 
finally found employment myself. He pointed out to me to his certain knowl- 
edge that within a range of a few neighboring counties they could have put 30,000 
men to work. I said: That is a condition which belongs to the seawm of the year. 
It is the harvest, and this demand for men is a demand which has to do with that 
■eason of the year. He emphasized the fact, and it was an emphasis which was 
borne out by the testimony of numbers of farmers for whom I worked and with 
whom I came in contact, that the demand for men was so chronic among farmers 
in that region that they were more than willing to keep desirable men through- 
out the winter at a nominal wage in order to be sure of their service from tiie 
1st of April to the end of November. So that any desirable man. even one who 
had had no experience as a farm hand, had abundant opportunities, not only of 
going to work but of keeping at work. When the farmers discovered my inex- 
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perience, the mere fact that 1 was to work and willing to learn conati- 

tnted with them a anfficient cause for keeping me and even urging me to stay with 
them. 

I may say in this connection, however, as qualifying the condition which is 
represented by such a contrast as that, that I am willing to concede that it does 
not apply to a very large number of unemployed, because of the conditions of 
life of the fanners in our country. The farmer in taking a hired man accepts 
him to the intimacy of his family life; he becomes one of the family. I, in being 
hired as a. farm hand, would be taken into the home; I would sit with the fiimily 
at their meals. The difficulty with regard to large numliers of those who con- 
stitute our unemployed in our large cities is that tney are not fitted, in the firat 
place, by experience or training for the fann life of our country; and, in the 
second place, they are not fitted sixually for the sort of life that is involved in 
the life of a fanner in our country— that is, the farmer could not take into the 
intinia(n' of his family life many of these" men who constitute a very large nmn- 
bt^r of the unemployed. I simply sjieak of that as (pialifying the condition which 
I have already descrilied. 

I firmly believe tliat there are opportunities and abundant 0 ]»iK)rtunitieH of 
employment for every man in the country who is able to work and is willing to 
work, and that the problem of tlie unemnloyed results very largely from the lj«;k 
of adjustment as between the supply of lalsir and the demand for lalKir. 

Q. (By Mr. FARguHAR.) Do yon intimate that th(‘re is a class t»f city unem- 
ployed that would be undesirable in the country?— A. Yes. 

tj. As a result of vicious habits or whatV— A. Not to go into the questhm of 
vicious habits at all, I mean men who, by their antetjedemts and their bringing 
up, are unfitted for this form of employment as it exists in our country. I may 
exidain that the result of my contact with the fanning classes in this country 
gave me the very highest opinion of them. I lived in numbers of instances in 
the homes of fariiiers for wliom I worked, and the high, intellectual family life, 
the purity of the social life, the admirable exemplary character of the whole life 
of the fanner class impressed me very strongly indeed. Thnnigh th(> Northwest, 
for example, I found large numbers of New’^ England fanners who preserved, it 
seemed to me, the very bt'st traditions of New England in their family life and in 
their sotdal life. To ask men of that character and families of such a character to 
accept into their homes such men as one finds among the unemployed is asking, I 
think, the impossible with reference to large nnmlH^rs of them. I do not mean 
that that applies to all. But the newly come immigrant who is altogether unfa- 
miliar with our traditions, unfamiliar with our language, unfamiliar with our 
methods of doing work, unfamiliar with our social life— to ask such men into the 
intimacy of the family life of the farming class, I think, is practically an impos- 
sibility. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci^arke. ) I would like to inquire in that connection wliether any 
of those farmers have made provision in outbuildings for the suitable and com- 
fortable accommodation of help who can not really live in th(i family?— A. I can 
not say that I found evidence of that excepting on the very large fanns, the large 
ranches of the Southwest, of California, tor example. There such i)roviHion was 
made. But the common, uniform practice on the part of the fanners with whom 
1 came into contact was that their nired men were taken right into the house and 
became memliers of the family as long as they stayed. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Usually ate at the same table?— A. Ate at the same 
table, yes, with the family themselves. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Please state, if you will, the average wage of the 
farm naud?— A. In reference to my experience as to the average wage, I may 
say that the farmers with whom I came in contact preferred to make a monthly 
arrangement— that is, they offered me $20 a month; that was my almost uniform 
experience. They offered me at the rate of a month, which they explained to 
me was what they were willing to pay a man in my position from the Istof April 
nntil the end of November and everything found, even to my washing being done. 
I had an opportunity, however, in working by the day, say in the haying season, 
instead of by the month, at a daily wage of $1 with evei^hing found. But in 
the harvest season if I had had any skill, it would have bora easy for me to have 
secured a wage as high as $2.50, b^ause there were numbers of men who were 
getting $3 a during that season. 1 may say, of course, that that season lasts 
for a comparatively few weeks. But the most skilled men in that farming renon 
which I passed through in the harvest season were getting as high as a day, 
and $2.50 a day was a common wage for skilled men, though 1 was constantly 
offered $20 a month, and had the choice of accepting a dollar a day; and I, of 
course, represented the most unskilled form of labor on the farm. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Did yon go into any families of immigrants and work 
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for any of that class of people?— A. I may say that I had the opportunity of 
coming in contact with that class while I was in Chicago. While working in 
the factory, for example, I lived in a boarding house in a tenement opposite 
the factory, kept by a Scandinavian family. And during my stay in Cnicago 
I had very admirable opportunities of comity in contact with the immimnts 
in connection with the sweating system as I saw it under operation, and also 
in connection with the meetuigs of the revolutionary classes. 1 made it a point, 
during my stay tliat winter in Chicago, to attend as many of those meetings of 
the revolutionary (dasses as I could, and to come to personal acquaintance with 
as many of their leaders as 1 could, and also to acquaint myself as far as I could 
practically with the working of the sweating system. I re^et to say that 1 did 
not get employment in any of the sweat shops. I should like to have had the 
exi»erience of employment in a sweat shop. 1 suppose it was my lack of experi- 
ence in any form of labor which has to do with the operation of the sweating 
system that caused my failure there. Of course the operatives in the sweat 
shops are very large in number and the competition among them for employment 
is very keen indeed, and I stood a very slender chance of getting employment. 
But I had the chance of acquaintance with numbers of men who were them- 
selves the victims of the sweating system, and I came to fairly intimate acquaint- 
ance with the sweating system through acquaintance with those men, going with 
them in many instances to the sweat shops and having explained to me in detail 
the working of the system. Then I found that among the revolutionary classes, 
among the socialists and anarchists, they were almost altogether forei^ers and 
of comparatively recent standing in this country— that is, having come compara- 
tively recently to the country. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Were those revolutionists made up mostly of working 
people or were they professionals?— A. Oh, no; I may say that the revolutionary 
cla^s, as I came to know them in Chicago, were made un almost exclusively of 
working people. They represented, as far as I could gather, the skilled artisan 
class of working people. 

Q. Chiefly what nationality?— A. I should say that there were more Germans 
among them than any other class. 1 may be wrong as to that, because I took no 
census; but the predominating type of socialist and anarchist that I came to know 
was either German or Polish Jew— the overwhelming majority that I knew per- 
sonally. I recall an Englishman who was a leader among the socialists, a nota- 
ble leader among them, 1 also recollect a Scotchman who was a socialist and 
rather a prominent member of the organization of socialists there; but the largest 
number were Gtennans or Polish Jews. 

J . And late importations?- A, And late importations, yes; very few of them 
been long in the country. 

Q. In coming in contact with them and in conversation with them, did they ever 
confess that their conditions in this country were better than they had been in the 
countries they had left?— A. Oh, yes; it was common for them to confess that the 
conditions in this country were better than in the countries which they had left. 
The conditions were better because the competition was not so keen. One of the 
most valuable acquaintances which 1 made among the socialists was with a young 
Polish Jew who had organized the Cloak Makers' U nion in Chicago. He was a stu- 
dent of economics, and an exceedingly well-informed socialist. His personal his- 
tory had been that he was bom in a sweat shop in Poland under conaitions which 
were very much worse than existed in any of the sweat shops of Chicago, 
although they were bad enough at that time. • 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Perhaps you would like to take up the far West?— A. 
Yes; I have already explained my experience from ChicMro throughout the 
West, through the Northwest, and through the more distant West, and through 
Nebraska; that it was an experience per^tly uniform in the matter of the ease 
with which I found employment. And I may add that it was not always on the 
farms. When I reached Council Bluffs, for example, I had exhausted what savings 
1 bad from my last occupation as a farm hand, and it was necessary for me to 
find employment of some sort. I had to enter the city because my letters had been 
forwarded there and I had not had my mail for a month and was anxious to get 
my letters. I was without money and I had not even 5 cents with which to nay 
m toll on the bridge which leads from Council Bluffs to Omaha, so that 1 had to 
find work of some sort. And lootdng for work in the afternoon in the city of 
Oounoil Bluffs, I got a job at a liverystable at $20 a month and my board. I had 
the I remember, of receiving $80 and securing my own board or of being 
paid ^ and haying my board provided, and I accepted the latter arrangement 
1 fenudned there 8 we^, working in this livery stable. Then with my savings 
I went on across to Omaha and stayed there for a diort time, and then went on 
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throngh Nebraska, meeting there exactly the same conditioi» which I had 
experienced np to that time, of ready employment in the ootmtry; and not only 
employment on the farms; for when my savings were Mne agahi I was abont 
300 miles west of Omaha and under the necessl^ of finding en^yment: I got 
work with a gang of navvies who were working on the Umon Pacific Railway, 
and there I workra at $1.35 a day. 1 have to draw upon my memory for that 
They were paying, as near as I can remember, $4— it may be cemnly not 
more than $4-~for board. There was a gang, and we all lived in the boss’s shimty, 
which was 4 miles from Kearney, at a uttle station called Bnda. After spend- 
ing about 4 weeks there studying the conditions on the railway, the opportunities 
of work, and the opportunities of improved condition, whicm, I may say, per- 
fectly coincided witn my past e™nence, I had accumulated a store of sav- 
ings. and 1 walked on westward. When I got out onto the alkali plains I took a 
part of my savings and purchased a ticket to ride acrobtt the plains, because there 
was no object in walking there. I soon found my way to Denver and from there 
down to Colorado Springs, and then over to Cripple Creek during the early days of 
mining there. Then I searched for employment, but found myself in very much 
the same condition I was in in Chicago; that is, the number of unemployed was 
very large, and in those early days of the mining camp at Cripple Creex I found it 
impossible to get work in any of the mines. I went on from there to Creede, 
which was also in its early days, and there I found work, not in the mines, which 
was a great disappointment, but with a gaiig of men building a road on Batoh- 
ellor Mountain— cutting a road down to Creede. I readily found employment 
with those men immediately upon my application. I can not say with regard 
to that specific employment that it seemed to me to afford any special opportu- 
nity of improved position excepting that, as I might have continue longer in the 
camp and have got to be known and established a good character, I would probably 
have had the opportunity of improved position in some other line of occupation, 
either in the mines or in some commercial opening that might have offered itself. 
With reference to the rest of my journey across the country, I may say that it 
was under conditions which do not seem to me to be of any speciid im^rtence 
with regard to the economic conditions in this country, because I fell in with a 
prospector in Creede whose home was in Phoenix, Ariz. He had some burros and 
an Indian pony and was very anxious to go back to Phoenix. He had been unsuc- 
cessful in his experiments in the mountains that summer and was without money. 
I had my savings from my job. I had received $3.50 a day, which was the higher 
wages I ever received— $3.50 as an unskilled workman. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) On road making?— A. On road making. I had my 
savings with me and we got a little supply of provisions, and starting out yrfth his 
burros and blankets and cooking utensils we walked across the mountains and 


down to Durango, through the San Juan country and the Navajo Reservation, 
and down through the region of the petrified forest, and across the “ rim rock ” of 
the MogoUen Mountains, and so on down to Phoenix. T^t was of great inter- 
est to me as giving me an acquaintance with the fast-disapi)earing frontier of 
our country. But I can not say that it had any special interest or baring upon 


my ei^riment as such. 

Q. Did you come in contact with any Chinese labor during this time between 
Creede and Phoenix?— A. No; I did not. No; I came in contact only with the 
scattered ranches of frontiersmen. Wherever on these plains there was a suffi- 
cient supply of water for the purposes of irrigation there would be a small settle- 
ment or ranches, as in the case of W oodruff , in Arizona. There was a settlement of 
Mormons that had utilized the waters of the Little Colorado, I think it is, and had 


irrigated the region there and brought it under a most admirable condition of 
cultivation. And it was that sort of thing that I was constantly coming in con- 
tact with through this region. I know it would have been very easy for me to 
have gotten emmoyment on almost any of those ranches, but 1 was not looking 
for employment tnen. 1 simply considei^d it a very fortunate chance to have 
fallen in ^nth a prospector who knew that part of tne country. It would have 
been impossible for me to cross it alone. It was almost the m<^ sparsely settled 
pi^ ^ America, and I had the opportunity of going 600 miles across this frontier 
m company with a man who knew every foot of it, and it made it possible for me 
to cross it on foot, as 1 desired, in order to see it. 

Q. (By Hr. Phillips.) Will you give a description of your eiroerience from that 
pmnt on?— A. From that time on it has no special bearing on the economic inves- 
tigation, because ^m Phoenix 1 rode into southern California, knowing that it 
would be of no purpose for me to walk across the plains from Phoenix to Yuma, 
and from Yuma into the Colton region. From Los Angeles I walked up the 
ooast ^ way of Santa Barbara to Monterey and np to San Francisco. 1 fre- 
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quently applied for work during this walk in order to test the opportunities of 
employment, and I may say that I was repeatedly offered a chance to to 
work, out there were special reasons why I should return to the East as quickly 
as possible. I simply made San Francisco my objective, and I took about a 
month for this walk from Los Angeles to San Francisco, and then burned back 
to New York with all possible speed. I simply stopped long enough on that road 
to test the opportunities for employment and found labor abundant, just as I had 
in all parts Of the country; that is, if I was in country communities, not in the 
larger towns. Tliere was nearly always this difference in finding work. 

Q. What would be the opportunity for married men to secure work along the 
line you have indicated?— A. I will say, in the case of a married man who, let us 
say, has his skilled trade, or even the mairied man who is without a trade and 
who is an unskilled laborer, that it is perfectly conceivable that ho may be in a 
congested lalwr market and unable t(j go out and seek employment in the country; 
and that while the opiK)rtunities of work may exist in other regions than his 
immediate region, yet, so far as he is concerned, he is cut off from those oppor- 
tunities by reason of the ties which bind him to a particular locality. In other 
words, a man may be in a congested labor market, and it may be impossible for 
him to find work, and also imiwssible for him to go beyond the range of that con- 
gested labor market and st^ek work in regions where it may be found. 

Q. You have said that there were thousands of men who were in the army of 
the unemidoyed and a gi-eat many of those were married people. What do 
such ])e<^le do when there are thousands of people who can not get employ- 
ment? How are they supported— that cla.ss of unemployed?— A. I may say in 
regard to the army of unemployed, as I saw it in Chicago, that while there 
were many thousands of men there obviously in excess of the lo(*,al demand 
for lalKir, yet a very considerable part of this number was made up of the tramp 
class. I had very little contact with the tramp class. Walking along the 
country roads 1 was almost not brought in contiict with the tramps at all. 
The tramps travel by the railway systems, usually beating their way on freight 
cars, or in some such way traveling from place to nla(;e. It was perfectly obvious 
in the course of my first two weeks' stay in Cliicago that a very considerable 
element of the unemployed consisted of this tramp class. This class of people, 
of course, do not work at all. They simply come into the large industrial cen- 
ters in the winter l)e(;au8e they are able to live with greater comfort there than 
in the country. There is always the polico station to fall back upon for a 
night’s lodging. It is perfectly possible for largo numbers of them to make a 
considerable sum of money every day almost by what is known as the hard-luck 
story— stopping men on the street and begging. 1 have no personal accurate 
knowledge of it, but I have l)een told that men who l)ecome proficient in that 
line will make as much as $1.50 and $1.75 a day; that is, they will average as 
much as that. And then the saloons which furnish free lunches make it possible 
for these men to live in large numbers on comparatively small sums. 1 may add 
that in addition to the station houses and the free-lunch counters of the saloons, 
the cheap lodging houses— the 5-cent, 10-cent, and 15-cent lodging houses— make it 
possible also for them to live in large numbers. Therefore in all the large industrial 
centers, complicating this problem of the unemployed, are always large numbers 
of men who swell the anuy of the unemployed, but who really do not belong to 
the labor class as a class, who are not men looking for employment at all. And 
among the unemployed in the large cities, in the industrial centers, in the winter 
are also large numbers of men who follow trades which furnish very limited 
employment during the winter months; they are in a measure supported by the 
trade unions during the winter when that trade is light. There does remain 
always, however,. in the industrial centers large numbers of men who are drawn 
there, I suppose, by the gregarious instinct, wno are really looking for work, who 
would be willing to accept any form of honest employment if they could secure 
it; and the great pity is that tney have ever allowed themselves to enter the indus- 
trial centers, that they have not made it a point to go out into the country and 
seek employment there, not necessarily on farms, but in country communitieB 
and small towns. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) In saying that you are speaking of the unmarried?— 
A. Of the unmarried, as applied specificsdly to them. I do not think in the case 
of all married men that it was necessary for them to get themselves into these 
industrial centers. They might have remained in the country, or might have 
taken advantage of some favorable opportunity to get there. 

O, Would they not go where their trade calls them?— A. Yes; if the trade has 
oaued them, that is true. 

Q. The blanches of skilled labor that are often called untiled, does not that 
ap^y?— A, Yes; 1 think it does. I do think there is either a lack of knowledge 
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of opportunities in the country^ or else there is unwlllingmess on the part of men 
who Know of those opportunities to a('C6pt work in the country with the condi- 
tions of life which attend country emplojrment. I found in numbertoC instances 
men who, although they knew from their own experience that they could get 
work in the country, preferred the comparative destitution of the chance employ- 
meut in the city to the conditions of isolation and loneliness which attend the 
life of labor in the country itself. 

Q. (By Mr. Farouhar.) Did yon find that the stationary or permanent labor 
of the smaller communities in the West and Northwest was made up usually of 
married men, men who have families? Did you come across many that ever 
took the risk— where they had a wife and cliildren, and not knowing of a situa- 
tion in Chicago or in Joliet or in Burlington— of moving a family 100 miles on 
the chance of trying to get work? Are not those cases very few?— A. Yes; I 
think I understand you; and I should say. on the basis of my exjx'nence, that it 
was characteristic of the working i)eople in country communities that they were 
married: that that was the characteristic of the skilled workmen, let us say the 
cari)enterH or the bricklayers or the masons— that they were married men; but as 
to the going of married men, and taking with them their faniilies, into a great 
industrial cenUu* like Chicago— the conditions wdiich existed in Chicago that win- 
ter were excejdional; so that while it is true from my observation that large 
numlHirs of married men had gone into the city, it was Ixjitausi' the exi>osition 
buildings were in ])roce.‘<s of erection and had attractwl them. 

That was jui abnormal condition?— A. That was an al uionnal condition ; and I 
think that the drift of your inciuiry indicates the truth, so far as my knowledge 
goes, that the married woi'kingman in the country coimnunities does not com- 
monly run the risk of taking his family into industrial centers on the chance of 
getting employment tlu^re at perhaps Indter wages. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) (hi the (dher hand, is it not tnie, from your observation, 
that a good many married men go to the industrial (xuiters with the exiHH;tation 
of getting employment there for members of their families, and is it not true that 
many of the imeiuployc'd men in Cliittago were supportt‘d by the earnings of some 
meiiilM*!’ of their families?— A. The last of that is jierfectly tnie, so far as my obser- 
vation goes. So far as the first part of your imiuiry is cmicerned, I do not think 
that my (‘xperience warrants nu' in making a statement about it at all, liecause 
tli(i vei’y few instances that 1 came to know of personally would not furnish the 
basis of an ojunion of any value. But I have no hesitation at all in saying that in 
large numliers of cases the family was kept from starvation by the work of chil- 
dren of the family; and very often the work of the wife, imtIuius, and the children 
in the sw(‘at shojis— that the sweating system, whatever may oe its evils, yet fur- 
nished forms of emplo>unent which malle it iKwsible lo maintain families when 
perhaps the breadwinner, the father of the family, was out of employment; and 
not merely, of course, the sweat shoiis, hut often the fonus of work which are 
open to children in the factories. 

Q. f By Mr. FARguHAR.) As small villages increase and grow into small cities 
is it not a fact there in the West that the people are not nomadic; that the boy 
will learn part of the carpenttsr’s trade and part of the shoemaker's trade, possi- 
bly, enough to make a living there hxially, who could not possibly go in as a trades- 
unionist ill a large city and comi)ete equally with the men? Ana is it not a fact 
that as the po])ulation increases there is constancy of employment in some way 
the whole year round, and that the desire to go to the city is more in the unmar- 
ried people: that marriages are made loc>alIy there, the lx)y8 and girls growing up 
in the l(H»lity, as they did in the East years ago? Is not that the characteristic 
that is coming into the West now?— A. 1 think that that is the case; and I think, 
moreover, that the conditions of country living are being slowly modifie<l in the 
direction of a natural solution of this problem. I mean in this way: That there is 
no doubt the world over that the gregarious instinct is operating very strongly in 
the way of drawing the country iwpulation into the industrial centers; and I tmnk 
that the development, particularly in the West, with the rise of new communities 
and toe growth of small communities into larger communities, accompanied by 
the cheapening of means of travel, is leading to a condition which is wholly new 
in the country— that is, in affording urban opportunities, city opportunities, in what 
were formerly isolated and lonely communities— so that the operation of this gre- 
garious instinct will cease to be so strongly in the direction of tne very large indus- 
trial centers and will tend eventually to make the population contented with the 
opportunities which come with the natural growth of these country communities. 

Q. Did you find much discontent among the working people with whom you 
associated there west of Chicago— between there and the coast?— A. No, I may 
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say none whatever; as a working class none whatever in the sense of the revoln- 
tlona^ discontent which I found among the working class in Chicago itself. 

Q. The foreigners?— A. The foreigners, yes. The discontent was of the kind 
which expressed itself among the farmer class in the agitation, let ns say, for the 
free coinage of silver — something of that sort. It was not at all of a kind which 
expressed itself in the de.iire for the abolition of the rights of private pro^rty— for 
example, the subversion of the economic organization of society as it exists at the 
present time, v 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Would it not be well to make a comparison betwera the 
time that you nia^le this investigation, the years 1891 and 1892, and the conditions 
existing in the midst of the great panic of 1893 and 1894? Were not the times, at 
the time you made this journey, almost abnormally good through the country, 
excepting the conge.sted condition in Chicago; and would the same occur in 18B8 
and 1894?— A. Yes; I think if I had tried the experiment in the years 1898 and 
1894 instead of in the years 1891 and 1892 that I undoubtedly would have found 
greater difficulty than I did in getting employment in any of the larger centers of 
population. I still think, however, that even if it had l)een the years 1898 or 1894 
or 1895, th(^ years (»f the depression that followed 1893,1 would have found oppor- 
tunities of work in the country very much as I found them in the years in which 
I did carry on this experiment, because the sort of work that I got was of a kind 
for whi(ih there would always l)e more or less of a demand— on the farms, in log- 
ging camps, and working on the railways. 

It is perfectly possible that there may have been in this year, particularly in 
connection with employment like that on the railway, a supply of men far in 
excess of the demand; but that is merely an opinion* based on the very (peatly 
changed conditions of 1893-94 as compared with 1891-92. I do not think tne con- 
ditions of 1891-92 were abnonnal so much as the conditions of 1893-94, which I 
think were abnonnal. The conditions of 1891-92 were relatively normal, and 
therefore I was rather fortunate in having hit ui)on those years as the years of 
my experiment. Certainly it is pc^rfectly obvious that the conditions which 
existed in 1893, 1894, 1895, being aononnal, did not represent clearly the condi- 
tions in this c«)untry equally with the years 1891-92, which were more normal 
than the years following. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquiiau.) In your tramp from Los Angeles to San Francisco, 
occupying about a month, did you come across any Asiatic labor?— A. I did along 
the railways, and that effectually cut off the possibility of my finding employ- 
ment on the railways. I could not have got work there, as I did in Nebraska, for 
example. 

Q. Where they use the Asiatic lalior are there mixed gangs of Americans and 
others working with the Chinese?— A. I observed no mixed gangs at all. 

Q. More on the character of contract labor— somewhat on the padrone sys- 
tem?— A. Yes, I should say. 

Q. You know nothing at all about the wagtm paid?— A. I know nothing about 
tlie wages paid there. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What kind of living did you find in the various places 
that you visited? I mean as to the houses in wnich the people lived, and the 
food that they ate, and the Iwds that they slept in, and so on.— A. I may say that 
my experience in that particular was perfwtly uniform, so uniform as to admit 
of hardly an exception. 1 should say that the working class as a class in this 
country lives and fares far l>et^ than any working class in any part of the world; 
that in living with gangs (ff^^orkingmen, even with unskilled workingmen, 1 
lived for the most part in ilBgditut were kept as mechanics’ boarding nouses. 
The houses themselves the beds were good, and our food was uni- 

formly good. It not itilRS^ently happened that the woman who kept the 
mechanics’ boarding house had previous to her marriage been out at service, and 
had in this way acquired some exceptional knowledge of cooking, and her cooking 
was excellent as a result. It was my common experience that we had meat three 
times a day. Indeed , workingmen seem to demand as their right that they should 
have meat three times a day. 1 will use as an illustration— and I confess that on the 
whole it is the best illustration of the boarding-house— the tenement housein Chi- 
cago near the factory where I was at work. We breakfasted at half past G in the 
morning in order to admit of onr being in the factory at 7 o’clock. We had a 
porrito, we had meat, we had a vegeteble, we had all the coffee we wanted for 
* breakfast, and excellent bread— all, I might say, very well prepared. Thirty min-, 
ntes was allowed for otfi* midday meal, which was our dinner. The fact that 80 
minutes, was allowed was the result of choice on the part of the factory hands. 
Instead ol^working from 7 to 12 and from f to 6, we worked from 7 to 12 and 
frissnhflrtoist 12 to half past 5, getting off the half hour earlier in that way. We 
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used to run from the factory to the boardix^ house. There was, I might say, on 
an average about 16 of us factory hands living in this boarding house. When we 
entered the house for our midday meal we came just as we were from our work. 
We could not stop to wash ourselves, but sat down just as we were, and at each 
man’s place was a steaming lx)wl of soup. When he had done with the soup it 
was replaced with a plate containing a slice of roast of some sort, and with this 
roast would be two or three vegetables and an abundance of bread, and after the 
soup and roast would come a dessert, usually pie— the men being very fond of 
pie— or sometimes a pudding. In the evening, after our day’s work was done 
and we had a chance to wash up, we had a simpler meal, some cold meat and a 
hot vegetable, with an abundance of bread, and we finished up with a pre8er\'e 
of some sort— fruit in some shape. 

That is perhaps the most favorable instanc^e; but it is fairly typical of the sort 
of living tmit I got as a laboring man: and the rate I was paying there was $4.25 
a vreek. 

I may say, as l)etween the laboring class tliat lives in the meclianics’ boarding 
house and the men working on the farms, the advantage is on the side of the 
mechanics. I did not find that the c(K)king was so uniformly g(M)d on the farms 
as I had in mechanics’ lK)ardin}j: houses, nor was the variety of food so gi’eat. It 
was not at all an infreciuent tiling on some of the farms that much of the fwxl 
would be fried: we would lx* given fried jiork or bacon, with the potatoes fri^ 
in th(‘ fat of the pork. The bread was not nearly so good as we got geneially in 
the mechanics’ boarding house, and ])articularly the pastry was not nearly so 
good. I vn\l say that while I got the impression that the contrast was altogether 
in favor of the fare of the mechanics, yet there were notable exceptions on the 
farm. 

I worked for a farmer in Pennsylvania, where the cooking was admirable, could 
not have lieen better, and tin* cleanliness with which it was starved was perfect. 
caiTying out the very liest tradition of country life in America. And I experi- 
enced the same thing in southern Minnesota in working for a fanner there. The 
service was dainty and clean and the food was well prepared and unexcentional 
in everv particular. Bui 1 got the impression, on the whole, of Ix^tter food, of 
greater variety of food, of better cooked food, in the mechanics’ boarding houses 
than in the ordinary run of the farms. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciim-^n.) What cxiierieiice or observation have you had upon 
which to contrast the conditions in tliis country and other countries'^- A. I have 
no iiersonal experience at all; only the testimony of economists who are writing 
about the food of laboring classes in ffireign countries. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci^arke.) On the whole, where do you think the condition of the 
workingman is letter, in tln‘ city or m the country? I mean Ixith skilled and 
unsHriUed.- A. It is very hard for'me to answer that question, liecause I see it in 
BO many different lights. For example, one of the most valuable acquaintances I 
made when working in the exposition grounds was a carpenter who had come in 
from Ohio. He was a sldlled workman. His position in this Ohio village whwe 
he lived was that of a member of the community, on terms of perfect social 
equality with everyone else in the community. He knew everybody— was on 
terms of social eciuality. His children went with the best children of the com- 
munity, to 8ch(K)l and at play. He was a carpenter, a cabinetmaker, and a con- 
tractor in a small way. He came to Chicago to take advantage of the high wages 
on the exposition grounds. He got employment th^j^but it was under conditions 
which were wholly new to him. A great pressure iw brought to bear on Mm to 
join the union, ana he found that instead of being an individual, as he was in the 
community in which he formerly lived, he was simply a number on the exposi- 
tion irround, and in joining the union he merged his individuality into that of the 
union; that his sp(x;ial skiU or sjiecial knowledge of his trade was of no very pfreat 
advantage to him because of the uniform scale of wages required by the umon. 

Now, that man’s position was altogether better in his countiy home; hut I am 
not at all sure that that applies in the large to the whole number, let us say , of brick- 
layers or carpenters or ^ne masons or the various other tr^es orranized into 
unions. I fir^y believe that union organization is just as inevitaoly a part of 
our industrial organization as the centralization ana organization of capital. 1 
think it a parallel development perfectly inevitable and perfectly necessary. 

Therefore in speaking of the condition in the large, I should say that it is very 
much better for the man with a skilled trade— better ftr him, better for his trade, 
better for the interests of his class that he be under conditions wMchad|fiit of his 
bei^ amember of the union andaddinghis personal strength to the strssght of the 
onion as such. So far as unskilled l^rers are concerned, I can not out think 
that with the conditions of employment as they are in this country it is far better 
for him to be in the country than it is to be in the large iUdnstrial centers. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Which offers the greatest opportunity for becom- 
ing independent financially, that is, being able to control his own time and his 
own labor at his own work?— A. In the country, decidedly. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Your investigation covered the latter part of 1891 and 
the beginning of 1892?— A. The whole of 1892 and the beginning of 1893. 

Q. IHd it go far enough into the panic days of 1893 to afford any opportunities 
of contrast?— A. No; it did not. As I said a few minutes ago, a con^iict with the 
conditions of 1893 would have been very valuable as furnishing a contrast to my 
experience. Yet I think I am justified in maintaining it was, on the whole, fortu- 
nate that the experiment was carried out in 1891 and 1892, because those condi- 
tions were really more normal than the conditions of 1893, 1894, and 1895. The 
conditions were decidedly abnonnal in 1898 and subswiuent years. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Coming in contact, as you would, with all classes, with 
all nationalities, as well as all kinds of people in the unemployed class, what did you 
discover as to tlndr social order or religious elements among them , their observance 
of Sunday, and such things as that?— A. Well, I may say that that varied widely 
with referen(;etothenationality and with reference to their religious antecedents. 
In the first place, among the classes with which I was associated, that is, unskilled 
laborers, there were very few native bom. It was rather the exception for me to 
find myself working with native-born Americans. I was for the most pari work- 
ing with gangs of laborers who were men of foreign birth. The result of my 
observation among the various classes in the country was that working people of 
Protestant antecedents had very largely drifted away from religious influences, 
excepting in the country; that there the hold of Christianity generally as 
expressed in the organized church was still strong; but that among the wage- 
earning classes those who were of Prot<i8tant antecedents had either drifted or 
w«ie rai>idly drifting away from the organized church, and that the hold of the 
Christian church upon the wage-earning (lass who were Protestant in their 
training and antecedents was very slender indeed; but among those who were 
Roman Catholic in their antecedents their conviction and training was of a kind 
which lead them to retain their connection with the church as an organization. 

For example, if I went to church in the country community I found there the 
farmers anci the agricultural laliorers with their wives and children; but in the 
city, as a workingman, if I went to a Protestant church I found it was the rarest 
thing that there were other men there of my (lass— other workingmen: whereas 
if I went to a Roman Catholic church I found the wage-earners overwhelmingly 
predominated, and that the Roman Catholic Church as a church was the only one 
that had retained its hold on the laboring classes, while the Protestant churches 
had very largely lost them, excepting in country communities. 

1 hope that 1 have emphasized as 1 should have the fact, as it appears to me, 
that my investigation was only important and valuable as it increased my per- 
simal knowledge; that I do not think that my testimony is of value either as a 
scientific contribution to economics or that the observation of the single indi- 
vidual, although carried through months, as mine was, is of any siiecim impor- 
tance except as applying to perhaps a very few limited conditions such as I have 
indicated in the opportunities of work and the opportunities of improved position. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would you please inform us if you discovers much 
clannishness among the foreign element in the city or countiy, and if you entered 
any foreign colonies in any section?— A. Yes; there were evidences of national 
clannishness in the fact that there were large sections of a city like Chicago which 
would be inhabited largdy by members of one nationality or another. There 
would be a Polish Jew region; there would be a region where a large number of 
Greeks lived; there would be another region where the overwhelming nationality 
of the population was German; and another Scandinavian. I might say I found 
there was a curious persistence of the same condition in parts of the Northwest, 
where I would find a Scandinavian community, where the adjoining fanners for 
a considerable area would be Scandinavians. There was another region that I 
was told of that was distinctly a French settlement; and another— this was a 
religious distinction and not a national one— where the farmers were all Friends. 
Other communities there were which were German. So that there was evidence 
both in the cities and in the country of this national clannishness and holding 
together of the population of one nationality. 

I think, though, that the tendency in a large ci^ like Chicago is to break that up 
motioally by the conditions of work, because in working in a large factory like 
m one where I was, with 3,000 men employed, 1 found they were men of all 
naitionidllieB, as representing the wage-earning classes in thi^ country. As to the 
nredoomnanoe (ff one nationality over another, I may say there were more Scan- 
oinaviaiis than any other, but there were Irishmen, and also nativo-bom Ameri- 
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cuu is cossideraUe nsmbeis, and otiier nationaUtiea as wall. I fosnd the wae 
condition holding trne on the exposition mnnd. Theore were about 10,000 men 
employed there when I was engaged with the roadmakers,. and my gang was 
made np of Irishmen and Qermans, and 1 or 2 native-born Americans bimdee 
myself, while ^e skilled trades presented a wide variety of nationalities in their 
constitiition. 

Q. What is yonr opinion of this colonization as a hindrance to the assimilatian 
to an American style of living?— A. It seemed to me to be a decided hindrance, par- 
ticnlarlv in the country community, because it is there much more difficult to 
break it up than it is in city communities, as 1 have already indicated, by the 
character of work which throws the various classes toother. In certain parts of 
the Northwest there are Scandinavian communities where the teaching is in the 
native tongue of the settlers, and I think that is a factor in making more persis- 
tent the national characteristics as over against the assimilation by the popula- 
tion on the part of the American nation, f observed, though, that the proceM df 
assimilation seemed to be very rapid in the country districts or communities, 
because the children of foreign ant^esbirs in many instances showed the emergence 
of distinctly American traits. It was difficult in some instances to realize that 
these particular individuals were removed by only one generation from foreipi 
birth and foreign bringing up. The actual process of assimilation seemed to be 
very rapid, although retarded in some instances by the persistent^e of these 
communities which I have 8i>oken of. 

Q. Do you judge it to Ix^ greatly beneficial to the American farm laborer-— the 
foreigner— to Ix^ taken into the family of the American farmer?— A. I think it to 
be a matter of the first importance. I think that if a man is of such a character 
that be can be taken in it is of the ver> first importance to him as a matter of 
social training and as a matter of training for citizenship, because there is no 
class among whom he (tan learn American institutions as he can among our^||^- 
ing class— men who are themselves intelli^nt and observant, who know Ameri- 
can institutions and Ixjlitjve in them, ana who would be able to impart their 
knowledge to these men as no other class in the country iwrhaps would have the 
opix)rtuiiitv (»f doing, or who would have the knowledge to impart that this class 
has as a class. I came out of my experiment with the very highest regard for 
our farmers, the standards of intelligence, the standards of morality, the stand- 
ards of patriotism, all seeming to me very remarkable among the farming class 
of the country. 

Q. Have you studied the problem of the possible governmental distribution of 
immigrants among the niral communities?— A. I have studied it only in relation 
to the inauguration of a plan for State employment bureaus; and I might say in 
regard to that that it is so far simply in an experimental stage, and that I do not 
feel warranted in offering any opinion on it as a definite ex])eriment. I do not, 
however, have any hesitation in saying that the feature of the problem of the 
unemployed very largely in the country which impresses me is the lack of scien- 
tific mstribution, and that anything that can be done which looks toward a 
readjustment, and a more scientific adjustment, would be a thing that would go 
to the very root of this difficulty. 

Q. 1 jndue that yon think there is room enough for a large immination yet, 
provide that immigration can be proiierly placed?— A. Oh, yes; I do not think 
that the resources of our country are near their exhaustion yet. I think that 
our country might support a population two or three times in excess of the 
present poiiulation; that there need not be any serious pressure on the limits of 
subsistence in this country until the population is more than twice its present 
number— that is, considering the natural resources of the country. I am glad 
you spoke of that, because I think that bears directly on the problem of the unem- 
ployed; that if we had a population that was pressing on the limits of subsistence, 
that would in itself constitute a very serious phase of the whole problem; but I 
do not think that is true, and that therefore the problem of the employed as it 
exists must arise from conditions other than any pressure on the limits of sub- 
sistence. It is true there may be local pressure of that nature, but it is not true 
taking the country as a whole. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabqxjhar.) When you wete in Chicago, associating with anarch- 
ists and destructive socialists, did you have an opportunity to bdong to any of 
tbe societies or become intimate with the members, so as to know what their 
pUms were and what they intended to carry out?— A. I could easily have joined 
the organization of socialists in Chicago, but not being a socialist and not sympa- 
thizing with socialism, I did not becoi^ a member of the organization, and espe- 
cially as I did not have any difficnlty whatever hi attending their memngs and 
qnaintanoe with them. And T 
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congider the socialistB destructive in their views at all. Among the anarchists 
there are those, particularly those who call themselves communistic anarchists, 
who are decidedly destnictive in their views, who believe in the violent over- 
throw of the present organization of society; but among the socialists I found 
that they were not at all destructive in their ideas in regard to the organization 
of society or in regard to the reorganization of society. I found them evolution- 
ary in their views, believing that the processes of social evolution are all work- 
ing in the direction of the collectivist order of society as contrasted with the 
individualistic order of society. I had no trouble in cf)ming into intimate asso- 
ciation with them so as to get their views. They offered their views with entire 
readiness to me, and I may say that so far as they are concerned they have two 
very definite objet^ts in view. The first is a political object. The first part of 
their programme is wholly political— to form an organization which they hope to 
extend until it will embrace a sufficient number of voters to gain ixilitical con- 
trol. The gaining of political control is simply preliminary to using this political 
control for the sake of the reorganization of industry, their aim being that 
instead of private property in the instruments of production there shall be col- 
lective ownership of them all. They anticipate no revolution in bringing this 
about, but they regard the progress of centralization and the organization of 
capital as being all in the direction of preparing society for final collectivist organi- 
zation as contrasted with individualistic organization. 

Q. Did you find in your intercourse with the workingmen any practical social- 
ists or socialists that would talk their views and keep expounding their views to 
their fellow-men while they were off work— agitators in socialism?— A. Oh, yes, 
there are numbers of men, particularly among the socialists. I did not come so 
much in contact with the anarchists, but among the socialists the propaganda of 
socialism was, from their point of view% like the propaganda of a religion. They 
believe in it as a religion, and they believe in promulgating the ideas of socialism 
among all workingmen they come in contact with; so they try to make them- 
selves the centers of missionary influence. 

Q. Do these discussions bring out an element of di8(‘,ontent, or is it more edu- 
cational or general discussion of principles and matters of that kind?— A. It was 
more a diH<uission of principles. I did not hear among these men much viohmt 
hostility to any given class in this country. They are constantly contrasting in 
their ordinary speech the capitalistic class and the wage-earning class; but 1 did 
not hear any violent speeches against the capitalistic class as contrasted with 
the proletariat. They seemed to regard the caxntalistic class as a result of the 
evolution process just as much as the proletariat was the result of evolution, and 
that capitalists were not themselves to blame for the condition of things, but 
were simply factors in the further evolution. Quite frequently I would hear 
admissions on the part of these men that individually there were many good 
capitalists— good men— but that as a class it represented a necessary evolutionary 
development. They looked on it as tyrannous, appropriating the values created 
by the wage-earning class, but they aid not speak of it in terms of hostility so 
much as in terms of theoretical accounting for an economical condition which 
was a part of the evolutionary development. I have the feeling, though, that 
among the anarchists the sentiment is very nmch of the nature of strong hostility 
to the class as a class; that they would like nothing better than the opportunity 
of destroying the capitalistic class and the whole capitalistic regime if they could. 

Q. Also the wage system?— A. Oh, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Did you notice whether that condition prevailed much 
among those who were thrifty, who had accumulated a little property?— A. No. 
And yet I would Ihj very guarded about that, because among the socialists I came to 
know, and amjng the anarchists, were men who were industrious workingmen; 
no doubt about that at all. But it seemed to me to be true that among the rank 
and file of the men who were known as socialists and anarchists were men who 
were many of them not thrifty, were not good workingmen as men, and men who 
did not keep their jobs very long. 

It was particularly noticeable among the farming classes that if I found a man 
who was at all revolutionary in his ideas— and I do not mean by that that 1 found 
many who were socialistic in their ideas, but such men as believed the free coin- 
a^ of silver was going to reorganize the industriid world in such a way as to 
give them a very much better cnance— I found the men who, as a rule, were most 
strongly advocating these ideas were men that seemed to me the least efficient as 
farmers; and the ^food, thrifty, industrious farmer was not likely to be a violent 
agitator of free coinage of silver, or the single tax, or any other panacea for the 
improyement of the condition of his class, 

Q. I suppose you come in contact witii an abundance of men who have not one- 
quarter 01 the education or experience or observation that you have, who have 
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very positive convictions in regard to all public qnestions?— A. Oh, yes, and who 
were entitled to them, it seem^ to me, very mnch more than I. lam glad yon 
spoke of that, because it gives me a chance to say something which I want very 
much to say with regard to these political and economic oueBtions. 

In the summer of 1892, when I was going through the farming communities. I 
came to know many farmers who were deeply interested, for example, in the 
question of the free coinage of silver, and I was very glad indeed of getting their 
views at first hand, and among the most valuable tnings, it seemed to me, that I 
got from my contact with these men was the relation which they bore to the 
whole question as a class. When, four years later, in the campaign of 1896. 1 read 
in the Eastern newspapers that this was a movement which w^as essentially dis- 
honest and that the farmers were trying to pay oft their obligations at 50 cents on 
the dollar. I resented that very strongly. 

I do not think there is a more honest class in the country than our farmers. 
Such an imputation as that was exceedingly unfair, not appreciating at all tha 
position of the farmer class. 

However wrong the men may have been, as a question of finance, they were 
not at all wrong in looking at the matter from their point of view as ])roducers, 
because it is indisputable that from 1878 down to that year of 1892 and for four 
or five years after there had been a steady decline in price, and that farmers over 
and over again found themselves in this position, as one farmer very concretely 
expressed it to me. He said: “ Supiwse I borrowed |1,()00 when I was getting a 
dollar a bushel for wheat. Suppose the i)rice of wheat went down to 50 cento a 
bushel lief ore I had paid my indebtedness. When I contracted my indebtedness 
I would have had to raise 1 ,000 bushels of wheat to pay my obligation, but when 
it came to meeting my indebtedness wheat had gone down to 50 cents a bushel 
and it involved my raising 2,000 bushels of wheat to pay the obligation. What I 
am contending is not that 1 pay 50 cents on the dollar, but that I pay for my out- 
standing obligation what it was worth when I borrowed it.” 

That was his point of view, and it represented the jK)int of view of large num- 
bers of our farming class, and it seemed to me there was a great deal to justify 
their view, 

I had been looking at it purely as a student of finance, and did not appreciate 
their position. 1 could not nelp seeing the causes which affected the values the 
world over, sucli as the raising of wheat under imi>roved methods of cultivation 
and improved methods of transT>ortation. But they were looking at it from the 
point of view of producers, ana so far from l)eing dishonest in their purposes, 
there is no class in the country more stanchly honest than our farmers. 

Q. Their view was based on the assumption that there had been a shrinkage in 
the volume of money per capita, as the result of the demonetization of the silver 
dollar?— -A, Precisely; that the fall in the price of commodities was the result of 
a shrinkage in the volume of the currency, which they looked upon as having 
been brought about by the creditor class, that was interested in the appreciation 
of the value of the currency. 

Q. If they had known the fact that instead of there having been a shrinkage 
in volume there was a constant and steady increase in that volume, do you think 
so many of them would have entertained the view that they did?— A. I do not 
think that so many of them would have entertained the view. I think if there 
had been more instruction, careful, systematic instruction, in the elements of 
finance that great numbers of these very intelligent fanners would have regarded 
the matter in an entirely different way. But, I think, so far as that is con- 
cerned, while many of them conceded that there had been an increase of volume 
of currency, yet their contention was that the increase of the volume of currency 
had not kept pace with the increase of commercial need. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., December U, 1900. 

TS8TDC0VT 01 KB. BOBEBT A. WOODS. 

Head of South End Home, Boston, Mass. 

The commission met at 10.50 a. m. , Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At 8,80 
p. m., Mr. Robert A. Woods was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Will yon kindly give the stenographer your post-office 
adoreiw?— A. No.OBollins street, Boston. 
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Q. How long have you boon connected with that settlement?— A. Nearly 9 
years. 

Q, Were you there at the foundation of the settlement?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is it a college settlement?— A. Yes. 

Q. How many people does it engage in this work? — ^A. We have seven men in 
rewdence, and at another house three women. Then there is a group of associate 
workers who don’t live on the pound, but who come usually once a week for 
some regular duty, numbering about 80 men and women. 

Q. Is your work confined to the slum section of the south end of Boston, or do 
you go into the old north end also?— A. We are now engaged in making some 
studies of the north end, but most of our work lies at the south end. 

Q. Have you any statement prepared concerning the work in which you are 
engaged?— A. I have made some outlines here with special regpd to an investi- 
gation made at our settlement house, which was published in a book called 
The City Wilderness. 

Mr. CLA.RKE. Please proceed, then, in your own way to enlighten the commis- 
sion on that subject. 

The Witness. Oentlemen: The object of the college or university settlement 
is to place in a iK)or and crowded district a group of young men or young men 
and young women who shall so far as possible identify themselves with the life 
of their district. They are supposed to be young iwrsons who have l)een trained 
in college, in some branches of social ikuence, and they go there with the double 
object of studying the situation, and of doing all that they can for improving the 
conditions which thev find. In their work for social improvement they strive 
above all to work witK the people of the district and to incite self-help and mutual 
aid among people just as far as i>OB8ible. 

The study to winch I have referred covers a district containing a population of 
about 40,000. This district 25 years ago was the abode of very well-to^o people, 
but at that time some peat changes were made in the city of Boston. A large part 
of the present city of Boston is made land. The new district which was built in 
this way became the abode of the more well-to-do citizens, so that this older district 
has graaually gone over to tenement-house and lodmng-house population. Of this 
population of 40,000, fully one-half live in tenementhouses— that is, where the fami- 
nes h^ve from 1 to 4 rooms. One-fifth of the jwpulation lives in higher grade tene- 
ments and apartment houses, and nearly all the remainder live in lodpng houses. 
In this entire district, which was formerly the abode of many well-to-do citizens of 
Boston, there are less than 100 families who have residences of their own-«that is, 
who have entire houses to themselves. In this district the American population— 
that is, the population which has been American for 2 generations— constitutes 
about 30 per cent of the population, the Irish population 32 per cent, carrying it 
back to the second generation; British-American population , 9 per cent; Jewish, 11 
percent; British, 6 jier cent; Italian, 1.7 per cent; German, 1.5 per cent, and the 
small remainder is made up of Austrian, French, Swedish, etc. 

In tins district there is a peat lack of sanitary facilities on account of the increase 
of Inhabitants per house; that is, these old houses which formerly were used as resi- 
dences of well-to-do citizens and formerly accommodated one family, now accom- 
modate a number of families, and accommodate two or three or four times as 
many people as they were intended for; so that the bathing facilities and water- 
closet facilities and all that are very inadequate to the present number of inhab- 
itants. Where there are houses that have been specially built as tenement houses 
there app^rs the evil of the ventilating shaft and the dark inside rooms. In an 
investiption of this district, made some 9 yearstigo by the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor, the conclusion was reached that 25 per cent of the houses in 
this district were positively objectionable from a sanitary point of view. Of 
course this state of things means dampness, darkness, and bad air. The crowding 
of the houses puts immorality and uncleanliness at a premium. In a district like 
this it is very important that the sanitary authorities should have full power to 
destroy insanitary buildings. This x>ower is now granted by the Massachusetts 
statutes, and during the few years has been exercised with peat effect in 
Boston, so that a large number of the most insanitary buildings have been destroyed 
by order of the boa^ of health. It is very important, also, that there should be 
rigid restrictions upon the erection of new tenement houses, and especially upon 
the repairing or making over of old houses to be used as toement houses. In 
Hassaohusetbatpresent the restrictions upon the building of new tenement houses 
are adequate and effectual, but a larp amount of work is now being done in the 
way of repairing and making over old buildings for use as tenement houses, and 
under the pretext of repairing an old house practically a new tenement house will 
he oonstructed under conditions which would not at all be allowed except for this 
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pretext. The law ought to he extended eo as to oover more thorough snpervlskm 
of this repairing process. 

In this district, which I may say is not the poorest district in Boston, the pro- 
portions of industrial grades are as follows: (These proTOrtions are made up as 
accurately as possible. Of course they are not, in the full sense, statistically accu- 
rate, b^use we have not been able to take a thorou|fh census of the district.) 
Two pr cent loafers; 10 pr cent casual and intermittent workers; 28 per cent 
unskuled/reCTlarly employed— that is, men earning from $1.50 to $2 per day; 80 
pr cent mechanics and artisans earning ^.25 to $3 a day; 27 pr cent clerks and 
small shopkeepers: and8pr cent professional and mercantile class. We have 
made a very careful study of the way the working people of this district spend 
their wages, and we find that never less than one -quarter of the f amity income 
goes for rent. Rent in Boston , I think, is a rather higher item than in most other 
American cities, with the exception of New York. Often more than one-fourth of 
the family income -will go for rent. About one-half goes for food. That leaves 
about one-fourth of the income to be spnt for clothing, furniture, recreation, 
snpprt of religion, and if anything is left, for thrift. It is easy to see what a ^ 
small margin is left for savings; but this matter of thrift indicates whether a poor 
family is raising in the scale or falling in the scale. A family which manages to 
put something by is likely to rise in the scale, and a family not putting anphing 
by is. in all probability, tending downward. One of the most striking facts that 
we find in our district, as compared with some districts in foreign cities, is that 
the characteristic American spirit exists among the people— many things show 
their hopefulness, enterprise; even where twery thing seems to be going against 
a family, there is this tmality of danntlessness which one does not find in the same 
grades of life in London, for instance. In the En^ish cities there is hereditary 
pauprism which existed for several generations. Fortunately in our American 
cities we hardly find that at all as yet, and that is one gi-eat ground of hop. 

In the matter of expnditure, this quality of enterprise and of self-respect often 
leads people to sacrifice the food item for the sake of the clothing item, for the 
sake of the furniture item—that is, a family which lives in 4 rooms and has a pr- 
ior where it can receive its fi’iends is on a higher social grade than a family wnich 
lives in 8 rooms and has simply one general room for kitchen and dining room 
and all sorts of puiqioses. Often you see a family struggling and sacrificing, even 
at the point of its food supply, for the sake of rising to this higher social level, and 
often you see cases where people dress better than their income would allow, 
under this impulse of self-respct, this desire to rise in life. Now, all that is ve^ 
characteristic of our American life. People familiar with working class life 
abroad who see our working classes, and see the way they dress, are always misled 
as to the grade of income on which they live. Of course that has its two sides, but 
on the whole it is very hopful, I think, because it shows the enterprise and hope- 
fulness and ambition of our people. 

We have also g[one quite carefully into the matter of plitics in the district 
where the house is located. We finu that the pwer of the ward plitician comes 
from the manipulation of a great variety of social groups which spring up spn- 
taneonsly, and which he finds ready to his hand. The so-called gan»i are rarely 
organized by the pliticians. The politicians find them and avail themselves of 
them, 80 that the machine plitical power in such wards bases itself on a pr- 
fectly naturtJ instinct for association and organization, and it is one of the objects 
of university settlement work to take advantage of this instinct for organization 
and turn it into all sorts of good and hopful channels. The sppially interesting 
thing from the present pint of view with regard to ward plitics is its bearing 
on economical and industrial conditions. To a very large extent ward plitics 
applies to economical needk. If one goes over the list of people who are aepnd- 
ent in one way or another upn the politician, it is easy to see lihis. In every 
such ward there are a large number of a^irants for some public office. The 
amlntious young men of such a district find more of an opprtunity ordinarily In 
connection with plitics than they do in connection with business. They nave 
no family influence to give them a start in business, and very frequently, being 
of forei^ nationalities and of different religions faith from the more well-to-do 
people, they find themselves hindered by certain prejudices when they attempt to 
start on a business career; so often for the cleverest and most ambitious young 
men of the district machine plitics offers the largest opprtunity. Then, of 
course, there are a large number of men seeking for work in tne city aepartments, 
the largest number being unskilled laborers. Then there are the small jobbers 
and contractors who wish to pt an opprtunity of work from the city. The 
small shopkeeprs, to a consioerable extent, deprad for their ptronage on the 
ixffimence of themorepwerfulmen of the district, who are usually the pliticians. 
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Tbe various license holders of such a district—those holdii^ liquor licenses, p^- 
dlers* licenses, and so on — must, to a large extent, be dependent on polmci^s fOT 
securing their licenses. The loafer and semicriminal class and potential lawbreak- 
ers must keep in touch with the local political organization, for they depend on it 
when they get into trouble with public authorities to give them such help as they 
can. Then, of course, there is a very large number of men who are more or less 
permanently unemployed, and occasionally they can get a chance for work for a 
day, week, or month through political influence. So that in all these various 
ways the economical and industrial needs of a district of that kind play into tlu* 
hands of the machine politicians and greatly complicate the i>olitical problem of 
such a district. . , , , 

We have also made some study of the economic bearing of crime and drunken- 
ness in the district. Of course it liecomes perfectly clear to one living on the 
ground that poverty and drink are each causes oi the other. Poor food and 
uisanitary surroundings lead to diink and in turn follow from drink. The saloon 
rises out of tile conditions which poverty furnishes and at the same time perpetuates 
those conditions. The general absence of resource in such a district leaves the 
way open to the incitement to drink, and then of course in such a district 
drinking, to a great extent, is bound up with social custom. It is ordinarily said 
that the saloon is the poor man's club, and that is, to a large extent, true. It is 
interesting to note this, however, that in Boston, at least, as more and more 
restrictions are placed on the saloon, as it is compelled to be ()p<m to ])ublic view 
and ail that, the tendency for the saloon to be a workingman’s club is rather on 
the decrease. In fact , there are some saloons in Boston where prominent signs are 
put up saying that ioafing is positively prohibited; so that it looks as if there was 
some slignt reaction from that tendency of the saloon toward becoming a working- 
man’s club. The hope is that some better sort (»f center for workingmen will 
gradually be created. To a large extent drink in adult life is the fatal logic of 
childhood spent under tenement-house conditions. Tenement-house (jonditions 
almost inevitably lead to vicious tendencies on the part of children, and the weak- 
ening of vitality and character which comes as a result of those things almost 
inevitably leads to drink when the child reaches mature years. In a very remark- 
able study called “ The Jukes,’* which was published some years ago, a study of 
a depraved family carried through several generations, it was found that immo- 
rality pre(;eded drunkenness; that the young men did not become drunkards until 
they were between 25 and 80 as a result of the dej)raved habits. I think that 
sheds some light on the effect of tenement-house life for children as leading to 
drunkenness in mature life. 

Another very difficult problem which comes to the front in this district lies in 
the association of prostitution with the lodging houses. There is a large lodging- 
house population m this district. This lodging-house evil is a growing one in our 
American cities. Even the old-fashioned boarding house is disappearing. It is 
more and more true that jieople simply lodge in certain houses and take their 
meals in restaurants. That leaves unattached individuals without the usual 
restraints of family life or of neighlx^rhood life, and these people have the most 
meager sources to draw upon for recreation and entertainment, and it is in such 
a district as that that the “ social evil ” is most likely to flourish. 

We tod that the instances where women are driven into sin by want are com- 
paratively rare. But where large numbers of women receive $5 or less per week, 
and where they have to pay $4 for board and lodging, it is easy to see now difficult 
it is for them to sustain themselves on those wages, and how strong the incite- 
ments of temptation come. Undoubtedly the promise of excitement and luxury 
and indolence largely serves to recruit this class of women, but it is also very 
true that this evil exists because it is impossible to hold human beings to the hard 
limits of a bare subsistence. 

1 should like to present to the commission a few practical suggestions which 
have come as a result of this study and as a result of our work during the last 9 


years. 

First, it is possible to abolish the tramp; that is, the tramp is the roving pau- 
per, and it is possible to .put an end to his roving. If every town of more than 
5,000 population was compelled by State regulation to provide a suitable work 
tMt for tramps, these towns woula very soon be put on the tramps’ blacklist, and 
the tramps would avoid them. A provision of this kind would also be simple 
justice to the honest journeyman; that is, a man who is honestly and honorably 
goinff from place to place seeking work. This system has been tried in a liu*ge 
number of towns in Massachusetts with great success, and at the present time 
it is favored by a large maiority of the towns in Massachusetts, so that it seems 
altogether likely at the next legislature a measure will be passed embodying this 
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featnre. This suggestion was made 6 years ago by a commission appointed in 
Massachusetts to mvestigate the suUect of the unemployed. 

Then as to the resident pauper: We need a mingled policy of gentleness and 
firmness for the delinquent through drink. For instance, we new a system of 

S robation and not imprisonment for first offenses. In the State of Massachusetts 
lis matter is now being strongly urged and it is altogether probable that the 
system of probation will oe applied much more thoroughly in dealing with drunk- 
enness. Then in dealing both with drunkards and with delinquents generally 
there ought to be a gradual increase of the lenj^h of term, lie^nning with the 
small term and having the term increased each time. We have in Massi^husette 
a habitual-criminal act, by which young criminals are first ^)ut on probation, then 
sent to reformatories. If it seems then that they are liecommg habitual criminals 
they can be sent for a longer period of time, even to the exttmt of a life sentence; 
and practically this same principle ought to be applied to the pauiMT, drunkard, and 
prostitute. For such delinquents, esjiecially in the early stages, n special tyiie of 
institution is needed, something which will stand between the poorhouse on the 
one hand and the workhouse on the other; that is, an institution ifsdiich would cawy 
with it the minimum of disgrace and the maximum of training, an institution 
which would take the tramp, for instance, or a person who is beginning a career 
of pauperism, and jmt him under special training, and then if he proved to gain 
througn this training and promised to lie a useful citizen, he could l)e released; if 
not, he could be retained. This system has Wn recommended by many of the 
ablest students of slum conditions, first of all by Mr. Charles Booth, who is per- 
haps the greatest authority in the world on this subject; and this plan is al^ 
recommended by the ciommission on the unemployed which was apix)inted in 
Massachusetts about 6 years ago. 

Then for the bona fide unemployed who can pass the alM)ve test there ought to be 
some sort of public work provided which would carry with it no stigma; that 
is, if a man is perfectly 'billing to work and can not find w<jrk, it seems only fair 
that communities should provide him some sort of opportunity to earn an honest 
livelihood without placing upon him the disgrace of being a pauper. 

If these things were done it would be possible for our communities to reduce 
public yutdoor relief to a minimum, and to relegate to organized private charity 
the occasional need of the casually or intermittently employed. 

It is very important that legal restrictions upon helprul association among 
laborers and artisans should be removed just as far as possible. In England, after 
the industrial revolution, as the factory system grew, the restraints carried over 
from the old system which involved capital, involved the employer, were very 
soon removed, but it took 60 years before the corresponding restraints which 
affected the workingmen were removed. I think we are under somewhat the 
same difficulty in this country. I think we are quick to remove legal and con- 
stitutional restraints that would affect the development of indusMal enterprise, 
but slow to remove such restraints as affect protective organizations among 
workingmen. In nearly all of our States further legislation is needed to secure 
the best care and the freest use of the funds of labor organizations and cooperative 
societies; and it is certainly true in some of our States that legal, and in some 
cases, perhaps, constitutional, changes are necessary in order to allow the orderly 
and peaceful working out of trade-union policy. For 25 years now in England, 
for instance, peaceful picketing in case of strike has been allowed by statute. In 
most of our States, if not in all, there is still legal, and iierhaps constitutional, 
diffictdty on such a point as that. 

The experience of Massachusetts shows the importance and the success of legal 
enactments designed to prevent a low order of industry, such as the sweating 
system. Of course, most of our States now arecoming to have advanced legislation 
with regard to the hours for women and children employed in factories. Similar 
legidation is needed to cover the case of women and children employed in mer- 
cantile (‘stablishments. During the past year a 58-hour law covering such cases 
has l)een passed in Massachusetts, and it was found that there was very little 
opposition to the passage of such a law. In fact, many of the large mercantile 
establishments of the Stote had voluntarily established a system by which women 
and children were employed even a shorter time than that. In Massachusetts also 
we have had reasonable success in the way of having cities establish model condi- 
tions of labor for laborers employed in city depariments. Such legislation, as far 
as the State is concerned, is permissive, and the cities are rapidly tamng advantage 
of this permission. 

We nave a good deal of feeling in Massachusetts to the effect that some 
national factory legislation is needed. Thus we find difficulty in bringing the 
Massaohnsetts legwation to the level where such industrial legislation ought to 
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be in an enlightened modern community, because there are certain other States 
whicluare very slow a^ut beginning developments in that direction. These 
devel^ments are sure to come, and it seems to ns a matter that ought to be 
serioufly oonsidered by the National Gtovemment. 

I shomd like to say 3U8t here that this protection of the standard of life, stand- 
ard of income, standard of health, standard of intelligence, for our working peo- 
ple, is highly irapoi-tant from a patriotic point of view. A weat deal is said 
about assimilating recent immigrants, and we hope to do that oy training them 
up in our American traditions, in our public schools; but it is quite as vit^J, 
perhaps even more vital, that they should be held to our American economic 
standards. If there is any failure there, the best features in American life are 
going to be threat(med; so that it is very important that public legislation should 
give all the encoui’ugement it reasonably can to the peaceful carrying out of 
trade-union policy on the one hand and to the formulation of wise protective 
facto^ legislation on the other hand. 

In Boston we have had some interesting and already partly successful experi- 
ence in the way of the gradual extension of municipal functions. These first 
came mainly in the way of what might be called municipal philanthropy, in 
th(5 establislime.nt of playgrounds, public baths, and public gymnasiums. Every 
great districjt in the city is now provided with a public swimming bath open dur- 
ing the summer months. We have one public all-the-yoar-round bath, with 
accommodations for 50 bathers at a time; separate departments for men and 
women. This bath has been open now for 2 years, and each year the number of 
batliH taken has been al>out 300,000. 

Wo have nowin hand in Boston a plan for the establishment, under public aus- 
pices, of a workingmen’s institute. This institute it is proposed to build out ot 
the Franklin fund, a sum of money which has accumulated from a small bequest 
left by Beniamin Franklin a hundred years ago. The trustees of the fund have 
voted already to use the fund for the establishment of such an institute. This 
institution will be along lines which have already been worked out in connection 
with similar institutions in London. There are a number of these polytechnics, 
as they are called, in different working-class districts in London. It is proposed 
that this Franklin Institute shall l)e in part devoted to mecshanical and technical 
education for artisans and mechanics already engaged in their trades, and that it 
shall be in imrt a general social center for workingmen of the district in which the 
institution is to be placed, as well as for members of classes coming from all parts 
of the city. We Isilieve that, considering the conditions which exist among a 
great proportion of our city population, such work as this on the part of the 
city is nothing but lon^-range economy. We l)elieve that in the course of 10 or 
15 years it will bo possible to show by actual figures, actual statistics, that there 
has Ihhui a saving in the police department, in the city prison department, in the 
city almshouse department, and in the city hospital department, as a result of 
this preventive work. 

One of the most important suggestions growing out of our experience for the 
past 9 years has to do with the ^ucation of the children of the working classes. 
At the present time in tliis country the nuinber of children who pass beyond the 
grammar-school stage is about 5 per cent of all; that is, about 95 per cent of the 
children of the (country end their education with the grammar school. That 
shows how important it is that the most should be done during that period, and it 
also shows the importance of enlarging our facilities for secondary education. 
There should be in the ^ammar schools a widening in the direction of manual 
training, and then, considering that a gi'eat part of this 95 per cent of the chUdren 
of working people end their education at the grammar sonool on account of the 
poverty of their parents, it would seem from a public point of view that money 
could not be better invested than in the way of providing fellowships or scholar- 
ships which would make it possible for a bright and promising boy or ^rl, for 
the son or daughter of poor parents, to carry his or her education on into the 
high-8chot)l stage, and further, for that matter. From the social point of view 
one of the greatest losses of the nation lies in the waste of ability. Professor 
Marshall, of the University of Cambridge, one of the greatest of Engiish-speiddng 
economists, estimates that in England something like one-half of the best natural 
genius which is bom in the country is bom among the working classes. He says 
a great part of this is lost on account of lack of opportunity. Now, among tm 
95 per cent of the children who do not get beyond the grammar school a very large 
proportion of the best productive gemus of the country exists, and a very larra 
portion of that is being lost because we do not provide for it. So that from the 
point of view of patriotism we hold that it is very important that our cities and 
States, and possibly even the National Government, should consider measures in 
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the way of ^roTidiiWtiqroortiinitiefl of industrial education forihe bright and 
promising children^ Womng pecmle. m 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.} I would be pleased to hear about the promss of your 
institution, about the daily routine of work, your manner of investitt^on, who 
are called into the investigation, and how interestedly the people of Boston who 
are sustaining you in this thing carry out their views in visitations, etc. — A, Our 
plan begins m an effort to assume, in an unsectarian way, somethinff like the 
responsibility which the minister used to assume in the old days when there 
was a certain parish with definite bounds; that is, we lay out a small neigh- 
borhood, which includes a population of about 6,000. In this neighborhood we 
trv to have some center of innuence in every block: that is, we have one house 
where the young men live, another house wnere the young women live, another 
house where there is a worldn^en’s reading room and a kindergarten and a 
manual-training workshop. Then around in the tenement houses we have a 
num^r of small libraries which are called home libraries; that is, IB or 30 books 
for boys and rirls are put into the kitchen of the tenement house, and a dozen 
boys or girls living in that immediate court or alley are made members of that 
library. One of the workers attends there once a week and gives out books and 
talks with the children aliout their reading and visits the families which the 
children represent. Another of our workers goes about— a young woman— among 
the factories of that district, particularly the factories where young women are 
engaged, and collects their savings. She goes to 13 or 15 of these nwtories, and 
these girls are putting more and more money into the savings bank in that way, 
and it also gives a chance to get into personal relations with them. In all such 
ways as that we gradually became acquainted with the people of the neighbor- 
hood, and are able to exercise influence on family life, and also on the ^neral 
social life of the neighborhood. We have an ascending scale of little clubs and 
classes, beginning with the kindergarten and includmg boys and girls, young 
women ana young men. Each club is taken charge of by one of our workers, but 
we try to develop, just as far as possible, initiative among the people themselves, 
and to arouse the spirit of cooperation. Then we devote a great deal of our 
time to cooperating with all forms of charitable, philanthropic, and educational 
work that is going on in the district. We form the link or connection between 
the public schools and the homes of the children. That is a kind of work which 
is very much needed to be done. The public-school teachers already have more 
than they can do in taking care of their school work, and it needs some one to eo 
in who is acquainted with the homes of the children, and also understands the 
point of view of the teacher, to assist in strengthening the influence of the public 
school. Then we get into active touch with the leaders of labor organizations in 
that district. These settlement houses are intended to be a kind of neutral ground 
between classes. We funiish a place where the employer and the employee, the 
professional man and the laboring man, can meet in a perfectly self-respec^ng 
way and confer about any difficulty that may be up, or about their different points 
of experience. That is something wliich very much needs to be done in our city 
life. The fact that in our great cities the more prosperous cla^s are separated 
from the less prosperous classes, not merely by economic conditions but also by 
differences of race and religion, greatly complicates the social question in this 
country, and it is very important that there should be centers where men 
representing the different classes can meet and come to an understanding. 

The investigation upon which we have been engaged is divided around among 
our Afferent workers: that is, one man will make a specialty of the labor ques- 
tion; another man will devote himself to the study of the sanitary problem; 
another will devote himself to the study of the i)oliticri situation; and these dif- 
ferent men will take advantage of all the acquaintance which they have, and of 
everything their work can lead them into, in the way of a better understanding 
of the miiicular question which they are investigating. And as fast as we find 
some onvious evil, it is our plan to bring all our resources to bear for the remov- 
ing of that evil as far as possible. We mive behind us the association of about 
400 people, living in various parts of the city, who support the house and who 
also assist us with efforts and public measures in the way of improving these 
conditions. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) Is the Wells Memorial Institute in your district?— A. 
Tee. We cooperate with the Wells Memorial; I am one of the board of trustees 
of that institution. It is a very valuable work, 

Q. Is the Barnard Memorial Chapel in your district?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you noticed a marked improvement in the social and industrial condi- 
tion of the residents of the district since you began your work?— A. Of course 
one d<^ not see any broad, general improvement; but in the case of many indb 
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vidnals and many families one can see an improvement. And when yon mass 
together all the work that is being done for social improvement, I think you can 
see distinct results. One very interesting result is this: The new generation which 
is coming upon the scene has higher standards than the old generation. I think, 
for instance, that in many cases the young men avoid the saloon. I do not mean 
that they are total abstainers; they probably assert their freedom on that point as 
most men would. But as far as going into the low saloon is concerned, they con- 
sider themselves above it. They have come to have social standards as a result 
of being in the public schools, and— as a result, perhaps, of belonging to these social 
organizations connected with settlement houses and similar institutions— they 
have come to Imve a certain self-respect which tends to keep them above that sort 
of thiM. That, I think, is indicative of a great deal that lies below the surface. 

Q. what are the principal manufacturing industries in your district?— A. The 
woodworking industry is the most important. There are a large number of steam 
laundries there, too. 

Q. Do a good many of the residents of the district find employment in factories 
in other parts of the city, and some out of the city?— A. A good many of them 
find employment in the factories there; but that district, being just next to the 
business center of the city, supplies a large number of people who work in the 
stores and who do a great variety of the casual work in connection with the great 
mercantile establishments of the city. 

Q. Are there any tenderloin streets in the district?— A. Yes; there are some; 
but tlie district has been greatly improved in that respect. The district was 
raided some 6 or 6 years ago find the worst streets of that kind were cleared out. 

Q. As the result of the lodging-house system, do you think there is any increase 
in vice in tenement houses in your distnct?— A. No; I do not think there is. It 
is claimed, and I think with truth, that the policy of the board of police in hav- 
ing scattered the inmates of houses of prostitution has carried them into tene- 
ment houses to some extent; but I thinK they have gone mainly into apartment 
houses, and whatever danger they have carried with them has been carried 
among rather a superior grade of people. 

Q. Is the Young Women’s Christian Association Building in your district?— A. 
It is just on the edge of the district. 

Q. Do many of the young women resident in the district go to that house and 
receive instniction and aid there in any way?— A. Yes; I think they do. 

Q. Are there any barracks of the Salvation Army in the district?— A. Yes; and 
they have a hotel for young workingwomen there. 

Q. I^ you think the woA of the Salvation Army is increasing in Boston?— A. 
It is somewhat on the increase. Most of their work is among the fioating class. 

Q. Speaking of the drinking habits of some of the residents of the distnct, are 
they addicted to the use of strong liquors largely?— A. To a large extent; but I 
should say there was more beer drunk and less whisky. 

Q. The president of the so-called whisky trust testified before this commission 
that there is more whisky drunk in Boston than any other city of this country. 
If that is true, how would you account for it from your observations?— A. I pre- 
sume it may be accounted for by the fact that one-half of the population of 
Boston is Irish or of Irish extraction, and I think the Irish have been in the past 
rather more inclined, when they took intoxicating drinks, to drink whisky rather 
than beer. But 1 should say that there is ^uite a strong tendency among the 
people of Irish extraction to change from whisky to beer. 

And you recognize that change as in the interest of more temjierate habits?— 
A. Yes; I do. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TESTIMOHY OP JOHK GOBJDOK GEAT, 

Secretary Manufacttirere^ Clul), Philadelphia. 

The subcommission met in Philadelphia, in the rooms of the Manufacturers’ 
Club, at 10.30 a. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. John Gordon Gkay 
appeared as a witness, and, lieing first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your post-office address.— A. No. lOlOChast- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 

Q. Are you secretary of the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia?— A. Yes. 

Q. In what business are you engaged?— A. In the business of manufacturing 
ana importing scientific instruments — electrical and optical instruments. 

Q. What is the name of your firm?— A. Queen & Co., Incorporated. 

Q. How long has the firm been established?— A. Very nearly 50 years; 48, 1 
believe. 

Q. Business both wholesale and retail? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you manufacture?— A. W(? manufacture principally. 

Q. And import somewhat?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you export any?— A. We do an exiiort business also; yes. 

Q. When was the Manufacturers’ Club organized?— A. The Manufacturers* 
Club was organized about 13 years a^o. 

Q. Did it succeed any somewhat similar organization? — A. Yes. I forget the 
official title of the organization ; the Textile Association, I believe it vras. It was 
the outgrowth of an association of that kind, principally founded by Mr. Theodore 
C. Search, w’ho has been for many years since the organization of the club in 
active membership and work. 

Q. Is it comi) 08 ed wholly of manufacturers?— A. Almost wholly of manuf^- 
turers. Its membership is open to manufacturers and to those associated with 
manufacturing. Practically it is a manufac’-turers’ club, all the interests being 
in some way or other concerned in manufacturing. 

Q. Does the club own the fine clubhouse in which the commission is now sit- 
ting?— A. The club owns its clubhouse; yes. 

Q. When was this built?— A. This was built about 13 years ago. 

Q. Does the club membership embrace rc’presentatives of all or nearly all the 
manufacturing industries of Philadelphia?— A. Yes; I believe it embraces repre- 
sentatives of all the different industries of Philadelphia, and representatives of 
many of the leading industries elsewhere in its nonresident membership, having 
nonresident members from aU over this country and some (jven from abroad. 

Q. Are you able to state approximately the aggregate of capital employed by 
the meml^rs of this club in their private Wsiness?— A. No.' 

Q. Or the number of people employed?— A. No; it would be very difficult. 
For instance, among our nonresident members is Andrew Carnegie, and among 
our resident members are members of the Baldwin firm and Cramps, so that the 
membership would represent in that way a very large proportion of the manu- 
facturing industries of the country. 

Q. With a capital, of course, aggregating hundreds of millions of dollars?— A. 
Hundreds of millions; yes. 

Q. Have you any idea of the numlier of isjople employed by the members of the 
club?— A. No; I could not give any estimate, because that would also aggre^te 
hundreds of thousands necessarily. Take such a firm as the Baldwins — tneir. 
employees number thousands. Tne Dobson Com])any employs some thousands. 
Of course, as I have already said, these nonresident members — such firms as the 
Cam^es— would again include thousands. 

Q. Is it customary for members of the club to assemble in the clubhouse from 
time to time and discuss the state of business?— A. It is customary to hold monthly 
meetings, at which subjects of general interest are discussed— municipal ana 
national— and also subjects pertaming specially to manufacturing; but work of 
that kind is done mainly in the sections. The club is divided into sections repre- 
senting the various branches of industiy— the textile section, the metal section, 
the w^workers’ section, and the foundrymen’s association meets here. So that 
business questions x)ertaining specificidly to certain industries are largely dis- 
cussed in the sections’ meetings. 

J . Are you able to state in a general way, from knowledge obtained in the club 
through ito sections, what the condition of the business of its members is at 
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the present time as compared with any former period? — ^A. In a general way , I 
think, I perhaps could. 

Q. Will you pltiase go on and do that in your own way? — A, There has, of 
course, in the last 51 or 4 years been a marked improvement in manufacturing 
conditions. Labor has been well employed. Factories have, in many cases, run 
overtime. Wages have increased; business has largely increased. Owing, how- 
ever, to the increase in the value of raw materials or the price of raw materials, 
it is doubtful if the profits have increased in proportion. In fact, I might say it 
‘is (piite certain th(jy have not increased in proportion to the increase in business. 
Tlie meml)er8 of this club are not producers of raw material; they are workers 
up of raw material into the finished product, and it is a matter of general and 
current knowledge among the members of the club that, despite the universal 
prosperity and largely increased profits, the manufacturers of this club have not 
participated in that as it was expected they would, owing to the fact that while it 
has been difficult to get higher prices for manufactui'ed goods, they have paid 
higher wages and a higher cost for their materials. I think that is, in a few 
words, the state of the Dusiness as regards the members of this club. 

Is it a fact that they have not been able to get higher prices, as a general 
thing?— A. As a general thing, nothing at all in proportion to the increased cost 
of manufa(;ture. They have got, in many cases, higher prices; but, excepting 
that they have enjoyed the advantage of a larger volume of business, they have 
not had any advantage in the increased prosperity of the country. It has cost 
them more in proportion to produce their goods than it did before. 

Q. Are most of their goods marketed in this country?— A. Most are marketed 
here. There is a considerable export business done, which necessarily requires 
that prices lie put lower to get export trade. It necessarily has to be done at the 
lowest possible price. 

Q. Are you able to state whether or not goods produced here are sold abroad at 
a lower price than they are sold for in the home market?— A. No; I can not say 
so. Speaking of my own exiieriein^e in my own business, no. W e sell and export 
our goods at the same price at which -wo sell them here. I have heard that 
special export prices are made by some export manufacturers, but I have no 
personal knowledge of that. 

Q. Is your exiwrt trade wholly from the jiort of Philadelphia or partly from 
New York?— A, We have a selling branch in New York through which a good 
deal of our eiqiort business is done. 

Q. You are now speaking of your own private business?— A, Yes. That would 
be the case with the manufacturers generally. A very CTeat proportion of the 
lam concerns of Philadelphia have selling branches in N^ew York City. 

Q. Are you able to state to what countries most of the Philadelphia-made goods 
are exported?— A. Yes; I think so. Large exports are made to England, Germany, 
Russia, China, Japan, and to South Africa, and to some extent to the Australias 
and New Zealand. 

Q. You have not mentioned any of the South American countries.— A. Well, 
yes; there is a certain amount of business done with South America, but I do 
not think that is signiiicant. Our trade with South America is far less than we 
thuik it ought to be and far less in proportion to the trade with other countries. 

Q. What is the reason that you do not get a larger trade there?— A. Largely, I 
think, because of defective shipping iacilities and a lack of organized effort to 
secure that trade. There have been spasmodic efforts made, and certain firms do 
a business there. Philadelphia sells locomotives to South America; chemical 
products are shipped there; but our trade with South America is not at all in 
proportion to the export trade done with other countries. 

O. Is there not a line of either steam or sailing vessels between Philadelphia 
and South American ports?- A. No. 

Q. Do your exports go to New York and from there, or do they have to cross 
the Atlantic to Europe first?— A. The quickest way of reaching South America is 
by way of Europe. There are lines sailing from New York, but if one wishes to 
reach ^uth America quickly shipments are usually made via Europe. 

Q. Are you familiar with the work of the Philadelphia Museums?— A. I have 
some acquaintance with it; yes. • 

J . 1b that work seeking to promote closer trade relations between this country 
South American countries?- A. It is doing so, yes; and it has done some 
raluable work in that direction. 

Q. We would be glad to have you make any statement that you desire to make 
oonoeming it. You think that work is beneficial?— A. I think that work is bene- 
ficial, yes. 1 know that it has resulted in business and in a better acquaintance 
with toe buriness men of South America. 
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Q. Between the business men of South America and of this city and this oonn- 
try?^A. Yes; the direct and tangible results have not been as great as might 
have been expected, bnt I know of a good many inquiries that have been received 
and orders that have come through these inquiries. 

Q. Are you able to state whether or not any of the industries in Philadelphia 
have unit^ to employ agents or representatives of tliat trade in any of the foreign 
countries?— A. Yes; it has been done in a number of cases both for South America 
and for the Orient. It is quite a usual way of introducing certain lines of articles 
for a number of firms to unite in sending out a representative comiietent to travel 
and represent and introduce their goods, and in some cases show samples, quote 
prices, and bring about correspondence. Wo ourselves, in my own business, are 
at the present time doing that with China and Japan. We have united with sev- 
eral other firms and have sent a man out there who is thoroughly competent to 
introduce trade. 

Q. Are you able to suggest any changes in laws, State or national, that will 
help this export trade?— A. I am not prepared at this present time to suggest 
anything. 

Would you favor some national encouragement to shipping as a means of 
doing it?— A. I am somewhat doubtful. I am not wholly in favor of subsidies, 
but I must (umfess that with regard to that matter I have not made up my mind. 

Q. Has the experience of Philadelphia merchants led you to any conclusion as 
to the need of international banking facnlities?— A. I think international banking 
facilities would be an advantage, and some movements are on f(X)t, I believe, with 
regard to establishing such international banks. One of our members is now in 
Calcutta, having in mind among other things the possibility of establishing an 
international bank in India. 

Q. Is it T>roi)osed to do that with Philadelphia capital?— A. With American 
capital. The gentleman I speak of is a Philadelphian; hut I doubt very much if 
the lack of banking fjicilities has to any large extent restricted business relations. 
In our own exiiort work we have found no difficulty from that. 

Q. Is the cooperation of which you speak limited to Philadelphia business men, 
or do they take in representatives of kindred industries in other parts of the coun- 
try?— A. It takes in representatives of industries in other parts of tlie country, 
This'same man of whom I spoke, who is now in the Orient, represents not only 
Philadelphia firms, but New York and New England fims. 

Q. Are you able to tell us anything about the system of credits that is extended 
to foreign purchasers?- A. American manufacturers are rather indisposed to 
extend credits, and that is probably one of the difficulties in the way of doing for- 
eign business. The long credits given by European firms on export trade are not 
given by American firms. It is quite a common thing for English and German 
firms to give credits of 6, 9, and 12 months. American firms ein^t to be paid 
promptly, and usually are paid through foreign credits placed in New York ba^, 

Q. Is it necessary to cater to the tastes, habits, and jieculiarities of the people 
in those countries?— A. It is; very much so. 

Q. Is it necessary to pack the goods in a peculiar way for different kinds of 
transportation?— A. Yes; it is very necessary that goods should be packed to suit 
the shipping conditions of the countries and the tastes of the various people of 
the vanouB countries. For example, in South America in many places goo^ are 
carried from the seaport inland on the backs of pack mules, so that it is necessary 
that the packages shall not exceed a certain size and should be a certain form. 
European export houses understand that perfectly and so pack their goods. 
American houses have made the mistake of disregarding it. In regard to the 
Orient, the people there require goods packed in certain ways to suit their tastes. 
They are accustomed to receiving packages of a certain form and character, and 
unless a certain attention is paid to that the goods are not satisfactory. Now, tiie 
European houses, particularly the English and the German houses, thoroughly 
understand that, while the Germans are peculiarly facile in changing the chun- 
ter of their goods to meet the character and taste of the foreign customer. The 
English hang on to long-established models and the Americans offer what they 
think is best, and between the two the Germans come in with what is wanted by 
the customer and beat them both. 

Q, If the orders were very large, it would be equally cemveuient to make goods 
according to the foreim demand, would it not?— A. Oh, yes; in many cases, 
nndoubt^y, particularly in textiles and godds of that kind. Possibly in certain 
goods involving machine work, which the Americans make by automatic and 
spOcial machinery, it would be more difficult to change the model. 

In view of the considerations named, is it more expensive to produce goods 
for the foreiepi markets than for the domestic markets, as a general thing?— A. 
No; I should not say so. 
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Q. Will they take an inferior class of goods, or must the goods be of a high 
stand^d in quality?— A. The goods must be of high standard in quality as a 
rule, but the mistake is often made of supposing that an inferior cIms or goods 
will sell abroad. It is coming to be recognized that a first-class article must be 
sent abroad. 

Q. Is it your opinion that in view of foreign competition, and especially of 
German competition, with its adaptability to the needs of the people, Amenca’s 
princii)al opportunity to ^ain foreign markets must consist in the superior (juality 
of its goods and in tno willin^ess of its merchants to comply with the require- 
ments of the customers?— A. That is my opinion. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the expression commonly used, “ working off our sur- 
plus,” is applicatde to foreign trade?— A. No; I think not. I do not think it is 
wise or safe to consider the foreign market a dumping ground for an unsalable 
surplus. 

Q. It is a fact, then, that most of the goods for these foreign markets have to 
be produced especially for them?— A. I am not prepared to say most of the goods, 
^cause in many (;ases goods of standard American model and character are find- 
ing a market abroad. I think it is true that goods in many cases must be of a 
certain fonn to suit the foreigTi market, and that these goods in character and 
quality must be (Mpial to anything sold here. The pattern may be changed to 
suit the foreign market, but not the quality of the goods. 

Q, You deem it of groat imi>ortance to the American export trade that those 
engaging in it should advertise the fact that their products are American, and 
should tlierefore aim to keep the American standard the highest of any?— A. I 
think it is voiy important that should be advertised. American goods have 
acquired and are acciuiring a high character abroad, and advertisement of the 
fact that they are American made and the keeping of the goods up to a high 
American standard is desirable. 

C^. Coming, now, to your own industry in particular, will you please enumerate 
the leading varieties of goods that you i>roauce and deal in?— A. We make gen- 
eral optical instruments of all kinds, surveying and engineering instruments of 
^1 kinds, electrical testing instniments, meters and other instruments of that 
character, and also high-class physical apparatus for colleges. These different 
classes of goods comprise so many varieti(i8 that it would be a very long catalogue 
to mention them. In optical goods, of course, there are field glasses, microscopes, 
and 8])ectacles. In enj^n(H)riiig instruments we make transits and levels, and so 
on. In electrical instruments we make meters for registering the amount of elec- 
tricity or current and testing sets for testing defects in cables. We make elec- 
trical apparatus, some of which we have sold recently to Japan. Our cable-testing 
sets go all over the world. Perhaps I might mention one instance as an example 
of the American way of doing things. The leading cable-testing set used in 
Em'oiie is made in London and selling at what is equivalent to $450. It requires a 
horse and wagon and 3 men to use it. We make a cable-testing set which we 
send all over this country, and all over the world now, selling for $400, and it can 
be used by I man and reijuires no horse and wagon. 

Q. Is yours equally comprehensive and effective?— A. It does more things than 
the other set does, and is eciually effective and accurate. 

Q. Is it your observation that a distinction like that applies to a large number of 
American products?- A. To a very large number of American products. That 
mmht almost be said to be an American characteristic. 

Q. Do you consider that fact accounts largely for the increasing foreign demand 
for American products?— A. That is the principal reason for it. 

Q. Are any of your implements or machines protected by patents?— A. Some of 
them, yes; but we rely less on patent protection than we do on the form and char- 
acter and quality of the instrument itself. For example, on the cable-testing 
apparatus which I have just mentioned we have no patents. 

Q. There is nothing, then, to lunder some other enterprisinff firm or company 
from producing precisely the same thing?— A. Nothing; but they would have to 
xof^e a large investment in tools whi^, perhaps, they would feel the possible 
trade wouldf not justify. We have established a trade for them that jusnfies the 
possession of those tools. 

Q. Do you as merchants deal in goods produced by other American manofac- 
turers?— A. To some extent; yes. 

Q. What proportion of the goods that you sell is imported?— A. I suppose not 
more than 30 per cent. 

Q, Why do you import any?— A. Because in certain linee we can import rather 
dheaper than we can make, and because for certain things there is an established 
demMd, and also largely because, dealing as we do wim American colleges and 
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tmiversitieB, there is ft denumd >01 foreign instruments which coal4 be fully met 
by American instruments if the. e same college professors would take them; but 
many of the younger professors i ave studied abroad and have beomne imbued 
with the idea that it is the proper \hing to have European-made instruments, and 
they insist upon having instrumeitts made by certain makers abroad, whereas 
instruments of the same class and c( equal quality are made here and actmdly 
exported. In other words, we are in uorting things which can be gotten better 
and cheaper here to satisfy the idea 01 fancy of certain individuals. 

Q. That is one of the di^dvantages 0 a foreign education, then?— A. Precisely, 
The same thing happened in our own University of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia. 
They required a certain number of microscopes. We offered the microscopes to 
them at a price somewhat lower than the price at which they could import them 
free of duty under the law which permits them to do so; but whilst the professors 
who actually intended using the microscoiwis and who were experts as to micro- 
scopes wished to get ours, having examined them and being Mly satisfied with 
. them, the order was finally placed with a German house because the head of that 
particular branch had studied in Germany and believed in German instruments— 
the imiversity paying a higher price for them. I pointed out that we actually 
had in our factory ^adiiates of the University of Pennsylvania filling rej^nsible 
positions, and training them up to be good workmen; and that we had hoped to 
rely at least on the support of our own city and State in establishing and develop- 
ing such a factory; pointing out also that the particular German house from 
which the university was buying had been in like manner supported by the 
citizens of its city, even to the extent of lending it money. Germany fully under- 
stands the advantages of establishing such industries, and the well-known Zeiss 
place at Jena was not only assisted on Government account to make certain 
experiments, but the town authorities assisted in developing and perfecting the 
works by taking a financial interest in it. 

Q. (By Mr. F akquhar. ) Within the last 10 years have you had the introduction 
of any new class of manufactures into Philadelphia on somewhat of a large 
scale?— A. Yes ; I think the principal example of that is the tin-plate trade. There 
may be and no doubt are others, but that is one that is a notable example. 

Q. Have you lost any by the changing of location or passing out of businoss of 
anv of your manufactures?— A. I do no not think of any just now. 

Q. Is it the general belief in your club here that there is a ste^y advance in 
the inaniifactures of the city proportionate to the increase of population and gen- 
eral business?— A. I could not answer as to that. There is a steady iiKjreaso; but 
I have never heard the question of proportion discnssed. My own observation is 
that there has been, particularly in the past few years, cpiito a decided increase 
and development of manufacturing. 

Q. Are the relations of the employers and omyloyees in this (;ity of a friendly 
character?— A, Very. There are very few labor disturbances her(;. 

Q. Have you had any serious strikes in the last year?— A. No; none whatever. 

Q. Have you any strike n(jw in existence in the city of any proportion?— A, I 
am not aware of any. There has been some little trouble with some of tlie men 
employed in some of the large buildings which have gone up. I really do not 
know “the circumstances connected with it, hut the stnkes have been very insig- 
nificant-very immaterial. 

Q. Have yon any particular knowledge of the condition of your building and 
loan associations in this city?— A. Nothing more than a general knowledge. Of 
course I know the system of ojieration and I know there is a vcTy large number 
of building and loan associations here and that generally they are prosperous and 
have materially assisted in making this city the city of honujs that it is. 

Q. How much of a system of savings banka have you in Philadelphia?— A. We 
have several sayings fund institutions. 

Q. How low is the deposit?— A. I really am not quite sure. I fancy the saving 
fund partakes of the character of bank savings fund, hut they take very Bmali 
sums. 

Q. In your club have you ever had any discussion of the sweating system in 
your city?— A. Ithinkncrt. 

Q. Yon think the city is somewhat free from that? — A. 1 should be inclined to 
think that it is. I hw very little of it. 

Q. Yon spoke a minute ago of the fact that the great difficulty you had in the 
mari»r of expc^ trade was lack of transportation?— A. Yes. 

Q. And £ think yon stated yon had no direct line from Philadelphia?— A. Only 
in regard to South America. 

Q. Yon still maintain a freight line to Europe from this city?— A. Oh, yes; we 
nave freight lines from here to Germany, England, and Holland. 

376a— VOL 2 U 
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Q. In your flhipments to Europe and elsewhere do you usually ship from Phila- 
delphia direct or take the rail and ship from New York?— A. Most of our ship- 
ments to and from Euroi)e are made from Philadelphia unless it is desired to save 
time, and it is then sent out on an express steamer from New York. 

Q. Is there not a disadvantage to tlie Philadelphia port in the rates of freight 
as iietween Philadelphia and New York?— A. No; I think not. The only great 
disadvantage to Philad<ilphia in the matter of facilities for European shipping is 
in the fact that we can not bring up our river as large steamers as can come into 
Now York. 

Q. You lack depth.— A. We lack depth. Certain steamers have been taken off 
from Philadelphia because of that. 

Q. In the i)rocurement of foreign customers, have the Philadelphians sent out 
personal canvassers to these markets or do they deal with the commission houses 
her(‘V— A. It is done both ways. Canvassers have lieen sent out, catalogues have 
be(‘n S(‘nt out, and it is also the custom to put catrilogues and circulars in the 
hands of the commission houses to send them out. 

C^. Is it usual to sell f.o.b.in Philadelphia and New York to the foreign com- 
mission houses?— A. Yes. 

Q. Alxmt what jiroportion of the sal(‘s are made in that way? — A. I really could 
not say. 

Q. In your own business?— A. I might say all our sales, practically speaking, 
are f. o. b. Philadelphia or New York. 

Q. So that X)rat‘.tically the great bulk of the business of Philadelphia is not by 
immediate canvass in the market of distribution?— A. No; I should say not. 

Q. The canvassing is done by the {commission house that makes the purchase?— 
A. To a large extent. 

Q. Are your sales made on time or cash with the commission houses?— A. They 
are usually made on a cash basis. They tak(‘ the cash discounts. 

Q. So you have nothing to d(> with the foreign exchange whatever?— A. Scarcely 
anything. 

Q. Do you know of any successful (‘xploiting of a foreign market by any Phila- 
delphia establishment by i>ersonally simding their own canvassers into tin* field 
and holding the market?— A. The most consxmuious (*xample of that is the, Bald- 
win Locomotives Works. Their business in foreign markets was introduc<id by 
direct personal solicitation. The late Dr. Williams traveled the whole world 
oyer and sold locomotives in (wc'ry civiliz(‘d country, and some that were not 
civiliz('d. 

Q. 1 spoki' more particularly of your other lUtanutactures. I know about the 
Baldwins, and it is generally known how they caught tlui world.— A. It is done 
with certain makers of agiicultural imiilements of an ingenuous character. They 
have sold largely abroad by personal solicitation, themselves sending out repre- 
sentatives. The same thing has been done in locks. I know of one large manu- 
fiicturer of locks who, failing to do a foreign busin«‘ss after a good deal irf 
advertising, put samples in a grip and went abroad himself and started a business 
which yet continues. 

You have no way of suggesting how your marine interests could be better 
suited for the American trade, have you?— A. No; I confess that it is a matter I 
do not see clearly. The fact remains that it co.sts more to run a vessel flying the 
American flag than it costs them in Ein*o])e, and whether it is a wise thing to 
offset that by subsidies is a matter I am v(*ry doubtful of. 

Q. Do you think if the Americans own(‘d their own marine, and were some sort 
of a controlling jwwer in the commerce of the ocean, it w'ould be an advantage to 
exmrt uianufacdurCTS?— A. I think it would. 

Q. The fact that it was an American bottom currying American goods to the 
market would aid in establishing American houses more f)ermanently than dealing 
through this factor or commission system that y{)U have?— A. Probably it would. 
The principal factor would be in the closer and better knowledge obtained, the 
greater intimacy established. Tliore are many industries in this country which 
could do a foreign business if they knew anytliing about it. They have no real- 
izing sense of the existence of a market on the other side. Now, the more that 
intimacy is fostered, which would lie one of the results of a larger American 
marine, the moi e business we would do. 

Q. Would it lend stability to the American trade if you were able to have your 
own agencies or distributing factors in these foreign (‘ountries so as to be perma- 
nent, and have the sums you expend in advertising bring due return in the mar- 
ket immediately?— A. I think that is absolutely essential to a great business. 

Q. Would yon take over a g(X)d many of the profits that are now taken in by 
^0 commission houses or factors?— A. Yes; that is quite true. To some extent 
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in Europe and elsewhere American houses have been established. In London, 
particularly, there are quite a number of branches of American houses, in many 
cases organized under the English laws. Oftentimes a separate limited company 
is formed, purely American, operating in England under a distinct name, and 
doing that with the object through London of getting the British colonial business, 

Q. After you have found customers where your instniments go, have you ever 
endeavored through the consular service to maintain a market and extend vour 
custom?— A. Not through the consular service. We have in some cases endeav- 
ored to introduce goods by first getting information from the cumsular service, 
but after we have obtained that information and made our first entry in business 
into that (‘ountry , then we have no further use with the consular service, or rather 
we do not look to them to help us. 

Q. Do you think that by having some iwrmanency in these foreign countries 
for tho distribution of your goods you could extend and give equal credits with 
either Germany, or England, or France?— A. That would require a revolution in 
the ideas of the American manufacturer. The American manufacturer is not 
accustomed to give long credits. 

Q. But do not the Baldvnns and these large i‘xporters have to give credits?— A. 
I have understood so. 

Q. Have tliey not had to ^ve credits even to the great Russian railroads the 
Americans are building now?— A. I have no p(‘rsonal knowledge of it. 

Q. Millions and millions of it?— A. I Think very likely. 

Q. Do you think you could have an extensive foreign trade or do business at all 
unless you went into the credit system, for example, in yonr trade \rith tho South 
American republics?— A. I doubt very much if you coiild. The Latins, particu- 
larly, are accustomed to rectuving long credits, 

Q. So you think by estaldishing inteniational banking it would give us a foot- 
hold for our American houses that will help the American marines and the Ameri- 
cans would be able to compete with any nation, do you?— A. I think it would 
undoubt('dly help Americans very much, and iiltimat(*ly Americans would com- 
pete with any nation. Spe'aking generally, there would always bo ci'rtain Bi)eci- 
alties, piii’ticularly in articles of luxury, tliat certain European e'-ountries would 
have* an advantage in. Now, the South Americans buy very largely from Paris, 
which we never could coiniH'ti^ with; but speaking of the larger products of man- 
ufacture, there is no i\*ason why Americans should not comi>ete successfully in 
any country. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Could you give the commission any information as to 
the personnel of the employees in your fai^tory?— A. In what regard? 

Q. Well, wliether they are native or foreign? — A. Yes; lean give information 
about that. 

Q. If yon have no objection, please do so.— A. Siwakiug generally now, the 
employees in onr factory are natives, very often, however, the children of for- 
eigners. 

Q. I ask the question to lead up to tho question of skill in your particular indus- 
try, whether you were compelled to rely on foreign lalK>r or could find the labor 
here at home?— A. Well, we can't find it here at all in onr line. We have two 
ways of getting it. We either employ the foreign-trained workman of mature 
years, or we enqdoy the young people and train them up, so that practically, the 
foreign-trained workman becomes a schoolmaster of the youth of this country in 
these industries. 

Q. Have you any means of knowing the comparative rate of wages in your fac- 
tory and foreign factonesV— A. I think I can state thtun. For example, if we 
teke the large line of ontical work involving fine microscopes which are now used 
in every bacteriolo^cal lalioratory, the iirmcipal maker in EuroxKj of these micro- 
scopes 18 Zeiss, at Jena, Now, they pay what they call standard workmen $8 a 
week; that is the maximum price. The workmen are paid from $8 down to ^ 
or but they are the finer workmen; those that are known as standard are paid 
The same CTade of workmen in our place get $21 for a 60-hour week. I am 
inclined b) think, although I am not positive, that the numl>er of hours worked 
at Jena is 12; I know it is more than 10 per d^. That is alumt the proportion 
with respect to Germany and this country. In England the wages are higher 
than in G<innany, but still far below the same class of wages here. 

Q, And the hours of labor there are more per day than here?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any tendency here for still a shorter labor day?— A. Yes, there is a 
tendency. 

Q. Will you give us some information on the continuity of employment? Do 
you have seasons in your trade?— A. No; we work steadily all the year round. 

Q. Is there no rise or fall?— A. During the warm weather in summer wo close 
down a little earlier, but the work is practically continuous throughout the year. 
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Q. That would be the same here and in foreign countrieB?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are your workmen classed as skilled labor? — A. Oh, yes. 

Q. You gave the two extremes of prices in the foreign factory. Would you 
kindly give the same in this?— A. Yes. In our factory for skilled workmen it 
ranges from $16 to $24 and $25. Specialists, of course, get more. 

Q. Compare the men of $8 with the same men in your factory.— A. Yes; the 
man that gets $8 there gets $21 with us. 

Q. And your minimum?— A. Well, it runs down for that class of work to 
about $16. 

Q. It is a comparison of $4 to $8 in one case and $15 to $21 in the other?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquhau.) Have you any knowledge of the efficiency pf the two 
classes of workmen? — A. Well, those standard workmen that I speak of, working 
ill Jena, are quite as efficient as the workmen here. I should be very glad to have 
them. 

Q. The instnimcnt produccid there in G-ormany ought to sell at nearly half the 
rate, plus freight and costs.— A. It does not, however. 

Q. As against that, where doof^our protection come in?— A. In the use of spe- 
chu machinery, special tools. We manage it in this way: Theses standard work- 
m(}n in Gomanymake all or nearly all the instrument. We do not give the 
workmen of the same class here the whole instrument to make. We supply him 
with parts partly finished by special tools, so that all the rougher parts requiring 
h‘s8 skill are done elsewhere, and all that he does is simply to finish it— to do the 
work requiring skill. 

Q. So, then, your advantage is specializaticm in the manufacturing and in 
assembling of the parts?— A. Yes, exactly. 

Q. Is there anv other protection to you? Have you any tariff protection at 
all?— A. Not in those particular articles I am speaking of, bi'cause under the law 
educational institutions can import articles for these institutes free of duty. 
Now, when a microscope is sold to an individual we have a protection, but for 
one microsc(q)o we sell to an individual we sell two to institutions. We are 
compelled to meet the free-of-duty pric(;s, which we do meet, and that neces- 
sarily fixes the price to individuals, so that practically on those things we have 
noprotoction. 

Q. The practical advantag(?H that are given for the spread of education in this 
country are a disadvantage to tlu; manufacturer in the United States? — A. Yes, 
no doubt about that. 

Q. In other words, the whole trade is college trade iimtoad of the general pul)- 
lic?— A. Yes. I was asked a little while ago why we imj)ortod a certain propor- 
tion of our instruments from abroad. The only reason is that of articles which 
are not made in large quantities sometimes a single one is reejuired, and it is 
ordered by an institution free of duty, and can be imported more cheaply than 
made hero. 


Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Whore you do not have special machinery for that 
pjirticular work?— A. Y^es, where everything is made individually, not in large 
numbers, and by specialists, aiTangement of machines and other things, a duty is 
absolutely necessary. There, again, is another thing. One difficulty in the way 
of orgamzing and maintaining a chiss of skilled worlauen here is in the fact that 
it is difficult to get enough of that kind of work to educate them. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquu ah. ) Do you think that there is in the United States enough 
of the establishments of your character to supply the entire home trade of the 
United States?— A. That is a difficult question to answer. 1 can put it this way, 
that I have no doubt that within a very few months the estabbshments in the 
United States could so develop themselves as to be able to supply it. 

Q. Suppose that paragraph in the tariff bill was changed?— A. It would be a 
very great advantage to these industries in the United States. 

Q. Would it not tend to educate many Americans in that business and science?— 
A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. And bring a wider Held to American labor?— A. No doubt about it. 

Q. If you are able to comiiete now at prices you are paying for labor, and all 
that, with these foreign establishments, would it not be a positive benefit?— A. 
It would. 


Q. To encsourage the American manufacturer?— A. It would. 

Q. Do you know whether your goods enter into any of the reciprocity treaties?— 
A. I think not— not to any extent. 

Q, (By Mr. Litchhan.) The material used is a comparatively small part of the 
piroductf— A. Yes; in our line labor is the important ^tor. 
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Q. And there is no advantage on either side as to that?->-A. No, we get onr 
mMeriid as cheaply as they do abroad. The only difference is in labor. 

Q. And yet yon say in spite of this difference in price of labor on certain lines 
of prodnciion von have b^n able to hold the market against foreign competi- 
tion?— A. ‘Not nold it wholly. We are able to meet it, but it has not been done 
very profitably. It is done because we are determined to hold it as far as possible ; 
but in many cases orders are taken 

Q. (Interrupting. ) They take away from you your most profitable customers?— 
A. Yes; in case we do sell to institutions in many cases we sell almost without 
profit, it being desirable to hold that trade, to have our instruments used there 
for other reasons, even at an unprofitable price. 

You speak of exiwrting some of your products?— A. These are different 
things; not in that line I am 3U8t now talking about. 

Q. Can you give us any information by way of comparison on those lines of 
goods?— A. The comparative wage question would be about the same in those as 
in the line I have just been siK^aking of, the difference being this, that all of that 
class of instruments whicti we export are American models; they are designed by 
our own people; worked out by American ingenuity. 

Q. You have sujieriority by special tools?— A. Yes; by special bxils and by 
special features of instnimcnts, which are the result of special design. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) In the matter of the credits that foreign manufacturers 
^ve to pt'ople in countries like South America, have they any 8 pe(dal advantage 
in the matter of security over the American maimfat'turcr?- A. I am not aware 
of an;^ 

Q. Do you know of any way in whicli the American manufacturer could be 
brought to have a feeling of safety in meeting that competition of credits?— A. I 
do not think it is so much a question of safety, althougli that may enter into it. 
It is more a question of disinclination to sell goods on long time. That, again, 
may result from a little more difficulty that the American manufacturer eiqieri- 
ences in getting that financial condition which Euro|)ean manufacturers through 
their banking organization get with ease. I think it is a fact that the relations 
between banks and manufacturers in Europe— Enghind and (lennany— are much 
more cordial than between manufacturers and bankers in this country. It is a 
matter, 1 think, of common remark— I won’t say complaint— among manufac- 
turers of this country that it is difficult for them to get the same conditions tliat 
they know the manufacturers abroad receive, consequently they are not as muph 
disposed, or perhaps not as able, to grant long credits as tin* Euroi)ean manufw- 
turer is. 

Q. Does the American manufacturer grant as long credits in domestic markets 
in the United States as the foreigner does in foreign markets?— A. Not at all, 
as a rule. There may be si)ecial cases, but it is remarkable. Now, the largo 
manufacturers sell at 80 days, with bills to bo paid on the 10 th of the month suc- 
ceeding the month of purchase, for certain discount. 

Q. Tuen, it is wholly a matter of the state of trade in America at the present 
time?— A. Yes. 

Q. Not a question of difficulty of credits or security, but the difficult of find- 
ing out where you fail in South America?— A. Much less that, because, I think, as 
a rule the American manufacturers understand that any well-established Latin 
house is just as apt to be sound and good and as good pay as American houses. 

Q. The mutter of claims for failure to pack as instructed is one of the influ- 
ences?— A. The failure to properly pack is one of the things that renders it difficult 
to get foreign orders. 

Q. (^ Mr. Farqdhar.) How many institutions are there like this Manufac- 
turers’ Club in Philadelphia— that is, institutions that are seeking to establish 
Philadelphian manufactui-es all over the world?— A. I know of no other institu- 
tion like the Manufacturers’ Club. Of course, this was the birthplace of the 
American Association of Manufacturers, which has a branch here, and among 
whose membership appear many members of the Manufacturers’ Club, and whose 
aims are the same as tnose of this club, excepting it is primarily a social club. 

Q. Does the club cooperate in any way with the museum?— A. In the same way, 
it does. 

Q. Through the membership or body?— A. It does it mainly through its pap^r. 
There is a certain friendly cooperation between the museum and thepaper which 
we publish. We publish information that is of value to them. That is about 
the only way. 

(Teemnony closed.) 
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TESTIMOFT OF MR. HATHAH T. FOLWELL. 

Waolen manufacturer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tl)o RubcommiMKion met in the rooms of the Manufacturers’ Club at 1 1 a. m., 
Mr. Olarkij ])reHitliiig. At 11.56 a. m. Mr. Nathan T. Folwell was introduced as 
a witncKH, {iiid, being duly iiliirmed, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and the name of your finn, and 
your business addrcjss.— A. N. T. Folwell, finn of Folwell, Bro. & Co., 625 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 

Q. What is your occupation? — ^A. We are manufacturers and jobbers of dry 
goods. 

Q. Have yon more than one inillV— A. Practically two mills combined in one, 
woolen and worsted. 

Q. What is the name of the milh? — A. Collingswood Mills. 

O. Where are they located?— A. Third and Cambria, Philadelphia. 

Q. How long has your firm been established?— A. As jobbers in dry goods 
since 185S. 


0. And as manufacturers since when?— A. For about 20 years. 

O. Do you make men s wtiar or women’s wtsir? — A. Both. 

Q. Are they all-wool gcMids or mixed? — A. We make all wool oi‘ worsted, cot- 
ton warps, and wool filling; in fact, a general line. 

Q. Have you some spi^cialties or are they gtuierally staple goods in the open 
market?— A. Yes; mostly stajde goods. 

Q. What are some of the leading varieties?— A. Worsteds, serges for men’s and 
women’s wear; silk warp, henriettas, and broadcloths. Those' are our specialties. 

Q. Are they mostly jdain goods or fancies?— A. Mostly jdain. 

O. Do you change according to the demands of fashions?— A. Yes. 

(J. How many hands do you emidoy?— A. I will t(‘ll you what our i)ayi’oll is; 
but our hands vary if we are busy or not. Our ])ay roll is .about $7,500 weekly. 

Q. Are your oi)(‘rativ(‘s composed of men and wonn*n?— A. Men and women; yes. 

Cj. And some young p(‘rsons?— A. Some young persons for doffiTs in spinning. 
When the bobbins are full, thentluiy arc^ taken oft of the spindles, and we employ 
ypiing hands for that purpose*. 

Q. Can you give the age?— A. Our manager is instructed to abide* by the laws 
and employ, I believe, nomi under 12 years of agt*, if I understand it. right, in 
Pennsylvania. 

Q. Have you had any labor difficulties? — A. Haviui't had any now for some 6 
years. 

Q. Is your lalKir or any class of it organized?— A. I don't think so. I think it 
is most all outside of the union. 


Q. Do you manufacture from the raw material all <if your yams, or do you buy 
them?— A. We manufacture most all; we do buy a few occasionally, but we 
usually make the gtxids from the wool up, from the fleece wool to the finished 
piece, dyeing and all. 

Q. Are the goods all sold through your own mercantile houses?— A. Yes. 

O. Or do you have commission houses?— A. All sold through our own house. 

Q. Where is your market for the goods i)rincipally?— A. From Maine to 
California. 

Q. All over this country?— A. All over the country. 

Q. Do you export any?— A. We don’t expf)rt any.* 

Q. Please give us information as to the condition of your business in respect to 
its prosperity at the present time in comparison with any former period?— A. 
Well, our business at the present time, of course, is not so very good, because 
there has been a big decline in raw materials, and it has had a tendency to curtail 
busineBs until things get established on a solid basis again. It looks as though 
now wool had reached about its level, and I do not see any reason why we should 
not go forward and have a good business. In other words, we have had a g(X)d deal 
of l^slation in the past. We had no more than got established under the 
McKinley bill l)eforo the Wilson bill was passed, and it has taken us a great wliile 
to over the Wilson bill, because the marketswere flooded, notonly with goods, 
but with wool; but it is pretty nearly over now, and if we are simply let alone I 
think everything will work out right. In other words, with our trade any legis- 
lation, either one way or the other, will unsettle us. 

Q, You are very well satisfied, then, with existing laws, as far as they affect 
your business?— A. Yes. 
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Q. Was the free-wool e^riment advantageous to your business or otherwise?— 
A. Free wool, coupled with the importation of goods at a very much lower price, 
of course stopMd our mill. In fact, we were only running about half during the 
period of the Wilson bill. While we got wool much cheaper, the goods seemed 
to pour in here at almost any price. 

Q. Had you any evidence of any impairment of the purchasing iK)wer of the 
l^ople during that period?— A. Yes; business was demoralized, and of course 
demoralized on account of people not being able to purchase, not being employed. 

Q. Why were they not employed, because of the large importations?— *A. Large 
importations. 

Q. Are prices now of the line of goods that you produce higher or lower than 
they were then?— A. During what period— during tne McKinley Administration? 

Q. Under the Wilson tariff, when your mill ran only about half the time?— A. 
Considerably higher, because wool was a great deal lower— raw material was a 
great deal lower under the Wilson bill than it is to-day. In other words, scoured 
wool, which is worth 45 to-day, (M)uld have been bought then for about 28. 

Q. Are the prices of your goods relatively higher now than they were then for 
the same cost of material?— A. No. Considenng the cost of material, I do not 
know but what they are rather lower, because the more we manufacture natur- 
ally the finer we get the cost of manufacture down. 

Q. Is it highly important in w(X)len manufacture to have a settled condition of 
the tariff?— A. Most decidedly. There is nothing worse than unt?ertainty. That 
is the only drawback to business to-day, the seeming uncertainty. Everybfidy 
knows that that reads the papers. Every business man knows there has lieen a 
great decline in wool since last January, and they exiiect pri(!es to (correspond 
with the reduction in wool, and until the thing is settled we naturally can not 
have ^ood prosperous business. 

Q. Well, you think that your prices, bamng the increased cost of raw material, 
are somewhat lower now than they were then. How about the wages that you 
pay?— A. We ]>ay just about the full rates we paid during the period of the 
M(cKinl('y bill (»r Hani.son Administration. 

C^. How do these wages compare with those paid during the life of the Wilson 
tariff?— A. Well, the wages during the Wilson tariff varied considerably; some 
we could not employ at all hardly at any price, hut our general pay roll was 10 
per cent off what we did employ. As I mentioned before, about naif our mill 
was stopped. 

Q. Of what class are your employees composed, Americans wholly, or partly 
people of foreign birth?— A. I judge that a great proportion of them are Ameri- 
cans. Of course we have some of the headmen who are English bom, because 
the worsted industry, when we started our mill, was not known in this country. 
Tliat is, most all headmen had to be brought over from the other side, being a 
new industry. 

Q. Is there in Philadelphia an abundance of skilled help in the textile manu- 
factures?— A. Yes. 

(}. In that respect it is a good point for manufacture?— A. Very good; do not 
think there is any better in the country. 

Q. Do many 01 your oiieratives live in houses of their own?— A. Well, that I 
could not answer. I know some do; but bow many, what proportion, I could 
not tell. 

Q. What are the housing facilities in Philadelphia for mill operatives?— A. 
Could not bo better. 

Q. Do they consist in corporation blocks of tenaments, or do they consist in 
houses all over the city that the operatives may occupy or do occupy largely?— A, 
Houses all over the city. I do not think there are any special blocks of houses 
built by corporations. They are mostly built and sold or rented individually. 

Q. AYill you describe the character of these houses, if you have any personal 
knowledge of them?— A. The peat bulk of the houses occupied by this class of 
labor up in Kensington and other parts of the city are 2 and 3 story houses. 

Q. Built of brick and wood?— A. Built of brick, with bathrooms, hot and cold 
water, and practically all the conveniences you would get in a larger house. 

Q. At what rental?— A. Well, they are renting all the way from $12 to |20 a 
month. 

Q. How many rooms?- A. From 5 to 7 in a small house, and of course in a 8- 
story house there are from 10 to 12. 

Q. What is the general practice of the renters of those houses— to occupy the 
houses singly or several families together?— A. Single families. 

Q. Do your goods come in comp^tion chiefly with American-made goods, or 
lar^ly with goods of foreign make?— A Well, at the present time with Ameri- 
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can-made goods. Under the Wilson bill we came in competition with foreign 
goods more. 

0. Do von know an 3 rthing about the conditions of wages of labor of your com- 
petitors in this country?— A. Simply by hearsay. As far as we can learn, most 
aU Intern wages are about the same as our own. 

Q. It is your opinion, then, that the cost of production is substantially equal 
between you and your American (iompotitors?— A. Yes; about the same. 

Q. Are you able to institute any comparison between your cost of production 
and that of your foreign competitors?— A. In regard to wages? 

Q. Wages and conditions of living?— A. Well, only what is generally known. 
I have heard just what a weaver would get and a spinner would get, and so on, 
and we take it that our wages are about double what is paid in France and Ger- 
many, and a little less than double what is paid in England. 

Q. Have you any personal knowledge of this from observation in those coun- 
tries?— A. Only from some of our men who are employed by us, who visit Europe. 

Q. Do you know of any instance of any employees of yours tiring of employ- 
ment in this country and leaving here and returning abroad to live?— A. We had 
one instiince, but he came back again. 

Q. Is it your opinion that they almost universally prefer to live here?— A. Most 
decidedly. 

Q. Is it their testimony, so far as you know, that their conditions of living and 
their general i)r()Hperity are greatly improved here over those of the old countiies?— 
A. Y<>s; that ju-actically goes without saying. We have some people, some weav- 
ers, who have made enough money to buy their own houses, and on the other side 
they 8imi)ly made enough money to keep body and soul together. 

Q. How are they able to prospc^r so much better in this country than in the old 
countries?— A. Simply on account of the higher wages. 

Q. And what enaoles you to pay higher wages than are paid there?— A. Simply 
on account of the tariff, that is all. We have got the bars up. 

Q. Is the tariff, then, chiefly a iirotcction to the manufacturer or to the 
eimdcwee?— A. Both; just as much to the one as to the other. 

Q. Have you any complaint to make of transportation facilities for the distri- 
bution of your ^oods?— A. None. 

Q. Do you ship mostly by railroads or by boat?— A. Mostly by railroad. How- 
ever, it dei>ends where the goods go, but, as most of our goods are shipped west, 


why naturally they have to go by railroad. 
Q. Do you consider the rates r 


rates reasonable and the facilities for loading and unload- 
ing amnle?— A, We do; y(‘s. No complaints to make on that score. 

Q, What is your opinion of the general prosperity of the industries of Phila- 
delphia at the present time compared with it under the period that you have 
named and have designated as the period of the Wilson tariff''*— A. Well, as I said 
when I started out, we have gone through a period of fall of prices in wool, which 
has unsettled things; but if you ask me what I think of the general condition of 
the country, and what I think of the coming 2 or 8 years, I tmnk it is going to ^ 
very prosperous, because while things have been dull this last 2 or 3 months on 
account of the drop in prices, I think they have all reached their level, and now 
we can go forward and do a good, healthy business; and as people are employed 
all over the country at good wages, and all industries seem to be prosperous, with 
the exception of the woolen industry, I do not see why the woolen industry should 
not improve and also be prosperous. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) Do you dispose of your goods through commission 
hoTises, or have you commercial travelers?— A. Commeroial travelers altogether. 

Q. How many have you in your employment altogether?— A. Alxjut 30. 

u. What ground do they cover'?— A. From Maine to California. 

Q. Have yon more employed now than you had 5 years ago— 3 years ago?— A. 
Yes. We keep adding to them as we can find trade, you know, to send our men 
out to. 

Q. You manufacture no specialties under agreement with the houses that you 
BeUto?-A. No. 

Q. You are in the open market and in open competition witli all like manu- 
facturers?— A. Yea; open to all. No patents. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of any large combinations in manufactures that 
have been created in the last 2 or 8 years?- A. Well, the American Woolen Com- 
pany, There are a lot of mills consolidated together for the purpose, tiiey claim, 

cheapening expenses and also lessening the cost of selling. 

Q. But they hold out no special inducements nor excmsive trade, do they, 
dinerent from the system before they were combined?— A. No; not at aU. 

<^They simply claim it is economy of production and handUng products?— 
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Q, Have you ever been invited to join the American Woolen Company?— A. 
No; we have not. 

Q. Do you think that combination has had any injurious effect on your business 
in any way?— A. I can’t say that it has. There are too many outsiders for them 
to undertake to dictate or control the whole business. 

Q. Then you would say it is almost impossible to make a combination in your 
business of all factories in this country?— A. I do. 

Q. Big enough to control all output?— A. Ido. 

Q. Or 90 per cent of the output?— A. I don’t think they could do it. 

(J. Do you sell many of your goods in the New England States?— A. Quite a 
number; yes. 

Q. Are they the general run of your products, or specialties?— A. General nm 
of our manufactured goods. 

Q. Do you make many sales in Canada?— A. No; we have tried that, but on 
account of duty, and especially as they can import goods from England much 
cheaper, we have no show there of any account. 

Q. Is there such a thing as an organization or union among the textile workers 
in the city of Philadelphia?— A. Tliere is a union here, and esi)ecially in the tapes- 
tries— the w’eaving tapestries and other kind of goods— but whether it is well 
ormnizod at the present time in our line of business I do not know. 

Q. You don't mow of any organization among the mill liands?- A. Not 
especially; no. 

Q. (By r.lr, Tompkins.) Did you favor the idea of free wool bt^fore it was 
tried?— A. Ididnul. 

Q. Did any of th(‘ woolen manufacturers favor it? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have they changed their minds since they have tried it?— A. I think they 
have. 


Q. You say that goods are lower now, relative to the price of raw material, than 
they were when you had free w(k)1?— A. Not when they nad free W(K)1, that I know 
of; lower than tin^y were under the Hanison Administration. On ac*count of the 
sharjicning of competition and increased manufacturing, that naturally ge.‘t8 
things lower all the time. 

Q. Are a great many of the operatives’ houses owned by the oi)eratives them- 
stdves in Philadelphia?— A. A great many of them are owned by themselves. 

Q. Approximately, what would you estimate the projiortion that are owned by 
the oj)erative8?— A. That would be simply guesswork on my part, 

Q. In the construction of a house, what has had the mr)st influence here— the 
wages that are *jaid or your savings institutions?- A. Well, naturally, they must 
have wages firs'i or they could not buy a house, but Philadelphia is esiwjcially fitted 
to build cheap houses. W e have so much land here, an extent, in fact, north and 
west, unlimited, and we have our own clay to make the bricks right under the city 
here. The houses follow the brickyards right on ont. 

Q. But assuming that they get the wages, could these houses have been built 
without the building and loan associations of Philadelphia?— A. Yes; because I 
think most of the houses have been built by wrties who build, we will say, a block 
of houses, and then they will sell them to individual persons, 

Q. But where an individual buys, does not that individual person go in a build- 
inland loan?— A. Somedo. There have been a great many houses bought through 
hmlding and loan associations, hut unless they get the wages to begin with they 
could not afford to keep up their building and loan dues. 

Q. What 1 wanted to find out was whether a building and loan association was 
not an essential 'element in the development of this system of homes owned by the 
workingmen; whether the wages alone would not leave a missing link or gap 
beyond which they could not have gone without the building and loan association 
in the ownership of houses?— A. I think that the building and loan association has 
had a ^eat deal to do with it. 

Q. breads the payment out from 6 to 10 years, which, in fact, gives them the 
use of the rent to make these payments?— A. Yes; no doubt of that. 

Q. How far was there an overproduction in the woolen industry in the fiscid 
year of 1899 and 1900, so far as you know?— A. I can not answer that question. 

Q. Nothing, so far as your own industry was concerned?— A. No; nothing 
special. 

Q. Now, 1 want to ask how far the present dull condition was due to that over- 
production?— A. I think it has much to do with it. 

Q. Have you observed that members of the same family to a considerable 
dmee are employed in your xnillB?—A. Sometimes 2 or 8 employed. 

Q. Is there any arrangement between representatives of organizations 
ana representatives of manufacturers’ organizations in the woolen mdustiy as 
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fx> wagoH, or hours, or other conditions of employment?— A. Not that I know of. 
There are no combinations of any kind that I miow of; no special agreements. 

Q. The sc£de of prices is fixed individually between the union and employers?— 
A. Yes; but naturally the weaver will have his price, you know, and the loom 
fixer will have his price. They have a sort of Free Masonry between them, and 
we generally pay the same for h>om fixer as the other mills in Philadelphia pay; 
the same way with carding boys, and the same way with spinning boys, and so on. 

Q. So far as you know, the wages are unifonn in all similar insti^tions?— A. Yes. 
Now, y(»u asked me a question about overproduction. As I said before, if you 
were a retailer in the market buying goods, Knowing that wool was much chea^r, 
you wr)nld just simply buy from hand to mouth. That has been the state of 
trade for these last 8 months. The customers are buying in that way, which 
a])pareiitly seems like overproduction at the present time. Now, when we have a 
settled condition, I have no doubt that surjilus will soon bo used up. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Philadelphia, Pa., December 18, 1900, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. LESLIE W. MILLER. 

Vrimnpal of the School of Tndustnal Art. 

The subcommission met at the manufacturers’ club, j)ur8uant to recess, at 3.17 
p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. Leslie W. Miller, of Philadelphia, 
was iutroduc(‘d as a witness, and, being duly swoni, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Phrase give your name and post-office address.— A. 
Leslie W. Miller; principal of the School of Industrial Art; 830 South Broad 
street, Philadelpliia, Pa. 

Q. How long liuvo you been principal of that institution?— A. Twenty years. 

Q, Will you please proceed in your own way to give the commission a con- 
densed history of the development of the scluKd, its resources, the particular 
branches of art taught in it, tne class of students gathered there, the length of 
tenii, curriculum, etc.? And if it will not disconcert you, the various commis- 
sioners will be glad to ask ouestions from time to time during the progress of 
your testimony.— A. The school was established to perpetuate the lessons of the 
Centennial Exposition in 1876. It was felt that the industrial lessons to be 
derived from that exhibition were very great, and were associated with a proper 
cultivation and application of art. The objects of the school, as thus stated, 
were very general, and no better model could be thought of than the English sys- 
tem, represented by South Kensington and the schools which, as vou know, are 
scattered all over the Kingdom in nearly every village and hamlet, forming a 
part of the system. That was as definite a scheme as the promoters of the school 
had in mind. They therefore proceeded to make a collection as the nucleus of 
the museum at the exposition itself, which has continuously growm by purchases 
and loans, and bequests and gifts, until it now forms a very creditable and 
large collection of works of industrial art, which I hope the commission will 
visit before it concludes its session in this city. The institution w^as incorpor- 
ated under the title of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art; 
and following the purposes and impulses indicated bv its title, the first work 
which it did was the gathering of a museum which should serve as an object 
lesson for the whole community, and be directly helpful to any schools that 
might be established. The next thing to do was to establish a school to carry out 
specificallv the purpose which 1 have roughly and imperfectly outlined. The 
school at nrst was naturally a drawing school, with this industrial purpose more 
or less definitely expressed and more or less directly carried out. The purpose 
was very general, and although it seemed to me to meet quite a general and 
genuine need on the part of the community, yet it failed to accomplish an 3 rthing 
very definite, and rather languished after it had been established a year. The 
school was opened, 1 think, In 1877. I lived in Boston at the time. In 1880 a 
delegation of the officers invited me to take charge of the school and see what 1 
could make out of it, in giving a Uttle more direct purpose and greater usefulness 
to it. I come here, as 1 have said, just 30 years ago last summer. The school was 
small, was occupying small quarters in the Franklin Institute. 1 was the only 
teacher. I set myself with this little drawing class and what 1 knew of draw^, 
especiidly with an industrial purpose, to make it a school of hidustrial design, we 
attracted at the time a rather small number of students, but we had enough to 
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do with HO that in a year or two I was able to show the men of Philadelphia to 
whom I appealed for a larger support the direction which I thought a scnool of 
industrial .art ought to take. I appealed to a good many men or several men, such 
men as I obtained introduction to, who I thought were industrial in sympathies 
and interests, for a larger support. I heard that there was a purpose on foot 
among the manufacturers to establish a textile school. I sought an interview 
with the men who were known to be identified with that, and found Mr. Search. 
Everybody told me, Mr. Theodore C. Search is your man; talk with Mr. Search. 
I obtained an introduction to Mr. Search and invited him to come and see wliat 1 
was doing in my very modest and single-handed way. Mr. Search (nine and saw 
the work which, while we had nothing like laboratories, nothing like the facilities 
for demonstration or execution in industrial metliods, yet api>ealed to him as being 
conceived at least in the right spirit. He assured me of his very cordial apprecia- 
tion and promised me his active support. He ashed how he could help me. I said, 
“You can come into our board. ” Ho sfiid. “All right, I will.'’ He came into our board 
and was asked to a88um() the chainnansnip of the committee on instruction, being 
the committee, of course, in charge of the school. Just about that time or a little 
before that we had, however, moved from Franklin Institute into quarters which 
had been secured, where the school could at least be indepimdent, on Chestnut 
street , where we had first one floor and then two floors of a building— the W cm wag 
Building, Seventeenth and Chestnut, number 1709. When Mr. Search took 
hold, h«' said, “We must have larger quarters; we must do more than this.” Wo 
purchased then the building at Spring Garden street, to which additions 
were' afterwards made, so that in a few years we imd quite an establishnumt up 
there. The school continued to gi’ovv, until in 1893 wo purchesed the fine large 
prop(‘rty which you have just inspected at Broad and Pine strc'ets. Mr. Search 
at once was able to add to such resources as wo had hitherto commanded that of 
the textile interest, especially re])r(*sented Iw the Philadelphia Textile Associa- 
tion, of which he was jiresidcht at the time, I think. A fund of some $.30,000 had 
been subscribed among the textile men of the city to establish a textile sc, hool; 
and, of course, my plea was that it would be a mistake to establish a textile 
school without the a.s.sooiation of art which should make effective the teacdiing of 
design. Merely technical design, I assured them, was not what they wanted, 
which could only result in cojjying and making of design as much of a trade as 
weaving or sjmining, which was not what they wanted. I i)leaded with them to 
establish their textile scliool as a branch of an art school, so that everyone who 
came into it should come under influence's •which should tend to the development 
of the best power of design which the student po-ssossed. It apm^aled to him and 
those who were 'with him, and tlu' textile school was established as a department 
of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art in the year 1884, 1 
think, just at the time of our removal to spring Garden street. 

The art school, however, was working under my own virtually unaided instruc- 
tion for the first year or two. Near the end of the first year I appointed one of my 
iKist students as my assistant in the evening class, but I think for about two years I 
was the only teacher in the day class. The work of the art school had in the 
meantime been developing in the direction of making the industrial purpose, as 
expressed in its desim work, definite and pronounced. 

we added a school of carving; we added modeling, under men who could give 
it an industrial charact(jr either with reference to architectural ornamentation or 
ceramics, pottery; and taught design in its application to surface decoration, 
such as printed fabrics on paprs, and textures or all kinds in that way; so that 
the industrial character of the work in design was apparent and definite, and 
the two branches of the school have in that way continued to develop in a fairly 
regular manner and with fairly even steps ever since, until the School of Applied 
Art on the one side and the Philadelphia Textile School on the other represent 
fairly well the two branches of instruction. 

Q.'Dces experience justify your prediction that the two really belong together 
and are very helpful?— A. I feel so ve^ strongly. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is it sufficient for a pupil to go through the course of 
one ■without going through the other?— A, Of the students of the art school I 
can not say twt they get much out of the textile school. It is not possible for a 
student of the textile school to take our course without doing a good deal of the 
work of the art school. I do not say he does it all, but a good deal of it. He 
works under the same teachers, and a certain amount of the teaching is common 
to both schools. A good many scholars who come to ns for the textile school end 
in the art school- find that that is what does them the most good. There have . 
been several very noticeable examples of that— men who come to us because the 
textile school makes the most direct appeal to them in the first place, but a litUe 
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©xperienco onahlea them to determine for themselvea that what will give them 
the real power which thev are after is to be obtained rather in the art school than 
in the textile schools, and they finish by working in that. I remember distinctly 
one young man who came to us from a manufacturing community in central 
New York All his associations were with the mills, ana he was attracted to us 
simply and solely on the ground of its being a textile school. He did excellent 
worJt with us for about 2 yt'ars, I think, when lie obtained an excellent position 
as a designer for a narrow goods mill in Massachusetts. As soon as he could see 
his way, aft(T a year or two, and his jMisition there was confirmed and estab- 
lished, he came back to .the sc1kk>1 to take an advanced course, not in the textile 
Hch(H)l at all, but in the art school, which w'as a gotid illustration to me of the 
kind of thing which the school had torivo him and which was obtained most 
directly in the school of applied art. We have had several such cases as that— 
some very rtiisently. 

Q. (By Mr. Ciakke.) Can you briefly describe the course of instruction in 
each department? — A. In the art school our work is based on drawing, delinea- 
tion of actual forms, the study of the practical requirements in design, and the 
study of historical precedi^nts, so that tlie student shall have a knowledge of style 
or rather of tlie historic styles as well as what is known to the designer as style 
itself, 'which is largely a matter of material and methods. With this work is 
associat,ed such practice in the use of plaster, wood, glass, pottery, leather, and 
metals as shall make their dcssigns practical, shall make them as much as possible 
working drawings. In furniture design, for example, the students work under an 
accomplished dosi^er who is himself one of the designers of one of the best 
furniture factories in the city — one of our own graduates, in the first place, who 
got into his position through the instruction whi(;h he obtained in the school. 
Then he devotes a certain amount of time each week in the school, the students 
makingfull-sized working drawings, just as they would in the drawing room of 
the furniture factory. In the same way our department of applied design— at 
least, the advanc-ed class— is conducted by the proprietor of a stained-glass factory, 
who condu<;t8 a vc'ry successful business in this city. The person is a woman, who 
was qualified for her work by the instruction she received in the school. She never 
leanied the trade exc(*pt as she learned it in her own shop, one might almost say. 
After finishing the work in the school she was left a "widow, and she turned her 
art training and her design training which the school had given her in this way, 
and established and maintains a very successful factory for making stained-glass 
windows. She also comes to the school and conducts a class from the same point 
of view of the practical manufacturer. I look upon her success as a conspicuous 
example of the success of the practical methods of the school; for while a great 
many of our scholars are practical men when tliey come to us — that is, have had 
a great deal of shop and mill experience— here was a case where she could not 
have had that at all. She was a woman already fairly matured; she was a mother, 
I think, when she came to the school, and was the mistress of a happy home; but, 
being left a widow, she turned, more because of the mental suffering than any 
other need— she sought occupation like this and established and has maintained to 
this day for a great many years a successful business as a stained-glass manufac- 
turer. In that way we command on our teaching force a good many. There are 
several who have had a peat deal of practical experience in mill and shop work 
who are instructors in the school. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have any of your pupils gone out to any of the fur- 
niture manufacturers of the United States and got good positions with them?— 
A. Oh, yes; nearly all the men. I can not say the women to such a large extent, 
but nearly all the men get into good positions as designers— the artistic very 
advanced men. 

Q. Have you any of your pupils in Grand Rapids, Mich.?— A. Yes; I suppose 
the best furniture desi^er there. He was for many years with Berkey & Gay. 
They either wrote or came and asked me to send them a designer. I recommended 
a young man who had been in the schwl for many years, and he was with them 
until he left them to better his condition, either as an independent designer or 
with another establishment, I have forgotten which. I have lost track of him in 
the last few years; but I know he rave unqualified success as far as my informa- 
tion goes. His name was Holt. I had known him for a good many years. He 
was working here at the time at a furniture factory— Smith’s, in West Philadel- 
phia; and wnen he went to Berkey & Ghay his place was ti^en, or virtually t^ 
same place, very soon afterwards by the young man of whom I speak who is now 
onr instructor, who has a sufficiently independent position, and the fixm very 
kindly allow him to devote a certain amount hia tin>A to instruction in the 
school 
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Q. How far adyanced are your pupils that come into either of your schools 
in general education?— A. It would be necessary there to describe with a little 
more definiteness, to answer the question in re^d to l^e class of students to 
whom we appeal. We appeal to two rather distinct classes. It would perhaps 
be difficult to say which was the most important and for wMch we did the 
most. Our day classes are quite distinct from our evening classes. They are 
fairly equal in number. 1 do not think there is any great preponderance in 
numbers with either class, but the evening class is composed of workingmen 
and women, operatives a good many of them m the mills; men, of course, of fairly 
good position in the mills, bosses of one department or another, or workmen or 
draftsmen in the offices— younger men. They are connected,with probably hardly 
any exception, with mdustrialwork of some kind or other. Our day classes are 
composed in the textile school entirely of young men; that is, it is very rare when 
a young woman takes that course; occasionally she does. But they are young 
men of good families and good education. A large proportion of them are college 
men, sometimes graduates. I have had graduates of Harvard, and I think a few 
from Yale. I have certainly had several men from Harvard, and although our 
entrance r(^uirements do not demand a college education, the college men can 
always avail themselves of the opportunities of the school more fully than any- 
body else, and get more out of it. They are our best men— those who come to us 
with a college education. They assume at once a decidedly advanced position in 
the work of the school and attain a success which is hard for others to acliiove. 
I only say that to show that there is plenty for them to do, to apply the best train- 
ing tney have. In the day class in the art school the sexes are about etiually 
divided, with possibly a slight preponderance of women. They are high school 
or about the high school grade of pupils. Many of them have gone through the 
high school or the manual training school, which in our city corresponds to the 
high-school grade fairly well, before they come to us— not always. Our exami- 
nation supposes graduation from the grammar school course. As a matter of 
fact, a very large percentage of them are considerably more advanced than that. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Is there instruction in the languages or in the sciences in 
your school?— A. The languages, yes. We have a school of modem languages in 
which French, German, and Spanish are taught. In science the chemistry plays 
a very prominent part in the textile school. Students in the art school have a 
certain amount or instruction in the chemistry of pigments, but of course it is 
not thorough in the way it is in the textile school, where they spend a ^eat deal 
of time, where all stud^ents in the required course are requir^ to take a very 
thorough course in chemist^. 

, Q. (%Mr. Farquhar.) Your modem languages are taught for commercial 
purposes?— A. The whole thing is run for pra(;tical purposes, yes. The students 
are encouraged to study at least one modem language, instruction in that Iwing 
free to them. We do everything we can to make them devote a few hours in each 
week to one of the three modem languages which I have described. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) How far nave you found the course of instruction to 
be an incentive to invention on the part of the students?— A. You mean mechan- 
ical invention? 

Q. Yes.— A. The whole organization of the school of design supiKises invention 
on the part of the pupil. 

Q. Natural aptitude?— A. In a way; that is, as distinct from a school of copy- 
ing even from a cast or an object. Our school enforces the design purpose and 
encourages the impulse to create from the beginning, from the most elementary 
work to the most advanced. As far as mechanical invention is concerned, I can 
not say that students of any school have ever accomplished very much of that. 
My own feeling is that that is pretty sure to apply to a more mature state of mind 
than is represented by the student in any institution, although I know that the 
problems of mechanical invention have occupied the men to a considerable extent. 
One young fellow, I remember, a few years ago worked very hard and prepared 
a veiy go^ thesis at the end of the year on a form of invention as applied to the 
loom. 1 can not at this moment remember what it was, but I think it was an 
electricsd loom which he had worked on. 

Q. (By Hr. Glajike.). Is the highest grade of instruction in your art school 
given in the night class?— A. Yes, we have as thoroughly organized and recog- 
nized art iwhooi as you will find in any academy in America or in Europe, begin- 
ning with the cast and ending with tne life class. Our instruction in the art 
school begins with the purpose that the stimulus to original composition is to be 
enforced &oughout; the model is posed, with certain imvice to the students, and 
they are encouraged to make composition or conception of something that the 
drawing can express beside the actual posing of the model and study from it 
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They participate in the an’angement of the figure itself to express something. In 
a gwjat many life classes this is not the same. The class is passive to that extent. 
They go into the room and find the model posed, or the model is posed by the 
instrmdor , and they (;opy the model as they would copy a cast or any other drawing. 
We try in every way to ’encourage initiative on the part of the student as to what 
the figure should exi)ress on which he is engaged, so that the model in the life 
class shall be used and not be something to be copied in a passive way. 

Q. Does that piinciple of originality pertain to your school of design also?— A. 
You mean the textile school? 

Q. Yes.— A. The nurpose of the textile school is roughly something like this: 
The fabri c there is the foundation, the starting iK)int for instruction. The student 
contomidatcH tin; finished fabric; he analyzes it both in a material sense and for 
the eff(H-t as well; he learns to classify enects as well as materials, and he varies 
thf)He eif(*ctH very much as he would study music*; he would loam themes and the 
treatment of thtun and would learn to make his own variations, just as the stu- 
dent in tluj musical class would l)e instructed in the different kinds of composition, 
tyi>e8 of which would be put before him, and he would l)e expected to vary them 
in his own way, the possibbe combinations being shown to him. Those combina- 
tions, of course, he? works out in liis own way and thus finds the possibilities of a 
given kind of fabrics or a giveui class of patterns. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Carrying out that instruction, ho is at the same time 
working with tools in the shop, looms and other things of that nature?— A. All 
the time. 

Q. Exactly the counterpart of what he would use in practical life?— A. All the 
time, part of each day being spent in the designing room or making c.alculations 
for analyses and performing (‘xi>eriments in the lal)oratory, and part of every 
day— I tiiink m'urly every day, certainly a large jiart of every week— being spent 
ill d^unonstrafion or rather experiment on the loom, working out the principles 
which ho has acquired in the class room. 

Q. Then in effect the student designs the patterns?— A. Yes. 

cj. In all the process from the beginning to the end?— A. That is right, so that 
he IS able to i)roduce a fabric which in every step is his own from the scouring of 
the wool or the carding of the cotton to the dyeing and finishing of the fabric. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Perhaps Ixdore you go into a description of the course 
of proceHlure in the textile school, it mav be helpful if you will give a little de- 
scription of the plan and size of your buildings and of their e<iuiT>meut.— A. The 
building projierty fKH*upi(*s the site at the corner of Br(>ad and liiie streets, 200 
feet front on Broad street and about 400 feet on Pine street, a whole Philadelphia 
8(iuar(‘. It is furnished with the ordinary class rooms and studios common to 
art Hcjhools, and, in addition to that, with laboratories for chemistry and dyeing, 
carding, spinning, weaving, work rooms in wood, woodwork and carving and 
modeling, and a class in bookbinding, among others, to bring the student in con- 
tact with leather and with the ornamental triiatuient of it. The e(iuipment, 
especially in the textile school, is very complete. 

Q. How many wings are there to the buildings?— A. There is a front on Broad 
street, in which the administrative offices are located, the office of the registrar 
and the principal’s office, the library, and the committee room, and meeting room 
for the officers running bac^k from them. Adjoining that in the center is the 
largest lecture room wo have and the mef‘tiug room for general purposes. Running 
back from this front are two wings extending to Fifteenth street, one of which is 
occupied mainly, the north wing, by the School of Applied Art,, and the southern 
one occupied by the textile school. The textile s(dK)ol has, iioweveir, encroached 
a little on the north wing, the machinery for worsted spinning being located in 
the north wing. 

Q. How many floors are there? A. There are four floors, three floors above 
ground and a basement, the basement being as fully occupied in the textile school 
at least as either of the others with machinery. 

Q. Please describe the work to which a young man or woman is placed on 
entrance into the textile school, and trace the proCTess along through the various 
stages.— A. The student takes up, as I say, the subject of the making of cloth in 
a general kind of way. He is brought int,o contact with the different classifica- 
tions of fabrics or different kinds of fabrics. He is taught how to analyze them 
and to state their structure and character by graphic means, that is, by designs 
supplemented by written and mathematical calculations. s])eGificBtion8 ot cloth. 
He nas a course of this kind at first, of the fundamental weaves, the structure of 
single cloths, on which he works out, as I have tried to show, to a certain extent 
what we may cajl the variations of a given theme, a given kind of weave varied 
into different patterns, so that his own work can not be like the next one’s, and 
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yet they all cover the same j^round. His first year is devoted very larj^ely to 
single cloths and to practice with the loom, a hand loom, which is placed at his 
disposal, and at which he can work a certain number of hours each week— I think 
about ten— enabling him to make a synthesis and corresponding analysis, which 
he does under another teacher. That is, he reproduces certain forms of cloth 
with his own hands. And he studies at the same time chemistry, the first year 
being largely occupied with a course in chemistrjs conceived, of course, with refer- 
ence to the ultimate needs of a textile man, but still a good general course in 
chemistry. In his second year he takes up a course of doAle cloths and of Jac- 
quard. In his first year he would not be confined to the science of weaving, but 
he would be doing free-hand work, would be making drawings and patterns, 
would be drawing patterns and coloring them, which would furnish material for 
Jacquard work in his second year. So that in his second year he faces the prob- 
lem of a double cloth and of Jacquard and of the power loom, his chemistry giving 
place to dyeing. The practical problems of dyeing furnish the main material or 
purpose of instruction in his second year. In his third year he is expected to 
choose some specialty or to have it chosen for him, in which he will carry his 
investigation and his work, both of design and execution, as far as possible. In 
other words, the first year is largely devoted to single cloths and hand weaving 
and general design; the second year to double cloths, Jactiuard and dyeing; and 
the third year to perfecting himself in some branch which appeals to him— it may 
be (;ari)ets, it may be gauzes, it may be any great branch of textiles that appeals 
to him most. Onr men, especially those w}»o stay with us 3 years, usually nave 
such connections, family or other, as enable them" to see pretty clearly what their 
careers are likely to be, "and they lik(^ to specialize with reference to that in their 
advanced work. 

Q. Are they all taught to take apart their machines and put them together again? 
—A. Their work with the machine is vt^ry largely of that character. A good deal 
of misunderstanding of tin* student's connection with the machine and loom, etc., 
seems to l)e quite common. People seem to think that the loom is to weave on, 
the actual weaving lJeinL^ of course, a very small part of the work of the student. 
When the pattern is ready and when the (doth is ready to weave, when the thing 
is adjusted and the pattern is in it so that the loom will produce the piece of 
cloth correctly, then the student is done with it. That is the end and not the 
beginning of the work of tlw* loom. The stmhuit’s work is to adjust the loom to 
weave that piece of goods, to experiment with it, to detect faults, to find where 
it fails, and to remedy those defects. When the thing works right, when the pieces 
of goods is produced in good shape, the student is done; the loom is ready to cut 
out and change that waiy and make a new thing. Iho running of the loom 
proper forms no part of his work; and j)erhapH he will weave in 15 minutes what 
it has taken him a month or 2 months to prepare. 

Q. Are they taught to cut the cards for use with the Jacquard machine?— A. Yes; 
you saw them running them on at every Jacquard that the school is furnished 
with. I will not say in every particular case, but the student is expected to do 
every particular step in the production of a fi brie, to take every step, to know, 
to be familiar with, and to have done it on some piece of stuff or other from the 
raw wool, almost, or as it comes to us in the bale, to the finished product. 

Q. How elaborately have they been able to carry on and to make that Jacquard 
work?— A. W e have a silk curtain— a good many thou.sand cards. I can say this: 
I was told by people who know more about textiles than I do that it repret^nted 
the most elaoorate piece of Jacquard weaving that had been done in America at 
that time. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) That was a design of one of the students?- A. It was 
worked among the students, but with a teacher. Of course I do not say the work 
was not very largely that of the teacher, but the. work was all done in the school 
with the students’ help. 

Q. (By Mr. Claeke.) Is there any kind of textile work done in the factories 
in this coun^ or any other country but what you prepare students to do in vour 
school?- A. That is a pretty large question, and supposes a knowledge of the 
textile industry outside the school which I am afraia I do not possess. There 
may be branches of indnstry of which I am not cognizant. 1 doubt if there are 
mills, however, ninninjBf on classes of fabrics for which the work is not a more or 
less adeqnate preparation, nnlesa it is the lace-cnrtain industiy. We do not do 
much with the lace curtain. I believe it has been decided that that is a new 
industry, .^though there is a certain amount of lace-curtain making done, we 
do not teach it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchhan.) Ton find the designs completed in the school, and you 
can print them and fnmish them to the manufacturers?— A. No; we have no 
printing plant installed yet. 
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Q. The printing in not done in vonr school?— A. No; it is not. Theirs is no 
reason why it should not be done if it should be worth while. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) The preparation is in the design?— A. The designing for 
printing is done, a great deal of it. 

Q, (By Mr. Litchman.) In a general way, how is the school supported?— A. 
The school was established as a purely philanthropic work by public-^irited citi- 
zens, who undertook to manage it as a free school without the payment of any 
foes on the part of the pupil or any official support on aither the part of the city 
or the State or any other government. Of course that very quickly was found 
to 1)6 impossible, because that supposed an amount of giving in connection with 
an experiment in education which was impossible. In 1887 we went to the State 
h^gislature and asked for some support. Up to that time we had had nothing 
save what had been riven by individuals; and the textile association, of which I 
spoke to you, had a fund subscribed of, I think, about $28,000, the bulk of which 
was actually paid in— it was all called for, and the bulk 6f it was paid in— due to 
Mr. Search’s TC(iue8t,and became available for the support of the school for a few 
years. It was on that that we made our bejrinning. A very active associate com- 
mittee of women which, under Mrs. E. D. Gillespie's direction, had conducted the 
women’s department of the Centennial Exposition and had never disbanded, 
began active work to raise funds for the support of the school, and I think that 
during the critical period of the school’s history, when it for the first time realized 
that it was impssible to conduct a work like that without any available means 
of support, in that critical period I think the associate committee of women con- 
tributed something like $w,000 to its support and carried it over the darkest 
lieriod in its histoij. In 1887 we appealed to the State legislature, and secured an 
appropriation of $10,000 a year, which has been increased and continued, so 
that we have not since that time been without that amount. There was appro- 
Ijriated by the last legislature, or, rather, if it had received the proper executive 
approval there would have become available the sum of $20,000 a year. The 
preceding legislature appropriated more than that, but it was cut down. A 
few years ago we also appealed to the city, and are now receiving $10,000 a year 
from the city. Meantime the amounts received from fees have gradurily increased 
until they amount, I think, to some $17,000 this year; so that we have, roughly, 
between $-40,000 and $50,000 resources. 

9 . Have you had any endowments by bequest?— A. We have had a few. I 
think the endowment fund amounts to alwnit $100,000, the principal one being the 
Joseph E. Temple be(iue8t to the institution as a whole— musfnim and school. 

Q. What provision for free scholarships liave yon?— A. In connection with 
the bill by which the legislature grants us the appropriation tluTe is a provi- 
sion that a free scholarship shall \m available for each county, and in case of 
counties having more than one senator, as many scholarships as there are sena- 
torial districts. That, you see, makes upward of 70 free scholars for the 
State of Pennsylvania. In the same way in the city, the city appropriation is 
coupled with a provision for 61 free scholarships— a certain number from the 
grammar schools and 2 from each of the high and manual-training schools, so 
that it amounts to 61. 

Q. How are those scholarships bestowed?— A. They are bestowed in the case of 
grammar-school students by a competitive examination conducted at the school, 
each principal of the grammar school being privileged to certify scholars who 
are available for the examination. On examination I submit a report of the 
results of the examination, and the appointments are made by the board of edu- 
cation in accordance with the ratings given in my report. In the case of the 
high, normal, and manual-training schools the recommendations are made by the 
faculty. There are teachers of drawing in each of those schools, and the appoint- 
ments are made on the recommendation of the faculty. 

Q. By that process naturally the law of the surviviu of the fittest is applied?— 
A. Tt«; we get a very good class of students. I am very glad to say, if the 
commission will not regard it as an impertinence on my part, that the appoint- 
ments from the State at large, made very larply on the recommendation of legis- 
lators by the governor— the law only provimng that the appointment shall be 
made by the TOvemor— I am very glad to say that these appomtments, made often 
without any direct preparation for the work of the school, have given ns on the 
whole quite as satisfactory a class of students as those who have b^ prepared in 
the city schools and have passed the competitive examination here or been recom- 
mended for their position oy the faculties of the high schools. On the whole we 
have had an excellent class of students. 

Q. They are natoraUy students who in their home snrroxmdingehave shown 
on aptit^ for the course?— A. Precisely; have commended themsdves to the 
aothorltuB and have earned the commenoation of the community. 
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Q. Aside from those scholan^ps, what are the tuition fees?— A. The tuition 
fees in the day class are $00 a year— 1 mean in the art school. In the textile 
school they are $150 a year. In the evening courses in both sohocds the fees are 
very low— nomintd fees. 

Q. Your evening classes are more particularly for the use of studoits that come 
from the classes employed in the factories?— A. Precisely. 

Q. And are maintained for the purpose of giving them an opportunity of get- 
ting an education?— A. Exactly. 

Q. A technical education?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) I would like to ask whether the graduates of this school 
find ready and profitable emplo)rment?— A. Yes; in the case of the young men, 
practically without exception. The question of the emplojuient of the young 
women, as everybody knows, is a UM»re complicated one, but in the case of the 
young men there is hardly a case, I might almost say no case, of a man graduated 
with jjotHl standing and ability who has not seinired almost immediately employ- 
ment in the different lines of work for which the school is a preparation. I doubt 
if any professional school can show a better record in that way than our School 
of Industrial Art. 

Q. Do you find that in practical life there is a demand for your young iHwple?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Would you think it advisable to introduce into the high schools some of the 
elementary work relating t(3 textile education for the people who are going to 
follow the occupation, not in the line of art?— A. If it could l)o done in tno right 
way. I do not think we have (piito found the right way to do it. I do not think 
the adjustment has yet been made to eduwktional methods of industrial aims, 
artistic; or otherwise. I think it will take time to do that. I mean by that that 
it seems to me that suc;h a matter should bo met by a modification of existing 
methods of general instruction rather than by the i^rovision of special appliances 
or the orranization of special classes in connection with the industry. What I 
mean is tliis, if you will allow me to make an illustration: I look at text-books 
in arithmetic and find them almost wholly occupied with mercantile problems, 
with the computation of profits and brokerage. It seems to me an arithmetic 
written on proper lines would be largely occupied with calculations of sp^ds of 
machinery and of problems that would lead tlie student’s mind to work in con-, 
nection with industrial puriioses quite as much as with purely mercantile problems, 
and would furnish the opiKirtunity and give the means for instructors who are 
themselves informed regarding the nature of the different industries to impart a 
great deal of information in a general way about industrial work, and |dve the 
right direction to a mind that was industrially in(;lined. I have found that a 
great deal may be done by teachers who are themselves properly informed, and 
text-book writers who have the right point of view might give something of this 
character to their books and infuse something of this spirit into all the schools. 
I do not believe much in specializing or introducing what seems like professional 
work into elementary education. 

Q. What I had in mind was this: In your school you develop artists and de- 
signers and those who can make new classes of goods.— A. Yes. 

Q. Then would it not be an improvement and quite an advantage if, through 
the high school or some other elementary school, a sufficient introduction was 
given to that class of work that those who did not expect to undertake designing 
or art work, but w-ho wanted to qualify themselves for a sufficient understanding 
of it to apply it extensively, could have the opportunity?- A. I do not think you 
will gain anything by starting that specialized work younger than 16 years of age. 
The whole question of professional or special instruction in the high school is a 
much larger one than 1 feel confident to handle. This is a part of the gmeral 
question of how far we should introduce technical or profession^ instruction of 
any kind into the common school. 

Q. The idea would be that in the high school an introduction to ^hnical edu- 
cation might be given, such as is given to the nurse by the professional training 
school as compiu^ with that given to the prospective physician by the professional 
school. Your school might occupy the posinon of the physician's and the other 
the relative position of tne nurses, not undertaking to teach the nurse medicine, 
but, under the direction of the physician, to make a better nurse than she would 
without any instruction at all.— A. Personallv, I do not believe in the introduction 
of professional studies hito the common or nigh schools. It should be reserved 
for the special school. 1 believe that everyone who can do so is bound to give his 
sons or wu^^ters at least a college training as liberal as you can make it. 

Q. Is not that result re^hed in a measure by the scholarships to which you 
have referred?— A. It is accomplished. 
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Q. That is, the place of the public BchoolH in to show the aptitude for a tech- 
nical education by the law of selection yon have already eiquained, having the 
broad foundation in the public school and high school supplemented in your 
Bchool?--A. Yes; that is riffht. I ought to say that anythmg I said just now 
about special professional instruction not having a place in dementary schools 
ought always to be understood as said in connection with the supplementary 
work of evening schools, which ought to exist everywhere and at all times, not 
only for the ojierative classes, those who have to leave school early and go to 
work , i)ut for iiw'n who have to go to work at whatever age. They should have the 
8upplem(!nt of night schools, which should l>e owm 6 nights a week, and, in a more 
enlightentMl and more Christian community than ours, will be open always on 
Sunday. Tlie supjjlementary schools we must have. They have them abroad, 
and wo will have them here. Sunday and evening schools to supplement the 
work of instruction for those who are debarred from the higher education of day 
schools I regard as the most important part of industrial education for the great 


mass(;s. 

Q. My question was as to whether that could be done in the ordinary high 
school.— A. No; I do not think so. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you wish us to understand in that connection that 
the course in the high school being necessarily general and for all pupils, there 
would be a waste of effort in trying to educate those who Inid no natural aptitude 
in the direction given?— A. I think both that and also this: That success in the 
industries themselves dtmends on the cultivation of powers which are probably 
cultivated more eff(H;tivt‘ly by what seems to be a little less direct method. For 
example, this matter of calculations is a very important one in our textile work. 
The men have to do a great deal of calculating, but I believe a boy will get a bet- 
ter preparation for that in the high school by the m(U*e general course of mathe- 
matics than if he were all the time occupied with textile calculations. I believe 
ho would go further in textile calculations at the end of liis high-scliool course 
than if he t(H)k the textile calculathms alone. His mind would be more active and 
developed. It is the same way in designing. A student who tries to specialize, 
even in our school, and feels that he has a very definite object in coming to the 
school and wants one kind of fabric— 1 f(*el that he does not get as far at tlie end 
of the year even in that line as the one who takes the regular (‘ourse and devedops 
his mind in a more general way, for what we nc^ed is mental power rather than 
sp(‘cifio information. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I notic«'d in going through your institution that some 
students were learning the art of lMM)kmaking. What future use do they make of 
that?— A. I do not know tluit we have turned out any bookbinders. The object 
is to familiarize them with design in connection with material. It seems to me a 
fundamental principle that the designer should think and feel in certain material 
and along (MTtain lines of productions, and that the design should he an expres- 
sion of character in connection with certain industrial work and certain material. 
1 like them to work in leather as well as in wo^id. Bookbinding? has, to my mind, 
the ^me kind of association with design that furniture has on its ground and the 
textiles on theirs. I want them to think in these materials and be familiar with 
the processes, so that every feeling and expression in design shall be associated 
with actual production in the several materials. 

Q. Did you say how many months in the year the school is in operation?— A. 
We begin on the Monday nearest October 1, whether coming in September or 
October, and close the first or second w(*ek in June. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) In the textile school when material is placed in the 
htmds of the pupil, is it idiarged to him? — A. It is charged to him in a sense, he 
lieing accountable for it. I confess I am not ouite familiar with the operation 
myself. I do not think we charge it to them ana go as far as they go in the busi- 
ness colleges, where they have make-lielieve money and keep books; but he is 
charged with certain material which, allowing for reasonable waste, should make 
so much fabric. 


Q. Is his economical use of that material one of the tests in his examination?— 
A. Yes; 1 understand so. 

(J. 1 notice Mrs. Gillespie is president of the Associated Committee of Women?— 
A. Yes. 


Q. Is Mrs. Gillespie a descendant of Dr. Franklin?— A. Yes; she is a great- 
gnmddaughter of £h. Franklin. 

Q. And an inheritor of his public spirit and economic ideas in reference to 
inoustrieB?— A. Fully . I should say, I should say she very adequately represent^ 
the traditions of the Franklin family. She has been a very active and efficient 
supporter of the school, and, as I say, I do not see how tne s^ool could have 
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existed over its most trying? perio«i without the support of the AsscR'iated Com- 
mittee of Women and Mrs. Gillespie. I regard them as the salvation of the school 
at a critical iwricnl of its history. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you a system of matriculation and graduation 
in your school?— A. A simple matriculation; the student i)a8a(‘H an examination 
certainly, but the examination is not difficult. Stndtuits regularly graduate, but 
we do not confer degrees. 

Q. After graduation from a JJ years’ course wliat might l»e the Hilary one of 
your graduates would nreive in a i)ractical mil]?— A. Well, that would be hard 
to answer. In sojiie cases— I think of one, where I think the voung man received 
$100 a month, and ht‘ receives now, I think, $4,000 a year. 1 think. how(‘ver, he 
is in rather good luck. I think tliat is rather ex<*e}»tional. As a ruh‘, I think 
they Ix^gin jis assistant suiKu-intetidents in mills, or suiMuintendent of a depart- 
ment. or as designer in the office. I really could not sav. I NupiK)se they get 
all sorts of positions: $10 or $12 a week at fir-st, but working up very quickly to, 
getting, and maintaining a jiosition, I should say, of $20 ftr a week. 

Q. A.S g<K>d Jis tlie ordinary jmifession.s?— A. I should think so. I should think 
a man would i)robab]y have a better chance than a do(‘tor or a dentist. I slioiild 
think lie would earn a.s much money in liis first year, us a ruh‘. as eitlier of these. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchma.n.) Is any as.sistan<‘e given Iw the f^icnlty of the school 
toward getting emplojunent for the students?— A. The stdiool is frequently an 
employment office. I suppose tlu're is nearly every month oin’i or more in the 
textile scliool who goes din'ctly from the school to a place to wliich hi' has Inien 
named by the director of the textile school. 

0. (By Mr. FAKqriiAR.) Do you teach then' the rudiments and better than the 
rudiments of how to practically operate a mill; how to take care of its business 
and the financijil management \)f the mill; howto purcha.se the raw material, 
etc?— A. Not as fully as we want to. Inadequate .supi^ort has ])revented our 
organization of a connection like that before the more pro])erly technical proc- 
esses and the larger or moi*e general iiroct'sses or practices of businet-s; but that 
is our idea in connection with that department, and it would go very far in its 
metliods to solve the general (|nestionH raised hy Mr. Tonq^kins. I think that 
kind of instruction associated with or snnplementAry to the more tivhnical train- 
ing would just complete and round out tlie purjiuse of the modern business train- 
ing. using the word in its largest sense. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Can you say about what proportion of your gi'aduates 
get into einjiloymi'iit beyond tbe borders of Pennsylvania?— A. It is hard to give 
you anything like a definite sTatemimt or figures*, but I will say that a fairly 
large proportion of tliem go out to other States, 1 am afraid tliat more of them 
go t^) New England than find their oeciipation in Pennsylvania. 

Q. A great many go South?— A, Some go South and some West. 

O. So that more than half of them go outside of the State?— A. I should say 
fully half. Pennsylvania is undoubtedly helping to educate the men who conduct 
the inills of New England. 

Q. And the South?— A. And the South. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do maiivof them get in as teachers in industrial 
schools?— A. To some extent. The director of textiles at Atlanta is one of our 
Ixiys, recommended by us. Tlie instructor at Clemson is. I think, one of our 
boys. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have yon any additional statement to make, Mr. Mil- 
ler?— A. I do not think of anything excejit to sav, in fiirtlierance of the question 
raised by Mr. Faripihar, that the extension of tfie school in the direction which 
he hits indii'ated is desirable, which I presume from the tone of the question, is 
the thing we care most about. If our supjMirt were more adequate, we would 
certuTiily attempt it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How far doi's the education of your institution lead 
up t .0 the technical education at the Boston Institute (»f Technology? Is that a 
higher course of education? — A. In one way it undoubtedly is — in tbe sense of 
being more general. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of any of your students having taken a supple- 
mentary course at any of these higher institutions?— A. No; I do not recollect a 
single student who went from our school to the Institute of Technology. On the 
other hand, a great many of our studenta have come to us from the University 
or the Institute of Technology to specialize. We have had several Harvard men 
and Institute men who came to us to siiecidize on chemistry, for example, and 
men who have graduated from one or other of the smaller colleges. I nave in 
ndnd now a ma’i who having graduated from one of the smaller cofieges, and hav- 
ing had a special course of chemistry in Harvard, then came to us to specialize 
on textile chemistry. 
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Q. Your education is on the idea of more application to the textile industry 
than anything else?— A. It is a professional school in that way, and it naturally 
(jomes after a college or university or even technology course, without reference 
to any question of which is the higher. It is at least a more special work. 

Q. It would be similar to the academic student taking the whole course?— A. 
PrecWy. 

Q. (By Mr. CiiARKE.) Since this specialization in textile chemistry began, has 
there In-en a marked improvement in the dyes and permanency of dyes in furies?— 
A. I think it is a continually growing improvement. I think there is a continual 
grf)wth in that direction. Every school and every teacher has contributed some- 
tl)ing to tliat, I might say. Although I am bound to say that I myself feel that a 
grt'at d<ial of our vaunted progress and so-called improvement is rather in the 
dinu-tion of cheapness than excellence. Inmrovements in methods of dyeing or 
what arf' exjdoited as improvements, I am afraid, are hx) often methods by which 
tln^cost can be saved rather than permanency secured. While there is ability 
enough, in Philadelphia, undoubtemy, to make dyes at once brilliant and perma- 
n(‘nt, yet nearly always the commercial consideration determines the choice of 
methods. I feel that very strongly in a great many lines of production', and it 
must b() understood without any reflection on the ability of those engaged in it or 
devedoping it to make the more exctdlent work if they could be supported; but 
the commercial question comes in and demands an amount of cheapness to an 
increasing degree which any school is powerless to counteract. 

Q. Do you make it a jxunt of consideration and instruction in your school to 
empha.size excellence and iiermanence in the matter of coloring and dyes?— A. 
Why, of course,; but we do not dodge the other issue. We do not avoid or fail 
to face the problem of the ncicessity of competing and of making things econom- 
ically; and wo teach the dyeing and the entire branch of textile work as it in the 
])resen(^o of the commercial problem. Understand what I mean— that things 
must be producixl at a reasonable cost ortlu'y can not comjiete in the open 
market; so we do not dodgc' that question, but meet it very frankly, that things 
must bo i»roduced at as low cost as is compatible with their merit. 

Q. Are any of tlu^ fabrics produced in your school disposed of commercially?- 
A. No. 

Q. Tliey are not produced in sufficient quantities for that?— A. No. Fabrics 
are not produced in any quantities at all. I tried to explain that in speaking of 
the running machinery. The object is not to produce fabrics, but to educate men 
in the production of fabrics. As soon as the loom W’^orks all right and the fabric 
is good, w’e are ready to discontinue it and cut it out and start another. The 
product of the school has no commercial value. I do not suppose a bit of cloth 
was ever sold out of the school. 


Q. Is architecture a branch of instruction in your school?— A. Yes. 

Cj. Have any of the designs of your classes lieen exhibited and used in fac- 
tories, or in architecture in the construction of buildings?— A. I should say not. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Were not some of the designs and ornamental work 
of the centennial at Nashville done by your students?— A. There was a figure 
there — a panel, I think it was. I am not sure, but I think it was made a fountain 
of. It was a panel, possibly as big as that findicating] , I suppose about 4 or 5 
feet long. Tliat was exhibited in the Women’s Building at Nashville. It was the 
work of one of our young women students here at the school. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Was any of the ornamental w'ork on Horticultural Hall 

in this city A. (IntoiTupting.) The sculptor that had the contract to 

execute that w'ork w^as our instructor in modeling, and the work was done in the 
basement of the school. The students were worlang on the work with him, some 
of the jiilasters being modeled by the students after the old method of the appren- 
tice working -with the master and certain details being intrusted to his hands. 

Q. Have you a definite knowledge as to whether or not manufacturers in the 
textile industries are under the same net'essity nowadays of sending abroad for 
highly skilled labor and for designers that they were before this school was estab- 
lished?-rA. I should say from such knowledge as I have that the condition of 
things was very decidemy chang^ed. Of course, a textile man could speak with 
more authority on that subject tnan the instructor, but 1 think it could nardly be 
^nsaid that the condition of American designs of the higher class had been 
gecid^ly modified by the influence of this school. 

O. What is your opinion as to the necessity or desirability of establishing more 
tewe schools in this country? You have noticed, doubtless, that there is a tend- 
ency to increase the number.— A. It is a thing that can be very easily overdone. 
It represents very highly specialized effort, as you must see. The number of those 
who win p9K)fiUbly pursue and are in a position to apply the results ol suchhi^^ 
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specialized training mnst remain oomparati\rely limited, and, while I believe it fills 
a very important place indet^, I thhik it is a thing that can bt> very easily over- 
done. It does not, by any means, follow that it can be reiieated snocessrnlly in 
every or even very numerous localities. 

Q. The textile schools are very much more numerous abroad than they are here, 
are they not?— A. Well, not so very. There are only 2 textile schools in France 
that I know much about, the one at Amiens and the one at Lyons. They are 
mostly weaving schools. Those in Glermany are very largelv the same— weaving 
schools— schools not for designers, not for superintendents, out for communicat- 
ing ideas or powers which are necessary to develop a high class of operative. 
Conducted in that way, largely as evening classes in a locality where they com- 
mand or draw a clientege of ojwratives and workin«*n, I hardly think there is any 
danger of overdoing it; nut the textile school that I had reference to being likely 
to be overdone is the one trying to do a work of practically a college grade and of 
a comprehensive kind. That, I think, can be easily overdone; I do not think there 
is any danger of overdoing the otluT. As I tric'd to explain, we have both, and I 
can conceive of one lieing almost indefinitely extended to the unquestioned and 
unlimited good of the community, and I can readily see where the day classes— 
what is practically a college courst'—might very soon reach the limit of useful- 
ness. I would 1 mi very glad to see the night classes to which I have refeiTed more 
than once multiplied indefinitcdy iu every industrial community, and I would be 
glad to see a few schcKds to cari^’’ the work as far as possible f(jr those who (‘oiild 
profit by the practical college course; but I would like to see a few strong ones 
rather than a lot of weak ones. 


Q. Sucdisi^ecial schools ns those vrould be confined to one or two branches of the 
textile industry, 1 suppose, or to a few branches, and would therefore have a com- 
paratively limited equipment?— A. I do not quite incderstand what you refer to. 

Q. Such small Hch(K)ls us you refer to.— A. A})road? 

Q. Abroad and such as you think might be indefinitely exteiKhnl with l>enefit 
in this country?— A. Yes. 

Q. They would have a comparatively small equii)ment and be limited to a jiar- 
ticular class of production?— A. Yes, 

Q. For iastance, iu a silk-manufu(5turing town machinery for woolen and linen 
weaving would not b(‘ set up, and no attention would be devoted to any particu- 
lar industry, except the one for wlii(di they were 6i)ocializing?— A. Not at all. 
Nor would such branches as chemistry and dyeing or carding and spinning of 
cotton or of worsted have any place; nor would the general questions of designing, 
form, and color. Such work would not be regarded in such a school, nor is it 
regarded in the schools abroad where w'eaving is the principal thing. There are 
a few schools abroad, great ones like the one at Crefeldt, wnere the work is more 
general, much like our own; where the work is as comprehensive, perhaps, as 
ours; but there are very few such bcIm/oIs. 

Q. As this commission is authorized by law to make recommendations to the 
several States, we desire your opinion as an instructed and experienced expert in 
this matter of art teaching and textile education as to the States where textile 
industries are established and likely to stay, and what States should go further in 
this direction.— A. I can only re^ieat, with such emphasis as I can command, the 
statement I have just imjierfecjtly made, that wherever a community has a dis- 
tinct industrial character of a given type it seems to me it is the duty of the State 
to assist both the industry and the industrials by provisions for instmction which 
they can appreciate and apply and assimilate. But the pupils in that case are 
mainly men who are actually engaged in that industry, whose choice of a trade 
or profession is already made, whose life is iu some sort identified with that kind 
of work; and it follows, of course that such instruction mnst be given at hours 
which do not interfere with their regular employment; and our main dependence 
must be on night schools until we are ready to adopt the Sunday school, as is 
done abroad. It is universally the rule, on the Continent at least, to supplement 
the night schools by the Sunday school. The professional school for the few 
masters who are training themselves for industml professions in the same way 
that men are trained for the law or medicine is another matter, and is not a mab> 
ter of local necessity in my humble opinion. The man who can choose his school, 
who is free to devote a few more years of his life to matters of instruction before 
his professional work begins, makes no such demand regarding location. He can 
go to another State quite as well as stay at home— probably better. So I do not 
mink the question of locality has the same significance in connection with higher 
education as it undoubtedly has in connection with the education of the work- 
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of a limited numlwr of etudents who would pass a tent established by your insti- 
tution, would tluiy \m weloome here on the samf) terms as students apiK)inted 
under the authority of the State of Pennsylvania?— A. Undoubtedly. Wo have 
a gofKl many students now from <dh(‘r States. Wo have one from Japan. 

Q. And batht^d by the GoverainentV— A. I do not know about that; but in any 
case a nerson who came to us in that way— his position would be sure to be 
decidedly honorable. 

Q. Have you anything? further to say, Mr. Miller?— A. I do not know that I have 
anythin;C olsi^ to say. 

(Testimony closed.) 


PniLAOKMMllA.PA.. JhrrmhiT J!>, l!tO(). 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN H. CONVERSE. 

of fin' Jlahlirin L<U‘onio1 irr Whorl's. 

Th(‘ hubcoiniuissioii in session at the Manufacturers’ Club. Philadelphia, 
Mr. (’lark(' presidin;;, at 10.10 a. in., Mr. John A.tNniverse appeared as a witness, 
and bavin;' duly aflirined, testitied as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. (Clarke.) Please p;ive your name and post-office address. — A. John 

H. Converse, Philadelphia. 

(5^. What is your t»ccupation?— A. I am a membtu* of the firm of Burnham, 
Williams & Co., which operates and controls tlu* Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

O. That is a firm and not a coriwation?— A. It is. 

U. Will you ideas(! L'ive a brief descriptiem and history of the establishment 
and developiinnit of tlie business?— A. The w'orks wt*re founded in IHIil. Mr. 
Baldwin was a manufacturing jeweltT by trade and be had remarkable mechan- 
ical ability; so much so that when railroiuls bt'ganto 1 m“ constructed and locomo- 
tives wert) imported from England, as they had to be in the first instance, Mr. 
Baldwin was one of the most competent men to handle locomotives, He prob- 
ably got his first impulse to build locomotives from being employed to put together 
a locomotive which had betm imjHU’ted from England for the New Ca.stle and 
Frenchtown Railroad. That was a railroad acr(»ss the peninsula and part of the 
roa<l frcun Philadeltdiia to Washington in those days. 

Mr. Bahhvin built his first locomotive in for the Germantown Railroad 

of this city. The industry has grown out of that circumstance. The growth 
has been constant and steady, until to-day the works are the largest locomotive 
works in the world. The capacity, as will be shown by the output this year, is 
equal to 1 ,‘.JOO locomotives a year, or pratdically 4 locomotives for each working day. 

Q. How many are employed and how much capital, and wffiat is the value of 
the output?— A. We have at this time about h,0(X) hands. I should estimate the 
ca])itul emidoyed at not less than $10,000,(M)0. 

Q. What is about the value of the output?— A. The output for this year is 

I , 21K) locomotives. 

(J. And the value of them?— A. Betw'een IG and 17 millions of dollars. 

Q. Do you manufacture anything else but locomotives?— A. Nothing but loco- 
motives and parts of locomotives. 

Q. How many si^es or different kinds of machinery do you produce?— A. The 
numlier is infinite. It is impossible to giv(* a definite imml)er, and the reason is 
that conditions change so almost from year to year that a size and type of loco- 
motive which was in the market Id years ago is now perha])s obsolete. 

Q. Do you generally manufacture* on orders or for stock?— A, Almost entirely 
on orders. 

Q. Most of yoiii’ orders come unsolicited, or do you employ traveling salesmen?— 
A. We have agencies all over the w’orld. 

Q. And therefore your machines are marketed all over the world?— A. Yes. 

0 . Wliere is your priuci^l market?— A. The United States. 

<5. You sell to all the railroads of the United States?— A. No; no one concern 
would ever do that. We sell to a very large number of them. 

Q. Do many of them manufacture their own locomotives?— A. No; only a few 
railroads attempt to manufacture their own locomotives. 

Q. Was that the case in former years?— A, There was nothing of that kind done 
in former years. At the beginning of railroad development no railroad company 
attempt to manufacture its own locomotives. 

Q. Was there not a period when many companies did attempt to do it, or did it 
on a small scide?— A. No; the attempt has never been very general. 
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Q. You do r^ir work as well as manufacture?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar), While some of the railroads are not direct manufac- 
turers of entpnes or locomotives, are there no locomotive building concerns in 
this country that the railroad either through the directory or managers or officers 
have an interest in?— A. I do not know of my own knowledge of anything of that 
kind. 

Q. Do you think it is possible, as a matter of economy in building locomotives, 
that railroads could have their own machine shops and entail pnmably a heavy 
expenditure in <‘apital for anything Iwyond rejiainug?— A. It is absolutely iunws- 
sible for any railroad company to uiiild its hKHMiiotives as cheaply as can Imj done 
in a works devoted ex(!lusiv(dy to that special industry. 

Q. (By Mr. Ckarke.) We shall l)e glad to have you tell us about your foreign 
trade, the growth of it, the conditions, etc.— A. The foreign trade in locomotives 
has been a growth of the last 40 years. At first it was confim'd chiefiy to Cuba 
and South America. Of late years and chiefiy within the past years it has 
extended b) the Eastern nenii.s])here, and the grow^th has been very great in that 
direction within the past 10 years; so that now Americ^an l(R!omotivt*8 have been 
sent to a greater or less extent to almost every country in the world wiiere rail- 
roads are in oi)eration. Within the i)astJJ years we have built hn'ornotives for 
railw'ays in England and France and southern (lermanv. These countries have 
been large locomotive ju-oducers in the past and have t)een our competitors for 
foreign trade in South Aineri('a, so that it is rather a remarkable development 
that industiial c,onditions in the United Stat(‘H should have changed so that we 
were able to build locomotives for their owm countries. 

Q. How are you enabled to s<dl there, by making a low'or price for a similar 
l(K!omotivti or on ac-count of some Rui)erif)rity of your nutchmes?— A. Well, I 
think that tliere hav(* been three reasons for the introduction of our locomotives 
in EuroiH*: First, the X)ossibility of much earlier deliveries than any European 
works could make. Our large capacity and facilities have made it i)o8Hiblofor 
us to fill a large order in a V(‘ry short time. Second, to some extent the preference 
lor American locomotives, as to their typo and sisse and details. And third, the 
(piestion of i>rice. Owing to the design and character of American lo(‘omotive8, 
they can be and have been construct^ at a less cost per unit of weight than the 
oi'dinary European locomotives. 

Q. How do the wages which you pay compare with tln^ wages in European 
locomotive w’orks?— A. They are considerably higher. 

(^. How is it then that you can produce at a less cost?— A. Well, I think there 
are two reasf)ns for that. In the first place the character of our American work- 
men, their disposition to be industrious, and their intelligence in their work; and 
second, the much larger use of machine tools and improved machinery in this 
country than abroad. 

Q. Does the fact that you have a very large home market strengthen you for 
going abroad and seeking business?— A. Certainly. 

Are the locomotives in use here now of the latest types, substantially wliat 
you also send abroad?— A. They are the same in tyT>e, but the American locomo- 
ti ves to-day average much heavier and more powenul than is the case in European 
practice. 

Q. Won’t you briefly describe the evolution of the locomotive in respect to size, 
weight, and speed?— A. At the beginning of railroad operations in the United 
States the locomotive was a machine writh a single pair of driving wheels, and the 
aggregate weight was jirobably not over from 13 to 1 6 tons. Tlie first change was 
the addition of the second pair of driving wheels and the coupling of them 
together, and the ecmalization, as we call it, of the driving wheels, which was an 
American device. Then the next change was in coupling 6 and 8 driving wheels 
together, and the increase in the weight of locomotives from 20 to 25 tons. That 
change occurred about from 1840 to 1850. In the next two decades, from 1850 to 
1870, nearly all the existing types of locomotives were brought out, and there was 
some increase in weight. About 1870 the standard American locomotives were 
about 40 tons in weight for an ordinary freight locomotive and about 85 tons for 
the passenger locomotive. The development has been very great vrithin the past 
decade, and now freight locomotives of 100 tons and passenger locomotives of 
from 70 to 80 tons are the rule. All these weights that 1 have given are for the 
locomotive proper and exclusive of the weight of the tender. 

Q. Has the weight of the tender increase also?— A. The weight of the tender 
has proportionately increased, so that whilst 40 years ago a 2,m gallon tender 
was considered to m a very liberal size, we have before us to-day for construction 
tenders of 7,500 gallons capacity. 

Q. How ikt can such a locomotive run without taking a fresh supply of water?— 
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A. In freight eervice prolwvbly 40 to 50 miles. In passenger service somewhat far- 
ther, perhaps 75 to 100 miles, of course varying with the weight of the train and 
the Biiefil and conditions of operation. 

Q. flow al)out the increase in the s^ed of the locomotive?— A. The increase in 
speed has been one of the most remai^able developments of recent years. I can 
rememlier when the technical jjaj^rs gravely discussed the question whether the 
speed of a mile a minute had teally ever been made on any American railroad, 
and there were those who maintained that such a story was only a mj^h. To-day 
there are trains running in the United States scheduled at a rate which means a 
siieed of anywhere from 70 to 80 miles an hour. 

Q. And they actually run on that schedule, do they?— A. They actually run on 
that schedule, and they do it every day. Some of the fastest time made in the 
world is made between Philadelphia and Atlantic. City. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the Reading Railroad both have their lines from Philadelphia to Atlantic 
City, and they have summer trains which are scheduled to make the distance 
from Philadelphia to Atlantic City in 60 minutes. The distance is from 55 to 59 
miles, and out of the 60 minutes they have to take the ferry from Philadelphia to 
Camden, so that it is a r(x*-ord that passenger trains are run every day in the sum- 
mer season from Camden to Atlantic City, a distance of 55 to 59 miles, in from 45 
to 50 minutes. 

S . Has there lieen a close relation between the development of the locomotive 
the introduction of steel rails of increasing weight, and also iron and steel 
bridges?— A. Yes. All those elements of the probhmi have been found together. 
The intrikluction of steel for rails in place of iron has made possible heavier loco- 
motives, and then the gi-adual increase in the weight of steel rails until to-day 
steel rails weighing 100 pounds to the yard are being used, whereas 40 years ago 
a large part of the mileage of American railroads was laid with rails weighing 
less than 60 pounds to the yard, and generally of iron. Cars have been increased 
in weight and captmity. Thirty or 40 years ago a car weighing 1 0 tons was loaded 
with 10 tons of freight, and a heavier load than that was discouraged. In fact 
double rates were charged on loading in (‘xcess of a certain amount, which I 
believe was 13 tons, and to-day, as this commission knows very well, cars are 
being built to carry 100,000 i)ounds, or 50 net tons. 

Are these cars usually built of steel?— A. I understand that steel cars are 
being more largely built than ever and are now p(;rhai)8 an established practice. 

Q. What has been the effect of this increase in the size and speed of the loco- 
motive, and in the substitution of steel for iron, and the increase in the weight of 
rails, and in the improvement of bridges upon the cost of tran8iK)rtation?— A. 
It has very largely reduced the cost of tran8i>ortation. 

Q. What has been the effect of it upon the cost of operating the roads?— A. It 
has reduced the cost of oi)erating the roads, and to tluit fact is due the decrease 
in the cost of transportation, I suppose. 

Q. Are you able to state the relative cost of production of one of your highest 
type mo<lel locomotives to that of one of the earlier patterns, such as were in use 
say 35 or 80 years ago?— A. We have probably more than doubled the weight of 
locomotives in 25 or SO years and at the same time have made most important 
improvements in the quality of material, but have done it with an increase in 
the price of not more than 40 or 50 per cent. The changes in the material have 
been the adoption of steel for boilers instead of iron; of thicker boilers and 
Btron^r boilers, made in a much more expensive and elaborate way, so as to be 
capable of carrying a steam pressure of 200 pounds to the square inch, whereas 
80 or 40 years ago 100 pounds was the ordinary pressure. More parts are made 
of steel about the locomotive than formerly; engine frames are made of steel; 
the tanks are made of steel; the cabs are made of steel, where they were for- 
merly of wood. All the wheels under a locomotive and tender are steel tired, 
where formerly both the tender and engine wheels were cast iron. 

Q. Has this substitution been made possible by great improvements in the pro- 
duction of steel?— A. Yes. 

Q. The strength and wearing quality of steel used in locomotives is much 
greater than that of iron, is it not?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is the cost of it to-day greater per ton than that of iron 25 or 80 years ago?— 
A. On the contrary, it is very much cheaper. 

Q, Are these changes which you have described peculiar to your works, or are 
tii^OQmmon to idl locomotive works all over the world?— A. They are common 
to mi looQfmotive works in America. 

i^(By Hr. Fabquhar.) Why did you make that qualification— in America?— 
A. Beba^ in Enrope they have not been forced to make the changes, or have not 
bem led to make the changes, which wo have in this country. Their practice 
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has been more firmly established there, and they have adhered to their original 
standards to a greater extent than we have. Cw American railroad system, as 
you know, was built up largely on bond issues, and had to be develop^ under 
conditions of the greatest economy— light rails, wooden bridges, cheap struc- 
tures— cheap locomotives and cars had to be used in order to make it possible to 
build the railroads that we have stretched across our Western territories; but 
with the growth of the country and the strengthening of these ^eat railroad lines 
the railroads have been rebuilt, and heavier rails and better bridges and better 
equipment have been substituted. The locomotive and car manufacturers simply 
reflect the development of the country, of its interests, and have adapted them- 
selves to that development. 

Q. In selling your locomotives to foreign countries are they subject to duties 
anywhere?— A. Yes; very heavy duties in some cases. 

Q. How do these foreign duties affect the price?— A. In many countries the 
duties are intended to be protective and are protective. In Russia, for example, 
the duties on locomotives are, I think, about 4 cents a pound. That is intended 
to protect Russian manufacturers and is effective for that purpose. Neverthe- 
less, Russia has ordered a great many locomotives from our worKs. 

Q. Have you any contracts with the trans-Silierian now?— A. We have com- 
pleted our contracts with the trans-Siberian, and have built for that line within 
the past 4 or 6 years about 150 locomotives. 

Q. Was that contract with the Russian Government?— A. Yes. 

Q. Was there no abatement at all of the tariff rates in that contract?— A. We 
do not touch the tariff in cases like that. We deliver on board steamer at a Rus- 
sian port. 

Q. And they make their own importation charges?— A. And they make their 
own importation charges; and as most of these lines are Government lines, you 
understand how the tariff takes care of itself. 


Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How about countries where contracts are not with the 
government, but with railroad corporations?— A. Well, in almost every country 
outside of the United States the railroad system is largely a government system, 
so that we don’t encounter that question. 

Q. Is that so in the South American countries?- A. Yes; very largely. 

Cj, (By Mr. Farquhau.) How is it in Australia and New Zealand?— A. It is so 
in Australia and New Zealand. 

Q. And South Africa?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Do you have to import any material that enters into your 
locomotives? — ^A. No; not as anile; not for locomotives constructed for American 


railways; but in the case of locomotives constnictod for foreign railways a pref- 
erence is sometimes expressed for certain appliances or parts of foreign manufac- 
ture. We then have to import those parts, and they are then exported subject to 
the drawback provided for in our tanff laws. 

Q. Do you manufacture your own steel?— A. No. 

Q. Do you manufacture your boiler tubes?— A. No. 

Q. Are you buying many parts of your locomotives already manufactured, 
ready to be placed in position?— A. No, not any. W e work from the raw material, 
what you might call the raw material of manufacture; that is, we buy pig iron, 
steel plates, steel billets, boiler tubes, and make the parts from those. The only 
flushed parts that we buy are appliances such as steam gauges, injectors, and 
steel tires, steel-tired wheels. All those items are manufactured by themselves. 

Q. Are many parts of your locomotives protected by patents?— A. No important 
part except one. We have brought out within the past 10 years a plan of com- 
pound locomotive, invented by one of the partners of the works, Mr. Vauclain. 
That is very largely used both in America and all over the world, out apart from 
that there are now no patents covering any important features of locomotives. 

Q. Are any of your machinery or machine tools patented?— A. Yes. We find 
in our experience that tools can be designed and constructed to perform certain 
processes more economically than existing tools, and in such cases we have such 
tools made, and sometimes there are parts of them that are protected by patents. 

(jLDo competing works avail of your improvements under contract witn you?— 
A. We have never declined to sell the right of use of any of our patents on w^t 
we considered very reasonable terms. 

Q. When you grt orders for your locomotives are th^ usually competitive?— 
A. Host of tne business is competitive business in the Umted States. Ttoe are 
about 10 large locomotive works, and any immediate order from ^e railroads is 
geneirrily placed after competition amon^ some or all of the different works. 

Q. What generally detennines the placing of the order, the price or quality, or 
some peculiar construction?— A. Price, qu^ty, time of delivery, and the ftnaar 
dal question all are elements of the problem. 
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Q. Do any of onr own laws embarrass you in any way in either your manufac- 
turing or in your export trade?— A. No, I do not know of any features in the laws 
which are any embarrassment. 

Q. What is the present condition of the business compared with, say, from 1898 
to 1897?— A. It is v(^ry much more prosperous to-day than it was at any time 
between 1H98 and 1897. 

Q. To what cause do you attribute that improvement in the condition?— A. To 
the general prosperity of the country and the large demand for our crops abroad, 
and tlie immense developiiumt of railroad transportation, and the sound financial 
(condition in which the country has lieen placed within the past few years, and, to 
some extent, to the favorable legislation. I moan by that the feature of being 
able to imi)ort fonugn-made articles for locomotivci manufacture and to secure a 
drawback on them when th(*y are sent out of the country again. That is not a 
very important item, but still it is an aid in building up foreign business. That 
one item might mean a differeii<*e of 4 or 5 per cent, perhaps, in the price of a 
1( H'-onioiive, and that sometimes in dose com]M‘tition would secure business. That 
difference would secure business wliicli would otluirwise be lost. 

Q. Are any locomotives of foreign manufacture now imported into this coun- 
try?— A. No, never. 

Q. How long sincio they ceased to be imported?— A. I only know of 1 foreign 
l(X'.omotivo imported into this country in the last (juarter of a century, and that 
was a specimen l()(;omotive ordered in England by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company for the purpose of serving as a i)attern of a new type and of English 
workmanshi]). 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. You say that the laws of Russia w’ere made to protect 
tluj Russian industry and that they were t‘ffe(l.ive for that purpose, and stated 
that you sent large orders of engines to the Russian (Government. Why is the 
Russian (Goveniment forced to patronize your works? Is it because of lack of 
fiU’llities on their part, or superior exc^ellence in your product?— A. The lack of 
facilities on their part.. The policy of Russia is to build up its own manufactures, 
and they will not order locomotives abroad if their own home works can meet their 
demands, but their capacity is not barge (uiough in such cases as the construction 
of the trans-Siberian railway, for example. When an immense enterprise like 
that is add(*d to the ordinary re(iuirements of the Russian railways they can not 
get the locomotives that they recfuire from their home works, and therefore have 
to order abroad. 

Q. Are the gauges unifonn in all these countries to which you send locomo- 
tives?— A. No; they vary. The Russian gauge is 5 feet. 

(^. Nearly all of tlumi broad gauge?— A. All the Russian lines are as a rule 5 
fe<d,, with the t‘xception of a few short lines of narrow gaugi'. 

Q. Has there Ikhmi any effort to combine in one corporation all these hsunutdive 
works of the United States?— A. Yes. 

O. With what success?— A. Without any success so far. 

Q. Can you state why the efforts have been unsuc(;essful?— A. Because they 
could not got all the hRunuotive works to agree to a combination. 

C^. Were many of them favorable to a combination?— A. Some of them were 
favorable to a combination. 

(3. Were you favorable to it?— A. No. 

cj. Do you l)elieve if they were all under one management locomotives (^ould 
be more (dieapW produced?— A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquhar.) You employ very much all the time expert machin- 
ists?— A. Yes. 

Q. To see to your locomotives when they go to foreign countries and also to 
pnicure orders?— A. Well, to erect our hxjomotives when they go abroad. The 
orders are prtxmred by a different class of men. 

<J. Would vou care to state who they are? Are they regular traveling men of 
your own?— A. No. Our foreign orders are generally procured through foreign 
agents who are business men in their respective countries. 

Q. Not in Loudon altogether, but elsewhere— like Berlin, Prussia, etc.?— A. 
We Imve a general agency in London, and we have agencies in Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, China, Ja^mn, southern Germany; and we cover most of those countries 
by ouijgeneral European agencies. 

(J. Would you care to state the terms usually concluded between yon and the 
contracting ^rties there in foreign countries as to payments?— A. Generally the 
larger part of the price of a locomotive is paid on the completion of the contract, 
with a small percentage retained as a guaranty against defects for perhaps a 
year. 

Q. The terms are not onerous, however?— A. No. 
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Q. Have yon any acquaintance with what other American companies supplied 
in the way of equipments, etc., for the Russian eastern Asian roads?— A. Ko, 1 
have not. 

Q. You have no knowledge of the car building or other features that wore 
supplied?— A. No. 

Q. Are your locomotives run to any number in South Africa?— A. Our business 
in South Africa has not bt^u v(;iy large, but we have locomotives on the Uganda 
Railway and on the i-ailway in Cape Colony, and also on the Sudan Railway. 

Q. You have furnished quite a number of locomotives for the EgjTitian roads?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the proposed reciprocity treaties that this country is now 
engaged in effecting with forei^ countries would be any advantage to your busi- 
ness?— A. Yes; I should think tliey would. 

Q. Have nearly all commercial treaties always carried mjudiiiu^ry and locomo- 
tives in the agreement between nations?— A. I believe so. I think that is the 
case with the proiiosed treaty with France. 

(i. What nations principally compete with you in the markets of the world? — 
A. England and Germany. 

Q. Is there any other European country at all that is able to make conti*acts 
beyond either of these three nations?— A. Y(‘s; Franco and Belgium. 

Q. Are foreign locomotives very much the samo in frame and form and eflSi- 
ciency as the American hwomotivo, or are they somewhat different in all appli- 
ances?- A. Tlie locomotives have been growing more and more alike in American 
and foreign i)ractic(\ The princii)al distinction between Am(‘rican and foreign 
locomotives to-day is the use in America of the bar frame, as contrasted with the 
plate frame, which is a feature of European practicci. In American practice, 
also, locomotives are invariably built with outside cylinders. In Eurtmean prac- 
tice they still use inside cylinders and crank axles very largely. Those two 
details, the frames and the inside cylinders, are now the most radical differences 
betwe(*n American and European hjcomotives. 

(^. In the JOO-ton locomotive do you think that you have reached about the 
weight that the roads will stand, and bridges, and the economy of hauling cars? — 
A. I should think so, but I am quite liable to bo mistaken. Wo may see new 
d(^v(dopm(‘nts in the next 20 years. 

C^. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Have you experimented at all along the lino of the 
apjilication of electricity?— A. Yes. Wo build electric locomotives. We build 
locomotives to be o]>erated by steam, electricity, and by compressed air. The 
demand, however, for locomotives to bo operated by electricity and compressed 
air has thus far been limited to small machines, chiefly for mining or other local 
work. 

Q. The industry in that direction is not yet sufficiently d«‘vehu)ed to give an 
expression of opinion as to the possibilities of the future?- A. N<); it is not yet, 
and the develojunents thus far have not indicated the probability of electricity 
superseding steam for regular railroad work. 

0. Now, do you have a market in foreign countries for locomotives substan- 
tially the same in type as you sell in the United States?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is the comparative price of that same locomotive when sold to a for- 
eign customer and the United States?— A. Tliesame. 

A. You make no reduction then in the price of locomotives as a means of secur- 
ing trade?— A. No; the basis of price is tne same in either case. Of course the 
foreign locomotive costs a great deal more because it has to be built and then 
entirely dismantled, all the parts protected, placed in boxers, and put on Isjardthe 
steamer, freight paid, and insurance paid, and loading and nnluading charges, 
and mechanics sent sometimes thousands of miles to take charge of the erection 
and try the engines; but the original basis of price is substantially the same. 

Q. Yet, notwithstanding all these disadvantages, yon are able to compete in the 
markets of the world with foreign manufacturers and excel them— take the 
trade?— A. We are able to comi)ete with them. 

Q. I mean excel in the sense that you get the orders.— A. Yes. 

Q. Would you object to giving the arrangement of w^es paid in your factory 
from minimum to maximum?— A. It would be imixissible for me to give you 
those figures, because the most of our work is piecework, and that may vary 
every week. 

Q. Now, is there a tariff on the manufactured locomotive when imported into 
this count^?— A. Yes; I believe so. 

Q. Can you state the amount?— A. No; I do not know. 

0. b it sufficient to debar importation?— A. It is unnecessary. It is sufficient 
to debar importation. 
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<^. But tho principal obstacle is the superior skill of American mechanics, and 
the American process of production?— A. And the preference for the American 
type of engine. 

Q. You think, then, that the tariff on the finished locomotive enters very little 
into the matter?— A, Very little. 

Q, And yet it is sufficient if they should attempt to capture the American 
market to bo considerable of a barrier?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) What proportion of your business is export business?— 
A. Ordinarily from one-<iuarter to one-third ot it. 

Q. Is any of that contingent upon credits abroad to any extent?— A. No, Our 
foreign buHiTiKss is not done on credit, if that is what you mean. Bank credits 
have to ])o furnished jn some castes. 

Q. I m(!au giving time.— A. No; our business is not done that way. It is not 
like tlie selling of ordinary gmids by merchants on hmg credits. 

Q. I Jo you take to any extent securitieH of foreign corporations?— A. No. 

Cj. Do you in any instancf^s negotiate B(*curities of foreign corporations in this 
country as ])art of your foreign pay?— A. No, 

Q. The funiishing of American capital, then, is not done to any extent to extend 
your trade?— A. No. 

Q. Either by yourselves or capitalists in this country?— A. No. 

Cj. Are not quite a number of English and G(;nnan locomotives furnished on 
the basis of taking part of the pay in securities?- A. I presume so, but I do not 
know of inv own knowledge. 

Q. You do not know the extent to which that might be a factor in extending 
your business to (Kpialize the conditions ui>on which they trade, or if they should 
recpiire the cash as you dor- A. No; I can not say as to the extent, but there is 
no doubt but what it would help the extension of our business. 

Q. Would foreign locomotives be imported into this country if we had no tariff 
on locomotivt's at all?— A. I do not think they would. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Wliilo the duty of U cents a pound on locomotives may 
not be nectessary to protect your industry at the present time, is the tariff as a 
factor of general ])rotoction necessarily confined to a single industry in order to 
secure the prosperity of that industi-y?— A. No. The general effect of the pro- 
tection of other American industries results in the protection and maintenance 
of our special industry. 

Q. Do you think of any further statement you care to make yourself?— A. No, 
I do not. 

(Testimony closed.) 


PiuLAOELPiiiA, Pa., Decmhcr 7.9, joou. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM G. STEEL, 

Manufacturer of VH^rsied and woolen goodn. 


Bulxsommisslon mot at the Manufacturers’ Club at 10.10 a. m., Mr. Clarke 
presiding. At 1 1.35 a. m. Mr. William G. Steel, of PhiladelpMa, a manufacturer 
of worsted and woolen goods, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 


Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Will you please give your name, post-office address, and 
occupation?— A. William G, Steel, 24 Bank street, Philadelphia; and my occupa- 
tion at present is handling worsted and woolen goods for men’s wear. 

Q. Do you manufacture?— A. That is our principal business at present. We 
are mill owners, and we carry on the manufacture of this class of goods that I 
speak of. In fact, our business now is almost wholly confined to our own pro- 
duction of goods, 

Q. How long have you been engaged in the manufacture in this country?— A 
Since 1892. 


_ in it in any other country previous to that time?— A 
went over there for that purpose. I am an American— bom 


Q. Were 
Yes; in Bn; 
in t^ dty, 

Q, long did you manufacture in England?— A. About 8 years. 

Q. Were most of your English-made goods exported?— A. With very few exoep- 
tiouB they sent to this country. 

Q. Wnat induced you to give up the manufacture there and estabUdi it in this 
oountryf—Af The change in the tariff. The increased duties on imported goods 
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compelled ns to abandon onr operations over there and transfer them back to this 
country. 

Q. Did yon bring over any of yonr machinery or yonr help?— A. Brought a laige 
portion of the machinery which was operated for our account over there, we 
brought none of the help. Some few or them followed ns and came over here and 
got employment ato we were established, or partially established. 

Q. Please go on in yonr own way and relate the advantages of the change which 
yon made, if any.— A. If it is ^eeable to the commission, I would like to begin 
at the be^nning; I can make it a little more intelligible to you. Pre\iou8 to ll84 
we were importers of foreign goods, and we handled largely goods made of Ameri- 
can luannfactnre. That was by far the larger part of our business— goods made 
by American mills. We used to make contracts with those mills for certain lines 
of their product, sometimes for the whole product of their mill, and have the 
exclusive (jontrol of them. The proposed changes of the tariff in 1888, 1 think it 
was, were made under the operation of the commission that traveled through the 
country taking evidence. That took so much time that people engaged in the 
business were forewarned of what was going to take plaet\ and I immediately 
watched the proceedings very closely as related to the gtxxls tliat we were han- 
dling. ^ As I say, we were importers of foreign goods, and wo knew the relative cost 
of lajing those dovui compared with the products of American mills that vre 
handled. That change was not a very heavy change, but it W'as so groat as to 
entirely destroy our business in American woolens. After that tariff went into 
effect we never ordered one piece of American w'oolons. As w^e had been import- 
ers, we knew the localities to obtain such goods as we used from American mills, 
and I went over ^th that purpose in view. It resulted in our building up quite 
a largo business in foreign goods to take the place entirely of the Amencan goods 
we had been using. We never ordered another jiiece of American goods after 
that time; the whole business was in foreign markets. We continued that opera- 
tion until there W'as a change the other way in the tariff, which entirely blocked 
our operations over there; and then I made a purchase of machinery and trans- 
ferred it to this country, and located it in Bristol, Pa., wdiere we still run it. A 
few of the hands that had Ix^en employed by us followed us over here, p^icularly 
W’eavers. Quite a portion of the hands that we employed w'ere minors; of course, 
they could not come without their parents, so W'e had practically to oiien a school 
in our mill to teach that class of lalwr. And w^e have since carried on our busi- 
ness, only interrupted by the change to low tariff again. Owning mills here, wo 
could not very easily transfer them back to England, although umlor that tariff 
we could have done bcdter by so doing. 

Q. Do you refer now to the Wilson tariff? — A. Yes. 

Q. How did that affect your business?— A. It compelled us to stop our mills for 
a while and to discharge our employees. We could not compcjte with the impor- 
tation of the class of goods we made. 

Q. Was that on account of its reduction of the duties on piece goods?— A. Yes; 
entirely. 

Q. You were speaking of the class of persons largely employed in your works in 
England. How would that class compare with the class you employ liere as to 
age and capability?— A. The age is about the same. I think the capability of the 
English work people in the textile trade, in my branch of it, is superior to tliat 
of the American. That is owing largely though to the more rigorous conditions 
under which they work over there. They are not so independent as our people. 

In fact, there is a surplus of good labor over there and the employers can be more 
exacting and compel them to perform their work carefully and properly. Here 
that is scarcely possible. 

Q. How do the wages compare?— A. The wages are much higher here than 
there. I will give you an instance shovsring that in one department of the busi- 
ness— that is, the weaving department; the weavers over there as a rule are 
highly skilled weavers; they can only get work as learners unless they are well 
skilled and capable; I just speak of this one instance, although it is a good com- 
parison of the great number of workers— there was one woman— and the weavers 
in England are mostly women; here they are largely men. This woman was a 
very good weaver, but the highest wages that I remember of her making were 
about $5 a week. Shecame to our mill and she worked on the same loom and on 
the same class of goods ijrecisely- not made ont of the same wools, but the char- 
acter of the goods was similar— and she made |14 in onr mill; and we have peo- 
ple now— men— that earn as high as $18 a week; but I never knew of a man weaver 
over there making over $7.50. 
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fainiliar witb. many of those work ptjople. One alwiit them, they 
retain their places. They seem to he contented if they are making a living, and 
they are pretty sure of retaining their places. I took an intert‘st in some or them 
and they were really an excellent class of people, good ty]>e of English work i)eo- 
ple. My concliisionH were that the cost ot living is something lower there, gen- 
erally, hnt among work peoj)le it is almost as high as it is hero. The prices of 
ffH)d, if anything, are high(!r there than they are here, which is an essential factor 
in the cost of living. As I lived over there and kept house, that w^as a qiiestion I 
looked into somewhat. The only article tliat I ever discovered over there that 
was (dieaper than in this conntry was potatoes. That in some sections is a very 
iiniMrtant article of diet. But they live fairly well over there; they do not con- 
Hiiine a gioat deal of meat; their food is more of the character of cereals— bread, 
and things of that kind. ( )ver tluu'e, instead of living in houses as they do here, 
they live in rooms. We have work ])ooplo in our tovTi living in houses hy them- 
selves that have all the m-cessary convenhmees, such as bathroom, heater, and 
gas. The houses over there have gas in to a large extent, hut it is very rarely 
that any of them have bathrooms. I do not think in any instance heaters are 
much used, although th(‘y arc eitonomical in household expense. They depend 
almost entirely on open tires and live largely out of d(M)rs. I have come to (‘on- 
clusions a))out the working jKiople in this way. I believe that the labor feature 
enters into your investigation, the c(mtract law? 

Q. Certainly.— A. I helievi^ the labor contract hivr is a groat injury to this 
country for th(^ lu^ason that it prevents employers from making engagements on 
that side. We get work people and bring them h(‘re in order to get their high 
skill and also for the advantage in g(‘tting thoronglily (Hlu(*ated work p(‘ople to 
('.{irry on the principal operations in the mill. I Rjicak, of course, with regard to 
my own occu\»ation. In England the h(‘st work p<!oplo are well contented; th(‘y 
ar(^ a gotsl class of peouh', and their lives ar(» simple, and their amusements are 
simple and promotive oi a h(‘tt<T class of ])eo]ie. That is a great inducemimt to 
a man to hold thorn. And besi<les that, pi'onh* wdio are making a living, particu- 
larly if they have families, art? not intiined to take the lisk of going abroad to 
gtit Work, The conseiiuence is that that class of people remain thevi‘, and tlu^’o 
18 always a surjdus of them; whilst tlie otluT class, the more worthh'ss, or prob- 
ably tile worthless, come hirgidy to this country, and they are, in my opinion, tlie 
cause of a great many of the strikes that take plac(\ That class of pe( »ple c( uiie from 
fonign countries, and although they are better off here, they are a discontented 
class. Speaking of my own experience entirely, if we could have brought from 
England a number, say, 3.) or ltd capable mill people, we could have started our 
opc'rations here iiiueh more (piickly and lietter and could also have used those 
peo])lo in t(‘aching others. 

Q. (By Mr. Kkxnkuy.) Was there any impediment in the way of those people 
coming here if they had wanted to come? — A. No, if they had wanted to come 
voluntarily, there was not. In order to get those people, as we could not engage 
them over there, we advertised in the Yorkshire papers, giving a d(‘Scription of 
the tov\m, the wages, and the cost of living, and never had an application from a 
single iierson to come here. I could have gone to Bradford, where my works 
were locattnl, and employed enough to run our mills, if I could have niade the 
contract there. But, as I said liefore, they will not take the risk of going to an 
unknown hicality. 

Q. Do not tens of thousands take the risk every year and get employment?— 
A. Yes, I think they do; but I (jualify that hy saying that the best class, "which is 
the m<»st desirable lor us, have not. 

(^. (By Mr. Farquiiak.) Where were your mills located in England?— A. At 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, England. 

Q. Yon, iu common with many witnesses, make a remarkable statement with 
res^KX’t to the difference between tlie British and American w'ages. Now, there 
must bo a reason wdiy you can pay twice and twice and a half the w^agos that are 
paid in foreign countries— that is, we will say Germany and England— and yet 
conuiete in the world’s markets with them, wW labor enters so much into your 
product. Yon must have economies somewhere. You claim that British work- 
men were better prepared and better workmen than American?— A. They were 
better skilled because they were retiuired, probably, to perform better serrioe. to 
do their W’ork better; but we can not compete in the markets of the world. We 
are confined in our o|)erations, and I think practically all woolen manufacturers 
or worsted manufacturers are confined to our own market. And the tariff is what 
enables the work people to command these higher wages. They demand them; 
they compel us pay them. They get the benefit of the higher pay. 

J . (By Mr. Litc hman.) Could you not compete in the markets of the world 
98 S the rate of wages was lower?— A. We could not; no. 
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S . Is it not an advantage to the American people, American labor, to reduce 
e of wages to the foreign level?-“A. No, we CAn not do that. I think the paiv 
chasing power of the people in this country, owing to the higher wages, is one 
great cause of the prospenty of the country. The woiit people, the common dasii 
of people in Europe, have no purchasing power i)ractically. They confine them- 
selves per force entirely to necessities— mostly food. Their clothing — wliile it is 
good enough— they make last a long time, and they do not consume much in the 
w^ of amthing but fo^xl and shelter. 

Q. (By Mr. Far«vI’H.vr.) What is the difference in the retail price to the con- 
sumer of underwear, for instance, in Great Britain and here; that is, quality for 
quality?— A. My impression is that tlie jirofits of n'tnilers in Gr<»at Britain are 
larger than they are in this country; and whilst there is some difference in the 
way of a lower price there, I do not think it is very extensive, very heavy. In the 
artich' of underwear I could hardly say. 

Q. Can you name any class of goods that you manufju'tiired there and give us 
the comparative prices — that is, tlie price to the (‘onsiiiuer in Great Britain and 
the price to the Anu'rican consumer; anything of geiK'ral (ronsumptioii?— A. I 
think the prices of gcMsls that wo manufactured or that w(‘ handled were consid- 
erably higher in this c<»untry than there. The raw material carries a duty, and, 
of course, there are tlie higher wages and the greater exp<‘nseg(‘nerally attendant 
ujKm carrying on the mill. The general <‘X])ens<‘s, cost of plant and all that, are 
much higher here than they are there, which is the cuust* of our having to demand 
higher prices. 

Is the higher price Inu'c in comparison with the British crmsumers’ price, the 
British price plus the tariff, or is it more? — A. It is not always t'cpial to the addi- 
tion of the tariff. There are many goods of the comnioiKU* class that are well 
protected by the weight duty, the s]>ecific duty. Those g(M)ds, because of the 
competition among American manufacturers and the n^juiring of a low(;r class 
of skill, are below the addition of tlu‘. tariff to the cost of making here. 

Q. Given the proposition that the tariff shuts out the f< jreign importations, what 
is your competition in this country? Is it close? Is it 8(*ver('?— A. It is among our 
own pt‘ople. 

Q. What are your average dividends in fairly g(M)d years in your business? — A. 
If we can clear 5 per cent, we think we have done very well. We make a great 
many goods that wo have to sell for less than cost. There an^ im'thods of con- 
ducting business in this country that are unknown to other countries and not 
permitted there. Th(i princii)al difficulty that I see in onr business is that the 
orders that we take for goods to bo made arc not much more than a memorandum; 
they are not binding on the person. That has got to be a custom of the trade, and 
when the goods are ready to deliver, if they do not want them, they do not take 
them. They wire me and say: Cancel my order of such and such a date. And 
that is so generally permitted by the trade that we liavo to submit to it. The 
consequence is that goods are piled up on onr hands that we have to dispose of at 
the best price we can get. 

You asked me something about the price of goods on the otlicr side— I just think 
now of clothing. There is no county in the world that 1 know of, no civilized 
country, vrhere the ready-made clothing business has develo{)ed to such an exhuit 
as it has in this country, nor where the garments are so w(ill made, not only in 
point of workmanship but style and the general character of the garment. Those 
gocnls are sold to consumers, I think, quite as cheaply as the production of the 
ordinary class of tailors in England, wrmany I do not know so much about; I 
never l)ought any clothing there, but I presume alxmt the same conditions prevail. 

Q. With the tariff on wool, with the tariff on machinery, with double the 
wages in this country, yet you say ready-made clothing is sold at efjual prices 
over here. How do you account for it as a business proposition?— A, 1 think it 
is largely owing to the extent of the business, the magnitude of the manufacture 
of clothing in ttiis country, the methods that are carried on by clothing mann- 
facturers to obtain their work cheaply. That is the principal feature of it; and 
then the profits, I think, are comparatively light. Some of these clothiers do an 
immense Dusiness. I know in buying men's wear in a town like Bra^ord they 
would have to depend almost entirely on the ordinary tailors and have to pay 
regular tailors’ prices, which are muco higher than readymade. 

Q. Is there much more consumption of clothing through fashion and changes 
of goods in this country than there is in England?— A. Yes; much greater in t^ 
coun to. 

Q. Wiat do they usually wear there— homespun or corduroy or what?— A. The 
oorauroys are worn principally by what they call navvies over there— that is, 
railroad laborers and people of that kind The general wear is woolens ordi- 
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narily; woolens largely composed, thon^, of substitutes for pure wool, what is 


a district by itself, and there is over there what they call the mungo or shoddy 
district. I never heard the word “ shoddy ” used over there; it is called “ mungo.’* 
The cotton goods are principally produced in Lancashire, Manchester, and the 
heavy woolens, made out of what are called the W(X)len processes, are made in 
Hudaersfield and Leeds, while Bradford is the principal producing point for what 
is called stuff goods; that is, women’s dress goods. I should think nine-tenths of 
the business or Bradford was the production of women’s wear. There is also a 
district called the mungo district, where it is almost entirely shoddy, large 
inlllH— some of them, I think, a thousand looms— making this. 


Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) When you say shoddy you mean wool extracts?— A. Yes; 
substitutes. I do not mean to say that they do not make some very good goods 
out of them. I have understood that in Germany, where they make the Mest 
broadcloths, they can not give them the proper finish without the use of a certain 
I)roiK)rtion of what they call mungo. It gives a higher luster, a higher finish to 
the goods. They are very highly skilled in the producing of yarns made from 
such materials. 


Q. (By Mr. Litchmak.) In your experience as an importer, going back to the 
Ixiginning of your story, in 188.3 or 1884, you imported directly from foreign manu- 
facturers?— A. Very rarely. We did from German manufacturers occasionally, 
but v^ rarely from English manufacturers. 

Q. Wliat was the process of importation from England?— A. We had to place 
orders with what are called commission houses; but instead of charging the com- 


mission to the manufacturer for selling, they charged the buyer the commission. 

Were your importations on bills of lading or on what are called omnibus 
invoices?— A. They were on invoices. Wo were well known as buyers over there 
and were all on oixm account, I do not think we ever had a case where we were 
drawn on with a oill of lading. 

Q. Do you know what is the custom now on importations from Germany, as 
far fis importations get in, or what wtis tlu' custom under the Wilson tariff?— A. 
In what respect, may I ask? 

Q. I mean whether the importation was direct by the American purchaser, or 
whether it had to be through a commission agent of the manufacturer loc^ated on 
this side.- A, I think in German goods it was largely through agents on this side, 
houses locat<!d on this side to take the orders. 


Q. What is your experience in relation to the effect of the Wilson tariff, with 
its ad valorem duties, on the prices of goods tliat were nominally imported?— A. 
I think the Wilson tariff opened the door to large undervaluations. 

Q. Now, was that or was it not due to the fact that no price was named in the 
invoice and the price was fixed by the commission agent on this side?- A. That I 
could not testify to, because I have no knowledge practically. 

Q. Yon did not imi)ort at that time?— A. We did, but we always had invoices 
witn a fixed price. 

Q. You do not know, then, of your own knowledge whetlier there was any expe- 
rience of that kind in the importation of goods where the duty was ad valorem?— 


A. No. 


Q. The point being that the value was fixed either by appraisal at the custom- 
house or by representation of the agent on this side.- A. I think that the practice 
of undervaluauon bv German manufacturers or exporters was general. I judge 
that from my experience in early boyhood. 

Q. And you think that is a feature of ad valorem duties, but necessarily it is 
impossible on specific duties?- A. Yes, I could give you instances, if you want to 
go into it that mr, where the thing occurred to ourselves. Wo knew of a make 
of German goods that was similar to goods that we sold largely, and they were 
sold by a New York commission house. We knew the manufacturer and wrote 
to him direct, saying that we could sell his goods largely if we could get them at 
the price at which he supplied his agent on these psuticular goods. He said he 
would sell them to us in that way and named aprice. We made a calculation 
and found that we could buy them as cheaplv of his agent in New York as we 
could import them. I then wrote to him assmig him to mve us a sketch, a pro 
forma invoice showing how we could handle the goodson the conditions heagreed 
to. He started with a sketch, so many b^es, so many pieces, so much per piece, 
and hi the next line was the usual custom-house valuation , 10 j>er cent less. That 
disposed of the thing. [Laughter.] When the tariff duty is 60 per cent, 10 per 
cent undervaluation IS 6 per cent profit, so much clear. 1 believe that the spedfio 
du^ is a large element of protection to4ay to the American manufacturer. 1 
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think, if yon will allow mo to to into that, that one of the reaeona why tbeee 
nndervaltiations were sncoessful was because the administrative law connected 
with the tariff had never been really enforced. I have never known an instance 
where the elements of cost were demanded by the Board of General Appraisers. 
There may have been some, but 1 have never known them. 

(By Mr. Clarke.) Is the sj^ecifio duty also a protection to the Treasury?— 
A. 1 toink largely it is a prote<Hioii to the uiaimfacturer and a protection to the 
Treasury— that is, where the correct and honest duties are collected. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are you not aware of the plan in effect under the gov- 
ernment of ascertaining the cost of miinufucture at the place of production?— A. 
I know that they have special agents and I have known some of them, but I do 
not believe those men can get as accurately at the cost of manufacture as the man 
who makes the gcKKls. I ttiink that that is the place to go. [Laughter.] 

Q. How far is tlie information obtained by consular agents reliable?— A. To 
some extent the consular agents, where they are business men — and at the time I 
was in Bradford they had an exc(‘llent corwiil there, Mr. (Jriunell, who had been a 
business man and was an exi>ert on the judj^ncnt of goo<ls— in cast's such as that 
I think the consul is a gi eat help in protecting the Govermnent and the manu- 
facturer on this side. 

Q. You think, tlien, the consular service would Is; of great value to American 
industries if manned by petjple capable of acting with expert knowledge? — A. 
Yes; I have no doubt of it. 1 think those men should Ik) business men, expert in 
the knowledge of such goods as art' ])roduced in the district where they act. 

Q. You are in favor of a long tenure of office?— A. I am always in favor of 
employing good i)eople as Ittng us they are worthy of cmidoyment, and I tlilnk 
that long service is all that t^an give proper knowledge. 

Q. (By Mr, FAJtguiiAii.) You jjavocnticised somewhat the administrative cus- 
toms law. Have you (‘vt'r carefully gone over the irntyisioiis of that law to see if 
you could suggest I'emedial features in it by amendment or otherwise?— A. As 1 
remember that portion of the law that I reten-ed to, regarding statement of the 
elements of cost, it allows it to b(' entirely at the option of the general appraiser 
where ho has a doubt of the value. It is some time since I read the law, as we 
have not imported anything for a long time; hut I think that every man holding 
the office of general appraiser should ne a man of expert knowledge. 

Q. Are not every one of them now in the N('W York custom-house experts?— A. 
That 1 do not know. 1 8ui)poHe that many of them that have bo(‘n employed there 
a long time probably are. 

Q. Not over 3 of them but wbat have had at least 13 years’ ex^ierience? — ^A. 
Yes. 


Q. Most of these sjiecial agents of the Treasury liave those subjects in hand?— 
A, I know 1 or 2 of those men from having been called as a CJovemmont wit- 
ness in New York, and I was convinced that they were men of great capability 
for their positions. One of them was a man named Wilkinson. I do not know 
whether he is there still or not. He was a man of great abdity, and I think he 
was a man very much devoted to the duties of his position, also. I think that 
Coloner Tichenor was a man of good ability, but I do not think that he gave 
his attention to the details of its application. The foundation of the whole of it, 
though, is witii the ordinary examiner and the appraiser. I think the duties of 
the general appraiser are more of a revisionary character. Cases do not come to 
them unless they have been first started by the lower officials and appraisers. 

Q. In other words, you would rather, probably, criticise the execution than the 
text of the law?— A. A great deal; yes. And I think that is the case with most 
people who are affected by the illegal importation of goods. 

0. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Are you a protectionist?— A. I am. I have been a pro- 
tectionist from boyhood— before I was intrusted in manufacturing. 

Q. The present tariff law, I presume, is secured larTOly in response to the 
demand of the American manufacturers, is it not?— A. 1 think largely. I think 
that they were called upon to express their opinions, and I think the law was 
based larTOly upon that. 

Q. Ano^they are generally satisfied with it?— A. I think so. 

Q. Now, do you not believe that the workingmen, who were *rery largely inter- 
ested in securing the alien contract-labor law, have just as much right to have a 
voice in such a law as you have in the law that you consider for vour protection?— 
A. I can not deny that, but 1 do not think the alien oontract-laW law would be 
to their advantage. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What would be the effect on this couiitry?— A. I tliink 
that the effect on thie country would be to create a higher degree of skill. 

Q. Those workmen coming over here would supplant the workmen already 
i here?— A. I just gave that instance to show my disMiief in that idea. 


numbers, a half million of immigrants?— A. Yes; but they are general laborers 
and, I think, a very small portion of them are skilled workers. 1 speak of the 
skilled workers, b^use there is no necessity for making contracts with these 
ordinary laborers abroad. Immigration brings them without any arrangement. 

Q. You, as a manufacturer, within reasonable bounds, do not object to the rate 
of wages, provided your competitors in your line pay the same rate of wa^s?— A. 
Yes; and 1 would like to see a general uniformity of wages in my lino of business 
throughout the country. 

Q. Are there not manufacturers wlu) are disiKiseil to take advantage of every 
possible means of competition with their assotnates in business, sometimes unfairly 
and unduly?— A. I think th(*re are. 

Q. With the barriers down, even under the plea of competent skilled labor in 
Europe, would not those manufacturers who are unfair and unjust at least take 
advantage of that lofiphole to use that source of supply to reduce the rate of wages 


of Amencan labor?— A. It is probable in some instances they would. 

Q. Then would it be fair that the manufacturer should have the protection of 
a tariff on his manutactured goods and the laborer have no protection against 
labor imported from abroad?— A. In the alwtract, no; but at the same time I 
think that the disadvantages would gradually disappear. 

Q. Have you any objection to labor organizations iM^rsoually?- A. I can not 
say that I have any positive objections merely to the organizations. I havtj objec- 
tions to their manner of ojierating sometimes. 

Q. Would not tliat apply also to organizations of capital?— A. Quite likely. 
Cmiital is very powerful. 

(J. Then an organization of capital, rightly managed, is not an improi>er thing 
in vour judgment?— A. Rightly managed. 

<J. An organization of labor rightly managed, also?— A. PerftHJtly. 

Q. Is there any objection to a mutual understanding of each other’s interests 
and positions between representatives of organizations of capital and renresentii- 
tives of organizations of lab<jr?— A. No; if they could have a mutual unAerstand- 
iug, I think that would be quite desirable. 

Q. W ould i t not be a good thing on the ]mrt of the employer to encourage that?— 
A. I am very much in favor of lato organizations for the puriwse of elevating 
the character of the work people. I think if that was their purpose more than 
the arbitrary one of taking advantage of th(i i) 08 ition of thidr employer, they 
would be eventually much better off. 

Q. Have you noticed any improvement in lulsir organizations in the last 20 or 
25 years in that very wint— a more conservative and intelligent management?— 
A. I have only noticeu in the newspaijers, which is the only source of knowledge 
I have, the tendency in that direction. 

Q. That is good, of course, as far as it goes.— A. Yes; very. 

Q. Is there not a marked difference in the condition under which lalwr is 
emi)loyed at the present time and 25 years ago?— A. Of course I was not in this 
business 25 years ago, but I had some knowledge of it. 

Q. You have seen the (jhange in your business?— A. Yes; and I think the jwsi- 
tion of the workingman is much better than it used to be. I think the position 
is even of ^‘ople employed in the stores. 

Q. You did not quite catch my question. I mean the conditions under which 
labor is employed, in the specialization and subdivision of labor.— A. I should 
think there was an improvement, you might say, in every direction. 

Q. I did not mean as to the matter of employment, but as to the different 
manner of employment.— A. That I do not really think I am able to answer. 

Q. Your line of industry, the manufacture of woolen goods, is substantially the 
same as it was 25 years ago? The subdivision of labor is not as apparent and notice- 
aUe in that as in some other lines of industiy?- A. 1 think the processes are about 
the same as they have been since I have had any knowledge of it. 

Q. The only improvement being in special machinery to produce the same 
result?— A. In special machinery and the education of the work people to a higher 
deneeof skill 

Q. As to management of the machinery itself, is a workman required to run a 
huger number of machines at the present time than he was 15 or ^ years ago?— 
A. Yes; that is the condition in this country and also in foreign lands. 

Q. It is natural to give the same increase?— A. Yes. 
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■Q. Has the iiicrea«e kept pace with the increafle in the draft upon the mental 
and physical energy of the man employed?— A. I think it has increased mu<^ 
more largely in Tjroj)f)rtion to the strain on the workman— I think the pay has. 

0. There has been a gradual reduction in the hours of employment?— A. Yes. 

There has been an improvement in the sanitary conditions under which the 
workmen are employed?--A. Yes. 

Q. How far has tliat been the voluntary act of the manufacturer as against the 
compulsory legislation of the State?— A. I think that is largely owing to the legal 
enactments of the difffTent States. At the same time I think that employers 
look larg(?ly to the comfort of their peoide. 

Q. Is the large bulk of the legislation, so called, in this State and the United 
States the result of the agitation and demands of urganiziul labor?— A. I think so. 

Q. To that extent, then, organized labor has accom^dished some good results? — 
A. I think it has undoubtedly; but when you asked me if I was opposed to labor 
organizations I said I was oppos(»d to their methods. 

6. With the lessening of the hours of labor and a larger opportunity for study 
and odue-atiou, will tlnne not come an improvement in the methods and manage- 
ment evf'n of labor organizations?— A. On, I think so; I think that their course 
will be considerably modified. 

Q. In other words, is not education the basic principle of all true progress?- A. 
I bt'lievo that. 


U. (By Mr. Kennedy.) The American Federation of Labor, recently in session 
at Louisville, iiassed K'solutions calling for more n^d laws of this kind, like the 
alien contract labor law. That is an organization that represents approximately 
1, (KM), 000 Anu’irican workingimm. They are in favor of that law, and the manu- 
facturers arc ill favor of the ]>rote(‘, five-tariff law. Perhai)s some of both of you 
are in favor of both. laws. Do you not think it better to work together and not 
conflict with each other, in the way of yoiir different desires?- A. I think 
decidedly that what is d(*.sirable in evmy business operation is harmony. The 
English factory law is the most ]):itcrnal law that I know of. It takes care of 
the work people and cominds their employtTS to treat them properly. We 
have something of the sanm laws li<‘re; but in England there can be no strikes 
without notice. I think the law is tliere two weeks’ notice. That gives the 
employer, particularly if he is a manufacturer of cotton or woolen goods, an 
opportunity of jiroviding for the time when the iieople will stop work. There is 
a large amount of material, wdum it has undergone a partial process in the mill, 
that then is unfit for anything else, and that material is placed in the machinery 
for every operation, and if the work stops it is rendorm valueless; it is good for 
nothing hut for the purpose for which it is idaced in the machinery. It becomes 
waste if it is not used for that puriiose. The law in England is that when a 
weaver starts what is called the wari>— that is, the yam is put into a loom— he 
can not quit work until he has woven that warp out. That empties the machine, 
and he can walk out then. They are liable to fine; if they can not pay a fine, I 
believe some otluT kind of punishment. On the other hand, the employer is 
bound to give his work people notii^e unless they have committed some palpable 
act that has destmctivc; that is, it ctimpels the employer and his worKmen 
to the same level of conduct to each other; each of them has to give notice. It 
is a serious thing to a manufacturer when he is placed in the position of being 
commdled to grant demands of his work jieople. He has made contracts likely 
for those goods; he has a fix^'d prices which is not an ovennargined one, and the 
work people, taking advtmtage of this fact, when he has a large amount of work, 
which is generally the time of all strikes, is a very serious thing. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you care to give an expression of opinion on the 
question of arbitration, or settlements by conciliation, or the settlement of dis- 
putes by courts?— A. I tbink conferences are very desirable; but when it comes 
to compulsory arbitration, I think that that invades the right of contract. 

Q. Youwouldnotlwinfavorof compulsory education?— A. No; I would not be. 

Q. You are in favor, however, of conferences, you say, leading up to concilia- 
tion?— A, I am. 

Q. You have no obiection personally to meeting the appointed agents of your 
emmoyees?— A. No; I have done that several times. 

Q. You see no objection to the employees selecting their agents for that pur- 
pose rather than having the contact direct with the individual people?— A, It 
would be almost imi)Ossible to have the contact direct with each individual, but 
in my own case 1 have usually consulted numbers of them independent of the 
oommittees that waited on me. 

Q. Yon would not individually hold it against the committee who waited on 
you to represent their fellow employees?— A. 0, no; I think they have the same 
right to ask a fair price for their labor as I have to ask a fair price for my goods. 
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Q. Aad if that aamd feeling existed between till manufaeturers and their 
employees, we conld soon pave the way for conciliation between employers and 
employees?— A. I think so; but, on the other hand, I think the general objection 
is on the part of employees and work pwple themselves, mostly. 

Q. That, however, applies more particularly where the relation is a personal 
one?— A. Yes; of course the relation between clerks and their employers is 
closer; still, I am quite familiar with the jieoplft we employ, and I beueve most 
manufacturers are. 

Q. Those in your own personal industry?— A. It is not confined to me; there 
are a great many other people the sauio \ray. 

Q. How far does that kindly relation ext-ond when it is between the superin- 
tendent of a mill, representing a corporation and stockholders who themselves 
have no i>er8onal contact W’itli the men t‘iiiployed?— A. That would cloiiend largely 
on the man. In some cases it is probably very arbitrary and unphiaNant. 

Q. And when there is that unpleasant and arbitrary action on thepart of the 
superintendent, it is liable to create a retaliatory spirit on the part of the work- 
ingmen?— -A. I have no donbt that is the result. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) From your experience and observation in this country 
ana in England, do yon consider that a protective duty on imiiorted goods is 
exclusively for the Ivnefit of the manufacturer?— A. Nf); I think the work peo- 
ple get the larger part of it. Competition among manufacturers keeps prices 
very low, but that competition can not be visited diroc^tly upon the work iieoplo. 
Their wages are quite firmly fixed. If we take an order for gmuls at a low cost, 
we can not take it otf the -work people. 

Q. Speaking of the contrac t lalnir law, are you aw^are that it I'ontaius a provi- 
sion for the imiKirtation of highly skilled people as instructors in new indus- 
tries?— A. I thinkthat applies to newindiiKtnes; that is my remembrance of it. My 
industry is ni>t a new industry; it had lieen carried rm in this country, paiiicu- 
larly in New England, for many years. I was merely establisliing a new factory, 
a new plant, not a new industry. 

Q. Is it your opinion that that la^v could lie safely amended so as to permit the 
importation (jf skilh'd laborers under contract for improving thepnxjessesof pro- 
duction in existing industri(*s?— A. I think so. I am not enough <jf a lawyer to 
suggest any amendment, but 1 think that an amendment in that direction would 
be a gloat brmefit and, as I said before, I think it would relieve the laboring ele- 
ment of foreign countries of a large burplus that is always out of work, and in 
that way tend to equalize the wages in the different couutnos, and in that case I 
think there would no rt^ally less necessity for the tariff. 

(^. Would it have the effet^t of displacing any skilled labor now employed in 
this country?— A. I scarcely think it would to any great degree, bt'causo there is 
a demand in this country for liighly skilled lalior that wo liave great difficulty in 
smiplying. 

Q. Do you believe the effect of it would be to educate the employees generally 
in that industry to their advantage? — A. 1 do, because the overseers in mills have 
to look very carefully after the work of the BulM}rdinate hands, and that alone 
would tend to create a higher degree of skill among the general work people. 

Q. Do you believe another effect would bo to improve the quality of American 
prcmucts and increase their reputation?— A> I think it would in my own busi- 
ness. I have no knowledge of any other branch, but that would be the result in 
my own establishment. 

Q. (By Mr. FARquHAR.) While it has lieen permissible under the alien con- 
tract-labor law to imiMjrt into this country skilled workmen, was not that clause 
of the law framed entirely to improve the infant industries of the country?— A. 1 
think very likely; I think more particularly to keep out of the country work 
people who may interfere with those engaged here. I think that wjis the prime 
object of the law. 

Q. That is the general law, but there is a permission there in the law to imx>ort 
skilled workmen.— A. For new industries, yes. 

Q. Do you ^ow of any 8f>called infant industries in this country now?— A. No; 
I stated that we embrace nearly all the branches. I spoke of the instance of my 
employing that machinist. 1 forgot to state that that man told me he had be^ 
$7 years in the business in England and earned but 80 shillings a week— about 
$7.50; and 1 said we paid him as high as $18, and I think his regular pay, inde- 
pendent of overwork, was about $16.50. 

Q. Ihd he remain with you many years?— A. He remained until we had to 
close down the mill in consequence of the Wilson law, and then he went home. 
His wife was dissatisfied, 1 believe, with living here; but he has since written 
several times wishing to come back, but we had employed other men in his place 
and did not need him. 
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Q, Do you import any la})or-Having machinery or newly devised machinery in 
your business now?— A. The great bulk of the machinery used in the manu- 
facture of worsted is of foreign invention, and we have to import it when we 
need it. Wo have not imported any lately, because our establishment is quite 

^Q.^Are there any Americ-an manufacturers of the same class of machinery 
here?— A. ManufiMiturers of some machines, but not the general outfit of the 

How far could it complete the outfit of the mill?— A. You mean what per- 
centage? 

Q. Yes, of the whole machinery.— A. Probably not over 15 per cent of Amen- 
caTi machim^ry. Many of the machines are not made in this country. 

Q. Is there not inducement enough for the manufacturers in this country to 
take up this class of mac,hin(Ty for American mills?— A. There is; but, as I said, 
the imichines are generally of foreign invention and they have somewhat of a 
monopoly of the building of them. I think that they probably understand how to 
irnild them more economic.'illy; that is. on a more economical intdliod. 

6. Is there not a discrimination in the tariff on the importation of machines 
betuiuse tlit'y are of foreign manuf{M;tnre?— A.' I think the tariff is ecpial on all 
machimTV. , 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) The testimony before this commission, not only here 
but elsewhert!, on this and kindred industries, has been that the American manu- 
fac’turi^rs are in a v(!ry go(jd position to compete in the markets of the world suc- 
cessfully and pay their employees Ind-ter wages than are paid abroad, etc. In view 
of that 8atisfact(jry state of affairs, is therti any real necessity for making another 
loophole in the alien contract-labor law? — A. Personally, I do not care about it; 
that is all I can say. I am (piite willing to let it remain. * 

Q. I thought you favored changing it, from a remark you made in the begin- 
ning.— xV. No; I have been stniggling all my life and 1 think I can continue for 
the remainder of it. 


business world g(uierally are very much to be deplored. It is terrible to live in a 
constant fear of a (diango in the law^s that govern your business. It is a horrible 
condition of life. Whatever inefpialities there may be in the present tariff, I 
think it would bo better to submit to them. W e can get along under this tariff veiy 
well, ami I would rather submit to any disadvantages it brings me than to have 
any general stirring up or disturbance of the question. It disrupts business and 
makes life very uncertain. I think all classes of people in this country are bene- 
fited by the tariff. One of the gentlemen asked me if I was a protectionist. I 
have Ihh'u from a boy. My father w’as a Whig and I became one, and I remember 
the tariff arguments that were made in those days. The principal one was that 
we had not skilled labor and we had not capital. I think the tariff hius l!U*^y 
added to the population of this country as well as increased the industries. Tlie 
tariff has brought people to tliis country to do the work here that they were accus- 
tomed to' doing abroad, and my feeling is, without any bias, free from selfish 
interest, it has oeen a great benefit for the country at large. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I knew you were a protectionist, but I wanted to see if 
you carried the principle all along the line and give the workingmen all the pro- 
tection they wanted?— A. It is very hard to be consistent in these matters. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Do you consider the triumph of protection— evidenced by 
the success of American manufacturers and the ability of American producers to 
compete in the markets of the W’orld— as a reason for dispensing with the tariff?— 
A. No; at present we could not endure that. It "would disrupt everything in the 
country if "W'e were to dispense with it, I do not know the details of the English 
histo^ of protection, but I have been told by people over there that at one 
time England was the strongest protection country in the world; that there were 
legal pemdties at times connected "with the introduction of foreign products and 
manufactures. I tliink, from luy knowledge of the business there, they continued 
that policy until home competition brought down the cost of productiqn among 
themselves so they did not need it any more; and I would not be surprised if in 
the course of many years that would be the condition in this country— ^that com- 
petition among ourselves would reduce us to the lo-west cost of production of any 
country in the world; bnt to arrive at that I think we need the present policy of 
the Ctovemment. B^dea that, 1 think the people who have gone into invest- 
ments largiriy through the policy of the Government are entitlM to a reasonable 
oontinuanoe of that policy. 
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Q. From yonr experience in living and carrying on buriness in a free-trade 
country, can yon see any advantages in that policy over the general wlicy of pro- 
tection?— A. On the contrary, 1 can see great disadvantages. Still, England can 
hardly be compared to our country. We have unlimited resources and hers are 
very small. I think one of the great features of our Government is that if a man 
does not care to work in a mill or blacksmith shop, he is given a farm that he can 
go to free of cost. That, of course, is an oi)ening he has in no other country— no 
great manufacturing country except this. He can choose his employment here 
and the Government will give him a plant. 

I desire to add something in relation to the subdivison of labor in manufactur- 
ing. You can carry on manufacturing in England without owning a machine. 
The different branches of producing goods over there are eaih one a separate 
business. It is carried on in this way by many of those i>oople who call them- 
selves commission houses. Tliey employ designers who get up the designs for 
g(X)ds. They then buy the w(K)1 from parties that do notiiing but comb it into 
what is called the top, which is the first form that worsted ap]>earH in. The top 
is then riven out to ix^ople who do nothing but spin it into yarn. That is given 
to people who do nothing but weave, and they will weave it into goods. The 
goods from the loom then will be given to people to dye and finisb; that is their 
sole business. Then it passes into the hands of parties who pack and examine 
the goods, and the only thing that the party who stands in the position of manu- 
facturer has to do is to have them invoiced and carted away. In this country 
nearly all the manufacturing is done in one establishment. W(* do everj'thing — 
take the wool and turn out tlie finished goods, dyed; and this is the custom in 
this country. That is one ehmieiit of (;hea]mess "connected with manufutituring 
in England", as compared with the cost of all these oisTations. I think the sul)- 
division of these different branches enables them to carry it on more econom- 
ically. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You spoke of 5 sulsli visions; is there a profit in 
eacli?— A. There is a very small profit. 

In your own manufacture, you certainly gain these profits that over there 
ar(5 divided l>etween 5 hands?— A. I think sometimes tiny are not all profitable. 
In England the dyeing and finisluTig is a se])arute business, although the finislier 
has the goods dyed. I once asked a fini.sher why he did not do his own dyeing. 
He said, “We would have nolK»dy to make claims on for imi)orfoctions.” 

Q. When you have it as a unit, is there not a gain in better appliances over the 
subdivision?— A. I think that in some resi)ec’t8 that is a fact, but at the wime time 
the difficulty comes in in getting perfectly com])etent men to carry on each of 
these departments. Over there they are carried on by people who are brought up 
to each branch. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Your profit is in a maimer counterbalanced by the 
large capital required for the entire business?— A. That in this country is very 
large. 

Q. When you went to England, did you assemble the different parts in this 
manner?— A. That is the manner in which 1 carried on iny first operations. 

Q. You do not any more?— A. Not at this time. 

Q. You had them done in the different establishments and assembled them in 


the manufactured product?— A. Yes. 

Q. And you know that is a general process there?— A. There is a very large 
business carried on by houses who do it m that way. 


(Testimony closed.) 


Philadelphia, Pa., 1900 , 

TESTIMONY OF MB. THOMAS J. LAPPIN, 

Deputy factory inspector, Pennsylvania. 

The Bubcommission being in session at the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, 
Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. Thomas J. Lappin appeared as a witness at 2.22 p. m., 
and, being nrst duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-office address.— A. 
Thomas J. Lappin, 1431 Morris street. Philad^hia. 

Q. What is your occupation?— A. Deputy Factory inspector of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 
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Q. Have you had occaflion to investigate work in tenement houses and the 
sweating system, so called?— -A. Yes. 

Q. Please pnxieed in your own way to tell the commission about it. — A. The 
aweat-shop subiect has lieen pretty widely discussed and many suggestions have 
been made and offered, but, in my judgment, th9 present law of the State of 
Pennsylvania, particularly the amendment recently enacted empowering the 
inspectors to seize, confiscate, and destroy any or all goods found being manufac- 
tured in unsanitary places or where there are contagious diseases, has been the 
most effective and has pr(Kluced most excellent results. 

The greatf'st detriment to lalxir is the home worker. There does not appear to 
be any difficulty as to the regular shops, but in the case of the home workers who 
are increasing to an alarming extent. Manufacturers who formerly emnloyed a 
larjje number of people in a building are now doing away with that ana saving 
their rent, and they are advertising in the papers, “Wanted, three or four hun- 
dred hands to do work at homo; ” and, to be conservative, at least 60 per cent of 
the appli(;aiit8 for that work are married ladies, who have husbands supporting 
them, and their only ambition and desire is to a(?quire a few extra dollars, and by 
reason of that the manufacturer gets the work done for about half what it would 
cost in his own factory or establishment. 

Q. Is that method confined to any paiticular industry?— A. No; it is reaching 
to them all. Of course the largest portion is wearing apparel, but it is now 
reaching to the manufacture of paper boxes for the drug trade and paper bags 
used in the ^ocery trade in general. They jiractically use the heat and light and 
the wear and tear on these individual machines, all of which costs them nothing. 
That is the greatest detriment to labor, and it is a mena(;o to the community by 
reason of the fact that contagious disease is very much more likely to exist in 
these plactis. 

The method by which wo reiKjh that under our present law is this: We are 
empowered to go into any person’s home and make an investigation of the condi- 
tions, for which we isftuo what is called thi^ family permit. The same law requir- 
ing that inspection also iHKpiires tlie manufacturer to demand the production of 
that permit Def ore work is given to them. 

The mayor of the city of Philadcdphia was very (luick to catch the details when 
the suggestion was made to him that he turn over to tlie dc,partment the aid of 
the bureau of health force, to whom are reiiorted every day by physicians all the 
contagious diseases in the city of Philadelphia. They in turn, through the 
courtesy of the m^or, submit to each insi>ector a list of all contagious diseases 
report.eu to them. If the person is registered properly and has a permit or license 
card, by reference to this reiiort of contagious diseases and to our book we can 
see instantly the idaces where goods are manufactured. Now, it is possible, 
on a visit there, that they may not have any gtxids at home at the time; then, 
again, we find many instances where thii gf>ods are right there. In that case 
we notify the bureau of health, which st'iids for these goods and fumigates 
them. If wo should by accident come across anv imse where the work is being 
done without this permit, then w'e order, or at least I have ordered, the goods 
to be destroyed; and that has also been done for us through the courtesy of 
the bureau of health. Every iierson who receives this permit is instructed in 
the rules of the de^iartmeut that if any contagious disease exists in the house, the 
minute the physician tells them, they muvst notify the inspector. That is one of 
our rules. If that rule is violated, we can take advantage of the law which mves 
the inspwtor the right to revoke said iiemiit any time he deems the health of the 
community demands it. It oftun occurs that the circumstances surrounding the 
people, ana the trials and troubles of the family, appeal to the charitable instincts 
of inspectors, and we are not quite as drastic as we might be in some instances. 
But with faithful application and an honest inspection and an exceedingly large 
increased force of demity insp^tors, wo could have still greater and better results. 
1 mean by that this: The district I have the honor to represent covers the territory 
from the south side of CwTienter street to Back Channel, or League Island, and from 
the Delaware to the Si^huylkill rivers; and with the combined number of factories, 
together with the large number of tenement houses which I inspect and have 
requests to insptwt from time to time, 1 can only appear once in a year at a 
factory, and po^bly twice at a sweat ^op, and once or twice at some mills and 
not at ail of them. The law would be much more effective if an inspection oould 
be made of a sweat shop once a month instead of once or twice a year. Legiti- 
mate l^tories do not reciuire such a rigid inspection or as often, but in my jndg- 
aumt a sweat shop should be insiiected once a month. To do that would require 
a force of depnties at least double that in Philadelphia at present. 
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A very interest!^ thing in connection with this tenement-house inspection: 
Two years a^ the United States Oovemment was having manufacturea, I w..- 
tnre to say, hundreds of thousands of army trousers and uniforms, and at oho 
period, to my knowled^, as many as 3,000 women were being employed doing 
work at their homes for the United States Oovemment. In adaitiou to that 
there were as many as 60 contractors, and these contractors used to send their 
agents out to canvass the slums of Philadelphia, requesting families to take these 
pants home and finish them, for which they received 4 cents. Recognizing the 
importance of that inspection, 1 took the matter up with my chief, and we man- 
age, through the courtesy of the commanding officer of the United States arsenal, 
to have adopted a system by which they inserted after that in their contracts a 
clause providing that all work must lie made and finished in the building to 
which it is taken, none to be given out under any conditions; it must be made 
and finished in the particuilar room to which it was taken. That wjw strictly 
adhered to, and while there is doubtless as much as one-half as many l>eing made 
at the present time, the result of tJiat clause is that to-tlay in Ihe slums of Phila- 
delphia you can not find a single piece of army goods lM*ing made. The compensa- 
tion paid in the United States arsenal on that line of goods was as much as $1.35 
for making an overcoat. The same overcoat is Mng made to-day for the United 
States GK)verament for less than 90 cents. 

Q. In factories?— A. In factories, yes. The men who made that bid told me 
p^itively that in submitting the bid they depeude<l on sweating it ont to indi- 
viduals, and they were taken in when they signed the contract that the work 
would be made and finished in the building to which it was taken; otherwise the 
bid would have been very mu(;h higher. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you a copy of that contract?— A. No; I was 
unable to get that readily. I wanted one very badly. 

Q. Will you furnish one for the use of the commiHsion?— A. I think I could get 
one; yes. That in particular shows the beneficent effect of goods being matle and 
finished in the builaing to which they are originally taken. Further, the United 
States arsenal to-day is receiving a pair of trousers made by contractors for 60 
cents, and by the wom(‘u operators for 75 cents, ns much superior to those for- 
merly made in make and finish (this I know from my own p(‘rKonal observation 
and inspection) as is the difference lietween a $13 custom-made pair of trousers 
made on Chestnut street and a $1.51) pair of shoddy troiisiTs made fm South street. 
The difference is that great in every pair. The rules are so rigid that the possi- 
bility of contagion is eliminated almost entirely, becuuso they are in constant 
fear of its being found that there was contagions disease in th(^ house, and they 
are verv ])rompt to report it, I supiwise in 1 year there have been as many as 60 
cases where army trousers have been taken from families through tht^se rules and 
regulations and fumigated by the bureau of health and returned to the army 
department. 

Q, Please explain the difference. You spoke of 75 cents and 60 cents paid on 
the same pade of goods.— A. The contractors receive the (JO (;ents, ana the 75 
cents is paid to the women operatives that work for the arsenal dirtnit — soldiers' 
widows and orphans, and so on— who are constantly on their roll. 

I know of another case: In a measure this is only hearsay evidence; that is, I 
have observed the fact, but the source of the information is only hearsay, and it 
mi^ht 1)6 detrimental to the individuals. They are now in the employ of the 
United States. At one time the khaki suits of the United States Goveniment 
were never made in the city of Philadelphia at all. A period came along when 
the la^es were idle, and in view of this inspection by the factory-inspection 
department they concluded to give the ladies a trial on these suits in the city 
of Philadelphia. They manufactured them for quite a little while, and then 
they were suddenly taken up and carried away to the city of New York, and I 
was told the difference was tnat it cost $1.15 in Philadelphia and they made them 
in the New Yoi’k sweat shops for 90 cents. 

Q. Yon have had occasions where goods have been destroyed under the authority 
given you by the law?— A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us anything about the quality of the goods so destroyed?— A. I 
can not jrive you the particular quality, but one case I can call to mind was a num- 
ber of sOk waists and ladies wraps and custom tailoring goods and ovfu’coats— 
one overcoat 1 know of. It provM to lie a wholesome lesson to the guilty person, 
and has been of great benefit to the department, far greater than any arrest would 
have been under any circumstances. 

In that particuwcase was the garment of high quality or common quality?— 
A. It was an overcoat worth about ^5. 
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(j. (By Mr. Clakkk,) How recently has the making of other goods than cloth- 
ing been introduced: A. Well, within about 18 months 1 have noticed it. I 
noticed it for this reason: Paper boxes are not enumerated in our law, amongst 
other things, and I notice that the goods of that industry are being quietly sent 
into the homes to be made. You see with the home worker there seems to be a 
^position to sleep long in the morning and work into the late hours of the night. 
I tnink the prosier restriction of immigi*ation would cut into the people there. I 
know of instances where they sent for a cousin or a brother, or somebody else 
without any means of support. Some of very tender years are brought over, with 
no father, no mother, nobody to deiiend on; they must work; he keeps them right 
there in his own house working. While the law gives us the ])Ower to dismiss 
them if they are under age or illiterate, l>etween the ages t)f 13 and 16, after that 
age we have no jurisdiction over them if they live in that house; and there are 
numberless cases of that character in the city of Philadelphia to-day. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you find that this is applicable to any particular 
nationality?— A. Yes; principally Eussians. 

O. Do you have any Italians in that class of work?— A. Some; yes. 

Q. And you find that these sweat shops are recruited from the immigrants that 
come in in the way you say?— A. Largely. There are very few English-speaking 
shops any more in Philadcl])hia; in fact, not any, hardly, in this last 2 years. 

Q. The industry is being absorbed by that class of i)(H)i)le?— A. By that class of 
people— for the reason that where formerly — say, in the custom-tailoring trade, I 
have known where a man would get $.1 to $7 for manufa(‘turing a coat in a back 
shop, or a shop connected with a tailoring establishment — only the other day I 
ordered u suit of clothes for myself, and I found it being manufactured by an 
Italian who I would not want any of my clothes to be made by, and he told me 
he got $8 for making it. I sent it biic.k to the tailor with the statement that I 
would not have it for a gift; the whole suit, in fact. Now, that same coat ought 
to have brought, for the price paid for it, at least $5 to $7 for the making of it, and 
the man that made it received $3. I was treated to the information that had he 
known it was my coat he would have put $10 more work on it. That is where I 
say the detriimut to labor conn^s from the homo worker. 

Q. Your idea being tliat a man orders a first-class garment, supposing it is going 
to be mtwle by a first-class laborer, and it is made in a sweat shop without his 
knowledge?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Yet he pays the ])rice?— A. Yet he ])ays the full price for it. I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying the i)rice for that as a business suit was $35. That was the bill 
that reached my house for that suit, and it was returned to the maker. I would 
not have it for a gift. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What suggestion would you make for the restriction of 
Immi^ation?— A. Well, that would bo a subject that I could not speak very 
intelligently on. The rules ought to be dinldedly more drastic than they are. 
Tliere must be some hKiphole by which these folks arrive here without any visible 
means of supiiort, without any father, without any mother, and of such tender 


years. 

Q. Do they come to the port of Philadelphia or the port of New York?— A. That 
I do not know. N ot being familiar with tlui language , it is very difficult to obtain 
the information; but they told me that their brother brought them over, paid for 
them to come over— something of that sort. 

Q. Brother already here?— A, Here. 

Q. Is their brother able to support them in such cases?— A. Well, apparently 
not, or he would not have them working. 1 think his object is to get what labor 
he can out of them. We only have jurisdiction of those under 16 years of age. 

Q. That is, under your State law?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recommend any amendment to that law?— A. No; I could not say 
that I do, for the reason that it lias bec’ome so uniform all over the United States 
where they have factory inspection that I think it might work a hardship in many 
oases, as it would apply to our own American children; that is, to raise the limit 
or lower the limit of the age of employment. I think we have reached pretty near 
what would be the correct period, 13 years. There is one thing that we have no 
jurisdiction over that might be fixed by national legislation, and it enters into 
competition with us here. For instance, we will take New Jersey; their laws are 
very mild in comi)arison with ours goveniiug factory ius^tion and sweat-shop 
inspection, and the lower section of Jersey is loaded wiUi chops where work is 
manufactured without any regard «to the conditions, and brought right here to 
Philadelphia. We have no means of stopping it. In other words, the home 
wmrkers in Oamden can come over to Philadelphia, load their rooms up full of 
work, work a week over in Camden and load it with diphtheria, and bring it over 
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here to ns, and we have no jurisdiction over it. The same is true ot Kew York; 
we have hundreds of cases that come here from New York City. Assuming it 
can be traced, 1 think much of the disease is caused from that very thing<~boxed 
up and carried away. I can recite a case in particular where a lady manufactur- 
ing goods had diphtheria in her house, and she was very desirous of having that 
work finished by Friday to take it into the United States arsenal. She sent some- 
body out to get another person who worked for tlie arsenal and coiixed her to 
finiw that work, and in 10 days thereafter in the woman’s house to wliich it was 
taken there was also diphtheria. The work was found right at the time. We 
were not quick enough to stop that, but that work was fumigattnl and returneil to 
the arsenal, and the i)ermit8 in both cases were canceled and revoked; and they 
have made repeated efforts to get another iMjrniit, which has lanm refuswl. I 
recite that to show where it is possible for th(*se things to <H;ciir; and it is just as 
likely to occur in Jersey and be brought over hen*; and I believe that stime of the 
large dealers in Philadelphia are commencing to realize our inspection in this city 
is very drastic, and are giving a considerable amount of their work in Jersey that 
was formerly made here. 

Q. If all manufacturing in liouses wiis prevented 'would hardship thus l>e im- 
posed uxK)n the |)oorV— A. It would be a hardship uixui a few. but it would Inmefit 
the greatest majority, if a law could Iw so framed that would l»e constitutional 
that would prohibit any work of any kind what.8t)ever Iwing made in any home 
wherein a iK?rHon 8k*eps, or is U8f*d as sleeping aiiartments. If it c.ould be prevented 
entirely it would have a most ben(‘ficial effwt on laljor. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnedy.) Does this x>ermit enable or permit persons who receive 
it tt) carry on all of the industries enunu^rated in it?— A. Any one of them. 

Q. Where is that sjHK'ifiedV— A. It is only siwcified on our insiK^ction rei)ort. 

Q. From the wording it seems this permit is given to carry on all of these indus- 
tries.— A. It is not so. The permit shows the exjvct wording (^f the law. Some 
make cigars, some neckwear, some underwear, and some clothing. We have to 
specify it on the inspection rex)ort, and if any other business than what is on our 
insiHJction report is carried on we would iiromptly take that u]). 

Q. You said that you are able only to get around to the factori(*s twice a year? — 
A. Do not even reach the factories twice a year. 

Q. And the tenement houst^s how often?-— A. I would only visit them once, 
unless there is a change of residence and they notified me to visit a stK'-ond time. 
That is brought about by the large amount of work. For instance, in that dis- 
trict last year— I may not be correct in tlie extict figures— I visited something like 
8,000 homes, and about 200 and srune odd factories, and about 70 sweat shops. 

O. To do the work effectively you would need an inHi)oc-tion f«)rce 4 or 6 times 
as large as you have?— A. I could use 2 men besides myself in the district now 
covered. Understand, I am loc.ated in one of the districts wherein the sweat 
shops predominate to a large extent, and also home workers. The home worWng 
is caused by the United States arsenal being hn^atc^d in that immediate section; 
and then the district adjoining mine, presided over by Mr. Hughes, who is here, 
is also of like nature, and even more severe than mine. 

Q. If you were making the number of inspections that you indicate should be 
made, you would need a force six times as large as the force in that district at the 
present time?— A. Yes. 

Q. Can you get such a force from the State?— A. Not that large, liardly. They 
are not noblesse oblige. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Will you tell how many inspectors there are in the 
fa^^-mspection department?— A. Twenty in the State, 7 in the city. 

(^. That is outside of the chief inspector? — A. Outside of the chief factory 
inspector. 

<}, (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is there any opposition to the inspection work by the 
workers themselves?— A. Very little. 

Q. Do you find the xmions active in behalf of the work you are doing?— A. To 
some extent. They are handicapped. Nobody wants to give a direct oiunion, 
for fear of being boycotted by this or that particular house. I find the union men 
are the violators often alongwith the rest, more because they are brought to it 
by tile condition existing. With an inspection force at least twice as large and 
futhful application to duty, an honest inspector 'with the present law of the State 
of Pennsylvania would produce much better results than are at present produced, 
althougb 1 can say witmn this last 8 years most phenomenal strides nave been 
made in that direction. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchhan.) Can you tell what proportion of custom-nuwle goods 
is made under the factory system as compared with the proportion made in sweat 
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diopa?— A. That would be a difficult question for me to answer, but I feel safe in 
isaying that the largest amount of it is made in private homes. 

Don’t you think it would be as much as nine-tenths?— A. Not quite as 
much— I say eight-tenths. That is only a rough guess, from observation, as it 
applies to the partifuilar district over which I have supervision. 

In reference to my t«stimf)ny concerning the home workers manufacturing for 
the United States arsenal, I did not mean to say anything derogatory to the 
home work<;rs wlio are English-speaking people. I had reference to the home 
workers to whom the work had been sweated by subcontractors. My ambition 
and aim has boon to take the work away from them and put it in the hands of 
the soldiers’ widows and orphans now omployod by the United States Government. 
That has always been my ambition. I very rarely find any condition under 
which they work that would make me revoke their permit— only occasionally, 
through a lack of compliance with the rules. I had reference to the people who 
formerly got the work from the contractors, to whom the work was sweated. 
That was the condition 18 mouths or 2 years ago, but is not the condition to-day. 

(Testimony closed.) 


PlllLADKLinilA., P\., Jhvrinhrr lU, jmi. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM J. MILLIGAN, 

Chi<>f Deputy Collector of futcrnal lliwenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The special subcommission met in the rooms of the Manufacturers* Club at 
2.22 p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 8.02 p. in. Mr. William J. Milligan appeared 
as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testitied as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. CiiARKE.) Please give your name, post-office address, and occupa- 
tion.— A. William J. Milligan, No. 2188 Fitzwater street, chief deputy collector 
of internal revenue. 

Q. (By Mr. Litghman.) Y )iiw(‘re at one tim» Lmtory inspector of Pennsyl- 
vania?— A. At one tiinis yes; I think it was in the year 1895— puttingin to execu- 
tion what was then called the RWt‘ut-shop law. 

Q. You are familiar, then, with the conditions of the so-called sweat-shop 
employment? — A. At that time an<l for two years afterwards I had considerable 
experience in that dir<'ctioii. 

Q. Will you in your own way give the result of your experience and such 
suggestions as you see fit to give to the commission?— A. I only wish it was more 
recent, that I could give it more fully and c.omph^ttdy. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to go over in my mind a got>d deal of it. I have betui out of the service 
for three years, but I can give you something of an idea of the conditions as we 
found them, and as I h'ft them, and what I think could iierhaps be done, and 
yet I have some doubts whether all I think could be done, or ought to be done, 
could be accomplished. 

In executing tlio sweat-shop law we found a far greater necessity for it than 
we bad anticipated. Werisited the so-<mlled slums of Philadelphia and found 
hundreds of shops wh(3ro clothing was being manufactured under the most vile 
conditions. The rooms in which they were made were very small and greatly 
crowded— no thought of sanitation or air. Freiiuently we found that the cloth- 
ing in course of manufac;ture was Udug ust'd to soften the floors, that would 
otherwise lie hard to sleep upon; and ill many, many instances we found vermin 
creeping over the garments as we found thein in the sweat shops. There were 
very, very few of what would be calleil shops at the present time. They were 
altogether in homes of private families, houses that ought to be usra for 
living purposes, rooms that ought to he used for living purposes. After a 
very thorough investigation of this condition wo directea them to move into 
diopB or better places, where the sanitation would lie better, and the conditions 
atUTonnding them. At that time .there were no shops where they could go, 
hut eventually, tlirough the owners of real estate in the neighborhood, alte^ 
tione were made that made it possible for them to occupy shops. Directly 
alter mttin^ into the shops I found that quite a number of them were 
going pack into the house manufacturing, as families. The law at the time 
loxmded that none but a luoiaber of the family could work in a house. Their 
eacouee was that the rents of tliese shops were so great that it was impossible for 
them to manufacture clothing at the prices pmd them and pay shop rent* 1 
lonmd that this was doing a very great injustice to those who were trying to 
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ooinply with the law and manufacture in shops separate from their homes, and 
I suggested an amendment to tlie Chief, and the law was afterwards amended 
giving the department the right to control what was known as the family 
worker; and now the department is working upder that law, which gives it the 
right to investigate the family house. There is considerable of a dititinction 
in the conditions existing among families. TImto are homes of families in which 
clothing could be made and is made under very proper conditions; but in the 
small districts, among people whom Mr. Lappin has designated as Bussians, 
this large foreign population, while they are to be commended for sobriety 
and industry, are laclung in cleanliness and de<?(?iicy so far as the manufactur- 
ing of the clothing is concerned. It ai>pearod to mo to ])e with them a fight for 
existence; and that was due to the very low prices paid by tlie manufacturers or 
the dealers in the goods made by them. They in a very large measure were 
responsible for this condition themselves. They com(‘ hercj/as has bt'en described, 
without any visible means of livelihood, without any trade by which they can 
eani for themselves a living. This is i)articularly true of clothing manufacturers, 
who open up for them an avenue (»f cinidoyment which they quickly seiw^ There 
is no very great difficulty after a little wliile in learning how to run a machine 
and following lines laid out for them, ami in time they become the manufacturers 
themselves and underbid one another to such an extent that the prices must 
come dimui naturally, and the inaniifaeturtTs take advantage' of all such conditions, 

Q. You say tlu'y become the niaunfactnrers thi'inselves. You mean in the 
sense of being snbeontrac’tors?— A. Not in the sense of being subcoiitrm'tors; no. 
The dealers cut out large quantities of clothing to bo manufactured, and it is a 
question with them, of conrs(‘, of having that done at the lowest figure iKmsiblo. 
Where I have noted there were ])erhai»s a dozen or more that were manufactur- 
ing, who would go and make the contract with tlu' dealer for the making pp of 
those goods, a yt'ar or so later I (»bserved tliut the number of contractors with 
the dealers had increased very, very much, and the shops had increased. The 
competition In'tweeu each other in this mutter is certainly very, very lively. 

Q. Have you observed any att<‘mi>t on the part of these working people to gif 
out of these conditions after th(‘y have been in tl;o country a little while?-- A. I 
am sorry to say that perhaps the conditions as th(*y were and their desire to msdee 
wealth and to get in a i)osi;ion equal to the contractor that they have b(3en 
employed \^uth have ratlu r 1('<1 to the e mditions that suiToimd them at the pres- 
ent time. Competition witli them uft<*r awhih* became very lively, and theremlt 
of all that was that they could not pay shop rent and they had to go into their 
own homes again to manufacinre. I can not say 3u->t how gr(‘Jit the immigration 
is of that class of people, but they have CM^rt-aiiily revolutionized that particular 
branch of the industry. Before that there \vere a number of Germans, who were 
ready-mad«* clothing manufacturers, wh(» kept shojjs in very nic-o ctmdition, 
lai^cly located uptown. They have ]>een very nearly wi]HHl out. 

Q. What remedy would yon suggest for this condition of affairs?— A. It is a 
pretty hard question. It seems to me they would have to all be l)oni again. The 
great love of wealth and dt'sire to gi*t rich would have to be wiped out and more 
thoughts of humanity control ns. 

Q, Do yon think it could Iw reacdied in anv way by a restriction of immigra- 
tion?— A. There is no question but that it could lie; and I thmk, too, that there is 
a very gieat necessity for the liealth and happiness of a community tliat these 
places should lie controlled by law. That is, whtTc people are so reckless 
and so thoughtless and have so little consideration of what is due to tlieir fellow- 
man as to run such chances of spreading disease, I thmk that law ought to compel 
them to do better. I recall, in contrast to thtwe vile conditions that I mention, 
visiting a little t* )wn in New J ersey where clothing was manufactured very largely. 
It was the industry c if the x»lace. A t that place I found nice shops two stories high , 
with two rows of machines and a table in one corner, with a little five or six 
horsepower engine, and evorj’thing there being manufactured under the cleanest, 
healtmest, and bert conditions i)OK8ible to make clothing; and upon inquiry I 
learned they were getting five cents a garment less and had to pay the freight 
on the material one way. I think for the good of the community and the protec- 
tion of iffiese workers the law ought to have a supervision over the manuiacture 
of clothing to the extent of preventing disease and vermin being spread among 
the people. These goods are sold largmy to the poor, who have a right to be pro- 
tected in their purchases. They are perhaps made cheap so that they can bny. I 
do not know why, but there are reasonable profits made upon the goods. What 
the profits are 1 would not pretend to say; but X would think where conditions of 
this kiiid exist the intelligent dealer for wffiom these goods are made onght to be 
oompelled to have sapervhdon over the place where his clothing is manuf^tured* 
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Q. Could you suggest an outline of such a law as you speak o^ ^A. Thero 
a s^gestion made at the meeting of the Factory Inspectors’ National Association 
at Providence. They suggested the parage of a law by Congress covermg 
the manufacture of clothing, and requiring each dealer to pay a tex 
a shop, as well as giving the power to make regulations governing th^ 
shops, health and cleanliness being the paramount condition; and makiiig 
the tax so very large that it would be prohibitory so far as these vile places * 
and conditions that we speak of are concerned, so that they could not esst. 
It 'looks to mo like a police regulation under the guise of a t^ law. It might 
be a matter for the State to take hold of rather than the National Govern- 
ment, for tlio reason that these conditions do not prevail all over the country- 
only prevail in certain parts of the county, I am not sufi&ciently acquainted with 
the condition of the law or the constitution of Pennsylvania in the matter to war- 
rant me in saying that a tax could be inflicted upon these dealers in such a way 
as to bring the sweat shops and the conditions that surround them under the super- 
vision of the State. If it possibly could, it seems to me that it would awaken the 
dealer to the fact that he must be careful as to wh(^m he gives his work, and, 
after having given it, the conditions that control the manufacture. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are you a factory inspector at the present time? — A. I 
have been out of the service three years, and I am simply now speaking from 
my memory and study of the matter. 

Q. Have you some knowledge of the present conditions under which clothing is 
manufactured?— A. No ; I have not been around at all. I imagine it is largely under 
such conditions as prevailed before. As to the Arsenal that has been spoken of, 
we did not at any time look after that particular work, because that work is 
largely done by soldiers’ widows, American women. Irishwomen, English women, 
and German women, wliose homes as a rule are very, very clean, and who have 
to manufacture these goods from necessity. Several of the men of the old division 
that I had, came to me about this Arsenal work, and they no doubt got hold of it 
by contract and redistributed it among conditions that could not be described. 
J|pe must see to know anything at all about it. 

^rae witnesses in Chicago, including also Mr. HaiTy White, of New York, 
and Prof. John Graham Brooks, of New York, who takes a great interest in this 
subject, testified that no gentleman can be absolutely sure, when he pays a big 
price for a suit of clothes, that that suit of clothes is not made under these unsan- 
itary conditions that you speak about. I would like to ask if that is true in Phila- 
delphia? — A. There is no (juestion about that. I recall now one particular instance : 
A very prominent and distinguished gentleman in Philadelphia was having 
an evening dress coat made; he was to wear it that night. It happened that the 
chief was along with me at the time, and I took him into a shop where an Italian 
was working upon this coat. The Italian sat upon a table, working hard, with 
a view of accomplishing his task before night. Alongside of him was his little 
baby, aUmt 2 years old, perhaps, without a stitch of clothing on, and you could 
not lay a 10-cent pietje uikui a part of its body that was clean. It was slobbering 
and playing around the father while he was manufacturing or making this coat. 
Sitting ahmg with liim were 2 or 3 boys, who were looking after some little de^ 
parts of the coat, and on the floor were at least half a dozen or a dozen small spring 
chickens, that were running in and out; and directly back of that, with the door 
open, was the kitchen, where they were boiling something that had a very garlicky 
smell. I felt pretty sure that had tliat gentleman known his coat was being 
manufactured under such conditions, he would not have worn it and exposed 
himself and associates to possible infection. 

Q. It is your belief that the merchant tailors who have fine first-class shops 
patronize these sweat shops in the slum districts?— A, They are not sweat shops. 
That must be corrected. They will come under what are called the family shops. 

Q. The garment is made uud<*r sweated conditions, is it not? — A. No; those 
garments are not made under the sweat-shop system at all. 

Q. What do you mean when you speak of the sweated industry?— A. Those are 
goods made in very large quantities— what are called ready-made goods. 

Q. If the tailors’ union, for instance, has a scale of prices for the manufacture 
of garments, and that is the scale that obtains pretty generally in the trade, and 
these garments are taken out under these circumstances and manufactured at a 
much lower price, is not that sweated?— A. You and I do not understand the 
question exactly the same. There are two separate and distinct systems. The 
ready-made clothing is made under sweating conditions. In the tailor-made 
industry there are It^an, German, Irish, and English tailors, who are practically 
tradespeople, who have learned the trade and know iust exactly what it is to 
nudee the garmeut; they will come to the merchant's {dace amd get any garment 
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that may be ready for them at the time and take it to their home and mannfao- 
tnre it. 

Q. (By Ifo. Clarke. ) If the tailor employing that man would fumuh a sanitary 
shop, would the man prefer to work in it to working at hia home?— A. It is ques- 
tionable whether he would, because their seasons are very short. There are only 
two seasons in the year for them— that ia, the simng ana fall seasons— and tiiey 
must work hard when they do work; and iif they were comiwlled to pay shop rent 
it would make a material difference in their income. But it seems to me that 
under all these conditions that I sneak of, goods of that character ought to be 
made in what are called the l)a(;k shop. 

Q. You mean back shop of the tailoring establishment?— A. In there, or around 
the comer in a comfortable or pleasant house. There are a number of such back 
shops here in Philadelphia— a large room with probably a dozen or more of them 
in it— apartments with room enough for labor, machines, and table. 

Q. Do these garments, made in homes under unsanita^ conditions, get into the 
largest and most reputable stores in Philadelpliia?— A. Well, now, you are asking 
me a question that I shall have to hesitate about. If you will take away the 
words “most reputable and largest stores in Philadelphia.” I will answer it. 
These goods are manufa(dured and sold to whoever wall l)uy,and there are buyers 
from the highest to‘ the lowest. Now, that, I hoi)e, mil i>erhai)s answer your 
question. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have you what is known as the “ Consumers' League ” 
in Philadelphia?— A. I think there is Hucdi an organization. Mis. Symonds, per- 
haps, can tell more alxmt that than I. 

Q. You know nothing about them'?— A. I know nothing about that. 

Cj. Don't you believe that a great improvement would be made in this matter if 
the gentlemen of Pluladeli)liia and other cities who pay high prices for their cloth- 
ing were made to know that they could never be certain under the present system 
that their clothing was not made under unsanitary conditions?— A. There is no 
doubt at all about that; but how are th(‘y to know this? It is not my business to 
run and tell them, beciiuse I am doing an injury, iierhaps, to iKior people who aijl 
earning a livelihood. 1 t hink that the dealers ought to be made lo lealize somo^ 
how or other the iiiipoi tance of care as to the conditions under which their work 
is made. This doesn't a])ply , of course, in all instances; there are very, very many 
men that are good tuiloi s and turn in a very excellent garment. So far as their 
work is con(.*enn;(l , it is Inwond any question; out it is within their family, and they 
have a great regard and thought for tlieir childrtm, and they are just as much a 
part of their thought as the ganneut they have in hand when at work. 

Q. (By Mr. CiiAiiKE. ) Would you recommend a State law which would require 
that all clothing, whether claH.sed as tailor-made or ready-made, should lie man- 
ufactured in sanitary shops and not in the houses of the workers?— A. It would 
be very, very much better if that could be done; but still I think that under 
proper bupervision clothing could l)e manufactured in homes without any danger 
of disease or injury to the buyer. 

Q. How great would be the hardship on any who work in their homes to go to 
the shops to do that work instead of doing it at home?— A. Of course I am not 
familiar with the statistics so far as the numbers are concerned, but I do know that 
there are a large number of very worthy and deserving widows who have their 
homes and their children to look after, and who must of necessity earn for them- 
selves and their children a livelihcM)d; and it stiems to mo that it would be wiping 
theii* opportunities out entirely simply because of the conditions that have been 
created by this other class of unclean and unfortunate immigrants. The question 
in my mind, seriously, is whether a large class of good peoide should be compelled 
to suffer because of the indifference and the want of thought and cleanlinesfl on 
the part of the others. The former is the better class of citizens by far. 

Q. If they are allowed to continue to work for the public in tneir homes, on 
w^t principle or scheme of policy can you prevent the others from doing the 
same thing?— A. You can not very well, exceiit as to the sanitary condition of the 
house and room in which the goods are being manufactured. You will find the 
Germans, the Irish, and English do not make these goods very much. They do 
not touch at aU these large ready-made clothing orders, and there you will find a 
very clean and sanitary condition, while in the other homes you are constantly 
compelled to have a supervision over them. 

Q. Would this improved sanitary condition be seenred if there were a sufficient 
number of factory and tenement-house inspectors?— A. It mig^t be. We are 
dealing more with the people who make the condition rather than the condition 
itself, riecause supervision over some of those particular people would amount to 
not^g unless they could be after years educated to a sense of cleanliness. 
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Q. The object desired is to overcome tho nnsanitary conditwm, w it not?— A. 
The object that would lie desired would be to overcome the possibility of disease 
and menace to the public health by the carrying out of clothiM manuf^nred 
under these unsanitary conditions, and the spread of vermin ana other disagree- 
able things that must necessarily follow with goods manufactured as they 
frequently are. 

Q. Would a change of the law in any way or the employment of a larger num- 
ber of insiwctors Kccjomplish that result? — A. An increase of inspectors would, 
because it would make the visits more frequent. I recognized this condition, and 
I suggestcjd the passage of a law giving the department the control over the family 
system as well as the question of the seizure of goods. I think that with both 
of those laws at the present time fully and completely executed, it would bring 
all concerned to a realization of the purt^ses of the State; at any rate, to the 
fact that tliey intended to juotect the population from any violations that might 
be brought about by their carelessness. 

Q. If a large tax or any tax sufficient to secure inspection were to be imposed 
on manufacture in houses, that would operate upon the sanitary as well as the 
unsanitary, would it not?— A. If a manufacturer were to pay a tax upon the 
houses or places where he had his work done, it would make it so high for certain 
classes — they could be classified — ^that it would bo prohibitory so far as family and 
sweat-shop work was concerned. It would bring it under his own supervision; 
he would oocome the manufacturer himself instead of dealing it out as now. 

Q. Tlxat, you think, would imjwse some hardship upon the widows to whom 
you nderred?— A. Not that part of it, because that would simply bring the con- 
tractor and the subcontractor and the man whom we would call the sweater— 


that would bring him right into the shop; that 'would make him perhaps all his 
life an employee rather than an employer. Tho most of the men employed in 
the sweat shoiis aspire to be employers rather than employees. 

Q. Good cleanly workers who live in sanitary homes and who need to stay 
there to take care of their children or for other reason would thus be deprived of 
opportunity to earn a livelihood, would they not? — A. There is no question 
Sit wiiat they would. 

Q. Can you not, from your experience, think of some remedy that would not 
work a hardship upon that class, l)ut will overcome the unsanitery conditions? — 
A. I thought, when I suggested this amendment to tho law covering the family 
condition, that i)erhaps wo had accomplished what we desired; but, as I tell you, 
it is tho i>eople whom you deal with; they abuse the conditions that are made for 
their own best interests. 

Do you think of any further statement you would like to make?— A. Not at 
the present time, 

(Testimony closwl.) 


Pmi.Ai)F.i.i*iiiA, Pa., December 19, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM J. HUGHES, 

Drjmtij IfiHpcetor, Peniutylvania. 

Tho special sulnjoinmission met at the Manufacturers’ Club, pursuant to recess, 
at 2.22 p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 8.45 p. m. Mr. William J. Hughes, of 
Philadelphia, was introduced as a ^vitness and, being duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Q, (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name, post-office address, and occupa- 
tion. — A, William J. Hughes; 2125 South Nintfi street, Philadelphia; deputy 
factory insiiector. 

Q. How long have you been deputy factoiy in8i)ector?— A. Going on 4 years. 

w . Is all your work in Philadelphia?— A. Yes. 

V . Are you assigned to a certain district?— A. The slum district. 

Q. .Have ytm ever been tiansf erred to any other district?— A. No. 

Q. Where is the slum district in Philaadphia?— A. My district takes in from 
the south side of Pine street to the north side of Carpenter, and from the Dela- 
ware River to the Schuylkill, 26 squares long and 7 squares inde. 

t Are all the buildings in that district tenement houses?— A Mostly so. 
Bkimesofthepoor?— A. Yes. 

And are the inhabitants largely native Americans or immigrants?— A. Im- 
tndgiimta* 
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Q. Is there any prevalence of some one nationality there or are they hetero- 
geneons?— A. They are mostly Russians, 1 think. 

Q. How long since the Russian immigi-ants began to come to that district?— A. 
They were there before I came there, but there has been a very large increase 

since. - x i. 

Q. What is their chief industry or emplojrmentV— A. The manufacture of 

Q. Do they manufacture it in the houses where they live? — A. Some of them 
work in shops. 

Q. Are the men and the women and the children alike engaged in that work?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether or not they were trained to it before they came to this 
country?— A. My experience teaches me that the majority of them have learned 
their trade here. In other words, when they arrive in this country they go to some 
friend or relative here in the clothing business who brought them from Russia. 
It is very easy for them to become accustomed to this business, and in some of 
those cases th(‘y become bosses themselves to start in with. Hero about 3 weeks 
ago I came acToss a family that had just lK‘(‘n in the coiintiy 2 weeks, and I found 
this man a boss himself, manufacturing children's pants. The way they go about 
it is this: They can have a room in their own homes s(^t apart for working. Then 
they go to the se^ving-ma(‘hine agent, and they can rent machines for $3 a month. 
They will get two of thost* in their hom(*s, and all they want then is an iron and 
a board to press on. They go to the store and get the clothing, take it into their 
homes, and manufacture it. 

Q. Do th(‘y work by the piece?— A. Ye.s. 

Q. Do they generally go and solicit work or are they hunted up by the manufac- 
turer?— A. They gt'nt'rally solicit work. 

Q. Is there comi)etition between them in r(‘ference to price*?— A. Very much. 

Q. So that the underbiddei, doing equally good work, gets the job?— A. Yes. 
I can cite an instance of one that went into cme of our largest stores in Philadel- 
phia here, manufacturer, and he was getting CO cents f(ir making coats. The 
manufacturer wanted him t o make them for 50 cents. He said he could not afford 
to do that. Standing alongside was a fellow-workman who got into a conversa- 
tion with him when the man left. They went out together, and he came back 
and he stated he would make them for 40, and so it goes on, 

Q. Do you know of any way of preventing that excess of competition resulting 
in hard tcniis?— A. No. 

Q. Is it your belief from your observations that if there were no laws against 
the sweating system and m* factory inspection, not only the entire clothing indus- 
try but many other industries would be d(‘graded to tenement house conditions?- 
A. Yes. 

Q. Then, if these laws have done good work, so far as they go, does not your 
experience; suggest to you some way of making laws to overcome existing evils?— 
A. The onlv suggestion that I could give would be to emph^y more inspectors in 
the city of f^hiladelphia. W e have only 7. It would rcijuire. I should say, pretty 
nearly 20 for the city of Philadelphia, to cover our districts thoroughly and prop- 
erly. The homo workers are the ones that must be watched at all times, and we 
can not get to their homes more than once in a y(‘ar. 

Q. How are these insiK‘ctor8 paid; by the State? — ^A. By the State. 

Q. Is the number limited by law?— A. Yes. 

Q. And it is left to the chief factory inspector to assign them to districts?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. What is to hinder their getting an increase in the number?— A. (Laughing.) 
That is too hard for me to crack to tell that, 

J. Is that probably iK'cau.se of the ex])enHe? — ^A. I should judge so. 

Woultl not the State be able to d(*rivt! needed revenue if it imposed a tax on 
the manufacturer in unsanitary conditions?— A. Yes. 

Q. It is your opinion then tliat there is a jiossibility that the law can be im- 
proved BO as to overcome the evil conditions incident to the business? — ^A. Oh, 
yes; some improvements can be made. . 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have you any knowledge of fine merclmnt tailonng 
being taien into this district from merchant tailors in Philadelphia?— A. Yes. 

Q. And being done under these slum conditions?— A. Yes; mostly ^ of it. 

Q. The merc^nt tailor who has a fine establishment and charges big prices fOT 
his clothing has it done in these districts?— A. Yes; largely so, in mine. That is, 
by these home workers. . 

Q. And they are paid for the work how much less than journeymen tauow wno 
work under sanitary conditions would do it for? — A. The tailors work in what W© 

376a— VOL 2 17 
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call the back ehop. A tailor workn in that shop; he calls it his back shop. The 
coat made in a shop for $7 would be made in homes for from to $3; and the 
coat made in shops lor $12 would be made in homes for $7 or $8. The home worker 
will have his wire helping him; he will have his son of about 14 helping him, and 
perhaps he will have his daughter helping him. 

Q. y ()u say that most of the fine merchant tailoring of Philadelphia is done 
under these conditions?— A. Yes; I do not know of a custom tailoring establish- 
ment in the city of Philadelphia that has a shop on its premises. 

Q. Are not th^ieople of Philadelphia who pay good prices for clothing imposed 
upon then?— A. To a certain extent they are. 

Q. When they go into tliese fine shops they are led to Ixdieve that their work is 
done in the rooms attached, under proper conditions?— A. I do not know; I can 
not say tlnay are led to believe so. I would think a man going into a store 
woiild see that the majority of the stores in Philadelphia have not got the long 
rooms— only have the store. 

No upper rooms or ba(;k rooms?— A. No. 


I 


Would a man going into a store of that kind be aware of that fact?— A. Oh, 
I should say he should. 

O. Is it not a natural supposition when a gentleman goes into an establislunent 
ana pays $60 or $70 for a suit of clothes, or $40 or $50 for an overcoat, that that 
suit or overcoat is made under proper sanitary conditions?— A. Yes; I should 
think so. 

Q. And good wages paid for the work?— A. Yes. 

Q. Then the citizens or people (d Philadelphia are imposed upm?— A. They are 
to that extent, yes— just as Mr. Milligan cited a case here. I could cite one similar, 
in the district which I cover. In a room I went into one day I found a coat making 
for a prominent official in the city of Philadelphia, and the man was working 
under very unclean conditions, ife had a permit there and I was making the 
rounds of the district, and I went in and I was explaininj^ to him how he should 
clean his phme up and keen it in a better sanitary condition; and while I was 
explaining there was something \)icking at my trousers, and I looked round and 
found a goat right under the table where he was working. I asked him how the 
goat came to be in th(‘re, and he said to me it was one of the memimrs of the 
family. They had it all around with them. He took me down stairs and I found 
a few more goats down there. W e had to stop his iM'nnit. Of course the gentle- 
man that clothing was making for was not aware of the conditions under which 
his clothing was making, or I suppose he would not have taken it. 

' Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you in the course of your administration caused 
any clothing to l)e destroyed bt^cause of the unsanitary conditions of the work 
Wng done?— A. Fifteen hundred garments. 

Q. Has there been any complaint about that action of the inspection depart- 
ment?— A. None whatever. 

Q, They sii^ly knew they had violated the law and they submitted to the 
penalty?— A. We have the law printed in Hebrew and we have it in English. 
We furnish each of those people working in the homes >vith a copy of the law. 
To the Hebrew people who do not understand English we furnish one in Hebrew. 

S . (Showing witness a paper.) Is this a copy of the act to which you refer and 
er which you are employed?— A. Yes. 

(A You submit that as part of your testimony?— A. Yes. 

(Paper above referred to, being a copy of the Pennsylvania inspection act, 
follows): 


AN ACT To rcRulatc the employment and provide lor the health and safety of persons employed 
where cUithiuK, cigarettes, ciimrs, and (>ertuln other articles rr' nuide or partially made, and that 
said articles l)e made under clean and healthful eondltlons. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, <fcc., That no room or apartment in any tenement or 
dwelling house shall be used for the manufacture of coats, vests, bousers, knee 
pants, overalls, skirts, dresses, cloaks, hats, caps, suspenders, jerseys, blouses, 
waists, waistbands, underweat, neckwear, furs, fur trimmings, fur garments, 
shirts, hosiery, purses, feathers, artificial flowers, cigarettes, or cigars, and no 
person, firm, or corporation shall hire or employ any person to work many room, 
apartment, or in any building or parts of build^, at making in whole or in part 
any of the articles mentions in this section, without first obtaining a written 
pvmlt from the factory inspector, or one of his deputies, stating the maximum 
number of persons allowed to be employed therein, and that the building or part 
of buildiug intended to be used for such work or business is thoroughly clean, 
sanitary, and fit ^or occupancy for such work or business. Such permit shall not 
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be granted until an inBpeoti<m of such prexnises is made by the factory inspector 
or one of his depnties. Said permit may be revoked by the factory inspecWr at 
any time the health of the community or those bo employed may require it. It 
shall be framed and posted in a conspicuous place in the room, or in one of the 
rooms to which it relates. Every person, firm, company, or coriwration contract- 
ing for the manufacture of any of the articlesmentioned in this section, or giving 
ont the incomplete material from which they or any of them are to be made, or to 
be wholly or partially finished, shall, before contracting for the manufacture of 
any of said articles, or giving out said material from vraich they or any of them 
are to be made, require the production by such contractor, person, or pei*Hon8 of 
said permit from the factory inspector as required in this swtion, and sludl keen 
a written remster of the names and addresst^s of all persons to whom such work 
is given to ve made, or with whom they may have contracted to do the same. 
Such register shall Iw produced for inspectionandacopy thereof shall be furnished 
on demand, made by the factory inspt'iitor or one of his deputies: Provided^ That 
nothing in this stiction shall bo so (lonstnied as to prevent the employment of a ^ 
seamstress by any family for manufacturing articles for such family use. 

Sec. 2. Not less than two hundred and iifty cui)ic feet of air spjico shall be 
allowed for each and every person in any workroom where ixTsons are employed 
at such labor as hereinliefore deserib(‘d. Thcu*e shall he sufficient iiioaiis of ven- 
tilation provided in each worknxun of every such establishment, and said work- 
room or ro<jmH in said establishment shall lie kept thoroughly clean, sanitary, and 
fit for occupancy for such work or business. The factory insixictor and deputy 
factory iuspt'ctor, under the dir<‘ction of the factory inspector, shull notify the 
owner, agent, or lessee in writing to provide, or cause to be provided, ample and 
proper means f(»r ventilating such workrcMmi or rcKuns, and to put said workroom 
or rooms in a tluiroughly clean, sanitary, and fit condition for oecuiiancy for such 
work or bu8ine8.s, and shall prose<;uto such owner, agent, or lesst^e if such notifi- 
cation be not complied with within ten days of the service of such notice; and 
any factory or shop uinler this act re(iuiring exits or safeguards providcMl for in 
the fire-escape law, the same shall be erected and hx^ated by order of factory 
inspector regardless of the exemption panted bv any board of county commis- 
sioners, fire marshals, or other authorities, and if such alterations and additions 
are not made wdthiii sixty <hiys from the date of such notice, or within such time 
as said alterations can bo made with proper diligence upon the part of such pro- 
prietors, said proprietors or agents shall be deemed guilty of %iolating the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 8. A printed copy of this act sliall be furnished by the inspector for each 
workroom of every factor^', mannfai^turing or un^rcantihs house where persons 
are employed who are affected by the provisions of this act, and it shall l)e the 
duty 01 the employer of the i)er8on employed therein to iM)Ht and keep posted said 
prinM copy of the law in each room. 

Sec. 4. Any person who violates any of the provisions of this act, or refuses to 
comply with any requirements of the f actoiy ins jwjctor or a deputy f acto^ inspector 
as provided herein, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction snail be 

S unisbed by a fine of not less than tw'^enty dollars nor more than fifty dollars for 
tie first offense, and not less than fifty dollars nor more than one hundred dollars 
for a second offense, or imprisonment for not more than ten days, and for a third 
offense by a fine of not less than two hundred and fifty dollars and not more than 
thirty days’ imprisonment; and it shall also be lawful for the factory inspector or 
any of his deputies, and each apd every one of them are hereby authorized and 
empowered to seize, take charge of, condemn, and destroy any or all clothing* 
found that is being made or partially made or manufactured in unhealthy or 
unsanitary places, or where there are contagious or infectious diseases, in viola- 
tion of the provisions of this act of asbenildy. 

sic. 6 . All the acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the iirovisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. 

William A. Stone. 

Approved the 28th day of Axiril, A. D. 1899. 

James Campbeu.. 

Factory Impectory Offices at Harrisburg, PeniCa, 

Q. Is there any amendment to that act, outside of the increase in the force of 
factory inmmtors, that you would recommend as the result of yourexperienoe?^ 
A. Tea. We find in many instances here in making arrests of those people for 
violations of the law that the cases ha^ too long in court. We first go to a 
magistrate and have a warrant issued. The violator is then held in bail to appear 
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at court. SometinieH the caneB will drag along in court for 5 or C months or quite 
a time before there is a hearing, and in the meantime the sweating is going on in 
the same way. The amendment that I would suggest to it would be that the 
magistrate have a right to fine. 

Q. You think, then, if there were some way of reaching a quicker decision the 
punishment would nit)re nearly fit the crime?— A. Yes. 

Q. Any other suggestion or amendment that yon think of?— A. No; not just 

now. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are there any cigars and cigarettes made in your dis- 
trict und(ir these unsanitary conditions?— A. No; they are mostly made in shops— 
the cigars in my district. The manufficturo in my district is mostly of lames’ 
underwear, childreirs knee jjants, and clothing, coats, pants, vests, and shirts. 

Q, (By Mr. Litchman.) Ladies’ underwear is made m these unsanitary condi- 
tions that you speak of ?— A. Yes; I have seized several of them, some of the 
most expensive and fine. 

Q. What kind of garments were these 1,500 that you say were dtjstroyed?— A. 
They would take in, I think, in the neighborhoj)d of about 000 pairs of children’s 
pants, 500 jniices of ladies’ apparel; and the balancre wito coats, vests, pants, 
and shirts. About d months ago I received a list from the board of health, 
and I found 1 case that wiis in my district. I went there and asked if there 
was any clothing making in there. They said, “No.” I said, “I will have to 
make an inspection of the house.” They said, “.What for? ” “ Because they say 
there is a case of contagions disease; reported this morning, and my impression is 
there is some clothing making here.” I went through the house, and on the second 
floor I found a lady coming out, and as she came out she closed the door; but as 
she did so I saw some clothing hanging around on the walls inside. She wanted 
to lock the door. I said, “ You can not do that; I want to go in to see what is in 
here.” I went inside and found 1 25 ladies’ petticoats and different parts of ladies’ 
wearing apparel of the fiiu'st material. S(mie of them were afterwards found to 
range in price from $25 to $50. A child had been taken from the room right 
undeni(;citn with diphtheria. Ho we had the goods all taken and confiscjited and 
sent to the liospital and burned up. The owner stated tliat it was a kind of hard- 
ship on him. I told him I could not help that; he had no business to have cloth- 
ing manufactured in there. I said, “ Do you belong in this country? ” He said he 
had been hero for ten years, but had not become a citizen y(;t. I said, “ Do you 
not know about the law we have in tliis city, in this State? ” Ho said, ‘ ‘ No.” He 
made a strong jilea to save his goods. I said, “ I can not do it; I have to do it 
according to law; the law mves liie the right to take the goods, and I have to do 
it.” I understand that the lioard of health fumigated the articles and saved con- 
sidtTdblo of them; he did not have to stand the loss of all. 

Q. You are assisted in your work, as far as they are able, by the representatives 
of the garment workers’ union? — A. Yes; the garment workers’ union help ns 
considerably. 

Q. By giving you information f)f unsanitary comlitions?— A. Yes. 

Q. Aiul assisting with general information?— A. W‘s. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy . ) Have you ever followed a large lot of garments— ready- 
made clothing— from this district to largo clothing houses in Philadelphia?— A. I 
did, and siezed tht'm in the stores. 

Q. Is that work going on all the while?— A. It is not now. 

Q. There are no goods made in your district for the large clothing houses?— A. 
Oh, yea, there are goods made, hut under better conditions. Sometime ago— I 
guess it would bo a year ago— there was a house in the slum district where there 
were two cases of diphtheria— two children— and one was dead. I went into the 
house and found about 125 pairs of children’s pants lying on the bed of the child 
with dii)htberia. I asked the woman w’here she got the work and she could not 
speak English, so I took her ^^’ith me and she showed me where she got the goods. 
In the meantime, while I was out, another member of the family took the goods 
and was trying to make away with them. I came to the store where she got the 
goods from, and going up the stairway I met the other member of the family 
coming up wuth the clothing and 1 siezed it and took in that 125 and about 100 
pairs more of pants that were alongside of them and sent them to the hospital, 
and I believe they were burned up. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you think of any further stateuuuit?— A. No, 
(Testimony closed.) 
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TSSHMOITT OF HRS. T. H. STXOHDS, 

JUibor editor of ilte Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The special Rnbcommission met at the Manufacturers’ Club, pursuant to rweBS, 
at 2.22 p. m,, Mr. Clarke presiding?. At 4.05 ji. m. Mrs. T. H. Symonds. of Phila- 
dt;lphia, was introduced as a witness, and, iK'in*^ duly swvirn, testified as follow’s: 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkk.) What is your full name and jKist-oftlce address?—A. 
Mrs. T. H. Symonds, 1100 Market street, Philadelphia. Pa. 

U. Occupation.— A. Lalwir editor of the Philad(‘lphia Impiirer. 

Q. How’ long have you been lalKu* editor ()f the Inquirer?— A. For about 1 year 
or 15 months, but I *hav(* been in the luwvspaiicr business for 12 years on other 
pa^iers. 

Q. Are you acquainted with those jMirtion.s of Philadelphia where the manu- 
faeturt' of anything is carried on in tin* homes?— A. I am. I sp(*nt my childh(H>d 
and young w’omanhorKl in that district and w’ent to school tln*re. at least in a part 
of it. 


Q. Pl(«ise proceed in your owm w'ay to descrilie the conditions th(?re and the 
methods of that employment, and give any suggestions for theiv improvement 
that <u’i'ur to you.— A. The testimony that I have to give will be larg(‘ly, of course, 
in indorsement of what has bOen said by Mr. IMilligan. Mr. Lapjiin, and Mr. 
Hught's. My visits to that i>art(d‘ the city liave been, so far as sweat shops are con- 
C(‘rned. in connection with my w’ork as a* newspui>er reiiorter. I can go back and 
remember that district, as I say, in my childhood and young w’omanhood, before 
the foreign pojmlation came there, wiien it W’as entirely dilTeri'ut. I think it was 
Mr. Milligan wiio spoke alsiut the tiim* when the (lerman tailors largely con- 
trolled the clothing industry. I renn*mber that time, when there w’asnotany 
such tiling as this sw’eatmg system, and wiien the clothing industry W’a.s controlled 
l»y pist that sort of people. The sw(*a.ting .system has b(‘en. 1 tliink, as you will 
see from tin' testimony ( »f Mr. Lapjnn and ^Ir. Milligan, a sort of an (‘N'olution. The 
original sw’eater, as I understood the term in the swi'at shoji, and as 1 gne.ss a groat 
many other-s have too. was very much on the stylo of the home wmrker now’. The 
sweating was surrounded wit h veryuimii the same bad conditions. Tilings liavo 
changed now’, and it is tlie home w’f)rk(‘r who is a menaci* to tin* community, and 
not the HW’eat shops. Very recently, within the last y(*ar, 1 was around to some 
of the sweat slioiis, as well as to the homes of the home w’orki’rs, with Mr, Lappin 
and some ladies of the Civic Ciub. Tlie CiAic Club is a Philadeljdiia organization 
of W’omen w’lio take an interest in civic matters of all sorts, and they had made 
arrangements W’ith Mr. Lappin, lieing interest,ed, as part of their W’ork, in taking 
np thissweat'shiq) system, to take them around; and 1 w as permitted to go around 
as a reixirter for my papt*r. The sw’eat shops I found were really w’ell lighted and 
well ventilated factories; that is what they amount to, A man w’ho runs a sweat 
shop, as I understand it, goes to the big cloihing manufacturer and gets large 
quantities of clothing. Then he rents a place. The factory laws of tlie Stoto of 
Rmiisylvania are good, and they have been so admirably caiTied out that this man 
is coiiijielled to rent a place that will come up 1 1 the reipiin’inents of the factory 
department so far as ventilation and light and tlie number of cubic feet of breath- 
ing Hjiace and all tliut sort of thing is concerned. And I found those H\yeat shops 
I think almost without exception to be light and well ventilatwl and airy places. 
It w^as different with the home workers; the conditions there were had. But I 
want to say right here that, considering the amount of tcrriti>ry to be covered bv 
the factory inspectors, I think the results they accomplish are simply wonderful. 
In going around I found several places that w’ore not as good as they might be, 
although on the day that we happened to go around w’l? did not find as bad con- 
ditions as I know exist. I do not know of my ow’n knowledge , by seeing them, but 
the day we happened to go around, as I said before, the conditions were bad, but 
they were not so bad as 1 know they are. The home workers I consider a menace 
to the community. All that Mr. Lappin, especially, and Mr Milligan and Mr. 
Hughe.s have said about the bad conditions is true, about the prevalence of 
disease, about the filthy conditions- 1 do not know whether ani^ of them touched 
on that, but there w’’ere one or two ugly places that we went in, I suppose, of 
course, the woman of the house was not to blame. The prices paid are very low 
and the workers have to begin early and work late, and they generally have pretty 
good sized families, and a woman under those conditions can not he expected to 
keep her place clean. The children were dirty and the women were not any too 
clean. And while, as I said before, the conditions were not so bad perhaps as 
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some thal; I have heard of, I am sure none of the gentlemen present would want 
to wear any clothing made in those places. You would not want to wear cloth- 
ing made by people who live there as they do, that have not had a bath probably 
since they were washed as babies. And that is the condition with a good ipany 
of the Russian clothing people down in that section; they are not at all clean. I 
did not see any goats or chickens or other live stock the day I was around, but we 
did not happen to drop into the place where they had live stock. The conditions 
were in a ^eat many cases as I say. The personal apx)earanc6 of the people 
showed that they did not have any ^eat regard for cleanliness of person, and I 
think that is a very bad condition of affairs. 

0. Is the x>opulation in that district very dense?— A. It is very dense. 

Q. Can you tell about the size of the tenements occupied by a single familv?— 
A. Well, the houses that I happent‘d to visit, and the majority of the houses in 
Philadelphia in the slum district— they are now going to have apartment houses on 
the New York plan— but a majority of the houses down there are old dwelling 
houses that are totally unsuitedfor the pun) 08 e to whic;h they are put; and I have 
been in places in which I am sure the whole family could nol have occupied more 
than 2 rooms— that is. a room for tlie manufacture of the clothing and then a room 
that was used for general living xmrxioses. 

Q. Are there mmern sanitary conditions in those old houses?— A. That I can 
not say; I should not think so. That would be a matter largely that would come 
under the board of health, I should think. Some of the houses of that sort that 
I have seen seemed to have conveniences on every floor; for instance, a hydrant 
and utilities of that sort are in the hall way; but, of course, there is no attempt at 
having any kind of utilities in each apartment. I have been in some of the 


hou8t)s that have been erecded more recently, that are on the apartment house 
plan. They are not very deep y(»t they manage to have, say, 3 families on a floor. 
The rooms are very small, and those two families have their toilet conveniences 
and their water and that Hoi*t of thing in a given place outside— in the hall gen- 
erally; always in the hall. 

Q. How akmt light? Is that from windows?— A. Through windows; yes. 

Q. Do you know any instances of more than 1 family occupying tne same 
room?- A. No; I cm not say that I do. I think that the factory laws of Pennsyl- 
vania are being so well carried out that I do not see how that thing would be 
possible. That would be against the law, and I do not see how it would be pos- 
sible. Of course there is a good deal of cheating and evasion in this thing by the 
people them8elv(‘8 that tlie factory department can not possibly prevent. Now, 
there was a case not very long ago that wjw brought to a United Labor League 
meeting, a plan, as I understand, under whicli p(*ople in the home workers’ place 
must be inemlHirs of his family. Of courst*, when an in8i)ector goes in these people 
are i)rosumably all members of his family, but still you know there is no way in 
which the inspector can really know that they are. Then . as several of the gentle- 
men have testified, the knowledge of Fiiiglish is very limited among most of those 
workers; in fact, I should say in a majority of them tlie knowledge of English 
is BO Uttle that I do not see how the insjiectors ever get into their brains even 
what they do. 

I indorse what the other witnesses have said, that the force of factory inspect- 
ors is entirely too small. My idea on that point would be that the sweat-shop 
district should be divided into 2 or more districts; I think it would have to be at 


least 2 districts; and the factory inspectors who are put on that particular work 
should have that work and none other. An instance of what tbe factory inspectors 
can accomplish was shown in connection with the bake-shop law. 1 have not seen 
as bad conditions vrith the sweat shoiis as I did with the bake shops. The con- 
ditions there were simply awful. When the law went into operation a number 
of newspaper reporters, myself included, went around with the depnty inspectors 
to these oake shops. The conditions in some of them were horrible. 

Q. Can you describe some of these conditions?— A. There was no regard for 
cleanliness; the floors were filthy dirty, and the boards that were used for making 
nn the dough were filthy dirty, and the toilet places all opened right out from the 
place where the bread was baked, and these were generally in an indescribably 
filthy, dirty condition. 

Q. You are now describing the bake shops in the idnm district or in other parts 
of the city?— A. No; the bake shops largely in the slum district, the bake wops 
tiiat were run in the foreign district. In that district that population has driven 
out the American population. We found a very few, in ^ing around in the 
bake-shop inspections, people, for instance, who owned their houses, and the prop- 
erty has depreciated. They can not sell their property, and tiiey stey there. 
NoW) we fotmd without exception that bake shops run by people of that sort were 
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all right. But I refer to bake shops run by the same class of people who are so 
objectionable in the clothing industrr. Orders were given by the inspector giv- 
ing a certain length of time in whicn the proprietors should comply with tnose 
orders. Then the reporters went around after the time had been ^ven in which 
to comply with those orders had ezmred, and you would be surprised at the 
change. It was simply marvelous. But that law, unfortunately, like so many 
laws on our statute books, had a loophole in it, and it was the same old 
thin^ you know-unconstitutional; so that a law that was working admirably 
was sbiwly of no effect. The big people— the biggest bakers in this town, men 
who had education, if they were bakers, and who ought to have been the verv 
ones to fall in with the spirit and letter of the law— were the ones who foughnt 
in the courts and who succeeded in finding out that it was unwnstituuonal. 
The factory inspectors still continue their rounds with these people, and I think 
they still continue to keep the most of them, at least, in line with sanitary condi- 
tions. But if these ignorant people had known as much as the people who ought to 
have known better knew, it would have simply been a return to the old horrible and 
indescribable conditions. But I belitwe to-day that the bake shops in Philadel- 
phia, through the factory department, are in a very fair condition. As I say, 1 
nave had more experience with the bake shops than I have had with the sweat 
shops, for the sirnide reason that I went back there. I conld see proOTess with 
the oake shops, Ixjcause I went there first when the conditions were so indescrib- 
ably horrible; and then after the limit of time had expirt^d for the enforcement 1 
went back again, and, os I said k^fore, the change was simply marvelous; so you 
see what good factory insiKiction dfH‘8, esi)ecially when it is intelligently and well 
carried out. I believe that the factory department in the State or Pennsylvania 
in its officers is very fortunate. I think from my own i^ersonal knowledge and 
observation that the laws are being carried out as well as they can be. 

Another evil in connection with tho enforcement of factory laws, particularly 
in the clothing trade, is the fact that parents will lie to their chilaren into the 
factories or into the sweat shops to work. It is hard to tell how that is to be 
remedied. Some of the societies in Philadelphia inst now are interested in topics 
ot that kind; labor societies as well as societies pledged for reform are consider- 
ing now the advisability of presenting amendments to llie factory law at this 
coming session of the legislature that will in some way do away with this evil. 
It has been suggested that a child wiio comes k^foro a magistrate with the par- 
ents — of course, this refers to a minor child under the age of 10— to get the neces- 
sary permit to work, should be compelled to produce either a record from the 
church m which it was baptized, provided it was a Christian- of course, that 
would not apply to the Jews— or tlie schcMd record of the child’s mlmission to the 
primary school. Of course, the school records contain the age of the child at the 
time it was admitted. And this is one of the things that w^aa suggestt-d to over- 
come that evil, because it does not only apply to the city of Philadelphia and to 
the industritis carried on here, but it apj»lie8 everywhere. I found it ai)i)lied in 
the same way in the coal remons to the breaker boys. Where the parents want 
to put their children to work, they do not hesitate about a little thing like telling 
a lie. I do not know whether they excuse themselves by not knowing tliat thw 
are doing so solemn a thing as taking an oath or how, hut they do get their chil- 
dren generally into factories to work. 

Then there is another point. Of course, as a woman I am more particularly 
interested in the women and children in factories. Another suggestion has been 
made. The law of the State of Pennsylvania has certain restnctions. A child 
‘must have attended school so long, and the child must know bow to read and 
write. I think the other witnesses will bear me out that there have been cases of 


substitution, where a child who could not speak English at all has been personated 
by Borne other child. How you will get over that I do not know, but there is 
one thing that conld be done. In some cases the magistrates are disposed to take 
too much for granted. A parent who is avaricious or perhaps suffering from the 
stress of poverty will go before the magistrate and the magistrate takes it for 
granted that the child can pass the requirements so far as reading and writing. 
Now, the suggestion has been made that in all cases where a minor child that 


way comes wlore the magistrate, especially if he has cause to believe that the 
parents are deceiving him either through avaricionsness or through the stress of 
poverty, that he pimc up a book and see if that child can really read or write, 
^ot is another thing in the line of suggestion. 

There was something said here about the immigration laws. 1 do not know 
whether 1 ought to say anything about that or not, but that is a much-vexed ques- 
tion, a quests that is agitating within the labor union. When one goes down 
^to the dum districts and sees the conditions that those who have gone theresee. 
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one feels like indiscriminately and rigidly barring immigi'ation entirely for a 
stated period of years. That has been, I think, a suggestion that has been made 
a numoer of times in the past. Still , at the same time , when you take the broader 
view that after all the majority of us, jierhaps our parents direc^tly or some of 
our forbears, not so very remote, have come to this country; of course, they 
were a different class of immigrants, I will admit that, but still they came to this 
country and it seems hard to shut out otluT people. 

There should be an enlargement of the fjw;tory force, by all means, and the 
assignment of as many inspectors as are necessary in the judgment of the chief 
fadwiw inspector to the slum district to do the work right. It is done right 
aemrding to the limited force now, but, as the gentlemen have said to you, it is 
imiioHsible to make the inspection of a manufactory imu’c than once a year. It is 
impossible to go into the place of the home-worker perha])H more than once a year. 
Yon can readily understand that if the inspector goes to a ])lace to-day and he can 
not go around again for a year, and if this is known by tlie workers and they know 
certainly that he does not get around every week or every month, abuses may 
creep in for which the factory department are blamed, and for whi(;h they are 
not at all to blame. You can understand how that might Ik\ how a man might be 
complying with all tho (;onditions satisfactorily when the inspector made his 
visit, an tlnm, trading on the fact that the inspector might not get around for a 
long time again, when tlm inspcictor s back was turm'd and ho knew he could not 
get there, he might simply not be so particular in a good many points. 

You made some imiuny on the sulgect of whether cigars or cigarettes were 
manufactured in the bmeiiK'nt district. I do not know anything about that, but 
I was going to make two suggestions in the line of bettering conditions, from the 
labor union standpoint. One was tlumnion label on goods. I think it will not 
be disputed that the union lalwd of the (ngannakers has done away with that evil 
largely. Now, so fur as womerrs underwear is con<H;rn(‘d, there is an organiza- 
tion known as the Consumers’ League. There are houses in this city that handle 
goods bearing those labels. Those labels, either of tho Garnu'iit Workers or the 
Consumers’ League, are not p<‘nniHtMl to bo used on garments that are not made 
under at least fair conditions; and I know that several of the big firms in this 
city are, through tho influence of tho Consumers’ L« ‘ague, handling underwear 
bearing that label. You may have to pay a little inim) for tht‘ goods that have 
the sanitary conditions— I do not know about that^bnt you are at least sure that 
they are made under good conditious. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What safeguard have you that the lalnd will not be 
counterTeited?— A. In the Stale of Pennsylvania there are several gentlemen who 
are serving terms in jail (►r have i)aid li(‘avy tim‘8 for that thing. Tho cigar 
makers in particular have tluir label protected, and are on the alert, so that they 
have brought suit and btM'u successful in gaining convictions. It is an offense 
against the State law to counterbat the label. 

Q. Wliat saf (‘guard have you that the label will not be put upon goods made 
unaerunwmitary conditions?— A. The union is sup])osed 1o have control of the 
label and of the officials of tho union, and if tin* union itself is honest I do not see 
how the label could pass from tlu^ hands of whoever has it in the union into bad 
hands if the union carried out its principles. 

Q. The label is delivered to the luanufacturer, is it not?— A. Yes. 

Q. If the manufacturer is having goods made in that way and simply uses the 
laliel to 1)6 attat^hed to them, of course yon can apply tlie remedy to find it out; 
but if you do not find it out how are you going to know?— A. Yon are going into 
something that is a little too deep for mt'; I have not studied it up. 

Q. Can you give any further information in relation to this Consumers' Lea^e, 
its scope, and its object?— A. I can not give as much information as I should like 
to; it is national in character. 

Q. Is it an organization fostered and encouraged by tho American Federation 
of Labor?— A, It is indorsed, like all gi^nl measures are, by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor— all good nu'asures for the amelioration of the working people. 
The Consumers’ League lal>el represents the consumers. The women wno are 
Interested in the Consumers’ League lal)el are largely women of means, women 
who have money to spend. 

Q, Do you think that restrictive legislation on immigration, much more drastic 
tlm we now have, would be supported by the labor unions?— A. The labor unions, 
as far as my observation goes, and I think as your own has, are not a unit on that 
question. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) They are almost a unit as far os the leaders are con- 
oenied who have testified before the oommiasion.— A. They may be, but yet the 
rank and file are divided, for this reason, that so many of them are dir^ foreigners 
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themselves, and they feel this, that they have gotten into this country and bettered 
their condition, and it does not seem exactly the thing to sav, “ I am in, but you 
can not come in;” and this is a free country too, or at least it is suppos^ to be, 
where we can all have life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness, 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you found this fact, that some of the most 
strenuous advocates of further and the most drastic restriction of immigration 
have been men that were naturalized citizens themselves, immigrants themselves 
in the first generatioTi?~A. Oh, I have found that all along the line. I liave 
found that in these patriotic swieties. ♦A good many of the men who are so 
awfully American and want to reject everything that is foreign are generally 
just one remove themselves. You will find tha^ all along tin* line. 

(By Mr. Clarke.) Let me inquire before you phs’cmmI whether you Is'long 
to a tra(ie union yourself?— A. I do. 

Q. So you have inside knowledge^ of what you are siK^aking of?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What nave the Consumers’ League accomplished in 
the city of Philadelphia? — A. In the city of Philadelphia they have succiH'dcKl in 
getting fair accommodations in a number of stores. They have what they call a 
white list. The lalsd is only one part of their w’ork. For a firm to l)e on the wliite 
list of the Consumers’ League they imist ob8er\'e certain hours, and they must 
provide seats for their em])loyee8, and there are other conditions conceniing the 
work that they must live up to. 

Q. Do large department stores, for instance, give tlu^ Consumers’ League a 
guaranty that the clothing to be sold in that store was made under g<H)d sanitary 
conditions?— A. I presume if they get the lalK*l of the Consumers Leagm^they 
must answer those requirements. 

Q. Do they put the lal)el on any goods in many stores?— A. Yw, I have seen it. 
Tlio Consumers’ League label only a])plies to women's wear. 

(J. Only a women s affair?— A. Yes, it is a women’s affair exclusively. 

(J. (By Mr. Litchman. ) But the oiM»raiion of it is that if you get it apidied to 
women’s wear the conditions, of course, apply generally in the store?— A. Yes. 

Q. Like the seating of clerks?— A. Oh, yes; they would havo^to. 

There is another thing I w’ant to siH‘ak about, and that is, as I said Isffore, the 
loopholes that seem to lie so often found in beneficial legislation. I do think that 
the alien contract-labor law should lie more rigidly enforced. It soiuns to mo that 
there are too many loopholes found in that. Now, we have liad rectuitly hero in 
Philadelphia a very case in point— the lace workers’ affaii*. That seems to bo the 
trouble. We put laws on the statute Isioks and after w(* g(‘t them there some- 
body that does not want them to be enforced wull hire a lawycT— he has to bo a 
smart lawyer, of course — and he proceeds to find that the h^gislation is not worth 
the space it takes up in the book, 

Q. Do you think a law can be enforced which is not sustained by public senti- 
ment?— A. I think that public sentiment aids the enforcement of the law without 
question, whether it comd be enforced or not without public sentiment. 

Q. If there is a divided sentiment among the trade nnion leaders, which has 
proved itself so powerful in other directions, is not the enforcement of the alien 
contract-labor law handicapped by that influence?— A. I think may Is^ it is; I 
think possibly it is. 

Q. Would it not cease in some degree if some educational work could be done 
in the trade unions to sustain the contrac^t-labor law?— A. 1 suppost) it could. Of 
course, on all these questions I have not made a study of them; it is simi^y as 
they have app^red to me in connection vrith work I have had to do. I tmnk 
they are questions we should all study. The trouble is, wo do not do it. 

(J. Having referred to these lace workers, will you elaliorate that just a little 
so it will be intelligible in your testimony?— A. Well, the lace makers themselves 
who are affected— that is, the operatives in Philadelphia— presente<l very volumi- 
nous testimony, which I have not read yet. I believe that the ^iiit on which 
they were admitted was that it was an entirely new industry. Now, I believe 
that we have lace-curtain operatives and lace makers right in the city of Phila- 
d^pbia who can do just that sort of work, and I want to further say that there is 
not a better labor organization in the city of Philadelphia in a good many partic- 
ulars than that same lace-curtain operatives’ union. Strange to say, they are 
largely foreign; we have very few American workers; they are mostly English, 
coming from the lace-making districts of England. But the nnion itself is an 
admirable one, well conducted in every way ; and my e™rience with the mem- 
bers as delegates to the United Labor League, of which 1 am a delegate, and was 
at one time secretary, is that they are in all points intelligent and fully up to the 
best of Americans. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clakkk.) Can you tell how long the industry of making lace by 
machinery has been carried on in Philadelphia?— A. No, I can not. 

Q. It is comparatively new, is it not?— A. It is. I do not know exactly what 
you mean by comparatively new. 

Q. Say within 10 years?— A. Yes, I suppose it is as recent as that. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you find the conditions in this congested district 
that you spoke of— that is, the sanitary conditions in the homes and surround- 
ings— to be far different from what they are in the ordinary Philadelphia 
mechanic’s home?— A. Oh, I should say lo. 

Q. This city has the name of the city of homes?— A. Yes. 

Q, And that proceeds from the excellent custom prevailing here of individual 
homes?— A. Yes; that is it. 

Q. But that condition is hardly iwssiblo in this section of the city to which 
you refer?— A. We never liad that condition until this Russian and Itmian immi- 
gration began. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you think of any further statement to make?— A. 

o; there is nothing 1 can think of. 

(Testimony closed.) 


PIIILADELVJUA, Pa., December JS, l!m. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. GEOEOE V. GEESSON. 

President of Manufacturers' Club, Philadelphia. 


The subcommission lieing in session at the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, 
Mr. Clarke nresiding, Mr. George V. Cresson appeared as a witness at 4.44 p.m., 
and, lieing first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name.— A. George V. Cresson. 

Q. what is your pos^office address?— A. Eighteenth and Allegheny avenue. 

Q. What is your business? — A. Manufacturer of transmission machinery, 

' <J. What kind of machinery dot^s transmission machinery comprise?— A. Well, 
there is quite a variety. The principal thing in transmission machinery is the 
shafting, the liearings, pulleys, couplings, clutches, and a groat variety of special 
things connected with the same thing— that is, you have an enormous quantity 
of different tilings in the way of pulleys, a great many different kinds of bear- 
ings, clutches, and so on. It is known us transmission machinery. We have 
adopted that after a good many years; have been at it about 40 years. 

^ What is the name of your film or company ?— A. (4eorge V. Cresson Company. 
How long have you lieen established in Philadelphia?— A. Since 1859. 

Where do you find a market for your goods?— A. All over the world. 

I You export then?— A. Everywhere. 

,, You have agencies in foreign countries?— A. No; we sell our goods through 
commission houses, and our own men travel, 

Q. You sell to manufacturers chiefly?— A. We sell to anybody who uses shaft- 
ing, principally manufacturers, yes. 

Q. Youmay state wliatever you choose to in regard to the magnitude of your bus- 
iness, the amount of capital employed, and the number of hands employed.— A. 
Our capital is $500,000, and we do a business of $700,000 or $800,000 annually. 

J . Are your employees all men?— A. Principally men; we have a few young 
es in the office as clerks, stenographers and typewriters, but the rest are men 
and boys. 

Q. Do they work by piece or week?— A. Both, 

Q. How are the larger number employed?— A. We have about 400 hands. They 
are employed, I think, more by the week. W e have quite a large number of piece- 
workers, and they are continually increasing. It has become a necessity to work 
by the piece in certain parts of our work. 

Q. Are yon able to state about what their wages average?— A. The men aver- 
age about $14 to $15, and the boys will average from $5 to $8. 

Q. You manufacture from the raw material or from the partially finished prod- 
uct?— A. Our raw material is pig iron and steel— manufactured that much; bars 
for the shafting and pig iron for the castings. We finish it after that— cast the 
Skatefial and turn the bars. 

O. After getting beyond the foundry, is most of the labor in tending maohin- 
erp— A. A great deal of it, yes. 

Q. Jb your labor organize?— A. I do not know. We have had considerable 
d i aons rio n about thaty but we never make much trouble about the organixatioii. 
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We are willing to have it either way, just bo they attend to their btusinees. We 
do not bother wem mnch, and they do not bother ne mnch. 

Q. Have you had any labor difficnltiesT^A. No; never had a ntrike eince 1 have 
been in btuamess. 

Q. Are moat of your employees American citizens?— A. Quite a number, yea. 
We aim to have them as much as possible. We bring up our own Iwys, principally. 

Q. Do many of them own homes?— A. A many, yes. 

Q. In the city or a little out?— A. Both. We are about 8 miles from here, and 
they live around there. We moved there from Eighteenth and Hamilton streets 
about 12 years ago; were there 23 years. Our company was incorporated in 1892. 
Of course it takes a little time for a man to accumulate enough money to buy prop- 
erty, and I do not know how many of them have bought i)roi)ei*ty, but I 
they are all thrifty men. We give them steady emplovment from one end of the 
year to the other, and they never have to lose a day. W o have never had to stop 
our works for want of work, even during the last 10 years. 

Q. Does your e^irt business give you knowledge of the conditions of the 
manufacture of similar gorsls in other countries?— A. Not particularly, because 
we have very little to do with that kind of iK'ople. We never liave had occ^asion 
to inquire into what they manufacture for, and we liave generally lieen pretty 
fully able to meet the market. In fact, we have sent our g(K)d8 right into Bir- 
mingham and all parts of England and Gotland. 

Q. How are you able to sell there, by having a different or superior article or 
mairing a lower price?— A. No, we only make one quality and never sell for any 
other price. 

Q. Do you make goods esiiedally for those markets?— A. Our regular goods. 

Q. The same class of goods?— A. we are the liest manufacturers in the country, 
and we do it as such. 


Q. Are many of your employees immigrants from those countries?— A. Wehave 
very few English; quite a number of Irish, (Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, and 
not very many Italians— we have Poles. We have different kinds, but we make 
a selection of our hands and keep them a good while. Wo do not have many 
coming and going. 

Q. Were they trained to your industry liefore you employed them?— A. No; 
they came along as lalxirers and w^o trained them to suit oin*HelveH. 

0. Are you president of the Manufacturers’ Club?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are you in a general W'ay familiar with the manufiwturiug industry in 
Philadelphia at the prosont time?— A. Yes; we come in contact with them all — 
every kind of i>erson in the manufacturing line. 

Q. What do you say as to its i>ro8]H!rity as compared with any other period that 
you might wish to compare it with?— A. I should say at the jire.'VJiit time it is rising. 
It has lieen a great deal lower in some branches. There is a very fair business. 
In certain branches, for instance, the cotton trade has nearly died out hero; the 
iron trade and steel is very busy, and foundry wftrk is busy. 

Q. How does this condition compare with that from 185*3 to 1897?— A. During 
that time we had about half as many hands as we have now. Homo businesses 
were entirely closed and some have not recovered from that yet and some never 
will recover. The withdrawal of the nrotetdive tariff was so \iolently felt here 
that many TMKiple have even felt that tnere never would lie any business again. 
That was the nme we began to export. That is what kept us going. If we had 
had to depend on the business we had before that time, we would have had to close 
our works. 

Q. Were industries which of themselves might not be very dependent upon 
protective duties in the same boat with others and suffering?— A. Well, one 
depends on the others a good deal. You could hardly say that any liusiness was 
prosperous. It was very remarkable in its unanimity in that way. 

Q. Is it your opinion that this depression was cau.sed by the tariff which 
existed then or by some financial laws which existed then?— A. I think it was 
dependent entirely on the tariff change. The business had l)een adjusted to the 
tariff arrangement all through from one end of the country to the other. It was 
about the same, so far as I could see, as if the bolt had been withdrawn and the 
trap went down and everybody with it. It was the most extraordinary thing 1 
ever saw. 

Q. Do yon think the protective tariff which you think enables you to prosper in 
your home market stands in yonr way at all in building np an ei^rt tmer— A. 
No; and I will tell you why that is. You see during the time of the great dqnres- 
skm we were oblige to manufacture very cheaply in order to exfart. Before 
that time we could export on quali^, but we had enough to do at home and we 
did not care about it. All the mills m this town were running fnU time, and we 
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had as mucli as wo could do to keep our own liome market right here in Philadel- 
phia Bupi>liod. When tluj change took place, or rather when the symptoms took 
place, it was very similar to what was seen here just iKjfore this present election. 
A man would begin to lin<l his business did not pro8j)er, and ho would begin to 
pull out. He would stop buying, and then everyone would cease. 

Tliere is never a time during the ordinary business times, w'hen business is in 
full flow, that there are not mills building. Now our principal business is in 
building mills, and as H(xm as (‘ver the mills stopjKMl building, of course there was 
no business here. TIk'h we were obliged, in order to get business, to start an 
eittindy different way of g(*tling it, and thi^ way I did it was this: We found we 
had only one mill in the place to Imild, and that was a very extraordinary thing. 

built ii, large shop, where we e.ould take in very large work — the kind of work 
We could diH])()s^of — to ke('i) our foundry running, and that work was what made 
us able to carry on the husiuess during the d«‘})ression. W(i could not make any 
money*,’ it was nu'rely keeidng tlu; nwn going— keejnng our organization together. 
Of tJfturse that was soiiK'whut of a n(‘W business, and it was somewhat of an 
exiMUisiife thing to enlarge th(i works in that way, ami we were also obliged to 
put in the tools to finish tliis larg<nvork: and all th(*se things combined rendered 
the business done not very ])rot1tabl(‘. 

The main thing about running a business is something like water coming out 
of a spigot. If you stop it off anywhere, it doe.s not i nn out. With ns it is a very 
small profit, not as in m«»st busiiu’ss; onrs is a very close business. When I tell 
you I built that works at Eighteenth and Allegheny av('nne to save 10 ])er cent, 
and that wo saved mor(‘ than 50 percent a year, and yet we do not make more 
than 10 ])er cent, you can imagine liow close it is. 

Yousjioko of finances; if the fiii{mc(s are not so that pi'ople will lend their 
money irecily — of course everybody is more or less iud(‘bt('d to financial people 
for the siiH'ws of war, so to S]»eak — it makes a check in the lni'^im'ss and nothing 
mils freely; the luotits arc‘ danimed up. Now. to illustrate that : During the time 
that there has been this political buirier here— I call it harrier, because it is about 
the same thing— husiuess has fallen off in two ways. Tluu’e hardly ever has been 
a time when it. was so difficult to make colI(*(’tions. Just Ixd’ore ‘it was decided 
that Mr. McKinley was to he eloctinl iieople absolutely would not order, and they 
held on to all tlie money they laid; apiiarently that seemed to be the ri'ason. We 
never had so much money out, hut W(to unable to get wliat wa.s coming to us. 

(J>. You refer to this year? — A. Just now; y<‘s. The nio.st important thing of 
all in this country is to have this ixeitical hnsme.ss <‘ntir<‘ly separated from the 
business of the country. The business of the country should be on a different 
basis altogether from anything that could lx* affcctixl by politics, and until we can 
get that done I do not si'e how w’e can havii stea<ly business. Every change is 
felt by busincvss men and jiarticulaily tlu‘ manufacturer. 

(^. If the tariff could be amended in a b»w respects from time to time as might 
be suggested by economic changes, witlioiit bein^ generally revised, and if the 
some policy of tariff could be preserved, would legislation of that sort injure busi- 
ne88?~A. 1 understand you to say that if the changes were iiiad(' gradually? 

O. Yes; from time to time as economic changes suggest?— A. Yes; my opinion 
is that is the only way to do it; I do not believe there is any other way to do it 
and do it properly. I have advocated and felt more and more for years that the 
sooner we can get at that thing the iK*ttcr. As I understand the way the tariff is 
altered now, a large iiumber of mamuacturers go down to Washington and advo- 
cate their special, particular husinoss and try to get the tariff placed as high as 
possible on it. I do not think it is of any advantage to them. I know it would 
not be in our business. As far as we are concerned personally, we are not at all 
affe(ited by the tariff. You might say vre are affected imlirectly by the w'ay it 
affects our customers. F or instance, the wool man , if he has his business stopped, 
can not order any of our gwuls; the cotton man the same way, and so on. I^w. 
in case there is a certain amount of leeway given that man to understand what is 
going to happen, he can provide a way to arrange his business: but if the thing 
comes on witli a crash, it leaves hin in the air, so b) sjieak, and he does not know 
whaj; to do. ^ That is the effect of this inct^ssaut figuring with the tariff in a large 
way, I believe, as far as I can sw in the matter, that there have been a great 
many more changes in certain things in the t4iriff than there has been any busi- 
ness necessity for. I am not at all an advocate of a high tariff. I think that as low 
a tariff as we can pet along with, affording a fair profit, is what the manofactiirers 
of this country ^vlll prosjier under, 

Q. You believe in naving it protective, but not unduly protective?— A. No; Ido 
not believe anyl^y shoiud have the advantage in tot way. It creates a bad 
oondition of a ff ai r a m regard to the enormous amount of money a man makes at 
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one time, and when that is all cut off he has been demoralized by that operation. 
He gjets in the habit of spending more money than he did and tiian he ought -to 
and is apt to lose his busmess entirely. 1 have known of many instances of it, I 
have seen it in this club; where men used to spend thousiinds of dollars they can 
not now si^end so many pennies. A good many have left hero because of their 
being absolutely without means. Some of the priiici])al men here when I first 
came to this club have suffered in that way, ana I mention this simply as being 
a ^pical place where we see the different kinds of manufacturers. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhaji. ) Do you know of anyway of amending the tariff w^- 
out opening the whole tariff schedule?— A. The (inly way I could answer tnat 
question would be this: If I find a part of my hnsiiu'ss does not pay, I make it 
pay. If tliere is too much tanff on one thing, why not have it changed so as t^hp 
within bounds and be reasonable? ' ^ ^ 

C^. But do you not know the whole tariff is subject to amendment the mipute 
you take it ui) to amend one paragraph?— A. Tliat is a legal ixfint I do not mow 
anything alsmt, but I think it is a v{*ry bad thing if it i.s .so. ♦ 

Q. Your opinion is tlmt we should takt? t!n‘ whole tariff (piestion out of pflitics? — 
A. I think it should b(» made a bn8ines.s (juestion. 

Q. You would place it in such a body as the British Board of Trade, where 
they could make (dianges to fit conditions?— A. The British have always had t£e 
advantage ovtT ns in that way. 

Q. And we are not able, of course, to d(^ it as long as we are under the present 
constitution? — A. The conslilution ought to he changed then. 

Q. You said you did not know much about these labor organizations, whether 
there were union men in your plant or not; that yonrs was an open establish- 
ment-men belonged to organizations who were Vonr worldngmen and there 
were others who (lid not. Did we understand you that way?— A. I should say 
this: I hav(^ never interfercnl with my men in* anything they wanted to do. I 
considered they were American citizens and knew !)(*♦, ter tliaii I did what they 
wanted. ^ If I fcnind a man was making trouble so that we could not run our bus- 
iness easily, I would say to him, I wisli you would not do this; it is causing 
troubh', and I should think you w<»uld kimvv enough not to discuss subjects like 
that during working hours, ‘l)ecauso you n<>t only stop yonr own labor but that 
of all who listen to you. W(‘ have never had any trouble (‘xcept with a few new 
hands, and under thosc^ circumstances I would say, We do not m^t'd your wjrvices 
any more, and that was tin; end ot it. Now. of coiirs(‘, you will meet with men 
who will want to create trouble. Tlunv is a man here— *1 do not recall his name' 
now — who came to our place one day and said he would like to go tlirough the 
shop md talk to our hands. He was the chief man, as I understand, in the 
organization here of machinists. 1 was not then^ at the time, bnt lie saw my 
superintendent, and had a talk with him. He told him that there was no businesB 
in nis going through our shop and talking with our men for the imriiose of talWng 
politics or anything (‘ls(s and uft<‘r consiclerable discussion he concluded we were 
right. Now that man has been there tiiiu* and time again to see aliout this mat- 
ter. I do not know what he is doing now, hut he appears to be in a state of partial 
quiescence; but lie is one of tho.se jieoph; whose business it is to stir up the work- 
ingmen and get them dissatisfied witli what tlu!y are doing. 

Now we had a delegation from our men a short timi' ago — some of oiir principal 
men, and very nice men they were — 4 or 5 or 6 or 7 of them, and they were told 
that all they had to do was to go back to work and not stop the work while dis- 
cussing the (luestioTi, and we would abide by anything that was done generally. 
In other words, there was no use in them losing their wages or us losing J-heir serv- 
ices, and they did that. 

Q. Was it a question of wages?— A. Not particularly. 

< 3 . Have you raised your wages since thp,.s(i good times came?— A. We raised 
alKiut 20 per cent. 

Q. Y’ou say you have never had any disturbance in your works in 40 years?— 
A. No. 

9- Is it usual for you to have conferences with your workingmen when a^- 
thing occurs there as to wages going up or going down, for instance?— A. We 
do not do it that way. Theie is no particular necessity for it. 

Q. How do you deal with your men usually?— A. The men have largely been 
boys under me. My superintendent was a Iwy of 14 when he came to me. I am 
the oldest one in the place now, and I was jiretty near the youngest when I started 
in the bnsiness. 

9* Yon have a long bnsineas e:^rience and possibljr you know how other 
cities handle their laW. Is not Philadelphia rather sin^lar in the fact that 
it has a kind of i)atenialiBm, whert' a man goes into a suop as a boy and stays 
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through his nattiral life and his sons succeed him?— A. I will say thiSf I think 
PhUaoelphians have a considerable amount of blood in them, and that is all there 
is to it. I mean to say this: I think if a man is treated right he will stay with 
you; if not, he will not. You can lead a horse to water but you can not make 
him drink. I manage my men very successfully. I can handle my men better 
than anylwKly else, because the men have confidence in me. 

Q. You liave always rt'coived them and met any request?— A. Yes, but I have 
Btorqwjd that by changing, when I found it necessary, before they asked. 

Q. Have you advanced wages in the same way?— A. Certainly. 

Q. What is the (jomparativc difference in the scale of wages in the same class 
of work in Ntsw York, Baltimore, Chicago, and Philadelphia? Are they paying 
as high wages here as in New York, Baltimore, and Chicago?— A. 1 do not think 
they aie, but the circumstances and surroundings are entirely different. 

Q. Is 1 he living cheaper?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is your woik steadier?— A. Steadier in our place and in others. We have 
always had a good renutation for making first-class work, and I have had the 
reputation for a numt>er of years of being the leader in my particular line of 
business. Wo got the m eam of the trade and wo are able to pay better wages, 
and yet we do not pay such very high wages, but the men are all treated consid- 
erately and they appre(UHt<i it. I find that men a^ipreciato what you do for them; 
but if a man does not, I do not want him. That is the way I l(X)k at it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) You spoke of an advance of 20 per cent in wages. Is 
that comi)ared with 5 years ag<j?— A. Yes. 

(^. How d(K‘8 it comi»Hro with the wages under tlie Harrison Administration?— 
A. It is a vory important thing to keep wages about the same all the time and 
that is what wo endeavor to do. Now, I think our wages are not a great deal 
higher than they were then. 

Q. Then there was a reduction in the period from 1893 to 1897?— A. We never 
reduce any hands. I will tell you how we do that. We bring up the boys, and 
after the boys get older wo advance them. That created a certain level of w^s 
of all liands. If w(^ do not reduce our men they do not want to be raised. We 
did not reduce ono man during the time we had such dull times. 

Q. Then how do you compare your 20 per cent?— A. These men coming in from 
the outside were raised more and m(»re until we got them to the level of the 
hands we had In^fore. Recollect we had all the old hands and we increased our 
force about double. 

Q. At first they did not receive the full compensation?— A. We never give them 
as much; that is the way we selecit our hands. 

' Q. Your industry then was sjiecially favored in being employed on a class of 
work not so much affected by the dull times?— A. Yes. 

S . (Bv Mr. Tompkins. ) How would the intelligence and efficiency of your labor 
its skill in Philadelphia compare with that of lal)or in other cities?— A. I think 
wo are fully up to that anywhere. 

Q. Has that bt'en brought about more by education and this good fellowship 
between employers and employee or by trades unions?— A. I do not think the trades 
unions have anything U) do with it. I have never taken that into consideration, 
but I think if a l)oy is educated in a certain way he will go on in that way. We 
educate all our boys so they will make good mechanics. We pick them out for 
certain kinds of work and put them where they are going to do the best work, 
and of course we advance them. 1 always consider that the more intelligent you 
make a l>oy the better he is for you. 

Q. Do you work an apprentice system at all?— A. We always have done more 
or less of that. The apprentice system in this town is defective; it should be 
changed, and probably will some day. We never will have it exactly like it was 
before. Under the old apprentice system it was necessary for the employer to 
have his apprentices live in the house with him, and they were taken care of the 
same as members of the family. Of course that is impossible now and we substi- 
tuted this arrangement. But we find that some of the boys m^e mischief. For 
instance, wo took them for S years, and when they had got to be about 8^ years idong 
they would go away and hire as journeymen. W ell , after supplying a good many 
of our friends around with good workmen, we made up our minds we woida 
either drop the one thing or the other. Of course we have some trouble like that 
now, but still not so much. In the old days one person would not do that to 
another; but now it is different, and everybody gets all he can. We have quite 
a number of our boys in a certain part of our shop where we make sort of appren- 
ticee of them, and they generally succeed to foremen and underforemen, and, by 
the way, our Mr. Pessano, who was a boy in our shop, and he is vioe-preeideat d 
the company now and general manager. 
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Q. What proportion of the working {people own and live in their own honses in 
Philadelphia as compared with the wormng people in other manof actnring cities?— 
A. I do not know about that. I Cbuld not say exactly, but the proportion of men 
holding their own houses is pretty large here. 

Q. To what influence is that superiority due mostly?— A« I think it is a great 
advantage for a boy to live in a Wuse and be brought u^) with his father and 
motiier, if thev are the proper kind of ]people, over living in either a tenement 
house or hired house. As many people will tell you , the house is tom all to nieces, 
and it is a very bad example to the boys to have such things as that, ana if the 
men own their own houses they will take care of them and teach the boys to. 

Q. That is not quite the (juestion I intended to ask. How does it come to pass 
that more Philadelphia workingmen own their own houses than men in other 
cities, when they receive on an average somewhat less wages?— A. Ground is cheap 
here and building is cheap. I snp^Kiso this is the cheapest place to build good 
houses of almost any place, and facilities for getting around are excellent. You 
can ride from one end of the city to another for 5 cents. And we have the build- 
ing societies which enable the men to buy a house. 

Q. Is not that a principal reastm , and another tliat regular work is given them?— 
A. Yes; a man is employed 1100 days in the year and has no drawbacks of any kind. 
I have men working with me who have betm working with me for 40 years, and 
plenty of them for 20 and 25 years, and I have 1 man who has never lost a day 
since! have known him, and he has been working for me 35 years, and has worked 
the same t(X)l all the time. I tried to make him foreman and he would not take 
it; he said he would rather work that tool. The other day he had a piece of iron 
to fall on his head and cut hia scalp. I took him to the hospital and 1 had a very 
nice letter from his wife about it. If he had la^en my own son, I could not have 
felt worse. A more faithful man neviu- lived. I was afraid he was killed at first. 

O. In the matter of savings banks, are there snecial facilities for laboring men 
ana do they use them largely separate from the building and loan associations?— 
A. Yes, wo have some of the largest in the country. 

Q. What rate of interest do thcjy pay?— A. About 2 ^ and 8 per cent. You can 
not draw the money out except after so many weeks’ notice. 

Q. Ah between savings banks and building and loan associations, the working 
p(.M)ple save more in a building and loan than in the banks, do they?— A. No; 1 
think it is a better thing for a man to rent his house; it is cheaper than owning 
it. When a man gets used to a house and likes to stay there, they will come 
along and sell it; but if you put the money in a savings bank and keep it there, 
in the long run you will get along Ixitter. The house is constantly in need of 
repair, and you can rent a house cheaiier than you can buy a house. Besides, 
some building associations are not reliatde. 

Q. Does that not apply to banks too?— A. Yes; and sometimes worse. 

Q. One is a system of voluntary saving and the other is a system of more or less 
compulsory saving?— A. The man that buys a house is pretty much that way; he 
must pay for it. 

9- (By Mr. Clarke.) On account of the steadiness of employment in Philadel- 
phia as compared with other manufacturing cities, how do you think the yearly 
wages compare? Are they as high here as they are in New York and l^ltimore, 
etc.?— A. I do not think they are. You mean ec^ualizing things that way? 

Q. I mean all classes of employees. — A. Living is lower here than in any of 
those cities you mention, and it is better, and on that account they do not have to 
pay as much. 

Q. Then is it your opinion that the real wages which they get eventually are as 
hign here as in other American cities?— A. I do not know that there is much dif- 
ference except this: Take a machinist, for instance; we usually pay $15, and they 
may pay $lfi or $18. This trade<union talk of wages and all that Mnd of thing 
has done a great deal to disturb the general aspect of affairs, and I should think 
where there is the most of that— which has not been here— the wages have prob- 
ably increased; but they ^11 find their level aj^n, because it is only a question of 
how much a man can pay to manufacture a thing. We keep a very close account 
of the cost of everythmg we make, a very elaborate cost department, and it would 
be interesting to you to see that, and 1 think it would show you wherein &e care- 
fulness of Philadelphians comes back to them, so they can understand what they 
have gained to a hair’s breadth. 


Q. You think they ^erally keep a closer account of cost than manufacturen 
in other cities?— A. I do not Imow about that; all manufacturers have to do it if 
they want to know where they are. 

<}. How can you keep your help here when business is good in other cities unless 
your wage scale is about the toe as theirs?— A. The men know pretty well the 
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amount they are goin^ to have left in their pockets when they are through, and 
there is not much difference; the cost of living, etc., evens it np. 

Q. Are yon troubled in your business by cancellation of orders?— A. Not very 
much; no. 

Q. Does your knowledge of conditions in the manufacturing industry here gen- 
erally enable you express an opinion as to whether that is a great evil and a 
growing one?— A. Well, yes; I can tell you this much: That there is a good deal 
less of what is called honor in business than there used to l)e. When a man gave 
an ()rd(T, as a goniiral thing he hung to it. Now people think and do differently; 
tlioy will l(niv(3 the man who has the materials l)ought or got a part of the work 
done and go to another, bticause they know it is a question of a lawsuit, and 
there is no pleasure in that, and not much money in it. I think that has been 
brought about as much as anything by the extreme competition— I think unnec- 
essary competition. 

O. If that is so, is it your opinion that consolidation of productive industries 
will tend to abate that evil?— A. No; I think that consolidation of business is 
productive of something worse than that, and it acts in this way, according to 
luy idea: If I am running a business I know all aljout it. It has been said by 
people who are pretty good manufacturers and merchants that when a business 
gets too big for one head to manage it is not managed, and I think that is so. 
There have been a groat many different kinds of business consolidated, and some- 
tim(^8 for a while th(‘y are snccessful, but if you will carefully watch them you 
will find tluiv are not successful unless the man at the head of it is a good deal 
better than the average run of men. In any event, the man at the head of that 
consolidat(wl conc(*rn has a terrible bad life of it. He has to work a |^eat deal 
liardcT, just as much harder than each of those concerns did before. He has to 
bo the head of the whole thing, I have seen these men in many cases jri'adually 
failing until they dropped out; then somebody else tried to do the business, and 
they could not do it,, and the consolidation fell through. I think business should 
1 ki done as it has Imh'ii done to a certain extent, certainly uuth modem improve- 
ments and things of that kind, but the old story will hold good, as it always did. 
You want to g(5t a business done by men of average intelligence, strength, and 
health, so as to stand the racket; then you can run the business right. But con- 
solidations to eliminate exixmses are, I think, a mistake. 

Are you o])posed to trade unions?— A. Not particularly; no. 


1 : 


Have the men in your employ ever attempted to organize into a union?— A. 
Quite a nuiulxT of times there have been people around to stir them up, but they 
have not done much. We have not opposed them except when they interfered 
with the business. 

Q. You seem to have a kindly feeling toward your men. If they were unani- 
mously to arrange to go into a labor union in order to have a voice in the fixing 
of their wages and regulation of hours and conditions under which they work, 
would you be opposed to them doing that sort of thing?— A. It would depend on 
how they did it; how much it bore on us in the way of arbitrarily and unjustly 
interfering with our business. I believe that the consolidation of all the differ- 
ent trade unions and things of that kind is a good thing. It creates intelligence 
in the men. I think if the employers oppose them they conceive the idea that 
there is simething very extraordinary about it and bad for the employers, 
whereas if the employers are fair about the matter the men will see that they are 
fair alKiut as soon as anybody. I think a body of men has a great deal more of 
principle in it than any one man. 

Q. You admit they have a right to have some voice in fixing the wages?— A. 
Absolutely; they are Americans. 

Q. You are aware that the machinist troubles in the United States have been 
largely settled by agreements, and arbitration agreements based on the under- 
standing that there snail be no strikes and no lockouts?— A. In New Zealand they 
have the same thing and thev never have any trouble down there. Every man 
there and every employer is obliged to belong to thermion. 

Q. You are not really opposed to organized labor, then?— A. No; not at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquh ar. ) Where are your chief competing cities in the iron and 
steel business?— A. We do not manufacture iron here much in what you might 
call a big way. The great manufacturing place of iron is between here and Pitts- 
burg, and in Httsburg and Cleveland ana the West. 

Q. Did not Philadelphia at one time have a pretty large Southern trade?— A, 
Tee. 

Q. Have you any command of that trade now at all?— A. Not very much; no. 


Q. What cities have 
Pimburg does a great 


jr cut in on it?— A. Well, I do not know. 1 think 
! that trade; it does in our ^e of business. 
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Q. 8oteMtlMSt«leofBeiiwlYaiiiAi8 0 onoeRiad,k not yoiiriroB 

InisbiMi pretty i^diTidednj>aJM . ^ ^ 

J . AnainaaRistaigandScntmtra There is the Iron Ocmipw 

the Bethlehem Iron Ck>mpaiiy,lmt Pittsburg is the great iron oenter of this 
State and of the United Statea. 

(Teetiinony closed.) 


Phiuloilphu, Pa., DeoemberiO, 1900, 


TESTDIOIY OF ME. FEAMX LBAKI^ 

Jfant^fiusiurer of cottm and linen /ahru», Philaddphia, 

The snboommission being in session at the Manufactnrers* Club, Phi l a delphi a, 
Mr. Clarke presiding, at^ p. m. Mr. Frank Leake appeared as a witness, and, 
being first wy sworn, testifi^ as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please state your name, post-office address, and oooupar 
ti(m.— A. Frank Leake, Philadelphia, Pa.; president of the Star and Orescent 
Mills Company. 

Q. In what line of manufju'ture aie you engaged?— A. The manufacture of 
tuikish towels and kindred pile fabrics. 

Q. Made from cotton?— A. Cotton and linen, sometimes wool and worsted, 
sometimes silk; but the major portion is cotton and linen. 

Q. How long has your business been established here?- A. In ite present form 
since 18^; I have been connected with that line of manufacture since 1876. 

Q. You may or not, as you please, state the capital employed and hands 
employed.— A. The capitalization is $200, (XM); the number of hands about 900. It 
vanes more or less. ^ ... 

i^. Is there another similar manufacturing concern in this city? — A. There are 
in this city and vicinity 3 or 4. 

Q. And many others in different parts of the country ?— A. About as many more 
scjStered about the country. 

Q. Where do you market your goods principally?— -A. In the United States, 
chiefly; we do some little export. 

Q. How do you sell; through commission houses or directly to retailers?— A. 
Direct. 

Q. What is the condition of the trade in your line now as compared with any 
former period with which you may choose to compare it?— A. Well, that is rather 
a broad question. May I ask you to say from what standpoint especially? 

Q. Is the industry at the present time prosperous?- A. It is; yes. 

Has it always enjoyed about the same prosperity that it does now?— A. No; 
it has not. 

Q. Well, now, if you will go on in your own way and explain the conditions and 
the causes as you understand them, it may be helpful in leading up to a conclusion 
as to what changes or remedies of a public character should be applied. — A. I do 
not know that there were any causes tnat specifically affected our bu^ess different 
from any other industry, but we participated in the general depression along ftom 
1898 to 1896, since which time there has oeen a gradual recovery in sympathy with 
other lines. We have no direct or personal grievance in any way; no fault to find 
with present conditions. 

Q. As far as you know, the laws of the country and of the State are am|ue for 
the proper conduct of your business and the enjoyment of reasonable opportunities 
for Ike realization of fair profits?— A. That is quite right, as yon state it. 

Q. Is labor in your line of industry better employed now than it was from 1898 
to 1897?— A. Yes; considerably so. 

Q. Have wages been increa^ as compared with that period?- A. Yes. 

Q. About how much, do you think, generally?— A. In answering Yjjjr 

g uestion I answered for the textile trade gperally . W ages around Philadelphia 
ave increased very largely from the conditions runng around Philadelphia, which 
is rapidly iMWitning a place for the manufacture of high-grade noveltiee and 
specialties in the textile line. This calls for a high class of iu^ed help, and tiie 
remunesration is naturally larger. In our particular trade, while there have been 
increases of about 10 to 15 per cent in the return for labor, 1 think the increiM 
has been rather Imrgw in some other lines. We make so many goods th^can be 
ooipted staple and come in competition wilh the lower cost of liwor in other por- 
tkaini of our own country that we have been unable to re^ond as fully at JOom 
omer trades which are predicated more on the idea of novelty and less of the 
sta^ 

37%^vol 2—18 
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Q. Are yon chairman of the textile section of the Mannfactnrers’ Club?~-A: I 
am not. I am amemoer of the textile section, and 1 am chairman of the sections 
ooimnittee, whlcn nas to do with all the varions trade sections. 

Q. la that position yon have acqnired some special knowledge of the textile 
inmistries other tnan your own?--A. Yes; I have a fair general knowledge of tex- 
tile conditions in tma neighborhood, and, in fact, throughout the country. 

Q. Are you able to mention sp^incally some of the novelties or new manufac- 
tures in the textile industries which have been introduced into Philadelphia within 
recent years?— A. opeaking in a particular way, it is a development in jacquard 
loom products, sucn as upnolsteir goods, lace Curtains, ingrain carpets, certain 
forms of rugs, and that is about all, 

Q. Does Philadelphia lead any other section or city in the country in any of 
these lines?— A. 1 should say that fully 95 per cent, rather more than less, of the 
upholstery manufactured in the United States is made in Philadelphia. About 
the only large mill not located here has recently removed to this locality. I am 
also advised^that aoout 95 per cent of the ingrain carpet— you want to specify 
ingrain because Brussels is made very largely East— is made in this city. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) 'What do you meanby East?— A. I mean New England 
and New York State— east of here. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk. ) Is the lace-curtain industry a recent importation, as it 
^ere?— A. Yes; it is a new buHiness comp 


were?— A. Yes; it is a new huHiness comparatively. ' It has not been running over 
6 or 8 years all told, and the last 6 years have seen its chief development. 

Q. Does the product embrace a considerable variety, or are they chiefly of the 
gr^e known as Nottingham?— A. It is known altogether, I should say, as Notting- 
ham, although there is quite a variety in fineness of texture even in this one line. 

Q. Is there another manufacturer of lace curtains in this State, outside of Phila- 
delphia?— A. Yes; there is one in Wilkesbarre and one in Scranton, that I know 
of; possibly others, 

Q. Do you know of others in other States?— A. I do not. At least I do not now 
recall them. 

Q. Do you know whether or not any of them existed here prior to 1890?— A. I 
have no knowledge of any previous to that period. 

Q. Do you thinK thok industry is succesMul?- A. Partially so, depending very 
lately on the ability of the men who are handling the plants, 

Q. Do they make a product which fairly rivals in quality similar goods pro- 
duced in England?— A, I think the product is fully equal, grade for gr^e. 

Q. Do you know of any complaints in any of these lines of the textile business 
against any particular existing laws or their administration?— A. Referring to 
the lace business, I have heard more or less complaint of undervaluations. 

Q. Is it the belief that the duties are adequate and that it is only a question of 
administering the law?— A. That is my information on that particular industry. 

Q. Do you Imow whether any complaintB have been made to the appraisers or 
to the Treasury Department in reference to undervduations?— A. I have no 
knowledge of such, but I believe there have been, because the men interested are 
of such a class of business men that they would be apt to state their case and 
state it clearly, 

Q. Do you know whether or not any of the people engined in this industry, 
either employers or employed, came from England?— A. In the early ‘stages I 
know that quite a few came out from Nottingham. 

Q. What do you say as to the general prosperity of Philadelphia and the coun- 
try, as far as you can judge it from the standpoint of a business man?— A. I think 
the condition is such that the less attempt in the way of chanm at this time 
the better. We have but fairly got adjust^ to recent economic chants, and it 
idways takes some time to adjust a buriness to new laws and new conmtions,and 
1 think that most manufacturers recognize that no human instrument in the way 
of law can be expected to be perfect, and we would sooner bear the ills we have 
than to rush to others we know not of. 1 think that is the pre^ general con- 
census of opinion. For instance, in the linen trade particularly, the duties on 
linen yams, threads, are quite high as compared with the duties on the flni^ed 
or woven product. The woven product is not protected too highly. In fact, we 
have very uttle of linen weaving in this country. Still I think the protection 
would be ample if the yams and threads were protected a little less highly. In 
other words, if the spinner was willing to divide a little with the weaver, I think 
he could create a market for his yams by inducing weavers to engage in novelty 
work of all sorts, with linen as its basis. The matter is not of such crying 
importance, however, that anyone is liable to take it up and condemn any system 
hecanae of any little inequality that m^ be there. I think that same tidng 
appette at tiniM in the cotton industry. GfeneraUyBp6aking,the<»tton industry, 
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both for yams and finished product, Is properly and sufficiently protected, tot 
where, as is the case with a great many of the products made around Philadel- 
phia, the goods contain a variety of counts and numbers in yams, and the element 
of labor entering into the constraction of the finished product bears a much 
larger ratio to the cost of yams than the ordinary staple product like print cloths, 
sldrtiuga, or sheetings, the protection on the finished article sometimes proves 
inadequate. In other words, the protection on the yam is probably <mite suffi- 
cient ordinarily. It is entirely inoperative from the simple fact that the mwket 
for cotton yams is way below the importing price, but it has occurred within 
this last year that prices for cotton yams have been manipulated, and when that 
occurs it is apt to curtail the market for novelties and things of that kind made 
around Philadelphia, where the manufacturers for the most part buy their yam 
product, because of their changing output, which recjuires one year one class of 
yarn and another year another class of yarn, so that few weavers in Philadelphia 
do their own spinning. They are dependent upon the market, and if that mai'ket 
is subject to manipulation it sometimes happens that the market for the finished 
product is curtailed. That was so to sucii an extent this last year in our own 
particular industry that I was c()m|)elled to withdraw a line of sai^les from 
Australia, where I was just getting my toes in the sand for a little export 
business. 

Q. Are you able to state where most of the cotton yams consumed in Phila- 
delphia are produced?— A. I should BayJ;he larger bulk, and I think, probably, 
the larger value, is made in the South. The finer yams, we will say about fifties— 
the most part comes from New England. 

Q. You speak of prices as having been manipulated. Is that the result of any 
combination or trust?— A. I know nothing further in regard to that than the pub- 
lished report, giving a meeting of the spinners, wherein prices and price lists 
were subject to regulation. That is a matter of public notice in all newspapers 
from time to time. 

Q. Are such meetings and agreements and fixing of price lists a new develop- 
ment in American industries, or have they been common for years?— A. I think, 
human nature being what it is, whenever opportunity offers, it is apt to be taken 
advantage of, and I judge it has always been so since the days of old Rameses. 

Q. Are many goods, either in the line of partially manufactured articles, which 
you finish here, or in the line of the finished product, imported, and do they com- 
pete with your products in Philadelphia? — A. Quite a few are imported. There 
always will be in novelty productions importations of different styles. No one 
man or set of men can possibly produce all the novelties, and very frec^uently the 
question of the construction of a fabric, or the matter of a design, is the con- 
trolling factor in establishing a price, and the weight per pound h^ very little to 
do with the price per yard. 

Q. Do the PhilMelphia manufacturers of fancy goods originate the styles to 
any considerable extent?— A. To a very great extent; to such an extent that 
buyers for jobbing houses— wholesale houses, I will say- and department stores 
in visiting Europe, we will say, to purchase upholstery, very freouently on their 
first visit will load their houses with a lot of foreign des^s which they think 
desirable, but which they find don’t sell in this maricet. Tnis has been the case 
so frequently that quite a few buyers have lost their positions from this mistake. 
The development of the upholstery business in this country has been such that 
in character and extent ana general suitableness of the line it is of original and 
unique value for this ptuiicmar market, and to a greater or less extent this will 
hold with other lines of novelties <*8 the manufacturers study closely the wants 
of the country. 

Q. Are such foreign designs as are thought desirable here quickly reproduced 
here?— A. Yes; the foreign samples are pretty thoroughly scanned, and any idea 
which can be adapted is very quickly caught up— seldom produced in its exact 
form, but the idea^will be embomed in a faerie which is more suitable, or in some 
form which is more desirable in this market. 

Q. Do yra know whether or not any of your textile manufacturers employ 
agents in European manufactnring centers to quickly discover and forward here 
designs that are considered novel and attractive?— A. There are established for- 
agencies for this purpose, which circulate foreign samples in this country. 
They have subscribers here to their works and samples, tot they are only, as a 
rule, to post the manafketurer on the highest state of the art as ruling In the 
vari^ counMes, not necessaoily to copy. 

Q. Then that famishing of novelties has become a buslnees of itself? — ^A. Yes; 
cotoncM by tiie foreigners themsdves, and not specifically employed by any 
individiwls here so te as I know. 
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Q. Hare jowt textile manufacturers experienced benefit from tiie textile 
school?— A. Yee; where they have been wise enongh to appreciate it Many of 
them do. and it is of benefit; bat as it so freqnently happens in other things, the 
gro^^is never without honor except in his own country and among hu own 


Q. What do you say as to the importance of high education in art, particularly 
in designing, and thorough professional education in regard to textile machinery 
and manipmation of material?— A. Its importance can not be overestimated. At 
the same time we who are practicing the arts must keep a^ead of the schools. 
Their curriculum must follow. 

Q. Has the manufacture in the textile industry advanced as far in this country 
as it has in foreign countries?— A. Rather a broad question. The answer wiU 
depend entirdy upon how it is viewed. W e have advanced farther in some ways. 
In other wavs we nave very much to learn. The difference is largely as to method. 
1 have in mind a number of lines which are touched very lightly on the other side 
and thdr cost is correspondingly enhanced. Here we prepare and handle in bulk, 
and bring suitable processes into action as far as possible m novelty lines, mulring 
larmr (mantities and at a corresponding less cost per unit. I do not know how 
to illustrate that better than to say it is analogous to development in railroad 
lines. Our railroads here will handle tons at very near the price that some of the 
Continental railroads will handle hundredweights. The v are eciuipped to handle 
in bulk; cars are heavier, onj^ines larger, and they have solved the problem of great 
distances. The foreigners impress us somewhat in this way, as playing at the 
business. There are some forms of our industry here that are handled on the same 
basis, wherever they can be. When it comes to the differentiation of product 
and a very fine development in small (luantities to satisfy a small market, they 
are ahead of us, and naturally will be for some time, as the world has been accus- 
tomed to look to them for these little etc-eteras; and while any one market would 
use but a few , the world combined makes it worth while for 8( >me one manufacturer 
to undertake it. 


Q. Hiw there been a noteworthy advance in the higher and finer grades of tex- 
tile goods in this country since 1890?— A. I think your date a misleading one to 
judge from. There has been a marked advance since 1876. The Centennial Expo- 
sition rave a great impetus to all this sort of thing. 1890, 1892, and 18011 marked 
general depression in business in 1894, 1895, 
1896, and 1897 retarded it, be(;ause for the most part the chmandfor goods was in 
lower and cheaper grades, and uyinufacturers took the turn of appearing to give 
more than they actually did; everyone wanted a big thing for the money. This 
naturally retards artistic development. It may increase certain lines of manu- 
facture. But since 1896 the development has again gone forward and is certainly 
beyond what we knew in 1893. 

Q. Do you know any reason why we can not successfully produce in this coun- 
try all of the finest fabrics to which the human family has become accustomed 
and which it considers desirable? — A. I know of no reason , except as before stated, 
that in tht^ very fine products, the demand is so limited that it is not worth 
while, and that such fabrics are usually affected by local conditions surrounding 
the growth of the industry where it now exists, which are very hard to transplant. 

Q. Is there any ribl)on or velvet manufacturing in Philadelphia?— A, There is 
velvet and plush; I presume there is ribbon; I do not reccdl any now, 

Q. Are those articles, like ribbons and velvets, illustrations of your idea that 
those productions depend on those conditions?— A. Hardly think it can take the 
place of staples to-day. Many fancy articles, such things as passementeries, and 
very fine grades of silk brocatels, where one piece would be made to tiie order of 
some potentate, and goods of that character, are apt to be woven on hand looms 
in some little hamlet where the workman has his yams weighed out to him, and 
he has an order for just 1 warp. When that order is completed, and he usually 
takes his time in doing it, the item of labor, although it is skilled labor, is not a 
very great item in the matter of cost, and he completes his order and bides his 
time until he gets another order. Outside of this character of material I see no 
reason why we should not make every class of textile. 

S . Is there a large variety of machinery employed in these textile industries, 
is much of it of American invention and manufacture?— A. I should say the 
most of it is of American invention and manufacture. The word “ large” is 
rather comparative. Then^ is what would appear to be a great variety, to the 
uninitiated, but it soon falls into certain lines, and the paths are well ^own, and 
the variety is not so great. 

Q. Has the textile trade in Philadelphia any complaint to make of railroads or 
masslficat i o ns on the rafiroads or steamship lines?— A. I have no complaint to 
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make. 1 do not know what the trade in general think about it. Th^ was some 
agitation of the snbject at the time the new classification was adopted. There 
hM nnqnestionabl V grown np through a numl)er of years some abuses in this 
way, which the railroads in their new classifications sought to correct. I think 
while they were at it that in some cases they overstepped the mark and grabbed 
in everything they could, and it was a pretty general rise in classification of 
rates; but 1 think the most of us have adjusted ourselves to conditions again. 
While some of the charges seem to be excessive in textiles, t)ie percentage of 
freight, as figured in the cost of goods, is not a large one, as compa^ with more 
bulky and less expensive materims. 

Q. Has there been any concerted effort in the textile trade of Philadelphia to 
secure foreign markets for any of its productsV—A. I think not, except such as 
may be exercised through the National Association of Manufacturers and their 
established agencies, and through information received and collected by the Com- 
merc-i^ Museums. There are some things in that lino which it might be profitable 
for manufacturers to work in concert with, but for the most part, the sei-uring of 
exiK)rt business is like the securing of domestic business; it takes jwrsonal appli- 
cation, industry, and a knowledge of the subject and touch with the men. Any- 
one who thinks there is a royal road for w'curing an exi)ort business better save 
his money and invest it in a little i>ersonal vrork. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) You Fp^)ke in the early part of your testimony of 
manipulation of the yam market. By win 'in was that supposed to have been 
done?— A. I simply 8i>oke of what was current in the newspapers at the time the 
Cotton Spinners’ Association of New England and I believe the Southern Cotton 
Spinners^ Association held meetings, which were (piite freely reported in the daily 
press. 

Q. Y’ou think perhaps they had some influence in raising the price of yam at 
that time?— A. 1 think it is a fair presumption. 

Q. Well, in the present condition of the yarn market, would y«)U think that 
they are influencing it?— A. Not to anything like the same extent, I think supply 
and demand is having more to do with it now. 

Is it relatively high or low now as compared with the price of cotton?— A. I 
think it is about on a level. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You said that veiy often in selling those novelties the 
question of how much of the fabric entered into the article w'as not to be con- 
sidered. Are wo to understand that it was a question of the design of the novelty 
of the fabric, that sold it?— A. I did not say that it was not to be considered. I 
said it ivas relatively le.s8. In manv of the higher gi-ades of fabric the question 
of style has much more to do with the salability, and the price or the value 
which the trade would put on it, than the pound weight. 

Q. As these fabiics are for well-to-do people and rich p(M>ple, is it not a fact 
that your novelties and still newer desiras sell your goods quicker— kind of a 
substitute for the fabric itself?— A. No, that is too far to go. Every fabric must 
have merit inherent in it. It must be adapted for the purpose to which it is 
applied. Then after the question of utility is considered, the question of design 
has much to do with the buyer’s choice. 

Q. Has not higher education, and the applied art, a great deal to do with nving 
you a market and customers?— A. It unquestionably has. There are some things 
that can not be created without the projier atmosphere in which to create them. 

S . Even the best business men in the world, in running a manufactory, espe- 
ly where novelties and new designs come into the market— is it a benefit for 
them unless they are up to the times and ahead of the times; that is, unless their 
des^ comes into the public eye— the purchaser?- A. I know of one man who has 
made a fortune in this town in maldng another fellow’s goods cheaper. He is a 
little behind the market on style, but ne is always below the market on price. 
So that is a hard question to answer altogether. But, speaking generally, the 
question of design is very helpful and has much to do with creating a market for 
goods. Is that what you wanted to get at? 

Q. That is the point. I wanted to know if there is an encouragement for 
Americans to go from the factory, and the accounting room of the factory, into 
higher education and application of arts.— A. 1 think they are doing that thing 
as far as it is practical. As 1 before remarked, the practice in the shop must pre- 
cede the curriculum of the schools. At the same time every good business man 
and manufacturer should be glad to encourage the schools in order to give a 
reservoir from which he can ^w help of a certain character, and to which he 
can turn. All these thinra tend to create an atmosphere or condition which 
makes for success, and 1 mink it is being pretty generally appreciated by the 
leaders, if not by the rank and file, in manufactumg and business life genebdly, 
and it is beemning more and more fully appreciated all the time. 
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Q. You will probably reach the time when your designer will be about as good 
as a superintendent, and as needful?— A. The designer to-day is very frequently 
paid more money than the superintendent. 

Q. You spoke of 1876, the National Exposition. What is your opinion of all 
expositions succeeding that, where there have been exhibitions of oompetitive lines 
from all manufacturing countries of the world? Has it made much advance in 
manufactures? Has it been an incentive to manufacturers?— A. Yes; there is a 
great advance, more in adapting things to certain purposes and extending markets, 
oy increasing the number of uses to which things can be applied. In another 
sense it is not true that there has been any advance. The textile business, foi 
instance, is very conservative. There is a record of linen spun in Pharaoh’s time, 
finer than anytning of the kind which could be attempted to-day, and yet we have 
many millions more yards of linen adapted to many more purposes, better adapted 
to the use, as extant in myriad ways, and I should certainly say that the Imen 
industry is way, way ahead of the linen industry of Pharaoh’s time, and yet there 
was spun in his time a finer fabric than is spun to-day . 

S . The diversity of the manufactures that arose from the exposition of 1876, 
, of course, by examination of the products that were exhibited here, compar- 
ison of them and the means of manufacturing, and all that— don’t you think that 
was quite a great help to the American textile industry?— A. Undoubtedly. Prior 
to that time we had been living in an air of black broadcloth and haircloth furni- 
ture. 


Q. Don’t you think any nation which intends to bring up a higher civilization 
among its people must seek by all means to diversify the industries of that peo- 
ple so that the ad^tability of all its inhabitants can bo made use of in the com- 
monwealth?— A. Unquestionably; so that we, as citizens, should all be interested 
in the development of every portion of our country, so that the entire level can be 
improved. 

(J. (By Mr. Litchman.) What are the relations between the lines of industry 
which you represent and the labor employed therein?— A. Harmonious, for the 
most part. 

Q. Do you come in contact with the textile workers’ union, or branches of it?— 
A. I scarcely know the title of any of the unions; I know that they exist, but we 
have always settled any differences that we ever had with our employees on what 
were conceded by them and ourselves to be e<iuitable lines, and we nave had but 
little cause for complaint. I speak from a personal standpoint. 

Q. There is no objection on your part or that of your association, so far as you 
know, to labor organizations?— A. I think not, so long as they keep within legiti- 
mate bounds. 

Do they meet you by direct contact as your own employees, or do they have 
their business agents through whom differences are adjusted?- A. 1 have had 
very little personal experience along those lines. The first contact, of course, is 
always with the employee. In case of dissatisfaction it is apt to reach outside, 
and then the labor union interposes— some representative of theirs. 

Q. Do you see any evidence of a nearer approach to harmonious action between 
labor organizations and organizations of capital?— A. 1 think there are many e^- 
dences of harmony or an approach to harmony. 1 think the force and power con- 
tained in each of those elements are being recognized and, to a certain extent, 

T cted by both. 

On that basis, if there is conservative action, the interests of both can be 
promoted?— A. Usually. My observation leads me, however, to say that it very 
frequently happens that there is not conservative action, and then there is a test 
of strength, and finally the labor union will promise to do certain things which 
they are sometimes unable to fulfill. When they fail in fulfilling their obligations, 
I think for the most part they discipline the employees; but it very frequency 
oocurs that they are unable to deliver the goods. 

Q. That inability, however, is not from unwillingness?— A. No; I think not; but 
the employer is always at the disadvantage of dealing with people who have no 
direct interest in the issue, and who have no pecuniary standing to reimburse him 
for a^ damages for failure of contract. 

Q. You said that you had to deal with men in the settlement of disputes who 
had no interest in the question?— A. I said direct interest. 

<}. Bmlain what you mean by direct interest— A. I meant they were represent- 
aMvesoT an organization, and had no direct pecuniary interests in the setuement 
of the dispute. 

Q. No direct pecuniary interest as applied to the mill In which the settlement 
was reached, you mean?— A. Yes. 

<). Have wy not been scdeoted as a result of a custom that has heretofore 
existed, by which men serving on committees of the employees dfreotly weredis- 
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because they gave stioh service?— A. That may have been so; no donbt 
was in manv cases. 

Q. Would there be any objection on yonr part to a law under which an attempt 
at conciliation should be made previous to a strike?— A. That is too broad a ques- 
tion to answer either yes or no, but 1 will answer it. 

Q. You will pardon me for an interruption. I wanted to lead up to your opin- 
ion on tho question of arbitration and' conciliation.— A. I understood that per- 
fectly. Those things can seldom be accomplished by legal enactment. If laws 
are well considered they may be helpful. There is a condition coming about 
where each side to the controversy, recognizing the strength and power of the 
other, is becoming willing to consider and settle such questions; and many 
organizations of both lal>or and capital are undertaking to bring a condition about 
in their various trades to prevent strikes. My own (ipinion is that this can bo best 
brought about by regulation within a trade rather than by legal enactment, and 
no doubt will be brought about when conditions are rijie to that «^id. When it 
comes to legal enactment 1 think one of the most helpful thinp fi*om the labon* 
ers’ standix)int would be that labor organizations should l>e incorporated, have 
capital, power to sue and be sued; then the employers would feel they were deal- 
ing with responsible bodies in the event of any breach of contract, and there 
would 1)0 redress. I think it will finally come to this. No one doubts the right 
of labor to combine for protection, nor the right of capital to combine for protec- 
tion and profit— you might say labor to combine for protection and profit. Does 
that answer yonr (luestion? 

(J. That is very full and complete. Now, one step further. Supposing a con- 
dition where the organization of capital, or the employer, refuses peremptorily to 
deal with the emiiloyees in relation U) a grievance; would you favor legislanon 
that would compel such mutual conference?— A. I think that largely depends 
upon whether the (luestion at issue is one involving franchises over whi(m the 
State has control or quasi control. I think it unwise to legislate as against indi- 
vidual personal liberty, and I do not think it possible to say to any man that he 
must employ another willy-nilly; he may not nave the capacity to employ him, 
or, having the capacity, may not have the means to pay him. If you legislate 
that he must, you must be prepared to legislate the means into his iiocket. 

(^. My question w^as not directed so much to arbitration as to an enactment 
which would comi>el the one side to confer with the other side as to the grievance, 
leaving out the question as to the settlement of the grievance, but to confer upon 
it before any stnke should be undertaken on one side or a lockout ordered on the 
other.— A. The only difficulty is unreasonableness on either one side or the other; 
and as men’s minds are consrituted, and as we can never know the whole truth, 
and therefore never be able to say what is unreasonable, I can not see how legis- 
lation will avail at that point, I think, however, much complaint from this canse 
would be eradicated if , as I said before, labor unions were cnartered, with power 
to sue and be sued; then tl^ could enforce respect. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Was there a reduction generally in the wages paid to 
employees in the textile industry in Philadelphia in tho time of depression, 1894- 
1897?— A. I think there was a slight reduction pretty generally; much of this, 
however, came from adjustments. Many novelty fabrics are paid liigh when first 
introduced and until the processes become more thoroughly set and understood. 
It vras remarked among manufacturers in Philadelphia tmit it was surprising 
that there was so little reduction considering the condition of trade. 

Q. Was there much loss of wag€« by the reduction of forces in the industry?— 
A. Yes; I think that produced quite a marked condition here. Many novelties 
ceased almost altogether. People in depressed times are not baying luxuries; 
many high-priced goods were dropped out of the lines for this reason. 

Q. Has there been a remarkable increase in the number of people employed in 
the industries of Philadelphia since this present era of prosperity?— A. Qidte so; 
to such an extent that there is a scarcity of labor in many lines. 

Has there been any marked increase in the wages paid in the different indus- 
tries?— A. There has been a pretty ^feneral increase, and methods have improved 
likewise, wliich brings an increase mdirectly. 

Q. Have yon any statistics that you could rive in an official way in regard to 
the number who were laid off during the hara times, the decrease in wages, too, 
the number that have been employe since the good times have set in, and the 
increase in wages?— A. 1 have seen many statistics of that kind, hut we see so 
many that are mideading that we get to classifying them ** as the white he, the 
lie, imd the darned lie or statistics.^ 

Q. Have you nothing official in your club organization or section organiza- 
tlon^— A. No; we are so very familiar with those conditions as they exist imme- 
diately anrand us we do not find it to be necessary. We mia^ read it as a 
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matter of news or a matter of general interest, but we would not provide for them 
here. And then, too, while the club is something like a family, and we get 
together on matters of common Interest, we would not be apt to come up and 
one individual say to another, ‘ ‘ I have got 60 per cent of my people laid off.’’ He 
might give that Information to some officer of the Government, to be used in 
blank, where he would not tell his most intimate friend or next-door neighbor. 

Q. Have the textile manufacturers or employers, in their profits, and the work- 
ers, in their wages, been affected by competition from the South?-— A. In the more 
staple lines of goods, low and medium grade goods, unquestionably, to such an 
extent that many lines of that sort have been discontinued in this vicinity, and 
others have taken their place. They forced us a little higher up the scale; that 
sail. 

Q. That is, connected with that class of goods?— A. Yes; where the market 
may be more circumscribed, yet returns are more satisfactory. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) Can you designate by the numlier of yams or any 
trade term how fur that competition has taken the manufacture U) the South?— 
A. Yes. I presume you refer to cotton industry now? 

(j. Yes.— A. This is not a big spinning market. It is a weaving market, and it 
would be more in the fineness of the texture, the woven texture, that the line of 
demarcation would occur, and of course there are a great many finished products. 

Q. Is not the fineness of the finished produ(;t dependent upon the fineness of 
the yam that is used?— A. Yes; speaking in a broad way. Th(5 most of the fabrics, 
you might say, made from forties and under have gone South. The rest of it, for 
the most part, has regained here, although the South is making some fairly good 
goods above forties and above fifties. But the bulk of the Southern output, I 
think, will be below twenties even, although I think about forties would be a 
good dividing line. Just about there is the merchantable line. Of course you 
can make hundreds down there, but you are not making them for the market. 

Q. As a matter of comparison, would you state about now fine a yam you make 
here in the Northern part of the country?— A. Most of those finer yarns are made 
in New England. And they can make and do make from forties even up to one 
hundred and fifties, but from above 100 and un to 160 tlie imported yams are apt 
to contest the field with them a little, and tne success of the contest depends 
largely upon the supply and demand and conditions. When it gets above 150 the 
market is so small that it is left almrist altogether to the foreigners, with the 
exception of such concerns as are spinning for cabled threads, what you would 
know as sewing cotton. 


Q. (By Mr. pAR(iUHAR.) The weavers in Philadelphia here find, of course, that 
the spmning ought to go nearer the cotton itself. Have they established spinning 
mills in the South and weaving mills here?— A. Very few, directly. Many of 
them have capital invested. 

Q. Interested there?— A. Yes. 

Q. So that that somewhat gives stability and permanence to the Philadelphia 
manufacturer— that is, he is not compellea to take his weaving away down to the 
spinning section?— A. It de\)end8 upon the class of weaving. 

Q. Is there any danger, in your present view, that possibly Philadelphia manu- 
facturers will have to go down South and do weaving?— A. No, not at all. 
Philadelphia people are all thoroughly well employed at better wages; but the 
matter is becoming dependent on the loom and the market, with the Jacquard 
being utilized, and the machine loom being utilized to an almost universal extent. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Being put every day on a more permanent basis— your 
weavi^ at home?— A. Yes, at home. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) It does not affect the permanency now in making 
these roinning mills in the South auxiliary to your mills here?— A. We certainly 
depBud on them for a very great deal. 

Q. It is a good deal better to have the ownership and get into the onen market 
and buy down there, is it not, in spinning?— A. No, I thuik not, specially. 

Q. I rather judged from a part of your testimony that there had oeen some 
little bit of combimng between two associations, to look over business propositions 
of that kind, looking to their own particular industries?— A. I think that was a 
paaMim oondition. If they do it too fine they will perhaps suffer on the other 
hand for it. It is like some of the other ills that have carried within themselves 
their own correction. 

O. I understood you to say you believe in the employer and employees doing 
ihw own oonciliatiou and arbitration?— A. Wherever it is possible. 1 believe 
always in striving to get at the truth. It is only a very small segment of it that 
we can get at best 


Q. But yon think that what is now becoming very common in this country— 
thm trade agreements like between the National Association of Founders and 
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the International Molders’ Union in this conntry, whose arrangement lasts 12 
and 18 months— that these trade conciliation and arbitration agreements are for 
the tme interests of both sides as a way of settling all di^ntes?— A. Yes. 

Q. You think it is the natnral way?— A. Yes; I think it is best always for people 
to get well ^nainted with one another. There is alwa^ ground of suspicion 
where there is ignorance, and unless x>eople are well acquamt^ they are cexwnly 
ignorant of one another. 

Q. Seemingly you have in Philadelphia here a kind of ^latemalism in vour way 
of employing, and in the long, steady work you give your men. Has there over 
been in this oitv any very str^mg, what they call union or trade-union central 
organization?— A. This was the headquarters of the Knights of Labor during the 
acute stage of that disease. (Laughter.) I think i)erhapswe suffered from it 
here less than some other jKirtions of the country Isjcause of the very paternalisms 
which you refer to. Most disputes were settleu in a family way; but where they 
could not be settled in that way we t(M)k the strong hand. It was a disease at that 
time; I h(^ it paved the way to something lK?tter. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you notan organization of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor here at the present time?— A. I could not answer that. I presume 
there are various organizations about here, but locally we have very little trouble. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Philadelphia, Pa.. DvemlyerSO, 1900. 

OF MB. WILUAM H. BIXOK, 

Merchant Tailor, Philadelphia. 

The special subcommission met at the Manufacturers’ Club, pursuant to recess, 
at 2.35 p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 4.05 p. m. Mr. WilliamH. Dixon, of Phila- 
delphia, a merchant tailor, was introduced as a witness and, l)eing duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. ( By Mr. Clakke. ) What is your post-office address and occupation?— A, My 
adoress is 17 South Ninth street, I’liiladelphia; I am a merchant tailor. 

Q. Is there a merchant tailors’ organization in the city?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are you a member or officer of it?— A. I am a member of the Merchant 
Tauors’ Association of Philadelphia, and was president of it 3 years, until 2 years 
ago, I have been an ex-president h)r 2 years. 

< 3 . We should be pleased to hear such statement as you may wish to make con- 
cerning your industry in the city.— A. I came more particularly for the express 
purpose of answering some of the testimony which I noticed was given here yes- 
terday in regard to tne conditions under which much of the work of our organi- 
zation is made, which I want to say was entirely unjust to the conditions existing, 
as we know the merchant-tailoring business. There are possibly three classes 
which the public know of— they are all classed as merchant tailors, in their judg- 
ment. For instance, there is the better class of merchant tailoring; there is the 
tailoring which is called tailoring to-day, but wliich is really manufacturing of 
clothing; and then there is the clothing business. Those are three really distinct 
subjects. But as I read the information in this moming’s North American, it 
puts the manufacture of the tailor’s garment into a class which I think is more of 
the ready-made clothing business. The conditions under which these garments 
are made was the consideration. It stated, 1 believe, that they were m^e where 
diphtheria exists, and carried into homes where several thousand garments were 
decoyed through the exertions of the inspectors. It would be simply an impos- 
sibility for 12,000 or 15,000 of merchant -tailoring garments to be destrwed, 
because they are not made in any such quantities; they are made singly. These 
inspectors— 1 happen to know considerable about that law, from the fact that 1 
assisted the inspectors in getting up the law and putting it into operation. We 
welcomed that as a very good thing; we assisted them in every way possible. I 
was president of the association at the time, and they thanked us when they got 
through for the assistance that we rendered them and the help and assistance 
that we gave them in putting it into operation. They proposed to make an 
inspection of all the premises wherein tailoring goods were made, and upon our 
part we were to obtain a certificate of inspection before or at the time we gave 
out the work, and all our emplovees are under that Inspection by the State of 
Pennsylvania. Only to-day I haa, as far as I was capable, a young man go over 
the entire territory sooth of Market street to make sure of my ground. I pre- 
sumed I was right, out 1 wanted to make the statement positively, that all the mea 
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that are working for me have the inspection of the inspector’s department of tiie 
State of Pennsylvania, and they have been inspected more or less closely during 
the last 3 or 8 years. In one case I found, according to the statement, that the 
Inspector h^ not been there for 3 or 3 years; the balance of them said they were 
inspected every 3 or 3 months. 

The statement which I make the greatest objection to is that there is not a sin- 
gle tailoring establishment in the city of Philadelphia which has a workshop in 
the establishment. That is wrong; it is wrong to the trade and wrong to the 
individuals who conduct their trade in a proper way. I have connected rooms in 
good condition, which are inspected and pass inspection, right in my own estab- 
nshment; and I think that testimony must have been directed to the conditions 
of the clothing trade. I do not know much of the conditions of the clothing trade, 
but I loiow sufficient in an indirect way that it must apply to that rather more 
than to the merchant-tailoring trade. And I wish to correct that impression 
going out before the public that the merchant tailors as a rule or as a class have 
their work made up under such conditions as stated in the testimony that was 
given yesterdiw. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) An inspector and an ex-inspector both stated that no 
gentleman in Philadelphia could f t^el sure that his garments were not made under 
those conditions— in the slums and unsanitary conditions. He said that all of them 
sent their garments out to these families in tenement houses to be made.— A. 
Then that must bo through their fault that they do not inspect. 

Q. They admitted that the force was so inade(iuate that they could not get 
around more than once a year.— A. Yes; I came across the fact to-day through 
iny young man’s investigation. He went down to one place that had not been 
inspected for 3 years. That was in one case only. Of course, the conditions 
ana the customs of our trade are and always have been that it is not possible to make 
up our work in factories, or in a building, or in a room constructed entirely for 
tnat purpose, simply because as a rule tlie men will not work away from home. 
They have been so brought up, and the majority of them are ignorant, and they 
are not susceptible to receive the change or jirogress. A great majority of them 
are foreigners, and you must appeal to their prejudices almost rather than to 
their sense. The habit of the trade has been, ever since I have known it, that 
thev make their work at home, in the dull season, as we call it, July and August 
ana January and Febniary, when we have little or almost nothing to do. In the 
fall months— September, October, November, and December— they have a great 
deal more than they can comfortably do; they work into the night or early in the 
morning in order to make their wages or their pay see them through the dull 
season; and there does not seem to be any way yet to overcome that condition. 

Q. When you send your garments out, do you know exactly into what class of 
houses they go?— A. Always; speaking for my own business. 

Q. One of the inspectors testified that he gave an order for a $35 suit of clothes— 
business suit— and ne traced that suit into one of these tenement houses, where a 


man was making the coat for $3; and 1 tliink he said he could have had at least 
$7 or $8 for malnng it. He refused to take it frr^m the tailor, and the merchant 
tailor told him if he had known it was for him he would have put about $10 more 
work on it.— A. I knew a Mr. Milligan when he was an inspector, but never made 
any clothes for Mr. Mulligan nor any one of the inspecjtors. Mr. Campbell was the 
chief inspector and Mr. Milligan was an inspector, and I was president of the 
association and Mr. Backe was our secretary, and is yet. We had several con- 
ferences— got together in the matter. They used the line that they use in Boston 
in their inspection work. Where a stranger came into the city as a stranger, 
they gave mm a temporary certificate in order that he could obtain work; ana 
upon his getting into nis room and having it in proper sanitary condition— a con- 
dition satisfactory to the inspectors— they issued him a permanent certificate, 
which he was compelled to put up in a conspicuous part of his room. It showed 
the shop that he was worldng for. I believe that is the line that they followed in 
this system of inspection. Now, we have expected to and are relying upon that, 
and are insisting that Iffiey bring in a certificate that they are under proper’con* 
ditions. It is, of course, a very satisfactory protection to us. I thins this case 
of dijffitheriar-because Mr. Milligan told me of that case— was two years ago, 
and, of course, that was simply abhorrent. But the point I make is that I do not 
beBeve that any good recogiUM merchant tailor in Philadelphia employs labor 
Of that character. There is a class of work between tailoring work and ready 
made dothing which really pays little more than rea^-made clothing prices. 

Q. The testimony of these witnesses was, in the n^ place, in iderenoe to 
rea^-made clothing, and, in the second plaoCi to merchant-tailoiing woik.-^ 
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Q. They said practically all the merchant tailors of Philadelphia did send their 
work out in that way, and that no gentleman in Philadelphia buying a high- 

S rioed suit of clothes could ever feel sure that that suit of clothes was not made in 
16 slums and under unsanitary condition8.^A* Would you not think that under 
this system of inspection, if it was followed up with the degree of effldenoy that 
they are supposed to give it and our insisting upon the men meeting those oondi* 
tions, that they ought to feel sure of it, and we ought to feel sure oi it? 

Q. If you are asking me, 1 will rep^t to you again what they say, that their 
force is so inadequate that they can not get around more than once a year to these 
tenement houses.—A. Then, that is the fault of the State. 

Q. Mr. Harry White, of the rannent workers, who is practically familiar with 
all the garment trade, and Prof. John Graham Brooks, who takes a great interest 
in this subject, and witnesses who appeared before the snbcKimmission in Chicago, 
all testified to the same thing in reference to these other cities.— A. In what 
respect? 

Q. Mr. White, for instance, said that these plate-glass establishments on Fifth 
avenue in New York sent their garments out to be manufactured in the tenement 
houses and in the slum districts, etc., and the testimony in Chicago is to the 
same effect, and Prof. John Graham Brooks says it is the case in large cities.— 
A. The conation that surrounds the business as such, is a natural condition, and 
yet I believe that the conditions in Philadelphia are better than they are in Chicago 
and New York. There is more of the tenement district life in New York, and 
there is less of it in Philadelphia. A great many workmen— a number of my work- 
men— own their own houses, and they Imve a room set apart in their own nouses, 
which is kept clean and tidy and in good shape, in which they have their board 
and their implements to work with; and their children are clean and they are 

F rosperous; and in which the conditions are such that better can not be obtained, 
think, under any circumstances, or certainly not in any room or building pro- 
vided for that purpose. I know of several of my own men, that, as I say, own 
their owa houses, and I think that condition is go^ here, and may bo better than 
it is in New York or Chica^ through the possibility of a man being able to own 
a little house for himself. He can not there; ground is too high; he has to go too 
far away from the center in those cities, and if he does he is out of reach, or it 
takes too much time to go to and hack from the shop that he is working for. 
The customs of the business are such that we have always sent the work home. 
The trouser maker gets the trousers to take home, the vest maker the vests, and Hie 
coat maker gets the coat; they all work on piecework. 

Q. Do you employ members of the journeymen tailors’ union?— A. I do not 
know any union; I deal with them individually. 

Q. Do they not strike to have the proprietors famish shops and employ tailors 
on th^remises in connection with the ousiness?— A. No; not to my knowledge. 

Q, They make no such effort here?— A. No; I know that besides myself there 
are others who have a shop on the premises, though I do not know how many; 
but I know there are others besides myself who have shops— well-organized shops, 
under good sanitary conditions, good light, where they start in at regular hours 
and work regular hours. 

Q. A cutting shop?— A. No. All our cutting is done on the premises; that is 
usual, but I am speaking now of the garment makers, coat makers especially. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Do these house workers take work from several tailors?— 
A. Usu^ly. In some rew cases they work for one shop alone. 1 have some that 
work for me only. But the workers themselves usually prefer to have more than 
one shop, for the reason that in the dull portion of the season they think their 
opportunities for getting work are greater than in working for one shop alone. 

Q. In a sense, then, they carry on manufacturing for themselves?— A. They do. 
Q. On a small scale?— A. Yes. 

Q. (ByMr. Farquhar.) Have you any tailors’ union in this city, that you know 
of?— A. You mean the garment workers? 

Q. Yes; garment workers or tailors proper; have they any union?— A. There Is 
a union, I believe. There was some years aro, I mean. 1 do not know whether 
that exists to-day or not. 1 have not been In contact with the union for some 
years. 1 never would recognize a union. 1 will deal with them individually, but 
not as a union. 

Q. How does your scale of prices compare with New York or Ohica^ in w- 
ment making?— A. 1 do not know their scale, though I presume it womd be less. 

Q. How much can an ordinarily good tailor make on piecework a week— coat 
maker?— A. A coat maker in the busy season, the fall— September, October, Nov- 
ember, and the early part of DecembOT— can make, according to how good a man 
he is and how close he works, anywhere from |d0 to |40 per week. 
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^ How mach on pantH work? — A. Not so much; they probably make from ^12 
tofe^rweek. 

(J. That does not include any aimliaiy help outside of the family, or macmnes, 
or anythin^ of that kind?— A. No; I am taking the individual after he has paid 
his help. I am not considering that his family help him, or, if they do, that that 
is deducted from what he himself earns. Of course, I can state that I have seen 
men that receive $40 to $50 and $60 a week that are rather in the line of being 
small manufacturers, but they have a man or a gjrl to help them, and they pay 
them off and the balance is their own for their work. 

Q. The ordinary tailor, you would think, would make about $20 a week in good 
times?— A. Oh, he would make very much more than that. 

Q. You intend to draw a very distinct line between the ready-made clothing 
business and the merchant tailoring?— A. Yes, a very broad line. 

(J. Suppose work from your shop was found going to slum labor; do you not 
think it would be very hurtful to your business if it were ever ^own?— A. I 
think it would be. 

Q. Do you think any merchant tailor in the city of Philadelphia would risk it 
for the few dollars he would save?— A. I do not think he would, if he knew it. We 
have found in the course of many years’ experience— we have had suspicions, of 
course, about this; we have not had the time to investigate it — that work would 
be given to a man to make, and it has been brought in, and after being inspected 
and looked over we would pass our own judgment that he never made that. But 
the suspicion is there placed upon our t)art Siat he has farmed it out, to use our 
own expression, to some one else, and probably has made an intervening profit 
from it; but, of course, that man does not get any more work when we come 
across that state of affairs. We nrotect ourselves there by simply dropping him 
from the list. If we can not depend upon him— if he has not the dependable 
quality that we require of a man whom we pay the prices we ^ve— he is certainly 
not entitled to it. TheWrop out through their own acts. That is because we 
can not control them. When we find them, we use our own remedies by com- 
munication through our own connections. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have you any systemof inspection to find out these things? 
How do you learn whether a man to whom you have given a garment sweats it or 
not— gives it to somebody?— A. No, we have no system of our own in that respect , 
butitisentu*ely by ourown judgmentthat we would know of it. Then the work of 
a merchant taiior is individual work in the highest sense of the word . It is individ- 
ual work from the customer to the tailor and from thecutter to the workman and 
the workman back again to the cutter. I am a cutter myself and faiow tbe 
details of the business. The cutter knows just what work a journeyman is capa- 
ble of making for him, and he knows at a glan(;e wh(m he takes hold of a garment 
whether that man has made that job or whether he has not made it; as a practical 
man. as an experienced man, he knows that and if he finds that that is the case 
and he is not getting results, as I say, he is dropped. That is the best system of 
inspection that we have to prevent those things happening. All garments are 
not alike; one is not like unto another; they might be to some people, but they 
we not to a tailor. W e have classificaUons among our tailors. For instance, we 
will give one man sack coats to make, because he is capable of making them best; 
we ^11 give a dress coat to another man, who iscapable of making a dress coat. A 
man who makes a sack coat can not make a dress coat properly or satisfactorily. 
There is a classification of that sort in all merchant-tailoring shops. We we 
working for the results, and, as I say, the work in a merchant-tailoriim establish- 
ment is individual in its results, and we treat it as individual. That is the 
reason I do not recognize the union. If a man comes to me and he is a good 
tailor and a good workman, and he thinks he is worth so much money and he 
wants a certwn price to make a pair of trousers or a vest and 1 think he can make 
that work worth that, he is paid that. I have never been vrilling to recognize the 
fact that all men make work equally alike and should receive the same pay fur it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) How long have you been in the business?— A. I have 
been in the business for 27 years, ana I have been in busineBs for myself 14 years. 

Q. How long has the man been in your employ whom you have employe lie 
lonmt?— A. 1 have 8 men working for me who were with me when I started in 
buanese; that is 14 years ago. 

Wlmt do th^ do?— A. One of the men I have in mind was a coat maker at 
that time, a gooa coat maker. He worked along for years, and his eyesight 
became impau^ somewhat, and he could not work at night. In the busy season 
they work ewly in the morning and late at night; they are not confined to m 
hocmi of labor; it is a condition of the business and is understood by alL He 
worked at home at that time. He is now working in my place as a bench man; 
^t is, he is working at repairing under a eiyli^t condition, in which his eye- 
vidltis not affected. Another man was a coat maker. He was working for me 
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at that time aod is yet. The next oldest man in the bnsiness has been with me 
12 years; he has been cntting for me all that time. The next man has been with 
me for about 11 years and is my foreman and enperintendent—has charge of all 
these workmen. 

Q. I speak more p^cularly of people who do the ordinary run of work on 
clothes.— A. The ormnary class of workmen, the journeymen, as we call them, 
run from 14 years down: most of them have worked for me from 7 to 14 years. 

Q. Then the rec^ent influx of immigration has not affected your work at all?— 
A. I have not noticed it any in ray own shop. 

Q. The connection l)etween you and your employees, then, is that of the indi- 
vidual manufacturer, you say, and the individual workman?— A. It is. I have 
always pursued that, as I found I obtained the best results. 

Q. If the svstem of home working could be supidanted by the factoiy system, 
would it not be a general l>enefitV— A, Yes and no. Yes, bec*ause it would improve 
the conditions under which the work would l)e made, and their own helpfulness 
and their own eyesight, for instance. There are (piite a g(K)d many conditions of 
that kind that would l)e l)enefiied. But on the other hand the conditlonB of the 
business, which put u]Hni us a press of work at certain stated times of the year, 
re(iuire unusual hours of work. Some men start at 6 o’clock or 5 o’clock in the 
morning and may work until 8 or 1) at night; others again will start at 6 or 7 and 
work maybe until midnight, in order to get the work done; and then the other 
4 months in the year there is practically only 2 days' work a week for them. In 
other words, they must make the work when it is ttoe for them, make hay while 
the sun shines. But if they went into factory conditions, then the laws of the 
factory system would obtain, and they probably would only lie ]Hinnitted to work 
certain hours a day, 00 hours a week, whatever the law womd define in that 
respect, and they could not get through with the labor, and it would destroy that 
inmviduality for the tailoring trade which is the most essential thing. There is 
where individuality in tailoring counts. If they were made uniform, made under 
the factory system and passed around the board as the clothing people make them, 
the results would not be obtained. 

Q. From your experience do you think there is any difficulty in applying the 
factory system to the ready-made clothing business?— A. No; that is mfferent. 

Q. In that case your answer would not be yes and no?— A. It would be abso- 
lutelj^es; it would be better. 

Q. Would the sanitary and humanitarian conditions in that case justify the 
establishment of the business naturally as a factory-system business?— A. In the 
long run, yes; in the ready-made clothing, I think it would. 

Q. And a ^eat many of the difficulties complained of under the so-called sweat- 
ing system, if such could be the case, would be removed?— A. Unquestionably. 

Q. Do you approve of the system of factory inspection now in effect in the 
ci^V- A. Certainly. 

Q. You are in favor of family inspection?— A. Yes. 

Q. Would you like to have more of it?— A. Certainly. We helped it when we 
started out, and we would like to see more of it. I sent my young man around 
before I came up here, so that I could state positively how far that inspection 
applied to my own work people. As far as other shops and other people are con- 
cerned I do not know. I speak for my own shop. 

Q. So far as your experience goes, has that inspection been effective?— A. I 
doubt it. 


(j. For what reason?— A. From the evidence I obtained this morning from one 
of my men, that the injectors had not been there for 2 years. He was inspected 
the m of February, 1808, and he has not been there since. I know the man and 
have known him for years, and it may be the inspector feels he is all right. I do 
not know whose district he is in. 1 say this for the inspector. I mow that 
man is all right, and 1 should feel that he aid not require inspection; and maybe 
the inspector fonnd the condition such that he thinks it a waste of time to caU 
upon that man. That is very likely to be judgment on his part. 

Q. Is that man working in a room?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Claeke.! Do you think of any further statement you would like 
to nuuce, Mr. Dixon?— A. 1 omy desire to repeat the statement tliat I fii^ made 
in coming here— that I should like it to go on the record that the workmen 
employed in the tailoring business should not be classed with the workmen em- 
ployed in the clothing business; and that the conditions under which they are 
employed are so different and so much better in the tailoring business than in the 
clothing business that it is an injustice that these statements go out in the news^ 
pmrs about all tailors and the class that they were put in in yesterday’s testimony. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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PmiiADBLPHiA, Pa., December SO, 1900. 

TESTIMOKT OP ALPBED C. OIBBON, 

Manufacturer of gas and electric Jisiures, Philadelphia. 

The BubcommiBBion being in Bession at the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. Alfred C. Gibson appeared as a witness at 4.88 p. m., 
and. being first duly sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your full name, post-office addr^ and 
occupation.— A, Alfred C. Gibson, president of the Gibson Gas Fixture “WorKS, 
1428 Callowhill street, Philadelphia. 

Q. Do you desire to teU the commission about the gas-fixture industry or some 
improvement relating to it?— A. I have no personal grievance and am pretty well 
satisfied with the present condition of affairs, but 1 think it would be well lor me 
to Buomit some facts bearing upon the ease with which patents are obtained for 
alleged inventions that are wortnless. I do not wish to be understood as opposing 
the general panting of patents, as this pertains merely to patents being granted 
for alleged inventions tnat are not inventions. When gas was first introduced 
into this country about the year 1835, 1 believe, the lamp manufacturers were the 
most natural men to be en^ged in the manufacture of fixtures for gas. bi the 
same way when electricity began to be used for illuminating purposes, the gas- 
fixture p^ple were the best qualified to manufacture electric fixtures. In fact, 
an electric fixture is a gas fixture, only it is not necessary to carefully see that 
all the joints should be made tight, because there is no ^s to escape from the 
electric fixture. When the gas-fixture people were giving their attention to this 
new condition of affairs and getting ready to make electric fixtures, a workman 
was observing everything that was being done in the factory where he was 
employed, and he repoi*tea these matters to a patent attorney in New York, who 
was very expert in getting up specifications and claims, and ho got up a paper 
embracing perhaps a dozen claims and it covered everything ^rtaining to the 
manufacture of an electric fixture, and sent his application to Washington for a 
patent. This application was refused. The claims were modified, and refused 
again. I have copies of the file wrappers which show that the claims were refused 
over and over again and for very go<^ reasons. The examiners seemed to under- 
stand their business. Their letters refusing the patents read all right, but all of 
a sadden there is no further attempt made to reply to these letters rejecting the 
patents, and the only presumption is that a visit is made to Washington, and the 
file wrapper does not detail what occurred at that personal visit. It only gives 
the fact that the patent was granted. 

Now, in this case, 1 will speak about a combination, to show what leads up fur- 
ther to these patents. In the year 1889 a combination was formed in the gas and 
dectric fixture business which 1 refused to loin. I was the only manufacturer of 
any prominence who did not go into the combination, and there was quite a contest 
between the orranization and myself extending over a period of about 2 years. 
1 met that condition of affairs through publishing articles in the newspapers and 
aendi^ humorous circulars and postal cards to the dealers, holding the methods 
of this combination up to ridicule, and was perfectly satisfied with the situation and 
with my ability to hold my position in the matter; but in the year 1891 the holder 
of this patent and the combination got together. The patent had been granted 
in 1882, out was recognized by very few of the manufacturers. I recognized it 
for one, and in the year 1888 1 took out a license. I thought it was better for me 
to pay a 8 per cent royalty rather than incur the risk of being sued for infrin^g 
the patent. I think there were but about 5 manufacturers who took out tnese 
licenses prior to this agreement that was made between the patentee and the com- 
binaticai of fixture manufacturers. Then they were able to roll up a Hst of 84 
manufacturers, all members of this combination and all purporting to have taken 
out licenses. 

My Uoense expired in the year 1892— a 8-year license— and when 1 called upon 
the attorney representing the patentee, who, by the way, it developed later was 
really the owner of the patent, he refused to renew my license excepting I joined 
this oomldnation of manufacturers, which I declined to do. So there was nothing 
left for me but to await resultB, ana suit was brought against me in pursuance m 
understanding that existed between the combination and the patentee that 
he would enter suit against all infringers. Suit was entered against mein Fhila- 
' diMiia in the United States circuit court and the case was uried before Judge 
Da&as. The case is entitled Maitland v. Gibson. I want to show you what 
trouble and expense I was put to. I won this suit. Judge Dallas decided in my 
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tsm and it was carried to the drtmit court of appeals where the dedsion was 
affirmed. Bat the Fateat Office at Washington show never have granted Oiose 
patents. 

There are % patents in this suit, one for an electric fixtore and one for a com- 
bination fiztnre in which gas and electricity are both need. The pame of the 
owner of the patent was George Maitland ana his attomev was Richard N. Dyer. 
The man to whom the patent was granted was named Saeringer, a workman in 
New York. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhab.) Are these partiee in New York or Pennsylvania?— A. 
Mr. D^. the attorney, is in New York, and Mr. Stieringer is a workman in New 
York. Mr. Maitland lived in Detroit, Mich. He was a oonrt stenogiapher. He 
was a manofactorer of pearl buttons. This developed in the testimony, fie was 
a man of no financial rei^nsibiUty. When my suit was ended I had a bill of costs 
against George Maitland which was not paid at that time. 

Now,lwantto8howyoath6troablel waspnt to. Thetrial of this case extended 
over 8 years, and while the claims were ridiculons I did not dare treat them as such. 
I did not dare to go into court and apply for what they call a demurrer. 
matter was treated seriously, and we went into it with the view of destroying that 
patent on account of its want of merit. 

This cost me $16,000, and I suffered a gi-eat loss of business during the time the 
matter was m an undecide<l state. Customers were afraid to buy from me. They 
were told that if they handled my gooils they would l)e liable to suit themselves. 
So I really do not know what the whole thing cost me, but I do know tliat the 
amount spent in the lawsuit amounted to $16,000, and I suffered a great loss of 
business. 

Now, to make this matter still worse, when this suit was decided in my favor 
by the circuit court of appeals, some time afterwards the patents wore surren- 
dered at Washington and some modifications were made in the claims, as stated 
by the attorney, to make them conform to the decision of Judge Dallas and the 
circuit court of apiieals, but in reality they broadened them. I Ki)eak from my 
Imowledge of the ousiness. They were made more comprehensive than the origi- 
nal, and those patents were reissued at Washington. 

Q. How mucn time had the original patent left until the lapsing time?— A. The 
patent was gi'anted in 1882 and this decision was in 18114. 

Q. Close to the lifo of the patent, and there was an extension made afterwards?— 
A. During the term of the patent, which was 17 years. The first patent in this 
suit expired last year, in 1899. The second patent was granted in 1884, and it 
eMires next year. 

Now, the existence of this combination was based on the successful maintenance 
of those patents, and it was absolutely necessary that something should be done 
or else the combination goes out of existence. But when the patents were reissued, 
that gave them new life and suits were brought against others. They never attacked 
me alter that. I was not the only one that had^en threatened with suit, but the 
rest of the iieople at Philadelphia fell into line and ,1oined the combine. 1 am the 
01 ^ one that went into court on the original letters. 

There had been dissensions among the members of this combine and some of 
the members had gone out of it, and these reissued patents were used to bring 
them back. Suit was brought against one firm in New York that I think of .and 
a decision was actually rendered sustaining these patents, by Judge Cox in New 
York. Then they commenced suing right and left, and they came here in Phila- 
delphia again and sued another firm in Philadelphia. They brought it to trial 
and the decision was the same as in my case— isgainst the ) atents. 

Now, that is what occurred to me, and whilst it is all over as far as 1 am con- 
cerned, I think that many other manuf acturerg may meet with the same difSculty. 
Some may be having it at the present time, while others may meet with it in the 
future. I do not know that anything need be done regardwg the patent laws 
themselvee, but 1 do think patents should not be granted as recklessly as they are. 

In the case of this patent on an electric fixture, the specification and claiius 
WOTe written up to cover everything in such a way that it would be absolutely 
impossible for anylx>dy to manufacture or sell a fixture for the use of electricity 
without paying tribute to that patent. 

For instance, the gas comes down through a gas fixture, while in the electric 
fixture the current comes through a wire, and the most natural place to put that 
wire would be to put it inside the fixture. Of coarse, if the fixture is already 
hung, fbr the skke of chemmess they may run the wire down the outside, but 
there is a space in there wnich is usm for gas, and there is no other use for that 
space when It is an electric fixture, and it is a nice place for the wire to go down. 
Now, one of their clainA covered the concealing of the wire. 
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wliAt is called an insnlatiiiff joint between the fixture and the gas pipe. The first 
claim, and the one on which they laid the greatest stress, claimed the comhinatkm 
oi an electric fixtnre and insulating joint— not their insulating joint— not only the 


one they had described in their specification and illustrated, but any insulating 
joint, and the gas pipe of the house. 

Ehren if the manufacturer of insulating joints had received a patent for some 
meritorious article or improvement in &e way of an insulating joint, he could 
not sell that joint without paying tribute to this patent. As Jud^ Dallas 
explained in his decision, it was merely the application of insulation, which was 
as old as the hiUs. Now, they actually got a patent on putting an inmlaijlng 
joint between the fixture and the ceiling. 

Then, this insulating joint might be an unsightly object, and in that case we 
use what we call the canopy of the fixture tnat goes im against the oeiUng, 
and that can be lowered in order to make the connection of the electoio wires and 
then pushed up again and with a set screw fastened in its pla^. They got a 
patent for using tlmt sliding canopy. The use of the set screw is older ™ti any 
of us, but that was one of toe claims in this patent that was granted. 

As 1 say, there was about a dozen of these claims and I went to work to meet 
them all, and met them so successfully during the taking of ihe testimony that 
when the case came up before the ju&e the attorney for the complainant aban- 
doned all the claims except the three that I have meiitioned -the use of the insu- 
lating joint, the sliding canopy, and the concealing of the wires. 

Just to snow you what we have gone through, there [indicating bound vol- 
umes] is Volume I; that contains the complainant's testimony; Volume II is 
defendant’s testimony; Volume III is the exhibits. That will show you what I 
had to go through with in order to defeat Jill those claims. It contains also prob- 
ably 150 previous patents and an exhibition of the condition of the art prior to 
those patents. Volume IV is the briefs of the attorneys for both sides and the 
decrees of the courts. 


Tlie owner of the intents, George Maitland, did not pay the bill of costs, amount- 
ing to alKJUt ^,000. I made an investi^tion in Detroit and found out that I could 
not accomplish anytiiing out there. But when these patents were reissued my 
attorney went before Judge Dallas in this city to complain that the costs had not 
been paid in that case, and lie asked that tnese reissued patents be sold. The 
matter was brought before the judge for a hearing and he decided that if the costs 
were not paid at once the patents would be sold; and the costs were paid. Other- 
wise this combination would immediately have gone out of existence. 1 mention 
that to show that the patent lies in the hands of a man from whom nothing could 
be recovered. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it your opinion that the erroneous granting of these 
pat^ts 18 a regular thing in the Patent Office, or very exceptional?— A. lhave no 
means of saying. Any opinion that I would give would be merely one that was 
formed from what happened in this case. All I know is that a patent was granted 
in this case that should not have been granted; which is not omy my opinion but 
the decision of the court. But whether it prevails to any extent I do not know. 
The file wrapi>er— that part does not look very well to me. The file wrapper in 
one of these cases, prior to the granting of the patents, ends with the rejection of 
the claims, and no explanation appears w^hy that patent was granted. 

Q. Do you know wnat official actually granted that patent?— A! I have the file 
wrapper here. ( Reading: ) ‘ ‘ W ashington , D. C. , May 1 1 , 1892. ” 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) That is the reissue, is it not?— A. Oh, yes. This patent 
is June 6, 1892. The second patent was February 12, 1884. It is signed, Beigamin 
Butterworth, Commissioner of Patents. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Who is the examiner?— A. C. J. Eintner. The last 
letter from him was January 17. 1884. 

Q. Tou are not sure that he is the examiner that finally passed on it?— A. It is 
the last that appears on the file wrapper; and immediately after that is the grant- 
ing of the patent. They were ref nsra a number of times and the claims were . 
modified. Notice of allowance of the first patent is signed, £. M. Marble, W. £. 
Smonds, Commissioner of Patents. 

Q. (Ify Mr. Clarke.) That was the beginning of the trouble of which yon 
complain, was it?— A. As regards the patents; yes. 

Q, Was Mr. Marble an examiner?— A. The^per granting the patents has these 
8 immes—£.M. Marble and W.E.Simonds. w.E.mxnonds is in larger letters thim 
S.H. Marble. 

Q. It does not state their official positions?— A. It only ** Commissiotter of 
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Q. Haye you an v means of knowina whether the merits of the application were 
»ai»ed on and Anally determined by the Commissioner or by the examiner?— A. 1 


I on and Anally determined by the Commissioner or bv the examiner?— A. 1 
do not know. This happened 10 years before the suit. The i)atent was granted 
in 1B82, and the suit was commenced in 1801, and all I know aliout the granting 
of the patent is the information obtained from that Ale wrapper that was sent to 
me from Washington. 

Q. Since these officials went out of office have you ever heard any complaints 
of the careless granting of applicatiims for i)atent8?— A. Only in a general way. 
I am not able to state anj'thing 8i)eciAcally. I have frequently heard the remark: 
y ou can go to W ashington and get a patent on anything for $5. I have frequently 
heard remarks of that Irind. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Might not that remark grow out of the fact that a very 
larce number of patents are issued?— A. It might. 

Q. It is a large country, and we are an inventive i)eople, and large numbers of 
patents might be issued correctly, miglit there not?— A. That is true. I am merely 
giving some facets here. I think there is sc-arcely a man living who knows any- 
&ing whatever al)out my line of business but what would say, on reading the 
speciAcation and claims of either of these 2 patents, that there was no invention 
and no reason for granting a patent. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins. ) Do you know of any instances in which patents are used 
to maintain a monopoly or the control of the business as was intended to be done 
in this case?— A. I do not. 

Q. Do you think that any comjKditivo indu.stry might Ih) controlled by patents, 
judging rrom your exiierience with this?— A. I think so. 

Do you think that in order to establish and maintain that c ontrol a person 
could go to Washington and get patents that ought not to be allowed?— A. Woll, 
I feel that it was done in this instance. 

Q. (ByMr.FARQUHAR.) You do not make any general iudictment?—A. My time 
was pretty well occupied in defending mysedf against this, and since then in try- 
in^j to attend to my biLsiness so as to make up for the money I lost, and I have not 
paid much attention to that matter. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) I wanted to And out whether, in your experience, you 
considered that there had beem exhibited a jHissibility that the industry might be 
controlled by patents; and, in the set^ond jdaco, whether it was isissible to get 
these iiatents impropc;rly ; not by improper means, but where they were not inven- 
tions and ought not to be allowed?— A. I think the industry can l>e controlled by 
patents, and in our line of business it would have bcmi controlled if the mtentee 
had been successful in this suit. I would have had to close my business. Whether 
it is right for patents to be used for the purpose of making a monoi»oly, tliat is a 
subject uiion which there would be a great difference of opinion. Some say 
“ yes;” others say “ no.” It certainly can be used for that purpose. I think that 
everybody will agree that patents that are obtaincjd for alleged inventions that 
are worthless should certainly not be used for such purposes, 

Q, Do you think these people made much money* out of that patent while it 
lasted— while it was not adjudged improperly issued by the courts?- A. I have 
often tried to And out whether they came out on the right side or not; I have 
never been sure of that. There was a time when they were getting in consider- 
able money. They had 34 manufacturers, each of whom had signed this agree- 
ment to pay them a royalty. 

Q. How much was the royalty?— A. It was 3 per cent on the total sales. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What l)ecame of the reissued patents?— A. The reissued 
patents are both supposed to be still in force— were in force. One expired last 
year and the other one expires next year; but since the decision in Philadelphia 
against the reissued patent, I have heard of no further suits being instituted. 


Ui uTh iFi 


phia?— A. It is quite a business, but not as extensive as in New York. 

Q. What is the number of establishments?— A. There are perhaps half a dozen 
manufacturers here in Philadelphia. 

0. They employ a good many hands?— A. Ranging from 50 to 350 each. 

Q. Is the i^nerm condition of the business prosperous now?— A. It is. There 
is one drawback that some of the manufacturers labor under— a concern that 
tries to do business in the way we do. Our motto is to make originid designs and 
no copies. To do that involves employing designers and modelers and what we 
call chasers. Before producing a new pattern of a chandelier, which may sell 
for say $30, we may be pat to the expense of $500 before we are r^y to make the 
Arst one. Another manufacturer (^mes and he buys one of these and he uses the 
very Aztore itself as a pattern; uses the cast pieces that occur in the Axtnre for a 
pattern; puts them in the sand and makes his castings from them, and he offers 
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that chandelier for perhaps 10 per cent lower than the orij^iTial inaTinfacturer of 
it. If he makes the work right, the original manufac.turer most likely has to 
reduce his price, even though ho may have fixed a price that was perfectly just, 
considering not only the mamng of the fixture but the designing and producing 
of the patttjnis. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins. ) Can you not copyright your de.signs?— A. That subject 
was brought up by the firm with which I was employed 20 y(‘ars or more ago, 
and was droj)ped. They did copyright a few, but I was informt'd that there are 
fio many different design-s it would cost a great deal to (;oi)yriglit IIk iii all; and if 
a man wants to infringe on tlie pattern all he need do would be to make some 
little change in it and the copyright would be of no avail: and yet the ordinary 
customer might not be able to mstinguish between the fix! imj winch was pro- 
duced and the original . So the copyright idea has never been f on nd t( ) fill the bill . 

My attention has been called lately to a concern that has started within the 
last G months, and they issued a catalogue before they were even ready to manu- 
facture any goods. That catalogin' was not made from any tixtures. Wlnm we 
^et out a catalogue we hav<! to first makr; the Irture itself and tlu'ii photograph 
it; then have a half-tone made and then printit. Now, this conci'i-n has not even 
bought the fixturtis and inoduced the catalogue from them . They have taken the 
pager, out of different manufficturers’ catalogues and had n(!W half-tones made 
right from the prints themselves, and spread that catalegnt^ around offtn-ing to 
make these goods at lower prices. Out of the IGO ])ages in th(! ca alogue th(‘re is 
not one page containing an article of which th(*y are the original ]>ro<lucx‘rs. 

Could not that bo prevented by copyrighting tlu' catalogin', so that they 
could not use the same catalogue?— A. 1 siipposo if each ]iagr was cMijiyrightcd 
th(‘y could not. 

C^. If the book as a whole is copyrighted, each iiago is covered.— A. Then it 
might have been impossible for this conceni to do wliat 1 liave just stated as 
having been done. This catalogue of 160 pag(‘s is not all from oiui firm, but from 
different firms. That, of course, has an effect on iirices. The only way they can 
sell these goods is hy underselling the original man ufacturc'r; and if the original 
manufacturer has to reduce his pricHis, it has a htiariiig not only on his profits, 
but on the wages of the workingimui, if this is carried on to any ('xient. 

Q. (By Mr. Oi.ARKE.) Can you think of any changes in existing laws or the 
passage of any new laws by which that interference in trade can b(‘ ])rev('nted?— 
A. I did not think of saying anything on this subjet^t just for that very reason— 
that I am unahle to make any suggestions hy which that may he prevented. 

Q. Do you know of any further statement?— A. That is all. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dt'rnnh’rSO, 1900, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY S. GOODWIN, 

Shoe lasieVy Rosedale, N. J. 

The subcommission mot in the rooms of the Manufacturers’ Club at 7.30 p. m., 
pursuant to adjoummeiit, Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. Henry rf. 
Goodwin was introduced as a witness, and, lieing duly affirmed, testified as 
follows: 

Q. (By Mr.LrrcHMAN.) Give your full name and iiost-office address. —A. Henry 
S. Goodwin; Rosedale, Camden County, N. J. 

Q. What is your occupation?— A. I am a shoe laster. 

Q. That is a subdivision in the manufacture of shoes?— A. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, might I say, \sith your pennission, 1 lia\e affirmed I am about 
to speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the tiiith. The(iuestion 
arises as to what this commission will do after we have told thti wliole truth in this 
matter, and what the result will be when it reaches the Manuitu'turers’ Associa- 
tion— in the shops of the meml^rs of that association, where we work. The 
business which brought ns here is rather a delicate one to lie touched upon by 
employees of tho Manitf acturers' Association, inasmuch as they have ])rovea them- 
selves willing to discharge any of their employees when tho evidence given by 
them is detrimental to their business interests. I will ask you, Mr. Chairman, to 
make a ruling on it. 

Mr. Clarke. All that we can say about that is that there is no provision of 
Uw to especially protect a witness from any action that might betaken by others 
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on account of liis testimony here. We can only say on general principles, how- 
ever, that it would ordinarily be considered very hazardous for any manufacturer 
to discharge an eraplo^’ee on account of testimony that he might ^ve l)efore this 
l)ody. and it is our opinion— at least it is mine— that you can testify with entire 
safety, but of course you must take your own risk. 

Mr. Litchman. Is this fear on your own personal ac(!onnt or on that of your 
associates on the committee? 

The Witness. I am speaking for the whole committee. I have lK‘on a sufferer 
as an individual myself for a number of years, and I do not wish to have anyone 
else suffer as I have suffered in this connection. 

Mr. KtiiNNEDY. Perhaps you had l)etter confer with your associatt's and detc^r- 
mino whether und(‘r the circumstances it is best to give testimony. 

The Witness. Wo have already consi<lered the nmtt(*r; but we thought it our 
dutv to call your attention to the risk we were running at this time. 

Mr. Litchman. We wull h*ave it in this sha])e, then, I suggest: We proceed 
with the examination, and if (piestions art* a.sked b) which the answer givi'n might 
plac(‘ you in this p<^Hition you speak of, you would still have the right to decline 
to answer. 

The Witness. Thank you. 

Mr. Clarke. Mr. Litchman will proc(‘ed to ask you (luostions. 

y. (By Mr. Lit( 311 Man.) You have Imhui engaged in the slaw lmsin(‘ss for how 
long?— A. Alxmt 17 years. 

C^. Most of the time in the vicinity of Philadelphia?— A. Yes. 

Q. You have been connwted with labor organizations during that time? — 
A. Yes; duiing all lliJit time, 

Q. C'un >011 name them?— A. I have bctm a member of the Knights of Lalwr. 

Q. In an official capacity?— A. In an official capacity. I was disti*ict master 
workman of District As.sembly 70. 

C^. That was the organization of the Knights of Labor that ri‘prcsented the 
shoemakers in this vicinity?— A, The shoemakers in the vicinity of Philad»‘lpbia. 
I also belong to the Lusters' Protective Union of America. I also belong to the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 

Q. Was the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union the successor of Distriid- Assembly 
70?— A. Yes. 


(j. Was that a voluntary organization on the piirt of the workmcm'?- A. Yes. 

Q. Are th(*re any agroemeiit.s or an-angements for the w‘tth*inent of trader dis- 
putes between the organizations to which you refer ami the manufacturers.— A. 
Tber<‘ is no agreement lietwoen the Manufacturers’ Association of Philadelphia 
and any voluntary trade union at the ])respnt time. 

There' is an aj^’eement betwec'n the employers and the employees in the 
sln)i»s? — A. There is an agreement l»etween tin' shoe manufacturers and an 
organization which is compulsory on the part of employees working in th»} shops 
j)f the shoe manufacturers in the Manufacturers’ Association. 

Q. Can you give the name of that organization?— A. That organization is the 
Central Convcuition of Shoe Workers. 

0. The meiiilHjrship in that organization you say is compulsory'?— A. Yes. 

Q. In what way comi)ul8ory?— A. You can not work in any of thes(5 fi’<*tori(»H, 
according to the rules of the Manufacturers' Association, unless you are willing 
to l)e governed by its rules, 

Q. Is tlu're an agreement lietween that association of shrs) workers to which 
you have referred and the manufacturers'?— A. Yes. 

Q. Rules and regulations?— A, Rules and regulations. 

Q. Have you a copy of them'?— A. Yes. 

Q. Will you submit it'?— A. Yes. 

(Whereupon the witness submitted a copy of the “ Rules and rtigulations 
governing the factories of the Boot and Sikx) Manufacturers’ Association of 
Philadelphia and the by-laws of the Central Uonvention of Shoe Workers of 
Philadeliffiia.”) 

Q. Under these rules the uieinl»erHhip in this organization is compulsory?— 
A. It is obligatory; yes. 

Q. One of the reipilations states that fact?— A. Yes. 

Q. Will you read it?— A. (Reading:) “ Sec. 1. The members of this convention 
shall be composed of delegates representing the employees of the various shops 
operated by the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association of Philadelphia. 

“ Sec. 2. All shops shall be entitled to one delegate for every hundred taxable 
members or fi*actional part thereof. 

“Sec. 3. The delegates shall be elected annually by the shop association to 
serve for one year, and shall present their credentials, signed by the president and 
secretary, to this convention on the first Saturday in January. 
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“ Sec. 4. Any delegate leaving the Hhop he represents shall forfeit his member- 
ship in this convention, and the shop association shall elect another to fill the 
vacancy, and said delegate shall present his credentials at the first regular meeting 
of thifi convention thereafter," 

Q. That rule does not seem to compel membership in this organization. Have 
you read the right rule?— A. Well, that is about the nearest I can come to it; but 
1 would say at this time that before any person working in any of these association 
shops was permitted to enter upon the work ho was compelled to sign a paper 
stating that he would renounce all allegiance to any voluntary organization and 
agr(H) to submit to the rules governing the Manufacturers’ Association. 

<^. Now, by whom were these rules and by-laws adopted?— A. I find th(‘ com- 
mittee s name at the end of these rules, and they were adopted, I believe, by the 
(ientral convention itself after its formation. I nave never been a member of that 
association at any time nor have I ever sat there. 

Q. Are you now employed by a member of the Manufacturers’ Association?— 
A. Y(^s. 

Q. B('foro receiving employment were you compelled or retiuired to sign the 
agi’t'cment to which you refer?— A. Not in the factory in which 1 am employed. 

Has it been the general custom in that factf)ry to reciuire the help to sign 
this agreement?— A. Not in the factory in which I fim employed. 

Q. But that fac'tory is a member of the Manufactunirs^AsscKuation?— A. Yes. 
I learned this present week that in another fac.tory, where some trouble existed 
during the last 4 months, l)efore anyone is allowed to go to work there he is 
obliged to sign these rules at this time. 

Q. You can now go on and make a statement as to general conditions in your 
own way. The commission will then ask you (luestions on the particular parts 
brought out by your statement. 1 would suggest that you commence from the 
time of the organization of the Knights of Lal)or, as the representative of the 
shoe workei’s of Philadelpliia, and give a short story of the manner of operation 
under that organization and under its suc(’.(‘8Sor, the boot and shoe workers* 
union, if that was the sncx^essor, and then lead up to the j)re8ent organization of 
the omjiloyers and this compulsory organization to which you have referred. 
That will give a connected story of the condition-of affairs, perhaps.— A. In 1884 
District Assembly 70, Knights of LalK)r, elected 7 members to meet with 7 mem- 
bers elected by the Manufacturers’ Association, and that 14 composed our joint 
executive board for three years, until 1887. In the fall of 1887 trouble commenced 
between the manufacturers and the employees, and after being locked out by the 
manjifacturers for 5 weeks, the orranization which at present exists, known as 
the Central Convention of Shoe Workers, was brought aliout by the manufac;- 
turers and some of their emidoyt'es. This organization, known as the Central 
Convention of Shoe Workers, is suppost'd to represent the shoe workers of the 
city t)f Philadelphia, and the point we want to make on that question is that they 
do not represent the shoe workers. We wish to show you that the organization 
itself is compulsory and controlled by the Manufacturers’ Association. In order 
tt> prove that, before I go any further, I desire to read just a little, showing you 
tliat the delegates to tnat central convention must go there by the will of the 
manufacturer, or else Rule 1 , which gives the manufacturer the right to employ 
or discharge, will be brought to bear on him. Mr. Moylan asserts that some time 
ago, when no was workinjj; in the factory of B. F. Oblinger & Co. , be was to have 
been a candidate for election to the Central Convention of Shoe Workers in oppo- 
sition to John Wilkins, the present representative, and on Mr. B. F. Oblinger 
being notified of the same, he informed Mr. Moylan that it was his wish that 
Mr. Wilkins be continued as the delerate; whereupon Mr. Moylan very ^acefully 
retired, and Mr. John Wilkins is still the representative from Oblinger’s factory. 

Charles H. Hayes asserts that while working in the shop of Zeiglcr Brothers in 
1897 he was elected a delerate to the Central Convention of Shoe Workers in 
opposition to A. P. Super. He was discharged from his employment and Mr. A. 
P. Super was elected to fill his place as delegate, and is now the president of the 
Central Convention of Shoe Workers. 

Q. What is this from which you are reading?— A. These are data we have col- 
lected since we have been on this committee. 1 will now read another one, show- 
ing that the rules have been violated which they have made themselves; that is, 
the rule that the shop association shall elect a delegate. This is from a copy 
of the credentials submitted to that central body (reading): “The following 
communication was received from P. T. Hallehan, Central Convention of Shoe 
Workers: ‘ J. O’Connell is no longer in our employ. The bearer, Mr. Davis, will 
act as representative of our shop. Kindly let us Imow how muoh we owe. Yours, 
truly. P.T. Hallehan.”’ 
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Q. Mr. Halleban waa a shoe inannfacturer?— A. Yes. It is also disserted that 
H. L. Townsend sent a credential similar to Mr. Hallehan's. He also was a shoe 
manufacturer, and is secretary of the Manufacturers’ Association. 1 think that 
will be sufficient to prove that case. 

For obvious reasons I desire not to state the name of the })erson who has suf- 
fered. but will state the facts of a case if it be the wish of the eommiasion. 

Q. Go on and state the fact.— A. A shoemaker now holding a prominent posi- 
tion. position of foreman in one of the factories, while working as a journeyman 
shtx'inaker represented that factory in the Central Convention of Shoe WorkiTs. 
During the time that he represented the shoi) a case came before that lK»dy and ho 
vottHl in favor of the workinginan, and on returning to the factory he was dis- 
clmrged, the manufacturer claiming the right to discharge him iiccording to Rule 
1 —the munufacturer claimed the right to employ and discharge at all times. This 
shmjmaker after being discharged answered various advertisements for positions, 
and on Isdng asked by manufa<itnrer8 what his name was, wh(*re he Inid last 
worked, and other information he was tohl that there was no employment to 

S 'ven him. After 8 weeks looking for a position he returned to where he had 
‘(jn employed, asked the proprietor why ht< was thns victimized, said it was not 
fair, it was unjust and uii- American, and curttiiled his lilxirty us a man. He was 
informed that he could come back to his old iKJsition providi*d in the future he 
ctuulin tcd himself to the satisfaction of his employers. He has since worked 
there. 

Q. And now occupies the position of foreman, you say?— A. To the Inwt of my 
knowledge, at the present time. This statement was made in the union to whicli 
he belonged at ilic time. 

Rule 5 of th" MHnufa(;turer.s’ Association reads: “ Pending the discussion and 
decision of any dilfevenee or dispute there shall ho no loekcnit, strike, stoppage, 
or cessation of work by ^‘ither employer or employed. * * * This nile 

imidies that in luj ease is it necessary to resort to hx-konts, strikes, or violent 
means in any fonii, it being the otfieo of reason, jicting according to the golden 
rule, to adjust and settle all hmnaii interests.*’ 

"V ery recently tliere has been a strike (►r l(x;kont in one of the shops of the Maviu- 
ftictiirers* Assoeiatitin. Two of the strike employes made ajiplication for work 
in another factory belonging to the Manufacturers' Association. The employer 
for whom they had worked teh'phoned to the employer they were then working 
for, and he went into the work room and asked these two men if they had workea 
for a certain other manufacturer. They replied they had, and lie told them they 
could not work there any more; that they were to get their things together and 
leave tlu^ factory, which they did. 

Q. Was any complaint made of their work?— A. No. 

Q. Any complaint of their conduct? — A. No. 

CJ. W as any reason given for their discharge?- A. None whatever. I have since 
visited that factory as a member of a committee from the United Labor League 
of Philadelphia and asked the gentleman why it was he discharged them. He 
said he claimed the right to (uiiploy and. discharge according to Rule 1 of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, 

Q. Did he claim that Rule 1 sujrwrseded the provisions of Rule 5?— A. I do not 
think we argued that question. Rule 1 is very brief and to the point (reading): 
“The right of the manufacturer to employ or discharge employees must be ackuowl- 
edge<i . ’ The second rule reads : ‘ ‘ Employers or employees must not discriminate 
for or against any individual because ne or she is not a member of any organiza- 
tion.” This rule lias been violated by the Manufacturers’ Association. In one of 
the factories of the Manufacturers’ Association the same trouble arose in the last- 
ing department. ’Those men refused to abide by the nilf^oveniing the Manu- 
facturers’ Ass(x;iatioii, and the Central Convention of Shoe Workers and quit work 
in a Ixxly. When they did that the manufacturers held a meeting and passed a 
resolution that no male help be employed in that department until that facjtory had 
its quota of lasters. This is a copy of a communication written by the manufac- 
turers’ secretary, dated August 16, 1900, in connection with the present case. It 
reads (reading): “ It was further unanimously resolved that until Messrs. Crox- 
ton, Wcx>d & Co. get their required numl)er of lasters you ore notified by the 
executive commit^ of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association that no other firm, 
members of the association , shall from this da^ employ any actional male help. ” 
Q. Dq you claim that that action was a violation of fenle 5, which you have 
just read, which provides that there shall be no hx^kout, strike, stoppage, or ces- 
^tion of work by either employer or employed?— A. I do not claim tlmt. That 
is, I am not submitting it for t^t; I am submitting it for the information of the 
commission. 
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Q. (By Mr. Claukk.) Do you claim tliat was an indirect way of preventing 
these men from becoming reemployed?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Was the difficulty between the lasters and the manu- 
facturers?— A. Yes. 

Q. And was there, because of that, a lockout of the balance of the men employed 
in the factory?— A. No. 

Q. I do not quite understand the statement of your case.— A. I want to prove 
by this a violation of Rule 2. (Reading:) ‘ ‘ Employers or employees must not dis- 
criminate for or against any individual because he or she is or is not a member 
of any organization.*' Tlui manufacturers then held a meeting and jiassed a 
motion to discharge the president of tlie Lasters* Protective Union. That is 
what I wiint to get at. That shows that this rule has been violatcnl; that they 
did discriminate against a man iMicause ho was an officer in an organization. 
There is a discrimination in the fact that the jiresident of the Lasters* Union was 
dischargc'd by a ni(imb(U' of the Manufacturers’ Association. 

Q. How did you establish that fact?— A. We certainly can not establish that 
fact in a legal way, but from inference; and in conveu-sation with a foreman of 
one of the factories a coniniittee from the lasters were given to undtTstaud 1 hat 
this man was discliargcd by order of the Manufacturers* Association, and while 
hisemployi'rat that time did not vote for his discharge, did not \vish to discharge 
him, k(*pt him working one W(!ek after the resolution was passed nt tlie Manu- 
facturers’ Association, ho (wmitually did discharge him. 

Q. (By Mr.FAUgUHAU.) What is the usual construction placed on Rule 2; is it 
the establishment of the open shop?— A. Tliat rule is doimant to all intents and 
purposes. 

Q. But does not that rule practically make an open sho])? It is open to anyone 
without a card, or with a c.ard, without discrimination at, all?— A. Supposedly. 
The laemlKsrsof the Central Convention of Shoe Workers are not expected to havt> 
a card of any kind. There is no card of any kind. 

Q. But they have a membership, haven't they?— A. They have n(> membership. 
Th(*re is no card of membership. 

How do they get a title for the organization at all?— A. They (‘xist in name; 
that is all, Tlie shop’s crew are suppo.sed to come together and eh'ct a delegate 
to tlie Central Cciiivention of Shoe Workers in accordance with their numerical 
strength, hut we have never yet remembered seeing anything carried out in that 
way. AlH)ut probably a doziui jiersons would come togetlu^r on some Saturday 
afternoon, or some time during the week, and elect a delegate when a vacancy 
ociurred. 

Q. How many are under tlu* operation of the rules and regulations that you 
ha>'e just read?— A. I think there are about 2(» factories, if I remember right. 

How much control has it with the trade? — ^A. It controls the entire trade, 
almost. 

As to the assertion I have made in connection with the discharge of the president 
of the Lasters’ Union, I desire to continue this statement. Since I have been a 
member of this committee I wrote the gentleman, who is out of town. As soon 
as ho gets dim-barged from one of these factories he must leave the city. There is 
no hoj )0 for him wlien he gets discharged, and consetiuently he loses his manhood. 
This IS a letter written from Vineland, N. J., by the president of the Lasters’ 
Union of Philadelpliia in resjKmso to an inquiry asking him to state how he wa.s 
discharged. It reads [reading] ; “ Mr. Gouowin— Dear Sir: I rt*ceived a letter 
from Mr. Kirkhime, recpiesting me to communicate to you the facets regarding 
my discharge from Snndtz, Goodyear & tk>.‘s. I would have written at once, but 
havt^ biHiU waiting, working until i) o'clwk every night. Perhaps you don’t know 
that Thomas Shea, our secretary, aninmueed one meeting night that he had been 
told by a manufacturer that all the officers and iirominent members were to be 
discharged. See him alsmt that. Tlie following week I was called up to the 
foreman’s office. He told me that he was very sorry, but he had something he had 
to tell me. I said, ‘All right, out witli it; I guess I know what it is.’ He said, 
‘ Well, you are discharged for jioor work,’ I told him I was sorry he was com- 
jKdled U> discharge me. ns he knew I had always tried to do ray work well. He 
said he knew that, but he had to obey orders. Ho requested me to take my tools 
out that night, alBiough it was about 6 o'clock. He said he didn’t think the mem- 
bers of the firm would want me to come in the shop again— also insisted on pay- 
ing me off. I had to wait until after 6 for my money. I went to see Mr. Smaltz 
next day . He acted surprised at hearing of my dischar^. I insisted upon seeing 
some of the batl work and defied him to show any. He did not have time, but 
he had time to talk fully 1 hour, and I asked him for a letter of recommenda- 
tion. He said he would not give me one, as he said ho did not like the way I 
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talked to him. I told him that he knew I was not discharged for l>ad work, 
and as he i)r(>fes8ed to be a Christian, and was a Sunday-school superintendent, 
he could not refuse me and be honest. He said, ‘ Well, I will give it to you if 
that is all yon want.* He then wrote the letter recommending my ^id work- 
manship. This letter I will place at j^our disposal if you want it. Mr. Smaltz 
then a.slfed mo why we did not settle with Croxton & Wood. He invited me to sit 
down. Then we liad a lengthy talk about the Iniard of arbitration. If there is 
anything that 1 have not stated clear enough, lot me know.” 

I told liim it was not necessary to send the letter of recommendation, and I 
have not got it. 

1 find the (V'ntral Convention of Shoe Workers, in connection with this present 
(;a.se, wrote tJ u‘ Manufacturers’ Ass<R'iation, stating that they did not think it was 
fair that t hey should refuse to eniidoy any inah‘ help pending a settlement, and I 
hav(‘ a copy 'h(*rt‘ of the answer which came to it. This is ratluT a lengthy com- 
munication. It is dated •• Postofiict' Box 510. Pliiladidphia, Sepfiuuber 10,* 1000.” 
It is the letb‘r fjom H. L. Townsend to tlie Central Convention of ShoeWorkers, 
answering (pieries. 1 Reading: | " W. P. Connors, secretary of the Central Con- 
vention ot Shoe Workers. Dear Sir: Find following a resjionse to (pieries made 
by yon to tin* execntiv<‘ lioard: ‘To the (Nuitral (’onvcnition of Shoe Workers: 
Yonr ex(>cntiv(^ eoiuinittee has math* an iiupiiry of our (executive committee 
wln‘tlu*r or not onr in aim fact urers’ refusal to (unploy any additional male help 
was not a lockout . We heg to make answer and say that the right to emiiloy or 
not to ein])liiy.to discharges or not to discharge*, are prerogatives ('ssential to the 
intedligentdire'ction of any husine*ss, espe'cially shoo manufacturing . and provided 
for in onr .ioint rule-s. When an organized body antagonistic in spirit and inUmt 
injudiciously argues with and se‘cnn5s the cooperation of the workimm to make 
etforts and publicly declare* themselve's to destroy our plan of arbitration, the 
manufacture'r. if eliscrect, see^s his first safety in the enirtailment of his iiroduct. 
It is iinixissibh* for him to safedy ivnew contracts wheui he is confronted with a 
danger signal that tells him his liusiness in the future may not he attended by the 
l)t\aee, epiie’t, or good will that has prevailed in his business for 12 years and 8 
months. WIh'ii llieMnembers of the* Lusters’ Protective Association of Ameri(*-a 
jmblicly declared their antagonism to our joint rul(*s and repelled any arbitration 
or iiroci'dure whieli would recognize the rights of. the employers or our joint 
organization; whe*n they sougiit to destroy and remde^r invalid all contracts in 
force, the* most stringent measure's that will remedy this ceindition beeximes nec- 
('ssary. Tlu'se measures "sve know work hardships in various intensities. Possi- 
bly more* tee the small manufacture*!’ who employs on certain branches a very 
small mimbeir, and the workman who anticipated work at a giv(*n time, than the 
lai’ge nianutacturer, but it behooves e*ach nuinufacturer and eacdi member of the 
C’entral (vonveiitiou of Shf>e Workers to endeavor to rapidly repair the euoroach- 
meiiits. Neith(*r your organization nor our assexuation could enforce anyone to 
work adversely to his wish, and it tacitly liecomos the duty of each manufac- 
turer and workman to send to the firm needing help by reasons of the strike any 
whom tlie*y can, who desire to work under peaceful conditions, and to discount^ 
nance any and all who will not arbitrate disputed questions. It was exceedingly 
unfortunate that the jieriod of time from the Kith to the 23d ultimo elapsed dur- 
ing which our mutual best interests were assailed. As this was unavoidably due 
to the illne8.s of your secretary, no further reference is necessary. We lieg to say 
further that at the present writing any factory of our association will employ 
any help they may need or any branch, providing the applicant agrees to work under 
the rules provided for our joint direction. We make this response to convey to 
your lH)dy the assurance that under all circumstances the niles raust lie respected 
and adhered to, and, further, to tender our appreciation of the action of your con- 
vention in thejir s^iecial meeting, of the manly expressions of your delegates to 
sustain peace and harmony. By order of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association. 
Ho ware! L. Townsend , secretary. ’ ’’ 

I would not have the members of this commission think that the Lasters^ Pro- 
fet^ti ve Union refused all overtures for arbitration. There never came any overtures 
from the Manufacturers’ Association for arbitration of this particular case. The 
overture came from the shoe lasters’ association to the manufacturers for arbitra- 
tion in this case, and they refused it. And a resolution was offered later, in the 
lasters’ union, stating that we were willing to arbitrate the case then pending; 
and further stating that the average wages of the lasters in one of the factories 
would not reach $5, which was not contradicted by the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. A committee from the lasters’ executive board, by recpiest of one of the 
manufacturers, waited on them for the purpose of arbitrating, and was told, after 
they did present themselves according to a^eement, that they could not be given 
a hearing. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchhan.) Was any reason given?— A. Becanse no trades nnion 
oomd oe received—no committee from any trades union could be received; that 
all overtures must come through the Central Convention of Shoe Workers, which 
the lasters’ union refused to reco^ize. The lasters’ union refused to recognize 
any organization which is compuTsorv and coercive in its application. 

To show you that even the niles which they made themsmves are not lived up 
to, I would like to read a few extracts from the minutes of the Central Convention 
of Shoe Workers. (Reading:) “Violation of rule 12 in the factory of Zeigler 
Brothers. Extracts from minutes of the Central Convention of Shoe Workers, 
February 8, 1898. Delegates reported that the Zeigler Brothers’ lasters had taken 
a reduction. It wtis agreed that the secretary notify the president of the Zeigler 
Brothers’ shop association to have the shop association conform to rule 12 (inile 
12 reads: ‘No bill of wages will be received from any organization, but all bills 
shall originate with and be ])reHeuted by either emph>yer or employee on or before 
Octolier 1 of each year where any changes are desired, and shall be settled by 
November 1, to take effect let December following, and continued in force 1 year.’ 
Making a reduction in the month of Februaij is a violation of that rule) of rules 
and regulations governing the factory working under the arbitration rules, and 
notify the secretary of the action taken. If not, the members of the joint board 
of arbitration from the central convention were instructed to bring the case before 
the next meeting of the joint board of arbitration. Henry Thornton, secret^.” 

Extract from minutes, March 5, 1898: “ Communication was read from Zeigler 
Brothers’ sht)p association stating that they had approved the change in the Dill 
of wages of hand lasters; which was, on motion, received and filed. Henry 
Thornton, secretary.” 

Extract from minutes of si>ecial meeting of the Central Convention of Shoe 
Workers, February 1‘3, 1898: “ The secretary read the call for the s^ial meeting, 
stating that the puller-overs for the lasting machines of Hayes-Partridge Shoe 
Company had (luit work in a body. A communication was read from the execu- 
tive committee of the Shoe Manufacturers’ As.sociation; on motion was received 
and taken up for action . After consideration it was on motion agreed that the men 
working on that branch be ordered to return to work on Monday, February 14.” 

I might say there wa.s no further action taken by the central body in that, but 
I made a note here from a conversation vrith one of the men interested, as tollows: 
“ The men presented themselves on Monday, February 14, at the factory, and were 
told by Mr. Smaltz that they would not be allowed to work ; the same lieing reported 
to Mr. Wilkins, president of the Central Convention of Shoe W orkers.” And the 
• case was dropi)ed. That w.'is also a violation. To show you that the lasters have 
submitted unwillingly to those rules, I have a memorandum of 1 or 2 communi- 
cations which I desire to read at this time: 

(Reading;) “ The lasters of C. S. Gibbons. Extract from the minutes of the cen- 
tral convention of September 4, 1897. The following resolution w'as offered: ‘ That 
it has come to our notice that the lasters in the shop of Charles S. Gibbons, who 
had a case at the last meeting of the joint board of arbitration, have been discharged. 
This convention feels aggrieved at the action of said firm and deem it an injury to 
our side of the joint board.’ The resolution was on motion adopted and placed on 
the minutes.” 

“ The lasters of Laird, Schrober & Co.: Extrewit from minutes of Central Con- 
vention of Shoe Workers December 4, 1897. ‘ The following communication was 
received from the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, and on motion received and 
filed; 

“ ‘ Central Convention of Shoe Workers, H. Thornton, secretary. Dear Sir: The 
Goodyear welt and McKay lasters of Messrs. Schrober & Co. have quit work and 
gone out in a body contrary to the rules governing your convention and our asso- 
ciation. They claim to have grievances and appemed to the joint board of arbi- 
tration composed of representatives of your convention and our association. Their 
case was heard. The arbitration board decided the case, and now these few mis- 
guided men refused to accept the Iniard’s decision, thereby imperiling the work of 
all employees of the factories. W e ask that you immediately notify these men to 
return to work at once, or their places will be filled with the approval of the Cen- 
tral Convention of Shoe Workers. It is the unanimous opinion of our association, 
and so expressed by resolution at our meeting held to-night, that if the men con- 
tinue to act as they have they forfeit their ri^t to future employment in factories 
working under arbitration rules. By order of the Manufacturers’ Association. 
Howard L. Townsend, secretary.”* 

To show you that there is a blacklist kept for the purpose of keeping track of 
men who are disobedient to those rules, I nave here a communication sent by two 
lasters who both worked in Philadelphia at one time and are now working in 
Lynn, Maas. 
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(Readily) * ‘ Lynn, Mass. , November 12, 1900. Mr. James H^ey, Dear Sir and 
Brother; We, the nndersigned, do hereby swear that while in company with Mr. 
Charles Elkins [1 might state incidentally that this Mr. Elkins is a member of 
the Manufacturers’ Association] in Graff's saloon, on the corner of Fifth and 
Arch streets, Philadelphia, a conversation was started during which Mr. Charles 
Elkins made the statement that there were only two men in the city that were 
blacklisted. This was brought alwut by Mr, Charles p^lkins telling Mr. Jacob A. 
Overs that if he wanted a job and he was in need of a laster he would give it to 
him, Mr. Overs replying that he thought he wa.s blacklisted; and'Mr. Elkins then 
replied that there were only two men in the city on the blacklist. Sworn and 
suWribed Injfore a notary public in Essex Omnty. Massachusetts. Jacob A. 
Overs. J. E. Foley. Henry II. Green, Notary Ihiblic. Seal attached.’’ 

The Manufacturers’ Association appointed a (!omniitte<* to work Iti conjunction 
with a cominitttHJ from the Central Convention of Shoe Workers, and they inatle 
the following report: 

(Reading;) “The secretary reiid a communication from Mr. J. II. Siualtz, act- 
ing secretary of the joint committee f)f tht' Central (\mvention of SIkw^ Workers, 
and th(i Shoe ManufactuTors’ AsstKuation aiUM anted a (Mumuittee to come to a 
mutual understanding in regard to tlie communication of August 1(1, 1900, where 
the executive committee of the Manufacturers* A.ssociation statod there will l)e 
no male help employed until (Voxton, W<M)d & ( -ompany have their full (piota <)f 
lasters. Tl>e joint committee retommeiided that said notice of the executive 
commitee is disiipproved, and it is recommended that no like notice be issued in 
future similar cases.” 

This is from the ollicial minutes i^osted in the Shoe Manufacturers' Association, 

I think that is all tlu^ data I have collected so far. I want to state that the 
Central Convention of Shoe Workers w^as formed at the expresscHl wish of the 
Manufacturer’s Association, in order to substitute some form of arbitration for 
the oiui that went out of existence at the time that District Assembly 70 went out 
of existence after its struggle with the Manufacturers’ Association. The men 
forming that association c.ould not retuni to work in the factories govenied by 
the. Manufacturers’ Association until they signified their willingness to abide by 
those rules draw’u up in accordance with tlie dictates of the Manufimturers’ 
AssiHuaiion. That has Ijeen in existence for y(‘ars. Efforts have been made 
at various times to organize the shoe trade of Philadelphia for the imrpose of 
doing away with this so-called arbitration airangement. It never was satisfactory 
to anyone, not even to the delegates themselves. The delegates came back from 
that convention and reported to the men in the shop that they were dissatisfied 
with its W'orkings at various times: and invariably, when their manhood rose in 
its strength, and they took courage to denounce it in the convention, they were 
discharged under rule 1, which gave the manufacturer the right to discharge at 
all times. 

There is another rule which gives the manufacturer the right to change the 
system at any time between seasons. For instance, if a man is working piece- 
work and the manufacturer is not allowed aauirding h) the rules to reduce his 
wages at that time, he has the right to place that man on weekly wages, thereby 
giving him a loss wage than he could earn by piecework, and vice versa. 

Q. (By Mr, Farquhak.) Are the arrangements on that scale made twice a 
year?— A. Only once a year. That is rule 12. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The particular f^evance that you complain of is not 
against arbitration in itself?— A. Is not against arbitration. 

t You believe in arbitration?— A. I lielieve in arbitration proiierly conducted, 
th sides are represented fairly 
Q. Are you opposed to strikes?— A. Invariably so. 

Q. Do you tmnk that with a system of mutual arbitration strikes could be 
virtuaUy eliminated from your trade?— A. I believe with honest arbitration it 
could. 

Q. Has there been any change in the rate of wages in the shoe trade in Phila- 
delphia durin^j the last 10 years?— A. Well, for instance, the shoe that we got 10 
cents for previous to the present so-called system of arbitration, we now have to 
do for 5, and in some cases less than 5. 

Q. How long has that rate of wages prevailed?— A. It has gradually been 
brought down to its present condition, each year. 

Q. Has there been any increase in wages during the last 8 years?— A. I have 
no Iniowledge of it. 

Q. Has there been any in the lasters’ department?- A. At this present time we 
get an advance of about 20 ^r cent, I think. 

Compared with what time?— A. Going into effect the 1st of December, this 

year. 
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Q. Compared with what time— that is, an advanc,e over what yon have been 
receiving for the last year?-— A. For the past year; yes. 

Q. Does that affect all the branches of the industry?— A. Only the lasters who 
are on a striki^ during the ])resent year. 

Q. Was that advance given voluntarily by the employers?— A. I do not know 
how I should answer that question. 

Was tile udvaiKie the result of this strike you speak of?— A. We Ixdieve so. 
(i^. A demand was made for an increast) of wages?— A. A demand was made for 
an in<!rease in wages by Ihe lasters. 

Q. Was that d(»mand grant(;d when it was madi!?- A. It was not granted when 
it was inadc. 

(^. Did a strike ensue?— A. Yes. 

Pending that strike', was there an adjustmentof the difticnlty in any way? — 
A. Ther(i was an adjustment made in the free shops. 

W;is anadvauee granted in thi' free shojis? — A. It wjis not granted until the 
1st of Decemls'r, except where a new stylci was introduced ami a new leather 
was introduced. 

C^. The advanc-e, however, will In* general in all the shops?— A. Not in all the 
sho])s; in t greater portion of the shops. 

t^. You say there are ‘2H factories in Philadelphia?— A. I believe there are 
about 2H. 

(^. ('an you tcill how many hands these 28 factories employ?— A. Somewhere 
about 2,000. 

Does tht» Ctmtral (kmvt'tition of Shoe Worktus (unbrac.e both men and 
women?— A. Yt's. 

Q. And do the women have delegates in this (‘onvention the saim; as the men?— 
A. I have never known of there being women delegates. 

O. IIav(' YOU ev('r personally utbuided a met'ting of tlm Central Convention?— 
A, No. 

M«)st of the dtdogates, then, s(» far as you know, are iiK'n?— A. Yes. 

How far has machinery come into tlie busting dei»artment? Describe the 
introduction of imu^hinery. — A. The introduction of machinery in the lasting 
departim'iit has been brought about during the last 10 years and has ])robably 
dis])]ac('d 20 i)er cent of the lasb'rs. 

C^. Havotlieir idaces bc'i'U supplied by helpers, fin<!r machines, and an ecpial num- 
ber of lasters discliarged? — A. Itisthe custmu of the shoe machine manufacturing 
comi)any to teach an employo<i of the firm to run the machinii, and afterwards 
withdraw when the enqdoyeos learn. 

(^. Tliat person who is taught, is he a laster?— A. Invariably so. 

U. That IS, he is a man who was a laster? — A. Yes. 

Q. In that c.ase there is no bister displaced? — A. I would not have it understood 
that way, btH;au.se when you take I bister and teacdi him to ruTi the machine he 
and another laster would do the work of 8 busters by the help «)f that ma<.'-hine. 

Q. Now, are these machines applied to all kinds of shoes?— A. Except the turned 
department, 

Q. By the turned department do you mean tlie sIkxjs made with the Goodyear 
machine, or do you mejvn the old-fashioned turned shoe?— A. I mean the shoes 
made by the Goodyear machine. 

O. Then the application of the lasting machine is general in the trade?— A. Yes. 
t}. In all the racdories in Philadelphia?— A. With very little exception— small 
shops. 

Q. So far as you know, does that condition prevail in the factories in New Eng- 
land?— A. Yes. 

Q. How far was the introduction of that machine an instrument for the break- 
ing up of the lasters’ union?— A. I am not camble of answering that. 

Q. (By Mr. FAUgunAii.) In your own shop did the lasters object to the 
machine?— A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you any remedy to suggest by le^lation to get 
at the grievances and complaints which you make?— A. (Jur committee have some 
suggestions to make for legislation in regard to the army contracts. We are 
suffering very severely in the way (»f army contracts, the way they are given out, 
particularly in this locality. The army contracte sometimes are taken by mer- 
chants who are in other business as well as shoe dealing— merchants who are not 
in the shoe-manufacturing business— and are again sublet to manufacturers, and 
in one particular instance a diy goods merchant takes a contract for making 
army shoes and sublets it to a manufacturer who makes his other work, who 
would not accept it under any other conditions. The conditions are that if he 
refuses to manufacture the army contract he loses the contract of tnAking his 
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other work. This dry goods merchant handles a great many shw's, and his cuh- 
tom is sought very much. 

Q.' Would you care to name that dry goods merchant?— A. No; I havf' no hesi- 
tation. There are two in the city of Philadelphia who take contracts in that way , 
though I refer principally to one— that is Mr. John Wanamaker. I will further 
state in connection with Mr. Wanamaker that 3 years ago, while I was secretary 
of the Central Shoe Council of Philadelphia, I wrote Mr. Wanamaker and asked 
him if ho thought it was right, being a imblic-spirited man and one who had 
political asjiirations in the State of Pennsylvania— if it was right and proi>er for 
liim to send his anny work into the State of New Jersey to be made under condi- 
tions which I named at that time, saying that the shoemakers of Philadelphia 
were the men wlio made those shws. Tliere were no shoemafoTs in Vineland at 
that time who could manufacture those sIkk'h; they were made entirely by hand. 
The shoemakers of Philadelphia had to go down to Vineland and stay there a 
week, pacing their board down there for a week and paying their railroad fare, 
which co.st them $1.50, and returning aft(‘r having aliout $5 dedin^tc’d from their 
week s wages. I asked him if he thought it was fair to do that, and I asked him, if 
he got another contract, would he sublet it in the city of Philadelpliia, thereliy 
giving the Philadelphia shoemakers a chance to earn this money and live with 
their himilies. Mr. Wanamaker wrote mo and said ho would, providi*d I could 
show liim a place in the city of Philadelphia wlu're his work could be done with 
satisfaction. That promise he has failed to live u}> to. I find since that time 
that he has siibh^t s(uiie of the army contracts to a house in Chi(‘.ago, and he still 
continues, whim ho gets a contract, to sublet it in Vinehiud, N. J. 

Q. Are any of his ariiiy contracts sublet in Pbiladelphiu?— A. One or two liave 
been sublet in Philadelpliia. 

Q. How recently?— A. One portion, which Mr. Keeley,iu Vineland. N.J., could 
not finish, was sulilet in Philadelphia. We find also that Mr. Ellis (fimlicl, of 
Philadeli>liia, takes army contracts and then sublets them umh r th(» same syst<un. 

Q. Is he of the finn of Gimbel BrothersV—A. Of the finn of Oimbel Brothers, 
having a lai ge shoe business. 

Q. Are their army goods made in Phila<lelphia?— A, The annv contracts— some 
of them were made in Philadelphia— 1 believe they w<'re all ma«ie in Philadelphia. 
My colleagm*. Mr. Heah'y, says that Mr. Ellis Oimbel hud liis last contract made 
in Auburn, Me. What we ])avticularly complain about is that wo liave rt‘c<*ived 
r<‘poils in Philadelphia that those other shops W’ere doing the work for a less 
amount than the Philadeliihia lasiers W'cre getting, and consequently the I^hiladol- 
phia lusters had to be reduced to the same figure in t»rder to give our employers a 
chance to compete with those outsiders. 

Q. Does the (jnestion of immigration affect you at all hero in your locality?— A. 
We do suffer some from the immigration. 

Q. Can you exiduin in what way and to what extent?— A. One or two cases 
have come under my personal knowledge. I have found immigrants newly landed 
going into the shop where I have been working, and, afttir h(‘.aring the prictjs 
that were being paid, offering to work for a less amount. That has cninc under 
my personal notice. 

Q. Were they shoemakers?— A. Supposedly. ' 

Q. I mean by that, did they come in to learn the trade, or did they have the 
trade when they came here as immigrants?— A. Tliat riuestion I c(nild not strictly 
answer because they were not put to work. 

Q. You mentioned this matter of Mr. Wanamaker in connection with army 
contracts when asked if you had any remedy to suggest to the commissi on . No w , 
what remedy do you suggest to meet that case that you cited?— A. Soimdhing after 
the style in which the contracts of the city goveniment of Phihidel]»hia are let— 
that no one be allowed to take a contract unless he is thoroughly prepared to exe- 
cute it himself. 

Q, Does the system of subletting contracts in the shoe trade resemble to a 
degree the sweating system in the clothing trade?— A. I hardly think the evil is 
so ^eat. 

Q, Differs in degree?--A. I hardly think the evil is so great as the sweating 
system in the clothing trade. 

Q. Do you have here in Philadelpliia a system of shops that lake out contracts 
from manufacturers?— A. In the shoe business? 

Q. Yes.— A. No. 

Q. All of the shoe manufacturing is done substantially in the factories?— A. 
Yes, in the factories. 

Q. You understand what I mean by the factories?— A. Yes, I thoroughly under- 
stand that. I wish to say right here that the manufacturer by whom I am now 
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employed has taken a contract. The contract was sublet to him at a figure less 
than he bid for it himself— in order to keep his lasters employed. 

Q. Are your relations pleasant with your present employer?— A. Most pleasant, 
yes. 

Q. And can you say that of all the men that he employs?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any omection to giving the name of your present employer?— A. 
Mr. .Toliii Mundell . ne is a man to be envied in that respect. He is a pure philan- 
throjiist, I believe. 

Q. Do you care to go into any further explanation of your own difiSculty in get- 
ting employment after the trade trouble of 1887?— A. Well, it might be consid- 
ered personal, though I have no objection, if you wish it. 

Q. Only as bearing ui)on the general difficulty of getting employment if a man 
engag<^8 in a lal)ur difficulty.— A. Attho time that the present system of so-called 
. arbitration went into existence I was working for a shoe manufacturer, a mem- 
ber of the niaiiufatdurers’ association. I was not allowed to return to work in 
any factory for more than 5 years. A book— what we called the blue book; it 
bore a blue (iover— was gotten out by the manufacturers’ association, and each 
l)rominent offic.er and member of the Knights of Labor was given a page and 
sometiimis two in that blue book by the secretary of the National Manufacturers’ 
AsHCKuation. That book, in my l)elier, was distnbuted broadcast to the members 
of the National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association. 

Q. (By Mr. FAtt<^unAR. ) The book was gotten out by the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation?— A. By the stscretary of the Manufacturers’ Association, for whic.h reason 
ho rc*ceived a gold watch ana other testimonials of the kindness of the Manufac- 
turers’ Ass(Xjiation , national and local . That book , as I have said , was sent broad- 
cast, and I rec,eiv(Hl 2 pages in that book, saying that considering I was a young 
man I was deemed very clever, etc., which, in my estimation, was the means of 
keeping mo on the street for 5 years. I believe honestly I was kept on the street 
through the uK'dium of that book for 5 years. I know of others wno were treated 
in the sam(3 manner. 

Q. Do you think of anything else that you care to state in a general way?— A. 
I might sjiy incidentally that we make shoes here now and export those shoes to 
all parts of the world. We export 8ho<*s to England, Germany, the greater por- 
tion of the continent of Europe, South Africa, and Australia, right from the city 
of Philadelphia. 

Q, Have you any information as to the percentage of the product so exported?— 
A. No; I would n(»t present any figures at all. I do not luiow any percentage. 
It is very small, I believe, but it tends to show that it is on the increase. Wlmt 
we run year aftt^r year is on the increase. 

Q. Is there any si)(Kual kind of giKxls manufactured for the export trade?— A. 
A nne gi'ade of goods is manufactured; a very fine grade of goods. 

Q. It embraces all kinds of g(K)ds — children’s, misses’, and women’s— made in 
the factories?- A. I think they are all women’s- exported. There is a cheaper 
grade of gcKids made for export to the continent of Europe. The better quality of 
goods g<i to South Africa and Australia. 

Q. Are the goods exported in every resjiect equal in style and quality with the 
goods used in the home market?— A. Yes. Those for South Africa and Australia 
are of the highest (juality ; those to the continent of Europe are a cheaper grade. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is it your understanding that Mr, Wanamaker enters 
into a contract with the Government to make large quantities of army shoes and 
that he has no facilities for performing that work?— A. Yes. 

Q, And he sublets it to shoe manufacturers?— A. Yes, 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Wanamaker, in that transaction, makes a profit 
himself?— A. I could not answer tliat very well; I could not say. I do not Know 
what the terms of subletting are. 

Q. Do you know how large a contract he has taken?— A. Sometimes the rates 
are 100,000, and sometimes as high as 200,000, During the Cuban war I belie\ 
he had a contract os high as 200, (XK) pairs at one time, some of which were made 
in Philadelphia and some in New Jersey. 

Q. Have you any knowledge as to whether or not he sublets them at a price 
lower than that at which he made a contract with the Gtovemment for former 
work?— A. I have no knowledge of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You spoke of Mr. Wanamaker as a dry goods merchant; 
is he not a general merchant, carrying a large variety of goods, mcluding shoes?— 
A. When I said that I inferred that rfioes were considered dry goods. I do not 
know how near 1 am to being right. He is classed as a dry goods merchant in 
the oi^. 

Q. He is classed as a general merchant, is he not, carrying on large department 
stores in Philadelphia and New York?— A. Yes: we have such knowled^. 
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Q. (By Mr. Ksnnedy.) Before you began your testimony yon exiiressed the 
fear that your committee wonld bo discharged from their employment for giving 
testimony before this commission . I judge from what you have h) say about your 
own employer that you have no le^r for yourself.— A, Unless the Manufacturers’ 
Association would vote that I be discharged, as in the case of the president of the 
Lasters’ ^otective Union. 

Q. Could they by that action compel him to discharge yon?— A. I lielieve so, 

Q. He is a member of their organization?— A. Yes. 

Q. If he should refuse to discharge you for giving t(*8timony, if they should 
take such action as that, would they have any means of puni^ing him in his 
business?— A. 1 believe he would lie subjec^t to a fine. 

Q. Could they prevent him from getting materials to carry on his business? — 
A. I could not answer that question. 

Q. You do not know whether they have such regulations?— A. No. Another ' 
member of our committee has not presented himsdf. I am siitistied that it is 
fear which ke(‘n8 him from here and the fact that ho works for the same finu 
which I workeu for when I was discharged. 

Q. I would like to ask you aliout rnlo 3, which says: “ Hach maiiufjw.;turer is to 
regulate his or tlieir working hours, but in no case shall a day s work exceed 10 
hours,” etc. Do I understand that this rule puts the matter of working hours 
beyond the pale of arbitration?— A. Yes. 

Q. That ik a matter that can not come up for arbitration in this joint conven- 
tion?— A. Yes. I mi gilt explain that, as I have some knowledge or the cause of 
it. Wo had such a rule as that in our joint arbitration rules when the Knights 
of Labor existed and we were in it as a body. Some complaints were entered 
that portions of the factory worked longer than the regular hours. It is very 
hard to regulate a factory to keep all departments going in the same condition. 
Sometimes one department working 8 hours can do more work than the depart- 
ment which follows it can do in 8 hours, and as a consequence that particular 
de])artmeiit has to work longer, work another hour or two, in order to keep up 
with the other portion of the factory. 

Q. What I want to l<‘am particularly is whether this matter of hours can lie a 
matter of arbitration, or whether it ever has been a matter of arbitration between 
the workers and the employers?— A. There has been complaint from those dejiart- 
ments which were forced to work this overtime. Tln‘y complained because they 
were forced to work more hours than 10 in anv one departmiuit. The excuse 
which was offered was that their department could not keep that portion of the 
factory in jiroper condition; that is, take the work as it came along and pass it to 
the next department while working the sjiiue number of hours that the other 
departments worked, and as a conseinienc-e tliey were obliged to work more hours 
ill that departmtiiit in order to keep the faebiry moving. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is your compensation by the day or piece?— A. We 
work piecework entirely. 

Q. That is, in your own branch. Does that prevail in all branches?— A. No; 
the manufacturer has a right at all times to change his system according to these 
rules. 

Q. What is the general practice?— A. The general practice is piecework. 

(J. Then the (mestion of the hours does not enter in so muc.h where the iiay is 
by the piece, only as to physical exertion?- A. There is no question as to the over- 
working of pieceworkers and week workers alike. They have to work when 
those hours are called for. 

Q. But the pieceworker does that much more work if ho works that number of 
hours longer, doesn't he?— A. Yes. 

Q. And, of course, he gets simply the regular rate for that extra time?— A. Just 
the regular rate. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Would your union be willing to enter into an arbitra- 
tion arrangement with the shoe manufacturers, the terms of which should be that 
there should be no strikes and there should be no lockouts, provided that your 
union might selec^t its arbitrators nninfluenced by the shoe manufacturers?— A. 
We would be willing to mt&e such an arrangement. It is the very thing we 
seek. 

0. Does this Central Convention afiUiate with the American Federation of 
Labor?— A. No. 


Q. Have they ever sought affiliation with that body?— A. No; they would not 
be recognized as a legitimate union of any kind. 

Q. Yonr union would protest against them?— A. Oh, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Fasquhab.) Do you belong to the naHonal body of lasters?— A. 
Yes. 
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Q. Have you a union here in the city?— A. A hranoli of the national union. 

Q. How long has it been in existence?— A. This local branch haft been in exist- 
ence since February of the present year. It has existed here before, twice; but 
each time was criislKsl out by the power of the Manufacturers’ Association, its 
officers being dis(;hargcd, and such a threat kept hanging over their heads that 
men were afraid to beb)Tig. 

Q. Are tliere any other branches of the shoe trade working under national 
charters iji tlio city but yours?— A. No; not at the present time. 

Q. Tlie lasters is the only one?— A. That is all. 

Q. What is the average wages the lasters make, steady work, in a week?— A. 
We have set the average below $5. 

Q. Per week?— A. Yes; 52 weeks. 

Q. How steady is your em]>l(»>anent in the year?— A. We, work about 50 weeks. 

(J. Fitly out of the 52?— A. Yes. 

O. The nuwOnno must do the work, and the man does nothing, does he, but just 
look after it, attend to it so that it does not g(^t out of order?— A. The machine 
must be operated by an expend, lastor and the shoe must be prepared by an expert 
bister, otherwise tlie macliine is of no effec-t. The machine is virtually only an 
assistant to the laster. 

t^. How many are working each day for this $5 a week that you sneak of — how 
many liours a day d(>(^H that take up?— A. They are expected to work 10 hours. 

Is that $5 the averagii wage you are mentioning now, or is it th<j minimum 
wage?— A. It is the average wage. 

Wluit is the best wage that can bo earned?— A. Well, we have some oxcep- 
ti( )nally fast workers. I am classiMl among that number myself, and my colleague. 
We have made as high as $22, hut of late years— I think I have during the present 
year got a])(»ut $1H,75 for 1 w(‘ek's wages. 

U. Working how many hours in that week?— A. Working 60 hours. 

Q. Th(in how far does it go htdow?— A. Wo have some in the factories (doming 
out with $2.75, $3, and thereabouts. 

Q. Adults?— A. Y^es. 

Q. What class of work do they do?— A. They d(> histing on all kinds of work, 
children’s, mi8H(>s’ and ladi<^H’ work. It must Im^ lM)rne in mind, however, tliat 
during this 60 hours th(^ lasti'r is not employed but In* is expected to remain in the 
factory. Sonudimes be waits as much us 2 or 3 hours in a day. A man works 
perhaps 3 or 4 hours and waits an hour or 2 hours again. That is ii good dcjal of 
th(^ (juuse of it. 


Q. Do you se(^ any remedy in your small wages, in the future?— A. The future 
is not v(‘ry bright with hope*. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of what they pay in New England for the same 
class of work?— A. Yes, 

Q. What is it?— A. The prices are about the same per pair, but the conditions 
are hedter— that is, the laster gets more employment. The system is a better one 
from the fact that tin' New England manufacturers produce more goods in their 
factories than we do in the city of Philadelphia, and they keep their hands 
employed better. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) But do the factories in New England work 50 weeks 
out of the 52?— A. I believe they work about 50 weeks; I think they do. 

Q. (By Mr. Fari^ithar.) Are men exixjcted to support families and raise fami- 
lies <111 tliis wage, or are you men nearly all unmarried, young men?— A. I have 
a son serving in the Philippine Islands; I raised him by lasting. He is serving 
his country there. 

C^. But work is far above the average.— A. My family is of age. I am not 

raising a family now. There arc those who are raising a family, who are endeav- 
oring to raise a family with the assistance of their neighbors, on that wage. 

Q. Seemingly, you have the whole organization of workers in this Central 
Convention of Shoo Workers, How, by any arrangement that is imssible, can 
changes 1x5 made in these rules so long as this large body of workers remain faith- 
ful, you may say, to the rules themselves, whether under constraint or voluntarily? 
How do you intend to refonu or make a change in any way whatever, provide 
they can not offer lietter wages or shorter hours?— A. The only horn* that our peo- 
ple have is to connect themselves with a legitimate trade union, ana be represented 
by a business i^ent or a committee for the purpose of arbitrating difficulties. 
But while tlie Manufacturers’ Association are prepared to discharge oveiy active 
man and every active officer lx5longing to a legitimate trade union the probabil- 
itleft of those employees connecting themselves with a legitimate trade union are 
very remote, 

Q. You stated that the wages in New England aie very much better than the 
wa^s here in Philadelphia?— A. The average price per pair. The wages are much 
better, much higher. 
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Q. Would the lact of ywc«»tlitiffTOder trade uuitiu orKauizatioii advance your 
wa^es or gborten your hours?—* A. We would be in a position to make demands 
which are now denied us. 

Q. Do you believe the trade could answer these demands favorably? Is the 
trade prevented throuj^h competition of other sections of the (country? Can the 
Philadelphia trade, in other words, stand it if vou did make a demand?— A. I am 
sure they could. The market is open; the selliii}? price would be the same for 
them as for the New England manufacturers, and I think it would not bo putting 
them to any inconvenience to give us as much wages as the New England shoe- 
maker gets. ‘ 

Q. You said a moment ago that part of this work went to New Jersey. How 
are you going to comiwte with the cheap sluips of New .lerst^y?— A. By organiza- 
tion in the trade union and the national body, setting tlie same prices to be paid 
in New Jersey as in Pennsylvania, in (.)hio. and in New York. We bi lieve in the 
same amount luiing paid in any one Htate as in any other, thereby giving t he same 
facilities to the Pliifadelpliia manufacturer as the (Chicago inanufactunT or the 
Boston manufacturer. Tlie leatluT is manufacturc'd in one locality, and I believe 
that Boston is the soiling agcuicy of incnst tanmu's and leather traffic, iilacc's, and 
Boston is the inark(‘t for l(*ather, and tliis manufacturer si umld have the same 
privileges as the other one, who would buy in the same market and who would 
sell in th(! sauu‘ market; and it would be only justice to one manufacturcT tliat 
tlm other niign would i)ay as much as In'. 

Q. You care assuming that it takes just the same money to sustain you in Bos- 
ton and in New York as it dot's in Philadelphia; but are you aware that the 
li'stiinoTiy before this commission is that the expense's of tin' workingmen (»f Phil- 
■'delphia are less than in other cities, and that they enjoy more comforts than 
worlangmeii do in other cities?— A. I hardly think a trade union member would 
make that statonu'ut. 

Can you e<iualize the cost of living in citie.s so as to mak(^ a uniform scale of 
l)ri(*es for a tra<h' union?— A. I have traveled much myself in the United States, 
and I have found very little ditference in ilu' cost of living for a workingman in 
any city. I have worked in all the large cities of the United Stales; I have 
worked in Boston, Lynn, Brockton, N(^w York, Brooklyn, Philadeljdiia, Chi(^ago, 
•St. Louis, and Rochester, N.Y.,and I have found the cost of living invariably 
abf)ut the same in those cities. 

Q. The (piestion Avaa asked, and the commission, of course, is desirous to know, 
how your body of men, the lasters, or the whole Ik sly of the shoe w’orkers (tan 
b.>i t<'r their (jondition in wages and hours of lab(>r, and'it is imt to you as a work- 
ingman.— A. Well, candidly, I have no suggestion to offer. 

You already entered partly into it, but you did not seem to (lonclude it. I 
did not know but what you probably would enter more fiilly into it.— A. I am a 
trade-union man. I always have bi'cn a trade-union man, and 1 have endeavored 
to live to its principles. I sometimes feel sorry that the condition of things is 
such. When I find some members of the craft to which 1 am attatdied going 
home on Saturday to their families and perhaps cooking the coffeepot witli the 
wime amount of coffee in there that has been boiled five or six times, after work- 
ing hard all day, and often his bread without butter, and his children without 
shoi's and clothing, 1 simidy think that I must bring this l)efnre this commission 
or anybody els*’. I feel also that I am a Christian. I endeavor to live a Chris- 
tian life, and my charity comes to my relief when I find such cases as these. I 
have setm the time when children of members of the association to which I belong 
ha\’e died for want of medicine. I have bought medicine for children wlien it 
was too late. I have seen those children die for want of nroiior nourishment. I 
liavft seen children lying unburied for want of the price wherewith to bury them. 
I have had varied experiences of that kind; but, as I have already stated, I have 
not come here for these pur^wses, and it is with regitit that 1 speak of them. 

The condition of the shoe trade in the city of Philadelphia to-day is deplorable, 
and there is no hope. The Manufacturers’ Association nave the shwmakers of 
the city of Philadelphia by the throat, in such a condition that when a shoe 
worker comes into a factory in the morning he feels as if he leaves his heart out- 
side the door and goes to work without it, else he can not work in that factory. 
1 would not have you think that of the manufacturer that employs me, and I do 
not say that because I work there. He could live under the conditions that the 
Manufacturers’ Association force him to live under. I have seen men turned 
away from the factory because they would dare to say that they would uot sub- 
mit to these rules. I speak this from experience. I think I have traveled much, 
and I never saw anything that could compare with that— never in my life, and 
I have traveled the continent of Europe es well as America. I have never seen 
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it. It is a shame. It is an ontra^e on of the City of Philadelphia— 

that system of so-calli^d arbitration. ' ^ < 

Q. ( By Mr. Litchm an . ) This commission ftfideavors to Ret informationon social 
conditions. It is requircul under the act which creates it to make recommenda- 
tions, both to Congress and to the legislatures of the different States, that may 
remedy any evils complained of, and it is because 4>f that fact that you are asked 
to suggtist any remedy which may occur to you, and a suggestion from you in that 
direction may assist the work of the commission.— A. It would be impossible for 
this commission to suggest, or even if they did suggest, it would be impossible to 
have any remedial legislation bearing upon this particular case. It would be 
imi) 08 Hibl(^; li^gislation would not cover it. The judiciary itself would be doubtful 
for finding a remedy for these conditions. 

(J. Then the remedy which suggests itself to you is a better system of organi- 
zation among the workingmen themselves?— A. Among the shoe workers. 

Q. And then the right for that organization to be consulted in a system of arbi- 
tration that is established betwinm said organization and the manufacturers?— A. 
And the manufacturers. 

Q. Do 1 understand that to Ik; your position?— A. In other words, establishing 
an enforced, compulsory system of State arbitration. 

(^. You believe in that?— A. 1 believe in it in such a case as this is; Ido believe 
in it, although I have sficii better systems of arbitration than that controlled and 
emanating from the Stat e: but in these bases it certainly would bo a limedy. 

C). It would be jireferable to the present conditions? — A. Much preferable. 

Q. Now, supposing a di'cision of a board of arbitration should go against the 
help or the employee; how could it be enforced?— A. Enforced on the employees? 

C^. Yes.— A. Oh, they would unmistakably live up to any judgment of that 
kind. They would unmistakably live up to any verdict which a State board of 
arbitrate m might iiroduce. 

Q. In your experience as a trade unionist, have you found a loyalty to decisions 
of boards of arbitration as a rub' on the part (if the workmen?— A. Yes. 

Cj. Even if the decision was adverse?— A. Even if the decision was adverse. I 
might state further, in connection with the causes which led up to this so-called 
system of arbitration, when District Assembly 70, Knights of Labor, had repre- 
sentation on the joint board in connection with the Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, arrangements were made whereby, if the Manufacturers’ Association 
representatives and the shoe W(»rkers’ representatives failed to agree on a question 
of arbitration, each side would appoint one person and those two would appoint 
a third. There was a particular case before that so-appointed board of arbitra- 
tion of three, and the Maiiufac'turers’ Association, feeling that the decision of 
those three so apjiointed was against them, led up to the commencement of this 
system. That committee was about to decide against the Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, when they locked their employees out and forced upon them this present 
system. 

Q. “Do you recall whether the number of people employed in the trade when 
D. A. 70 had control was larger or smaller than the present numl)er employed? — 
A. We paid per capita taxes to the national ana the general assembly at that time 
on 8,300 members. 

Q. Men and women?— A. Men and women. Understand that this was not our 
^ength numerically; but we paid per capita taxes on that number in good stand- 
ing, and we carried on our books about 5,000 shoe workers. 

Q. So that the numlHT was nearly twice as large as now employed in the trade 
in the city?— A. I think it was about twice as large. 

^ Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Did you personally make a computation of the average 
wage of the lasters about which you have testified?— A. No. I gained that infor- 
mation from an employee of one of the factories that was then on strike, and a 
resolution was offers in the lasters’ union that would call the attention of the 
public to the fact that the average wage in that factory was much ^low $5 a 
week: and that factory is oonsiderM one of the best. 

Q. Do you know how that average was arrived at?— A, Well, no. I did not do 
any figuring on that myself. I presume it was gotten in the usual way. 

Q. Do you think that statement of the average in that factory is substantially 
correct as to the average wage in all the shoe factories in Philadelphia?— A. From 
informatipn received at various times from individual members, 1 think that that 
is correct. Insually hear complaints from the various factories and am told the 
wages earned members in the various departments, and they are very low in 
that factory, l know that there was one man whose average wages was less 
than $4. 

Q. Was that due in that case to a lack of skill on his part, or to a lack of his 
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being employed tbe proper to make goied’^^aniiiigs?— A. Ae 1 

have alr^^ stated, ne woi]|4 limlo do some waiting, and he was not a fast 
man, what u considered a fast weilB Bi ', so that both oanses would tend to bring « 
about that result. 

Q. Do you have to do any waiting?— A. Yea. 

Q. Ana yet, in spite of that waiting, you are able to make good wages?— A. ' 
Fair average wages; yes. 

Q. You say fair average wages; you mean much above the average?— A, Yes, 

I am considered one of the most steady— 1 say this without any egotism— I am 
considered one of the most steady workers in the city of Philadelphia. 

Q. Are not most of the lasters who are employed skilled men?— A. They cer- 
tainly are. 

Q. And good, steady, temperate, industrious men?— A. I won’t answer that in 
the affirmative. 

Q. Capable of doing a good day’s work if they get the opportunity?- A. We 
have exceptional cases. Shoemakers as a rule are fairly temperate men, but we 
have exceptions. 

Q. Then the averse is reduced sometimes by the fault of the men?— A. The 
per cent is so small it actually has very little bearing. I would not leave it on 
that. The shoemaker of to-day does not compare with the shoemaker of 50 years 
ago, when he took Monday, Tuesday, and probably half of Wednesday off, and 
then mad# a week’s wages. He can not^o that to-day. He has to present him- 
self at 7 o’clock in the morning and stay until 6 o’clock in the evening, or his 
place will he supplied very soon and he will be looking for a job, which he will 
take better care of next time. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are there many lasters out of employment?— A. At 
this time we have probably 60 lasters out or employment in the city of Philadel- 
phia. The most of them were on a strike during the fall and have not yet got 
into employment, 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Since you favor better organization, would you favor 
incori)oration of trades unions?— A. Yes; I would l)e in favor of incor^iration. 

I think that would give us a better standing before the public. 

Q. What would you say to a law to the effect that whoever inaugurates a lock- 
out or strike without first petitioning for arbitration should be subjected to a 
proi)er penalty?— A. I am afraid that would be too arbitrary. I would not like 
to answer that question, 

Q. (By Mr, Farquhar.) Does not that do away with one of the divine rights 
of the workingman, to a strike when he pleases?— A. I am afraid it would deprive 
him of his rights. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.1 I hardly think you understand the question. Let me 
repeat it. What woula you say to a law which should subject to a penalty any- 
body who would inaugurate a strike or a lockout without first offenng to arbi- 
trate?— A. I could not answer anything more than I have answered. I could not 
compel a man to work if he did not feel inclined to. It is a God-given right 
which he has a right to exercise. His brain is God-given, and he has the right to 
convey his ideas to somebody else to the best of his ability. Y ou would be depriv- 
ing him of his rights. 

Q. I understood you to say you favor arbitration?— A. Yes. 

Q. Very earnestly?— A. Yes. 

Q. And that you earnestly oppose strikes and lockouts?- A, As a rule; yes. 

Q. They may be a remedy to be availed of in the end after peaceable efforts 
have been exhausted, but would you not by all peaceable and fionorable means 
endeavor to bring about conciliatiou or arbitration before resorting to any extresie 
reme(ly?— A. Most assuredly. I would answer that in the affirmative. 

Q. Well, then, supposing there should be a law which should subject to a fine 
anybody who would inaugurate a lockout or strike without first offering to arbi- 
trate. Can you see any injustice or hardship in that?— A. I think I come around 
to your way of thinkine, now, that it would be right to have a penalty imposed 
in a case of that kind; but of course the laws governing arbitration would natu- 
rally place a penalty on anyone who would refuse to obey its mandates. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Supposing the commission should recommend a law 
sucn as the chairman has askw you about, would that meet your favor?— A. Yes. 

Q. The commission has already done so.— A. Then, as an individual and as a 
member and representative of our union, I have to tender you my ittncei’e thanks, 
and I ^ould be pleased if you are successful. 

(Testoony closed.) 
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Philadelphia, Pa., December 20^ 1900. 

TESTIMONT OF OEOEGE COLLINS, 

Shoe laster, Philaddphia^ Pa. 

The subcommifiBion being in session at the Manufacturers Club, Mr. Georgp 
Collins appeared as a witness at 9.55 p. m., and, being duly affirmed, testified as 
follows: ^ 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-office aaoress.— A. 
Geor^Collins, No. 202 Emery street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Q. what is your occupation? — A. I am a shoe laster. 

Q. Are you employed at the present time in a Philadelphia factory?— A. Yes. 

Q. We will be pleased to hear you state in your own way what you wish to 
present to the commission.— A. I was in this city about 15 or 16 years ago and 
worked in some of the factories here, and after working here for about a year or 
so I went West. I came back again about 8 years ago, and it is from that time 
that my experience dates of the working of the joint board ot arbitration. I was 
a little anxious to take the stand to give evidence or to make a statement because 
of something that has not appeared or has been confused in Mr. Goodwin's state- 
ment [supra] , and that is the operation of the joint board of arbitration in pre- 
venting tne settlement of mievances. The men that have to submit jjieir griev- 
ances to that joint board oi arbitration have lost faith in it. It is my personal 
experience among my shopmates that they have no sort of hope of justice from 
that joint board of arbitration. If they are complaining and it is suggested that 
it be brought before the joint board of arbitration, they at once throw up their 
hands and say it is no use. 1 have questioned many of them to find out— what I 
already knew— what their objection was, and it is that the joint board of arbi- 
tration is made up of the shoe manufacturers of the city, who are of course act- 
ing in their own interests; and they have so arranged it that the men who are 
supposed to represent the shoe workers are the creatures of the employers. They 
are, almost to the last, men -without character. They are not, as a rple, good 
workmen. They are receiving favors in the factories for the services they render 
on the joint board of arbitration. 

On this account, for many years — since I have been in the city at least — there 
is no tendency on the part of the men to state a grievance to the joint board of 
arbitration at all. 

I can illustrate the way in which the men are browbeaten out of any possibility 
of even presenting their grievances before the joint board of arbitration. I may 
as well state it. f ^ess I am under the same liability as n^ friend Good-win, of 
losing my job, but I suppose I can get another job: Laird, Schober & Co. are my 
employers. I am not very well acquainted with my employers, but I believe 
them to be gentlemen, because I know nothing to the contraiy. Whatever dis- 
agreeable work th^ have to do they do it through the foreman or through the 
Buperintendeut. Tnis year this was one of the factories not affected by the 
stnke. No strike was declared on that factory. It was talked over among 
the lasters and they said: “ Doubtless our employers -will see that we are will 
ing to treat with them on their own terms ana on their own grounds. We wiU 
present a bill.” That bill was signed by every laster, second laster, and jacker 
on the fioor. The jacker is a man who works between the laster and the eeo- 
ond laster. Each time a levy is made for the support of the central conven- 
tion they take it out of my envelope for the operator, second laster, and jacker. 
When this bill wag sent down tnis year, the firm informed us they did not 
employ jackers at all, and did not recognize them. Thev did not recopaize 
them as working in the factory at all, but still every time this levy is made for 
the expense of carrying on this scheme of arbitration, they take it out of the 
envelope. That is a digression. We sent this bill down and it was pointed out 
that they did not employ jackers, and no consideration of the jackers could 
be had. We had sent down a bill asking an increase of 1 cent for the laster, 1 
cent for the second laster, and one-half cent for the jacker. The jacker is prob- 
ably the hardest worked man for the money he gets of any man in the shoe frade. 
We met this alteration, and we then struck off the jacker’s name and added one- 
half cent to the second laster with the imderstanding that the second laster 
would pay it to the jacker. After the bill had been down there several days, the 
foreman came up and told us that the firm thought we were joking; that they 
wotild not consider anything like that at ^1; would not receive it even. We 
waited around for quite a long time, and they would take no notice of it at all. 
They said the thing to do was to withdraw it, and the bill was withdrawn. It 
was withdrawn under stress, of course. It was known that any man who insisted 
it diould go before the board would be discharged. 
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In that factory where I work there has been no actual reduction in the wages 
paid. They pay just as much now and perhaps a little more than they did 8 years 
ago, but the quality of the work has b€«n rmsed at least 50 per cent, so that the 
men who are working to-day at the same work do not make more than half what 
they made B years ago, when I first worked in the factory. At that time it was 
I)OB«ible for a man to make fairly good wages during the season. I made good 
wages then myself; now I can not make half what I made at that time, and that 
is the case with every other man in the factory, and all this has been brought 
about because there has been no means of protest by the men; because the men 
are helpless in the hands of the l>osses, who are the employers. I do not know 
whether to call them bosses or not; I do not mean to be disrespectful or offensive, 
but that is the condition we are reduced to in this city. It is imiKisslble for a man 
with industry and skill to make a decent living at shoemaking in this city. He is 
either favored by the bosses and by the foremen or he has what the boys call a ‘ ‘ snap 
job. ” There are some jobs in the factory where I work where the men make very 
high wages, but these places are very, very few. There are (juite a number of men 
who are working for very low wages. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) How far has that condition betm brought about by the 
introduction of machinery?— A. Well, in thebran(;h at whicdi I work— that is, the 
Goodyear turn work— the machinery has not greatly altered the conditions at all; 
it has not touched us much different from what it touched us 7 or 8 years ago. 
Tlie same machinery is used now as then. 

Q. What is your branch of the trade, please?— A. I am a turn laster. There 
are some shoes made in the factory where I work that very little machine work is 
done on at all. 

Q. The machine, of course, has not affected that branch of the trade at all, 
because it is not used on your branch of the work.— A. Yes. You see, I prepare 
the shoe for the machine. I last it and the machine sews it. And the jacker and 
the second laster get it from the machine. That is one of the ways in which the 
wages have been reduced whilst not reduced in the number of cents i)aid per pair. 
The faults of the machine are placed on the men who either precede or follow the 
machine. We have to bear all the hardship of the faults of the machine. 

0. The jacker is the man who takes the shoe off the last?— A. He pulls out the 
tacks and trims it. 

Q. Who does the turning part?— A. The second laster. He is a very hard 
worked man, too. He makes about the same wages as the laster. 

Q. Is the operation of the Goodyear turn work similar in its results to the old 
hand work, or shoes made by hand?— A. Hand turned? 

Q. Yes.— A. Yes; it results in a shoe of the same kind. One-half or one-third 
of the work on the floor where I work is made by hand all through to the heels. 

Q. How many more tacks are put in in your lasting to carry the shoe to the 
Goodyear sewing machine than would be used in the ordinary way of sewing the 
shoe by hand?— A. Not any more. One of the ways in which it works a gofjd deal 
of harashm for the men is that the machines have to have the tacks very carefully 
driven. They have to be directly driven. So that a man who is lasting a shoe 
for the machine has to be very careful and has peat difficulty in adjusting the 
tacks in just the right place for the machine. The machine sometimes goes on a 
tear, or there is an operator who is not the master of the machine, and he will dam- 
age the work. That damaged work is not blamed on the machine at all, but it is 
laid to the blame of the second laster or the laster, and they have to make it good. 
They have ifj pay for shoes that are damaged by the macdiine in many cases. It 
is not easy after a shoe is made to tell just when the damage occurred. It is not 
even easy for skilled shoemakers. There is always a tendency on the part of the 
boas to favor the machine as against the man, because he can not fine the machine 
very well. 

Q. Is any blame placed on the operator of the machine?— A. In very few cases 
it would go to the operator, of course, and they would get a new operator, a bet- 
ter operator, but they always favor the operator and machine. Operators, by 
the way, in the factory where I work are making during the season perhaps in 
the neighborhood of ^5 a week, and a man who is working by the same b^ch 
and doing much harder work and working longer hours Is working for $6 or $7 a 
week. 

Q. Is that due to the fact that more skill is required to run the machine?— A. I 
do not think so, because there is no lack of skilM operators. There was a time 
when the operators were scarce, but that was many years ago. 

Q. Is there an opportunity for the men now to learn to operate the machine?— 
A. Not so much as years ago, because they are all filled, and they do not die 
young. I do not mean to be fnxmy, but they do not seem to die. 
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Q. They work by the piece the same as the other men?— A. In most factories they 
work by the week, and they work for from $15 to $18 to $20 a week. In the fac- 
tory where I work they are still working at the old rate of 8 cents and 31 a pair 
for shoes. Slippers are a little less. It seems to me that is what has hurt the 
men. The dim(;ulty is the men are not organized and in a position to assert 
themselves at all. These things come upon them very OTadually, and the wag^es 
have been reduced in that way more than by any actum cut in the rate per pair, 
especially in the fa(^tory where I work. They make a very high grade of work. 

I suppose they make mure shoes for export than any other factory in the coun- 
try, and a finer grade of shoes than any other factory in the country. They make 
shoes for London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and other xdi^es. 

There is another thing caused by the lack of organization; there is no way in 
which the men can assert themselves through this arbitration board; there are 
many things that can not (;ome before this arbitration board. The internal man- 
agement of the factory, for instance— in this it has given support to the employer 
and his foreman. I do not suppose it is from lack of heart but from want of con- 
sideration, but the employer will turn loose among the men any kind of black- 
guard foreman he can find anywhere. 

I know of a case in this city, and I might as well mention the name; he worked 
as Bwond laster for me. He was hounded to death by the foreman and I think 
it was done with the knowledge of the boss. His name was Nick Simpson. He 
cut his throat. He was working for Ziegler Brothers, and Ziegler Brothers, I am 
sure, had knowledge of what was going on. They had a drinking blackguard of 
a foreman whom they exiwcted to get services from in that way. There was 
some disagreeable work to be done and they let him hxiso upon the men. 

Q. Do you mean to have us understand this man committed suicide as the result 
of the treatment?— A. Yes. Ho told me he was going to do it. He sat down by 
the machine and told me. The foreman was at him all the time. He would blame 
him for the mistakes of his own work, for the faults of the machine, and even for 
my faults; and the foreman encouraged me and used me in away to punish that 
man for some i)er8onal spite of his. He crouched down by the machine back of the 
bencjh, and told me he aid not see what a man had to live for. After the turn 
season was over Ziegler Brothers gave him a job to last McKayo work. He was 
not expert and he showed me his envelope on Friday or Saturday, and he com- 
mitted suicide on Monday. And he asked me whether I thought it was worth 
while for him to live any longer. He had made, I think, $3.85 — something like 
that. I said, “ Nick, you did not work all week.” “ Yes, I worked every day.” 

Q. You have heard the testimony of Mr. Goodwin and the questions asked him. 
Have you any remedy to suggest for the (jondition of affairs of which you com- 
plain? — A. Only to suggest to the men who are actually concerned — ^that is, the 
shoo workers of this city — that they should be thoroughly organized and enforce 
their rights, or what they understand to be their rights. 

Q. Wiat is your opinion of arbitration— I mean now arbitration under the 
autliority or encouragement of the State or the Union — as a means of settlement 
of disputes between employers and employees? — A. Under its encouragement, I 
should say it was all right; under its compulsion, no, 

Q. You differ with Mr. Goodwin on that point?— A. That must never occur. 
If Sie workingmen do that they will do what they have done in this local case — 
they will hand their affairs over to their masters. You see the employers do not 
have to fight the men so long as this joint board of arbitration remains in power. 
They only have to secure the services of the men’s representatives. It is a much 
easier way to do it than it is to handle the whole crowd. l am altogether and all 
the time against compulsory arbitration. I favor arbitration in aU cases where 
the parties arbitrating meet on fairly equal terms, and where the arbitrating 
body has no other interest but the common weal — ^has no personal interest in the 
case; but not arbitration that is manipulated by one or the other side. 

Q. Do you think an attempt at conciliation should precede a strike? — A. Always. 
Q, Do you think that conciliation or an attempt at conciliation should precMe 
a lockout?— A. Always. , 

Q. You would then be in favor of a law that would compel an attempt at con- 
ciliation before a strike or lockout should be permitted. — A. No. 

Q. Why w^ould not that be an excellent condition of affairs?— A. I am certain 
of this— it is only an opinion though— I am certain of this, that the workmen in 
any particular trade get just what their organization entitles them to get; I me^ 
by Its numbers and the perfection of its organization, no matter what the law is; 
and ^lere is a beautiful illustration I would like to rive you. There were some 
laws on the statute books in connection with the conoition of the coal miners up 
in this State, but they were not enforced. It took a labor (Organization to enforce 
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them. 1 am a member of the United Labor Lea^o in this city, and tliere ifl (Con- 
tinual complamt of the nonenforcement of the l^r laws. 

Q. Suppofdng any branch of or^nized labor had snbmitted to it a grievance on 
the part of the workingmen employed in any branch of industry, and represent- 
ing that branch they applied to the employers for a hearing so as to bring about 
this conciliation that would prevent a strike; there would l)e no objection to a 
law that would compel the employer to give a hearing to these men?— A., If it 
could be done by law I should not object to the law. hut I know it can not be 
done in that way. 

Q. Assuming it could be done, you see no objection to it?— A. Except that I 
should not like to interfere with the free action of the eniidoyer and in tliat way 
injure my own right to freedom of action. 

Q. Do you think it is right for the employer to hx'k out his men without a hear- 
ing?— A. Under present conditions, yes. ^ 

Q. You do?— A. Yes. 

Q. You think he has a perfect right to do it?— A. Yes. 

<}. And you can suggest no remi^y for the hardships that may follow that con- 
dition?— A. No; none at all, except the complete organization or the men. 

Q. What effect would complete organization of the men have if the employer 
Icxjked them out?— A. Complete organization would enable the men to dictate the 
terms under which any business should be cairied on. 

Q. But in the condition of organized labor in genenil, how could a lockout be 
reached by the labor organization?— A. Lockouts have been rt‘ached and ended; 
sometimes taken off and withdrawm in favor of the men. If there is complete 
organization all the time that would hapi>en. 

Q. In cases of lockout, have the successes been so great as the failures of the 
men?— A. No; I think the men are getting the worst of it all along, because they 
are not as well organized as the employers. 

Q. Do not have a complete organization?— A. No. Where we have complete 
organization we have gCK)d success, good results, and wher»i we have lack of organi- 
zation we have poor results. 

Q. What is your opinion of the effect of immigration on these classes?— A. (Inter- 
rupting.) I am a free labor man, and do not wish to shut out any man from this 
country or any other country. I like to have the right to go myself wherever I 
choose , and like for every man to have the same right. I do not think I am injured 
by the people who come to this country to work. 

Do you think there is no effect on the labor supply by the importation into 
this country of 500,000 immigrants in a single year?— A. Yes; it lowers the wages 
here. 

Q. How would you meet that injury?— A. By complete organization again. I 
do not know of any other remedy. Perhaps it is not a complete remedy; it does 
not meet all cases. 

Q. Do you think you could organize the class of immigrants coming to this 
country at the rate of 500,000 a year?- A, I believe them to be as good as I am, 
and capable of becoming as good union men. The shoe manufacturers in this 
city— I am not in possession of the proofs of this, but I believe they went to Italy 
and introduced some Italian shoemakers into this city about 12 years ago; made 
an importation of Italian shoemakers into this city, and used them against the 
men here. But these Italians are just as good as we are , and j ust as likely to become 
good union men. Many of them are in our uniuns at this time. The mistake was 
made by the shoemakers who were in Philadelphia at the time in abasing them 
and in showing a feeling of hostility toward them. 

‘Q. What do you think of the incorporation of trades unions?— A. I agree with 
Mr. Gk>odwin, my shopmate, that it would give them better standing before the 
law and the community. 

Q. Have you any remedy to suggest for the evils against which you complain, 
other than the complete organization, complete as may be, of the workingmen 
employ^ in your trtSie?— A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What other?— A. That is a philosophical view of mine, and it would not 
interest this commission, likely. I would commence by abolishing privileges and 
go as far as I could. I believe the evil is not in mv employer at all. I mean he is 
inclined to deal fairly by me, but he is a victim of the system as I am a victim of 
it, and he must do as he does in the manufacture just as I am doing what 1 am 
doing to make a living. I believe in a very radical change of the whole system. 

(^. Then do you thij^ your organization of labor would reach a remedy?— A. I 
believe that the labor organization is the means we are going to use. That is one 
of my dreams of the future— that through the labor organization we are going to 
effect the change and effect it peaceably. 
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Q. But if the difficulty is a difficulty of the system you must change the sys- 
tem?— A. Yes; I believe we are going to change the system through labor organi- 
zations. I believe some day we are going to &ve complete organization of each 
industry, and at that time we will inaugurate a general strike, and we will just 
shut out all our employers. We will not shut them out, but will give them an 
opportunity to work alongside of us. Nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to teach my employer how to last shoes. But that is only a fad of mine. 

Q. You think he ought to reciprocate and teach you how to run his busi- 
ness?— A. 1 do not want to know how to run his business. I only want to work. 
I have no desire but to be a good laster and to make a good living at lasting. I 
am an old-time shoemaker, and I have had twice to move on. 

Q. You are one of the good old shoemakers?— A. My father and his father and 
his father’s father— that is, as far back as I have any ancestors at all. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Philadelphia, Pa., Deceviher SO, 1000. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ROBERT BORNAN, 

Mannfncfurpr of ingrain ridladvlphia, Pa. 

The subcoinmission being in session at the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, 
Mr. Clarke presiding, at 2.03 p. m. Mr. Robert Dornan appeared as a witness, 
and, being first duly affirmed, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your post-office address.— A. Oxford and 
Mascher streets, Philadelphia. 

Q. In what business are you engaged?— A. I am engaged in the manufacture of 
ingrain carpets. 

Q. What is the name of your concern?— A. Our firm is Doman Brothers. 

(J. How long have you been engaged in that line of industry?— A. Our records 
go back to 1852 indirectly, and my own directly since 1866. 

Q.^ We would be glad to have you give us any information that you please con- 
cerning the capital employed, number of hands, rate of wages, and condition of 
the industry, where you market your goods, etc.— A. The carpet industry is the 
one branch of the textiles that has been pointed to with pride as an exemplifica- 
tion of the value of protection, because, from a very slender berinning, under 
the fostering care of protection, the industry has increased until for 20 years 
past, I might sav, it has supplied almost the entire wants of the whole popula- 
tion outside of wnat was requireil by the dictates of fasMon in the way of oriental 
rugs, and the whole product has been marketed within our own country. We 
enjoyed a singular condition of prosperity in the industry as a whole up to the 
breakdown in general business conditions anout the middle of 1893, and since that 
time our particular branch of the carpet industry has suffered, I think, great 
hardship through causes or conditions that I do not think are very generally 
known. 

Prom 1890 up to 1893 the product, conservatively stated, was upward of 50,000,000 
yuds annually. It was all sold at home at a fair profit to the manufacturer. 
Since 1893 the demand for our product has fallen away, so that whereas in 1890 
to 1893 60,000,000 yards annually were easily produced and sold, for the year 1900 
the total product will not exceed 83,000,000 yards. 

Coincidentally with that I want to c^l your attention to a condition that has 
confronted us and which 1 believe is the primary cause for the trouble in our branch 
of the industry, and its lessened demand, and the hard conditions that obtain 
now, which I no not hesitate to say at the present moment are absolutely destruc- 
tive, and show an absolute loss to everyone engaged in the business who makes 
an honest piece of goods. What 1 desire to call your attention to is the fact that the 
increased importation of straw mattings has displaced the 17,000,(X)0 yards of 
lessened product as shown, and whatever additional would have been required 
by the increase of population pf , say, 15,000,000 from 1892 and 1893 up to 1900. The 
demand has been just to that extent lessened for our goods. Now, I will show 
you that the importation of straw mattings (which was 8,000,000 yards in 1892) 
has grown to substantially 40,000.000 yards in iOOO. Now, to my mind this is more 
than a coninddence. It shows that the importation of the foreign product has 
displaced the American product and the extent of that displacement has inter- 
fered with the employment and comnensation of American labor. 

Q. What is the prevailing cause of the importation?— A. That is a question I 
am very glad to have you ask me. The cause is one that ia not generauy under- 
•tood as 1 understand it; but the answer 1 would give you is this: Zt is owing to 
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the divergence in the value of exchangee. In 1890 and theieabonte the value of 
silver was 00 cents to a dollar per ounce. We did not feel this difficulty when the 
value of silver was sustained— we did not feel this difficulty in the way of compe- 
tition when the value of silver was sustained by its purchase by the American 
Government, as we did when the American Government discontinued its pur- 
chase and silver fell from 90 cents and a dollar per ounce to 58 cents per ounce. 
In other words, the product of the Chinese laborer, paid in silver at a pittance of 
perhaps 20 cents per day, when converted into gold and brought into competitiou 
with American labor, becomes a 10*cent per diem labor prwuct to be competed 
with. The unit of value of the matting as shown by the Treasury statistics— that 
is, its gold value— is |0.067 and the natural value is $0,137. You can readily under- 
stand that that has l^n an increasing trouble. It has grown from 1892 steadily 
up to 1900 and has become, in my estimation, the prime factor of disturbance to 
our industry. 

Q. How have the duties been during that time?— A. Free under the McKinley 
bill, and under the Dingley bill duties were levied at B cents a yard on matting 
costing 10 cents and under and 7 cents and 80 i)er cent ^wr yard on those costing 
more. But, as I liave shown you, by the operation of the gold standard, in con- 
verting the unit of value paid in silver to the gold-standard basis, there is no 
matting that pays more than a 3-cent duty, and that duty has Ix^on absolutely 
wiped f)ut, because under the o^ration of gold exchange a 10-cent matting 
becomes a 5-cent matting, and if you add the duty of 8 cents to 5 cents you 
are still 2 cents short of the original cost. Therefore, I say, tht^ protection is 
destroyed. 

Q. If, then, the disparity between gold and silver (which has prevailed for some 
years and now exists) continues, it will be necessary to increase the duty on these 

f oods in order to enable your ingrain-carpet industry to comwte, will it not?— A. 

quite agree with you. Either that, or one other, is the only remedjr by which 
we can ever hope to get our industry back on a paying basis, and that is bimetal- 
lism by international agreement. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) With one or more nations, or how many nations?— A, 
The leading commercial nations in the world. 

Q. At least 5 European nations?— A. I should take England, Gtjrmany, France, 
Austria, Russia, and join America with them, and they will control the world on 
that subject, 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) The price of silver was down to this low level at the 
time the Dmgley bill became a law. Why was not this matter rectified at that 
time? Was it not understood?- A. Have you had any experience in attempting 
to procure legislation that might be favorable to anything you w^ere interested in? 
That is not the proper kind of answer, but it goes to the situation when I say 
that such an effort was made. I, personally, put the matter before Chairman 
Dingley and Mr. Dalzell and the present chairman, Sereno Payne, of New York. 
iThey recognized the importance of the matter and agreed to give us a 10-cent 
duty on mattings at that time. That would only have restored the original cost 
and a reasonable protection; but the Senate threw it overboard and put matting 
back on the free list; but by the heroic efforts of the then senior Senator of this 
State, whose star is under a cloud, but whom I shall always proclaim as tl^o liest 
friend of the industrial interests of this city, we got a 8-cent duty on matting 
costing 10 cents. But, as I have said, that is wiped out by the difference in the 
value of exchanges. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are ingrain carpets such as are most commonlv used in 
the houses of the people at large in contradistinction from the people of wealth, 
who are able to indulge in luxuries?— A. They are the fabrics which cover the 
largest amount of floor space at a minimum cost and with the best results to the 
user. 

Q. Is it your opinion that recently mattings have taken their place because 
they are cheaper?— A. Very largely so. 

Q. Are they considered as desirable by the ];)eople who use carpets, and do they 
wear as long and as well?— A. They do not; but during the hard times that pre- 
vailed from 1894 up to 1897 the masses who consume ingrain carpets had very 
little purchasing power, and as it was the fashion to cover their floor with some- 
thing, they resort^ to what they could most easily reach, and mattings, by rea- 
son of their exceedingly low cost, became a prime factor with them and have 
continued so ever since. 

Q. Have you felt any competition from the Hod^s fiber carpet and from the 
wire-grass mattings made in the Northwest?— A. No x>artlcular inroad has been 
ma^ oy either of the concerns, but if we have to have an imoad, and the ingrahi- 
carpet bidustry must go, I am in favor of the Hodges Company and the North- 
trrtkM in nretoence to the product of the y^w mam We will not 
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admit the yellow man as a personality, bnt nnder present laws his product is 
admitted at a premium of 50 per cent, under the operation of the exchanges. 

Q, How many work people in this country are engaged in the production of 
ingrain carpet?— A. I snould say not less than 25,000. 

Q. Is it your opinion that their employment at living wages is now actu^ly 
imperiled by existing conditions?— A. I state'that with all the force with which 
it is possible for me to do so, I will say further that for the last 8 or 4 years the 
ingrain-carpet workers have not had more than two-thirds employment, so that 
wo liave reached a condition in that industry that absolutely calls for relief. 

Q. As you see only two possible remedies for it, one of which is to amend the 
tanff , do you recognize the difficulty of amending the tarilBE in one respect without 
oi>ening the whole question of all the schedules?— A. I can only say in reply 
that my experience tells me that is almost an absolute impossibility. I have 
been more or less before the Ways and Means Committee in the last 3 tariff 
bills that were framed, and I know the exceeding difficulty of securing favorable 
action at a tinn^ when the general schedules are being considered, and I know full 
well the difficulty that must attend endeavoring to secure action upon a single 
interest, and the danger in making application along that line, of miening the 
gates to the trouble that naturally ensues under those conditions. I know that 
full Wt‘11. 

Q. ( By Mr . Litghm an. ) Has there been any attempt to make this grade of straw 
matting in this country?— A. There has not; no attempt worth consideration. 

Q. Is there a reason for it?— A. The principal reason is the fact that the labor 
employed in China and Japan is so exceedin^y cheap that it would be impossible 
to compete with them. 

Q. Can you state the relative cost per yard of the average ingrain carpet and of 
the straw matting that comes in direct competition with it?— A. I have shown 
you that the unit of value taken from the Treasury statistics of imports of straw 
mattings for the year 1900 is $0,067. The $0,067 represents the value of ninety-nine 
one-hundredths of all the mattings imported— that is, $0,067 per yard, gold cost, 
as against the natural cost of $0,137. 

Q. You use the technical terms, which are unfamiliar to me, of course.- A. In 
other words, then , the natural cost iii silver, if you please. The selling price in that 
country in the currency of the country is $0,137, and the cost in this country 
measured by gold is $0,067, and therefore the duty imposed on the $0,067 i)rice, of 3 
cents, only increased the cost to $0,097 as against its natural cost of $0,137, 
so the duty is absolutely not only wiped out, but the cost is less by 4 cents per 
yard when it reaches this country with the duty imposed. That is the condition 
that confronts us. 

Q. Wliat is the unit of cost of the ingrain carpet that can be compared with it?— 
A. The principal ingrain fabric that is used, and the one that gives the best 
results, 18 the all-wool ingrain carpet, and the highest selling price of that fabric 
to-day is 47 ^ cents per square yard. 

<^. What is the selling price of the matting imported that comes in direct com- 
petition with that?— A. Yon can simply add a reasonable importer’s and retailer’s 
profit to the $0,067 price and the 3-cent duty, and then you have your answer. In 
other words, add the profit to the 9.7 cents, which is the total cost with duty 
added, and then yon have your answer. 

Q. TTiat might bo in the region of 15 cents?— A. It might he 15, or 20 cents at 
the extreme. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Under the tariff law of 1890 and 1894 it was all free, 
was it not.— A. Yes. 

Q. And under the bill of 1897 yon had the specific duty of 3 cents?— A. That is 

ri^t. 

Q. You say that the difference of exchange wiped out all the benefits of that 
specific duty?— A. I say so most emphatically, 

Q. Did it disadvantage you any more than you had been before as far as the 
amount of importation was concerned?- A. You can readily see the consequences 
of reducing the natural cost, which was held up by the value of silver at % cents 
to a dollar per ounce, which was its rate prior to the repeal of the Sheiman pnr- 
ohasing clause in the faU of 1893. We md not feel this question, nor had mat- 
ting come in with a flood before. It was when silver became so low and the 
gradually increasing purchasing power of gold exchan^ became manifest in the 
reduced cost of these goods; then it was they came in like a flood, and they have 
continued like a flood ever since. 

Q. So the total benefits have amounted to the small amount of money that the 
TreaBury receives as an import duty?— A. The Treasury gets the benefits and our 
industry gets the injury that is it. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchmak.) How high a duty do you think would be necessary to 
equalize the conditions a^in?— A. It would take a duty of 100 per cent to restore 
the original cost, and then if American labor is to be protects at all we should 
have not less than 80 per cent in addition. That would be a dntv of 130 per cent. 

Q. Is that based on the natural cost or the cost in this countr>’— tne 100 per centV— 
A. It is based on the reduced cost. 

Q. On the $0.067?— A. Upon the $0,067. It will take, in other words, 100 per cent 
to restore the cost of $.0137, and we will have no protection at all until we have a 
duty in excess of 100 per cent. 

Q. That would be equivalent to an addition of al>out 9 cents per yard?— A. Yes; 
9 cents and a fraction. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) If you had a restoration of your American market would 
you have to increase the price over the present prices in order to make a fair 
profit and pay a fair wage?— A. We would be justified in increasing the present 
price in a moderate way, because it is absolutely demanded for the preservation 
of the industry. I do not hesitate to say to you to-day that unless something is 
done to bring about a iR^tterment of these conditions the ingrain carwt industry 
of this country will die a natural death, and will die a natural death bec.ause of 
the action of the party that has brought it into life by protection. I sjHjak as a 
Republi(;an. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Have you any knowledge of the manufacture of ingrain 
carjjcts in other countries?— A. I (!an only say this, that in other countries ingrain 
carpet is not universally in use, nor is any caiq^t universally in use, be(‘ause the 
masses do not have their floors covered. In foreign countries it is only from the 
middle class up that carpets are in use; and the masses of Europe do not enjoy a 
carpet on their floors. 

Q. The difficulty applies to the American market particularly?— A. This is the 
only market where the fabric is jiroduced to any extent, and of course the diffi* 
culty is right here — centered at home. 

I hope you will take note of my remedies, which are at variance with the free- 
silver idea. I have nothing in common with that. I simply bring to you condi- 
tions as they exist from a business standpoint, and show that the gold standard 
does not work beneficially for all the interests of the country. In other words, 
the gold standard brings in the product from the gold-standard country on a 
uniform basis , but it brings the products from a depreciated currency or silver coun- 
try in on a basis of gr(?at disadvantage to American producers and Americ-an lalwr, 
and it will require action by the great Republican party to do away with that 
inconsistency. A law that prohibits John Chinaman from coming here to inter- 
fere with our lalx)r, but ])ennit8 the product of his labor at home to be brought 
here at 50 per cent premium to compete with our labor, ought to bo amended. 

Q. Do you believe in the reverse of the proposition?— A. No; there is no reverse 
of the proposition. You restore the eonilibrium of the exchanges and John Oliina- 
man’s interests are promoted, because ne can buy double the amount of the product 
for what he now has to pay for it. 

Q. You say you believe it wrong to protect the labor and leave the product free; 
do you bdieve in protecting the product and leaving the labor free?- A. I do not 
think I quite gather the si^ificance of your question. 

Q. I mean this: Should there he a tariff on manufactured goods and free and 
unrestricted immigration?— A. If it is a good thing to restrict immigration, logi- 
cally it is a good thing to interdict the product of the immigrant that you interdict. 

Q. Do you believe in the reverse of that proposition?— A. I believe in protec- 
tion to American industry, 

Q. .^plied to both the product and the labor?— A. Most decidedly. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Now, as a practical matter, as we are exp^ted to make 
recommendations to Congress, according to the way you put the case, it looks as 
though w^e must recommend international bimetallism, if it can be obtained, or 
an increase in the duty on Chinese mattings to 130 per cent. Which of these 
fdtematives do you think is of the spriest and easiest realization?— A. If I might 
reply in the wav this strikes me, I will say that neither one of them comes within 
the definition of easy. I am fully aware of the difficulty of this situation, I come 
here to point out a condition and ask if you and your associates in your superior 
wisdom can devise some plan that will bring about a betterment of these disas- 
trously bad conditions. Now, I have nothing to propose. I say either one of these 
remedieB will fill the bill, but I think they are awfully difficult of accomplish- 
ment— both of them— and I have just enouj^h good horse sense to know that it is 
no easy thing to undertake to It^late on either of these lines. I want to go fur- 
ther and repeat what I said before, that unless something is done for the relief 
of this industry the handwriting is on the wall and it will perish, and what has 
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been ])ointed to with pride by the whole American people as an exemplification 
of the benefit of protection will be wiped out. 

Q. Where are ingrain carpets manufactured in this country?— A. Eighty jier 
cent of the whole product in the State of Pennsylvania, and 95 per cent of this 80 
IKjr cent in the city of Philadelphia. 

Q. Have the manufac-turerH confen-ed in regard to this alarming condition of 
the trade?— A. I can not say that they have. As a mass they know that they are 
awfully hurt, but they do not know what has hurt them— a good many of them. 

I have ideas of what the trouble is and have brought them here to-day. 

Q. Do you know whether there is any difference of opinion among manufac- 
turers as to the cause and the remedy? — A. I could not say positively. There 
may bo soino who have not delv(‘d as deejdy into the subject as I have that may 
difter with me. I do n(»t say tlu're are, but I do not hesitate to say that I am fully 
persuad(‘d that I am right in my positirm. 

(By Mr. Fakquhar.) Ar(} the oi><*ratives in this industry able to maken liv- 
ing wage when emi)loye(l?— A. When fully employed; yes. For the last 4 or 5 
years they have barely eked ent an existence. Tiieir rate of wages is at least 25 
per cent above the rate that obtains among our competitors away from this 
city. N('w England and N(‘w York State, where the industry has a footing, pays 
at least 25 pcjr cent less than the city of Philadelphia in all departments of labor. 

I think you will find that borne out by statistics. 

Q. (By Mr. (hjAUKK.) Are not some of the largest ingi-ain carpet manufac- 
turers ill New England cities?— A. TIutc arc. The largest producer of ingrain 
carpet is in your own Stab'— in Lowell, Mass. 

Q. Have you compared the (*xp(‘nse of living there with the expense in Phila- 
dedphia?— A. I i»rosume it is somewhat less th(‘re— jjerhaiis almost entindy made 
up iiy the difference in the rental. I think the ci>8t of living in other respects 
would be cnually as great there. 

O. (By Mr. FAUgiui AR.) At the time the revision was made in 1897 were these 
dimcultics that had beset this trade presented to the Ways and Moans Commit- 
tee?— A, I can answer you very pertnu'ntly. I presented tliese difficulties myself 
to Cliainnan Dingloy and to his ass(X*.iate.s, Dalzell and Payne, and they caught 
the force of our position and agret'd to give us a 10 cents duty on matting, wdiich, 
as I have explaiiu'd, was overborne in the Senate and that jiart of the bill 
remanded to the frc'e list. Afterwards the duty of 3 cents per yard was ndnstatf'd 
and finally passed both Houses, and, as I liavo said, 99 per cent of the mattings 
come in at the low rate. If there is any otlu'r point that 1 have not covered with 
resist to lalKir, material, or duty on material, or anything else, I am here to give 
you the Ixmefit ot luy judgment, good or bad us it may be. 

I have nothing to advance in opposition to a question of duty either on the com- 
ponent parts or on our own fabric itself. As a protectionist,! am in favor of 
protection. I think the farmer's interests shonld be conserved as well as the 
manufacturer’s and laborer's, and 1 have no desire to advance any argument that 
would be cqiposed to America’s interests. I will say incidentally that so far as 
the wool duty goes, we are paying the liighest wool duty that has ever been paid 
since the Morrill tariff went into effect. 

(^. For the benefit of the business, yon would proposes a modification of the wool 
tariff?— A. No; 1 have nothing to propose. 1 am satisfied to rest on that. I make 
no romiest on that line. 

Q. So far as yon have seen and known, do you think the wool tarifi as it stands 
now serves probably more interests than the two preceding tariffs?— A. I will say 
that no doubt it satisfied the opinion of those who made the law and those who 
were instrumental in calling for it on the lines in which it was enacted. I believe 
that the carpet wool duty could have l)een safely somewhat lower, but I am not 
raising any question on that. 

Q. You went through the experience of free wool, did yon not?— A. I did. 

Q. Did you find advantages or disadvantages under a tariff of that kind as a 
manufacturer?— A. There were both advantages and disadvantages. The advan- 
tage of cheap material was a favorable factor; the loss of a market by reason of 
the want of employment of the working people was a factor the other way. 

(i. Provided that there is no remedy for it either in the difference of exchange 
under international bimetallism or immediate relief through a change in the 
tariff, is there a possibility of some other class of manufacture as a substitute for 
ingrain carpets?— A. The only possibility that something of that land might obtain 
would be in the substitution of cheap oilcloths. But you can readily understand 
what the substitution of an oilcloth for a woolen carpet in a climate Idee this 
imports for the user in midwinter. 1 hold that a good ingrain camt is an abso- 
luto necessity to the comfort and the health of the people of the united Statee, 
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because they have been educated up to use them; and I think they are a conservator 
of the healtn of the people of the country at lar^. 1 mean this, that the use of 
ingrain carpets is a necessity for the masses of the people, and from that stand- 
point alone the interest is worthy of being conservea. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you think the fashion of hard- wood floors and the use 
of rugs nas had an appreciable influence in diminishing the demand for ingrain 
carpets?— A. Not appreciably, because the people whose houses have hard-wood 
floors as a rule are not the people who use in^ain carpets; they use something 
higher. If the use of the rug displaces any carpet it is not the in^prain. There is 
not .iny question that the added use of rugs is having an effect in displacing hi^er 
grade carpets, but it is so slight that it is really hardly worthy of attention. The 
treasurer’s statistics on that point will be an addition to my reply. They show 
that the increased volume of imports on carpets is very moderate, and tliat 
includes the oriental rugs, which are perhaps the largest part of all the carpet 
importations. The increase has only been a moderate one, the totals perhaps under 
$1 ,750,000 in 1899 and about $3,500,000 in 1900. Yon see our situation has gone to 
the other extreme— to 40,000,000 yards of matting from 8,000,000 yards, while the 
decline in the use of ingrain carpets has l)een from 50,000,000 to 33,000,000 yards per 
annum, in a period of 7 years. It is more than a coincidence, in my judgment. It 
is the result following the cause. 

^ Do you know of any further statement you would like to make?— A. No. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Philadelphia, December 21, 1900 » 

TESTIMONY OF HON. ROBERT H. FOERDERER, 

Leather manvfoiiurer, PhUaddphia, Pa. 

The special subcommission met at the rooms of the Manufacturers’ Club at 10.05 
a. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 3.15 p. m. Hon. Robert H. Foerderer appeared 
as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

A. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-office address.— A, Rob- 
ert H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Q. Are you a member-elect of the Fifty-seventh Congress?- A. I am. 

Q. In what business are you engaged?— A. I am in the leather-manufacturing 
business. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in it in Philadelphia?— A. I have been 
in the business since 1885; I have been engaged in the business since 1877. 

Q. What is the name of your business concern?— A. Robert H. Foerderer. 

Q. Do you produce a variety of leathers or confine yourself to a specialty?— A. I 
confine myself to a specialty of what are known as glazed kids in the market 
to-da^ 

Q. Please tell us about the discovery of the process and the successful establish- 
ment of the manufacture of vici kid.— A. The leather industry is rather an old 
industry, and up until 15 years ago made no changes or made no progress— really 
went on in one old method. At that time there was produced in France a leather 
which was imported into this country, known a:. French kid, and was in competi- 
tion with our goods, and was having the preference for go^ material and good 
leather. We leather manufacturers here at that time kept on producing an old 
tannage of stock, tanned by a vegetable tannage, which was used and known as 
sumac— sumac was produced in this country as well as received from abroad, prin- 
cipally Italy. The progress therefore was not very good. They went on in one 
old way, and leather was produced so that no manufacturer could make any 
money. 1 conceived the idea in 1878 that in order to make a success of the leather 
business we must produce something different from what was going on at that 
lime. I began to experiment on themethods that were used in Europe, which were 
known to me and given to me by my father, who was an old leather manufac- 
turer, and tried to improve on that in order to get the benefit of the imported article 
which was coming here, and which was then^own as the best leather. After a 
series of experiments, and I must say from 1878 to 1888 1 did not produce any- 
thing, and did not have very much of a success; but finally after constant hard 
work I mana^ to produce something that is to-dav followed, and, as I think, 
only in its infancy. By using chemictus made of bichromate of potash and soda 
we produced what we call to^y a mineral leather. That, as soon as it was per- 
fects, in 1889, immediately took the place of the imported article, and to-d^ I 
can say that there are no goods imported of any coasequenoe, and we are shipping 
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coods to the other countrieR, taking the place of those which before were known as 
the best goods. There was no special course to follow, only our common sense and 
judgment, and trying to produce an article which would take the place of foreign 
goods. After these goods were so far produced that the shoe manufacturers 
liked them, they gave them the preference, and, as I say, the result is that we are 
importing no goods and shipping goods to Paris instead of having them come 

Q. What varieties of goods do you produce?--A. We are producing glazed kid. 
There are no varieties— only the one article. 

3 . Do you manufacture that in different colors?— A. Colors are simply a fad, 
wo produce them as wanted; don’t make any specialty for it; does not hold 
on for any time. We can make them in any color. 

Q. What skins do you use?— A. Goatskins. 

Q. Where do you get them? — A. From all parts of the world. 

Q. From what market do you buy?— A. Well, we buy in all markets. I sliotUd 
si^ India is the largest producing country of goatskins, next to which is Arabia. 
We receive skins from China, South America, and, in fact, all parts of the world 
except the United States. The skins produced here are very few and do not 
amount to anything. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you get any from Ireland?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You do your own importing?— A. We do. 

Q. In what respect do your kiu leathers differ from the French kids?“A. It 
differs in the way of quality. It is natural for us to say that. It is tanned differently. 
The leather as tanned by ou»’ present methods is preserved; it preserves the 
leather. The Freuc*-h kids were not tanned; they were simply tawed, or partly 
tanned, and if subjected to v^ater, or exposed to the elements, principally water, 
they “would become hard and tinny, where this leather as produced in this country 
to-day does not become that way; it stands all those tests, and is in that way 
superior to the French kids. , 

Q. Are your processes patented?— A. There is a patent on a process similar to 
ours, but my process is not patented. 

Q. How many other manufacturers in this country are engaged in the produc- 
tion of substantially the same class of goods?— A. Well, I ahould say all manu- 
facturers to-day are producing the same class of goods. 

Q. Where are they located mostly?— A. They are mostly in Philadelphia and 
Wumington. There are some in Massachusetts, but mostly in Philadelphia and 
Wilmington. , * mi. 

Q. Has the importation of French kids been practically superseded?— A. They 
have been practically superseded; yes. ^ 

Q. Has your process been introduced in France or any other foreign country? — 
A. They are inwoducing them there to-day. There are, I should say, three fac- 
tories producing the same goods in Germany. There are three or four experi- 
menting in France on the same process, 

Q. Do you regard that as a recognition of the triumph of your method— supe- 
riorityor them over others?— A. I do. ji . i .1 

Q. How about prices to the consumers of your product compared with the 
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French product previously imported? — ^A. Our prices compared with them are 
fully one-half; that is, one-half the price. French kids sold by the square foot 
for from 60 to 70 cents per foot. Our price on the average to-day is 30 to 25 cents 


per square foot. 

Q. Since the development of your product, has it come into quite general use 
for men’s wear as well as for womens— A. Well, the last 8 yeare is orin^g it 
into genersd use as far as men’s wear is concerned. Prior to that it was only used 
for children’s and women’s shoes. , i u a ^ -j. 2 

Q. Is the condition of your industry prosperous?— A. I should say to^y it is 
not, t n' the reason that raw materialB are so high that we can not legitimates 
sell leather at the prices we are selling at, and the last 9 months the leather busi- 
ness has not been a profitable one. a . 

Q, Y’ou say the leather business. Does that remark apply to other kinds of 
leather?— A. No; I particularly applied it to my own business — the glazed-kid 
business. 

Q. Are you willing to state how much capital you have embarked in your busi- 
ness, howlarge the plant is, and how many people you employ?— A. 1 have no 
hesitancy in saying that I have invested in my ousiness about $6,000,000; I ^pljy 
about 2,500 hands. They say that I have the largest business of its kind m the 
world. I am now manufacturing about 8,000 dozens of skins per day. 

Is ihe tanning and finishing process a long one? Does it take agood dew of 
time?— A. We oonmder it not very long. It tidies about 8 montiis from the time 
we pot the akinH in the works until they are ready to seU. 
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Q. Does it involve a good deal of hand l&bor?->A. Tes. 

Q. Is there a variety of machinery employed in the production?— A. There is 
more or less machinery employed, and that only in the last 15 years. Prior to 
that we had little or no machinery. It was all hand labor. 

Q. Have other leather industries undergone a similar change?— A. Yes. In 
leather works, whether making glazed kid or heavy leather, the machinery is the 
same, only that it is larger and built more solid in the latter. 

<j. In yonr process do you use any hemlock or oak or sumac in tanning?— A. 
No. 

9 . Is this process of yours applicable to the tanning of other skins except goat- 
skins?— A. It is applicaole to tne tanning of all kinds of leathers. 1 should except 
from that sole leatner; but for belting leathers, harness leather, or any other kind 
of leather except sole leather it is ap^icable. 

Q. Is the use broadening and extending constantly?— A. It is extending con- 
stantly and continuously. I should say right there that I believe next year there 
will be more users of that process than there are to-day, and the reason is that 
there is a patent on this process expiring on the Ist of January. A good many 
manufacturers, I believe, claim they do not use this process, but I doubt that very 
much. I think to-day they are all using it. 

Q. Do you also manufacture a dressing for this leather, for popular use?— A. 
The manufacture of dressing is. simply what I would term a side issue, a side line. 
It is not of any con8e(iuence. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is this process you use a secret process?-— A. It is a 
secret process, and it is not; other men are using it. 

Q. J^y manufacturer can use it who pays ff>r it?— A. No; I do not think it is 
in that way. It is a process which requires a good deal of thought. The pro- 
duction of leather is not product^ a piece of cloth or iron or anything of that 
sort, every skin re(juiring a different treatment, reciuiring different times in 
going through the different processes. 

Q. According to the (j[uality of the skin or thickness?— A. No; according to the 
nature of the smn. Skin is not a X)roduct, it is not manufactured; it is a natural 
product, and a difference exists in skins as in men. One skin requires one kind 
of treatment and another another kind of treatment, and therefore skins coming 
from India would require different treatment from those coming fi’om South 
America. That is, the difference in the skins brings out the different methods. 
Therefore in the process you may require a certain quantity of material for one 
kind where you would require more for another, 

Q. The point of my question was whether there was equal facility for all manu- 
facturers to use the process if they desire to do so?— A. Yes; the facilities are 
equal. 

Q. Is this glazed kid that you speak of what is known in the market as vici 
kid?— A. Vici kid is my own trade-mark. It is a word that 1 adopted on accom- 
plishing this leather. 

Q. On conquering the process?— A. Yes. 

Q. Does this take the place of that leather we used to use called glove kid?— 
A. 1 should say it does not and it does. It takes the place by being put in place 
of it. There is a difference between glove leather ana glove kid. Glove leather 
was tanned with alum, and, as stat^ before, that which was being tanned in 
alum was not tanned, it was only tawed, would not stand the elements, particu- 
larly the water. They would harden or lose color, or crack and break, which this 
leath er does not do. 

<}. The leather that we used to use, glove kid, that we used for children’s and 
misses' shoes— is that kind of leather used to as large extent as formerly?— A. No; 
that is entirely extinct. 

Q. Is Cordovan much in use now?— A. Cordovan is used more or less, but there 
are only one or two factories. I know very little about Cordovan leather. 

Q. Are you financially interested in the factories you mentioned in Germany 
and France?— A. No; not at this time. 

Q. They are not using your exact process of curing, are they?— A. Yes; they 
are using our exact process, as near as 1 can find out. The fact that these people 
can use it is evidence that it is not a secret process. Men working in my factory 
will jp to this factory or the other factory and carry with them the process; so 
ther^ore it can not w kept a secret. 

9 . Doestheprocessof tanning give a waterproof feature to the goods?— A. This 
mineral tanning gives a wal^roof feature to it. The leather tanned by this 
process has this difference in it: Formerly, in the old tanning, we would tan the 
skins after they were dried out, and then rewet, and put through their regular 
finifthiug process. To-day we tan the skins and color them, or in other words 
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blacken them, and then, after they are blackened, finish them. That is done for 
the reason that after the skins are once dried we never can brin^ them back to 
their ori^nal state, so as to handle them as we did before. That is the secret in 
the making of that leather. Should there be a mistake at that point your leather 
is entirely spoiled or depreciated, so that you can not get any results from it. 
That is the danger part of the leather business. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Did you invent this proce8s?--A. I would not consider 
that I invented it. I am not an inventor. I simply kept on working until 1 
found a way out. 

Q. You discovered the process then, or was it discovered for your establish- 
ment?— A. No; I contend I was the first one to complete this process. All the 
materials used in it have been used in the leather business for years. There is 
nothing that you might say is novel or new; simply applying the two things 
together. In the old tanning of leather chrome alum was used. I took bichro- 
mate of potash and muriatic acid, which was practically the basis of chrome alum, 
and separated the two, and thereby producea this leatner. That was the basis to 
start with, and in order to fix that I had to study out some method of fixing it in 
the skin so it could not be washed out or would not harden the leather. 

Q. You say the pnxjess was afterwards patented?— A. The process was patented 
in 1884. That is, a certain Mr. Schultz claimed to have a patent on a process sim- 
ilar to the one I was using, and that is the patent that exiiires on the first of the 
year. T hat was Ixmght up by several of the manufacturers , and under that patent 
most of the manufacturers to-day are working. 

Q. Was the patent on the process of suc-h a character that it interfered with 
your use of it after he had ])atented it?— A. I guess he could have interfered, like 
all troubles of that kind can be brought about, A man can claim you are doing 
BO when that is not a fact, and I deemed it advisable and good business to say 
nothing about it, but get in on the ground floor the best I c.ould. 

Q. Did you have to purchase the right?— A. I had to purchase the right. 

Q. After being the inventor?— A. Aftt^r practically being the inventor. 

Q. You said the business was not profitable because of the price of raw mate- 
rials. What is the cause of raw materials being high?— A. Well, I have been try- 
ing to ferret that thing out myself, and I can see no other reason for it but 
roeculation on the part of the. gatherers of skins, they in turn having a good 
demand. I attribute most of these things to the extreme demand which exists 
lK)-day. There is more or less demand for leathers, owing to the selling of them 
in foreign countries. We have an output to-day which five years ago we did not 
have. In other words, I sell one-half of my product in the foreign countries, and 
with that outlet it naturally makes the manufacturers here somewhat short of 
goods. They are therefore demanding a few more than are produced, and at the 
same time we can not get up our prices to such a point as to compensate us for 
doing the business. 

Q. Does the demand for good skins make the raising of goats a profitable indus- 
try?— A. Goats in these foreign countries are used the same as a cow is here. They 
use them for milking, and they use the meat to feed on. and simply sell the skin as 
a by-moduct. 

Q. The demand for goatskins has not encouraged the raising of goats in this 
country, has it?— A. I have started a little ranch in New Mexico to demonstrate 
whether it would be profitable or not. I think Mexico is the only place where they 
raise them in herds, and where they have it so far developed to-day as to be a 
prCfitable industry. They are able to sell the meat at a price, and get a fair price 
for the skins. 

Q. jBy Mr. Litchman.) Is this process of yours applicable to sheepskins?— A. 
Yes; it has been used in sheepskins. 

Q. Largely?— A. Well, I should say largely, 

Q. Does it make the same relative superiority of product as with the goatskin? — 
A. It would; yes. 

9 . Sheepskins formerly were not, of course, as valuable or desirable as goat- 
skins?— A. That is one of the results of the high price of raw material. The 
demand for sheepskins last year was far in excess of anything that had ever been 
before. Thw were substituted for goatskins, and in a good many cases sold as 
goatskins. Owing to this nrocess of tanning, it produced leather which was far 
superior to that produced by the old methods of tanning, and therefore filled a 
want. 

Q. That is, sheepskin by this modern process was in many respects superior to 
goatskin of the old process?— A. To the old process, exactly; yes. 

Q. Did the demand fall direct upon the domestic market for the supply of sheep- 
skiiis?— At Well, the domestic supply of sheepskins was used largely in that 
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process. For instance, 1 would quote Swift & Oo.; they use lots of sheepskins, 
and tan lots of sheepskins, That is entirely out of my line; but I can say for 
foreign skins they were ve^ largely used as a substitute for goatskins. 

Q. Have you any objection to stating the number of your annual outt)ut?— A. 
About 8,000,000. 

Q. And you say one-half of that is exjiort?— -A. Yes. 

(J. What is the prevailing i-ate of wages in your factory?— A. I should say the 
average rate of wages is about $10 a week. 

Q. And how many weeks in the year?— A. They work 53 weeks in the year. 

Q . That is a pretty good industry then?— A. Yes. One thing, we can’t stop when 
we want to. It takes us about three months to get out our work, and by the time 
we get to the end if we wanted to let up we could not, and it would not be good 
business to do so. 


Q. Have you seasons in the year corresponding to the seasons in the shoe 
trade?— A. I should say yes. Tnere appear to be two seasons in the year, but, 
generally speaking, we go along about one way. 

CJ. Are the seasons abroad and at home coincident?— A. No. When we are 
quiet here they are busy there. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) When this method of tanning i.s applied to calfskins does 
it give them gloss like the glazed kid?— A. The glaze is done by finishing; it is 
not done by tanning. It is done by one of the methods of finishing your leather. 
The finishing is done by a friction or by a ])olishing. 

Q. Is that polish put on by machinery? — A. Altogether by machinery; friction 
especially. 

Q. Are calfskins fiiii.shed in that way at all?— A. They are; but it is not very 
good business to do so. The friction that is put on calfskin is likely to make it 
tender. The ^ain of ('alfskin being so fine, being an animal that is not quite 
matured, the friction is too severe, and will make the skin more or less tender. 

Q. Is this process used in the leather tliatismade into patent leathers?— A. We 
are to-day experimenting on that pnxjess. I believe it will be a very successful 
process, and take the place of imported ])atent leathers. 

Q. And if successful it will avoid to a largo extent cracking of patent leather?— 
A. That is a thing you can not avoid. 

Q. That is owing to the ('iiamel?— A. The (Uiamel i)ut on tho face of the skin. 
At the same time I think we can ])roduco an enamel leather or patent leather 
with less lacquer or less japan which will in itself i)r(n’ent the cracking which 
occurs in leathers prepared by the old method. 

Q. It will minimize it?— A. It will minimize it. 

Q. Do you think of any changes in laws that would benefit the leather industry, 
especially your branch of it?— A. No; I do not know of anything. I think to-day 
we can produce leather equal to anyone on the face of the earth. I think we can 
work as cheap as any one. What I mean by that is, while we pay more wages 
than foreign countries, we produce morti leather. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is that due to the employment of machinery, or to the 
higher sfalled labor itself? — A. I should say the skill in tho leather business is 
very poor. There is no skill, and that is the cause of the business being as back- 
ward as it has l)een, as I said, up until 1885 or 1890. Prior to that we went along 
in one rut, really worked by the rule of thumb; there was no method, no 
systems, and they simply went on day in and day out. They used no thermom- 
eters; they used nothing. They would siniply*test their waters or licjuors by 
applriug the hands to see if they were of tho nglit tem])erature. Those things 1 
think we are improving on to-day, and that is the reason I think that wo can 
comi)ete with foreign countries. I believe, however, that they are just as wise 
as we are, and this forei^p business we have to-day wo can not expect to keep; 
that the manufacturers in foreign countries will do equally as wml as we, and 
will prince their leathers, we will find, at as cheap a rate as we do here, or at 
the same rates. 

Q. Your relations with your help are harmonious?— A. I know of no troubles I 
have ever had with my help. I want to say this: There are always more or 1^ 
troubles in factories that are conducted on business principles. Some men object 
to rules, like coming in promptly on time, or rules that we must adopt and hold 
up to strictly; but with good sensible men we have never had any trouble. 

Q. \i^t number of hours per day do you work?— A. We work 59 hours per 
week. 

Q. Have you in your employ help that have been with you for a long number 
of years, or is your help shifting?— A. I should say most all my help, the old help, 
has always be^ with me. I have not changed any hands as far as I am con- 
cerned. My superintendent to-day has been with me since I started. He was 
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with my father 7 or 8 years prior to that. The rule that I established in my fac- 
tory was this: tliat men tliat are worthy of advancement are advanced. It is 
entirely on their own merits and their own ambitions to advance. l am always 
anxious and looking lor good men, and they have as good opportunities as they 
ever have had; in fact, better opportunities, 1 should say. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Has tnere been any combination among the manufac- 
turers or your productsV— A. There has been no combinations. 

Q. Have there been any attempts?— A. Yes; they have attempted to form com- 
binations the last a or 4 years. 

Q. Why have they failed?— A. I don’t know. I guess they could not get all the - 
manufacturers together. 

Q. Were you invited into the combination?— A. was. 

(J. Did you decline to go in?— A. Yes. 

Q, You think you can conduct your business as economically singly as though 
it were in a gr(‘at combination of all the leather manufacturers?— A. I think I 
can. I think my business has gotten to such an extent that a combination of all 
the manufacturers together would not exceed my output. 

Q. For that reason you are not concerned whether they cjombine or not?— 
A. No. 

Q. There is a leather combination in the country, is there not?— A, There is the 
United States L(iHther Trust. That is the heavy-leather business, what wo tenn 
sole-leatlier biisiiKiss; and then there is a combination on the calfskin business. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The calfskin business is more in accord with the sole- 
leatlnu- business than your business is?— A. Yes. 

Q. They use substantiaUy the same skin, only different material?— A. Different 
material; yes. 

(J. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there considerable other leather manufacturing in 
Philuaelphia besides your own?— A. Yes; we have quite a number of manufac- 
turers here. To-day we hav(< 3 very large manufacturers who have recently put 
up some expensive plants. While these plants have not quite started to work, at 
the same time they are preparing to go to work. I suppose. 

Q. What kind of leather do they produce?— A. They arc producing the same 
kind of leather as I am. 

Q. Are all other kinds of leather produced here?— A. No; the only leather pro- 
ducked here is similar to mine— glazed-kid leather. There appear to be certain 
loc4ilities in wliicdi these leather industries, specialties, have located. I should 
say, g<»ing back to glove leather, that glove leather is produced principally in 
Gloversville. At the same time I am prodmdng a little glove leather at my 
factory to-day, and I believe we can bring that to Philadelphia later on. 

O. (ByMr, Litchman.) Is there a^ patent leather made here?— A. We are 
making Homtj; it is enameled leather. They are making very little patent leather 
here. Patent leather is made principally in Newark. 

Q. Some little in Wilmington?— A. Very little in Wilmington. Pyle makes 
some; yes. 

Q. (ByMr, Clarke.) Do yon consider Philadelphia a superior point for the 
leather manufacture? — A. I think it is suiHjrior— not in every way superior to 
anywhere else— simply because we have good water facilities. The peculiarity 
of the water that we have here seems to work in very well. At the same time 
Wilmington has good facilities; Massachusetts has good facilities; but I believe 
there is a difference in the leather produced there from the leather produced in 
Philadelphia, owing to the fact that the water is somewhat different. When the 
manufacturers in the East are asked to take a certain kind of skin, they can not 
produce a similar leather to what is produced here. I can only say this by hear- 
say. Whether it is due to that fact or not, they do not produce the same kind of 
leather out of the same kind of skin. For instance, if we take an East India skin 
we can get good leather; if a Massachusetts man takes an East India skin his 
leather would come, mayl)e, too tinny. If they take a South American skin , which 
is naturally soft, their leather will turn out even, while we can do the same thing 
here. I think that is due more or less to the action of the water. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Some chemical action of the water?— A. Possibly some 
chemical action. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You do not claim that there is any particular difference, 
then, in the class of help you have here as compared with theirs?— A. The help 
shifts around from one to another, where there is any shifting done. 

Q. Are most of your employees American bom?— A. No; I should say. You 
can not get American citizens to work in the leather factories, I am sonw to say. 
They seem to think the leather business is not a very clean business. They are 
ratiter afraid, or they dislike the business on account of being compelled to use 
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lime and different materials of that sort, which go through the different processes, 
and which are not very clean. 

Q. Is the work healthful?— A. I should consider it very healthful. 

Q. No sickness or physical disability of any kind resmting from it that you 
know of?— A. The physical disabilities are more or less rheumatism; they may 
contract rheumatism^ but not contagious diseases. I think that the materials that 
they use rather prevent contagious disease getting about. ‘ 

Q. In that respect is your method any mprovement over the old methods of 
tanning?— A. Yes; the tanning part has not anything to do with the other part. 
The lime particularly is the obnoxious thing in theleather business. When a 
goatskin is once placed in water, it does not take a great while for it to putrif y or 
decompose, and therefore it must be placed into lime, which preserves it. After 
it comes from that the skin is turned into pure gelatin. We then must tan the 
skin, for if it is left aside for 24 hours it is apt to spoil entirely. There is where 
the difference comes in as to the study of the leather business. We can not get 
intelligent American citizens to take hold of it and study that business out. 

(By Mr. Litchman.) When is the process of removing the hair from the 
skin applied?— A. That is prior to the tanning process; you must remove the hair 
first, before your skin is tanned. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Isthatdoneby a chemical or electric process?— A. That 
is done by placing the skins in lime so as to open up the pores of the skin, and that 
will leave the hairs slip out; it is taken out either by machine or by hand; taken 
out over the half-moon table or board; scraped out. 

Q. Have you ever tried the electrical process?— A. I have had a few skins tried 
that way, but the diflBculty about that seems to be this, while they claim to use 
lime for the purpose of remo\ing the hair, at the same time it swells the skin, and 
the inner surface becomes of such a density that when applied to the Bubse(iuent 
operations and finally to the tanning, that fibrous matter is not close together as 
in the old toying process. That was the method of the toying process, which 
simply held the glutinous matter in a gelatinous condition, which, when put into 
the water, would wash out and bring the skin to its original state. It is the going 
through that process after being limed and bathed, etc., which makes the skin 
entirely different and loosens the fibers so that they are soft and pliable and at 
the same time thorouglily fixed in the skin and can not be removed. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Philadelphia, Pa., Deccmhrr 21 , 1900 . 

TESTIH05Y OF ME. JOHN 0. CBOXTON, 

President of the Shoe Manufacturers' Association of Philadel2)hia. 

The special subcommission met at the Manufacturers’ Club, pursuant to recess, 
at 7.45 p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. John G. Croxton, of Phila- 
delphia, was introdubed as a witness and, being duly affirmed, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-office address.— A. John 
G. Croxton, 255 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

Q. In what business are you enga^d?— A. ^oe manufacturing. 

Q. Are you a member of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association?— A. I am a mem- 
ber and have been since its organization; have been president of it 14 years, and 
2 years before that, secretary. 

Q. Are you president now?— A. I am president at present, yes. 

Q. Of how many members does the association consist?— A. I think we have 18 
members at present. 

Q. Does that embrace all the shoe manufacturing concerns in the city?— A. Not 
all. There are perhaps 4 or 5, 1 should say, small concerns that are not included 
in our membership. 

Q. Has the association a working aneement with the employees that has been 
in force some years?— A. We have. I do not know whether you care to make a 
matter of record of it; but to give you an idea so you can ask questions, I could 
give you a brief history of the organization and our workings in the way of 
arbitration. 

Q. That is exactly what we would like to hear.— A. I think it was in January, 
18^, the first board at arbitration was formed. Before that time we had be^ 
working— &e shoe manufacturers and the Knights of Labor. The Knights of 
Labor controlled the shoe industry here, and they had what they called a hoRr(i a# 
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arbitration; not a joint board, but a board of arbitration which was made up 
entiraly of their own people. We were unable to get along with them, not on 
account of wage bills, out on account of their interference in the working of the 
business, of the employment of our people, and of helpers, working hours, and 
many things. It became so that it was impossible to get along as we were work- 
ing. So we demanded a joint board of arbitration, a board of arbitration com- 
posed of manufacturers and shoe workers. They refused. We could go no* 
further and the factories shut down— what you might call a lockout, which we 
expected to last for some time. The peace society here took the question up in a 
venr few days and tried to have the two parties get together, the Knights of Labor 
and the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association. Up to that time there had been no 
question of labor taken up by the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association. The associa- 
tion was formed for the purpose of fighting, as you may say, royalty machines 
that we claimed had expired. But then the question of labor was taken up, and 
the peace society brought the two sides together, and there was a committee 
appointed of 7 from the Knights of Labor, District Assembly No. 70, of which 
Mr. GKx>dwin— I would not say positively at that time, but afterwards, during our 
business negotiations, was the master workman, and 7 from the Shoe Manufac- 
turers’ Association; and Mr. J. M. Washburn, a very able man, as presiding offi- 
cer. We held a meeting and formed the rules under which practically we are 
working to-day with the Knights of Labor. The rules were suggested by the 7 
members of the manufacturers’ association on the committee, ana the 7 members 
of the Knights of Labor, and were put in shape by myself as secretary. The 
comments on the rules, which we consider as strong and as valuable as tne rules 
themselves, were written by Mr. Washburn, the peace commissioner, and the 
president of the joint board that met. 

When those rules went into operation— and our secretary here has the copy of 
the old original rules— they were in effect for nearly 3 years. Mr. Gk)odwin in 
his tiistimony last night stated it was the berinning of the year and lasted a few 
months. It was nearly 3 years that we wo^ed with the Knights of Labor. In 
our arrangement with the Knights of Labor at that time we had, on our side, 
the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association; on the shoo workers’ side an enforced organi- 
zation of the Knights of Labor— enforced for this reason: That we bound ourselves 
to employ none but a Knight Labor to work in our factories; anyone who 
applied to us for work must show that he was a member of the order of Knights 
of Labor or he could receive no employment; therefore as all organizations of 
that kind must have the power, they must be in a sense forced or^nizations. 
We worked, as I say, with them for nearly 3 years fairly satisfactorily. But the 
class of people who were in control here found that under the system of joint 
arbitration and rules under which we worked there was little labor for the agita- 
tor or for the committeeman, who received 50 cents an hour for his labor, and 
they became restive at the end of about two years and protests were taken to 
break our arrangement. They did not succeed until the fall of 1887—1 think it 
was 1887— and then one of the smallest factories in the association, Taylor & Carr, 
manufacturers of men’s work, was struck contrary to our rules. The base of our 
whole system has been that there shall be no lockout or strikes. They struck. 
W e used every effort to have those men come back to work. The factories were 
not closed down, and every effort was made to have the Knights of Labor control 
their people and require them, as we claimed they could, to fulfill their contract 
and to go back to work and submit any grievance they might have to arbitration. 
They refused to do that. We gave them a certain time, several days, to accom- 
plish this and to give us their report. Before the time that that report was made 
they struck all the shops— we call them shops— all the factories in the shoe manu- 
facturers’ organization. Mr. Goodwin at that time was the master workman. 
Mr. Goodwin was the leading spirit, and without Mr. Goodwin the sh<^ would 
not have been struck— they would not have been struck without Mr. Goodwin. 
We knew what was transpiring, and within an hour and a half from the time that 
the order of strike went out, Mr. Goodwin called on our secretary and stated that 
he was very sorry that he could not control his men and that they had forced the 
strike contrary to the niles. Still at the same time Mr. Goodwin was the man 
that carried the thing through, the man whose insistence caused it, because the 
dioe workers generally were opposed to it. 

When that strike was made the factories shut down again. The Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association then took the position that they would not treat longer 
with the Knights of Labor, because the Knights of Labor would not carry out 
their side of the contract; they would not enforce their part of the contra^, or 
could not After some bickering with them quite a time one man, who at that 
time was a shoe worker here, Mr. Harry J. Skeffi^lfton, came In and stated that 
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it was an nnfortanate affair, and that Mr. Powderly would like to paeet the 
ezeontive committee of onr Shoe Manufacturers* As^iation and see if there 
could not be some arrangement made to continue the arrangements that we had 
had. We consented to the meeti^ and met at the factory of Mr. Jo^ Mundell, 
and Mr. Powderly was present. We have always been careful, in the early years 
of our organization and at present, to do all onr business in writing, that there 
should be no misunderstanding, that every communication from either side must 
be in writing. We had a record of the whole case. Mr, Powderly came and 
stated that we had sent for him, and he had come in answer to our request, and 
wanted to know what we wanted of him. We said to Mr. Powderly that he was 
mistaken, that we had not sent for Mr. Powderly, but that Mr. Skef^gton said 
that he had had permission to call upon us for him. It made Mr. Powderly quite 
indignant that he had been imposed upon, and that he had not a clear understand- 
ing. We explained everything to Mr. Powderly; showed him all the records 
and papers. Mr. Powderly made the statement, “ My people have made a great 
many mistakes; 1 see it — you have the record right here m writing, everything 
that has been done — and they are liable to make more. Is there no way that thi« 
thing can be fixed up, that we can correct this and go on as we have?’* We told 
Mr. Powderly that we had made a great effort and had worked on this thing for 
nearly 8 yeai-s, and that we had fully resolved that we would not longer recognize 
the Knights of Labor and agree that we would employ none but Knights of Labor; 
that from that time on, while we believed in arbitration and should insist on arbi- 
tration, we should have an organization, not made up of all trades, of bricklayers 
and carpenters and everything of that kind, but that wo would have an organiza- 
tion made up of our own people, of people who knew the conditions; and we made 
that statement to our work people. They got together and formed what they 
called— a very queer name— the Central Convention of Shoe Workers. They 
appointed their officers; they appointed an executive committee and members of 
a joint board of arbitration, trough the executive committee of the Central 
Convention of Shoe Workers and the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association the rules 
that we had been working under were taken up, and th^were changed to con- 
form to the workings of the Central Convention of Shoe Workers in jdace of the 
Knights of Labor. We have worked under those rules from that time up to the 

E resent day. The dues and assessments under the Knights of Labor naturally, 
eing a national organization and having paid officials, were something of a bur- 
den, especially to the class of work people who make small wages, and we have 
them of all grades in our factories. The Central Convention of Shoe Workers 
have worked without pay for themselves. The secretary may receive a slight 
salary; they have hall rent; and the dues are a cent a month for each workman. 
That is the total expense to our work people now for supporting their organiza- 
tion. They organize each factory under the niles with proper officers, appoint 
their delegates to the Central Convention; the Central Convention appoints mem- 
bers of the joint board of arbitration, and we work in that line; and the dues are 
usually collected once in 5 months, 5 cents apiece. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You use the word “appoint.” Do not they elect? 
Who can appoint?— A. The Central Convention appoints or elects, you might 
say, the dele^tes from each factory according to the number of work x)eople in 
each factory. The basis of representation is this: So many delegates are given to 
each factory, according to its size. The Central Convention elects their members 
to serve upon the joint board of arbitration. So far as influences are concerned 
in the organizations in the factories, I can only speak positively of our own factory. 
I do not speak from hearsay, as some do. In our own factory I have never known 
who the delegates who represented our factory in the Central Convention were 
until after they were elected— never in a single instance. I do not know anything 
except about my own factory. I know about our own factory that they have full 
and complete qontrol. There never is a member of the firm present mat has any 
influence in the selection of representatives to the Central Convention. The Cen- 
tral Convention then elects its members of the joint board of arbitration. That 
thing, as I say, has gone on from November, 1887, to the present time. I do not 
know of any system of laws or any system of associations that has been entirely 
satisfactory. I do not know to-day a man in the United States that is perfectly 
satisfied with the laws which govern and control him, but 1 do say that 1 think 
it has been more universally satisfactory than any class of laws of any organiza- 
tion that 1 have known of. You have probably read the rules and their com- 
ments. Every question has been guarded. Inalienable rights that we claim for 
the work people and for ourselves have been established. Certain rights the work 
people are entitled to without arbitration. You can not force any man to work 
for yon without he wants to. You can not; to employ a man with- 
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out he wants him. If he does not want a redheaded man in his place, if that is 
his objection, he has a right, a perfect right not to employ him, the same as the 
employee has if he does not want to work for a man that chews tobacco. The 
right of the employee to work for whom he pleases we claim can not be con- 
trolled, that it is his inalienable right. It is the right of the employer to select 
the kind of people that he prefers. That is our first rule. Without that rule, 

E robably, the arbitration board would not have been formed. That was the 
eginning, the bottom, and the top. Now, as I say, for 18 years and over, we 
have been working under these rules to the general satisfaction, because the work 
people have had full time; they have had no lost time for strikes or lockouts; 
they have had no burdens of assessments or dues to pay, and the feeling between 
‘the work people and the employers has been particularly harmonious. The first 
Saturday of every August in every year the factories give notice that the facto- 
ries will be closed, and they have an excursion to Atlantic City. About 2,500 out 
of the 2,000 that Mr. Goodwin says there are in the whole city attend those excur- 
sions. The factories do everything they can to assist them. Most of the facto- 
ries buy tickets for their people who wiU go. The factory buys the tickets for 
the work people, and gives them a holiday, and usually as many of the manufac- 
turers as can do so go and enjoy tho holiday with them once a year. I speak of 
that to show tho kind of feeling there has been between the shoe manufacturers 
and their work people under this harmonious line of action of straightforward 
justice, honesty, and uprightness between man and man. We claim, and it has 
been the base of our theory, that one man is as good as another man. Many of 
our shoe manufacturers here were shoemakers at the beginning. They are proba- 
bly a little bett(5r informed, but they are the same men they were when they were 
shoemakers. We claim a man should be a man, and stand for his rights right 
straight throu^jh, but when there is a disagreement there should bo a proper board 
to adjust the disagreement honestly, fairly, and squarely. 

[Producing paper.] This is the kind of a notice that was sent out at the last 
meeting. (Reading:) 

“ To the members of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association of Philadelphia. At 
the regular monthly meeting of tho association held May 31, 1900, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: ‘ Resolved, That tne Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association recommend to its members to close their factories and aid the Cen- 
tral Convention of Shoe Workers’ excursion on Saturday, August 4, to Atlantic 
City. The duly authoiized committee in charge is as follows: R. W. Baker, chair- 
man; A, F. Templeton; W. P. Conners, secretary; A. R. Layman: T. A. Rutter, 
treasurer; W. Loan, A, P. Super, 0. Maute. By order of the Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association of Philadelphia, Howard L. Townsend, secretary. Philadelphia, July 
6, 1900.’” 

There is tho notice. That was our last excursion. Our object has been to work 
harmoniously and to avoid the expense or cost to both manufacturers and work- 
men of strikes. 

Now, I do not want you to understand that in all this time we have had no 
troubles. We have had troubles. I do not believe that any government ever got 
along without troubles, however small, or any association. We have had troubles 
with our shoe manufacturers, and we have had troubles with our work people, 
and the Central Convention of Shoe Workers had trouble with theirs; but they 
have all been settled without a stoppage in any facto^. We have in our associa- 
tion a cutters’ union here. It has been in existence, I presume, since the begin- 
ning of our organization. We have no objection to it. It has not interfered. 
They are the most intelligent class of our workmen, and there is no trouble with 
those people at all. We mive had those people and they have bad their organi- 
zation. It is beneficial, and they l<x)k to the interests of their own people, and 
they have worked in entire harmony with the Central Convention of Shoe 
Workers. The only trouble has been that we got too many cutters as delegates, 
and it has been a difficulty that we felt; and we have always recommended to 
them— while we recommend, we have no further influence— that every branch 
should be as fully represented as jMissible in the Central Convention, as well as in 
the joint board of arbitration; so that when cases come up we will have people 
there who know what the kind of work is and what it is worth. I speak of this 
to riiow that we are not opposed to other organizations. 

The lasters have in two or'three cases given us some trouble, usually— until this 
fall— in individual factories; and strange as it may appear, the greatest trouble 
we have had has been in the factories that pay the highest wages and are the 
most liberal to their people. That has been the fact, as they mow. We have 
had those troubles and they have never been supported by any other branch. 
The o^er branches have worked straight through, and have assisted in every 
way to get people to take their places, and to keep the work going. While it has 
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cost money to the manofactnrers and has cost loss of wages to the work people 
who would have had full time if the lasters were not out, they have always gone 
on, and since November, 1887, we have had no break in any shop— that is, shut 
down from work. 

Now, it was brought before you last night (supraj that the shoe manufacturers 
would not arbitrate with the Lasters’ Protective union. The shoe manufacturers 
can not arbitrate with any sin^e branch. The manufacture of shoes is done by 
what we call a string temn. We have ^rhaps 25 different people that will work 
on 1 pair of shoes. Each person will ao 1 part. Those parts are grouped, the 
cutters and trimming cutters in 1 branch, the fitters in another branch, wdiat 
we call the stock room, the sole-leather room in another branch, then come the 
lasters, then come the machine men and the finishers; and some factories divide 
even more than that. Now, if we should have arbitration with each separate 
branch any one branch will knock your place out of business. 

Q. (By Mr, Litchman.) Is the manner of making shoes in Philadelphia the 
same as the general system in Massachusetts?— A. I presume so, yes; just the 
same, yes. There are no 2 factories in this city exactly alike, but the general 
system is the same all over the country in the better factories— that is, the larger 
factories that use improved machinery, etc. 

Now, the reason that our rules are made and the reason that we must deal with 
one organization, as w’^e did first with the Knight.s of Labor, -with whom we made 
these rules, and now with the Central Convention of Shoe Workers, is that we must 
deal with our people as a whole. W e can not deal with them, so far as strikes and 
arbitration are concerned, as a branch separately. Yet, as you will see by our 
rules, the bill of wages is made with each branch as a branch. If you look at 
rule 12, and its comment, it will tell you that the bills of wages taken up must 
be adjusted with each full branch separately. When that branch is settied we 
go to the next, because stoppage in any 1 branch for any length of time stops the 
whole factory. Therefore, if we should stop to arbitrate with the lasters to-day, 
and fix that up by next week, and the cutters’ union the next week, and the fitters 
the next week, and so on, we never would have continuous work; wo could no Work 
at all. We must work with the appointed body; the factory must work as a whole 
or it stops. When we had this strike of the lasters, you may say, why did not they 
stop? They did not stop because we always heave a certain amount of work left and 
a certain amount of lasters. The lasters did not all go out of any factory ; and then 
by the people that we can get in , we cut down the production ; and we ran short for 
a time until we filled up and were able to get people to fill that branch up. But a 
factory can not run with a strike in 1 department this week and the next depart- 
ment the next week, and so on. We must work as one body; it can not be other- 
wise. Therefore our rules are fixed to arbitrate only with 1 body, and they are 
fixed so strongly on that that the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association will recognize 
but 1 lK)dy. Any manufacturer that recognizes an outside body is subject to a 
fine. We can not work otherwise. 

We have worked, as I say, up to this time on these lines. So far as the state- 
ments made here to you last night, many of them— one man was, I think, thor- 
oughly honest; but in one line, 1 will say to you, that he was entirely mistaken; 
that is, the last witness, Mr. Collins. He stated that in the factory of Laird, Scho- 
ber & Co., where he is a turned workman, that they sent down at the proper time 
this year a revised schedule of wages asking an advance; that they asked for it; 
and he said they paid no attention to it or there was no attention paid to it at all— 
it \ras thrown aside, it had no attention at all from the finn— we will not pay 
any attention to that. Now, that man I do not think was dishonest, but that man 
does not know the rules, because he is not interested in them. He is one of the 
people out of our 5,000 of the 2,000 that Mr. Goodwin 8i)eaks of that we have here 
to-day. Mr. Goodwin says we have 2,000 that we work, and we had 5,000 some 
years ago; but we have 4 factories that have 2,000 people and he knows it— the 4 
largest factories have 2,000 people and he knows it. The trouble with that man 
was that he did not understand, as I say, the rules; he is interested in other things. 
He is an efficient and honest man, but he has his ideas, as you can see. If they 
had placed the bill to their firm asking an advance of a cent or a cent and a half, 
which he claimed, or 2 cents and a half in that branch of turns, and the firm had 
paid no attention to it, on the 1st day of November the advance they asked would 
have been paid. When an advance is asked by any branch of the work people 
the advance must be paid, without the manufacturer makes the grievance. It is 
the manufacturer’s ^evance if he does not pay it. That might seem wrong end 
foremost, but that is the rule we work under. If an advance is asked and there 
is no answer made to it before the first ^'oint board of arbitration, if between sea- 
sons or any occasion of new work, or being put in at the proper season, before the 
1st of November, that bill stands, and there never has been a time when it haB 
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been gone back on. On tue other hand, if the manufacturer asks for a reduction 
in price and there is no answer made until the proper time, the reduction goes into 
effect. You understand me. Therefore, if Laird, Schober & Mitchell had had a 
bill put in to them for an advance on turns, and they made no reply to it, they 
would have been paid for during the following year at the price that was asked 
by the men that put in that bill. Therefore, you can see there was a mistake in 
stotement. That man did not know, did not mean any wrong, but he had the 
facts wrong. The other man I know made statements that he knew were not 
straight, as we will prove to yon from records of his own shop. 

Mr. Goodwin speaks of victimizing. Mr. Goodwin is a living witness to the 
fact that there is no victimizing, or he would not be working to^y in a factory 
belonging to the Shoe Manufacturers* Association: because he has been the most 
notorious agitator and leader of strikes from the time of the Knights of Labor to 
the present day that there has been in Philadelphia. There has not been one 
trouble here that Mr. Goodwin’s fingers have not been into; and yet he is working 
to^ay in one of the factories of this association. That is the only reply that m 
necessary to that. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Could your association compel the discharge of Mr. 
Goodwin from that factory?— A. No. Now, I am glad you asked that question. 
The records of our association from the beginning of its organization until this 
present time will show— and we liave them right here — that there never has been 
a resolution passed asking or directing or suggesting the discharge of a man in 
any shop in Philadelphia. Mr. Goodwin stated that there was a resolution 
passed— and he gives the date the resolution was passed— in the Shoe Manufac- 
turers’ Association that Mr. Goodwin should be discharged. That is entirely 
false, as there was never a resolution of that kind passed. There never was a 
blacklist sent out from the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, notwithstanding the 
affidavit that Mr. Elkins at a beer saloon said there were only two men out of all 
of them in this city that were blacklisted. There never has been a blacklist sent 
out from any man in this city, from the Shoe Manufacturer’s Association— not 
one. 

I do not want you to understand now that the shoe manufacturers in every 
case have lived strictly up to the rules. They have in the end, as I think, if any 
complaint has been made, it has been brought before the officers or the joint board 
of arbitration. But our rules state that auring the pendency of any question in 
dispute there shall be no stoppage of work nor shall any man be discharged. 
There have been, 1 think, two instances of discharge of men who made complaint. 
One I know very well and one Mr. Goodwin knew very well, and on being brought 
before the joint board of arbitration those men were reinstated in their work and 
went back to work in that factory, as the manufacturer had broken the rules, 
and he was forced to take them back to work, and they went to work and held 
their positions. Now, do not understand me to say that every man stands exactly 
on the same basis here. He does not any more than he does if you have any busi- 
ness with your own employees. If you know of a man whose character is bad, 
from drunkenness, from disloyalty, oeing a disturber of the peace, and he is in your 
employ and is injuring you in any possible way, you will discharge him. If yo^? 
know of him before he gets into your employ, you will not employ him. You 
will not employ that kind of a man. There are mean shoemakers here, no doubt, 
that all shoe manufacturers know, as we know each other and know people gfen- 
erally, and those people do not get any preference. There is no doubt aw)ut 
that. But there has never been any blacklist. There have never been any reso- 
lutions passed on them or anything of that kind. But the worthy workmen and 
some of the most violent opponents of us have had work and have worked straight 
through. One case I could give you, and I could have brought the man here 
to-night. He does not work in our shops now— the association shops. That man 
claimed, and he made a very strong claim, and they could have at one time ^t 
his affidAvit, that he was victimized because of ha\ing made a complaint. He 
forwards was not only in one of the factories, but he was elected to the central 
convention and to the joint board of arbitration, and he made a statement before 
the central convention and the joint board of arbitration that he wanted to put 
himself strai^t; that he had believed that he had been victimized, but he was 
satisfied that he was not or he would not be there, and that he had been treated 
perfectly fairly, and he wanted to make that acknowledgment before his fellow- 
workmen and before the shoe manufacturers. He is not working for ns now. 
So those things fall. There is not a thing in them. There are dissatisfied spirits 
and will be and always have been that nobody can satisfy. 1 will guarantee that 
any man that will take our records here and look them over— of course, we do 
not kem shorthand writers and take their testimony— he will find that the deci- 
fidona of the joint board of arbitration between the shoe manufacturers and the 
employees in Philaddphia have been as just as those of any court in the United 
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States, and I will except none. And I will say that the pe^e on both sides have 
been honorable, straignt people, and the people who would not do straight were 
made to do straight; that thev have been on their honor. We have had a class 
of people that we are proud of, and it is not true, as has been intimated, that 
they were controlled % the shoe manufacturers. They have not been. I speak 
now of our own factory, and I speak, as I fully believe, as to other factories. 
The only thing is that they hold their organisation tight enough, because there is 
not any way we could get along so comortably and peaceably if they did not 
keep tmngs as tight as they shomd on their own side. 

Q. Ek) you require that every man who works foi^ou shall be a member of this 
association of Aoemiers?— A. In effect we do. There is no influence or any- 
thing to the Centr^ Convention of Shoe Workers, but when a man comes to us 
and Afllra for emplo 3 nnent we say to him, This shop is working under the joint 
board of arbitration rules— do you know what they are? If he says he does not, 
we say. Here is a copy. Now, we want you to read them. Now, do you accept 
employment under them? If you do, you become a member of the Central Con- 
vention of Shoe Workers as soon as you work In one of the Central Convention 
shops. They struck this summer and fall, broke their contracts where they had 
agreed to work for 8 or 9 or 10 months under bills of wages; and struck not for 
extra wages so much as to break the joint board of arbitration. They asked noth- 
ing in wages. They say. Give us anything, if it amounts to no more than $5 in the 
bmance S the 2 or 3 months; we do not care what it amounts to, only so we are 
recog]^ed. We want to break this joint board of arbitration and we will break 
it. Those men who struck in November can not get back to work without they 
sign an agreement of that kind— and all other people coming in on the work— 
that in case of any dispute they will submit it to the joint board of arbitration 
for settlement and they will abide by the decision of the board. 

Q. How are these dues collected?— A. These dues have been collected in differ- 
ent ways. They have their shop committees; but the dues being so small, it wm 
a troublesome matter. I think probably the best organized and the best shop in 
the United States— I say that and I will prove it by the records from H^isburg, 
of the labor commissioner— organized a plan to pay their dues, by appointing one 
of the members of the firm as the treasurer of their association; and he hept 
their accounts and made their statements. They passed a resolution authorizing 
him to make a 10 cent assessment, and to post notices up when it is to be taken 
off; that that shall be done by an officer of their organization instead of their 
going around to the men, 2 or 8 of them, and collecting from each one. They 
have it taken off by resolution, and that amount of money is paid in, and he keeps 
the amount and renders his account to them and makes statements. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is that the reduction that was spoken of last night? — 
A, Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) A question was asked last night, and did not seem to 
be answered in very good shape, as to Rule 2. (Reading.) Employers or em- 
ployees must not discriminate for or against any individual becau^ he or she is 
or 18 not a mem^r of any organization.” Is not that of the quality of an open 
shop?- A. It is. It was so understood at the time when we broke from the Knights 
of Labor— that we had open shop. But I want to be perfectly fair in this thing. 
Any one accepting work under the rules of the Central Convention of Shoe Work- 
ers and the Shoe Manufacturers of Philadelphia binds himself that he will not 
strike, that there shall be no strikes or lockouts, and all questions of dispute will 
be submitted to arbitration. Take an organization— we will say , for instance, the 
Lasters’ Protective Union ; one of their pledges is that they will strike when t hey a re 
ordered to strike. Can a man pledge himself as they did at that time? When 
we went in we ffid not discriminate against the Knights of Labor; but a man 
says, “ Here, if the Knights of Labor order me to strike, I must strike.” “ Well, 
if you strie, you know what you must agree to; what are you going to do?” 
“ Well, I have got to keep out of one or the other.” No man can bind himself 
that he will not st^e to one organization, and at the same time be bound that 
he will strike to another. ^ , 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Did you know that the Lasters* Protective Union was 
not a branch of the Knights of Labor?— A. I did not know anything about that; 
no. This Lasters’ Protective Union came upon us like a shower bath about 4 
months ago. We did not know anything about it until last August. When they 
first jumped the shop, the first thing we raew, at least that 1. as the president of 
the assocmtion, knew, was when they came in at 10 o'clock in the morning and 
said: “ Here is a bill of wages.” That bill of wages was no advance on what they 
were being paid; it was a different way— an all around price. I said: “ m w 
not pay such an all around price, because the men that get all the hard work tw 
there is will kick. There will be complaint, as there has been in the tpt 
this fellow gets too much and the other fellow gets too little.” They said: You 
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will sign that bill of wages byll o’clock or we will go out.” Gave ns an hour’s 
time. I said: “What for? What is this?*' They said: “That is what we are 
ordered.” “ Ordered by whom? ” “Ordered by the Lasters’ Protective Union.” 
“Wheteis their headquarters?” “Why, in Lynn, Mass.” I said: “You must 
have headquarters here.” They said: “W’e do not know about headquarters 
here. ” They did not want to ^five anything away. I said: “You know we do not 
do business that way here. If you ask a change here and make a demand, it is 
our grievance. It is nothing for you to do, ana when the joint board of arbitra- 
tion convenes we will put this grievance in.” “No, we not submit to the 
joint board of arbitration; it has got to be settled, or we go out. ” And they went 
out, but they have come back since and signed an agreement that they will never 
do it again. 

Q. That is the present organization of the Lasters’ Protective Union?— A. Yes. 

Q. You have had no intercourse with the former organization of the Lasters’ 
Protective Union?— A. No; we have had no intercourse with anyone but our own 
people, except indirectly. 

Q. Are you familiar with the plan of organization of the Knights of Labor?— 
A. The plan of organization of the Kmghts of Labor was perfectly straight and 
right if earned out honestly, and, as Mr. Powderly said, if they made no mistake; 
but when the assemblies got into the hands of bad men or incompetent men, either 
one, why it did not work; that was all; the system was correct. We never were 
particularly educated in the inside history of the Knights of Labor. What we 
knew of them, so far as their general leaders were concerned, was satisfactory; 
but so far as their principles were carried out in their assemblies and district 
assemblies, they were entirely impossible to live with; we could not live with 
them; we could not do business with them at all under that system; that was the 
reason that we rebelled, because we could not do business with them as they were 
carried out. Just the same as you take our rules to-day, and if they are carried 
out by scoundrels and men without honor on both sides or either side, probably 
they would not be a success; but we claim that we have honorable people as shoe 
manufacturers and honorable people as shoe workers, and in our organization in 
the past 13 years we have practically drawn together that kind of people, although 
as rar as the shoe workers are concerned they have been constantly under the 
fear of just such men as Mr. Goodwin and that class of people, that have been 
trying to break them up and making all kind of charges and innuendoes against 
them. 

Q. Have you a copy of the original rules?— A. With the Knights of Labor? 
Yes. 

Q. Can you furnish a copy as part of your testimony?— A. Yes; certainly. 
Tliere was no particular difference that I recall at all. The difference was where 
we agreed that we would employ no one but Knights of Labor. That was left 
out. That was made the second rule. We will discriminate against no man— 
whether Presbyterian or Democrat. 

Q. Yourpresent rules, then, are substantially the rules that were made with 
D. A. 70, Knights of Labor?— A. Yes; they are. 

S . Now, you spoke of a fine that would be charged against the manufacturers 
er certain conditions?— A. Yes; that is the only fine we have in our whole 
organization. 


(^. Would you object to stating the amount of that fine?— A. $100. I do not 
believe any organization of this kind can last unless it is based upon justice and 
administered by honest men on both sides. We have great pride— both the Cen- 
tral Convention of Shoe Workers and Shoe Manufacturers— in this organization for 
the time that it has existed, the benefit we feel it has been to us, and its success 
generally. 

Q. How do the wages at the present time compare with those of 13 years ago?— 
A. The wages at the present time can not be compared with 13 years ago. Shoe 
manufacturing, like everything else, has been entirely revolutionized. There is 
no way of comparing wages. Certain classes of wages are very much higher 
than they were years ago: other classes of wages are less than mey were years 
ago. Wages are, as any business man knows, and as you gentlemen all mow, 
controlled entirely by supply and demand; might can’t make them; it may tem- 
porarily; might is not right, and might will not make things permanently. So 
far as lasting is concerned, our hand-work lasting part of it is done the same way, 
and has not been changed for 10 years in our factory. To-day mostof our lasting 
is done very much cheaper than we did it 10' years am. The workman, I thiific, 
makes about the same, but we have introduced machines that cost $500 apiece. 
With that investment we can do the work cheaper. There is less work to be 
done. The machine does part of the work cheaper than the men did before ; there- 
fore the lasting machine makes the work cost less than it efid 10 vearg ago. The 
wages paid for doisg the work are the same. Perhaps some of Ihe others pay 
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more, bat they have not been changed with ns for 10 years. During all the 
depression our wages did not ^ down. We have advanc^ wages when we were 
obliged to. We have advance wages between season, when the textile indnsteies 
here became very active, as a number of people who had gone to the shoe busi- 
ness, and who were formerly weavers, working in different branches of the textile 
works, went back to work and made a scarcity of hands. We have to pay what 
we can get them for, and between seasons we raised the price to get somebody to 
come back. They can make more working temporarily in the weaving mills. 

Q. As a whole, can a man in the shoe business to-day earn as much as at any 
time during the last 10 years?— A. So far as the proprietor is concerned, he 
can’t; I will say that. I know I can’t make 

Q. I asked you in regard to wages.— A. We are on the wages bill; my partner 
and myself both go on the wages bill, and get lower wages every week. Of 
course that was not what you meant. I will be fair to ^u. I can tell you best 
by going back. We have been in business since 1871. We have 1 girl that came 
with us in 1680. Her name is Josephine. She has been married since. She is 
still worlring for us. When she first worked for us she made $12.50 a week; she 
makes from $14.15 up now. She was an old operator— she was not a new one; 
she makes from $14 to $15 now. That is the only one that has been continuously 
with us, and I noticed her wages. I think she is doing better than years ago. 
Whether she is more expert or not I do not know. 

Mr. Goodwin last night spoke of a case where a reduction was made between 
seasons. Now, if Mr. Goodwin had been as active in the Central Convention of 
Shoe Workers as he has been in trying to break it up, ho would have known that 
the rules of the joint board of arbitration permitted of changes between seasons in 
bills of wages where the change is signed by the manufacturer and by every 
employee in that branch and goes before the joint board of arbitration and is ^ 
approved. Changes have been made in the last 13 years both ways, both up and 
down. Any change of wages lietween seasons is required to be ratified and 
approved by the board of arbitration and to be signed by both parties. For 
instance, as I have said in the cases here, when the textile works got so strong 
and were taking away our work people we were obliged to raise wages in 
branches, as we have done; to hold good help and to get good help to do the work an 
advance has been made between seasons. The reduction that has been made, as 
our records would show, has been approved by the joint board of arbitration. 
On the other hand, there have been very dull seasons, as we all know, in the last 
10 years, and people making fine goods— their people were working half time or 
less. The manufacturers had to try to sell to the jobber, wliom they don’t sell 
to. Our people here all sell direct to the retailer. I had an opportunity of get- 
ting a class of work here, all case work for a jobber, if I could make it at a 
certain price; so.I had to say to my people. Now, if you people will take a reduc- 
tion on this class of work, which is particularly designated, wo will make .this 
work, we can make it; we can make our manufacturing expenses, and you people 
can make work where you would otherwise be idle. They accepted that arrange- 
ment. For instance, within the last 8 days a manufacturer had an oppor- 
tunity to take on jobbing account here, and we have not only the signatures of 
the whole branch, but we have nearly all the signatures of the old District 
Assembly No. 70 that it should be aptproved. In that way, and only in that way, 
the changes have been made, that is, where it is the unanimous agreement of 
both, and is approved by the joint board of arbitration— when they are satisfied 
that there has been no advantage taken of them in any way, then it can go into 
effect between seasons either up or down. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How many weeks’ work in a year do you have in your 
factory?— A. We work 52 weeks; very full up to this last year, when we have 
not been quite so busy; and the first week's shut down we have had for 5 years 
will be between this holiday season. 

Q. Do you mean you work 62 weeks in the year and at 10 hours a day?— A. 
Well, most of the year. Several of the years we have been particulary fortunate 
in doing a class of work that runs very evenly. We have run more evenly than 
most factories. There is always more or less variation, but we have work. 

Q. You have seasons?— A. No; our business is a little different from general 
business. We make shoes entirely for large department stores, and when they 
take a line of goods they will sell those goods the year round. Now, they say, 
We want to use so many goods in 6 months. We will give you an order to 
make them up when you please. Therefore we start out to maxe so many pairs 
a day and we average them up. We carry a large amount of goods, so m that 
W£w we have run very evenly. 

Q. Does your factory make goods for the foreign trade?— A. No. 

Q. There are factories in Philadelphia that do that?— A. Yes; to some extent 
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Q. (By Mr. Farquhae. ) Has work in yonr factory been somewhat continuoua 
since 1890 for the 5td weeks in the year?— A. Yes. 

Q. There was no let up during the so-called hard times?— A. No: we went 
right through that; but under the circumstances, making, as 1 say, tne kind of 
goods we do, it does not fluctuate up and down so. 

Q. You would not speak for the entire trade of the city?— A. I would not want 
to speak generally for the trade in the city; that applies only to our own business. 

(Thereupon the witness submitted the following paper;) 

PLEASE POST CONSPICUOUSLY. 

Rule 14. 

The minutes of each meeting of the joint board of arbitration must be printed 
and posted in each factory within five days from the date of meeting. 


COMMENT. 


That all employers and employees may be fully informed of the proceedings 
and decisions of the joint board of arbitration. 

The Bourse, 207-211, 
Philadelphia , Deceniber 4, 1900 , 

The regular monthly meeting of the joint board of arbitration was held, George 
P. Schober, president, presiding. 

Present, representing the Shoe Manufacturers' Association, were G. P. Schober, 
J. G. Croxton, C. S. Gibbon, John Mundell, 0. W. Allen, ^fred Mayer. 

Present, representing the Central Convention of the Shoe Workers, were J. 
Dugan, R. Baker, A. P. Super, A. T. Adams, A. Dougherty, C. Dougherty, 0. 
Mante, Edw. Hill. 

Minutes of meeting November 6 amoved. 

Communication received from J. W. Goodwin stating that owing to absence 
from the city he could not attend the meeting. 

Communication was read as follows from Messrs. Smaltz-Goodwin Co. and 
their fitters: 

Philadelphia, December 1900 , 

To the joint hoard of arbitration representing the Shoe Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia and the Central Convention of Shoe Workers of Phila- 
delphia. 

Gentlemen; 


Owing to the introduction in our factory of an entirely new class of work here- 
tofore made in other shoe centers, we, the undersigned, representing the Smaltz- 
Goodwin Co. and their fitters, have made the following mutually satisfactory 
changes: 

Advances on sundry items have been granted to the lining makers, skivers, fold- 
ers, closers, stayers, pasters, tip, top, foxing, facing, and back-strap stitchers, 
binders, fitters, button sewers, and vampers. 

Ten per cent has been gi*anted off on all thirty- six pair lots and over. 

(Signed.) Smaltz-Goodwin Co, 


Belle Foster. 

Mrs. A. Howie. 

Bella Henderson. 
Nellie Tull. 

Hester Frowest. 
Emma Lafferty. 
Mary Haoerty. 
Maria Murray. 

Katie Wilkerson. 
Mary Gegan. 

Ida Clark. 

Annie Kelly, 

Mamie Elus. 

Sarah Goldman. 
Georgie Bacon. 
Florence Guilpoyle. 
Margaret Sullivan. 


Mrs. Borton. 
Margaret Sheeran. 
Mary Brown. 

Agnes Reilly. 
Viola M. Kelly, 
Florence Dean. 
Katie Doyle. 

Anna Schaefer. 
Bessie Deegan. 
Maggie O’Neill. 
Agnes Nolan. 

Sadie Finley. 
Pauline Stallbauil 
Emma Mills. 

Joe Eagen. 
Euzabeth Kelly. 
Lizzie MoElwee. 


Agrmble with a resolution approved October 80, 1890, by the joint ezeentiYe 
oommittees, the mutuid agreement of the firm and their fitters was nnanimooifly 
ap^ved. 

On motion, adjourned. Alfred Mayer, SOJi Cherry St,^ 

T. A. Rutter, im Race St , 

Seeretaries, 
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There are 84 fdgnatnres to that notioe. One of onr rales requires the proceed- 
ings of the Joint Board of Arbitration to be printed and posted in every depart- 
ment in every factory within 5 days from the oate of the meeting. That notice is 
of onr last meeting, and it shows one of the causes of reduction of wages spoken 
of. We want you to understand everything. There is nothing we do not want 
to call your attention to. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Does it happen that some of the lastersand helpers of 
the lasters are laid off for several ^ys in the week?— A. Lasting is a little bit 
different from the general run in some respects. The lasters in ceiiain factories 
are not employed steadv straight through. The lasters in our factory, as we 
have been running— I think you would find their wages would not vary more 
than a dollar or two a week. I think you would find some of the other factories 
the same way. There are some factories that do a trade that has dull times. 
Some of them will shut down here for perhaps a month. I think one factory 
here will close right up for a month each year— one of our assot^iation factories. 
They make case-lot goods and make for jobbers and large dealers, and they must 
run so many pair a day or lose monev. They make these goods right square up, 
and when they have done that they shut down and quit until they get in shape to 
go on again. But they make good wages when they do work. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhah.) What is the average wage of lasters in that way?— 
A. I really could not tell you. Mr. Goodwin’s own factory— Mr. Mundell’s fac- 
tory— is known to pay the lowest piecework pric.e there is in the city; I do not 
think there is anybody lower. He makes largely Government work— a large 
amount of Government work. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You mean to say if we get the figures from Mr. Mun- 
dell it will be representative of the others?— A. 1 think so; yes. I might say 
that Mr. Schober, of Laird, Schober & Co., has been on this Joint Board of Arbi- 
tration since its organization. Their factory ^lays the highest wages of any fac- 
tory in the United States, and I presume their lasters make more wages than Mr. 
Mundell's and some others, but they make a very fine line of goods and do a very 
large business. They pride themselves on the amount of money they pay their 
work people, and yet they have more strikes than anybody else. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are you the gentleman or are you acquainted with the 
gentleman who is alleged to have hounded a man to suicide— to have persecuted 
him to such an extent through his foreman that he committed suicide?— A. We 
brought a man here to answer that, a man that was a fellow-workman right 
beside him. He can explain that to you fully. That was one of the most out- 
rageous things that I ever heard spoken of in public. 

I want to state that when this lasters’ trouble commenced here we corresponded 
with the best shoe factories making the same kind of goods in New England, New 
York, and Ohio, and got their bills of wages to sec if there was any reason for 
complaint. Mr. Goodwin was asked last night how wo compared with New 
England, and I believe his reply was that ho thought our piece price was about 
the same. We found from those replies that our wages were with the highest, 
and higher than many, but we found there was none nigher than the wages we 
were paying here for lasting. I just wanted to make that statement to show to 
you tnat Philadelphia, under its joint board rules, is not pressing the workmen 
and giving wages cheaper than at competing points. 

As to the question asked here last night about the policy of a penalty of impris- 
onment or other penalty for anyone who caused a strike or lockout without first 
^plying for arbitration, I think I can reply very differently from the i)arty that 
was asked last night; that we certainly would think that was an elegant scheme. 
We thoroughly believe in arbitration, and I fully understand why it was not 
answered that way last night. 

Q. Do you say you would be in favor of such a law as that? — A. Yes. 

Q. Imiiosing a penalty on the employers for a lockout without first having an 
appeal for arbitration?— A. Yes. 

6. And on the men for ordering the strike?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you know of any organization similar to this CJen- 
trw Convention of Shoe Workers and not chartered by a national organization 
in the United States?— A. No. We have had communications and delegations 
from all over the country, and different branches of business, examining and 
going into our system. 1 'v^l say we had a call from a commisrioner from what 
we would call congress in France. He came over here since they have become a 
republic. He states their people feel the Government ought to take care of overy- 
thuig and try to establish some means of arranging difficulties between employers 
and employees. He went all through the countiy and all the branches, out be 
came here and stopped, and had a meeting at the Manufacturers’ Club. He then 
went Wert, and vimen he went back, before he sailed, he sent a com m u ni cation 
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through his couuBel that the only information he felt he got of py value wm 
from the plan of the organization of shoe manufacturers in treating with their 
employees in Philadelphia on the question of arbitration. We are very proud of 
our organization and how it has stuck together. I will say that people have tried 
to copy it and have failed generally. Why? Because they have not acted 
squarely. It is harder to get a class of manufacturers that will pull together, 
that will be fair and honorable with each other, than it is to get the work people. 

Q. Is it a greater benefit to all the manufacturers in your association to be 
a8S(xuated as you are now and have this labor stable and permanent than it would 
if you were simply running separate factories and dealing with a union?— A. Well, 
so far as that is concerned, I think it is probably a very serious question, I have 
thought of that a good deal. We have suffered from that at times. If we were 
free footed and hau no obligations of this kind in times of depression, we could meet 
competition, and we could get wages very much lower than we have got them; 
and we have perhaps lost some trade by that. I do not think Philadelphia shoe 
manufacturing has been particularly increased by this; I do not think it has been 
a loss. But it is a question so far as the manufacturer is concerned. He would 
get more out of it to fight and take advantage of people than he can under our 
system. So far as business comfort is concerned, a man feels that he is doing a 
fair thing. On the average I think it is a good thing. 

Q. Does this association of yours hold more stable prices for the products and 
have less quarrels in competition with each other than if separate?— A. We have 
no competition with each other. The shoe business is a very peculiar business. 
There is no competition in wages here, because every manufacturer makes some- 
thing of a different kind of goods, and he sells with outside competition. Our 
competition is not with each other; we don’t all make the same thing. One per- 
son will make fancies; Mr. Mundell solar tips and Government work; Mr. Gibben 
will make a shoe from $1.20 to $2 and women’s shoes, and make them in case lots; 
and you take the Zeigler Brothers, and they make two grades— a fine grade and 
a lower grade. 

Q. Now, give us some exporters, if you can.— A. I think Zeigler’s and Laird’s 
are about the only exporters of Philadelphia. 

Q. What is the character of the e^orts?— A. Very fine goods. Mr. Schober 
can toll more about that than I can. They have trade m Paris, Vienna, London, 
and Australia, and have had for years in Havana, Cuba. They had something 
of a trade of that kind. They make special fancies— hand work and machine work, 
both grades, and goods of that kind. 

I want to say about the wage question, in reference to Laird, Schober & Co.— 
perhaps you know I have just received a blank from the State government to be 
filled in reference to wages, the average amount, goods made, and all that. 
Laird, Schober & Co.’s report was so favorable that it was doubted by the depart- 
ment. They corresponded and asked if there was not a mistake, and they told 
them there certainly was not, that the accountants had gone over and corrected 
them. They asked them for the privilege of having one man come down and 
verify it. They had him come from the state department and spend a week 
going over the iiooks, in getting the rate of wages, and the amount of wages paid 
by them, and they found it was correct. They said it was something unprece- 
dented. 

This Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, working in this way, brings the shoe 
manufacturers closer together each with the other. They work together and 
have a more kindly feeling; also the work people have a more kindly feeling in 
favor of each other, and are not afraid of the employers as they have been. 
They go on and do a business of honor between man and man, and in that way 
it has been a very great comfort and benefit. We could sit up here and tell you 
for hours what we went through with before we had arrangements of this kind, 
and you would see that a man could not have his own son work for him— a man- 
ufacturer could not have his own son work for him. When he wanted to put 
him in his shop they said, “ No, he is not a Knight of Labor. ” He made application 
to join the Knights of Labor, and he could not be a Kmght of Labor because 
they blackballed him. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Were you ever a member of the Knights of Labor?— 


Q. You get that from hearsay?— A. No, I get that from knowledge of the party 
who is one of our association. I know the son and I know the father, and I 
know there is no doubt about it, and you know as well as I do it could be so. 

<jL If they were blackb^ed, it may be from other reasons than trade reasons.— 
A. It was to show what they could do. We had a bad lot here for a time. 
You d(Hi*t know what we suffered. The organization was all right; so was Mr. 
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Pqwderly. I do not know anything else I can say. I would like to make this - 
thing perfectly clear, because we we very much interested, and we are the only 
organization that has existed continuously for a number of years in the world, I 

§ resume, and without compulsory arbitration, which is impossible and a contra* 
iction of terms. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are there not quite a number of arbitration boards, 
and big ones, in America?— A. Not that have lasted 15 years. 

Q. And have not had a strike for 10 years?— A. Not for 15 years; January 1 
next it is 16 years since we were organized. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Does this antedate the Locomotive Brotherhood?— 

A. Yes. Not the Central Convention; these rules are the same; it is only a 
change of organization; they had the same system of arbitration with the same 
rules back to 1885. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Philadelphia, Vk., December 21^ 1900. 

TESTIMONY OP ME, ALBEET P. STIPEE, 

President Central Convention of Shoe Workers, of Philadelphia. 

The subcommission being in session at the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, 
Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. Albert P. Super appeared as a witness at 8.45 p. m. , and, 
being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-office address.— A, 
Albert P. Super, 1707 South Sixth street, Philadelphia. 

Q. What is your occupation?— A. I am a McKay operator now. I am running 
a McKay machine. 

Q. Do you hold any official relation to any organization of workmen?— A. Yea. 

1 am president of the Central Convention of Shoo Workers. I am also a member 
of the joint board. 

Q. How long have you held those ];>o8ition8?— A. Well, I have held the presi- 
dency of the central convention since last January, this time, and I held it for 

2 years some 8 or 10 years ago— in the early part of the organization. 

Q. Are you thoroughly acquainted with the conditions of the operatives in the 
shoe factories in Philadelphia?— A. I think I am. I am as well posted, I think, 
as any workman can be. 

Q, Please go on in your own way and state what you wish to state to the com- 
mission.— A. Well, I will say that I have been connected with this organization 
ever since it was started. .1 have been president of the central convention two 
different times, I think 1 served 2 or 3 years, I am not positive which, but I 
think 2 years the earlier part of the organization, and 1 year this time, since last 
January; my term expires the first Saturday in the coming January. Ihave been 
a member of the joint board for 12 years out of the 13, as a regular member and 
as an alternate. We have 7 regular members of the joint b(>ard from the cen- 
tral convention and 3 alternates. I think 1 have missed very few meetings 
of the joint board since I have been a member. I have considered, I think, pretty 
near all the cases that have been before the board since it was organized, with the 
exception of the 1 year that I was out. I was not a delegate or member of the 
board for 1 year. 

I do not know that I could go over everything that has transpired; but I think, 
in fact, I know, that the workings of the joint board of the central convention have 
been harmonious ever since the organization. We have gotten along very well 
and the cases that have come before the board have been, I think, as Mr. Croxton 
has ^ready stated, honestly and fairly adjusted— as fairly as could be under the 
evidence that wa^roduced before the board. 

Of course, Mr. Croxton knows, and you gentlemen know, that there are plenty 
of people that would not be satisfied, and ^at were never satisfied that I know 
of. I have had experience with them in the other organizations, all one-sided 
labor organizations, and we always had these people that complained of the 
workings. 

I went through the Knights of St. Crispin in this city and all through the' 
Knights of Labor, and previous to the Kmghts of St. Crispin we had what we 
called the Philadelphia Union, which was a one-sided labor organization. None 
of them lasted, 1 think, half the time that this organization has lasted; and I^^ 
say positively that to my own knowledge and of my owe observation this organ- 
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ixation lias been of more benefit to the maaies than either one of the other organ* 
izations. We have had raises and we have had reductions under this system, and 
we have had plenty of raises and reductions under our old systems, but 1 tiiink 
that the m^asses have been treated better by the joint board and by the manufac- 
turers’ association and central convention than we were by our own one-sided 
labor organizations. I have had about 80 or 35 years’ experience in all of them. 

Q. Do the manufacturers dominate the men through this organization so that 
they preclude them from any independence in their deliberations in the organiza- 
tion?— A. I can say for myself, in the factory where I work, “No.” I have been 
working there continuously, with the exception of about 1 year, since 1883. I 
think I was out of the factory about a year, and have been- there going on 19 
years. The finn I have worked for has never said anything to me as to what I 
should do as a member of the central convention, or memoer of the joint board, 
or any officer of the shop’s organization. I have held all the offices in the shop’s 
organization, from president to member of the grievance committee, and have 
never been dominated over by any one of the firm. There are 4 members of the 
firm now, and I can say positively from my own experience— and I have always 
lieen an active man in the work of the shop’s organization and central conven- 
tion and joint arbitration board— that they have never dictated to me what I 
should do or should not do. 

y ly Mr. Litchman.) What firm do you work for?— A. Ziegler Brothers, 
ow long have you been a McKay operator?— A, I have been working a 
^ machine for 32 years. 

Q. What wages can you earn, if you have no objection to telling it?— A. No; 
that depends on the class of work that we have— we have different classes of 
work— and how it comes to us, and one thing and another. I have made as high 
as $23 and $32, $18, $15, and so on, per week. 

Q. How many weeks’ work do you get in the year?— A. We work there pretty 
near all the time. We do not have full work all the time, but there is very little 
dull season that we do not have something to do. 

Q. Do you work by the piece?— A. Yes. I did work several years by the week. 
Q. What kind of goods do you sew?— A. All kinds of ladies’, misses’, and 
children’s. 

Q. How many pairs of shoes to the case in women’s?— A. They run all sizt'f, 
from 0 pair to 36 and 48, and so on. 

Q. Does your factory work for the retail trade or the jobbing trade?— A. They 
work for the retail trade, and some jobbing, too,. but principally retail. 

Q. It is, then, in the jobbing trade you have the large-sized cases?— A. Mostly. 
Q. How do your sizes run in the women’s shoes?— A. We run from 2| up to 9. 
Q. Up to 9?— A. In some cases, but not all. 

Q. What is the rate of wages for a case of 36 pairs of women’s shoes?— A. We 
get three-fourths of a cent a pair for all women’s shoes. 

Q. You are paid by the pair?— A. Yes; we get paid by the pair in our work- 
McK^ operating. 

Q. You get paid for a woman’s shoe, how much?— A. We get three-fourths 
of a cent. 

Q. How much for misses’?— A. We have two grades of misses’. We get eleven- 
eighteenths of a cent for some, 

Q. Those are the usual sizes, from 11 to 2?- A. Yes. 

Q. And for the children's?— A. For the children’s we get five-ninths and eleven 
twenty-fourths of a cent. 

Q. Those are the two extremes?— A. Yes. 

Q. You started on the misses’ shoes to give the two extremes.— A. Eleven- 
eighteenths and thirteen twentv-fourths of a cent, and five-ninths and eleven 
twenty-fourths of a cent for children’s; but in women’s we only have the one 
price. 

Q. You work 10 hours a day.— A. We work 10 hours and a half a day, and then 
the week is up at 12.30 on Saturday. 

Q. Fifty-nine hours a week?— A. Fifty-eight. 

Q. If you have a full day’s work how many pairs of women’s shoes can you 
sew?— A. From 400 to 550. 

Q. Can you keep that up for the entire week?— A. I generally average about 45 J 
pair per day— something like that; generally sew from 2,300 to 2,500pair a week. 

Q. You are a fair operator, then?— A. I am about in the middle. We have some 
that can sew a good many more, and there are some that can sew a great many 
less. 1 claim to be about the middle. 

S . It is a pretty good week’s work to sew 450 pairs of women’s shoes per day 
keep it up a week?— A. 1 consider it a pretty good week, but I have worked 
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alongside a man, some tiime ago, that conld sew dOO pairs a day when he had his 
maohine steamed np pretty fart. 1 have seen it. 

(j. The McKay operator is considered one of the skilled workers in the trade?— 
A. Some people consider them so. We have a good deal to contend with. 

Q. Are yon familiar with the wages paid for lasting?— A. Not very; I conld 
nots^. 

Q. Has not the rate of wages come before yon as a member of the board of 
arbitration?— A. Yes. Different shops or factories pay different prices. Then it 
is a good deal the way the work comes to the laster. Almost every shop has a dif- 
ferent system. In some shops the work comes in different foms than in others. 

Q. The object of my question was to ti*y and fix, if we could, the average wages 
of lasters.— A. I could not give you that. I know some lasters in the factory 
where I work that make very sm^l wages, and some make very good wages. 

Q. Can you rive the extremes?— A. I can only give what I have heard men say 
they make. I^ve not seen the books or checks, but 1 have had lasters tell me 
they made $15 and $16. 

I think there was a statement made last night about a man committing suicide 
on account of wages being small in the factor^' where I work. Mr. Goodwin, I 
understand, gave evidence that there was a man committed suicide in Ziegler 
Brothers. 

Q. Mr. Goodwin did not; it was Mr. Collins.— A. Mr. Collins, then. Well, I 
knew Mr. Simpson well. He was a turn man— turn second laster. That Is 
entirely Afferent from the McKay department. 

Q. Doubtless he worked with a Goodyear machine?— A. Yes. In the shops of 
Ziegler Brothers they have a number of teams on turn work. Their season starts 
about December and they run from December up to June, and then they slack up. 
Then some of the teams are laid by; they have not work enough to keep all the 
teams going, and they lay some of the teams off. For a number of years the firm 
has very ohen taken men that work in turn department, when they would lay 
them by, and give them a chance in the McKay department— put them on there 
sooner than let them go out of the factory and have nothing to do. 

Mr. Simpson was a turn-second laster. Mr. Ziegler told me to-day that he had 
heard that this statement was made, and he got the clerk to go over the pay roll 
when Mr. Simpson was there, previous to his death, and get his wages. In 1897, 
from March 3 up to June :iJ9, are only 3 weeks that Mr. Simpson lasted on the 
McKay work previous to his death. His last week in the turn department was 
May 12, just before his team was laid off, and he earned $12.68 that week. That 
was the last week. Now, the other weeks run from $17. 1 5 to $32.78. 

Q, Did he have to pay the jacker out of that?— A. Yes; ho paid the young 
man jacker. I do not know what he paid there. 

Now, the 3 weeks on the McKay work is very small. Mr. Simpson was a 
turn-second laster, and when he went into lasting the McKay work there was 
quite a difference. There he made $4.93, $4.81, and $4.79. These are the only 8 
weeks he worked on this work previous to his death. Mr. Simpson left the fac- 
tory, I think it was on Saturday, and on Saturday night there was apparently 
notmng the matter with him, and he got his money and went away. I think it 
was Saturday night or Sunday night, 1 am not positive which , he had some trouble, 
I believe, at his mother’s, and he tried to do himself bodily barm. A police offi- 
cer was called in and— I heard this; I am not saying this pK>8itively— I heard that 
he butted his head against the wall and caused bleeding, and the police officer 
took him to the hospital. They took him into the wash room of the hospital to 
wash his head and fix the wound, and there was 4 razor lying on the wa^tand 
or on the window ledge, and while the attendant was there he grabbed this razor 
and cut his throat — &ew it across his throat. I think that was either Satur- 
day night or Sunday night, and he died the next morning early. Now, I do not 
know, out I was told tlmt Mr. Simpson was a married man, but did not live with 
his wife; had some family trouble. When I heard of his committing suicide I 
coxnmenced to inquire, and the rest commenced to inquire, and that is what some 
said; his wife liv^ in Jers^ and he stayed with his mother in this city; that he 
had some family trouble. These are his wages [submitting memorandum] . 

Q. The statement, then, that his w^es were less than $5 per week for weeks 
previous to his suicide is correct? — A. For the 8 weeks; that is right. 

Q. That is his own individual labor; nothing to pay out of that?— A. No; he 
was then hand lasting. 

Q. He was not working with the lasting machine?— A. No; he was lasting by 
hand. He would last, and then the tacker laid his stock. The tacker lays the 
stock for all the hand lasters. 

Q. He could not have bad work all the tUne, even if his wages were light?— A. 
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No; It was a dull season in McKay work when he was lasting. The men would 
come out and get work, and they would probably have to wait for 2 or 3 hours, 
and probably half a day, before they reached them in the dull season. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is that memorandum signed by anyone?--A. No; it 
is taken off the bill of wages by the clerk who makes up the pay roll— taken off 
the books. It is not signed by anybody. I swear I believe this to be correct; 
that Mr. Ziegler told me he got tliis from the clerk, and that this statement 
would probably be wanted; that this question might be asked, and he desired me 
to present these figures so the commission would know. 

Q. You have had quite a long e:™rience in various organizations— the Cris 
pins and Knights, and all that?— A. Yes. 

Q. And you claim that this central convention of shoe workers, so far as fair 
play is concerned, is in better shax)e to give the whole mass of workers justice 
than was the case in what you teim one-sided or single organizations?— A. Yes; 1 
do honestly believe it. 

Q. You think this results from this mode of arbitration between employers and 
employees, or how?— A. Yes; because it does away with so much striking. What 
I mean by one-sided is that heretofore when we had a labor organization of our 
own, we would go into the shop and there would be demands made of the firm, 
and they would not grant them right away and we would strike the shop. I was 
chairman of what we termed the grievance committee, and I have ordered the 
men and girls out of a factory on little cases in the factory that would occur, and 
would empty the whole factory of probably 600 employees in less than a half 
hour. I have induced them to go out on small cases just that way and be out 
probably a week or 10 days. I have in mind where we went out on a boy and we 
were out 8 weeks. That was a boy that was transferred from one job to another 
and given an advance on the machine of $2 or $3 over what he had been getting; 
but tne party who had been on the machine previous was an expert hand at that 
machine and he had got $2 or $3 more than this young man was getting, and they 
claimed the price was on the machine and not on the man. 

Q. What discipline do you have among your operatives in each shop? Is it by 
committee or have you officers in charge?— A. We have what we term a shop's 
organization. I only speak of what I know of, whore 1 am employed, but every 
shop in the manufacturers’ association is supposed to have the same thing— a 
shop’s organization, with president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. We 
have then a grievance committee. In the factory where I work we have a griev- 
ance coinmittee of 5. Where the branch has a grievance or the firm has any- 
thing to offer to them they present it directly to the branch or to the firm. If the 
firm and branch can not agree on terms, it is then referred to what we term the 
grievance committee. They then visit the firm and the branch that has the CTiev- 
ance and try to bring about an adjustment between them. If they fail to bring 
about a settlement between the branch and the firm, then the next step is for it to 
be submitted in writing by the aggrieved party to the joint board. Our shop’s 
organization in the shop where I work meets once a year to elect officers and dele- 
gjates to the Central Convention. I want to say liere as to the basis of representa- 
tion in the Central Convention, that we are entitled under the law of the Central 


Convention to a delegjite for every 100 employees in the factory over 18 years of 
age. There is no per capita tax levied on anyone under 18. We are entitled to 
one delegate for every hundred or fractional part. In the facto^ where I work ! 
we have now 6 delegates to the Central Convention. W e meet in December every 
year and elect all our officers for the shop and delegates to the Central Conven- 
tion. The Central Convention is organized the first ^turday in January of each 
year, and elects a president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. The mem- 
bers of the joint board are selected from the delegates sent from the various 
shops. 

Q. Is the foreman supreme authority in the shop, or have you any rules that 
govern yourselves in the shop?— A. No; we have no shop rules. We have just 
the ordinary preliminary 

Q. (Interrupting.) Just the grievance committee?— A. And they take care of 
the 


Q. (Interrupting.) Of the whole concern?— A. Yes; that is, where the branches 
and fim can not adjust their differences. The grievance committee has no power 
to settle the mevances; they only try to bring about a settlement between the 
branch and the manufacturer. 


Q. If a shoemaker working a McKay machine or any other machine goes 
there for employment, to whom does he apply for employment?— A. In the factory 
where 1 am employed a good many go ngnt to the oflioe and a good many come 
in and apply to the foreman. 
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Q. What are the conditions of employment?— A. The conditions, so far as I 
know, are just as m. Oro^n has stated. A man goes in and somebody is sup- 
posed to tell hun that this is a manufacturers’ association shop, working under 
these rules, and the rules are ^ted up so everybody can see them. I do not 
know whether they aU propound these questions to them, but they did in the early 
part of the organization— that we were working under joint rules of the associa- 
tion and central convention, and everybody that comes in works under these 
rules. 

Q. If he does not want to work under these rules he goes away?— A. That is 
the understanding, I believe. 

Q. So the operatives themselves are the authority for the rules and regulations 
there even as the employers?— A. Yes. 

Q. Now, is it not so that it is very much like Monging to the old unions?— A. 
It is; yes. 

Q. ft has not a case of traveling card involved, but a membership, in it?— A. A 
membership; yes. 

Q. And you agree to belong to the imion or not work in the union shop?— 
A. Yes; when I become an employee in one of these shops 1 am 8ui)iK)sed to 
know that is working under the joint Imrd and rules, and when I take the i)osi- 
tion I am supposed to be governed by those rules. 

Q. You would claim this organization is simply a union, only it is not char- 
tered from a superior organization like a national or international l)ody?— A. It 
works very much the same as the Knights of Labor. When I wont into Ziegler 
Brothers’ shop, under the Knights of Labor, I had to have a card from my 
assembly showing I was a moml)er of the Knights of Labor in good standing. If 
I had not been a member they would permit me to go to work, and I had to 
become a meinl)er within 2 weeks or get out. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) In Philadelphia did D. A. 70 include the lasters?- A. 
Yes. 

Q. Did they afterwards leave the Knights of Labor and form the Lasters’ Pro- 
tective Union?— A. I was a master worraian of one of the assemblies and was a 
delegate to D. A. 70 from my assembly, I think, just previous to the going out of 
the Knights of Labor, or the Knights of Labor being riven up here. I tliink the 
lasters were organized then, or about being organizea into some organization at 
that time, but it never materialized— that organization did not. 

Q. Well, did you know at that time that there was a Lasters’ Pi*ote(jtive Union 
in Lynn?— A. No; I heard there was in Lynn and through the East. I think this 
was organized by some one on from the East, just about the time of D. A. 70 going 
out. 

Q. Have you ever known of a case of the discharge of a workman who pre- 
sented a grievance to an employer?— A. I never have. I can say that honestly, 
that I have never heard of such a case. I have heard a good deal of talk about 
victimizing, but I never knew of a case. There are plenty of rumors, but I have 
gone directly to the people that others said were victimized, and they said they 
were not. One case was that of a man named MePeake, who stood up and said 
he was misled, and afterwards he was a member of our board— secretary of our 
board of joint arbitration. So far as taking active part, or as a member of com- 
mittees, or anything of the sort, if anybody had been victimized for takmg an 
active part in either this organization or any other labor orranization, I think I 
would nave been the one that would have been victimized, because I had been a 
hot-headed labor man in one-sided labor organizations, and was the chairman 
of a grievance committee, and, as I have said, had emptied the factories very 
often on very short orders; and I know that I was never victimized for doing 
what I thought was my duty. 

Q. You believe the present system in Philadelphia, on the whole, is a comfort 
and a convenience to tne shoe workers of Philadelphia?— A. To the masses, I do; 
yes. There are plenty not in sympathy with it. 

Q. Do you know of any complaint against that system except on the ppt of the 
lasters?— A. Oh, yes; 1 have heard people outside of the lasters complaining about 
this system. 

Q. How general has that complaint been?— A. It has been different ones in dif- 
ferent branches. They say this is a one-sided organization, and that we are bosses’ 
men and all hold fat jobs, and the bosses use us, and all that. But we had that 
under the old system. I was called the same thing by the same people in the 
Knights of Labor. 

Q. The K. 0. S. C.. to which you said you belonged— was that the first organi- 
zation or the reorganized?— A. That was the first in Philadelphia. That was 
right after what we termed the Philadelphia Union disbanded. 

376a— VOL 2 22 
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Q. Can you give the year?— A. I think the Knights of St. Crispin was orpnized 
in about 1809 or 1870. I think I went into it the second meeting held in Philadel- 
phia and was in it until it went down. I was one of the first in the K. of L. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you have a holiday on labor day?— A. No, we do 
not, in the factory where I work. 

6. You work on that day?— A. We work, yes. 

Q. Your union never pai*ticipates in the celebration of Labor Day?— A. No. 

Q. Is it a legal holiday in Pennsylvania?— A. I think it is; I am not positive; 
but we have never had a holiday on labor day in the factory where I work since 
it has been made a holiday or used as a holiday. There has never been any 
request or demand in that factory for having that as a holiday by the employees. 

Q. Do you join your efforts with other workingmen of the State and country 
in thf) (jffort to secure a shorter work day— the eight-hour day?— A. No; we never 
have as a central convention. 

Q. Do the members of your organization look forward to or hope for a shorter 
work day? — A. I have heard a good many. I hope to have one, and I have heard 
a great many say so. I think if we had 8 hours it would bo better for all hands. 
There would be the same work for more people. That is my idea. 

Q. You liav(i never made an effort to secure a shorter work day in your union?— 
A. No; we never have as yet. 

Q. Do your rules say the hours shall be regulated by the employers, taking the 
question of the hours and wages outside of the pale of arbitration in your organi- 
zation?— A. The rules say that 10 hours shall constitute a day’s work; and it 
belongs to the firm to say when we shall stop and start, but not more than 10 hours. 

Q. Rule says, ‘ ‘ Each manufacturer is to regulate his or their working hours. ”— 
A. That is it. 

Q. Does that mean your organization has nothing to say as to the number of 
hours you shall work?— A. That is right. I thought it said the hours we should 
work as a day’s work— the time we shall start and stop. 

Q. 'Sour organization has no voice in fixing the hours?— A. No. We are work- 
ing under the ruh*s, which say the manufacturer shall do that. 

A VOICE. I do not think Mr. Super gi*asps that question. 

Q. Can you bring a (piestion of hours oi labor before this arbitrathm board?— 
A. Oh, yes ; we can for anything like that. W e can bring anything like that before 
th(‘ board and request them to give us shorter hours. There is nothing to prevent 
us making the request. 

Q. Have you ever done that? — A. No; not as yet. 

Q. Is it because of rule 3 that you have never done that?— A. I have never 
thought of bringing that before the Ixiard. I do not know whether any of the 
other members have thought of it. 

Q. Do any of the members in your union aspire to a shorter work day?— A. I 
have heard quite a number say they would like to see the 8-hour system in vogue. 

Q, Are you connected in any way with the Central Labor Union of Philadel- 
phia, Labor League, or whatever it is called?— A. No. I do not belong to anything 
at all but the Central Convention and this joint board of arbitration. I do not 
belong to any other organization. 

Q. Not to the American Federation?— A. No. 

Q. Have you applied for membership in it?— A. No. 

(J. Do you believe it would be a good thing for all organizations to be repre- 
sented in* some central lalxir body?— A. I believe it would be a good thing for the 
advancement of labor if they were in some way. There are a good many (jnes- 
tions that come up where it would be of advantage to the laboring people. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you think that those who work by the piece would 
like a shorter work day? A, Yes; I have heard quite a number of the pieceworkers 
ex^iress themselves on that; I think more of the pieceworkers than I have of the 
week worker#. Of course in the factory where I work the mo.st of the workers 
are pieceworkers. We have some week workers in some departments, and in one 
department they are pretty nearly all week workers— the stock room; but the 
bulk of the people that I have heard talk in that way are pieceworkers. 

Q. The effect would be to reduce their earnings, would it not?— A. Yes; it 
would. 

Q. Then you think they feel they are overworked?— A. I have heard them argue 
this way. They would be satisfied to have shorter hours and employ the surplus 
help that is walWng around. 

Then it is a matter of benevolence on their part?— A. To some extent I 
think it is. That is the way I have always thought of it. 

Q. Do you think of any further statement of your own that you would like to 
make?— A. I do not. I tnink I have covered pretty near all there is, only there 
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is one thing that I was going to say in answer to the question about the bosses 
dictating. Some people make that statement. I have seen it in the public papers 
that the bosses dictated to the members of the joint board and that no one can 
go on the joint board only those selected by the bosses, but I want to deny that 
emphatically as far as I know. I do not know of a Ixiss that has dictated to any 
man that I know of personally. I know that I was never dictated to, and I have 
seen it stated in the papers that I was. I have seen it published in the paper that 
Mr. Harry J.Skeffington made the statement to the Commissioner of the Labor 
Bureau at Washin^on at one time that 1 was a boss’ man and had a good job. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dtwmbrr JI , WOO . 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ROBERT E. MORRELL, 

Workman in shoe factory, J^hiladclphia. 


The subcommission being in session at the Manufacturers' Club, Philadelphia, 
Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. Roliert E. Morrell appeared as a witness at 9.37 p. in., 
and, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What is your occupation?— A. At the present time I am 
foreman of the turn depaidment, Ziegler Brothers, Philadelphia. 

Q. Did you work in the shop with Mr. Simi>son, who committed suicide?— 
A. Yes, I worked there, but 1 was not foreman at that time. 1 was a laster at 
the bench while he was second laster. 

Q. Were you well acquainted with him and did you work near him?— A. Yes; 
very well accjuainted with Nick. 

Q. Did you ever hear any complaints from him?— A. Not in particular, no; 
just the same as the rest. Every day we were laughing and joking and things 
like that. In fact, at that time all made fair wages; and as far as saying anything 
about committing suicide, I never heard of such a thing. He was really the last 
man on earth I thought would do such a thing. 

Q. Was he hounded by the foreman or in any way oppressed by anyone?— 
A. I guess he was not hounded more than anyone else, if he did his work right. 

Q. Did you know of any instance of his lieing unfairly treated in any way by 
the foreman?— A. Not in particular, no. 

Q. You would have known if it had occurred?— A. I certainly would have 
known it. I worked right in that department. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) In the list of wages presented as having been earned 
by Mr. Simpson, how much of that went to the packer? — A. I can give it to you 
nearly. On $32 the jacker made $11 or $1 1.50 out of that. They get, I think, 33 
cents for first class, and I think it is 28^ cents for second class. At one time I 
could tell just to the correct figures on that, because I was in a position where the 
last of the* team counted the second laster 's wages and the OT)erator’s wages and 
the jacker ’s wages. I did that for quite a number of years, but in the last three 
years it has slipped my memory. Of course I am not lasting at the bench any 
more. 

Q. In the instance cited by you, what proportion does that bear to the total 
amount earned?— A. I expect the jacker would get about $11.50 out of the $32. 

Q. About one-third?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is the price for the second laster?— A. The best price on grade A— the 
second laster gets 9 cents. 

Q. On the same grade what does the jacker get?— A. He gets 33 cents a dozen. 

Q. One gets 9 cents a pair, and the other 83 cents a dozen?— A. Yes; that is 
grade A work. . . , 

Q. It would be the same proportion on the other grade?— A. That is right. 

Q. Were you a member of the late organization of the Knights of Labor?— A. 
I was; I belonged to 1428. „ , , . „ 

Q. Were you a member of D. A. 70 at the time alluded to?— A. No. 

Q. How long have you worked in Philadelphia?— A. I never worked anywhere 
else. I have Seen working here for 25 years the second day of next April, for 
Ziegler Brothers. - t i i 

Q. How long ago was it yon were a member of the Knights of Labor.-'— A. l 
could not tell you exactly; I was there until it busted up. 

Q. Were you in D. A. 70?— A. Never outside of 1428. 
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Q. Was not that attached to D. A. 70?— A. I do not know. 

Q. Have yon any complaint to make about the present method of settling dis- 
putes between employer and employee?— A. No; I am well satisfied, very well 
satisfied. When I worked at the bench I always made it a point when we had a 
grievance to be appointed on that committee to go down to the firm to represent 
the lasters’ brancn, and I generally did the talking for our department. I always 
wanted to go down myself. Nobody wanted to go down; there was a general 
feeling amongst the shoemakers that they were willing to have somebody else go 
down but not themselves. I always, for my part, wanted to go down for the 
turn department to represent the lasters, and I also wanted 2 men to go dovm to 
represent the second lasters, and I always got satisfied that way. 

Q. Why was there an indisposition to go down to represent the men?— A. Noth- 
ing particular, only just as I say, simply did not want to go down. I felt that 
way— I liked to go down, because I wanted to hear and see wliat was going on, 
and all the money I could get out of it I was going to do it. 

Q. Do you know of anybody ever being victimized by serving on one of those 
shop committees?— A. No; I do not know of one. 

Q, Did you belong to the Lasters’ Protective Union that was in operation here?— 
A. No; iKwer lielonged to any^^'ing outside of 1428. 

Q. You didn’t belong to that very much?— A. No. 

C}. (By Mr. (’iauke.) Do you think of any further statement you would like 
to make yourself, Mr. Morrell?— A. No. 

(Testimony closed.) 


PHii.AnKi.i‘mA. Pa., IhremJwr 1000 . 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN MUNDELL, 

Hhm mannfuvtnrvr^ PhiUuielphia. 

The special Rul)commission met at the Manufacturers' Clul) at 10.05 a. m., Mr. 
Clarke i>residing. At 9.4(5 p. in. , Mr. John Mundell , shoe manufacturer. Thirteenth 
and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, Pa., appeared as a witness, and, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-office address.— A. John 
Mundell, Thirteenth and Cherry streets, Philadel])hia. 

Q. What is your occupation?— A. Shoe manufacturer. 

cj. How long have you been engaged in bu.siness in Philadelphia?— A. That 
business has been established since 1848, by my father. I succeeded at his death 
in 1894, 

Q. Do you belong to the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association?— A. Yes. 

(J. Please go on, Mr. Mundell, and make any statement concerning your rela- 
tions to the industry and labor employed that you may wish to.— A. I can’t say 
anything but in praise «)f the organization. Anything that has kept my employees 
for the last 18 or 14 years without a contest on Iheir part or without any contest 
on our part has been Inuieficial to both parties. They have enabled us to keep at 
work and make our contracts, and they have lived up to every one of them. We, 
on the other hand, have been able to fulfill all our contracts. In all of that time, 
outside of the time of the death of my father, and another member of the family, 
my brother, I do not think we were shut down more than a week's time in any 
one year in the past 18 years, until this late unpleasantness, which occurred here 
some 6 weeks ago, and then we were shut down for 8 weeks, and that is more time 
than they have lost, or we have lost, in the past number of years. I employed, on 
Decemlier 13, 67 lasters; they made a total wage of $615.70; their average wage 
was $9.19, The highest man made $30.30, and the lowest amount made was $4.10. 
Now that man at $4.10 was an old man that has worked for my father. He says 
he is an old shoemaker and can’t quit; he has got to come. And he comes in and 
attempts to do what work he can. On Decemmjr 5, 1 employed 66 lasters; Novem- 
ber 28, 71 lasters; November 31, 65 lasters; November 14, 68 lasters, etc; and that 
has varied from the lowest number of 56 up t<^ 71 . In all of that time every man, 
swift and slow, made an avera^ of $10.04. In the week of October 17, one man 
made $23.95. That was the highest, I see on this list, that was made in any 1 
week by any one of the 71 lasters. 

I might say for Mr. Goodwin that he is about one of the quickest lasters I have, 
and I tliink he makes from $15 to $20 a week. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is his work satisfactory as a laster?— A. Yes; first 
rate. 
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Q. It is only fair to Mr. Goodwin to say tliat he siioke of you in the kindest 
terms.— A. Mr. Goodwin and I are the very best of friends, and I was dnm- 
fonnded when I heard he ap^red here. 

Q. TTiere is not any fear of Mr. Gk)odwin losing his position?— A, Not a i)arti- 
cle. He is a good man; a good laster; he has a mind of his own. I was really 
surprised when I heard he was here. 

Q. Are the wages by the piece?— A. All by the niece. 

Q. So that whether a man earns $4 or $22 a week he is paid the same? — A. The 
same price. 

Q. It is a question either of speed on the part of workmen, or the amount of 
work that comes to him in the regular order of the day? — A. That man there that 
made $4.10 would have got just as much work if he could have done it. He 
would have got his share of that if he had been able to do it. This other man 
would have had $20.20 if this slow man had done more work, although there 
would have to have been more work there. There would not have been (luito so 
many lasters on. That would have been done that way. That man’s showing — 
it is his ability that cuts him down to this small amount, because alongside of 
him is that same man who is able to do ^0 worth of work. I might say that the 
only contest that ever came before the joint board of arbitration from iny fac- 
tory — I recite this for the simple reason that I do not want this commission to 
believe that there is any way that we are in league with our employees, or any- 
thing of that kind. If we had a cause that we considertul was a just cause we 
would come before the joint board of arbitration for settlement. Now, some 
years ago there came a question of wages between tht5 price per piece bi^tween 
cutters in my factory and myself. I btnieved that the smu's shoula be cut for 
cents, and the men contended that I should pay 4 cents, although they had got at 
the rate, week work, at about what stood me nearly 5 cents. But in ordtT to get 
them down to a basis of piecework, I said I will pay 3.^ cents. You want 4 cents. 

I will pay 3i cents, and after you have worked at this work for a peri(Kl of weeks 
we will take our case to the joint board of arbitration for settlement. They 
insisted on a 4-cent basis, and I insisted on a 3i-cent basis. We came before the 
joint board of arbitration and I took 15 men that were w'orking on that branch 
of work, all working on the same kind of work, that is, cutting the Government 
uppers, and at cents those men made an average wage of about $17 a week. 
Some of them went up to $22 and $23; but the average of the 16 men — I supiKise 
I had there— will show that they averaged -$17 a week. It became a question 
before the joint board to decide, the men on the labor side, the men on the man- 
ufacturers' side, and they decided against ray men — ^that they were to a(tcept 3^ 
cents, as the wages were sufficient, or the piece price was about as good as I could 
afford to pay. 

Q. How much had you paid them by the week? — A. From $12 up to $15, but the 
prices on piecework, I think, were rignt for them to make more money than week 
work. It was a $12 basis, I think, I worked on. I raised the sum to $13, and slow 
men $12, and little quicker men $13, and still little better men to $15; and so they 
went from $15 a week up to $22 a week at my x>rice of 3^ cents. I brought that 
case before the joint board of arbitration, and it was decided in my favor. 

Q. Will you explain the difficulty that you had recently that closed your f;wtory 
for 3 weeks? — A. Well, they did the same thing with me that they did with aU 
other manufacturers— came down on Saturday at noon and demanded an increase 
of wages. 

Q. Who? — A. The lasters, and it had to be signed right then and there. There 
was no chance to bring this case before the joint board of arbitration. They 
would not recognize it; would not have anything at all to do with it, and they 
immediately went out. 

Q. What was the final result of that?— A. They finally returned at the old bill 
of wag^, and to +ake the new bill of wages that I had agreed with them should 
take effect the Ist day of December. That is the regnlar wage time. I could have 
sent upstairs after them. It was my intention to bring them downstairs and give 
them a slight deference for the month of August, whick I would have had a per- 
fect right to do, but when they came at me with this bill of wages from the 
Lairs’ ^otective Union, then, of course, I could not recognize it. I told them, 
If you want to put this case in the joint board of arbitration, and they decide 
against me, I will let you have this bill of wages now. 

Q. Do you care to say anything in relation to the Government contract? — A. No; 
I have not got a word to say. I made about a half a million pairs, I guess. I 
made about as many as I want to make. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhae.) Are lasters all paid by the piece over the city?— A. 
Well, I will answer that in this way. We make children’s shoes, and we make 
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them in 72-pair casefi for jobbers, and our prices would be lower than the prices 
of men like Mr. Croxton here who manufactures for retail or department stores. 
I sell to Selz, Schwab & Co. , and other large concerns in the West. I would sell a 
bill of 50,000 pairs of children’s shoes, and, of course, those shoes, coming down in 
case lots, and not small lots, consequently my jirices must be smaller than the 
manufacturer who is only cutting 6, 8, 10, 12, or 24 pairs at a time for his men. 

Q. Is there much difference in the earning capacity of the lasters, whether on 
Government work, or general work?— A. Very little. In army work, because it 
is BO much of the same thing, there is little variation, and I tliink it is for the ben- 
efit of the man, for he becjomes active and can get around the work quicker; but 
in children's work, why, 2 cases of shoes, perhaps, may not run alike, may vary in 
the uppers; but in the army work where the toe is plain and there is no tip, it 
is rather quic.k work for them; they become very apt. And I never tried to cut 
th<^ price down on lasting, because that is the uniform price around town, both 
here and in Vineland, and has been established that way for some time. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you know anything about the subletting of these 
Government contracts by those who first take them from the Government?— A. 
Well, there has been a good deal of that done through Girabel Brothers here in 
town, Wanarnaker, and others, and from the fact, I think, that sometimes the 
manufacturers would not be able to handle a contract of the mamitude such as 
the (Government would require, and the money would have to be furnished in the 
regular routine, as it were, to get those goods and buy them for the least amount 
of money; and these large department stores advanced the money as they went 
along, and that has been a source of help to the manufacturer who has not had 
the capital to swing a large business of that kind. I remember I was very grate- 
ful mys(df to have somebody swing a contract for me, for the reason that my 
father died a few years ago and I had a very limited caintal. 

(^. Did your workmen who went out on a strike return en masse after the strike 
was over?— A. Yes; nobod v victimized— nobody kept out— everybody in. 

Q. Do you understand tnat you are under obligations to the manufacturers’ 
association to discharge any of your emidoyees in case they bt*come obnoxious to 
any members of the organization and the organization desires them discharged’?- 
A. I do not know of any law ever existing in any factory relative to that matter. 
If one of my men should go down and hit John Croxton on the head with a club, 
I tliink I would fire him out. I think that is about the only time I would victimize 
him. 

(By Mr. Farquhar.) In the Government work given out about what pro- 
portion dc» you think the Philadelphia manufacturers got— that is, of the whole 
supply given out by the (Quartermaster-General? — A. Well, I think we got about 
one-fourtli. There has been a fourth given to Chicago, to Tilt, and up in Mil- 
waukee, and there has been a tremendous large contract given up in Maine, to 
Munroe, Packard & Linscott. The balance— that is, one-fourth here, one-fourth to 
the West, and one-fourth up there. I think theirs is a much larger concern— 
Munroe, Packard & Linscott— and consequently they were awarded a very large 
contract. 

Q. I asked this for this reason, that the impression might have gotten out from 
part of tlie testimony that the whole of the work was put into Philadelphia or 
into the great deparhnent stores. —A. Not unless you were absolutely the lowest 
bidder. The (Quartermaster-General w’ould divide a contract after taking into 
consideration the amount of orders a man has had; and his price not varying but 
a very few cents above another man, he has kept that factory moving. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Is your contract a subcontract under a man who made 
the original contract with the Gkivemment’?- A. Not at the present time. 

Q. Have you had such contracts? — ^A. I have had lots of them. I have had con- 
tracts in my own name. The contract I am filling now is 60,000 pairs, with a 20 
per cent increase. I have another contract of 30,000 pairs, with a 50 iier cent 
increiise. While I was not the lowest bidder at the last time , I was within seventy- 
five one-hundredths or eighty one-hundredths of the lowest bidder; but in place 
of awarding the latter contract to the man, they gave me a certain percentage 
of it. 

Q. In that case you were a direct bidder to the (Government?— A. Yes. 

(j. You have had contracts, however, where you were a subcontractor?- A. I 
have made them for Gimbel, and have made them for Wanarnaker. 

Q. Now, this question you can answer or not: Would you care to give tlm mar- 
^ below the orimal contract that you took your contract for?— A. I "hardly 
Qiink that would be fair. That might be all right at some other time and place 
to tell yon, but this may become a public matter. I am very tliankful to those 
who took care of me, and I do not know what compensation I gave them. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Philadelphia, Pa., Deeemlieri'i, v.m. 

TESTIMONY OF HE. GEORGE F. SCHOBER, 

Shoe manufacturer, Philadelphia. 

The special subcommission met at the Manufacturers’ Club, pursuant to recess, 
at 7.45 p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 10.17 p. m. Mr. George P. Schol>er, of 
Philadelphia, a shoe manufacturer, was introduced as a witness, and, lieing duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and, post-office address.— A. 
George P. Schober, Nineteenth and Buttonwood stretds. Philadelphia. 

Q. Occupation?— A. Shoe manufacturer— Laird, Schober <fe Co. 

Q. How long have you been in the business in Philadelpliia?— A. I have been 
in it since 1872. The firm started in 1869. 

Q. Where do vou market your goods?— A. All over the world. 

Q. How long have you been exporting?— A. I think since about 1884. 

Q. Please give us some account of your business.— A. We started in 1874 to send 
goods to Honolulu, Sandwich Islands— that was the first; and in 1878 1 went to 
Cuba and through the West Indies and Mexico and worked up quite a trade 
through those countries— mostly in Cuba— which we held until the rebtdlion; and 
since that we have only sent about $9,000 there. And the word I get from there 
is that the Spaniards, who did the business, have left the country and there is no 
capital there of any account, and that the American capital will not go in until 
the goveniment is settled. After that we can get our trade back. But tluM-ii is 
no market for fine shoes, and evmything is the cheapest kind of stuff. We make 
nothing but high-priced goods. Our average output, including infants’ shoes at 
$9. is thirty-four dollars and some cents a dozen, 

Q. Do you make special patterns for those countries?— A. For Cuba wc do, but 
the other countries take the same styles we use here jiretty much. 

Q. Doyou])ack them somewhat differently from w^hat you do here?— A. We 
pack them the same as wo do in this country. We have to pack them in cas(}8, 
and sometimes we have to line them in cases so they will not get w<‘t or dam]) on 
long sea voyages like to Australia. But we have made it a point in siai’tint: a 
foreign trade in any country that we can get for one of the finn to go first and 
make the first connections, and then establish an agency. My junior resides in 
London, and has resided there for four years, and he works France and England; 
and he gets trade from Hongkong and South Africa through the London office. 

Q. (By Mr. FARqUHAR.) Out of your whole production how much is your 
export?— A. I think about 20 i)er cent now. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How do you find the profits on foreign trade?— A. About 
the same as here. The duty on hides handicaps us a little bit. 

Q. You get a drawback, I suppose?— A. We get a drawback on all imported 
stock that goes into the goods that we ship, but we do not use imporb^d sole 
leather here— that is, imported hides. The sole leather that we use is made out 
of the hides here, and the foreign manufacturer can buy sole leather in this 
country 5 xier cent cheaper than we can buy it. 

Q. Is that on account of the duty on it?— A. It is on account of the duty on 
hides and the rebates; and the funny jiart of it is that the tanner dof^s not get it, 
neither does the man that raises the cattle, because the Englishman or the French- 
man that buys the sole leather knows that the tanner gets that rel>ate on the 
foreign hide and he insists on having it. There is no benefit to anylsidy except 
the packer. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Would you wi.sh to have the tariff taken off of manu- 
factured shoes?— A. Would not care any tiling alxiut it. 

Q. In order to get the tariff taken off the hides?— A. Do not cure anything 
about it. Not afraid "svith the tariff tu* without it. There are no foreign shoes 
that could come here anyhow. 

Q. Could the English shoe manufacturer, without the 25 x)er cent tariff on 
shoes, send shoes to the United States?— A. He may send them here, but nobody 
would wear them. 

Q. Making them the same way and with the same machinery?— A. No; the 
Englishman can not make them with the same machinery. I will give you an 
illustration to illustrate the adaptability of American shoe machinery. I have a 
friend in Barcelona who came to buy a full set of Go(xiyear machinery to make 
shoes; and after he had been over there a year I saw him, and I said, “ How are 
you making out with your machinery? ’’ “ Oh,” he said, “ we can not use it/’ I 
said, Why? ” He said, Well, they can make shoes by hand as quick as they 
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can by machines. Yon know onr workmen have not the intelligence that yonr 
workmen have.” And another thing: In England it is impossible for a mann> 
facturer to do more than a certain amount of work on the machines on account 
of the trade unions. They have killed that, and I hope they keep on killing it, 
because it is better for us. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Has any of this machinery been introduced into Japan?— 
A. I do not know that it has. I should not wonder, though. The Japanese are 
pretty active, and there is one thing I will say about the Japanese, and that is, 
when they get the machinery and get our ways, they will want our money; thev 
will want just as much as we do, and so will all these countries. I do not think 
this country has anything to fear from foreign competition on shoes or leather. 

Q. Do you think that the 25 per cent duty on shoes does any harm to the 
industry in this country?— A. I do not think it does any harm or does any good, 
because there are no shoes imported that I know of. We go right into Paris and 
sell shoes with a tariff of 25 per cent against us. 

Q. That is the French tariff?— A. With the French tariff, and we will make the 
prices. 

Q. You pay the duty, then, practically?— A. We pay the duty, and we add the 
duty to the price, and we get just as much profit, and we get a profit on the duty 
because it is part of the cost of the shoe. They figure about the price of the shoe 
in French money, what it will cost landed, and then they know what they are 
doing, and we land it. 

Q. Are shoes made in France of the same styles and patterns that you make?— 
A. Pretty much; but a French shoe will not wear. A French shoe is pretty to 
look at, but there is no wear in it. But the American shoe combines the grace 
and beauty of the French shoe with the stability of an English shoe, without the 
clumsiness which that has. 

Q. And you think that there is a superiority of your product, especially in 
wearing (pialities A. (Interrupting.) And good looks. 

Q. And looks, which enables you to get the foreign market?— A. Nothing else; 
because tlie American woman and the American girl will not wear anything else; 
she is pretty and nice, and she wants good shoes, and they imitate her there, and 
they all want to have them like she has. That is it as much as anything. 

Q. You export to London?— A. All through England; London and every city 
pretty^much. 

Q. Do you find a good market?— A. It is hard work to break the prejudice, but 
by constant hammering we can bring it. 

Q. Is that a prejudice against the styles or against American goods?— A. Against 
American goods. 

Q. Do you have to make any different styles or patterns for England?— A, No; 
just about the same as here. 

Q. Is it not a fact that heavier shoes are worn there than here, as a rule?- A. 
Yes; they like a heavier shoe than we do, and do not use as many turned shoes as 
we do here. Now, here the ladies wear a turned boot on the street, but they do 
not do it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are the fashions pretty much like in this country, in 
shape, etc.?— A. Yes; they are a little behind us in style. 

Q. Behind the American?— A. Yes; about 6 months. 

Q. Are the French behind with the style?— A. Behind some. We lead the styles 
in shoes. We make our own lasts and our own patterns and all our own styles, 
for which we got a medal from the v ranklin Institute. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you employ designers as they do in some trades?— A. 
Yes; pattern cutters and last makers, and people to get up the lasts and get up 
the styles. 

Q. They devote their entire time to the preparation of new styles?— A. Yes; 
one of our firm does nothing else much. 

Q. Where the style changes from pointed toes to square toes, and vice versa 

A. (Interi’upting, ) Yes. 

Q. That is the result of the studies of your designers, is it?— A. Yes; it is a 
grf^nal evolution usually. In order to make trade, we change the styles. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You cover idl branches of shoe manufacturing?— A. 
Except men’s. Everything but men’s. We do not make any men’s shoes, not 
even our own. 

Q. You make children’s, misses’, and women’s?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarice. ) How do the sizes that you send abroad compare with the 
prevailing sizes that you sell here?— A. They ar^ust the same as far as length 
goes, but they buy more of the wider widths. They have not as narrow feet as 
we have. Those people do not use as many A’s, and AA’s, and AAA’s as we have 
h^. 
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Q. Is that the case in France?— A. Yes: it is the case in all foreign conntries. 

Q, (By Mr. Litchman.) Any difference in heel in the French tradt'— higher 
heels?— A. No; because we sell some very high heels here. ISome would surprise 
ou; they look like stilts. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you sell any shoes in Chicago?— A. Yes; i)leiity of 
them. 

Q. How do those sizes compare?— A. Just the same as Philadelphia exactly, and 
New York. (Laughter.) There is no difference in the cities of the United States 
in the shape of the feet, but if you go into southern Indiana and southern Ohio, 
or through the South, you will find a slight difference, but not much. It is 
mostly in the head— the difference in a woman’s foot. You must fit her head. 
Most of the women think they have the highest instep in the world and the nar- 
rowest heel, when they have not at all. 

Q. Do you manufacture from the glazed kid that is produced in this (dty?— A. 
Yes; mostly. Eight-tenths of all the glazed kid that is made is made around 
Philadelphia. 

Q. Do you consider that superior to the kind that was formerly imiwrted from 
France?— A. We used to use nothing but French kid and a little Brush kid. 
But of late years we have a couple of dozen of French kid in the factory there, 
as sometimes we have somebody that wants a French kid shoe, maybe, and we 
have it for that purpose. We used to buy $100,000 worth of kid; we do not any 
more. The only imports we use are calfskin and patent leather. 

Q. Do you consider that the American kid is superior in finish and durability?— 
A. Yes; I do not think there is much (juestion alKiut it. 

Q. Where do you get your sole leather?— A. From Baltimore mostly, of Ford 
& Co. 

Q. Is it bought from the leather trust?- A. No: he is not in the trust. We buy 
some from the leather trust, too, when the price is right. We do not care whom 
we buy from as long as we get it at the right price. 

Q. Do you buy from the manufacturers or dealers?— A. Manufacturers— 
tanners. 

Q. Is the sole leather that enters into most of your shoes made from American 
hides or from imported hides?— A. American hides. 

Q. Is it hemlock tanned or oak tanned?— A. Oak. 

Q. Can you think of any changes in the laws that you would recommend for 
improvement in the shoe business?— A. I can not think of anything. I would like 
to see arbitration more universal, provided it can be done fairly. 

Q. How does the general prosperity of your business compare at the present 
time with that of 1870 to 1893 and 1897?— A. In July, 1893, we thought somebody 
had come along with a knife and cut our business off. Our business was elegant 
up to that time. In July, 1893, it all stopped pretty much, and from 1893 on it 
gradually improved, until 1899. That was the best year we ever had. Last year 
was not quite as good. The business fell off during the Presidential election, and 
on account of the hot weather, I exjiect. We had a bad season. 

O. Is it not a fact, then, that when the American people are generally employed 
and at good wages your business is better than it is when a large number of them 
are out of employment part of the time and their wages reduced?— A. If you could 
see our books for 1893 1 think it would prove it. There were a great many people 
out of work that year. 

Q. You do not think your industry depends upon the tariff upon imported shoes, 
but that some other inaustries do depend upon the tariff, ana you consider that 
the general prosperity of the county is an important factor to be taken into 
account in your own business?— A. Without a doubt. If I were selfish, I would 
say I wanted free trade in all the materials we use and a big protection for myself, 
but I think the trade of the whole country is bound up together. You can not 
affect one unless you affect all. 

Q, But you do not see that this tariff is in any respect an obstacle to your export 
trade?— A. Not a bit. 

Q. And that the more prosperous you are at home you think the better able you 
are to go abroad-and do ousiness?— A. Certainly; although I would say if it had 
not been for dull times we never would have looked for foreign trade, I do not 
think, very much. 

Q. Because you would have had so much to do at home?— A. That is correct, 
yes; we would sooner do the home trade than the foreign trade; it is easier done. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhab.) The output of your factory is of the fine class of ladies’ 
work?— A. Yes. 

Q. And are the wages relatively higher in your shop than they are in Phila- 
delphia shops generally?— A. The last report 1 made to the State, the average of 
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our men— that in, taking the boys at $3 a week, and all of them— was a little over 
$15 a week. 

Q. The average of the whole works?— A. That is a fac.t. I include the people 
that work in the factory work. And the girls were $6.40; hut that includes all 
one department, where there are about 30 girls that get from $3 to $4, that clean 
up shoes and that kind of work. 

Q. Do you know of any factory in the United States that can show an average 
of that kind?— A. I do not. Our total pay roll for that year was $310,000. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What year was that?— A. That was 1899. 

(1 Do you think of any further statement?— A. I can not think of anything else. 

(Testimony closed.) 

At 10.54 p. m., December 21, 1900, Mr. George P. Schober was recalled and made 
the following statement: 

Mr. SciiOBER. There is one point I would like to make, and that is the little 
expense attached to this organization in our factory. There were two assessments 
made of 10 cents (-ach. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) That is 10 cents on each person?— A. Ten cents on each 
person over 18. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Philadelphia, Pa., December 21, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN A. WILKINS, 

Shoe fivwher, Philadelph ia. 

The special subcommissinn met at the Manufacturers' Club, pursuant to recess, 
at 7.45 p. in. At 10.45 p. m. Mr. John A. Wilkins, of Philadelphia, a shoe finisher, 
was introduced as a wntness, and. being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

O. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-office address.— A. John 
A. Wilkins; 110 Fitzwater street, Philadelphia. 

Q. Occupation?— A. Finisher in the shoe business— shoe factory. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in that in Philadelphia?— A. I have been 
a finisher since 1885. 

Q. What is the class of work that is called finishing?— A. That is in the bottom- 
ing department, from the finishing and 8courin|: of the heel to taking the shoe off 
the last, setting the edges, burnishing and making the heels, making all bottoms, 
and buffing them. 

CJ. Doing panel W()rk?— A. That is finishing— all comes under the head of fin- 
ishin^^ 

O. Do you work under the rules that have been submitted?— A. Yes. 

Q. We shall be plea.sed to hear any statement that you have to make concern- 
ing your business.— A. 1 will state that in this present difficulty— of course I have 
been out of the shoe business during it; I have been out of the shoe business for a 
year, and I have just retunied to it. This difficulty occurred while I was out of 
the bu.siness, but I have taken a prominent part in the Central Convention ever 
since it was organized. I was sent by the snop that I worked in, 6 months after 
tlie organization of the Central Convention; in the following January I was sent 
by the convention to the joint board. I believe that I was a member of the joint 
Ixiard of arbitration for 10 years, and I have been president of the Central Con- 
vention for 4 years, and I can not think of one case that we ever had before the 
joint l>oard of arbitration that was not settled fair and square to the benefit of 
the parties aggrieved. I have seen cases come before the board where men had 
ideas that they had a grievance, but w'hen we would hear the evidence on both 
sides the men were satisfied themselves that they had no tuse. There has been 
one name mentioned here to-night that everj^body seems to have mentioned— Mr. 
Goodwin. I had some experience with Mr. Goodwin while I was vice-chairman 
of the executive board of the joint bowd of arbitration. Mr. Goodwin and 2 other 
men went on strike in one of our factories and came down and notified me that 
they were out. I told them that by throwing up their jobs and going on 
strike the joint board of arbitration could not treat with them; that is, they were 
no longer connected with the association by leaving their jobs. But I always 
tried to fix things up. I went and saw one of the firm, and it was agreed if those 
men would return to work and enter the employ they would then consider a bill 
of wages with them. Mr. Goodwin agreed with me on a Saturday afternoon, in 
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the meeting room of the Central Convention, to meet me and go and see a mem- 
ber of the firm, who was Mr. Smaltz, and they would return to work on those 
conditions; that they would go back to work and then they would consider the 
bill of wages. When I brought Mr. Goodwin there on Monday morning and told 
Mr. Smaltz what 1 had accomplished, Mr. Goodwin politely tunuMl around and 
said: “No, you must recognize us as strikers and discharge those other men that 
you have upstairs.” That was just contrary to what he had agreed to do on Sat- 
urday. He agi'eed to return to work and then they would consider prices. 

I have never knovm any case before the joint board where anybody has been 
victimized. I think if anyone would be victimized I ran a pretty goocl chance of 
it, for, when the inan I worked for liad a case before the board of the cutters, I 
made some suggestions that were not altogether in favor of tlie man I was work- 
ing for; and I tmnk if there was any such thing ns victimizing peopl(‘, I might 
have come pretty near getting it. But there was never any ill feeling or any- 
thing. I was considered somewhat radical, I believe, as a member of the board, 
but I can not say that there was one manufacturer that ever treated me mean— 
always glad to meet me, and our associations have been very friendly. 

Q. Does it seem to you an advantage to the shoe oi)erativeK to have steady 
work and a system that promotes peace and enables all to make calculations 
ahead? — A. I think that it is. From our present association the employees, I 
think , are better off. Under the old system, which I l)elonged to also— tlu; Knights 
of Labor— I have been on a strike three times in 1 week. When a manufacturer 
v’ould get out his samples and start up his season, he would put those samples on 
the road at a certain price, and just as soon as things got worldng and lie got his 
store well stocked witn work, then a grievance would arise and they would go out. 
The time I speak of being out three times in 1 week we were out for fl days. 

Since then, irnder this present system, there are no strikes. We have had a 
couphi— we have had three, I believe— but everything seems to go smooth in the 
factory. There is as much freedom now in the shoe factories as there was under 
the Knights of Labor. In fact, there is more freedom in shoe f act< >rips than there 
is in other trades, I believe. There seems to be more of thf) family affair. The 
manufacturer and the employees are closer; they mingle with one another; they 
give excursions to Atlantic City, and all hands go down, manufacturers as well 
as employees. The manufacturers even send their employees down. 

Q. Is there a feeling of security and steadiness and contentment aiiiong the 
employees?— A. There is with some and with others there is not. Of course 
there are malcontents in all associations. We have them in our association. Wo 
have people that imagine that they are not getting proper treatment. But I have 
also noticed that peojile that have been radical and have had those ideas and 
have gone to the central convention very soon changed and have become good 
men in the central conventhni and the joint board of arbitration after Iwcoraing 
acquainted with the rules, which, I must say, a good many of them do not study. 

Q. Are the discontented people in the minority or the majority?— A. That would 
be hard for me to say, because, as Mr. Schober said to-night, we get the name of 
being the bosses' men. Even if they did not mean it, they might give us a slur 
once in a while. That would be very hard for mo to judge. I think there is 
one thing: When yon come to talk to them, talking to them conscientiously, why 
they almost admit that the present system is better than the old. They will toll 
you that. They have had the Cutters’ Association, as Mr. Croxton said. W e have 
never had any trouble with it. We have had the lasters, and they liave given us 
trouble on three different occasions, but this is about the first time it has c<^me as 
an organization. Before it was individuals; this time it has come as an organ- 
ization, I believe. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do I understand that you personally take tho shoes 
from the cleaning-up machine?— A, No; that is making ready for heels after the 
shoe— the heel is trimmed and the edge trimmed. 

Q. Then you take it and finish it?— A. Yes; but there is a great deal of branch 
system in regard to that. 

Q. You are in the nature of a subcontractor, having men working under you?— 
A. No; I work directly, have the trimming only, receive money for my own lalwr. 
I have worked at all branches of the finitoig— making the bottoms, burnishing 
the heel, scouring the heel, making the shanks. 1 have worked at all those 
branches; but I get my money, in fact, and only my money. 

Q. W hat particular division of the finishing do you personally do?— A. Bottoms ; 
that is, burnishing the bottom, the black bottom and the black sliank. 

Q. Is that now known as paneling?— A. No paneling. That is the espeial 
sh^k. That is where you cut galloon, have a galloon on each side of the shank, 
and then the paneling, red or something similar— cream shank. 
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Q. But in that finishing us referretl to by you there may be 4 subdivisions?— A. 
It is in branches; but you know in some places there is single finishing; that is, on 
a dven shoe— single finishing that takes the shoe, fits the heel, and finishes it 
li&t up. 

Q. But on work for the jobbing trade it is further subdivided?— A. Oh, there 
will l)e 4 or 5 branches in that. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dejcmiher ni, 1900. 

TESTIMOFf OF MR. HOWARD I. TOWHSEHD, 

Svcrptanj executive hoard, Stwe Manufacturers^ Association of Philadelphia. 

The Hiibcommission being in session at the Manufaciturers’ Club, Philadelphia, 
Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. Howard L. Townsend appeared as a witness at 10.53 
p. ni., and, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (ByMr.CLAitKE.) Please give your name and address.— A. Howard L. Town- 
send, 4012 Walton avenue, Philadelphia. 

^ Q. Are you secretary of the executive board of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation?— A. Not at the present time. I have been ever since its organization up 
to, I believe, 2 months ago, and at that time, not being engaged in active manu- 
facturing, under the rules I became ineligible. I was secretary of the associa- 
tion, however, at the time of the issuance of this notice, September 18, 1900 [pro- 
ducinoaper] . 

Q. what is this notice?— A. This is a notice given out for general infoimation, 
in answer to a question that had been raised by different ones in discussing the 
work of the Joint Board of Arbitration as to the number of cases that have been 
presented and as to liow they had been settled, whether favorable to the employee 
or manufacture]-, and what disposition had been made of them. 

(h You put this in as a part of your evidence?— A. Yes. 

^The pai>er above referred to follows:) 


NOTICE. 


Chronological record of the Joint Hoard of Arbitration of the Shoe Manufacturers* 
Asso'n and. Central Convention of Shoe Workers from January'J^th, hSSS, to Sept. 
4th, 1900, inclusive. 


Cases uresentod to the board for adjustment 69 

Settled favoring the employee 38 

“ “ “ employer 3 

Rejected under the rules 6 

Withdrawn and settled by employer and emidoyee 23 


By order of the executive board of the Shoe Manufacturers' Assennation: 

Howard L. Townsend, Secretai'y. 

Philadelphia, Se^H. IS, 1900. 


Q|. (By Mr. Farquhab.) Is this information given all the time in this form?— 
A. No; at any time it is wished it is given. 

Q. It is open?— A, The minute book is open, and I might answer that Mr. Carroll 
D. Wright sent a man from Washington and he swnt, I believe, nearly 3 weeks 
t^ng up our minute book and running dowm eatm case and making a special 
report on it, about 8 or 4 years ago. It is open to anyone. 

Q. Are you sure that is the name of the person?— A. I am not quite sure. I 
think that was his name. 

Now, there is one other question: You inquired of 3 or 3 other witnesses relative 
to the average wages earned in Philadelphia. 1 made it a point to inquire as to 
that of one manufacturer that makes a line of case goods and employs lasters 
possibly as steadily as any factory in the city, making the cheapest line of coods 
but in cases, and he told me that, taking his slow lasters and what he calis his 
fast lasters, his slow lasters will earn from $7 to $10 while his better grade of 
lasters will earn from $13 to $18, according to the capacity of the men. Possibly 
an illustration of the capabilities to earn, or the wages paid, would be a circum- 
stance that occurred in our Shoe Manufacturers’ Association some 3 or 8 years 
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ago. The question came up as to the price that one manufacturer was laying a 
heel shaper; that he was paying $30 or $22 a week. Another manufacturer that 
had been ^ying $15 or $16 took him to task and said he was paying entirely too 
much. “Well,” he said, “how much does your heel shaping cost you? ” “ Well, 
about If cents, and the average capacitjr is from seven to nine hundred a day.” 
“Well, my man can do 2,000 a day, and mine stands me about 1.1 cents i>er pair.” 
So it is very dififtcult, indeed, unless you take into consideration the skill of the 
operative, to know what the average earning capacity is. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Phii.adklphu, Pa., DccemlHr rM)0, 

TESTIMOKT OF MR. CHARLES J. HARRAH, 

Prmdent of the Midvale Steel ComjHiny, Philadelphia. 

The special subcommission met at 2 o’clock p. m. , pursuant to recess, at the 
Manufacturers’ Club, Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. Charles J. Harrah, 
of Philadelphia, president of the Midvale Steel Company, was introduced as a 
witness and, being duly aflBrmed, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Will you please give your name and post-office address?— 
A. Charles J. Harrah, Philadelplua. 

Q. What is your occupation and official relation to it?— A. I am an engineer by 
profession, and I am president of the Midvale Steel Company. 

Q. The commission will be pleased to hear you make a statement in your own 
way concerning the business of your company and the steel industry in general, 
if you please.— A. In your topical plan of inquiry there are several questions 
which affect and are germane to the evidence that I would give. Although they 
may not seem to be of very great importance to you, they are to us. 

In regard to the question of labor, we have found that trade unions and labor 
organizations of all kinds are decidedly ben« ficial to the employer. The natural 
trend of an employer is to protec^t his interests regardless of the interests of 
others. For several years of my life 1 lived in a slave country, in Brazil, and I 
found there what was afterwards '‘onfirined by my experience in this country, 
that it is a most unfortunate thing when a man has unlimited power. There is 
no doubt that the power of the masters, the steel masters, is most beneficially 
curtailed by the influence of the trade unions; so that we never have any objec- 
tion at Midvale to a man belonging to any labor organization that he pleases, so 
long as he conforms to the rules and regulations of the establishment. We make 
it a rule never to interfere with the religion or the politics or the economics of 
any of our men, but we insist upon it in the same manner that they respect the 
rules that are laid out for the government of the works and to which all of us 
are subject. I have never had any exi>erience in strikes, so that I can not give 
any evidence on that point. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you find it an advantage to have unions in your 
employ in this respect, that you may know how to compete on a level with every- 
body else in the same business?— A. Well, no; liecause all labor at Midvale is paid 
by piecework. When i say all labor, 1 suppose, possibly, 20 per cent of our labor 
are paid by day rate, but the bulk of the labor is paid by piecework. There are 
only 2 shops, I think, at the works where the rule does not prevail that the men 
are paid by piecework. The men prefer piecework to day labor or to a scale, 
because we do not change the rates. When we make a rate with the men it is 
understood- and it has always been honorably lived up to— that the rates shall 
prevail for a given space, a ye^r or 18 months or 2 years, and the men have always 
lived up to the rule, and we have always lived up to the rule. Now, the benefit 
to the men of having the piece rate is tnis: We give them their tools and teach 
them how they can get the best results from the use of those tools, and we l^ve 
there men to clean the tools for them and to sha^n the cutters and other tools, 
so that a man has every advantage in producing. Then we give the men an 
enormous bonus for overproduction, so that a man is able to make not only a 
good wage but a very handsome wage at the works. We have quite a large num- 
ber of men who turn in $40 a week, week in and week out; probably 1,000 or 
1,200 men can do that; probably one-third of the works; and it has this effect on the 
men, that, making good wages and lieing satisfied with their condition, they do 
not work the whole week. There are very few of our men that work 6 days; 
most of them work 5 days or days. The average number of hours to-day at 
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Midvale is 68 honrs a week. Of course there are cases where a man has to work 
more in an emergency, or when there is special work in hand the men have to 
work longer hours; then they are not excused. But as an average, the average 
attendance is about 52 hours a week, and they are able to do that because they 
make good wages by this piece-rate system. 

Q. Would it not be an ^vantage to you if the employees in the trade generally 
were organized and you knew what the scale of wages was that was paid to the 
unions in each establishment?— A. Oh, most decidedly. While we do not belong 
to any trust , we have to deal with trusts— we have to buy our material from trusts— 
it is for that very reason that we are such firm believers in the beneficial effect of 
trusts. In a sense a labor union is a trust. The Pennsylvania Railroad owns a 
large interest in the Baltimore and Ohio, the Chesapeake and Ohio, the Norfolk 
and Western, and other roads, and is able through that stock ownership to dictate 
the price at which coal shall be sold to the consumers. Every coal man has to 
file with the agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad a copy of any contracts that he 
makes. The consequence is that the Pennsylvania Railroad knows that every- 
body pays the same price* for their coal. Now, it is a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence to us whether we pay a dollar a ton or $10 a ton for our co^ so long as no 
competitor gets a lower price. And it is the same way with the furnace men. I 
do_ not think they have a trust, but they have an understanding by which the 
price of pig iron is fixed to everybody; and we know when we make our contracts 
for pig iron that nobody gets a lower price than we do. Stability is of vital 
importance to us— stability of prices ana stability of wages. When we make a 
contract or contracts for material we expect to run from a year to two years. I 
have contracts on the books to-day which I do not expect to complete before 1905. 
Now, it is absolutely essential to me when I make those contracts that I know 
what I am going to pay for my raw material and for my wages. So that in 
answer to your question I would say, yes; it is of very great importance to us 
that labor should b(^ fixed in such a mnnnor that everybody should be on the same 
footing, and it is of very little moment to us what price we pay for labor provided 
we all start alike. For that reason the trusts are of great benefit to us. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) A:.d you think for that same reason a good, well- 
conducted, strong labor organization will assist in maintaining that stability? — 
A. When a labor organization has at its head a thinking man, a student like Mr. 
Gompers, for instancf) — I do not want to be x>cr8onal, out I just instance him 
because he is a thinking man— it is decidedly of benefit to the manufacturer. If, 
on the other hand, the head of the labor organization is a man like that poor fel- 
low Irons, who conducted that strike against the Missouri Pacific a few years ago, 
then it is disastrous to the laboring man and to the employer. It depends entirely 
on who it is that manages the labor organization. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you have many in your employ that belong to the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers?— A. I do not know; we 
never inquire. 

Q. You do not inquire as to the organization?— A. No, we never inquire; we 
do not bother about it. 

Q. Is your scale of rates in that department between yourself and the opera- 
tives?- A. No, it is not. 

Q. You make the scale?— A. We make the scale. 

Q. And they work accordingly?— A. They work accordingly. 

Q. Whether satisfied or dissatisfied? — ^A. We never have had any dissatisfaction. 
I have been handling men for 24 years, and I have handled from 10 men up to 
very nearly 6.000, and I have never had a question with the men, not one. 

Q. Do the men permanently stay with you— have you many old employees?— A. 
I have men out at Midvale that dug the first foundation for the first building that 
was put up at Midvale. I do not think that we are as fortunate in that respect 
as the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The Baldwin Locomotive Works are very 
peculiar; they must treat their men very kindly, because when work is slack with 
them we take on a lot of their men; but the moment work picks up with them 
again the men leave us and go back to Baldwin’s, no matter whether they are 
getting big wages— no matter what happens they go back to Baldwin’s. And while 
we do not agree with them in a great many ways, we can not help admiring them, 
because there must be something that makes them attractive to the men. 

^0^ You have a knowledge of the rate of wages in other simUar establishments?— 

Q. And you make that naturally the basis of fixing the wages with vour men? — 
A. Yes; we try to make the place attractive to the men, bSiause it is for a very 
selfish reason. There is no philanthropy in it. We invest a great deal of capiti 
in the education of a man. You must be patient with a man; you must expl^n 
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how things are done; he wastes a lot of yonr material in doing it; after yon have 
a man thoroughly educated you can not afford to lose him. It is not because you 
love the man; it is not because you want to be a philanthropist, it is from pure 
common business sense; that is all there is in it. When you once have a man 
educated you want to keep him. Now, in 1894 and 1895 and part of 1806, we took 
contract after contract in which there was absolutely not a cent profit, and in 
some cases there was a loss, because we felt that it was due to the men that we 
should do everything we could to keep them together, keep the organization 
together, and enable them to support their families in comfort. Now, I have had a 
great deal of credit offered to me for being a philanthropist, but there was not a 
philanthropic thing in it at all. I had to keep the men going there, to work what 
they could; that was all there was in it. But when the g(K)d times came we took 
the work that came to us and the good action brought its good reward; it was 
mere action of common business sense. So that is the way f would answer your 
question, that it is decidedly to the advantage of the employers to have a strong 
labor organization guided by intelligent men. 

Now, in the matter of payment, we pay our men every Wednesday for the week 
ending the Saturday preceding. We have had this question of methods of pay- 
ment up several times, and we prefer to pay every week and we prefer to pay m 
cash. If you pay in checks the storekeeper who discounts th(‘ check is bound to 
get a rake off on the check, and if you allow the payment to go for two weeks or 
for a month, you may involuntarily cause hardship to some of these men who, as 
a general rule, are not as provident as they should be. 

Q. You have no company stores in connection with your company?— A. We 
have absolutely no company stores. Although it has l)een inootea several times 
that we should buy a piece of land and put up dwellings for the men and put up 
a company store, I have always l>een opi> 08 ed to itjbecaiise there is a tendency to 
force the men to deal at the company store which is not fair to the men. And 
it is just that very fact of (compelling a man to do something that he does not 
want to do, even if it is for his benefit— it is that very fact that causes a man to 
become dissatisfied and leads to trouble. I try to make my life as easy for myself 
as I possibly can, and for that reason we do not believe in company stores nor in 
dwellings for the men. We let the men deal where thev please and wo let them 
live where they please. Outside of our fence they can do anything they please. 
As a general rule they vote against me in the Thirty-eighth Ward. 

Now, you ask mo about the increase in the number employed in the several 
industries. The number of our men has increased steadily. When 1 was 
made manager of the works in 1886 we employed 480 men; to-day I think we 
employ 8,400; and that is due to the expansion of the business. The Imsinesshas 
grown and the number of men has growTi with it. We endeavor as much as 
possible to employ as few men as we possibly can, because I do not like to see 
new faces around me. I like to see old races, and if you take on a lot of men you 
may have to lay them off. We like to take a man on and keep him on; and we 
like to make the men understand that they must stay with us. For that reason, 
even when we have an extra rush of work, we do not care about taking on extra 
men. We do not employ any women in the place, and we have only about 80 
boys. When a boy comes to us we take him in hand and we make his father or 
his mother, as the case may be, sign an indenture binding the boy to us for a 
period of three years, which will expire when he is 21 years of age. Then we 
take that boy and we studv him for a little while. One of our engineers, Mr. 
King, has a great faculty that way, and we try making a molder or a melter or 
a machine hand or a ca^enter or a pattern maaer or a chemist or something out 
of that boy. Wo pay him at the be^nning 6 cents an hour and it i^adually goes 
up until he has served his time, when ne is earning 8 cents an hour. He does not get 
ail that money; a part of it goes to his mother and a j)art of it goes to him, and a 
part of it goes to the savings fund. He is compelled to keep ah account in any 
savings fund that he may elect, and in that savings fund part of that money 
must So that when his articles of indenture expire and he is 21 years old he 
starts in life with a small capital. As a general rule, the boys like to stay with us 
and become inspectors and foremen, and they make excellent inspectors and excel- 
lent foremen, although we try to encourage them to go elsewhere because in this 
strenuous life that we live, where competition is so great, we want to have friends 
everywhere, and we try to get our engineers employed by other companies and we 
try to get our boys in other establishments, and then we know we have friends 
instead of haviM enemies. We pay the Franklin Institute for the tuition of those 
boys at night. The Franklin Institute have a branch out near our works, which is 
ve^ ably managed by Mr. Cresson, and these boys are first taught arithmetic 
ana then elementary mathematics; they are taught the history of the United 
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States and they are taught the Constitution; and we try to instill them with 
patriotism— and we tea<m them Spanish. Now, a boy does not naturally care 
about working at night after he has finished a day's work, so we compel 
the boys to go to night school; but in order not to make it too arduous on 
them we pay them for the time they are at night school just the same as 
we do when they are at work. A list is sent to Mr. King of the boys that 
have attended, and they get paid for it. Their tuition is paid for by the com- 
pany. If they do not go to night school, then Mr. King inquires and finds out 
what the reason is, and it must be a very good reason that would satisfy him. 
The lx)y8 are full of energy. There is more devilment to the square inch in 
one of those boys than there is in any other class of boy I ever met; and it is 
the most interesting problem we have in the works to direct this energy into the 
projier channel and make good men of them. The regularity of our men is very 
much out of the common. They are sin^larly regular in going to work. Some- 
times a wedding takes place, and a wedmng with us means sometimes 15 days 
before it can be considered (jonsummated; and then again we have to bury an Irisn- 
man, and that takes about a week; but otherwise the men are very regular, and 
they are very sober. There is very little dninkenness among the men. The great 
sin at Midvale is insubordination or disobedience. That is not forgiven. A man 
who disobeys or who is insul)ordinate is punished severely. Lying is looked upon 
with less severity. Drunkenness is glossed over. And then t^t other thing, in 
which a man keeps two or three market baskets, while we look upon that as an 
amiable foible, very few can afford it and it brings its own end very quickly. 

Now, the men have no objection to l>eing fined. We fine them severely, and I 
suppose in the course of a year we take up between $5,000 and $6,0W from the 
men. But this money does not go to the till of the company; it goes to the treas- 
ury of the benefit fund of the men, which provides them with a certain payment 
wnen they are disabled, and it also enables them to pay for their doctor. 

In the course of a year we hurt between 800 and 000 men at Midvale. We have 
a doctor who comes down every day at 12 o’clock and takes luncheon with me. I 
make him take luncheon with me, because then I know he is there. And if he 
does not take luncheon with me it is because he is absent, and I can know it at 
once. On an average he has 42 cases to attend to a day. He has a minor clinic 
there, you might say, a dispensary service, where he attends to the hurts of the 
men; and he is very skillful, and the men pay him for this work. 

All of us at Midvale must belong to the l)enefit fund of the men; we each pay 5 
cents a week. Then there is a system by which death dues are collected when a 
man is killed, which brings the widow in about $1 ,500 or $1 ,600 spot cash. That 
generally enables her to start a little store or to live until she can make other 
arrangements; and there has never been any objection to it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) This 5 cents a week is paid by the men as well as by 
the foremen?— A. Every man in the works. Every man that goes into the works 
has to pay 5 cents a week to the benefit fund of the men, and every fine that is 
collects goes to the benefit fund of the men. 

Q. How is that fund managed?— A. They elect every year special trustees for 
the fund. It is managed by the men themselves, but there is a veto power 
lodged in the manager of the company, which is simply to prevent the men doing 
some unwise act. The fund is very flourishing. It has $6,000 or $7,000 invested, 
and as the fund flourishes we increase the amount of donations out of the fund. 

Q. Do you pay sick Ixsnefita also? — A, We do not unless there is some reason 
for it— unless the circumstances of the man are so poor that it is necessary to 
do so. r- j 

Q. Do you pay accident benefits?— A. Accident benefits are paid by the fund 
when the condition of the man is such that he requires extraneous help. Then 
the company steps in. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is there any borrowing from the fund by the men?— A. 
We do not allow the men to Ikutow from tha fund. 

Then we have a system by which after a man 1ms become incap^itated from 
age or from work or sickness the company pays him his wages. That continues 
for Ufe, and the company generally pays tnese men the highest wages they have 
ever earned while in the eumloy of the company. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you anybody on that list at present?— A. We^ 
have, I think , 12 or 14 men. The men do not like to go on the pension list. They 
look on it as a disgrace, and we have never been able to eradicate that impression. 
It is very hard, so they think, after a man has worked a number of years, that 
he shall be relented to the shelf. If it is something like paresis or locomotor 
ataxia, where it is dangerous for the man to be in the worfo, we compel him to 
go on the fund. When it is old age we give him a job tending a gate, and ho 
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thfakR he la doing a day’s work sitting by a atove' and challenging everybody that 
wishes toxjome in. They object to going on the fund, but they get their pay just 
the same as if at work. That is one reason they do not care to leave our employ. 
They know they will be looked after; they know their children will be educate 
and looked after, and, after all, the management is not so very severe as we try 
to make ourselves out to be. 

Now, in that total of men that we have we have fully 800 or 1,000 colored men. 
The balance are Americans, Iridi, and Germans. The colored labor we have is 
excellent. We do not take colored men from Philadelphia; we find the colored 
men we get here have been accustomed to being brought up as waiters or in " 
domestic capacities, cooks, etc., so we prefer to get them from Virginia. We 
have a large delation or representation from Fairfax County, Va., and thev are 
very fine men. They come tnrough family influence; they know somebody here, , 
and he brings them. They are lusty fellows; we have some with shoulders twice 
as broad as mine and chests twice as deep as mine. The men come ^ here igno- 
rant, totally untutored, and we teach them the benefit of discipline. W e teach the 
colored man the benefit of thrift and coax him to open a bank account, and he 
generally does it and in a short time has money in it, and nothing can stop him 
adding to that bank account. We have no colored men who drink. They all 
drink water, tea, or coffee, but not one of them drinks liquor. They are the most 
total abstainers that I have seen anywhere. The nature of the employmentis 
very arduous. They are men of strong animal energy, and, like all men of strong 
physique, they have strong minds— not brilliant minus, but stubborn minds— and 
it requires a very firm hand to keep them right; but they keep right and m^e 
very good citizens. We feel very proud of our colored men. 

(j. Has there been any friction ^tween the white and colored?— A. Not a bit 
of it. They work cheek by jowl with Irish, and when the Irishman has a festivity 
at home he has colored men invited. W e did it with trepidation. W e introduced 
one man at first to sweep up the yard, and we noticed the Irish and Germans and 
Americans looked at him askance. Then we put on another. Then we put them 
in the boiler room, and then we got them in the open hearth and in the forge, and 
gradually we got them everywhere. They are intelligent and docile, ana when 
they come in as laborers unskilled they gradually become skilled, and in the course 
of time we will make excellent foremen out of them, 

Q. The wages, of course, are the same?— A. Absolutely no difference; the same 
as any laboring man. They go home every once in a while and come back and 
bring with them a cousin, uncle, youimer brother, or some relative. They are so 
numerous they have started a Baptist Cnurch in the neighborhood themselves, and 
it is progressing finely; and while at home I am an Episcopalian, at the works I 
am an Irish Catholic or colored Baptist, because in religion I agree with my men. 

Q. (By Mr. Claeke.) Do the colored men vote at Midvale?— A. I do not know. 
If they do, they vote against me; you may depend upon that. Now, in connec- 
tion with the education of the colored men at Midvale there is one point which I 
have already mentioned and which should have great attention, and that is the 
absolute necessity for the benefit of the industries of the country— not Midvale 
only or the steel industry, but all industries— that there should be more manual- 
training schools. The benefit of the manual-training school is enormous. The 
boy learns not only discipline, but the theory of the tool that he expwts to work 
afterwards, and tw much money can not be spent in manual-training schools. 
It is not necessary to give him an education in oelles-lettres or classics, out teach 
him how to take care of his hands and how to handle tools, and you will be doing 
a great service to the county. We have near Midvale a branch of the public 
library. When the public library started we thought we should subscribe to the 
library, and we did so, and it was suggested to us by the gentleman in charge that 
we sena him a list that would interest our men. So we made up a list of ele- 
mentary text-books on steel and machine-shop practice, etc., but we noticed that 
our men did not use these books; they preferreu to read about ** Squint Eyed Bob, 
the Bully of the Woods,” and things of that sort. So we had to ask the manage- 
ment of the free library to change the nature of the library at Nicetown and give 
othw matter which would be preferred, and they did. I think that is all 1 have 
to say in rewd to the man^tfement of the works, but there is another subject 
that I would like to say a word or two about, if you will permit me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Clarke. To be sure. 

The Witness. In the paper which Mr. Cramp presented a few days ago be 
touolmd on the enormous profit that was made in the manufacture of armor {date 
and of gun forgings and of shells. 

Mr. Cramp is a very well-read man, and be is a thinking man. There is no 
man to whom the nation owes so much to-day as to Mr. Cramp, on account of his 
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production in the way of war 6hipB. He is a thinking man, but when he made 
the statement he did J think he had not given the snboect the consideration that 
he should have given to it; but in saying this I do not wish to criticise Mr. Chramp 
in any way. 

The^nt on gun forgjings and on armor plates is very small compared to what 
the pnlfti i4 on indtstrial work, because when the tests are made of shells, for 
instaxRse, or of armor plate, you do not test each separately, but the lot, and on 2 
shots depends the acceptance or rejection of that material, and if the material is 
rejected it is au absolute, total loss; so that whereas at first blush it would seem 
that the profit of 23 per cent, which is the profit on armor plate, more or less, is 
very great, as a matter of fact, when you take into consideration the risk of 
rejection, it is very small. It does not begin to compare with the profit on steel 
^ rails and beams and shapes and building materials in any way. We make a 
great deal of material for the Navy Department and the War ifepartment, and 
we iiave liefore us a very curious condition of affairs. The United States Gh)V- 
emment protects home industries by a tariff of 45 per cent on the average. Now, 
the French Government, when it b^s its gun forgings from the French makers, 
pays 84 cents a pound. When the English Government buys its materials from 
the English makers it pays tliem 31 cents a pound; but when our Government 
buys its material from us it pays us 22 cents a pound, and always tries to jew 
uk down. They never cease to ask whether it is not possible to make some reduc- 
tion, although they are never willing to change the specifications, and the specifi- 
cations under which material is made for the American Government to-day are 
more severe than the specifications under which any foreign material is furnished 
to any foreign government. Not only do they xienalize us enormously, but they 
do not treat us with the same degree (»f fairness that the foreign governments 
treat foreign contractors. I do not know how many thousand dollars we have 
paid in penalties at Midvale, but certainly over $300, (HK) since 1886, and you have 
to pay your penalty first, and then the Government pays you for its material 
afterwards. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you attempted to enter the foreign market at 
aU?—A. Yes; we furnish a (certain amount abroad, but very little, though we 
ex])ec-t to furaish a g(K)d deal more. 

Q. I mean to fondgn governments?— A. I am answering the question. In 
February of this year, just before the meeting of Parliament, we had an inquiry 
for a gi’cat deal of material from England, and Colonel L(*e, the military attache 
at Washington, was interested in knowing what we could do, and so was Mr. 
Lane, who was the agent of Vickers's Sons & Maxim. We submitted prices and 
times of deliveries. The prices were satisfactory, but they did not believe we 
could make the deliveries we stated we could and they immired of the War 
Department to find out if it was possible for us to make those deliveries, and the 
War Department said they had no reason to doubt our assertion, l^ecause we had 
done better with them than we had stated we could with the English Govern- 
ment. Then the contract hung fire because Parliament had not voted supplies, 
and when it did the English makers raised such strong objections to Americans 
coming in and supplying war material to the British Government that the matter 
had to be droppeu. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How many concerns are there in the United States 
for the manufacture of armor plate?— A. Only2 concerns, the Carnegie and 
the Bethlehem, that make armor plate to-day. We made a bid on a lot of armor 

S late and wo bid at a price which would have barely seen us out. Mr. Long 
eemed the figures too high, and after considerable negotiations he placed the con- 
tratdfl with the other concerns at a price $17 per ton higher than the price we bid. 
His reason for not accepting Midvale’s bid was the fact that we could not begin 
to deliver as fast as Bethlehem and Carnegie, who have their plants established; 
and in my judgment, while the disappointment at not getting the contract was 
very bitter, the Secretary acted wisely, and if I had been the Secretary I would 
have decided as he did. Still, it was bitter for us to lose an $18,000,000 contract. 

There are only 3 concerns that make gun formngs, the Bethlehem Company 
and ours. There are any number of concerns that make engine forgings, and 
there are quite a large number of concerns that make shells. There is to-day no 
profit in the manufacture of forgings, because there are so many makers and only 1 
buyer, and he buys only in a limits quantity and buys to suit himself. 

Now, the reason why we can manufacriire more cheaply here than they can 
abroad is not due to suiMjriority of our tools nor to our gr^t brain power or any- 
thing of that sort; it is due to only one reason; there is only one cause at the bot- 
tom of it, and that is the greater energy of the American over the European. It 
is that energy which enables us to do what they can not do abroad. If you will 
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only visit the steel plants on the Continent and the steel plants in Engfland, yon 
will at once see the difference between the methods in fovoain Ahifa conniry and 


will at once see the difference between the methods in fovoain Ahifa 
the methods abroad. It is simply a qnestion of greater Snerg^jr in them 


tEttry and 
desthan 


in Europe. * • ' 

9- (By Mr. Clarke.) Is not yonr organization snp^or to theiraaa^ptieral 
thing?— A. We think, of course, there is no organizaoon sni^iior t6 we 

are willing to admit that. But as a matter of fact I do hot think theyl^ya ever 
had to work as hard as we have had to work. They take life eas^ <wer there; thq 
office hours are shorter; the men are allowed more time to do thuigs. When ydl^ 
see a man trundling a wheelbarrow on the other side, he takes his time; here wh' 
load the article on a truck and have an ennne pull it and pull it quick, and if the 
engineer did not cover the ground he would have to explain why. Thern^the men 
are allowed their time; they have altogether a much easier life. I do not know* 
that they are any happier than we are, but it is their way of living and it is diffeih 
ent from ours, and in the end I think we are bound to be superior to them. * 

Q. Have we not some large advantages too in raw material and fuel?— A. No; 
because the price of fuel is not fixed by the geographical location of coal mines, 
but fixed by railroad companies, and it is the same way with ore. I do not think 
there is so much advantage as one would think. It is a matter that has interested 
me very much, and which I have studied for a good many years, and I do 
think that is any very peat advantage. It is just the same as the tariff to m 
The tariff is neither a benefit nor is it an evil, simply because we accommodate 
ourselves to existing conditions. I am a free trader by education and by convic- 
tion, but as for free trade in this countiy— that would unsettle everything. I am 
perfectly willing to put up with the evils of the tariff; I simply adapt myself to 
the conditions in which I have to work, and if the tariff was changed and a higher 
tariff was to prevail I would adapt myself again to the new tariff. It is far bet- 
ter for us, when you take into consideration the days of worry and the nights of 
anxiety we endured at the time the tariff was being framed— I think it is far 
better for us to let the tariff alone for some time now. We have just got through 
a period of great anxiety, and now we want 4 years of rest. Now let us' have 
that rest. Don't touch the tariff, and 1 will not touch the (luestion of free trade. 

Q. You think, then, that even though there were some inconsistencies in some 
of the schedules, and occasionally some aiiicle is discriminated against by the 
tariff, as a whole, and for all the industries and all the people engaged in them, it 
would be better to leave it as it is?— A. Decidedly; tnere is a reason for that. 
We only have 3 customers— the Government, the shipyards, and the railroads of 
the country. When the railroads prosper we prosper; when the shipyards pros- 
per Midvale prospers. So we look at the tariff, and while we thinlc there are 
certain things we would like to have changed for the benefit of Midvale, it might 
hurt someb^y else, and it would hurt us more to have a change made than to 
endure the little annoyances we have to put up with now. 

Q, (By Mr. Litchman.) You say you have only 3 customers?- A. That is all. 

(J, Have you considered the question of combination with either of these 8 cus- 
tomers?— A. With the railroads? 

Q. You can not with the Government, of course.— A. The Government will not 


combine with us. I would like very much to enter into a conspiracy with the 
Government. The railroads will not do it, and the shipyards are unapproachable. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Rumors to the contrary notwithstanding?— A. If you 
refer to the combination of Cramps and Vickers and Midvale, I wish to state as 
emphatically as I can that no one to-day has an option on Midvale, nor has any- 
one an option on the controlling interest in Midvale. I read every morning in the 
North American articles which make me a rich man, and at night I return home 

M inted because I am as poor as when I left in the morning. I would state f ur- 
t this is not a new story. It came out about a year ago, and last summer 
when I was in London, on the 11th of August, the day before grouse shooting 
began in Scotland, I went to see Mr. Albert Vickers, of Vickers’s Sons & Maxim, 
ana I asked him the question in the presence of Mr. Lowe, the managing director 
of the company— 1 told him what 1 had heard and asked if there was anything in 
it, and he said in the most emphatic manner that neither his company nor honor 
any of his partners proposed coming to the United States, or putting up a idant 
in the United States, or doing an American business beyond what they could do 
direct with the Departments at Washington. 


I was veiy mucn interested in that because I had been studying some of his 
patents, and I was convinced that we could build a better gun and better shells 
at Midvale than VicW is making to-day, and while I have no doubt the Vickers 
patents are very valuable I am very much inclined to believe their real value is 
not as great as the value set upon them by Messrs. Vickers’s Sons Sc Maxim. 
There is absolutely none of Iheir patents that could not be dispensed with. 
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Q. (Bv Mr. Litchman.) Are the shells made by you nmilar to those made by 
the Taylor Company?— A. Mr. Tavlor says his are superior to ours. 

Q. Are they similar shells?-— A. Yes; certain classes of shells that Taylor makes 
are similar to ours. His are cast steel and ours are not; ours are forgra. 

Q. You do not obmct to his having that h^lucination?— A. He is one of the 
finest men 1 know. He has known me ever since 1 was a boy, and I think he has 
a rather good opinion of me, which is reciprocated. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is there any advantage in a combination of shipbuild- 
ing with armor and complete ordnance so as to make a perfect ship, as in foreign 
countries?— A. I do not see where the advantage would come in. 

Q, Would it not be an advantage in case of war between different countries— 
the rates they could pay for a ready built ship?— A. Yes; if you look upon it from 
the speculative point, if a shipyard were to combine with a steel plant and keep 
warships and transports in stock, as you might say, and, to use a common expres- 
sion, on the counter ready for delivery, I think that the corporation that would 
undertakethat would make an enormous mint of money; but it is pure speculation. 

I remember very well when the Newark was building there was war between 
Peru and Chile, and I am quite certain Mr. Cramp could have obtained any price 
he might choose to name for the Newark; and later, when the Minneapolis was 
being finished, there was war between China and Japan, and Mr. Cramp could 
have received two or three times the money for the Minneapolis that he got from 
the Government; and when the late war broke out, if there had been ships on the 
stocks or in dock ready to sail, I am quite sure our Government would have paid 
any reasonable sum for them. 

Q. You think the incentive is more siieculative than real?— A. Yes; but on the 
other hand I wish to qualify that statement. There is no doubt that Mr. Cramp 
must have given the subject a gi*eat deal of thought, because he is a thinking man 
and he does not reach conclusions hastily. I know a gi*eat many men, and I do 
not know 3 men more brainy than Mr. Cramp, Mr. Converse, and Mr. William 
Sellers. I think they are undoubtedly the 3 best thinkers we have to-day in 
Philadelphia in manufacturing. So that Mr. Cramp’s project must undoubtedly 
have been a matter of very deep thought and must have been based on more than a 
mere speculative venture. 

Q. Do you see advantages in these great combinations, where you own and run 
the mine and the whole thing until you turn out the finished product in steel?— A. 
Decidedly; but of course like everything else the profit there bears its own pen- 
alty. The responsibility that is incident to the management of a corporation that 
xmnes the ore and caiTies it through the different processes to the manufacture 
of the rail— the responsibility is so great very few men can stand under it. They 
break down; they are bound to. 

Q. Could these combinations ever be made without these great capitaliza- 
tions?— A. Yes; because the majority of the capital that is represented in these 
capitalizationB does not exist. 

Q. But take the Federal Steel Company, for instance, which is capitalized for 
$200,000,000 and has only an actual capital of about $100,000,000; with 4 CTeat 
profits in it, do you think that would be an inordinate capitalization?— A. I think 
so. I do not know of anycorporations that are not too heavily capitalized to-day. 

(J. (By Mr, Clarke.) Which do you think would be inordinate, the $200,000,000 
authorized or the $100,000,000 issued?— A. The $200,000,000 authorized. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar,) Suppose they only issue half?— A. But unfortunately 
they do not do that; they mean well enough when they start out and they intend 
to hold that stock in the treasury for just such purposes, but the temptations are 
so gi’eat to allow outsiders to participate in the profit that they feel hound to do 
so. They issue the stock when they should not ao it, and that causes trouble. 

Q. Do you think they are natural or unnatural to business?- A. It is natural. 
It is the age we live in. It is the product of our civilization, and bound to go on. 

Q. Do you think these large accumulations of capital, where they can give 
greater credits and lon^r time on credits, a positive advantage to the Amencan 
business?- A. Decided^^. If you wish to do foreign business you have to be pre- 
pared to give long credits. Now, in Brazil 1 remember attending an auction once 
at which 4,000 contoe of dry goods, about $2,000,000 worth of dry goods, was Bold 
at 14 months’ credit; bills to be dated 6 months' after the auction. That was 
almost 2 years. Now if you want to do business anywhere you have to give 
long credit. The Germans and English have an admirable system. W hen a num- 
ber of English or German merchants invade a certain territoiy or country or town 
they are immediately followed by a bank that is established in London, and it 
establishes a bank at that place and gives them all the credit they can require. 
The Germans do it to a much greater extent than do the Engli^. They give 
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every facility for their merchants to establish foreim markets, and that is why 
the Germans are pnshinp: the English out of the foreign markets to-day, and 
until we do the same thing we cim not hope to snccesmlly compete with ,the 
Germans or the English. 

Q. Do not both the German and the English consnlar services pay more atten- 
tion to a local knowledge of the credit of parties to whom they sell than we nsn- 
ally do in the American consular service?— A. They do; and the trouble lies with 
our system of sending men abroad as consuls who have not been fitted for the 
position by business qualifications. 

I remember in Rio the American consul was Colonel Hinds, of Alabama, who 
was a very nice fellow. I asked him one day why he was made consul in Rio, 
which was one of the important consular ^lositions of the United States; and he 
explained to me that his qualifications consisted in the fact that he was the colonel 
of the only Federal regiment of chivalry raised in Alabama during the war; that 
Mr. Grant thought he should get a position and Mr. Seward had iiim appointed. 
Now Colonel Hinds meant well and was a very good man, but absolutely unfitted 
for the position of consul; he had not had the training. 

We were singularly unfortunate at that time because the minister to Brazil was 
a gentleman by the name of Partridge, who was a Methodist minister, and who 
was appointed to the ^sition by the influence of Mrs. Grant. He stayed most of 
the time in the United States, so that while he was an excellent man and a very 
kind man, he was not the man to be sent to Brazil, where you needwl a very firm 
man, and where you needed a man educated for pust that position. 

Take it all over Euro|>e, everywhere you go it is the exception to meet a consul 
that understands anything about the nature or the duties of his office; and outside 
of the large diplomatic ai)pointment8 it is the same thing with the ministers. 

Q. Do you not think there is also one hurtful feature in tliat— the frequent chan^ 
of administration?— A. That is the life of the system. When a party rewards 
its partisans by giving these apiiointments, the tenures of office can only lie tem- 
porary. The consular profession is just as much a technical profession as is the 
engineering profession. The men should be brought up and remain for life in 
these iKisitions; then they can attend to the duties of the office— the enlargement 
of the commercial business of the countr 5 ^ 

Q. you spoke of the financial features. What would bo jrour judgment as to 
the feasibility or practicability of the United States chartering an international 
bank which might have branches in those countries where we do business?— A. 1 
think it really dioes not make much difference whether the United States chart^s 
it, but the bank is bound to come. It will come ot itself. The business will grow 
and after a wliile a number of men will get together and form a banking associa- 
tion and enter on the banking business whether they have a charter or not, for it 
is bound to come and will come in the next 10 years. It will begin with Mexico, 
and after a while it will extend. I can see it coming to-day. 

Q. Do you suffer any disadvantages at all because of your London exchange?— 
A. No, liecause we sell everything delivered New York. 

Q. Your exchanges that you handle there in Brazil, for instance, are all Lon- 
don?— A. All London— every cent of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What are the principal products of your works?— A. We 
make lornngs for engines, gun forgings, shells, forgings for locomotives, tires and 
car wheels, tool steel, and castings of all kinds, provided they are large. We do 
not do any small work, as we are not fitted for it. 

Q. Do you tiike the iron ore and convert it into these various forms?— A. Oh, no; 
we buy pig iron from the furnace men. All our steel is made by the oi)en-hearth 
process; it is not made by the Bessemer process. 

Q. Do you get your raw material in this state mostly?— A. All of it in this 
state. 

Q. Are any of your raw materials or other supplies controlled by combinations 
commonly cwled trusts?— A. They are all controlled by combinations— all of them. 
The strongest combination from which we purchase anything is the nickel-ore 
combination. We use a great deal of nickel in our processes, and we have to buy 
it in New York from the Orford Copper Company, and that is an intemationtu 
combination. The prices are regulated in London and everybody has to pay the 
same price. They aavance prices to suit themselves. The last advance they made 
to us from one day to another was 28 to 42 cents a pound. When we were notified 
of it it took our b^th away at first, and then, knowing how impossible it was to 
do anvthing else, we gla^y assented to the raise. 

Q. make the difference with the consumer?— A. The consumer must pay the 
difference. 

Q. IMd you make an increase in your profit on account of that?— A. No; for a 
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little while there was a decided loss on the contracts we had on the books, but 
afterwards we altered the prices to suit the increased cost. 

Q. Is tliere much of that product now from Canada?— A. I think all of it comes 
from Canada. I believe there is a very small quantity of the nickel made in New 
Jersey but I have an idea nearly all of it comes from Sudbury. 

Q. Have you Ijeen subjected, except in that instance, to any hardship or exac- 
tions as a result of the combinations of companies?— A. No; we have not; and 
I am very much in favor of trusts, providea they do not sell to a competitor 
any cheai)er than they sell to me. We get on very well with the Standard 
Oil Company, from whom we buy a good bit of oil, and who are very liberal 
in the construction of a contract. They will make a contract to run a year 
at ri certain figure. If in the interval the prices fall, as has been the case, they 
give us the l)enefit of the drop, whereas if the prices go up they never charge 
us anything more. So we have considered we have been very fairly dealt with by 
the Standard. In nearly every case with every trust you can get similar tenns. 
It is a biisinesH proposition with them as with everybody else; they do not like to 
lose a customer even though his business is not worth having. 

Q. Do you think it is a tendency of large concerns to do business on regular 
business principles in a way superior to the practic^e of smaller companies?— A. 
They can not help themselves. The larger corporations generally emidoy the best 
talent, and of course they can afford to pay more for talent than do the smaller 
concerns, and for that reason their business is bound to be carried on upon a more 
businesslike basis than that of smaller concerns. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) These combinations were, of course, practically the 
result of the severe competition that existed between the separate concerns before 
they combined?— A. In every case. It was a question of life or death, and they 
had to combine in order to live. 


Q. Do these combinations arbitrarily increase the price to the consumer?— A. 
No; the tendtmey would bo to reduce the price to the consumer. 

Q. Do yon believe there are economies in the combinations?~A. Enormous 
economy. The larger the business the smaller liecome your fixed charges, always. 

Q. Do you suppose there is sufficient competition (take it in steel manufacture 
in this country) remaining, even with the 4 or 5 large combinations, to make 
competition only on a larger and wider scale?— A. Certainly; a larger and wider 
scale. There will not be so much fluctuation in prices, because a fight between 
large corporations always ends fatally to one, and nobody cares to be that one. 

Q. (By Mr, Clarke.) Have you any further statement to make?— A. If you 
win peniiit me, I would like to say that I am obliged to you for giving me this 
heanng. Two things I would like to emphasize, one is to give attention to the 
manutu training schools and the other is to let the tariff alone. 

(Testimony closed,) 


AFFIDAVIT OF ME. N. 0. NELSON, 

Prmdeui N. 0. NcUoii Manitfacfnriiuj Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis, January 11, 1901. 

The Industrial Commission, ]yashington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs: The commission desires from me such information and opinion as 
I possess regarding the relations between employers and employed, and especially 
as to the system of profit sharing, to which may properly be attached the allied 
subjects of business cooperation and social betterment in connection with busi- 
ness establishments. 

The company of which I am the president and general manager is engaged in 
the manufacture of plumbing gcx)ds made of wood, iron, copper, brass, lead, and 
marble. In its various departments it employs about 600 persons. Each line 
of work has its own union, by the desire and encouragement of the management. 
The house was founded by myself in 1877, and became a corporation under the 
Missouri statutes in 1883. It adopted profit sharing in 1886, and founded the vil- 
lage Leclaire in 1890. The immediate occasion of adopting the profit-sharing 
system was the great railroad strike on the Gtould lines in the early pt^ of 1886. 
I had been for several years much interested in the constantly recurring strikes 
on St. Louis street-car lines and on the railroads leading out of St. Louis, and in 
many local factories. These strikes wasted a great deal of the earnings of the 
workmen and a great deal of the profits and capital of the employers. Besides 
this, it pitted one portion of the people against their neighbors, maKing us a com- 
munity of enemies at home, hatmg each other when we should love and serve 
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each other. The Gtould railroad strike paralyzed om* business along with the 
rest. I was selected as 1 of 8 conciliators^ but we were refused an audience by the 
railroad managers. 

My reading of political economy had been confined to the ortliodox channels, 
in which the relation between employer and employed was barely touched uwn. 
In looking a little further I came across accounts of the house painting and deco- 
rating concern of Leclairo & Co., Paris, founded in 1888, and at the time of 
which I write employing about 1,000 men; also the great iron concern of Glodin 
& Co., at Guise, France, employing about 1,100 men. In each of these the sys- 
tem had for several decades been in vogue by which every employee was given an 
interest in the profits of the business and the opportunity to become part owner 
in the capital. This seemed to me a rational relation, and I immediately decided 
to adopt it. In March, 1886, we placed in the pay envelopes a notice that begin- 
ning with the first of that year we should divide our pront8#l)y e(iual percentage- 
on the salaries and wages of all employees and the net cash (capital of the comimny , 
after first allowing a commercial rate of interest on the capital. We charged the 
current rate of interest for the capital as its wages, and then we considered that 
capital and wages stood on equal ground. 

j&y the Godin and the Leclaire plans the interest of capital instead of the capi- 
tal itself would he the fund upon which dividends would be declared; but our 
business was to some extent a trading one, and its earnings wert) large compared 
to the cai)ital. It was therotore resolved that it would be sufiiciently liberal to 
the employees to set their wages against the capital itself. At thi‘ end of the 
month we called all of the employees together, restated the plan in somewhat 
hiller detail, and recjuested them to select from their own niimWr an auditor, 
who should examine the closing of the hooks at the end of the fistjal year and 
certify that the division had lH‘en properly nmde. The proposal was uncondi- 
tional. Wo required no agreement or stipulation nor did wo urge that harder 
work should he done. W(‘ did not, as a matter-of-fact, institute tlie system with 
a view to getting more work or making more profits; hut had this been the motive 
we should still think that it would have better results if left to the judgment and 
fainiess of the people tliemselves. Owing largely to the interruption by the great 
railroad strike, the year was an unfavorable one, and the dividend on wages was 
only 5 per cent. Tno/ following year it was 10 per cent; from that year until 1895 
it varied from 5 to 10 per cent per annum. The first 8 years the dividends were 
paid in cash, with the iirivilege <d‘ investing in shares of the company. 

After those 3 years had made it clear to the men that it was real money that 
they earned in that way, we then made the dividends ])ayable in shares. We 
recognized the fact that an increase of an average of 8 per cent in wages would 
mean in most cases a rise in the scale of living, which w-onld have to be forcibly 
reduced when tliere should he no dividends, or when the employee should he 
thrown out and do work elsewhere. The main value of the money would lie in 
laying up something for the future. No trouble or criticism or inclination to 
interifere ever occurred , nor has any occurred up to the present time. We had, at 
the start, made provision for taking care of disabled employees and dependent 
families. In years immediately following the system was adopted by a good 
many concerns throughout the country, a number of them lieing in our own lines 
of manufacture. Most of them discontinued it after 1 or 2 years’ trial, on the 
^onnd that they observed no improvements in the (piality and quantity of work. 
It appears to be quite impossible for anyone to decide whether each employee does 
a little better or a little worse; and I would add that I should never advise any 
employer to adopt the profit-sharing system with a view to making a larger addi- 
tional profit than will oe paid out in dividends. No one should adopt the system 
except upon the ground that it is right to recognize the workers’ interest in the 
joint outcome of the work that is done. The wages, from those of the general 
manager down to the office boy, measure his estimated contribution to the general 
product, and upon this same basis the profits should lie divided. That such a 
joint interest will, in the long run, affect the quality of work seems to me an 
unavoidable conclusion, and upon this general reason the economic value of the 
system must rest. 

In all snccef^sful and long established profit-sharing establishments the tendency 
has been to approach more and more to genuine cooperation, wherein the employ- 
ees become recognized as the vital element in the nusiness association. Thirty 
years ago M. Leclaire turned over to his employees the entire management of his 
Dusiness, his own share of the capital to be retired by the profits, which went 
entirely to the employees, except paying Leclaire interest on his remaining capi- 
ta. For more taan 20 years it been owned and managed entirely by tne 
employees. Godin died in 1888. He had already made a similar arrangement to 
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that of Leclairo for retiring his own capital, and this has now, I Mieve, been 
entirely accomplished. In the Leclaire house one-half of the capital is owned by 
the mutual benefit society, into which all of the workers are admitted after a 
certain length of service. The other half of the capital is owned by 2 partners, 
who are the managers. Upon the death or retirement of either one of the part- 
ners his successor is elected by the mutual benefit society. Five per cent inter- 
est is allowed on the capital, one-half of the remaining profits ^o bodily to the 
society for general provident purposes, and the remaining half is distributed in 
cash by equal dividend upon the wa^es and the interest fund. 

In the Godin concern 6 per cent interest is allowed on the capital, a certain 
amount set aside for educational and other general purposes, and the remainder 
distributed by equal percentage on the wages and the interest fund. The dividend 
on the wages is applied as payment on shares, and as the investment of the employ- 
‘eos increases, the old(}st capital is paid off. Thus, the Godin estate is first i»id 
out, and thereafter the oldest shareholders among the employees when there is a 
sundus of capital. Besides their extensive factories, the Godin Company owns 3 
extensive residential buildings, known as the Familistere, in which Godin lived 
until his death, and all the chiefs live, as well as a great portion of the workers. 
They have a cooperative store, a theater, a school, day nursery, kindergarten, and 
a fine park. Godin was an ardent disciple of Fourier, and in a series of papers 
called “Social Solutions" he outlined a plan of industrial society which has been 
prmitically followed in the development of the factory and of the familistere. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Works of London, probably the most extensive gas 
producer in the world, employing alK)ut 10,000 men, adopted profit sharing about 
16 years ago as the result of a bitter and protracted strike, the dividends being 
payable in stock of the company. The arrangement has been eminently success- 
ful; the employees have now several hundred thousand dollars investment in the 
shares, and liave 3 r^esentatives upon the board of directors. 

The Thames Iron Works, a very large shipbuilding company, has had the sys- 
tem in use a number of years, and the recent report of the president is exceedingly 
interesting. 

There are in this country a largo number of profit-sharing concerns, but as 
there is no general association and no Government bureau requiring reports to 
bo made, few particulars are known abc)ut their operations. The most eictensive 
department store in Paris—the Bon Marche— has had a complete and liberal 

S rofit-sharing system in use for 20 or more years. The proprietor long since 
ied, but the widow continued and improved upon the plan. Besides an interest 
in profits by the several thousand employees, liberal provision is made for com- 
mon benefits and future pensions. 

In the cooperative associations of Great Britain and the Continent the profit- 
sharing or Ixmus system is in common use. The system is by far the most 
developed in France; next to that being England, and for the rest it is steadily 
though slowly spreading in the United States and other commercial countries. 
It is an elastic system. The plan may be made to suit the inclination of the 
employer and the nature of the circumstances. Two conditions only are neces- 
sary: That the plan of distribution shall be stated in advance and not be left to 
the good will or caprice of the employer, and second, that no counter conditions 
shall be exacted. If left to the option of the employer after the profits have 
been made it comes in the nature of a gift, which violates the principle and 
defeats the pui^ose. If coupled with conmtions it is open to the objection that 
it interferes with the ordinary rights of the employees. 

Another fonu of profit sharing is what is known as business cooperation. This 
system of business has in Great Britain reached the extraordinary extent of 
1,600,000 members, ^n annual business of $275,000,000, and annual profits of over 
$40,000,000. There are in Great Britain about 2,000 retail a-ssociations, some of 
them, that of Leeds for instance, having over 80,000 members and extensive fac- 
tories of their own. The federated wholesale society, with headquarters at 
Manchester and branches at London, New Castle, and Bristol, does a Dusiness of 
over $65,000,000 a year, keeps about 30 resident buyers in all parts of the world, 
grates factories employing about 10,000 men, owns 7 ships, plying between 
fmgland and Ireland and England and the Continent. 

iOl of these cooperative associations have been started by plain workingmen on 
small capital, buymg and selling exclusively for cash, charging the usual market 
prices, and out of the profits paying dividends in proportion to the purchases of 
each member, half dividends to nonmembers, ap]^ying these dividends first on 
the deferred payments of shares and thereafter in cash. The advantages of the 
system, compart with the ordinary competitive method, are that expenses can 
oe jffoportioned strictly to the business requirements; that they sell only geaudne 
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goods, give honest weight and measure, and save for themselves the profits as 
well as the economies. They pay 5 per cent interest on the share capital, set asi^ 
a portion as su^lua, and then return dividends of from 10 to 15 j)er cent on the 
purchases. This of course is pn)fit sharing in its fullest sense. In France the 
cooperative buHiness has been developed mainly in the farmers’ baying and selling 
associations. In Germany and in Austria the most prevalent form is the j^iple’s 
banks. These have had phenomenal success. In Italy cooperation is well devel- 
oped in stores, in associations for doing contract work, and also in tuple’s banks. 
In the United States cooperation has been most largely developed in creameries 
and mills; but there are a considerable number of extensive and prosperous stores 
on the English plan. Notable among these are the Arlington at Lawrence, Mass., 
and the Johnson County at Olathe, Kans. 

There is yet another form of profit sharing, sometimes designated under the 
name of social betterment. The utter disregard of comfort, of sanitary condi- 
tions, and of appearances about factories have always been a reproach. In rwent 
years many employers have come to consider that it is worth their while to 
improve these conditions. In not a few places the surrounding pounds, when 
there are any, have been beautified, dining and rest rooms have been equipped, 
lecture courses and libraries have been provided; all of these free. They cost 
some money, and to this extent they are a sharing of the profits with the employ- 
ees. Notable instances of these are the National C’ash Register Company at 
Dayton, Ohio, and the Sherwin-Williams Company at Cleveland. 

FWor to 1890 1 had become impressed with the evil conditions of city life and 
the impossibility of doing anything more with profit sharing thiin an increase of 
the ca^ payments. Believing in the old adage that God made the country and 
man made the town, and having rather more confidence in the workmanship of 
the former than of the latter, I secured for my company, in the spring of 1800, a 
tract of 125 acres of land, situated on the high and rolling lands of IHinois, 18 
miles northeast of St. Louis, adjoining the county town of Edwardsville. Here 
we began to4)uild factories, at the same time laying out a portion of the acreage 
as a park village. We laid out winding roads which wo have since paved with 
that most excellent material, coal cinders. We planted trees and laid sidewalks 
along these roads. We built a bowling alley and billiard room, a clubhouse for 
single men, with a room for evening gatherings, and then staited building cot- 
tages of from 3 to 6 rooms to sell to any employees who wanted to buy. We pro- 
vided our own electric light for factory and village use, and also water. We kept 
building more factories and more houses until 1894, when the dull times overtook 
us , and we had to wait a while. W e built a greenhouse to provide our own flowers 
for the public grounds and for giving away to those who would set them outin their 
yards. Payments on the houses were made at about the e(iuivalent of city rents. 
Quite a number of them have been entirely paid for. There is about one-third of 
an acre of ground to each house, on which flowers and fniit trees and vegetables 
are planted. We provided lawn mowers for everybody’s use. Anyone who wants 
more garden room than he has on his own lot can have all he wants already 
plowed in the adjacent farm. We have a lecture and dance hall, 40 by 00 feet, 
which has sliding partitions, so that we make out of it a schoolbouse with one 
large and two medium-sized rooms. There is a kindergarten and primary school, 
a dSneing class, and two or three reading clubs among the children. From the 
beginning we have had a lecture course every winter. Among our lecturers have 
been Edward Everett Hale, Prof. John Fiske, Dr. George D. Herron, and Mayor 
Jones. We have musicales and sometimes dramatic performances. The work- 
men are organized into bowling clubs, which occupy the bowling alley every night 
throughout the winter and most of the time during the summer. Our baseball 
campus is occupied every Saturday afternoon and Sundays by the home and visit- 
ing clubs. We have several tennis courts and two large skating ponds. Every 
house has running water and electric light in it. We have no political organiza- 
tion. We hav^ a school and library association which looks after the school and 
library and public grounds. There is no boss in any form. No resident has ever 
been asked to cut his-^ass or go to church or keep sober; and mainly, 1 think, 
for that reason, there has never been a fi^ht or a drunk or any interference with 
the neighbor. Ihe people of Edwardsville are welcomed to all of our attractions, 
and they use them cordially and freely. Because our yards are pretty, our houses 
and people neat, and our roads kept to jierfection, they come to L^laire to do 
their ^ving and wheeling and promenading. The making of an attractive 
vUlage is reidly very simple. It only needs the opportunity, and then let people 
alone. At ^e start scarcely any of our people made any gardens; scarcely any 
planted flowers. They did not know how to do it nor care for it. By infectious 
example they now all have gardens and handsome yards. For 3 years I have 
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lived in the center of the villajfo with mjr own family and my daughter’s family. 
We all agree that we never hud better neighbors than the factory worlnnen. My 
umnarried daughter teaclies dancing to about 85 girls and boys, ranging in age 
from 7 to 18. She has two reading clubs and a sewing class. No more intelligent 
or better behaved children could be found in the West End of St. Louis or Mur- 
ray Hill in New York or Beacon street, Boston. I have not learned of a single 
instance in which a family wanted to leave Leclaire. I am perfectly at home 
with the children, and I know they are enthusiastically fond and proud of their 
home. I regard Leclaire as the most important part of our profit-sharing venture. 

Very sincerely, 

N. 0. Nelson. 

On this 14th day of January, 1901, before me, a notary public for the city of 
St. Louis, appeared N. 0. Nelson, to me personally known, and being by me duly 
sworn, acknowledged this to be his free act and deed. 

[seal.] William H. Baker, 

Notary Public, 

(My tenn expires September 28, 1903.) 


AFFIDAVIT OF PEOF. NICHOLAS PAINE GILMAN, 

Anilior of “ Profit Sharing f “A Dividend to Lalmr." etc., Meadville, Pa. 

To the Industrial Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs: I regret my inability to appear before your honorable body in person 
to testify concerning profit sharing, a subject to which I have given considerable 
attention in the past dozen years. In making out a brief statement on the matter, 
at your request, to be included in your report, I believe. I shall do best to refer 
first, in general, to several writings which I have put forth on the subject, and 
then to give a few supplementary data and statements of opinion which may l)e 
of service to you. 

“Profit Sharing between Employer and Employee,” published in March, 1889, was 
chiefly intended to present in condensed and serviceable form the facts of the record 
of profit-sharing experiments in Europe and America, and this record formed 
the Dody of the volume. Introductory cliapters on “The industrial problem,’’ 
“Product shariuK,” and “ The wages system in its various forms ” ^ were prefixed, 
and the historical record and the survey of the present situation were followed 
by two chapters containing a “ Summary and analysis of experience” and “ The 
argument for profit sharing.” This volume has been allowed to stand unrevised 
to this day, as, for several good reasons, I have preferred to present later informa- 
tion and reasonings on the subject in other books. “ Socialism and the American 
Spirit” (1898), Chapter IX, for instance, contained a discussion of “What profit 
sharing means” ana a record of “ Recent progress,” in 1889-1898. 

This discussion embodied the substance of an address given in Boston in 1890 
and published the same year, on “Industrial Partnership or Profit Sharing: A 
Word to the Employer,” copies of which have been furnished your honorable 
body. The chief point in this address was the fuller treatment than in the book 
of the argument that the employee should share losses as well as profits with the 
employer. To this method, which is a much longer step toward cooperative pro- 
duction than profit sharing is, as usually practiced, it would be essential that the 
employees should, in equity, have also a share in the commercial management of 
the business. To such a partnership the employer would decidedly object, but it 
would be only equitable if the employee were to share losses as well as gfdns, by 
deductions from his wages at the end of the year in case of bad times. Profit 
sharing is a limited arrangement to be considered on its own merits; profit-and- 
loss sharing is another matter, also to be considered on its peculiar merits*. 

In a third volume, published in November, 1899, and entitled “A Dividend to 
Labor: A Study of Employers’ Welfare Institutions,” the third part of the book, 
“A direct dividend to labor,” contained two chapters on profit sharia. One 
gave comparatively full accounts of five prominent cases— the Baille-Lemaire 


'This chapter waa wrltU^n without the aid of Mr. D. F. Schlon’ valuable work, “ Methods of Indus- 
trial Rotnunenvtion," which appeared in 1892 (third edition, revised and enlarged, 1898) . Mr. Bchloss 
treats the subject thoroughly, and he devotes considerable space to prodt sharing. 

^Extracts from the address referred to are given below in Exhibit A. 
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house of Paris, the Bourne Mills of Fall River, the Procter & Gamble Company of 
Cincinnati, the South Metropolitan Gas Company of London, and tlio N. 0. Nel- 
son Company of St. Louis. The second chapter gave a number of particulars 
concerning “ Profit sharing to-day,” and in Appendix II was a full list of profit- 
sharing firms. (I may say here that no especial pains had been taken to ascer- 
tain all the cases in the United States, and the list is therefore probablymuch 
shorter than it would have been had a careful investigation been made.) 

1 would especially invite your attention to Appendix III, a more detailed 
examination of “ Cases of Abandonment of Profit Sharing in the United States” 
than it seemed desirable to place in the body of the book. Here I criticised the 
“ statistical method” followed by Mr. Paul Monroe in a imper in the “American 
Journal of Sociology ” for May, 1896, and insisted that the wisest way now is to 
study a few cases m which the system has had a full and impartial trial, and has 
then been continued or abandoned, as the case may be. Three or four years 
seems a reasonable length of time to fix as the minimum period in which the 
employers and the employees can be educated into a realizing sense of what the 
logic of profit sharing demands of both parties; and (iases of shorter trial 8('em to 
be valuable chiefly as indicating too great exultations and obviously superficial 
attention to the history of this method of modifying the wages system. 

In a review of "A Dividend to Labor” in the “Journal of Sociology” for 
November, 1900. page 418, Mr. Monroe travesties this argument, and states that I 
claim that “ (2) any trial of three years' duration demonstrates that the scheme is 
a success.” There is no justification for such a statement in my volume. On the 
contrary, the appendix in question treats several American cases in which the 
trial was made for three years or more, and then abandoned.* 

A brief pui)(‘r by me on “ Profit Sharing and Cooperation in the United States ” 
was printed in the seric's of monographs on Amerit^an So<*ial Economics, issued 
for distribution at the recent Paris Exposition of Social Economy. As this was 
j>repared for the press about the time oi publication of the V('lunie last named, it 
contains no new facts about profit sharing. Since returning from the I'xposition 
I have collected no new.material,aud therefore have no more recent information 
to offer for your consideration.** 

Two or three observations, however, I would like to make.' It is too often for- 
gotten that profit sharing is a step to be taken by the employer. He is the person 
to he convinced of its feasibility and desirability. My own writings on the sub- 
ject have, therefore, been primarily addressed to him. If anyone imiuires why 
it is that profit sharing has made slow progress in recent years, it seems to me 
that the chief cause is the conservatism of the employing class. The system 
has had the hearty indorsement of many economists, and a largo body of public 
opinion is favorable to it. The opinion of the trade unions is suspicious or hostile 
rather than friendly, and this fact seems to be one of the leading practical diffi- 
culties for an employer to overcome in working out the idea. But this hostility 
is by no means universal, and it remains to be seen, in any particular locality, 
whether it will yield before a campaign of education. Efforts at enlightenment, so 
far as books, at least, are concerned, have been directed to the eimiloyer mainly, 
and it is therefore employers who are responsible for the slow spread of the system. 
If it is a reasonable and practicable plan, employers who decry it must he rated 
accordingly; if it is unreasonable and impracticable, they should be praised for 
their opposition. 

As my own interest in labor reform has been not so much to see any particular 
method for securing industrial peace prevail as to see such peace attained by the 
wider extension of friendly feeling and “ the human touch ” in industry, I have 
endeavored in “A Dividend to Labor ” to point out to employers some of the ways 
to such peace, through other methods than formal profit sharing. Profit sharing 
may itself be ranked as an employer’s “ vfelfare institution,” but there are other 
varieties of such institutions to which a cautious employer will more easily incline. 
These constitute a real, if indirect, dividend to labor, which might be informally 
given by successful employers who would shrink from committmg themselves to 
any plan of regular profit sharing. My recent volume was intended to broaden ' 
the ground of my appeal to the employer, who would take a moral view of his 
unique function and his great opportunity. “ Pay a dividend to the working- 
man as well as to the stockholder; you will find such a policy wise as well as 
generous.” Such is the broad position which seems to me, as in 1889, the best for 
the employer to hold.** Bnt whether this dividend shall be direct or indirect, it is 


> Extracts from the appendix to “A Dividend to Labor ” are given below in Exhibit B. 

»The portion of the paper referred to which deals with “profit sharing’’ is given below in Exhibit C. 
* Sm ^A Dividend to Labor ” pp. 36S^i. 
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for hirt own judgment and conscience to decide. My contention is that here we 
are dealing with a matter— the relation of employer and employee— concerning 
which conscience has something to say; that judgment without conscience will 
result in labor troubles to the end; but that judgment and conscience will result 
in peace and partnership in the world of industry, and that some form of a divi- 
dend to labor will probably be one factor in procuring such a happy result. 

Nicholas Paine Gilman. 


State of Pennsylvania, Cminty of Crawford, ss: 

Personally api>eared Iwjfore me, a notary public in and for the said county, 
Nicholas Paine Gilman, who, l>eing duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that the foregoing statement as made by him is tnie and correct according 
to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

Nicholas Paine Gilman. 

Swoni to and subscribed before me this 2fith day of December, A. D. 1900. 
[SEAL.] Saka N. Johnson, Notary Public , 


Exiiihit a. 

INDUSTRIAL I’ARTNERSUIP OR PROFIT SHARING. 

[Hxtnicl^ from an address by NieholaM Paine Gilman,] 

Profit sharing is the common name in this country for a business arrangement 
between employer and employee, which freijuently receives in England the more 
comnreliensive and more adeiiuato designation of industrial partnership. Both 
wor^ in this phrase need to be emphasized. It is to excite and maintain a real 
feeling of partnership in the mind of the workingman that the profit-sharing sys- 
tem is put into operation. If this friendly feeling result in a sincere interest in 
the success of tne concern and greater economy, carefulness, and zeal on the 
part of the employee, then the method is a success, profit or no profit. 

The system is not, and can not be, a commercial partnership, under which the 
workmen inspect the books at their pleasure and have a voice in the daily man- 
agement of the business. It is an industrial partnership, under which the work- 
man, in his own department— that of production or distribution— does his ve^ 
best, stimulated by an exxiected bonus, to make a profit for the firm. The gain 
of the year, however, d^ends not only on good work by the employees, but veiy 
largely, it may be chiefly, on skill in the commercial management. With this 
management no system of industrial partnership allows the workman to meddle: 
he is not permitted to go to the accounts when he lik^s, or in any least degree to 
prescribe the business policy. In his own place, as a producer or distributer, he 
18 to do his utmost. lie will be aroused, if he has common human nature in him, 
by the prospect of a dividend on wages. Ample experience shows that the aver- 
age workman thus makes his contribution in good years, and in bad years, too, 
toward the success of the firm. He can be punctual, careful, economical, in every 
way diligent, in a time of business depression, as well as in a time of prosperity. 
Every year the employee in a true industrial partnership is a successful maker of 

S rotit when compared with the ordinary wage earner, and so far as his, own 
epartment and his owyiower and responsibility are concerned. In no year is he 
resiionsible for losses. He does, he cai^ do, nothing toward incurring losses except 
through bad workmanship; and if he is a poor workman he ifliouid be droppM 
from the industrial partnership, if not dismissed idtogether. 

When the commercial management makes a profit, after the reserve fund and 
^ all other conservative charges have been met, a part of the surplus falls to the 
men, because good work on their part has enabled the firm to go into the market 
with a product well made. On the other hand, when the zeal of the employees 
and all the talent of ^e counting-room have been ineffectual to avoid losses in the 
market under adverse circumstances, the commercial partners promptly bear all 
the money loss. The workman was invited to do his best, like one rea^ inter- 
ested; and he was promised a share in the profits, if any were made. Me took 
the risk, and he did his p^. under the sensible limitations and conditions imposed 
by the firm. His responsibility must in reason and equity be measured by the 
power allowed him. Give the body of Avorkmen, in a woe factory or a flour mill 
where they think of practicing profit sharing, the right to examine the books at 
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any time; giTe them a powerful voice in shaping the business policy; let them 
command when to buy and where to sell— then you can reasonably and equitably 
ask them in a bad year to bear a share of the money loss out of the wapes and 
bonuses received. But, however such an arrangement might work, it is not the 
actual or historical system of profit sharing or industrial partnership; it is an 
entirely differpt system. 

The mdustrial partnership method which lias l)ehind it so conspicuous a record 
of success, and which is to-day in operation with more than two hundred firms 
and corporations, at home and abroad, in a great variety of business, is a strictly 
limited and well-defined scheme, essentially different from productive coOpem- 
tiou as well as from the pure wages system. Tliese limitations belom? to its very 
nature; but they are entirely disregarded by the critic who asks, “ Why should 
the workman share profits and not share losses also? " This, the most common of 
all objections to the profit-sharing plan, must be seen to bo entirely superficial, 
and quite wide of the mark, when we consider that the partnership, into which 
the employer himself invites the men, is industrial, not commercial; that sur- 
renders, in no manner or degree, his absolute control over affairs; that he is 
just as much of an autocrat as he was before: that he keeps his books entirely 
fre(‘ from troublesome insptHjtion; that he fixes himself the percentage of the 
bonus on wages, after ho has calculated the average profit of a seritMS of years, 
good, bad, and indifferent; that he is to nay this bonus in prosperous times only, 
when it has actually been realized; and tnat he is not to pay it in any year until a 
proper contribution has been made to a substantial reserve nind. When we attend 
to all these points, there appears a plain element of absurdity in the objection to 
industrial partnership, that it does not require the workman to (‘ontribute toward 
losses out of his savings or his wages. 

It is perfectly true that the strain comes upon the method of industrial partner- 
ship in years when the men have been doing well in the productive department, 
ana liave actually on their side made their due contribution toward realizing a 
good profit (in comparison with what they would have done under the simple 
wages method), and then learn that they will receive no bonus because the com- 
mercial department, for which they are in no resiiect responsible, as they, have no 
power in it, shows a loss. The test of the workmen comes, indeed, when they are 
thus disappointed of a bonus for which they had hoped. But is it not a time of 
strain for all, from the partners in the finn down? The critics of industrial part- 
nership, who prefer the ease of prophecy to the work of studying facts of record, 
tell us that the workman at such a time will sulk, will “ kick,” will strike, will, 
in short, make all manner of trouble, because he is so stupid that ho can not 
understand for himself the reasons given why no profit could be made that year, 
and so suspicious that he will not take the word of the most honorable employer, 
or the expert accountant called in, to the effect that no profit has been real- 
ized. * ♦ * 

But those critics of industrial partnership who prophesy that the workmen will 
at once depart from their sound mind forget the difference l)etween an intelligent 
artisan and a naked Maori. The sharing of profits is, then, we must remember, 
but one feature, however important and agreeable, of the system of industrial 
partnership. From the very nature of the method, the shanng of losses by the 
worlmian out of his savings, in bad times, would be irrational and unjust; he 
loses, and properly loses, only the bonus which he has actually earned. Having 
thus attended to the principal obj^tion made against profit sharing by those who 
know little or nothing about it, I pass to a brief summary of the claims of the 
method upon the careful attention of every employer of labor. * * * 

The man who first thoroughly carried out the system of participation-~the divi- 
sion of realized profits between the capitalist, the employer, and the employee, in 
addition to regular interest, salary, and wages, was ^tactical painter and deco- 
rator, at the head of a large business in Paris, when a fnend suggested to 
M. Leclaire, in 1835, that the only way to provide for the future of his workmen, 
as he desired, was to divide his profits with them, the proposition, he says. 
‘ ‘ appeared to me entirely impracticable. I rejected it emphatically. ” But all at 
once, 5 years later, he perceived that he might have made a great mistake in his 
reasoning. He could not afford to take out from his average profits a sum suffi- 
cient to help his workmen much. But would not an Industrial partnership 
“ create, by the common effort, in view of the division of profit, and with the 
energy so called forth,” a further return beyond the average, which would not 
only pay the workman a bonus, but might even increase the profit of the employer? 
Are tnere not, in the common workman, moral qualities to which the simple wages 
system makes slight appeal, because it leaves the inspiring word ** profit ” out of 
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the workman’s vocabulary, with all its implications of ambition, zeal, and per- 
sistence? Wonld not the prospect of a share in the profits of business advance the 
prosperity of an establishment by increasing the quantity of the product, by 
improving its quality, by promoting care of implements and machinery, and 
economy of materials, ana by diminishing labor difficulties and the cost of supei- 
intendence? Leclaire tried the experiment cautiously, beginning in 1842, after 
duo preparation; and he soon found that all these questions were answered by 
experience with a decided affirmative. He went on applying and improving his 
system for 30 years with entire success. The Maison Leclaire stands there to-day 
in Paris, after 48 years of jirofit sharing, perhaps the most admirable industrial 
organization on the planet. One of the greatest distributive establishments in 
the world, the Bon Marche of Paris, employing 3,000 persons and doing a business 
of $30,000,000 a year; the immense Chaix printing house, of Paris; the great Godin 
founderies at Guise, with a capital of 6,000,000 francs, and the Laroche- Joubert 
paper works at Angonl^mc, with its 1,000 employees, are 4 of the 75 or more 
French houstis that are now successfully applying this principle of allowing the 
workimm a share in the profits, in addition to current wages, always the highest 
paid. 

Conceived by a business man of uncommon sagacity, the method has received 
practically tlie unanimous indorsement of the political economists, from John 
Stuart Mill down to Professor Marshall, of Cambridge, England. * * * 

Predt sharing is a profoundly conservative movement. It attempts to recall, 
as far as is p(^ssible iinder the (dianged conditions of modern industry, the old 
sentiment of partnership f(*lt when the shoe manufacturer in his small shop worked 
at tlie same Ixmch with his few employees, or when the fanii was let on shares, or 
the catch of the fishing schooner was apportioned among the crew. We can no 
longer divide the actual jiroducts of industry among the workers. But we can 
modify the wage system, and strengthen it at a weak point, by adding to fixed 
wages a variable boiurs, dependiuit on tlm workmans zeal. 

Industrial partnership, again, has this sin^ilar advantage over the socialisms 
of the day, and even over the more sober scheme of productive cooi)eration: It 
pays diio respect to tlw^ two great principles of modem society which must find a 
modus vi democracy and anstocracy. The varied, perpetual , and innumer- 
able labor troubles of our time merin fundamentally this ont^ thing— that the 
democratic spirit has invaded the industrial world. The niamrity are in revolt 
there against the aristocratic regime formerly untiuestioned. Universal suffrage 
and political democracy have forcibly suggested, not to workingmen only , but also 
to many of the more prosperous classes, a false analogy between government and 
industry. If the one can l)e carried on by counting hands, then why not the other? 
Why should th(u*e not be industrial democrac.y as well as political democracy? 
Why should not the factory and the counting room be conducted on republican 
nrinciples? Why not, indeed, except for the one fact that human nature has not 
been developed on the line of uniformity of mind and equality of talent 1 Fight 
against it as we may, there is a natural aristocracy of the best in character and 
ability, the tnie aristoi. * * * 

Will you try to conduct the iron foundry as you would a caucus, or manage the 
printing house after the style of the town meeting? In fact, in this America, 
where a career is so open to talent, our political equality is matched with the 
strictest aristocracy in business. Ability on top, the leaders to the front, if a 
railway is to servo the public well or the cotton mill is to clothe it cheaply! No 
talent is rarer than the ability to conduct successfully a great industry with the 
autf)cratic power that is for the good of all. The most rampant American in pol- 
itics has the practical sense to confess, admire, and follow business “faculty” 
when he sees it. “ One man is as good as another ” is only true in the industrial 
world with Patrick’s wise amendment, “ Faith, and a good deal better.” 

The profit-sharing system loaves undisturbed this natural aristocracy, which 
wo find so fully developed here in our Republic. It respects the plain superiority 
of head over hand, as being good for both. It preserves all the motives to enter- 
prise in the employer which now nile himand call out his full power. But it would 
respect those same motives in the wage earner, and wonld give him, too, a reason 
for playing his p{u*t like a man in a trae partnership. “How to reconcile despot- 
ism with freedom,” said Carlyle, who recognized that “ despotism is essential in 
most ente^rises,’' “ well, is tnat such a mystery? Do you not already know the 
way? It is to make your despotism just. Rigorous as destiny, but just, too, as 
destiny and it« laws.” This problem of reconciling the natural and necessary 
aristocracy of the ablest brains in business with the true democratic sentiment 
that rests on the great and inspiring thought of our common humanity and 
brotherhood is solved in no small degree by the system of industrial partner^p. 
the justice which it does to these two great facts and sentiments of our nature 
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I base my confidence in its steady diffnsion, content ta'leavo t<o time and experi' 
ence the determination of its usefulness. * • * 

Profit sharing has this great recommendation to the empk>}[er: It is entirely in 
his own hands. He mast begin it. He may form and reform it, to suit his indus- 
try; and he can continue it or end it, as he is satined, or not, with the results. 
This bei^ so, there is now no m)od reason why he should not at least understand 
its principles and make himself acquainted with its record. It is fully time that 
the employing class, as a whole, should do something more toward the funda- 
mental and rational settlement of labor troubles than simply to resist organizations 
of workingmen conscious of their power, but not yet wise enough to use that 
power wisely. * * * 

Thus, then, I conclude: This duty is to-day upon the employer, to meet the rash 
and unwise deeds of the workingmen with wise forward steps of his own. Such 
a step is the industrial partnership, which keeps the workman in sight all through 
the whole business year, and rewards his zealous pains with a dividend measured 
by his wages. Such a step has paid, in every sense, in the great majority of actual 
instances. It “pays” because in the industrial world, as everywhere else in 
human concerns, 

“ All are needt^d by each one.” 


Exhibit B. 

CASES OF ABAN1X")NMENT OF PROETT SHAKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
fKNtnicIs fnnii “A Dividond (o by N. I*. Oilman, Appi'mllx III, jmikcw :w1-:«7.J 

In ••Profit Sharing between Employer and Employee,” published in March, 
IH8U, I devoted some t5 pages (345-360) of Chapter VIII, on “Past Profit Shar- 
ing,” to American instances of abandonment of the scheme after a longer or 
shorter trial. The general table in which these 13 instances were included was 
entitled a table, not of failurfs, but simply of “ cases in which profit sharing has 
lH‘en tried and is not now in force.” * * ^ 

If time and patience and education are needed to give profit sharing a reasona- 
ble and fair trial, it is plain that, interesting as these facts of record are, but a 
small number of the cases thus brought together, simply under the common rubric 
“ceased to be, "have much enlightenment for us as resiiectsthe merits or demerits 
of this modification of the wages system. 

If it would be illogical to set all these 13 cases down as instances of “ failure,” 
still more illogical in several respects is the statistical method pursued by Mr. 
Paul Monroe in his paper in the “American Journal of Sociology” (May, 1896). 
Under the proper caption, “ Cases in which Profit Sharing has been abandoned,” 
he summarizes briefly the foregoing 13 instances and adds 20 cases more of a 
later date than 1889. * ♦ ♦ 

A critical examination of Mr. Monroe’s other new cases, 18 in number, shows 
that in 4 cases the results were satisfactory to the employers, but profit sharing 
wasabandonedbecauseof a change in the ownership of the business. * * * 

Of Mr. Monroe’s cases 14, then, remain; of these 1 was an instance of but 1 
year's trial. This was the Watertown (N.Y.) Steam Engine Company, which 
paid a dividend in 1891, but did not continue the experiment, though “ quite will- 
ing to believe ” that the men would have been educated in time to do much lietter 
than the majority did. Even shorter trials— of 6 months’ duration only— were 
made by the Malvern (Ark.) Lumber Company (1894) , and Hey wood & Co., shirt 
manufacturers (1895). * ♦ * 

Another instance of impatience for results is that of Siegel, Cooper & Co., of 
Chicago, who adopted a plan in 1892 modeled after the Bon Marche, but sexm 
abandoned it. The Wright & Potter Printing Company, of Boston, Mass., tried 
for 2 years a plan for dividing a fixed percentage of profits among the deserving 
men of their force of 150; resmts not being satisfactory, the company now restricts 
the distribution to foremen and heads oi departments. 

If we as we may well do, upon a term of 8 years as the shortest period for 
which a trial of profit sharing shonld continue in order to give any considerab’e 
instruction as to the stren^h or weakness of the system, we have left in Mr. 
Monroe’s list 9 instances or abandonment of profit sharing in 1889, or, subse- 
quently, as Important to consider; these are all cases mentioned by me as in oiier- 
ation. Of these, when discontinued, 6 had continued for 3 years, 1 for 4 (?) , 1 for 
5, 1 for 6, and'l for 7 years. * * * 
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Prom tWfl careful review of Mr. Monroe’s list of cases of abandonment one may 
see how misleading were the newspa^r paragraphs founded upon it to the effect 
that in two cases out of three in the iJnited States profit sharing has proved a fail- 
ure. For this misapprehension Mr. Monroe was largely responsible, since in the 
“ summary ” at the end of this article, he says: “Of the 60 firms which have adopted 
the system, 12 continue it, 5 have abandoned it indefinitely, and 33 have aban- 
doned it permanently. . . The third class vary in length of trial from a maxi- 
mum of 8 years to a minimum of six months; the majority having tried it for a 
l)eriod of from 2 to 3 years. * * * 

Mr. Monroe also says: “As to a fundamental principle the large majority are of 
the opinion that such a plan results in a financial loss to the employer, he being 
recouped, if at all, in non-computable ways. Those which continue the plan do so 
not as a matter of philanthropy, but as a matter of justice if not of business. These 
are al>out equally divided in their opinion as to the direct financial benefit of the 
plan to the firm.” The value of the generalization in the first sentence here is 
vitiated by the inclusion of so many cases in the article which do not deserve 
consideration, if for no other reason, because of the brevity of the triid, the 
m^iority having tried the system “ for a period from 2 to 3 years.” 

The conclusion whicdi it is jmtually safe and reasonable to draw from American 
experience in profit sharing is that in numerous instances the plans of the employ- 
ers made no provision for a trial of sufficient length to insure th(; education obvi- 
ously needed. V arious mistakes in detail and several extenial causes not connected 
with profit sharing, and not always likely to be encountered, have been responsible, 
largely, for several imjiortant failures in the comparatively small number of 
instances in which, after a wise, long, and patient trial, the system has been aban- ^ 
doned as impracticable. 


Ex HI HIT C. 

1‘UOFIT HHAItlNO AND COOnKUATlON IN THE UMTKI) STATES. 

Ity Nicholas I*. Oilman. 

[iTeiJarcd for the Dcjiarltuout oi Smilal K<'oiioiny for the UTiiteAl Stiites Coiiumssiou 1o the Paris 
ExjiosHlon of 

The present pajier is intended simidy to give a few important particulars con- 
cemiig profit sharing and coi'merative production and aistribution as th(}y exist 
thth^ United States to*day (Novtmiber, 1899) , vrithout entering into history or 
argument. The long depression in business from 1898 to 1897 caused the aban- 
donment of a considerable number of cases of profit sharing given in lists pub- 
lished in 1889, The instances known to he in operation to-day (no attempt has 
l)eon made recently to take an exact census) are given in the following table; 

CNITEO STATES OF AMERICA. 


Dntu. 

Numo. 

Business. 

; 

Bonus. 

1872 

Tho RivorsUlp l^resN, CambridRe, Mass 

Publishers ' 

Cash. 

1878 

Peace Dale (It. I.) Manufacludiig Co 


Do. 

1879 

Raiid, McNally & Co., Chicago 


Do. 

1881 

Century Co.. Sew York . . . . T 

do 


1882 

Pillsbury Flour Mills, Minneapolis 


Do. 

1888 

C/Olunibus (Ohio) Gas Ct) 


1886 


Light locomotives 


1886 

N.O. Nelson Manufacturing Co 

Do. 

Do. 

1886 

Rumford Chemh*al Works, Pnn’tdence, R. I 


1887 

Rice & Griffin Manufacturing Co., Worcester 

ITootor & Gamble IV)., Cincinnati 



1887 

Soaps . 

Do. 

1889 

Bourne Mills, Fall River 

Cotwna 

Do. 

1890 

jP.N.Kuw,8an Pranciset) 

Painter.. 

Public Ledger, Philadelphia 



1890 

Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y 

Soda ash .... 


1898 

Ballara & Ballard Co., Loulsvillo, Ky 

Flour mills 

Do. 

1896 

Acme Sucker Rotl Co., Toledo, Ohio 


1897 

Brwdway Central Hotel, New York ' 




The Hub Clothing Store, Chicago 


Do. 


•nie Rqycroft ITees, East Aurora, N. Y 



South Ouollna Savings Bank, Charleston 



1896 

Baker Man ufactariug Co., Evansville, Wis 

win'dmiUfl 

Do. 

1899 

(Rumbus (Ohioj l^cUoa Co 



i 
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Profit dialing is nsn^y held to mean in the United States the division among 
the em^loyeet) at the end of the year of a portion of the gains realized in the hnf 
neeSi without much regard beii]^ paid to the degree of definiteness of the agree- 
ment so to divide. The definition given by Mr. D. F. Schloss* should not be 
allowed to exclude cases where profits are actually divided by a firm y^ After 
year, though the share of the workman is not ** fixed beforehand.** llie above 
list will be seen to include sevend cases which might be strictly called instances 
of indeterminate profit sharing. There is a verv considerable number of houses 
in the United States whose welfare institutions for their employees could be prop- 
erly styled “collective profit sharing,** although these concerns do not themselves 
use the term. In A Dividend to Ixwor some 70 such concerns are described more 
or less fully. Profit sharing, philosophically considered . is an employer’s welfare 
institution, and various forms of this shade'off into profit sharing proper. 

Comparatively numerous cases of abandonment of the plan of sharing profits 
with the employee have to be chronicled in the United Stotes. But a large pro- 
portion of these are instances in which nothing like a thorough trial of the sy^m 
was made. Some have been cases in which the advertising motive was conspicu- 
ous. In others there has been a general feeling of good will on the part of the 
employer, but almost absolute ignorance as to what has already been done in the 
field. Hence, he commits mistakes against which a slight knowledge of the 
experience of others would have warned him. The firm which takes up profit 
sharing seriously should make up its mind to a patient trial of the new way for a 
term of years; it should be willing to leani from exi>erience, and fully realize that 
education is necessary for both parties that they may not (‘herish unreasonable 
expectations, and may learn to live up to the moral demands of the new situation. 
The influence of the trade unions, under a mistaken feeding of hostility to the 
scheme, has caused the most difficulty to the profit-sharing employer in the United 
States; it is specially illustrated in the case of the Ara Cushman Comi)any of 
Auburn, Me. , where a very Sincere and intelligent trial of profit sharing had to be 
given up after 0 years. 

The three most prominent cases of profit sharing in the United States to-day are 
the Prociter & Gamble Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio; the N. 0. Nelson Company, 
of St. Louis, Mo., and the Bourne Mills, of Fall River, Mass. These three com- 
panies illu8trat(‘ forcibly the nght way of doing things, and their i)er8i8tence has 
been rewarded with conspicuous success. 

The Procter & Gamble Company, with g4 ,000 ,000 capital, has 30 large, hand- 
some buildings for the manufacture of soap, candles, and glycerin at Ivorydale, 
a suburb of Cincinnati. It employs some ^ persons at the works and 100 in the 
Cincinnati offices and as traveling agents. Soap making is comparatively aiinsi- 
ness for unskilled labor; wages are low for this cause, $10 a week being the aveiS 
age for men, $4.75 for women, and $3,50 to $7 for boys. After having had much 
trouble with its employees in 1836, 14 strikes for all sorts of trivial causes having 
occurred, the finn adopted profit sharing in 1887, the workmen’s share being in 
the same proportion to the entire profit that wages bear to the total cost of pro- 
duction. The first 3 dividends, running from 9.38 per cent to 18.47 per cent on 
wages, did not have much good effect on the morale of the force: so the company 
classified the men in 4 divisions and made the reward proportional tt) the interest 
they showed in their work. This plan succeeded perfectly, and indifference 
entirely disapjieared. In July, 1890, when the firm became a stock company, the 
plans were changed so as to pay the workmen the same dividend on their wages 
that the stockholders receive. This has averaged 12 jier cent since January, 1^1. 
The classification was given up, having fully accomplished its purpose; 92 per 
cent of the workers are now pai-ticipators. Arrangements are made to facilitate 
the purchase of stock by the workers. There is a pension fund which had only 1 
pensioner on its rolls in January, 1899. The company has had no labor troubles 
since adopting profit sharing, and considers the plan a financial as well as a moral 
success. 

The N. 0. Nelson Company, of St. Louis, manufactures chiefly brass goods and 
material used by plumbers. It began profit sharing in 1886 with its 400 employees. 
The company , having thoroughly test^ the scheme, has been developing it in the 
direction of codperanve production. At Edwardsville, 111. , it has established the 
industrial village of Leclaire. It has there 6 factories of model construction. The 
majori^ of employees are shareholders, the entire bonus being paid in stock since 
1890. The bonus has varied from 5 to 10 per cent between 1886 and 1896, there being 
no bonus to pay in 2 of these 11 years. Since 1882 Wjues have received twice the 
rate that capital has, or above 6 per cent interest. The company pays whatever 
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snnifl are needed in cases of sickness and disability, charging the amount to run- 
ning expenses, and it aids the families of deceased employees. A comely village 
adjoins the factories; the company makes house building easy, and maintains 
welfare institutions. The cabinet shop is now in process of booming a purely 
codpcrative concern, under favorable terms from the company, which practically 
secure the men interested against failure. The company will offer as easy terms 
to men in other shops whenever they wish to become. gi*adually, their own 
ei^loyers. 

The exiHiiience of the Bounie Mills, lot;ated in Tiverton, R. I., just over the 
State line from Fall River, shows the great importance of education in profit 
sharing. The company adopted the system for a 6 months' trial in 1889, after a 
thorough study of the matter. In the 10 years since, the directors have voted its 
continuance 14 times, as a g(X)d business x>olicy. There are some 400 employees; 
faithful work for 6 months (lualifios one to be(?ome a participant in the bonus, 
which bears a certain proportion to the dividend paid to the stockholders. The 
total iKmus is not less than 0 nor more than 10 per cent of the amount paid to the 
stocikholders. The semiannual dividend has varied from 2 to 7 per cent, the average 
being 0.3 \m' cent. Wages have steadily risen, and employment has been almost 
constant. Between 1889 and 1895, inclusive, the Bourne Mills have paid nearly 
twice as large dividends as their competitors. Tlie plan has never “ been more 
satisfactory than at the present time." The treasurer of the company has taken 
great pains to educate the force to understand the logic of profit sharing. 


Philadelphia, Pa., December 17 , liH ) 0 . 

TESTIMONY OF MR. THEODORE JUSTICE, 

Wool merchant, Philadelphia, 

The subcommission nicl at. th(‘ rooms of the Manufatdurors' Club at 10.30 a. m., 
Mr. Clarke presiding. At 3.40 p. m. Mr. Theodoi’e Justice was introduced as a 
witness, and, being duly affirmed, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Please giv(‘ your name.— A. Theodore . I ustice. 

Q. Post-offl(*.e address.— A. Philadelphia; No. 122 South Front street. 

O. And occupation.- A. Wool merchant. 

Q. We will be glad to have you proceed in your own way.— A. My subject will 
be the attacks upon American industries, which threaten them. In the first place, 
Mr. y. N. D. North, the secretary of the National Association of Woolen Manu- 
facturers, has issued in advance a paper on the United States wool clip of 1900, 
with statistical tables. It will aiipear in the Decembt^r biilletin of the National 
Association of Woolen Manufacturers. It is a very able article and it has aroused 
a good deal of criticism, owing to the fai't that he points out that the consumption 
per capita of wool by the people of the United States has fallen from 9.07 pounds 
in 18tK) to 0.7 pounds in 1900. He is discussing only the American relation of 
consumption to the wool supply. He ignores similar conditions in the outside 
world, but free-trade newspapers have taken advantage of his statements to 
assume that this decrease in the per capita consumption of wool is due to condi- 
tions peculiar to the United States only, and thereby they draw conclusions, 
which are not correct, as to the efficacy of the American protection to Ameri- 
can industries. What I projiose to show is that Mr. North's figures relate in a 
larger dcigree to the whole outside world, and that the decrease in consumption 
in tne United States has been a smaller decrease in the use of wool than has 
taken place elsewhere. He draws his conclusions from the fact that the 
American supply of wool has not increased in proportion to the increase in 
population. Without the slightest thought or suspicion that any free-trade 
argument would be made of his figures, he made no allusion whatever to 
similar conditions, much more greatly exaggerated, in the outside world. The 
main source of the world’s clothing wool supply is the Southern Hemis^ere, the 
Argentine Republic (which is commercially designated as the River Plate dis- 
trict) , Cape of Good Hope, and Australasia. 

I submit Diagram A, showing that in 1892 these countries combined exported 
2,640,000 bales of wool. It all comes north; all comes out of toose countries; 
ihere are no manufacturers there; therefore their exports constitute their pro- 
duction. It has to find a market in the Northern Hemisphere. The increase 
by 1895 had reached 2,780,000 bales. In 1895, owing to the low price of wool 
hU over the world, wool growing became unprofitable, and the fiocks of sheep 
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were fattened, and found their way to Europe in the form of frozen carcasses, 
an industry which has extended rapidly; and it is making great inroads into 
the sheep production in countries wnich are the main source of the world’s sup- 
ply of clothing wool, so that in the year 1899 the world’s production of wool 
nad decreased to 2,530,000 bales. That is less than the quantity that was pro- 
duced in 1892. During that time the population of the world h^ been increas- 
ing, BO that the conditions which Mr. North describes as existing in the 
United States, you will find exist to a larger degree in the outside world. Our 
wool production is increasing, but it has not increased as fast as the population, 
and he draws his conclusions from American conditions. Now, if the decrease 
in the wool consumption per capita in the United States had dropped from 9 
pounds and a fraction in 181K) to 6 pounds and a fraction in 1000, where our produc- 
tion is increasing, jrou can see how much neater must have been the decrease of 
the wool consumption in the outside world, where the world’s wool product has 
decreased instead of increased. You will notice that these countries whose wool 
crops have decreased are all free-trade countries; they have no tariff. There 
never has been any decrease in wool in the United States except in the years 
when we had no tariff, and in the years when we had, our flocks have increased. 
Now, I make this comparison with the outside world to show that the tariff is in 
noway a disadvantage, as some of our newspapers, based on Mr. North’s state- 
ment, try to make it appear. The condition in the United States is vastly bettf^r 
than similar conditions in the outside world. I introduce Diagram A here to 
illustrate this statement. 

While I am on the same subject I will show you, by Diagram B, how the 
wool crop of the United States has incrc^ased under protective tariffs, more 
rapidly than in any other nation in the world. I allude to this question of 
tariff beciause already insidious attac^ks are beginning to be made upon it, and 
those who disapprove of the tariff take advantage of such circumstances as Mr. 
North's statement to prove that the tariff is a disadvantage to us. I will go back 
to conditions that existed in the United States from 1873 to 1884. During that 
period the Australasian wool clij)— friH'-trade country— had increased 64 per cent; 
the Argentine Republic, another free-trade country, increased 35 per cent; the 
Cape of Gkxid Hope, another free-trade country, increased its wool clip 60 per 
cent. These were countries tliat had no tariff to foster or stimulate the wool 
industry. The increase here at the same time was 100 per cent. Under the 
tariff of 1867 we beat the world. 

I take the period of 1873 to 1884 because it covered the time that we had the 
highest tariff on wool that we over had in the United States. 

The next country is Great Britain, where conditions are similar to those in the 
United States. • The Southern Hemisphere countries that I have alluded to have 
the advantage of perennial pasturage; the sheep graze all the year round, and 
they do not have to be housed in winter, and do not have to be fed grain in winter, 
as is the case in the United States. They have a gi-eat advantage. They are free- 
trade countries, and they did not increase their wool production, as stated. I now 
take Great Britain for comparison with the United States during that same 
period, because the climatic conditions there are the same as they are with us; 
the sheep are housed in ^rinte^ and are fed crops; the crops are lalwr; the cost of 
the crops is the tilling of the soil, planting, and harv'esting. Allowing 10 per cent 
ior interest and taxes, the remaining 90 per cent of the cost of raising wool in the 
Northern Hemisphere is labor. In Great Britain during the iioriod under review, 
from 1873 to 18W, the wool clip decreased 19 per cent. There is one free-trade 
country where there has been a decrease where the climatic conditions are simi- 
lar to tnose in the United States. During that period, from 1873 to 1884, we were 
under the tariff of 1 867. The duty on wool was 12 J Cents a pound. It was the high- 
est wool duty we have ever had, and while these other free-tiade countries have 
slightly increased the clips, and Great Britain has decreased, the United States 
doubled its wool product; it increa^d 100 per cent. I mention that to show that 
with an adequate protective tariff for wool our flocks increase so rapidly that if 
they were undisturbed by political tariff changes we soon would be able to supply 
our entire wants. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is the present tariff?— A. The present tariff is 
11 cents Ver pound on the same class of wool. It is smaller than it was under 
the tariff of 1867, but is the same as the McKinley tariff of 1890. 

Diagram C shows the effect of the tariff legislation upon the number of sheep 
grown in the United States, or, in o^er words, the sheep industry, which of 
course is collateral with the wool production. The wool production increases or 
decreases as the number of sheep increase or decrease, ui 1880 we had in round 
figures 40,500,000 sheep in the Umted States. It was under that same tariff law 
^ 1867, when the duty was 12i cents a pound, and in 1884, 1 year after it was 
repealed, before the effect of its repeid had been felt upon the wool industry, we 
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Diagrax B. 

Expf jiNATiON.— Dia^rram showing the wool production for the years 1873 to 1884, inclusive, of 
Anstralaaia, Argentine, United Stated Great Britain, and Capt^ of Good Hope. 
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bad 50,500,000 sheep, the largest number ever possessed by the United States; 
and the increase during those 4 years, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, and 1884, the early 
part of 1884, l)efore the new tariff went into effect, we had increased our flocks 
35 per cent; so that in about 16 years, if there had been no interruption to that 
rate of increase, we would have produced more wo(il than we could have con- 
sumed; but the tariff law of 1888 was passed, which reduced the duty to 10 cents 
per pound, which was inadequate protection, and the effect of it is immedi- 
ately seen in the decrease of our flocks. In 1888, when President Harrison was 
elected, the flocks had decreased from 50,500,000 to 41,500,000, a decrease 
from 1885 to 1888 of 17.8 per cent. Now, the proof that it was inadequate pro- 
tection that caused this decrease in this American industry is shown in the fact 
that as Hot)n as Harrison was elected it was confidently believed and asserted that 
adequate protection would be given to wool^owing, and the McKinley law was 
the culmination of that promise, and the flocks began to increase from 41,500,000, 
which was the number when General Harrison was elected, up to 47,000,000 in 
1893, when President Cleveland issued his famous message declaring that the cen- 
tral idea of his policy would he raw material. During that period, under the promise 
and fulfillment of the M(;Kinley Act, this industry of the United States increased 
13 per cent. Of (bourse you all know what took plac.ein 1893— the Wilson tariff act 
was formulated. The f*resident had both branches of Congress with him, and the 
handwriting was on the wall— the w<m)1 industry of theUnited States was doomed. 
The fanners began to fatbui the sheep and they were sold to the butcher, and 
from 1893 to McKinley’s election in 1896 the flocks had decreased to 36,500,000— a 
decrease of 19 per cent. McKinley vras el(‘cted then, and it was known that the 
tariff law would be altered and that there would be protection given to sheep, 
and the numl)er of sheep began to increase at once, even befoi*e the Dingley Act 
was passed, so that from 1896 to the present year, 1900, flo(;ks had increased 9^ 
per cent, or from 36,500,000 to 40,000,000; and if they contiime to increase at the 
same rate, and the present tariff law is left undisturbed, by 1901 we will have 

41.000. 000, and in about 10 years we will get back to the number that we had in 
1 884 and 1 885, when tlie first assault was made on the wool industry. It has been 
a political ciuestion sinc-e 1883. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) I wish to know, in that connection, how many sheep it 
win require at the present clip, present wcught of the fleece, to supply the normal 
American demand?— A. We consume to-day about 500,000,000 pounds of w(X>l,in 
the condition in which it is marketed by the farmer. It would take probably 

60.000. 00<) sheep to produce that. Each sheep produces between 8 and 9 pounds 
of wool, taking the country through, and when we reach about 60,000,0(M) sheep, 

10.000. 000 more than we had in 1884 and 1885, we will then supply our own 
needs. 

Q. At the present rate of increase, then, it would take about 20 years?— A. It would 
take about 20 years. The thing that hinders the increase in wool is the demand 
upon the young stock for mutton purposes. The market for lambs is so good, and 
the price which the grower gets for iiis young animals is so high, that very few 
farmers can resist the temptation to sell young stock. In some of the Territories 
Swift & Co. and other large establishments gather them up by the hundreds of 
carloads. One of my friends in Nevada sold for $70,000 his year’s growth of 
lambs. I remarked that it was not very promising for increasing the wool clip of 
the United States if the ycning animals were sold and only the old ones left on the 
ranches and farms, because in time they would die and there would be no new 
animals to take their places, and in time our wool clip would decrease. He says, 
“ We all realize that, and are very reluctant to part with our young animals, but 
the demand for lambs is so great that we find it profitable to let them go, and 
this year (that was last year) I refused to sell lambs at any price.” He felt he 
was in need of them. He is one of the largest woolgrowers in the State of Nevada, 
but his experience is an average of that of all of them in the States east of the 
Mississippi, where there is a g(M)d market at the farmer's door for lambs. Near 
the towns and smaller cities it is exceedingly difficult to get much increase. The 
business, since the taiiff has raised the price of wool and sheep, has doubled from 
the lowest free-trade period. The farmers have such a demand for the fat sheep 
that it is hindering the increase. That is likewise the cause of the very slow 
increase in the outside markets of the world. It is not a question of tariff there; 
it is a question of profit. I have shown you how the wool clip of the Southern 
Hemisphere, taking the whole of it, is decreasing, because the animals that were 
held for wool are decreasing; they are being fattened for market. 

Q. Are most of the clothing-wool sheep in this country also good mutton 
sheep?— A. The best mutton sheep are what we call half-bre^. The bulk of the 
wool clip of the United States comes off of what is known as Merino sheep. They 
are very good food, but not so luscious as the half-breed. Of late years there 
have imported enormous quantities of English rams, and they have been 
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Diagram C.— iVamber of sheep grown in the United States, under d^erent tariffs^ 

since ISSo, 



Exi'LANATiON.— TLo titunbor of shoep grown IncreaHed 25 per cent in the four years ending 
1884, under the law oi; 1887. Under the law of 1883 it decreased 17.8 iier cent in the four years 
ending 1888. It Increased 13 per cent in the five years following Harrison's election; and 
dtH'reased 10 i>er cent in the three years following Cleveland's election; and iTicreased 91 per 
cent in the four years following McKinley’s election. 

"'Estimate of National Association of Woolen Mannfai'turers for April 1, 1900. 
tEstimate of number of sheep in United States in 1901 . 
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oroBsed on Merino flocks, and they prodnce most excellent mutton sheep and pro- 
duce a medium grade of wool known as half-blood merino, so that that claw of 
sheep produces a fine quality of wool and at the same time is a desirable a nim al 
for mutton purposes. ... 

Q. Do you thmk there is a large and rapidljr increasing consumption of mutton 
in ms country?— A. It appears to be increasing all over the world. The refrig- 
erating process has been toe cause of that. Sheep can be slaughtered in enor- 
mous amounts and the carcasses can be frozen ana they are no longer perishable 
property, and they can be held until there is a demand for them. When toe price 
is low, the large establishments buy the animals and freeze them. That is done 
to an enormous extent in the Southern Hemisphere. The bulk of them find their 
way to Europe. The Government of the United States is buying meat in Aus- 
toaua for its army in the Philippines. It is freezing the meat and it is preserved 
by this refrigerating process until the soldiers are ready to consume it. Without 
that modem meth^ it would be impossible to convey the meat to the soldiers, 
because it would spoil in a day or two after it was slaughtered in that hot climate. 

Q. How long has this refrigeration and exportation in that form been prac- 
ticed?— A. It was a very small industry in 1892. It began to increase rapidly 
from 1896. Diagram A shows the effect of toe refri^rating pr(x;es8 on the world’s 
W(X)1 production. The drop in the quantity of wool exported from the Southern 
Hemisphere corresponds with the enormous slaughter of animals frozen for the 
meat markets of Continental Europe. 

Q. "^en you speak of that decline in the consumption of wool, does that mean 
that the people are actually wearing less wool than they wore before? — ^A. It 
means that, but it is not a local conmtion; it is world-wide. New methods of 
manufacture have been discovered by which cotton can be very successfully 
mixed with wool without in any way deteriorating the wearing quality of the 
fabric. Methods of manufacture that were not known in this country, but which 
existed in Europe previous to 1895, have come here. Our manufacturers learned 
of that process during the free-wool iMsriod — during the period of the Wilson tariff 
law. It occurred in this w^: The American manufacturer was given frt;e raw 
material by the Wilson tariff law. Likewise the consumer was given a cheaper 
cloth by an enormous reduction in the duty on the cloth. The result of that was 
that our markets were flooded with toe product of the foreign manufacturer, and 
our mills were shut up. The manufacturers who could survive found what they 
had to compete with. They had to make woolen cloth a large percentage of 
wljich was cotton and shoddy. There never had been so much pure wool used in 
any country in the world outside of the United States as here up to the time of the 
passage of the Wilson tariff act. Then we came face to face with cothm-mixed 
and shoddy-mixed goods, and our manufacturers had either to close their mills or 
do the same, and they learned the lesson, and it has come to st^ , Jind the decrease 
in wool consumption is largely owing to that circumstance. The manufacturers 
can make good fabrics entirely of wool; they can make another, partly of cotton, 
which will look as well as wool, and wear as well— by the admixture of 10-(‘/ent 
cotton instead of 60-cent scoured wool. They can cheapen the product without 
injuring its appearance. 

Diagram D represents the imports of shoddy and wastes since 1891. Under the 
McKinley tariff there was a duty upon shoddy and we brought out only 216,714 
pounds. In 1892 it increased to 821,586; and in 1898 it was 229,583. In 1894 it fell 
off during the 8 months of the Mcffinley Act to 142,040. In Au^ist of that year 
it was flowed by the Wilson tariff law, and in the first 4 months of the Wilson 
tariff law in that year, 1894, the imports of shoddy and waste increased to 4,028,901 
pounds. ^ 

The next year, 1895, was a full year of shoddy importation, and we brought out 
20,718,110; and during toe next year we did not need quite so much and the 
imports for 1896 were 17,011,149; and in 1897, when it was Jmown that we were to 
have a tariff, in order to anticipate it and to get in enough shoddy to last until 
the tariff law was repefded, they brought out ^,505,470 pounds. Now , that illus- 
trates the deterioration of clothing during the Wilson t^ff law period. That ^ 
found its way into clothing. When toe Dingley Act was passed toe former duties 
were restoxw, or made higher, and in 1898 only 458,867 iiounds were brought out, 
and in 1892 cnly 238,483 pounds were brought out, and in 1900 499,344 pounds 
were brou^t out. 

During this Wilson tariff law period rags immrted came off the paupers in 
Europe. There was a cholera epidenfic — you will recollect when the carcasses 
were Dfuriad in the trenches— and you know that nothing em]^ the scavenger, 
and thattoeir clothing was never wasted, and a great dealof it came to the United 
States, and part of it now is being worn on the hacks of American people if they 
are training doto made during toe Wilson tariff law period. 
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Diaoram D . — Imports of shoddy, noils, waste, etc , for the years 1891 to 1900, inclusive. 
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We now come to the question of price. On Diagram A I have shown you how 
the wool production of the Southern Hemisphei e was decreasing. On Dl^*am E 
I will show yon the effect of thjit decrease on the world’s ^rice of wool. Line A 
in this diagram, E, shows the course of merino wool prices in London. This 
enormous ^vance from 1898 to January 1, 1900, received its initiative through the 
knowledge of a decrease in the merino wool supply, which is shown on Chart A ; the 
price increased correspondingly. This is in the free-trade markets of the world. 
By January 1 , scoured merino wool had reached 66 cents in the London market, the 
highest pnco it had reached until alxmt the close of the Franco- German war. 
Line B on Diagram E shows the course of jmces in the United States during that 
period, from 1892 to January 1, 1900. It is interesting, as it is a comparison 
between the London value of wool, which was under free trade, and the American 
value of wool of the same kind and quality, which, during that period, was twice 
under protection and once under free trade. Now, if the same relation had 
existed between the American market and the London market that existed in 
1892, before the McKinley law was rei)ealed, that i)rice in the United ^tes would 
have been represented by line D; but the actual price is represented by line B; 
and in 1895 and 1896, when the Wilson tariff law was in full force, wool of the 
same kind brought the same or less mon(‘y in America than it was worth in 
London. The Ameri<‘,an woolgrower liad been ])ersuaded that if the tariff was 
taken off the American demand would elevate the London price, and lie would 
get as good a price for his wool without tariff as he did before; but instead of that 
the London price diiclined a little, and the American price declined a great deal; 
and it fell from 29^ cents under the McKinl(*y law in 1892, to 17i ciuits under the 
Wilson law in 1895. In 1896, the xirice had gone \i\) in London to 19 cents, but in 
the American market it only raised to 18 cents. It was worth actually one-half 
cent a xKuind in the American markets less than the same wool brought in free- 
trade London. But in 1 897, when the Dingley act was passed, prices immediately 
went back, so that on January 1, 1960, merino wool was worth 36J cents in the 
United States that had been wortli only 17 events under the free-trade period, and 
which was worth only HI cents in the London market at that time (January 1, 
1900). 

Diagram F shows the effeijt of the decrease of wool coiisuraiition in the outside 
markets of the world upon the London value, which is the principal wool market 
of the world; and in comparison with it I have produced a line which shows the 
course of prices in the United states. 

Dudham F— Explanation and (Jommbnts. 

A corre^'t underetaiulliijf of the present wool situation ean easily be had by examining Diagram P, 
which, by Lino A, shows the etumnous deellne of per cent from the average price of last year, of 
merino wools In the Txaulon market 

In strong contrast to tins, (uving to the Dingley tariff aet, eomhined with the prosperous condition 
of this country, the prlecid XX Ohio wind here, although having sufhirtHl u sympathetic decline with 
foreign markets, is to-dav only per cent iielow the average price of last year. 

If the American woolgrower were to sell his XX Ohio w»)ol in the liondon market to-day, it would 
not fetch over 17 cents, while its value in the United States is ‘284 cents; or, in otlier words, if tlie 
Wilson froe-wool aet were substituted for the pre.sent Dingley law, the London price of 17 eents would 
now be the American prii'o, lus whs the ea.se in 1895. (See Line H of diagram.) 

In this eonnee lion it is inleresliiig to note thatXX Ohio wool in the United States brought only the 
lanidon price, or less, during the free-wmd pericKi, while It now brings 114 cents per pound more than 
its London value; and in 1892, under the McKinley aet. the American price averaged only 10 cents 
per pound above the Ijondon price, so that the tarilMiftiiig inttueiieeon American wool is greater 
now than it was In 1892. 

The principal value of the diagram lies in its illustration of the extent of the fall in merino wool 
VftlueH in foreign markets since last year. 

The liondon wool market domitiutes those of^he world, and the cause for the sympathetic deeliuc 
In the Unittxl States is without doubt the drop%i prices abrcnul of merino wool scoured, carded, and 
combtHl into tons, which is the eoiidltlon to which delaine w(K)1s in the grease are reduced, and Ity 
which their value is determined. (See line A.) 

This fall in prices In 1900 has been a soureeof great surpriat* to wool operators the whole world over, 
for the rtuson that the proseiil production of merino wools is known to be much less than it was in 
1892, the deea'uae Ixdng estimated at 30 per cent. 

Ah the world’s population has greatly Increased since that date. It was eiirrenlly and reusomibly 
believed that merino wools In 1899 were lielow their true value. 

Without doubt it was this belief in higher prices which cAUsed the advance that began in the early 
part of 1899, and which did not end until No. OO’s Botany Tops, which averaged only 41 cents in 1898, 
reached 66 cents on January 1, 1900. 

Operators all over the world pinned their faith to this theory; but the weak point in the calculation 
seems Uihave been the underestimation of the extent to which the substitution of cotton for merino 
wool had been carried. 

It was believed that this increased use of cotton would not more than eounterbalanee the increased 
requirements of the greater population, and, conceding this estimate to be correct, it was deemed cer- 
tain that merino wool must command higher rates than in 1892, when there was so much more of it 
thaaMthis time. 

How far these opinions were wide of the mark will probably never bc' known, as the drop In prices 
was precipitate by the monetary stringency abroad, amunntlng almost to a tinancial panic, which 




Diaokam E. 

Expianatiov, 

Lino A, -London valuo of Morlno wool, rared, cafded. and oombed into No. 6fl'R Botany Tops, wool dimllar to XX Ohio 
Lino R,- American prlcoH for XX Ohio reRulting from the tree-wool experiment, 

Lino C -London (froo trade) value of XX Ohio. 

Line I) American prices for XX Ohio that would have ruled If the McKinley law had never been disturbed. 
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DiAflRAM F. 
Expukation. 


Liin' C.- Loudon (free trade) valno of XX Onio. 
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reiulted from the fear of a Huropikan conflict arWtigf from the military operations in South 

Africa and Chlga, and Ismn whicblnfluenM^uropean monhv markets have not yet entirely recovered. 

The following jpercjUlklRg)^ ofjdep^ne intnelj^o wools will throw some light on the present wool 
isltuation: , • * ^ . 

y I- ' V. ■ * Percent 

Decline in London on No. CO’sJom, from Jaittary to October, 1900 41 

Decline in London on No. CO’s Tq|^ from aven^ of 1899 to October, 1900 S2 

Decline in l/^dofl on No. 60*8 Tots, from av^KMge of 1892 to October, 1900 10|l 

Decline in London value or iX Ohio’, fyom average of 1899 to OctObfer, 1900 83i 

Decline in London value of XX Ohio, average of 1892^mpared with October, 1900 1^ 

Lecllne in the United States on XX Ohio, average priaai, of 1892 and 1869, Obmpared with Oeto- 

her, 1900 3| 

'**ThiS‘i84mportant because of the attackjtfet are being matAe upon the Dki^ley 
tariff act. It appeared first in the free-tn^ papers, and these remarks are sug- 
gested by an editorial iivthe Philadelphia Leag^on Friday, December 14, 1900, 
It is headed, “Shoddy'^nd cotton masquerading as ^ool.” The purpose of the 
' ^rticle is to show that these ct^nditions are the result of the tariff; and whatl 
-nave said so far in iny reiflarks is to show that these are world-wide conditions, 
and alsoi, to sjiow how far the tariff has saved us from worse conditiohs thim in 
Europe, where’ they have no tariff. • • 

You were asking abouf^ho wool consumption in the United Stat(‘8 in tlie manu- 
facturing industry here. I will eiideayof to show that the American iimiiufac; 
turer tef-day enjoys a larger share of supplying the American people than he ever 
did before, andj will show by Diagram G how importeifcloth^ were mindi greater 
under all prevfops tariff laws and were never so little as they have been under 
. the Dingley tariff ac;t. And under that act American mills running full time in 
12 months caq make as many goods as the American people can consume in 15 
’months. From July, 1898, and July, 1899, to 1900, the American woolen mills 
wore better employtul than ever, beforejn their history. They (‘mployed more 
people than ever before; they paid higher wages than ever before, and the result 
has been that 'they have temporarily overstocked the market with woolens, and 
have made woolens that heretofore were made out of foreign wool by foreign 
labor. The result of this increased'activity among the American mills has been 
an increase from January 1, 1900, of 10 per cent in the wages of all woolen factory 
operatives. 

(By Mr. Faiw^uhar. ) What difference has it been to the consumer?— A. The 
price of clothing is slightly higher than it was under the free-trade period. 
There is a difference of about 75 cents a pound in the pure wool that enters into 
a fluit of clothes, between protection and free trade. This suit I have on is made 
from American wool by an American mill. The wool that enters into the com- 
position of this suit of clothes could have been bought at 75 cents a pound less in 
the free-trade period than it could he bought for to-day. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You speak of the scoured pound?— A. The scoured 
pound— the raw wool that enters into it. That is the difference between the free 
wool and the Dingley duties upon wool— scoured wool. 

Q. How many pounds have entered into it?— A. There is a little over 8 pounds 
in this suit. The cloth in this suit was made by Edward T. Steel & Oo. Under 
the tariff law of 1867 they were importers. In the tariff law of 1883 such goods 
as were known as worsteds by an error were classified at a lower rate of duty than 
broadcloths. This is called a worsted. They sent out to this country some imports 
and entered them as worsteds at a lower duty than woolen cloths. The custom- 
house protested, and it was settled in court that the duties should he assessed 
upon articles in the custom-houses according to their commercial names, and even 
' if this was more valuable than broadcloth it should pay the duty of worsteds, and 
the duty on worsteds was very little higher than that on carpets. And they 
established large mills in Bradford, England, and their entire product came to the 
United States under the tariff of 1883. When the McKipley law was passed in 
1890, Mr. Steel went to Washington with a suit of clothes similar to this, wd 
represented to the Committee on Ways and Means that it would cost the worlSg 
men 75 cents a suit more if the McKinley act was passed— such a suit as this: it 
is made of coarse wool. When the McKinley act was passed he remarked, “ Well, 
the consumer will pay the increased duty and I will send my goods to America 
just the same as before.’’ But he never could send a yard. The McKinley act 
protected the American market and the American manufacturer, and he was with- 
out a market for his English goods. So he picked up his machinery in England 
and moved it to Bristol, Pa., where he has now a large and thrifty establishment 
employing 500 or 600 people, where this suit was made. It may be interesting to 
you to lamw in this connection that some of his former help employed in England 
followed him to America and were employed on the same machinery, making the 
same goods in Bristol that they had formerly made in Bradford, England. When 
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th^ were in Bradford, Englai»d,1ie paid them £1 a wefeklra^B; whentite^whe 
to Bristol he paid them $10 a week wages, mord tha^ doable 3ieir English 
I asked him whether the same labor could do more work in America in 
England, and his reply was that in both plaises the mf^hinery was rnnuing at as 
high a rateof speed as it was possible to run it, and thereVas ^racticcd^ no dif- 
ference in the output, as the result of the of the same individual in England, 
under free trade conditions, and in the United States, under protective tariff. 
The only difference that he said he had noticed— which was a conspicuous one-: 
was that while they were in England in weaving a piece of cloth they had to 
finish it; they could put a man in jail for a breach or contract; but as soon »as 
they came to this country they could stop weaving a piece of cloth when they 
were halfway through it, very much to the injury of the goods, and clear out; 
and they seemed to be imbued with a spirit of independence shortly after they 
reached this country; so that he did not get any better results from the same 
labor, from better food, better housing, and l)etter wages, than he got abroad. 

t (ByMr. Farquhar.) Was there a regulation made in the McKinley tariff 
the importation of worsted?— A. Yes; the error of the tariff of 188$' was cor- 
rected in the McKinley tariff, and worsteds had to pay the same as broadcloths. 

I)i..gram G is designed to illustrate how under protective tariffs the American 
woolen manufacturer has secured a larger share of the home market than before 
by showing the decrease in the imports of foreign-made cloths. 

In 1803, under th© McKinley Act, there were $,‘17,515^98 worth of imported 
cloth. 

In 1893, under that same law, there were $30,238,500 worth of imported cloth. 

In 1894 it was known that the McKinley Act was to be repealed, and imports 
fell off bcicause they were waiting to take advantage of the removal of the tariff 
to bring in the goods, so that that accounts for the small amount of imports in 
year 1894, $17,343,082. 

But in 1895, the first year of the Wilson tariff act, the duties were ad valorem, 
and the Treasury Department instructed the appraisers of ports to value goods 
nominally to the importer, on the theory that they wanted revenue and the more 
leniently they could construe the tariff the larger would bo the imports and the 
Iwger would be the revenue; and the result was— as is well known— that goods 
came in under very imperfect examination and were largely undervalued, so that 
the increase of imports, $88,523,548 under the first year of the Wilson Act. does 
not represent all the increase; if it had been represented by pounds or yards, the 
1895 line would be much longer. 

The goods were undervalued and under the same conditions in 1896. You will 
notice how the imports of foreign-made woolens increased up to $53,494,193, and 
in proportion as the 1896 line extends, which represents the increase in imported 
woolens, so were the American woolen mills forced to close down, and this 
increase in imports represents the decrease in home production. 

In 1897 there were only 7 months of the Dingley tariff act, and yet during that 
7 months you see the imports, which were* largely undervalued, greater than they 
ever were before, with the exception of the previous year— $49,162,992— so that in 
7 months we brought in nearly as much as we did in the previous 13 months. 

Q. During the time of that Wilson tariff were those specific or ad valorem 
duties?— A. They were purely ad valorem. Previous to that they were compound, 
partly specific and ad valorem. The ad valorem feature is always liable to 
Evasion, but the specific duty can not be evaded. The duty is so much a pound, 
and it can not be evaded. But that feature disappeared under the Wilson Act 
when the ad valorem feature was adopted. 

Q. Do you claim there were great importations on account of undervalua- 
tions?— A. Yes. Wo can prove that by illustrating with wunds. There was an 
enormous increase of pounds, and yards the same way. But we do not use that 
comparison, because there are complete records as to valuation. The records as 
to the number of pounds weight are imperfect, and some years they were omitted. 
I could have made a much more forcible illustration if I had been able to secure 
the imports by weight or yards, but the table would have been incomplete, for 
the comparison has to be made under circumstances which place me at a disad- 
vantage, for it does not illustrate as great a variation as 1 could show if I were 
able to i^ow it in quantity instead of in value. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) As you show it now you really understate your case?— 
A. Yes. Now, notice the impoiiations for 3 years under the Dingley Act [refer- 
ring to Diagram G] . You see how the imports of woolens fall off. Here the 
dunes were compound; they were specific and ad valorem. But I want you to 
notice how they have fallen off in the last 3 years, even in comparison with the 
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McKinley Act. The 2 p)\) lines represent the McKinley Act. The 3 bottom lines 
under the Dingley Act, represent the imports of the manitfactnres of wool. 
So that we are importing less than wo ever did before, and as imports fall oflf the 
employment of the American woolen manufacturer increases, and likewise the 
eMloyment io American labor, using American material. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Will you please state the economic reason for making 
the duties compound?— A. Yes; I wiU. A compound duty is called a compensa- 
tory duty. It takes 4 pounds of average unwashed wool to make a pound of 
cloth— unwashed wool in the way in which the farmer sells it. The duty upon a 
pound (if unwashed wool is 1 1 cents. The manufacturer says, ‘ ‘ I pay the Govern- 
ment 44 cents duty for the wool that enters into a pound of cloth. I do not get 
that. That goes to the woolgrower. Therefore, it is to compensate me for the 
woolgrower’s duty that I ask this specific duty of 44 cents a pound.’’ That is the 
theory upon which this specific duty was based, and it was made that way so that 
the 50 per cent ad valorem which the manufacturer gets as his share of protec- 
tion was to remain in case the duty on raw wool was repealed. When the Wilson 
tariff act was p^sod the 1 1 cents a iiound duty fell, ana with it fell the 44 cents a 
pound compensatory duty upon cloth. The manufacturer claimed that with a 50 
■per cent duty on cloth he could hold his own; and a good many of them were 
quite willing to have the benefits of free wool. They felt that they could possibly 
reach out and secure the markets of the world if they had free wool. The result of 
that free-wool experiment I have already shown to you. Instead of reaching out 
and securing fte markets of the world, the foreign manufacturers invaded our mar- 
kets and took from' us half of what we already had before. So that the manufac- 
turer found that the free raw material, which he thought would be a benefit to 
him, had injured him and had injured him in several ways. The foreign manufac- 
turer took the market from him that he had had before. The great injury inflicted 
upon the wool industry d(istroyed the purchasing power of 3,000,000 people, and 
h(i foiiml he had a small(*r market than he had had nndej’ the McKinley Act. So 
that, after thi*ee yinirs of that sort of experiment, there was almost a unanimous 
demand for the retmactment of tin) McKinley Act: and the men that appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee asking for this were led by men who confessed 
tliat heretofore; they had always been free traders and had voted for Grover 
Cleveland, but that they were now appealing to a Republican Congress to save 
them from utter annihilation. The most conspicuous case of that kind that came 
to my notice was that of the Hon. Galen C. Moses, of Bath, Me., from the Wor- 
umbo Woolen Mills there. You will find in the hearings of the Ways and Means 
Committee his statement that the tree-wool experiment cost his mill $100,000— 
shrunk their capital that much— and he was one of the most urgent in his demand 
for a duty upon raw material if they could have with it the compensatory duty 
upon cloth. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Wore there many American manufacturers who advo- 
cated the free-wool theory before its practical enactment?— A. There were only 
about a dozen or 15, but every one of them, without any exception, has confessed 
that it was a very serious and costly error. I do not know of a single one to-day 
that would go back to that period. But there is beginning to be a little restive- 
ness over the present tariff by a few men who do not understand that the 
decreased use of wool is not the result of local conditions, but world-wide, and 
that the complaints which the American manufacturers are making are based on 
vastly better conditions than those which are suffered by foreign manufacturers. 
The use of cotton and shoddy abroad is practiced to a very much larger extent 
than here, as I have shown you, and the deterioration of goods in Europe is prac- 
ticed to a much greater extent than in the United States. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Has the market been practically cleared of the importa- 
tion of wool and woolens under the free-trade period?— A. The woolens have disap- 
peared for the reason that the sale for woolens is regulated largely by the taste of 
the buyer. In other words, they are largely a matter of fashion. If a manufacturer 
makes a style of goods which are wanted to-day and not wanted next year, he 
has to sell them when out of style at less than the cost of the wool that is in them, 
so that there was no excessive importation of cloth; it was raw wool. The raw 
wool will make any sort of a fabric that is fashionable, so that the cloth that was 
impoi*ted has disappeared, but the wool has not. 
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I have in my hand a table whicli is based oh that circtiiMance. ‘ It shows that 
on the 1st of January, 1897, before the Dinglev t£^ act^'wae pasaed and when 
the Wilson law was in full blast, there was on hand in the UniM States, inclnd- 
ing that carried over from the previous year, 898,968,523 pounds. On the 81st of 
December of that same year the imports of h'ee wool, in anticipation of the Ding- 
ley Act, made the supply 794,484,726 pounds—nearly dphble in Ibe year. Nov^, we 
have never consumed over 550,000,000 pounds in any calendar year. We did con- 
sume, as I said before, 600,000.000 pounds in the fiscal year from July, 1899, to 
July, 1900, but the first half of 1899 and the last half of 1900 were marked by decrease 
in the wool consumpjbion, so that the consumption for the whole year— those two 
years— would not average much over 500,000,000 pounds; so that we find on hand 
on the Ist of January, 1898, over 794,000,000 pouiias. and we could not possibly use 
over 500,000,000 pounds. The American clip that year was 266,720.684 pounds 
added to the stock on hand, so that the supply for 1898, owing to the excessive 
importations of the previous year, was 1 ,161 ,5i5,011 pounds of wool. During that 
year (1898) we consumed only 400,000,000 pounds, because the market Was glutted 
with woolens that came in in anticipation of the Dingley tariff apt, and our mills 
were not employed to their full capacity, but we had reduced Jby the 1^ of Jan- . 
uaiy, 1899, this 1,161,515,011 pounds to 761,515,011 pounds. began the yaai’l 
1899, then, with practically 761 ,000,000 pounds. The American clip for that year 
had increased under the stoulus given by the Dingley tariff act, and we produced 
more wool; we produced 272,191,330 pounds, and we paid duties upon over a hun- 
dred millions of foreign, so that our total supply in 189}) was 1 .189,^^19 pounds, 
which would swell this enonnous amount due to the free-wbol im^rts, which 
were disappearing gradually but slowly. It is gradually being absorbed, but it 
has been a menace to the American wool producer and has hindered his realizing 
the full tariff benefits levied by Ihe present duties. For instance, when the 
market goes up abroad we do not instantly foll()w, because we are weighted 
down with this enonnous stock of free wool that was left over. But for that the 
movement of the markets would be automatic, and an advance in London would 
be instantly followed by an advance nere. That was always the case until we 
were handicapped by these enormous amounts of wool l>rought here. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar, ) Who are the principal owners of this wool?— A. In some 
cases the imiK)rters; in some cases the manufacturers; in most cases the imporiers. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Could you mention the average value of that wool per 
pound?— A. Yes; I should say 30 cents a pound. Its value before it was imported 
would have been not much over half that, jjerhaps 17 or 18 cents — 9 pence would 
be about 18 cents— a very little over half, and its rree-trade cost is very little above 
half of its present value. But the cost of growing it, insurance, and storage 
has made it cost about as much as it would bring to-day on American farms at 
American prices. 

Now, I begin this year. Last year, as I told you, from the be^ning of July 
the American machinery ran full time, and we consumed 50,000,000 imunds a 
month for the balance of the year, so that we used during 1899, owing to the 
activity of the last half of that year, .5.50.000,000 pounds of wool, which was the 
largest amount that was ever consumed in the United States in any callender year. 


' Table slwwing supjdy and cmusumpium of wool, lny6 to Hm. 


Carried over from previous year. 

Ameriean clip 

Imports of wool withdrawn for 1 

consumption 

Imports of shoddy, rags, noils, 
etc 

i89<;. 

Pounds. 
ItM, 724, 6.51 1 
272,474,708 

159,776,015 

17,011,149 

1897. 

1898. 

Pounds. 

71M,484,726 

266,720,684 

99,850,404 

4.59, 197 

1899. 

1900. 

Pounds. 

:i93,936,.523 

269,15:1,251 

3.5(i,839,482 

44,505,470 
5200,000,000 ! 

Pounds. 

761,515,011 

272,191,830 

105,491,847 

;U7,331 

Pounds. 

689, 616, 619 
288,636,621 

a 125, 000, 000 

a500,000 

Total annual supplv 

043,986,623 

1,264,484,726 

1,161,. 515, on 

1,139,515,519 

1,003,652,140 

Annual consumption 

250,000,000 j 

460,000,000 

400,000,000 

660,000,000 

525,000,000 

Carried over at eiul of , 




r' 

year 

:)93,986,523 

794,484,726 

761,615,011 

589,516,519 

1 478,662,140 

1 


<1 Quantities estimated. 

& As this table is compiled on a basis of wool in tbc n^ase, there must be added to the quantity on 
hand December SI, 1897, at least 200,000,000 pounds, which quantity represents the increase efficiency 
over grease wool of the 113,058,915 pounds of scoured wool, shoddy, etc., imported during the yean 
1895, 18%, and 1897. 
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So that it shows oot only in the greater employment of American labor, hmto 
wages for American labor, but in the gradually decreasing supply of wool This 

^ 1900, we paid duty on about 100,000,000 pounds of wool, and the supply oh 
for the year was about 1 ,000,000,000 pounds, so that you see it is getting ^adu- 
ally smaller, owing to the fact that during the fiscal year from July to July we used 
600,000,000 pounds of wool, and during that 12 months made as many woolen clothe 
as the American people could consume in 15 months. Owing to that fact the mills 
have had to slow down, and since July they have been running on three-quarters 
time. So that the wool consumption for the present calendar year (1900) is only 
526,000,000 pounds as against 550,000,000 pounds for the previous calen^r year. 
But I do not want you to lose sight of the fact that during the fiscal year from 
J uly to July wool consumption averaged 50,000,000 pounds a month. There never 
has been such a large wool consumption in the United States. The result is that 
the quantity on hand to-day, in the market on the first of the year, 1901, \^1 be 
about 478,000,000 pounds as against 794,000,000 pounds in the beginning of 1898, 
when we were loaded down with this enormous quantity of free wool. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Did the changes in the tariff make it extremely difficult 
for the American manufacturer to calculate and manage his business?— A. Not 
the last change. The increase from the worst depression ever known to the high- 
est degree ot pro^rity ever known did not embarrass him a bit— that is, the 
change from the Wilson to the Dingley Act— but the oty^nge from the McKinley 
Act to the Wilson Act caused many lailures, caused a shnnEage of capital, caused 
the closing of mills, and caused enormous loss in every way. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Will you go into the question of wages and give a com- 
parison between the two periods? — A. On the Ist of January of this year, as the 
result of the gi’eatest stimulated activity in the woolen mills, the average advance in 
wages to a greater number of enqdoyees than had ever before been employed was 10 
per cent. I will illustrate it by a circumstance that occurred in my neighborhood. 
Under the McKinley Ac.t there was a hosiery mill close by whore I live, in the 
Germantown district of Philadelphia, suburban. There is a man who lives in the 
precinct who has done some political work for me. During the McKinley Act he 
was employed regularly in that mill and earned $10 a week. I found him with a 
good deal of leisure on his hands in 1800. I employed him in an effort to elect a 
gentleman from my district to the State legislature. I found that while before in 
1893 he had to do his political work* at night, in 1896 he had leisure to work for me 
in the daytime. I said to him, “ How is this? ” “ Well, our mill is only running 
half time.” “ Well, have you had your wages decreased? ” “ Not in the pay ]>er 
hour, but my employer is very good, and he is making up stock which is unsold to 
k^ his organization together, and he is running half time and I get $5 a week.” 
“How do you live on it? ” “ Oh, my boy and my wrl, that heretofore have been 
at school, are on the streets selling newspapers.” That man under the Dingley Act 
is now at work, and he is well employed, and his children are also in the mill. I 
do not know what wages he is getting now, but I fancy more than $10 a week. 
That was a case that came under my immediate notice, which illustrated to me 
the effect of the Wilson tariff act on American industries and upon American 
wages. 

Q. Have you any other (lonmarison except that of Steel & Co. in relation to the 
wages here and abroad?- A. Our correspondents in Germany, to whom we wrote 
asking for information, reported that in Germany the wages were only one-third 
of those paid here; in England they were one-half. 

■Q. What number of hours do they work? — A. In Germany they work longer 
hours than they do in England. For instance, we have a Swiss governess that 
has lived with us and raised my children. She informed me of the hours of some 
girls that she knew who were working in hosiery mills in Chemnitz, and they 
work from 12 to 14 hours a day and Sunday up to 13 o’clock. In this country 
we work 10 hours a day only and never on Sunday. That was confirmed by our 
corre^ndence with the German merchants. 

Q. Have you any knowledge as to the comparative sanitary conditions of 
employment in this country and in foreign countries? — A. Only as to Steel’s 
case. His employees live in houses without cellars under them. Such a thing as 
a bathroom was unknown on that side. And while the laborer paid higher rent 
here, he had more comforts than he had on the other side and was better housed. 
I do not know anytMng about the rates of rent; but here he could afford a house 
with a cellar under it and a bathroom. In Bradford they lived in rooms in houses 
without any celhurs, and of course no bathrooms and no modem conveniences. 

Q. From y^r experience your judgment is that the condition is much superior 
here to wha^ it is abroad?— A. Yes; none of those people were willing togo r)ack, 
and they nat only wanted to stay here, but they sent for their Mends, and he has 
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now working in Ins mill people who have recently come out and who were 
induced to come to America by the improved conditions here of comforts of life. 
I recall one of them speaking of the effect on the families. They had growing 
girls that were subject to baa influen(*,e8 where they were living abroad, in two 
or three rooms in the same house. Here they had a house to themselves, with 
a little yard around, and they found that the girls had better manners, and that a 
source of anxiety to the parent under conditions abroad had been removed. You 
can imagine, if you have half-grown daughters, how a parent would be anxious 
if they were subjected to conditions which would make it difficult for them to be 
virtuous. The conclusion arrived at was that there was a better chance for grow- 
ing girls here under American conditions than there was in the factory towns 
abroad. 

Q. Does your industry h(>re pass through the transition of the New England 
industry— I mean as to the nationality of the employees?— A. Yes; we have some 
advantages here. There is more American help employed in Philadelphia than in 
New England. The Canadian element is lacking here. In New England many 
of the mills are supplied largely by the French-Canadian help, and they are igno- 
rant, and they have not had the training. I know people who live near some of 
these New England fatdory towns, and they speak of the degraded condition of 
those p(!ople when they first come. They are very clannish , tiioy have their own 
stores, and the first genertdion very rarely improves, have no desini to improve. 
The American-boni o])oratives want to live as other Americans do, and the habits 
of life are different. They are more intelligent and more ambitious to rise in the 
world. 

Q. Are tlie pc^ople (uu[>loyed in your fjwitories here to a large extent the original 
employees or their immediate descendants?— A. The workingnifui are very apt to 
take their children into tlie mills. If a man pursues any certain handicraft, if he 
can get employment through his influence with the foremen for some <■>! his 
children, he is very apt to do it: and you oven see whole families employed in the 
same mill. 

Q. You know in New England the mills were originally started with the 
fanners' daughters, and then they were succeeded by one race of immigrants and 
then by another uirtil pn^scuit conditions have been reached. I wanted to see 
whether that same transition had taken place here?— A. No: it is different here. 
There is a place 15 miles from Providence that was an ideal factory town some 25 
years ago, owned by a man by the name of Pierce. I think his place is called 
Stillwater. It was an ideal mill, and the cottages were modern and had flower 
gardens about them, and ho had a very fine class of operatives. They were 
mostly farmers' daughters of the neighborhood. That was 25 years ago. This 
man died, and for 10 or 12 years his mill has b(‘en chwed. It has changed hands 
and been recently .started, and an acquaintance who lives in the neighborho<jd and 
who lived there before' has coimm'iited/m the changed character of the help. 
They are now mostly French-Canadiaiis, epiite different from those that were 
there before. Those that were there before' were interested in taking care of the 
property, but these pe;ople have no interest in it at all and are ejuite destructive. 
That is only illustrating the difference and the change. 

Q. Your help here is more permanent in its nature and not migratory?- A. Yes; 
they are self-res])ecting Anu'ricans. I will illustrate that by something that hap- 
pent'd not long ago in t)ie Kensington district near this city. A friend of mine has 
a large factory, and the help wanted to celebrate the Spanish peace and asked 
permission to have it in the storeroom. Th(' mill was stopped ; lu' provided refresh- 
ments and music, that there should be dancing. He said he was surprised to see 
how well dressed these girls were when they came, and their admirable manners. 
Ho never would have suspected that they worked in the factory. He says the 
American catches on, and their manners were as refined as yon would see any- 
where, and most of them had had the advantages of the public schools, and he 
was very proud of that demonstration of the comfort and condition of the 
employees. 

Q, You have here in Philadelphia restrictive laws as to the employment of 
children— a certain number of hours?— A. There is; I do not know what they are. 

Q. You have also compulsory-education laws for children?— A. And we have 
factory inspection. My contact with manufacturers is mainly in the fact that 1 
supply them with raw material. 

Q. Your experience is more particularly in connection with woolen mills?— A. 
Yes; woolen mills. I know very little about cotton mills. 

There is one subject more. The American wool industry received a very con- 
siderable jolt in the early part of the year. We found it was proposed that we 
should have reciprocity with South America— with Buenos Ayres. Mr. Elasson, 
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who was formerly a Representative in Congress from Iowa, negotiate a reci- 
procity treaty, that had l)een begun by Minister Buchanan, appointed by President 
Cleveland. He had earned it forward partly# and Mr. Kasson went on with it; 
but Mr. Easson took his facts from Mr. Buchanan, and he represented to the 
President that we imported nothing but carpet wool from there and that we did 
not produce it in this country. According to Mr. Blaine’s theory of reciprocity 
we should exchange only commodities which one country or the other did not 
produce. His facts were rather wide of the truth, and President Mcffinley was 
somewhat embarrassed by having been induced to go so far in his indor^ment 
of this reciprocity as to nave sent it to the Senate with a recommendation for 
its ratification. But the woolgrowers had friends in the Senate who discov- 
ered the real facts in the case, and I have illustrated some of them in Diagram H 

It was stated that we did not import anything from South America but carpet 
wool, and that they did not purchase anything like the wool that we produce. 

Diagram H shows the average imports of wool into the United States from dif- 
ferent countries for the 6 years ending June 80, 1900. Our impoi’ts during that 
period from British Australasia were 298,382,759 pounds. We bring more wool 
from there than any other country. But the wool imported from the Argentine 
Republic is second m volume, and we imported from there 173,780,402 pounds of 
wool, two-fifths of which was carpet wool, or 69,774,073 pounds. The United 
States practically takes all the carpet wool they produce. There are nu^ro carpets 
made in the United States than in all the rest of the world put together , and there 
is a combination of American carpet manufacturers that take the entire product 
of that district in the Argentine Republic called Cordova. Originally Cordova 
produced nothing but carpet wool, but with the introduction of the finest breed 
of sheep in the world and the crossing of this carpet breed of sheep with sheep 
produ( 5 ing finer wool the result is that the Argentine Republic produces to-day 
wool more like the American wool than that raised by any other country in the 
world. The proof of that is seen in the fact that we purchase more wool from 
the Argentine Republic than any other country in the world \rith the exception 
of British Australasia. So that they propose to reduce the duties on the class of 
wool that comptites more severely with tne American product than the product 
of any other nation with one exception. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What has been the fate of the reciprocity treaty?— A. 
Aslong as protection to American wool was the very corner stone of McKin- 
ley’s election, when he found, as he did from the circumstances, that he was pro- 
posing to abolish the tariff on wool, and that thing had gone to the Senate, he 
was very much mortified, and of course it- was smothered in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Q. It is now a pigeonholed treaty?— A. Yes; it has exinred by limitation. I 
see there is an (‘ffort to revive it, but according to Mr. Buchanan’s treaty unless 
it was ratified by the Senate by a certain day it would fail; but I suppose by an 
act of Congress it is possible to revive it, so I present the facts of the case here so 
they may go on record if the case comes up. As I understand it, the scope of this 
committee is to guard American industnes against attack, and it is because of 
that that I appear here and allude to that subject. 

Q. What IS the consumiition of carpet wool in the United States-^about 

100.000. 000 pounds? — A. We import, I think, a little more than that, and it is, of 
course, all consumed. Carpet wool ought not to be called carpet wool, because 
a large percentage of it is really used for clothing — blankets; but we call it carpet 
wool Decause the men interested in it are mostly operators of carpet mills. The 
clothing manufacturers and blanket manufactoers use it largely. Its proper 
name is class 8 wool. We imported in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, 

105.000. 000 pounds. I think half pf that is in the bonded warehouses. In 1896-97, 
under free wool, we brought in 112,000,000 pounds; the next year, 82,000,000; the 
next year, 60,0()0,00() pounds; and last year 105,000,000 pounds, half of which is in 
bond and the duty unpaid; but it will all be used. 

Mr. S. N. D. North, in his article, before referred to, on the United States wool 
clip of 1900, states tiat carpet-wool imports are 105,525,783 pounds, and are also 
about the normal consumption of an active business year in that branch of the 
industiw. But we have imported less than that during the last 3 years, because 
so much of it was imported during the free-wool period. The probabilities are 
that if that industry continues in 1901 as it was before we shall import at least 
100, 0(10, 000 pounds of carpet wool. 

While we are on the subject of reciprocity I will submit an article on wool 
duties which was prepared for a hearing before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations in case they had any hearing on that subject; but it was intiinated that 
the treaty was dead and that hearing was not necessary; but I would like this to 
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go on file as part of this snbject, because it is mainly a statement of the represent- 
ative from the Argentine Republic to our Industrial Exposition here last year, in 
which he made statements as to the excellence of the clip of the Argentine wool, 
stating there that they hardly produced any carpet wool at all. So that it is a 
proper and fitting answer to the statement made to the carpet manufacturers, 
which is on page liJi of the February 1 number of The Manufacturer, published 
by this club, called the International Edition. 

(The article above described follows;) 

The \V<>(h, Duties. 

THE HEDUOTION OK TWENTY PER CENT AH PROPOSED HY THE ARGENTINE RECIPROCITY TREATY NOW 
BEFORE THE UNITED STATES SENATE FOR RATIFICATION. 

[By Thco<loro Justice.] 

The Evening Star, of Washington, D. (’., of Friday. Deceiiiiier 29, 1899, contained an article display- 
ing in conspicuous hcadlincH the announcement that the stateinent m that issue regarding the 
Arecntlne treaty was official. 

iTONUinably this was given out by the reciprocity commission and published by their desire through* 
out the United States wherever the AHSixiiated PrcHs dispatches reach. The article was evidently 
Intended to quiet the alarm felt by woolgrowers over this eontemplatefl attack upon their industry 
of 20 per cent reduction in the duty on wool imporU'd from the Argentine, but it was so full of errors 
and miastaU^meiits of facts well known to woolgrowers that instead of quieting their alarm it has 
had quite the contrary efftrt. 

Some of the statements wen* so erroneous as to give rise to the suspicion that the reeipn.ieity com- 
mission aeled without ade<|uate Information, and hnvi* nottmly misled, but actually deceived, the 
Adininistnitlon, which otherwise would never have permitted this Argentine treaty toliavegone to the 
Senate for ratification. Some important facts bearing on tin' subject are thereifnre presented here 
with a view to eorreeting mistaken ideas as to the effect this treaty would have ufion the wool 
industry of the United States. 

The article, In part, says. " The following official sUilemeiit of facts regarding I he Argentine con- 
vention which is now pending before Congress is given out for public information mid to correct 
misapprehensions in respect to the effect of the treaty on the wisil interest.” 

In excuse for having proposed to reduce the w<k»1 duties of the Diiigley tariff net, the article winds 
up by saying- ‘‘Uoiieessions on Argentine wool were made because it was one of the three articles of 
Argentine export on which reciprocal reductions eiHild Ik* made, and om* without which that Repub- 
lic would not consent to the convention,” as though the eoininksion felt it ineiinibent to complete 
some sort of a reeipriwily treaty, even though to do so it was necessary to ignore its influence uiKin 
an IniiMirtant doTnesiie industry. 

Under the headline of "No naiiger to wool interests,” it say.s “Argi'nline class J, unwashed w(k>1, 
in London early iu NovonilxT, 1899, was worth ‘iJ cents, while in New York it was worth H cents 
afloat and 25 cents wit li duty added, which show's abundiiiit reason for the wool seeking a British 
rather than an Amerienii market.” 

In point of fact, ArgeiiUiie wikiI, instead of being worth 25 cents here w itli duty addefl, as claimed, 
would cost a2 cents, including duty, or alsiiit 33 per cent more than the llgiirc claimed. 

The same article further stuU's in subslanee that ‘‘the total import of wool into the United States 
for 1899 from the Argentine w'as only a very small portion of our aggregate importation. It is evident, 
therefore, that the profsised reduetum for Argentine w<m>1 aloni* can liavo no effect upon our market 
price.” Instead of having no effect upon our market price, however, it would lower it ‘2j[ cents per 
pound, for this reduet l<ui could not rais«> all of the markets of the world, ns would be necessary in 
order to have “no effect” ui>on i)ri<*es here. This article further says: “ The ninjoiity of the wool is 
of the coarsest class (being carpet W'ool), which is not at ali, or but little, supplied' by the United 
States.” This last statement is far from the fact, for during the past 5 years, instead of being only 
a small portion of our aggregate imjKirtation, Argentine wwil lias exceeded tiie total imports of wimiI 
from every other country w'ith one single exception, and instead of the majority of it being carpet 
wool, the large majority (or over 50 per cent of it) was clothing wmil and similar in length, strength, 
and softness of flber to that grown in the United States, and which, when scoured, carded, and combed 
Into top, is not easily dlstingulsliable from Anieri<*an wool. 

The carpet wool importeo into the United States (w'hieh country takes iiboiit all that is jinKlueed 
In the Argentine Republic) is only aljoutH )K*r eentof their entire pnxluetlon. and is only ‘‘a drop in 
the bucket,” as it were, of the entire Argentine wool clip, • 

Owing to the almast unlimited eonfldenee felt by those engaged in the w(H) 1 industry in the vlgl- 
laneoof the present Administration at Washington, the proposed reeipixM-ity treaty with tlio Argentine 
Republic, which provides for a reduction of 20 per cent iu the duty upon wool coming here from that 
country, has escaped the attention it deserves. 

The removal of 20pereentof the present duty upon the light, open, nicdinrn-skirled W'ools imported 
from the Argentine Republic W'ouln reduce protection on the home-grown staple below' the adequate 
measure provided by the Dlngley tariff net, and, irrespective of party. It is the opinion ot bufdncss 
men nil over the <!ountry that harmful tariff agitation must inevitably result from the ratification of 
this treaty and reopen i>a.st issues which have been recently determined by the vote of the people. 
This proposed Argentine treaty wouhi benefit only aliens and w'ould injure so many of our own peo- 
ple that the effect could only be injurious to (he best interests of the whole country. 

QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF WOOL rRODUCKD IN THE ARGENTINE RKPUBLK’ 

Both the quantity and quality of the wools grown in the Argentine Hepublie entitle that country 
to a place in the front rank of wool producers 

Owingtothegreatstlniulusimparted to the frozen meat-export industry in the Argentine Republic 
by the perfection of refrigerating methods and by the quick perception of the possibility of profitable 
exponnon of the business, the nocks In that country nave increased until their annual clip is now 
estimated at one-fifth of the entire productinii of the world. 

CLOTHING WOOL IMPORTS FROM THE ARGENTINE LARGER THAN FROM ANY OTHER COUNTRY WITH 

ONE EXCEPTION. 

It has been clalmeti by the advocates of the Argentine reciprocity treaty that the United States 
imported very little Argentine wool, and that mainly carpet wool. The reciprocity commission hav- 
ing charge of this treaty evidently obtained their information from Mr. Buchanan, lately the Ameri- 
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can ministor to the Argrentine and an appointment of Gnwer Cleveland’R, and the oommission la 
believed to have represented to the President that if this treaty Is ratified the Import of Argentine 
wool under the reduced duty will not be larger than under the DIngley tariff rates. 

In answer to this statement we call attention to the fact that In 1897, when the United States was 
freely importing; wool in antic patlon ot the Dinglev tariff act, and with the option of all of the most 
desirable w(K)1h in the whole world to draw from, the Aigentine, with one exception, sent more wool 
to the United States than an v other country. 

More than threc-fourtha of the Argentine imjMrts at that time were combing and clothing wools, 
and less than one-fourth were carpet wools Barring the two ca^I>e^wooI countries of China and 
Russia, we are still importing more wool from the Argentine than from any other country producing 
wool like our own, with one exception. 

The total W(ol imports for five years ending with June 30, 1899, into Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia were greater from the Argentine Republic than were those from any other woolgrowing 
country with the single exception of British Australasia, and with the proposed 20 per cent reduction 
in the wool duties of the tariff law of 1897 the imports of wool of like kind and character to that 
grown in the United States will soon he greater from the Argentine than from all of the other coun- 
tries put together. 

Some Years ago Minister Buchanan represented that the Argentine had reached its limit of wool 
pnxluctfon, but durinjg the past ten years the clip has increased faster than that of any other wool- 
producing country. The increase from 1888 to 1898 was nearly 60 per cent, ns against 80 per cent 
mcroasc in Australasia, while, through the blighting infiuence of the frce-wrutl experiment, the clip 
of tlie United States decreased over 11 percent during the same time, although duriug the earlier 

K rtoi this p(>riod under the McKinley law the domestic clip had iK^cn increasing wl& leaps aud 
unds. 

While the toinl decrease since 1896 in the wool pnxliiction in the Southern Hemisphere from coun- 
tries oxelusivc i f the River Plate ha.sbeen 12| j^r cent, yet the wool cxjMirts from the River Plate 
alone since tlml date have increased 8j| tier cent. This is ‘the sole exception in any important wool- 
growing coiintry where the production of wixil like ourown hnssteadily increased during that jierlod. 

Thi.s inerea^'e is almost wholly in wools of like kiml and ouallty to our domestic production, and 
the clothing wools imported from the Argentine into tlie United Stales are now oxiduslvely skirted 
fleeces. 

HEKBEUT (JIHSON, OF BUENOS AYKK8, ON THE AROKNTINK WOOL StUTl.V. 

In a recent publication. Minister Buchanan again declares that the ituiximinn wcxil production In 
the Argentine Republic has nearly Ixieii reached. Fortunately, in refutation of this we have just 
now eoriie into possession (»i some very important information on the shet'p and vvixil industry In the 
Argentine by HerlnTtGlbsoii, (d Buenos Ayres, who receiitl.\ came to this ctmniry asoneof the del- 
egates to the ('ommercial (\itigre.s.s in Philadelphia. Mr. (tih.son is recognlzisl as one of the best 
iiifoniieii men on the sheeii mid wtK>l indiistr.x in the Argentine Republie, and his volume, The 
History and Present State ot tlie Sheep Breeding Industry in the Argentine Republic, published in 
1893, ]v almost the only source of deiinite information on that subject. 

Mr. Gibson has opp'ortuncly contributed a very interesting article on Ihls subject which has been 
published in tlie Dieeiidier number of The Bulletin of the National Association of Woolen Manu- 
facturers. We will (piote some irnporlaui statements from this article, not only to show wherein 
Mr. Buchanan’s statements are ineorrect, hut also to show the serious competition which in any event 
the wo.ilgrowers of the United States will feel from I hi* Argentine Republic’s wwl product, oven if 
tlie tariff is not re*dueed, mueh less the more severe competition if the jmiposed 20 per cetit rrauction 
is made 

THE WORl.n IS FACINO A SHItINKAOK IN THE W(X)L StIFPl.Y. 

Mr, (iilison declares tliat at the present time the world is facing a shrinkage in the wool supply, a 
coinimxlity as necessary to humanity as bread. He states that, taking the three countries which 
to-doy lead the world in all branehes'of agriculture and commerce, viz. Great Britain, Germany, and 
the IJnited Stales, they have during the past quarter of a century ixjen the scene of a most notable 
decrease iii the slieei* stock. Taking the whole of JSurope, it is lmpo.s.slhle to find one single country 
where the sheep Jiave inereiused proportionately with the population, and there are only three geo- 
graphical districts in the world, Australa.sia, South Africa, and the River Plate republics of the Argen- 
tine aud Uruguay, where the pnxluction of clothing wisil is in excess of lix-al requirements. 

WHILE THE WOKLO’S WOOL HUPPI.Y IS OECRKA81NO THE ARGENTINE PRODUCn’ION IS INCREASING. 

In the rapid increase of their flocks the republics of Aigentina and Uruguay furnish the only 
exception'* to 'he general decrease of sheep throughout the world. The two eombined carry to-day 
over 20,(X)0/)tK. slieep in excess of those carried in 1890. and there is no indication of any break in the 
upward movement of their flocks. The present slieep sUx-k of the Argentine approximates 86,000,000, 
and thatol Uruguay 17,000,000, making a total of 102,000,000, which, at six pounds per head, should 
produce <n2,(KX),000 pounds of wool, nearly all of which is similar to that produced in the United 
States, 

Largely owing to tlie present more intelligent mctlHxlsof sheep breeding, a much larger per cent 
of mutton and wixil is being obtained than a quarter of a century ago, una this is more evident In 
the younger countries, especially the Argentine. 

CONVERSION OF OLD FIXICKS TO NEW TYPES, 

Within the past 10 years the conversion of the old flocks to the improved types, chiefly in the 
Argentine Republie, has changed 60,000,000 sheep from the merino type to the strong- wooled mutton 
type, and the climax of this change has not yet been reached. The change has been from the merino 
as well as from the carpct-w(X)l breeds into mutton breeds, producing crosssbred or medium wool, and 
in the vast pasturing Argentine hinterland (back lands), yet unstocked, the practice will continue to 
an extent which it iv imiM»''Bible to foresee. 


THE UNITED STATES THE HOLE BUYER OF CARPET WOOL. 

The wool recently imported into the United States represents the two extremes of the Argentine 
wool cHp—only a portion of the finest. But Mr. Gibson's article states that nearlyall of the hairy car- 
pet wool from Cordova and Creole sheep has come to this country. 

The present high standard which the Argentine flocks have attained is little known in the United 
States of America, which country, according to Mr. Gibson’s own words, is the sole buyer of the ca^ 
pet wool grown by the remnant of the old Creole breed in the poor provinces, where sheep that produce 
carpet wool are rapidly disappearing before the advance of intelligent husbandry. 
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BREED OP SHEEP TIM) «)AR8E. 

In their enthusiastic pursuit of the Lincoln breed the Argentine sheep raisers have somewhat over- 
stepped their taark, ana they not only And trade dull for their long, strong fleeces, but thw are begin- 
ning to hear the complaints of the meat freezer to the live-stock importer that the breed of sheep is 
too coarse. The first cross on the merino was a fine cross, and fetched even n better price per pound 
than when the fleece was heavier, but with each succeeding generation the fleece departed more 
from the merino type and approached more closely the open lock of the long wool. The Introduc- 
tion of the hardier constitution of the English types of sheep gave not only a larger increase, but also 
an improv^ quality, and the present form and bulk of the Argentine wool clip is now notable for 
softness and elasticity. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC THE LARGEST BUYER OP PINE AND PEDIGREE SHEEP IN THE WORLD. 

The causes which have Influenced this (‘hangc are graphically described by Mr. Gibson, whose 
statements, in substance, are as follows: 

For a number of years the Argentine Republic has been the largest buyer of line and pedigree sheep 
In the world. During the past five years she has taken SO per cent of the value of the total sheep 
exported from Great Britain to foreign countries. Besides this, for a quarter of a century the Argen- 
tine breeder has been the bwt known and mo.st frequent buyer of merinos from Germany and France. 

Even the United States has contributed Vermont Merinos to the Argentine flocks, while New Zea- 
land hasNupplied Lincolns from its best studs tu the same market. During the last autumn the large 
sales of Merino types in all the fairs was remarkable, and in Buenos Ayres a selection of Merino stud 
sheep from Gennany brought an average price of #.'>10 In South America last year over 81,000 per 
hcaa in gold was paid for 100 head of RamiMiuillet sheep. This is the greatest price ever paid for any 
breed and likewise was the greatest number of sheep ever sold anywhere for that money. 

A striking illustration of the extent to which the impn)V4*ment of stock is being carried in the 
Argentine is found in the fact that in a short time 6,000 stud animals, sueh as horses, cattle, and 
sheep, were imported from Great Britain, while during the same time only 2.fJ(K) were retpiired for 
Australia. It would be strange if Argentine sheep br(M‘ders, situated in the best sheep country In the 
world, had nothing to show for their larg(‘ enUTprist* and outlay. Englisii representative breeders 
who visited the International Btoek Show held near Buenos Ayres last year expressed amazement at 
the magnificent collection of local-bred slusq) present for their insfX'ction. 

In its report for 1898 the English board of agrieiilture alludes to th(' marked improvement in the 
quality of the sheep (probably frozen earcassw) sent from that source, tin 1880 only a few carcasses 
were exported, while in 1898 they amounted to many millions.) 

AKGKNTINK Cl.IMATK AND SOIL FAVORABLE To SHEEP BREEDING. 

The Argentine’s climate and soil are mirticularly favorable for sheep breeding, and the woo 
acquires a softness and luster not readily found in Enroi>e. To these natural conditions has now 
been added the competent knowledge and care of the breeder, and the extension of the railway sys- 
tem has been followed by the formation of agricultural societies, shows and fairs In every distri(*t, 
bringing with them the familiarity with the points of each typical breed and providing the grower 
with a market at his own door at which he can buy the sires he needs to improve and renew the 
blood of his flocks. 

Mr. Gibson goes on to say that the Argentine now offers to tiie world’s manufacturers wools of a 
fair uniformity of quality, claiming as high a standard as those from any other part of the globe. 

This reference to the W(H)1 indu.stry in the Argentine Republic 1^ Mr. Gibson clearly shows how 
much the reciprocity comraiasion have iieeu deceived when such ofneial communications arc given 
out as that recently published, which stated that a reduction of 20 per cent of the Dlngley duties ou 
Argentine wool will not be injurious to the woolgrowers in the United States. 

IMPROVEMENT IN qUALITY OF ARGENTINE WOOLS. 

The marked improvement in the (piallty of Argentine wools has been as conspicuous a feature of 
the development of the w(h)1 industry in that country os has the numerical increase in flocks. 

According to the July circular of Messrs. G. & C. Krcglinger, of Antwerp, at the present time nearly 
two-tblrds of the clip is wool of the first class, closely resembling that produced in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, Kentucky, Missouri, Michigan, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and several of I he States pniducing so-called Territory wool, and especially the wool of 
Wyoming, Montana, Utah, and part of Oregon. 

This cliange in quality denotes the gnuiual disappearance of the Merino as well as those Cordova 
sheep which produce the rough carpet wools exported from the Argentine— they having been 
replaced by the English or mutton breeds, and since 1897 this change has been so rapid that if the 
same rate is continued in a very short time the entire clip will be ^milar to the wools produced in 
the United States. 

So recently as 1894 the late John L. Houston, of the Hartford Carpet Company, claimed that the 
improvemen t In the breed of the old Cordova carpet wool sheep was even then in rapid progress. They 
were being surrounded and narrowed in by improved flocks, so that those which nad heretofore pro- 
duced carpet wools were changing so rapidly that even at that date it was almost impossible to procure 
a quantity of the Cordova worn suflfleient for his use in the manufacture of carpets. 

Yet the reciprocity commission in the statement recently given to the public press as official 
declared that the bulk of the Argentine wools which would be favored by the reciprocity treaty 
would be these very carpet wools now still more rapidly disappearing. 

In time the improvement in Argentine flocks will be the same as it was in New Mexico. 

In 1868 New Mexico produced carpet wools almost exclusively, but with the advent of the railroads 
came Merino rams from the Btates, so that now, with the exception of a few flocks owned by Mexicans 
or Indians, carpet wools have almost ceased to be a product of New Mexico. 

The production of Argentine carpet wools likewise will soon bti a thing of the past. The clip of 
that Republic, together with that of Uruguay, is the sole exception to the general decrease in clothing 
wool production throughout the world, and if the wool duties are it will be upon the class 

of wools that compete with and closely resemble our home-grown’pnoduct. 

Another objection is that the wools of the Uniguay district and those of Punta Arena (the latter 
composing parts of Pati^onia and the country aoiaceiit to the Straits of Magellan) , and many other 
kinds ol^nth American wools grown outside of the Argentine Republic, but which resemble Argen- 
tine wools so closely as to make Ideiitiflcutlon almost impossible, will be admitted into this country 
at the same reduced duties. 
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The very severe and important part of our competition with South American wools is with that 
imported on the skin. The River Plata is the shippinf point for skins gathered up from all over 
South America, and the wool is pulled off of the pelt in tne United States. 

The present duty upon wool on the skin is 1 cent less than upon 8eece or clipped wool. This duty 
is now 3 cents per pound on carpet wools on the skin, and 10 cents per pound on clothing wool on the 
skin. A reduction of 20 per cent in these low duties on wool imported on the skin, which is impo^ 
tant in volume, would be a very serious injury to the American wool growing industry. 


SKIRTED WOOLS IN THE ARGENTINE. 

The process of skirting— which, as is well-known, consists in the removal of the least valuable parts 
of the fleece, such as the leg and l^lly pieces, which in the Southern Hemisphere are particularly liable 
to become matted with burs— was not extensively prRctlc3d in the Argentine previous to 1890. lii 
fact, a Philadelphia wool buyer, who claims to have firet introduced the practice and whose testimony 
is entitled to credence, states that the act of skirting as now practiced was almost if not entirely 
unknown there so late as 1895. During the free-W(K)l period, however, the preference of the Uiiitea 
States for skirted wools was recognized, and Argentine fleeces wore skirted especially for the North 
American market, and sent here in large quantities, and on account of their greater aver^ length 
of staple many manufacturers prefer them to the unskirted domestic at an even price. The wools 
require no eortlng and are often used just as they arc received In the original bale. There is no class 
of American wool that can be used without first sorting it. 

Paragraph 366, Schedule K, of the Dinglcy tariff act states that wool, which has been sorted or 
increased In value by the rejection of any part of the original fleece, shall pay twice the duty to 
which such wool would othenn’lse be subjected, provided, however, tliat sklrU‘d wcwl as ImfKirtea in 
1890 is excepted. 

Itdid not take long, however, for importers to pnamre evidence to prove that skirting was actually 
pracliced in the Argentine in 1890, and many of uiase wwdsasuow prepared for market, owing to this 
te<;linieality, are admitted upon iiayment of a single duty. 

It is therefore evident that a reduction of the rates upon these skirted wools from 11 cents to 8 A 
cents iKT pound, as provided by the propositi reeiproclly Intity, would Icwer the duties below whal 
would be adequate protection. 


THE KFEKtrr DFON PRICKS oK THE REDIKTION. 

The proposed reduction in tin; duty is an iniismant matter to the woolgrowers of tlie United 
States, as it would ultimately compel an eouivalcnt reduction of 2i cents per |)Ound in the price of 
domestic medium wool. Argentine skirten low medium wtiols shrink about the same as the same 
grade of unsklrted domestics, so that botli command th(‘sume grease value in the UniU'd States. 

Argentine crossbri'd wools, spinning to wliat arc known here as 4tVs ti* 60 ’h qualities, correspond- 
ing to an American inediura in the unwashed condition, but skirlt'd, now cost in tlie Argentine 
Republic 20 cents, With 1 cent added for freight the cost afloat in New York would not be under 
21 cents, but with tlic Dingley tariff duty of II cents addeil the cost to the American consumer would 
be 82 cents lor w<k>1 of the same class and <iuallty as domestic unwashed rai'dium combing, the out- 
side price for which on January 1 was 29 cents. Thus it would appear that an effort is being made 
to reduce the duties of the Dingley Act before It has had a trial. 

The proposed treaty would lower the iraiKirtlug point price for domestic unwashed medium wool 
from 32 cents to but a fraction over 29 cents, and this would practicallv wipe out the present 25 per 
cent uiargin between domestic wools an<l those grown in the Argentine, the disappearance of the 
margin being aijcompllshed by tlie lowering of the duty-paid cost oi foreign, instead of by the gradual 
but rnevitable advance of domestic wikiIs to the parity of foreign, wlilch must take place os sinm as 
the vast quantity of winil acquired on a free-wool basis in anticipation of the Dingley tariff act is 
coiisiiined 

DISTURBING THE PRESENT TARIFF. 

Not only will the jmiposed treaty disturb the grailually approaching equilibrium of the Dingley 
tariff act lieforc it ntus had time to become fully established, and U|)on wlilch alone permanent 
relations bid ween winilgrowers and manufacturers can Ik* based, but it disarranges entirely the 
whole theory of equitable, well-bulonccd, and mutual protection to both wool and woolens which 
worked so satisfactorily during tlie McKinley tariff period and now under the present law. 

Based iiimii the fact that 4 pounds of average Argentine unwashed w(k>1 arc required to make 1 
pound of liiiishcd eloth, the compensatory duty iiipon wiMilens was arranged in that ratio, so that a 
pound of imjiortiHi cloth now pays a duty of 44 eeiilM, «r four tlnK*s the 11 cent duty upon 1 }Hmnd of 
unwashed wool of the first class. 

The proiKised reduction, however, would enahlc the yVmerican manufacturer to obtain his wool at 
a duty of onlv S/J, cents jwr ]>ound, while the compcnsalory duty upon his product would remain at 
44 cents, in effect decreasing by 20 per cent the prolectioii to wixil, but at the same time increasing 
by 26 per cent the compensatory protection to domestic woolen manufactures, or, to put It in another 
way, wiKilens would be protected by a compensatory duty equal to five times the duty on wool instead 
of the present rate of four times the wiKil duty. 

The Dingley tariff act was so wi.sely drawn that manufacturers in the United States now enjoy for 
the first time in its history a larger share of the home market than ever before, and the recent advance 
of 10 percent in the wages of 200,000 operatives in woolen mills proves conclusively that this advan- 
tage extends to the employee as well as the employer. 

Notwithstanding the temptation to do so, however, to tlie credit of the manufactuier it must be 
said that so far from encouraging the passage of the proposed treaty a number of the most prominent 
ones have already earnestly protested to the President and Congressmen against disturbing the pres- 
ent condition of supposeil security which has succeeded the recent chaos of tariff changes. 

The National Association of Wiiolen Manufacturers at its annual meeting In Boston, on January 10, 
1900, adopted a resolution speclHcally indicating their opjiosltion to the ratification of the Argentine 
reciprocity treaty. ^ . 

•nie woolen manufacturers of the United States are the only parties whose interests appear to be 
favored by the reduction in the wool duties, and they regard the Argentine treaty as a mistake and 
took action in opposition to the treaty before many of the woolgrowers had even heard that there 
was any proposition before Congress inimical to their interest, 

WOOLOROWEBS AROUSED. 

At a mwcRng in Columbus, January 11, the Ohio Wool Growers’ Association adopted a protest against 
the proposed treaty of reciprocity with the Argentine Republic, wherein a reduction of 20 per cent in 
the duly on wool exported to the United States is provided for. A committee, Including the pred- 
dent of the association, was appointed to go to Washington and work against the ratification oi the 
treaty. 
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THE WOOIXIBOWRB ACKNOWLEDGES SUBSTANTIAL BENEFITS RECEIVED PROM THE DINGLEY TARIFF ACT. 

At the third annual convention of the National Live Stock Association of the United States, held at 
Fort Worth, Tex., January 16, the president, Mr. J. W. Springer, in the course of an address of wel- 
come, said: *' Less than a decade has passed since wool sidd at 8 cents per pound on the range, while 
next year’s clip is now being contracted for at 20 cents on the much. Our sheep could find no buyer 
during the free-wool period at 81.50 and $2 per head, whereas now anything with wool on its back is 
being searched for with great diligence at from 82.50 to 84 each ” 

Every Congressman knows that t would be inifsissible to accomplish the proposed reduction in the 
tariff on wool bv a bill introduced for this purpose alone, but the same result may easily be accom- 
plished through the proposwl treaty provisions now so strenuously opposed by all tne intere.st8 
involved. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you any explanation to give of the world- wide 
decrease per capita in the use of wool?— A. Yes; if 1 have not made that clear 
before. In the early part of my remarks I stated that new methods of manufac- 
ture have been discovered which made it possible to use cotton and mix it with 
wool so that it could not be detected and so that it in no way injured the wearing 
quality. With cotton at 10 cents a pound and scoured wool at 60 cents, there is a 
tremendous inducement to substitute as much cotton as possible without making 
an entire cotton fabric!. This, as I stated before, is a world- wide condition and 
not limited to the United States. Our manufacturers did not understand it pre- 
vious to the Wilson tariff period. It is a lesson they learned from foreigners 
during that period. 

Q. You did not make that (juite clear, and I thought you might want to make 
a further statement.— A. Those are the facts. The substitution is world wide. 

Q. Are you aware? of any movement for the extension of foreign commerce in 
connection with the wool marmfac^ture of the United States?— A. No. Under 
present conditions that would not be possible to a very large* extent; and I will 
tell you why. We have extended our exiiorts of maniifactui'es in steel goods. 
We have here the raw material , the coal and the ore in inexhaustible supply. The 
tariff was so high upon manufactures of iron that capital was induced to enter 
into that branch of manufacture, and (uiormoiis plants like the Carnegie’s and 
the Bethlehem steel works and oth(*rs have gi’own uj), so that to-day, notwith- 
standing we pay double the wages that, arc? paid abroad in similar lines of busi- 
ness, we can comnete with the fondgn manufacturer in making steel bridges and 
Itxiomotives and things of that kind; but in woolen manufacturing we can not, 
for the reason that the element of labor is so large in manufa(*.turing textiles, and 
particularly clothing, 1 hat it is not likely that we shall ever be successful in (!om- 
TOting with Eurojie in the markets of the world. We had a chance at free wool 
during the Wilson tariff act, and that experiment is sufficient to satisfy every- 
body now in the busimiss that we had better not attempt that again. 

Q. You found that ex])erimenting with free wool you lost your home market 
and failed to get another?— A. Yes; and the reason for that is' the foreigner has 
some advantages over us in the way of wool supjily. Wool can not be produced 
in the United States, where the sheep have? to be housed and fed grain a portion 
of the year, in competition witli the wool in the Southern Hemisphere, where they 
graze out all the year round. Even in our own Territory, where they graze over 
the Government land, we have to cnit hay for them in tin? winter, and even with 
that advantage we are unable to c,onipete on even terms with foreign manufac- 
turers, because tin? element of labor is the maximum cost in producing textiles, 
while in steel it is the minimum. 

(Jl Can you state, to the yard of cloth, th(? relative ratio of material and labor?— 
A. No; that would be trespassing on the ground of the manufacturer, and I would 
rather not enter on his territory; but I can state in general terms that the element 
of labor in textiles is so great that if the foreigner has any advantage in raw 
material he can whip us at the end. Until we get wages down to his basis, where 
they work 14 hours a day— when we come to that we can take the markets of the 
world for woolen cloth. I do not know what is to happen to us when we make 
more woolen cloth than we consume. We are rapidly approaching that. I can 
not imagine conditions in the United States where factory girls work 14 hours a 
day and until noon on Sunday. We had better stop making cloth. Although in 
the course of centuries the time may come when <iur population will be so dense 
that conditions prevailing in Europe may prevail here, but so long as there are 
unoccupied lands, and there are so many opportunities for men and women to 
get employment which is better than any they have the opportunity to have in 
overcrowded Europe 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke, interrupting.) Is it not probable that if we had a long 
penod of steady general prosperity, the producing power, or rather, the purchas- 
ing power of tlie poorer classes, many of whom do not wear much wool, will 
increase so as to make a larger home market for the woolen manufacturer?— A. 
Thai ^ifijMioubtedly is the direction in which the woolen manufacturer is looking. 
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As I explained a little while ago, during the fiscal year, or 13 months, from July 
to July, American mills consume 60,000,000 pounds a month, or 600,000,000 a 
yeai*, which means that people have been able to buy woolen cloth who never 
before have been able to purchase such. The populanon has increased and the 
purchasing power has increased. We export practically none, and any expansion 
in the production means an increase in consumption. Ir railroad earnings, which 
are usually taken as the criterion of trade conditions, may be taken as u basis, 
railroad ^rnings are greater than they have ever been, which means there is 
more business, more ^ansportation. An increase in transportation means that 
people in remote districts are requiring materials more than ever before. It goes 
without saying that if they require it they have money to buy it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Now, while you are making these remarks al)out the 
small foreign market for woolen goods, do you take into view the whole carpet 
trade of this country?— A. No; I do not. That is an exception. I was speaking of 
such textiles as people wear. Caiqiets are woven rapidly oy machinery, and some 
carpets are exported, but it is not a profitable business. I will explain why it is 
not. The head of one concern, on the banks of the Hudson, which has largely 
exported carpets, informed me they could reduce the cost of manufacture per 
yard if they ran their niill— touse his expression— “ as tight as we can run it; 
everything humming to its utmost, and by doing that we can produce more car- 
pets than we can find a market for in the United States. We send our surplus to 
London and sell at auction for what it will bring, and sometimes it brings less 
than the cost of production; but our corporation pays a dividend every year.” 
Now. they could not do that except they found a place to dump their surplus. In 
that we are reversing the practice of the tin-plate manufacturer. He used to keep 
up the price of the tin plate all over the world and dump his surplus on the United 
States and crush our infant industries in the tin-plate Imsiness— when we liad no 
tariff. This is reversing tiie case; the g<)od8 that are ex|Kirted are sold at a loss, 
but if they made only what they could sell here they would have to run short time. 

Q. Is it not usually claimed that Philadelphia has qiiitea large trade in Axmin- 
sters, moquette. and chenille?— A. I know of no considerable quantity of Philadel- 
phia carpets that ai e exported. 

CJ. Is it not generally understood that the Philadelphia carpet has supplanted 
the British carpet?— A. In our home market. I do not know of any imported 
carpets ever sold. The highest grade of carpets, all the Wilton and Axminsters, 
are made in America— are all of American production. 

Q. Is there not a considerable export of chenille?— A. I do not know as to that. 
My business does not bring me in contact with carpet manufacturers. I am 
not acquainted with tlu' subject in this one instance, nor did I take the trouble to 
investigate the export of carpets. I do not see how it could be done when there 
was a duty on carpet wool and wages double that in any country where carpets 
were to be exported. But under conditions of overproduction they export the sur- 
plus and sell at a loss, and the (jompany pays a dividend. That is all I have to say. 

Q. Have you any remarks to make generally on the subject of reciprocity as 
affecting the American manufacturer?- A. 1 oelievo in James G. Blaine's reci- 
procity, which relates to duticjs between two countries on commodities which one 
or the other country lioes not produce. If there is anything we produce that 
another nation does not have, and they have something which we do not have and 
which does not take the place of something which we have, I believe in making 
reciprocity duties which would cover such an industry; but it ought to lie safe- 
guarded with conditions that would prevent the destruction of any industry here 
establi.shed. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are you familiar with the French system of maximum 
and minimuni duties?— A. No. I do not believe in a sliding scale. My experience 
with imports is that if there are two duties the great bulk of them come in at the 
lower duty; and there are commodities with a new commercial name, and the 
courts settle it, and the nation loses every time. I remember a case of the highest 
form of manufactured wool. This was under the law of 1888, when waste was 
brought in at the low duty of 10 cents a pound, while on merino wool, scoured 
and combedready for spinning to yam called “ top,” the duty would have been 60 
cents a pound. Machinery was devised which broke the merino wool top up into 
small pieces so it could be called waste, and it came in at 10 cents a pound. A 
number of us protested, and suit was brought against the importers to collect the 
proper duty. Men were brought in from woolen mills and run through the wit- 
ness stand by the score. “ Here is the article; are you familiar with it?” “ Yes.” 
“ What is its name? ” ‘‘Waste.” “Thatwilido.” Sowhen the judge charged the 
jury the weight of the evidence was that this was waste. The district attorney 
here in Philadelphia received a commission to go abroad, and he found the man 
breaking it up, and found the machinery, and it was being broken up to avdd tibte 
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American duties and to pass as waste. When he got back there was a new trial, 
and the Government won its case; and the McKinley law was pass^ shortly 
after that, and that safeguarded the American industry so that practice was no 
longer followed. But it only proves this: That if there are two duties means will 
be Sevised to avoid the higher one, and the goods will come in under the lower. 

<J. As I understand the working of the French tariff, it has a maximum and 
minimum duty, and the minimum duty is used with countries that will give an 
equal concession to France, and to that extent has the appearance of reciprocity?— 
A. Well, that will probably depart from Mr. Blaine’s theory of reciprocity, which 
is limited to the exchange of commodities one of the countries does not produce. 
That is the only principle that America ought to consent to— the Blaine theory. 

Q. Unless the minimum is sufficiently high to protect the country?— A. Yes. 
We got into our blunder with the Argentine Republic through Mr. Kasson receiv- 
ing misinformation which he was convinced was correct. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) A friend of mine who spends about half his time in 
Buenos Ayres buying wool informs me that agents for American agricultural 
machinery and iTnplement.s whom he has met in that country infonn him that they 
can not sell theii goods liecause the fanners wishing to use their machines and 
implements are unable to export their wool to America: and he thinks, therefore, 
that w(* ought to liave a treaty which will jiemiit such an exchange, and that it 
will be a benefit to both countries. What do you say to that?— A. I think the 
advantage to the American agricultural machinery manufacturer would be more 
than offset by the disadvantage to the Ameri(*an wool industry. There are 
2,000,000 woolgrowers in the United States; that is, there are 1,000,000 owners of 
sheep, and they will each average 1 employee, so there are practically 2,000,000 peo- 
ple directly interested in the growing of wool, to say nothing of the transportation 
of that wool and others who handle it, so that anything that disturbs or injures or 
cripples it would cripple a very much larger number of people than would be 
benefited by any increase in tlie manufacture of agricultural iminements. There 
is no doubt about it lieing a benefit to the agi-icultural implement manufacturer 
to get the markets of the world. It was that influence that worked up this reci- 
procity treaty. We found there was a lobby in Washin^on, backed mostly by 
the agricultural implement manufacturers, that was behind this Argentine reci- 
procity. That was perfectly proper and right for them, for they saw no furthei 
than their own interests, not taking the broad view of it as it might affect the 
whole nation, and they of course did what they thought was a very reasonable 
thing to do, and thought the nation would be Iwnefited, 

Q. Is it true that tlie whole trade with South America is conducted on the prin- 
cii^es of barter?— A. No; not at all. The wools in South America find their way 
to Buenos Ayres. The men who sell their wool have no choice whatever of the 
part of the world to which that wool is to be shipped and it accumulates in what 
are called barracas,” which would be perhaps the Spanish word for warehouse, 
and buyers from all over the world come there and make their selections, and the 
grower has no knowledge whatever of the final destination of that wool. 

In a political sense much use has been made of these circumstances. Since it 
became^ political question the woolgrowers there have been harangued on the 
subject of forcing a market in the United States for their wool as tlie price 
of selling agricultural implements; but I do not imagine I per cent of the 
woolgrowers there know or care where their wool goes. The market price in 
Buenos Ayres is regulated by the London and Antwerp markets, and a good deal 
of it goes there— most of it goes there. Some little comes to the United States, 
and that little is the largest part of the wool imported into the United States 
from any nation in the world, with the single exception of Australasia. So I 
think it will be found out, if the figures are investigated, that they are sending 
us already many times over the value of the agricultural implements they buy 
from us. This is a point I would suggest for investiration: Take the export value 
of agriculture implements that go to the Argentine ^public and take the import 
value of the wool we already buy from them, and I venture to say that we buy 
from them a thousand times more value in wool than they buy from us in the 
shape of i^cultural implements. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) When you pass upon your testimony as printed by 
this commission, could you convemently at that time make that comparison?— A. 
The figures would be easy to obtain. 

Q. ft is the intention of the commission to have you give it as a part of your 
testimony.— A. 1 will prepare a table and submit it at your next session showing 
that the Argentine Republic sells about 92i per cent of her wool to Snrope and 
buys of Europe only about per cent of her a^cultural machinery; while about 

per emt of her wool is exported to the United States and 9U P©r coot of her 
a^c^tural machinery is bought here. 
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(Hr. Theodore Justice was reealledai a witness om December 19, 1900, at 12.40 p. m., and further 
tesUfled as follows:) 

The Witness. The question that was being considered at the termination of 
my previous examination was that of reciprocity, and the (|ue8tion of the com- 
parative amounts of merchandise emorted by the Argentine Republic to the 
United States and bought from the United States was under discussion. You 
asked me some questions. 1 thought 1 knew where to get the exact information 
which you asked for, and 1 have procured it this morning at the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museums, an establishment that is equipped letter than any other in 
the world for infomation of that kind; and they were particularly well equipped 
with information relating to the demand by the Argentine Republic for Amencan 
agricultural machinery and with the quantities purchased by that nation of us 
during recent years. So I have brought with me the information that you 
asked for. 

As I understand the contention of the representatives of the Argentine Republic, 
it is that if we would reduce our duties on their wool they would buy more of 
our agricultural machinery; claiming that they would buy much more of our 
machinery if we would take much more of their wool; and that there would be 
mutual advantages in an increased trade in that direction. In other words, 
if we would buy more of their wool tliey would buy more of our agricultural 
machinery. 

An investigation of this subject has shown me that they export 92^ per cent of 
their wool to Europe and buy of Europe 85 i)er cent of their agricultural machin- 
ei'y. They export to the United States 7i per cent of their wind, and buy 91i per 
cent of their machinery of us. 

There is another feature that is conspicuous, which completely refutes their 
statement. We have sold to the Argentine Republic in the 8 years, 1897, 1898, and 
1899, $3,589,622 worth of agricultural machinery, nearly the whole of it having 
l)edii sold to them since we put the duty upon wool. They bought very little from 
us when we took their wool free of duty. In 1897 they bought loss than $5(X),0(X) 
worth of agricultural machinery of ns, when \V(‘ took a larger amount of their 
wool free of duty than ever before. In 1898 and 1899 we imposed a duty of 11 
cents a pound — or perhaps it would average about 10 cents, because some of it 
was carpet wool— and they bought in those 2 years over .$3,0v)0,000 worth of agri- 
cultural machinery— more after the tariff was put on the wool than they bought 
when the wool was taken free of duty. 

Now, as they bought almost all their agricultural machinery frcim us, they have 
undoubtedly taken all they need and all they require, so that their proposition to 
increase their purchase of agricultural macnlnory from us in return for a reduc- 
tion of duty upon their wool does not indicate their ability to carry out any such 
proposition, because they get practically all they use from us under existing con- 
ditions. 

I have prepared a table giving these figures, and will submit it as part of my 
testimony. It is important because it contains a statement of facts that would 
look as though the representatives of the Argentine Republic were endeavoring 
to sell us a gold brick. ♦ 

The following is the table above referred to: 



Period. 

1 

Amount. 

[ 

ReroarlFs. 

Total Argentine wool exports...* 
Exported to the United States 
from Argentine. 

3years-1897,18»«,1899.. 

$164,318,466 

74 per cent exported to the 
united States. 

8 ycurs-1897, 1898,1899.. 

1 

11,656,994 

Exported to Europe from 
Argentine. 

3 years— 1897, 1898, 1899. . 

142,662,472 

924 per cent exported to Eu- 
rope. 

Total imports of agricultural 
implements into the Argen- 
tine. 

* 3year8-1897,1898,189W.. 

i 

3,881,710 


Total Imports of agrioultural 
implemeutfl into the Argen- 
tine from United States. 

3years-1897,1898,1899.. 

3,639,622 

914 per cent from the United 
States. 

Total imports of agricul- 
tural implements Into 
the Argentine from 
other countries. 

Svcars 

842.068 

8| per cent from oilier (>oun* 
tries. 


Total yaltto of the wool clip of the United States for Uiree yean, 1897, 1898, and 1899, was $168,000,000. 
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That ifl all I have to say, excepting upon the question of labor. I will say there 
are 2,000,000 people directly and indirectly engaged in the production of American 
wool. I am not familiar with the number of people employed in the manufactui’e 
of agricultural implements, but I doubt very much whether there are 20,000 in 
the iJnited States. The number engaged in making the amount of agriciiltural 
machinery sent to the Argentine Republic certainly would not be more than 2,000 
or 8,000; and to benefit these 2,000 or 8,000 men by the increased sales of machin- 
ery to the Argentine Republic it is proposed to injure 2.000,000 Americans engaged 
in the production of wool. So, loolang at it from tliat standpoint alone and 
entirely apart from the situation suggested by these figures, I can not see that it 
can be at all to the interests of the people of the United States— the working peo- 
ple of the United States— to consider for 1 minute the proposition that has been 
made to have reciprocity with the Argentine Republic on the question of lower 
duties on wool when we already sell them nearly all of their agricultural machinery. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Does the importation of wool directly to this country 
from the Argentine Republic measure our consumption of the wool grown there? 
Is it not a fact that we import from England large <maiitities of Argentine wool? — 
A. The bulk of it c-omes to us via the continent of Europe, hut in the Treasury 
record of our importation of wool from the Argentine Republic, that country is 
credited with every pound received, no matter how it comes, whether via Great 
Britain or elsewhere. 

Q. Would that method of receiving wool gi-own there be essentially changed 
if we had reciprocity with them?— A. The American nation can not take very much 
more wool than it now receives from abroad without crowding out the American 
producer’s opportunity to sell. It we should increase our imports from the Ar- 
gentine Republic considerably, w^e should have to rcMluce the American producer's 
market to that same ('xt('nt. We now have all the wool we want, more than we 
want; we impori, a litthi in addition to tlui American supply, and if we increased 
our importatitms from the Argentiiu* Re]mblic it wouhl not lessen our importa- 
tions from Australia, because they an* not the same kind of wools. The Argen- 
tine wools are pn'cisely the same as the American, and if we make a larger market 
here for the Aigentine wools it is at tin* expen.se of the Ameri(5an producer. Any 
increa.se of importation from the Argentine Republic, is at the exi)ense of the 
American produc.er. It is not likely we can expand vei y ])ai ticularly in the mat- 
ter of wool consum])tion, as [ stated ye.sterday . It has been dene mstrated Ihrougli 
the 12 months from July 1, IHOh. to July I, 11)00. when the machinery for the first 
time in its history ran to its utmost (uipacity, that in 12 months we can produce 
as much as we can c.onsume in 15 months; so we have reached the maximnm of 
consumption. 

Q. If we have prosperity, will not the imrchasing power increase so they can 
take more woolen goods?— A. There will be some increase in population, and it 
will mean an increased use for wool. The American workman buys more (doth- 
ing than any other workman in any other part of the world, and when his wages 
are Quadruple those on the other side, instead of being double, probably every 
member of his family will indulge* themselves in luxuries in the way of woolen 
clothing, so we may expand our \voolen manufactures in that way, but we are 
limited to our home market for the i)re.s(*nt. Unless labor i-onditions are reduced 
to the level of those in Europe, or below’^ that, we can not expect to capture the 
markets of the world for 'woolen textiles. 

Q. If labor conditions were reduced to the European level, would not that 
impair the purchasing power of the people?— A. Decidedly. The European laborer 
or workin^an buys but little clothing. It takes all he earns for food and shelter, 
leaving no margin for anything but the barest necessities in the way of clothing. 
The American workingman has a Sunday suit, and his wife dresses as well as 
anybody else; you see them in their good clothes and vou would not know who 
they were. A Swiss girl arrived in this country, and her sister had been a gov- 
erness in my family. When she arrived she remarked. ‘ ‘ Is this a holiday? ” (She 
arrived on a week day . ) “ No; why do you ask? ” “ Why, everybody is in tlieir 
Sunday clothes. ” That illustrates the way the American people spend their money 
when they have it to spend; they buy more and better clothing. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Yesterday you spoke of the advantage that foreign 
woolCTowers have by reason of the sheep grazing all the year round.— A. Yes. 

Q. The question has been suggested whether they do not have to pay rented for 
the gazing lands.— A. In Australia the rental on pasture lands is not as great as 
the American taxes on the sheeii. Judge Lawrence is, or was, the president of the 
National Association of Wool Growers; youvrill find it in his statement before 
the Ways and Means Committee when Mr. Wilson was chaiman. 

Q. Your judgment is, then, if there is any advantage it is overcome ^ the dis- 
'advantages of the wool growers of the United States?— A. The United States has 
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diRadvantages to contend with in the matter of taxation and high freight trans- 
portation that more than counterbalance any other advantages. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you think of anjfthing else you would like to state?— 
A. I think that covers everything. Mr. Steel has mentioned a circumstance or 
thought that is in the mind of every woolen manufacturer that I meet. Their 
experience with the Wilson tariff law, when they were conceded the advantages 
of free raw material, was such as to cause them to feel a degree of terror when 
any suggestions are made toward altering the tariff; they nope it will be let 
alone. Many of them admit it is not siicjh a tariff as they would have made; very 
few will concede that the wool duties arc not too lii^h; it would be to their inter- 
est to have lower wool duties. But notwithstanding wool duties were placed 
higher than they ought to be in the opinion of manufacturers, I can not find 
a single man who is willing to take the risk of any tariff changes. They will 
endure any disadvantages they are at cheerfully and for years to come rather 
than have the subject of a change even broached. They suffered so before under 
tariff changes, and have seen how difficult it is to make a iierfect law where there 
are representatives from such conflicting interests that they believe we have as 
near a perfect instrument as can ever be devised. It is practically the old McKin- 
ley law with some imj)rovements, and it is working well; and while the profits of 
the manufacturers are small, and they grumble a good deal about not being 
enabled to run their machinery full time through the whole of the year, yet they 
all admit they are belter off tiian they an; likely to be with any change that is 
likely to be made. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Philadelphia, 7)cmw?)cr ;?/, VM), 

TESTIHOHT OF MR. CHARLES H. CRAMP, 

President of the [Villhun i^ramp Sons Ship and Engine Building Company, 
PhUadelj)hia. 

The subcommission being in session at The Manufacturers’ Club, Pliiladelphia, 
Mr. Charles H. Cramp appeared as a witness at 10.05 a. m., and, having duly 
affirmed, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Please state jpur full name, address, and business.— 
A. Charles H. Cramp, president of the William Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine 
Building Company. Address of the shipbuilding company is Philadelphia. 

Q. Have you any statement that you desire to make preliminary to any ques- 
tions by the commission?— A. The best idea I can ^ve you of the progress of our 
shipyard would be extracts from the monograph which we published at the 
beguiling of 1804, which brought its history down to that point. 

At that time we said (reading): “During the 64 years of its existence, to the 
end of 1898, the numbi*r of men employed in Cramp’s shipyard has increased 
from less than 100 who worked for William Cramp when he began business on 
his own account in 1880 to the army of 5.600 in the service of the present com- 
pany, and the pay roll has grown from a few hundred dollars in the primitive old 
yard to $54,0()0 a week at this writing, besides the enormous amount of labor 
employed and wages paid by contributory industries upon which the shipyard 
relies for material in various stages of manufacture. 

The shipyard has reached a stage of development at which it is not merely a 
manufactory in private hands, but the greatest naval arsenal in the Westem 
Hemisphere, universally recomiized by the Government, the press, and the people 
as a public institution of the first imiMirtance to the sea power of the nation. 

‘ ‘ The founder of these works, William Cramp, was of the true American pioneer 
type; the tyi^e of men who leave behind them i)ermanent monuments of creative 
genius. Beginning work on his own account at the early age of 23, and on a con- 
siderable scale for those times, he steadily pushed his w^ to the front, shrinking 
from no obstacle and undismayed by any misfortune. He was essentially a man 
of steady habits; free from vices, scrupulously exact in business engagements; 
methodical in the conduct of his work; a thorough and effective disciplinarian 
in the management of his working force; yet mild of manner and genial of 
intercourse. 

“His pride in his work, which was extraordinary, sprung more from ambition 
to excel in professional reputation than -from a more sordid motive. He liked a 
profitable contract; but he liked better to have his name borne over the world )eu9 
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the builder of fainoue ships, and more than once in a long career his ambition for 
distinction got the better of his desire for profit. At the time of his death he had 
completed more than half a century of constant professional work on his own 
account, during which i)eriod he had doubtless missed fewer days’ work than any 
man he ever employed. His vigor of body was equal to the energy of his mind, 
and it is literally true that his last illness was also his first. 

*‘At an early period of his career the value of the enterprise which he was 
steadily creating became apparent to his neighbors, and he soon established a 
business standing and repute universally conceded to be unimpeachable. 

“The existing establishment may fairly be viewed as a case of ‘survival of the 
fittest.’ When William Cramp laid his first keel in 1830, there were not less than 
12 other shipyards on the river fronts of Philadelphia— the Delaware and the 
Schuylkill— and they were of approximately equal capacity and importance. No 
trace of any of them lingers now. Excepting the establishment of Neafie & Levy 
and the Charles Hillman Company, which are on a comparatively small scale, 
though possessing enviable repute for high quality of work, modem shipbuilding in 
Philadelphia is concentrated in the yard and shops founded by William Cramp. 

“To trace the vicissitudes under which these old-time shipyards disappears 
one by one might form an interesting study, but for the present it suffices to say 
that Cramp’s alone survives to this day, growing apace with the city, the coun- 
try, and the times in which we live, until it has become a colossal monument to 
the perseverance, the industry, and the probity of the modest man whose name it 
bears. 

“The shipyards which have vanished built wooden vessels only. When the 

g reat cliange from wood to iron came the establishment founded by William 
ramp proved to be the only one prepared to meet the new conditions. No one 
not familiar with the shipbuilding art can comprehend the full significance of the 
transition . It involved not only new processes but new skill . Hardly a tool that 
was useful in wood constmction could be turned to use in iron. The woodwork- 
ing shipwrights found themselves practically comi^lled to learn a new trade, but 
animated by the pluck and perseverance of William Cramp, those in his employ 
enthusiastically cooperated with him and quickly mastered the new art. All saw 
that the iron shm was inevitable, and William Cramp accepted it at the threshold 
of its advent. Tiie other shipbuilders of his era could not or would not meet the 
new situation, and their shipyards have passed away.’’ 

.Among the principal events of William Cramp’s career was the building of the 
New Ironsides, the first American seagoing battle ship, in 1862, of which I offer 
a brief historical sketch. (Reading:) 

“At the outbreak of the civil war armored ship construction was in its infancy. 
Elxcept a few ironclad floating batteries emtdoyed at the bombardment of Kin- 
burn in the Crimean war, and the armored frigates Warrior of the English navy, 
and Couronne of the French navy, just then completed, there was no guide of 
experience or observation as to either desira or structure ot ironclad vessels. 
Our Government, however, at an early period determined to build the most pow- 
erful cmising ironclad that the facilities of the country would admit. William 
Cramp & Sons unhesitatingly entered this untried and unknown field, and made 
a contract for the constmction of the JVcw? Ironsides. She was of entirely unique 
design, 250 feet long over all, 58 feet fi inches beam, and when fully equipped for 
sea ai*ew about 1 6 feet, with a load displacement of about 5,000 tons, her registered 
tonnage being 8,250 tons. She was ship-rigged, had engines of 1 ,800 horsepower, 
and her speed under both sail and steam with a fair wind was about 11 knots. 
Her battery was 16 11-inch Dahlgren ^ns in broadside, with 2 200-pounder 
Parrott rifles on pivots forward and aft, all protected by sloping or inclined 
armor 4 inches thick. When the contract was signed, most of the timber 
of which she was built stood in the forests. But her heavy hull was framed, 
planked, decked, and plated in 7 months from the signing of the contract, and 
in 11 months from that date she was in action against Fort Sumter. Her 
service continued active and efficient throughout the war, including several 
actions with Fort Sumter, the bombardments of Port Fisher, and other impor- 
tant en^ements. She was a stronff, comfortable, and seaworthy ship, and was 
gsnerally considered the most formidable seagoing ironclad of her day. During 
this arduous period of her service, her executive officer was the present Admiral 
George £. Belknap, one of the ablest and most distinguished officers in the 
American Navy, who held that position imtil promoted to command the monitor 
Canoniem” 

I will state here that the New Ironsides was designed by myself. (Continuing 
reading:) 

“Though the development of 80 years has made the Ironsides appear crude, 
yet in her time , and in view of the circumstances of her building, she was a remark- 
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able achievemeiit, and proved invnlnerable to any of the ordnance of that day. 
Her framing was ^e most massive ever put in a wooden i^p, and her floors with- 
sto^ without serious injury the explosion of a large barrel torpedo under her 
while at anchor oflF Charleston. In several actions when her monitor consorts 
were severely handled and 2 sunk, her sloping sides protected by 4-inGh iron 
plating laid upon 14 inches of solid timber backing, constancy deflected the ene- 
my’s shot, and the only injury she received in more than 20 oattles was that of 
having a port shutter carried away. 

“ The most conspicuous service of the New Ironsides was in the bombardment 
of Fort Fisher, January 13 and 15, 1865, and it. was also her last heavy engage- 
ment. She had been continuously at sea for over 2 years at that date, and all 
the time in Southern waters, but being coppered she escaped the foiiling to which 
iron-bottomed ships are subject, and her cruising and maneuvering efficiency was 
never greater than at Fort Fisher. Her station there was on the left of the ‘ * inner 
line,” composed, besides herself, of the double-turreted monitor Monadnock, and 
the single-turreted monitors Saugus, Canonicus, and Mahopae. The Irousides 
anchor^ about 600 yards from the middle bastion of the fort, in which were 
mounted 2 150-pounder Armstrong rifles. As these guns were much more power- 
ful than any of the ordnance which the Iroumdes had encountered at Charles- 
ton or Savannah, it was feared that she would suffer. But she withstood tlie 150- 
pounder Armstrongs as well as she had the 10-inch Columbiads and 7-inch Brooke 
rifles of the Charleston and Savannah defenses, and hold her station to the end 
without serious injury: finally dismomiting 1 of the Armstrongs and silencing 
the other with her battery of 11-inch smoothbores. It is worthy of note that the 
combat between the Ironsides and Fort Fisher was at the closest range ever 
attempted by a cruising ship against a land fortification. 

“ No ship of the war-time Navy saw more active service, and none was in action 
as many times as the Ironsides. In 1866, while lying in ordinary at League Island, 
she took fire and burned to the water’s edge, when she sank; having made an 
imperishable place in our history as the pioneer seagoing armored battle ship of 
the American Navy.*’ 

In 1872-73 the four vessels forming the original American lino were built, of 
which ships I also offer a short history. (Reading:) 

“ In 1870 there was a considerable revival of national spirit in an effort to regain* 
the position of a maritime commercial power which our country had lost through 
the civil war. The immediate upshot of this movement was the formation of the 
American Steamship Company, and the construction, by the Cramp Company, of 
four steamships, known as the Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. There 
were at that time indications that the policy of the (General Government toward 
the national merchant marine would be liberal, and it is probable that these indi- 
cations had some bearing upon the action of the American Steamship Company; 
but, if so, the policy was altered too soon to realize any benefit, and its subsequent 
career presented the aspect of an unequal and, of course, unsuccessful contest 
between an unaided American private enterprise and British competitors backed 
by all the resources of their powerful Government. 

“ The 4 ships of the American line were commissioned in 1872-73. They are 
857 feet long over all and 343 feet bettpen perpendiculars; 43 feet beam, with a 
tonnage depth of 24 feet. United Stat^measurement, and their gross renster is 
3,126 tons. They were powered with 2 cylinder compound engines, having pis- 
ton diameters of 48 ana 90 inches, with 48-inch stroke, and, carrying 65 pounds 
steam pressure, they developed about 2,000-horsepower, which gave them an aver- 
age speed of 14 knots.” 

These ships excelled the speed of the City of Brussels, which was the fastest 
vessel crossing the Atlantic at that time. She burned 1 ,000 tons of coal on the 
trip, while the American ships burned less than 500 tons. The Brussels had 100 
men in the fire room and the American had 37 only. These economies were the 
result of the introduction of the compound engines. ( Continued reading) : 

' * They made 8-day trips, and for a time attracted their share of the trans-Atlantic 
ti'affic; but, as already intimated, they succumbed at length to the competition of 
their subsidized British rivals, and ultimately passed under the conftol of the 
International Navigation Company, by whom they have been considered worth 
reequipment with new triple-expansion engines after 20 years of continuous 
service. These ships, though not so large or so hi^h powered as some contempo- 
ra^ vessels, emlxMiied the best ship-building practice of ttieir date as to material 
and workmanship, and are still creditable specimens of American ship-building 
skill 20 years ago, as well as of first-rate efficiency in their class. 

Suffice to say that, for more than 2 decades, they have had the melancholy 
distinction of being the only merchant steamships to show the Stars and Stripes 
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regularly in the portR of Western Europe, and in the 300 and odd passages that 
each of them has made, their performance has invariably been excellent. At any 
rate, though overshadowed in size and distanced in speed by later products of the 
fierce competition which has followed their advent, the 4 “American ships” have 
served to tide the name of the American merchant marine over a score of drea^ 
and disheai-tening years; and now, in the dawn of a brighter epoch, they remain 
sturdy links, (connecting the promise of the future with the glories of the past. 
It has been no (easy errand to keep the American flag flutt.ering on a North Atlan- 
tic steamship sintce 1872; but these 4 ships have dc^ne it, and we feel that, in the 
present reawakening of our national maritime spirit, the great public will at least 
pardon the pri(le we naturally take in them as part of the work of our establish- 
ment.” 

Now, at the time we contracted for these 4 ships, the foreign steamship com- 
panies abroad increased their output of new ships at once, and of ships a meat 
(hjal larger than had been the practice of building. Every individual line built 
new ships, all faster and larger, so that when the American shins were started and 
by the time they had made 1 or 2 voyages the freights had fallen more than one- 
half— more than two-thirds of what they were before the contract was made for 
the building of thestc ships. This was due to the foreign lines adding double their 
number of ships and also doubling the size. They have been increasing in these 
particulars ever siiKce. The introduction of these ships was the beginning of the 
great increase. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.arke.) That was what year?— A. That was in 1870. 

Q. (By Mr. FAiigunAit.) The statement you are making now reaches down to 
1893, particularly. What is the subsecpient hi.story?— A. From the end of 1893 to 
the present tiuKc wtc have built and are now building hulls from No. 270 to No. 
314, inclusive, 41 ships. 

I off(u* now a tabltc of these ships, giving the tonnage in each (case. It would l)e 
somewhat misleading, however, to sum these tonnages, because in the merchant 
vessels it is registry tons and in ships of war it is displacement tons. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Can you briefly describe the difference between registry 
tons and displacement tons?— A. Displacement bms are used in warship ])ractice 
an(l represent the weight of water actually disjAaced by the hull. If a ship was 
put into a pair of scales and would weigh 10,000 tons, it would displace exactly 

10.000 tons of water; but tonnage as appli(*d to merchant vessels is the internal 
capacity. The internal capacity of the vtessed is ascertained, and this is called 
tons— tons measurement, not tons weight. 

Q, (By Mr. Litchman.) What would be the comparison between tons registry 
and tons displacement?— A. Tons r(‘gistry is always a great deal less. For 
instance, wo are now building 2 ships for th(c American Line that will displace 

19.000 tons, but will not have a gross registry tonnage of over 12,500 or 13,000. 
They are not measured yet. 

Q. Will you explain the difference between gross tons and registry tons?— A. 
Gross tons are registry tons. There is also a further registry called net tons, and 
the difference l>etween gross tons and net tons is that the spaces taken up by the 
boilers ami engines are deducted from the entire internal (capacity of the ship. 

Gross tons represent the internal c^^|pk;ity of the ship in what are called 
measured tons. 

(The table above referred to follows.) 

List of vessels built by the Williavi Cramp and Sons Company since date of 
delivery, ana tonnage. 


Hull 

No. 


Name. 


270 

271 
273 

•m 

276 
270 

277 

278 


281 

286 

286 


ludiana (U. S. battle .ship) 

MassaehiiHelts (U.S. battle ship) 

MlnneatJOlls (U. 8. cruiser) 

Columbia (yacht) 

Brooklyn (U. 8. cruiser) 

Iowa (U. 8. battleship) 

St. Ltmls (trans- Atlantic ) .... 

St. Paul (tmns-Atlantlc) 

Lebanon 

Comanche 

Thespia (yacht) 

Curacoa 

Tamaqua (tug) 


Tonnage, 


Gross. 


Net. 


Date of 
delivery. 


no, 388 
110,388 
18,000 
380 
19,216 
111,363 
11,629.21 
11,648.80 
1,485.98 

8.202.44 
311.74 

1.503.44 
664.41 


Nov. 

June 

Dec. 

190 Sept. 

Dec. 

June 

5,893.73 ; May 


5,874.14 

1,167.73 

2,073.22 

170.04 

895.21 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Feb. 


20.1896 

10.1896 

18.1894 

28.1893 
1,1896 

16.1897 
26,1896 

29.1895 

80.1894 

1.1895 

30.1895 

9.1895 

10.1896 


} Tone displacement. 
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lAd of vessels built bp the WilUam Cramp and Sons Company sinee 1893, date of 
ddivery, and fonnoge— Contiiined, 


Atlanta 2,094.60 

McCulloch (revenue cutter) 

Plttsbuix (ferryboat) 1,273.41 

Alabama (U. S. battle ship) . . 1 11, 600 

Kaaagi (Japanese cruiser) 1 6, 800 

Miami 1,741.20 

Dorothea (yacht) 433. 18 

Havana 6,667 

Mexico 5,667 

Admiral Dewey 2,104 

Admiral Sampson 2, 104 

Admiral Schley 2,104 

Admiral Farraiut 2, 104 

Retvisan ( Rusrian battle ship) n2, 600 

Variaff ( Russian cruiser) * 6, 600 

Maine (U. 8. battle ship) * 13, 000 

Morro Castle 6,004 

Sierra 5, 989 

Sonoma 6,263 

Ventura 6,263 

(Pontoon) 

(Caisson) 

Esperanza i'5,000 

Monterey ->5,000 

Kroonland 9 16,000 

Finland 215,000 

Clyde Line *2,200 

do *2,200 


May 28,1896 
Deo. 16,1897 
Dec. 81,1896 
Oct. 16,1900 
Nov. 2,1808 
Nov. 80,1897 
June 8,1896 
Jan. 26,1809 
June 7,1899 
Nov. 22,1898 
Dec. 1,1808 
Dec. 14,1898 
Dec. 27,1898 
Building. 
Finish^. 
Building. 
Nov. 1,1900 
Nov. 11,1900 
Nov. 16,1900 
Building. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


1 Tons displacement. 


The St. Louis and the St. I\iul were 2 ships for the International Line. They 
were the first 2 ships built to carrjr the flag across the Atlantic Ocean since the 
4 American ships I spoke of, built in 1870. They are now running. 

The Havana and Mexico are 2 very large steamers running between New 
York and Habana now. They are steamers, and larger than the old American 
ships I spoke of, the Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, and Pennsylvania. They are also 
faster by 5 knots; they make between 18 and 20 knots and the others about 14. 
This will mve you an idea of the growth of the coastwise ships. 

Admirals Dewey, Sampson, Schley, and Farragut, are 4 ships belonging to the 
American Fruit Company. They are 2,104 tons. 

The Retmzan is a Russian battle ship, which is now overboard and receiving her 
boilers and en^nes. She will be the fastest battle ship in the world. 

The Variag is getting ready to sail. She is the fastest cruiser up to this time 
afloat. She is beyond the pale of comparison in her speed-over 28 knots for 12 
hours under natural draft easily. There has nothing yet approached that speed 
under those conditions. 

The Maine, United States battle ship, is on the stocks. She will be 18,000 tons. 
* The Morro Castle, for the Habana Line, is still longer than the Havana and 
Mexico. She is 6,000 tons gross. 

The Sierra, the Sonoma, and the Ventura are for the Australian Line, between 
San Francisco and Australia. The Ventura is getting ready to go away. The 
Sierra and Sonoma have gone, and the Ventura -^1 start in aoout a week. They 
are about 6,000 tons and are to make fast time between San Francisco and 
Australia. 

We have 2 others for the Ward Line between Cuba and New York, called 
the Esperanza and Monterey, of 5,000 tons gross. 

The Kroonland and Finland, of 16,000 tons gross, are building for the American 
Line. 

Numbers 818 and 314 are 2 coastwise ships for the Clyde Line. They are 
2,200 tons gross. They are the last. 

In conclusion, I offer a short r4sum4 of the history of Philadelphia shipbuilding 
as a whole: 

(Beading:) ** Shipbuilding has been a prime industry of Philadelphia since the 
foundation of the city. During the colonial period no adequate records were 
k^, but from tradition and from private documents it is known* that Penn him> 
self began to promote shipbuilding within a few years after his settlement here. 

876a— VOL 2 26 
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Of course, the earlier construction was not important, though it is known that 
vessels large enough for thecoastinj^ and West India trades were built within the 
present water front of the city during the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 
Tradition places the locality of the first shipyard in the vicinity of the present 
foot of South street. However, as a topic of general modem interest, shipbuild- 
ing in Philadelphia may be dated at the close of the War of Independence. That 
war had left the colonies entirely destitute of shipping. 

“ It is worth while to remark, as a tribute to the sturdy patriotism of the First 
Congress, that with every temptation to buy ships abroad, with domestic ship- 
building paralvzed, and with commerce languishing for want of vessels, the third 
act approved by President Washin^n prohibited the registry of foreign-built 
vessels; and this act, as amended and enlarged December 31, 1792, now forms the 
basis of the navigation laws of the United States. During the period between 
the practical end of the Revolutionary war and the assembling of the first Fed- 
eral Congress— that is to say . from 1781 to 1790-;-the defense acts of the Continentel 
Congress remained in effect, and these permitted registry of foreign-built ships 
only when condemned as prizes of war. The records for that period are imper- 
fect, but they show the constniction of at least 162 vessels in Philadelphia ship- 
yards, aggregating 18.000 tons register, or an average of about 110 tons. Except- 
ing the Alliance, a frigate presented to the King of France in 1784, which was of 
732 tons, no ship larger than 300 tons was built at Philadelphia prior to 1790. 

“From 1790 till the outbreak of the war of 1812, Philadelimia easily led the 
country in shipbuilding, particularly in regard to the size and quality of the ships 
built. During those times even the whalemen of New Bedford and Nantucket, 
with New England shipyards alongside their own wharves, often came to Phila- 
delphia to get their ships built. The shipbuilding supremacy of Philadelphia at 
this time was due i)artly to the excellent quality and weat quantity of timber in 
the region tributary to tier, and partly to the skill and aptitude which her ship- 
wrights had inherited from the colonial times. 

“ it was during this period also that Philadelphia inaugurated the era of steam 
navigation by building for John Fitch the first American steamboat, which, in 
1790, began regular trips between this city and Trenton, taking a day for it each 
way. A chronicler of that time says that ‘ the boat is a pleasanter vehicle than 
the mail coach, because of its freedom from jolt and jar, but it is not so expedi- 
tious.’ A second steamboat was launched in 1791 about at the present foot of 
Palmer street, but when nearly completed was driven from its moorings by a 
storm and wrecked on Pettys Island. This bankrupted Fitch and his backers, 
and steam navigation on the Delaware languished for several years. However, 
the name of Fitch's boat, the Perseverance, lived after her, and has become the 
motto of Philadelphia shipbuilders. 

“In 1809 another steamboat line was established to run between Philadelphia 
and Trenton. This was successful, and steam navigation on the Delaware has 
since been uninterrupted. This incident is mentioned here in its chronological 
order as part of the shipbuilding history of the city, but, of course, it was many 
years before steam shipping began to cut any important figure in the sum total 
of output. 

“The first decade of the present century emphasized the supremacy of Phila- 
delphia in naval architecture. Baltimore, Boston, and New York, in the order 
named, struggled along during this period, but far in the rear; so much so that 
Philadelphia const intly built East Indiamen for Boston merchants, Atlantic 
packets for the New Yorkers, and coasters and coffee ships for the Baltimore 
trade, taking the cream of shipbuilding orders away from the shipyards of those 
ports by simple dint of superior skill and economy. One Philadelphia ship, the 
Rebecca Sims, of 500 tons, built at Kensington in 1801, made about 100 Atlantic 
passages between that date and 1823, and then, being sold to a New Bedford firm 
for whaling service, made 11 round-the-world sperm and right-whaling voy- 
ages until 1862, when she was bought by the United States and used as a coaling 
ship for the blockading squadron off Cnarleston in 1862. After some service in 
this cap^ity the good old ship was scuttled and sunk in Morris Island Channel 
to close it against blockade runners. The quality of the Rebecca Sims as a sample 
of Philadelphia shipbuilding may be inferred from the fact that in May, 1807, she 
left the capes of the Delaware, and in 14 days hauled up to her wharf at Liver- 
pool, ‘ without once shivering her topsails,’ as sailors say. That was 86 years 
ago, but the old Rebecca Sims still holds the sailing record between Cape Hen- 
lopen and the Mersey, and probably will hold it forever. 

“ In a paper of more extensive scope than this one it would be a pleasant task 
to recall in some detail the glories of Philadelphia shipbuilding during this period, 
but the conditions of space forbid it here. 
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“After the war of 1812 ensued a long period of depression in all trades and 
industries, which the shipyards of Philadelphia shared, though the enterprise of 
her builders found some relief in the construction of a very considerable tonnage 
for foreign account. 

“ This embraced both merchant ships and men-of-war, and included one line- 
' of -battle ship, which was sold in 1826 to the Emperor Nicholas, of Russia. At 
this time the depletion of forests in Great Britain oegan to tell on shipbuilding in 
that country, and in 1830 two Philadelphia ships, originally built for the China 
trade, of 1,800 and 1,540 tons, respectively, were purchased by the English East 
India Company. This raised a gi-eat fuss in Ei^fand, and resulted in action by 
the board of trade which effectually closed the British market to American built 
ships, the British authorities resolutely insisting that their merchants must have 
their ships built in England, even though they had to imi)ort almost every foot of 
timber used in their construction. 

“ What may fairly bo termed the modem epoch of Philadelphia shipbuilding 
began about 1830. Her supremacy in all the arts pertaining to naval architecture 
had by that time become so well established and so universally admitted, even by 
cities which had hitherto pretended to some sort of rivalry, that the question of 
the future w’as simply that of holding her own. 

“ When the great transition came from wood to iion and from canvas to steam, 
the old shipyards succumbed one by one until about 1870 William Oamp and his 
sons found that the task of perpetuating the shipbuilding supremacy of Phila- 
delphia in the new era practically devolved upon them. How they performed 
this task, and how deep and broad they laid the foundations of the shipyard that 
bears their name, such ships as the Neiv York, Columbia, and Indiana, and the 
new Atlantic, liners, may testify. In the 63 years of its existence this shipyard 
has gi\en to commerce and to the public, service 269 ships and now has 13 more 
in various stages of construction; and in the 23 years that have elapsed since the 
incorporating of a marine engine plant with the shipyard 141 en^nesof every 
description and capacity, up to about 10.000 indicated horsepower, have been its 
output. 

“ The tendency to augment the size and power of steamships has now doubtless 
approached the maximum of commercial practicability, but it has already reached 
a stage at which the small shipyard, except for special construction, such as tugs, 
yachts, and river craft, is necessarily a thing of the past, and the 14 busy yards 
which were the pride of Philadelphia 60 years ago will never be seen again. 

“ It may be remarked that some persons entertain the belief that the predomi- 
nance of Philadelphia in shipbuilding is of recent date and due largely to the 
radical changes in material and conditions of construction. The reverse is true. 
There has never been a dajr from 1710 to 1893 when Philadelphia was not in the 
lead in everything pertaining to naval architecture, and since the advent of the 
steam era, in marine engineering. In the old days Baltimore sometimes rose to 
the dignity of what sporting people call a ‘ pretty good second,’ and New York 
has undergone occasional brief spasms of shipbuilding activity, but the career of 
Philadelphia has been steady, her progress consecutive, and the rank she enjoys 
to-day of the first shipbuilding city of the Western Hemitqihere and second to 
none in the world so far as importance and quality of output are concerned, is 
simply that which she has honestly earned in nearly 2 centuries of steadfast 
dilligence and patient skill.” 

Q. (By Mr. Parquhar.) You have built two of the fastest ships of the 
International Line, and you built the four freighters or partly passenger ships in 
1872. What else have you built for any lines between the united States and 
Europe?— A. Those four are the only ships that carried the American flag across 
the Atlantic Ocean since 1870. Up to the time of the St. Louin and St. Paul, 
these, with the JVimand New York, make eight ships now carrying the American 
flag in the North Atlantic. 

Q. Now the main part of your shipbuilding seems to have been for the Govern- 
ment in its naval equipment. What proportion has your yard turned out in the 
coastwise shipbuilmng in this country?— A. At least one-third, maybe more. Of 
course I would have to look that up. 

Q. How long is it since shipbuilding was started on the Pacific coast— that is, 
of any large dimensions?— A. That was duri^ Mr. Cleveland’s first term. 

Q. 1^ to 1890?— A. Yes; the Union Iron Works, which were building mining 
machinery, then got some contracts from the Government and have been busy 
ever since. 

Q. Are any of the Eastern yards now building for the Pacific trade?— A. Well, 

I think the Newport News Company , which was owned by Mr. Huntin^on before 
he died, commenced to build and is now building two very large ships for the 
Pacifle very large; something like 15,000 tons. 
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Q. Other Pacific Mail boats were furnished from Eastern yards?— A. Yes. The 
Nei^rt News Company is on this side, and lately some vessels have been built 
for Cnarles R. Flint’s Company for the Hawaiian trade. Three vessels are being 
built at Chester, and a number of vessels are being built elsewhere for the trade 
on the Pacific, I think, between our Western coast and Hawaii. 

Q. With the exception of the vessels that can reach re^ster by being partially 
wrecked and repaired in this country, are there any foreign ships that enter into 
the coastwise trade of the United States?— A. I can’t now. A very correct 
table has been prepared by Mr. Samuel McDonald of this city, of all those vessels 
teken in. The best paper on that subject was written by him a short time ago. 

Q. Well, is it safe to say, with the exception of those that become registered 
under the Wrecking disability act, that all ships in the coastwise trade in this 
country are built in American shipyards?— A. Yes; I have never heard of one 
being built elsewhere, except those that were wrecked. 

Q. Do the yards on the Pacific coast build the most of the coastwise boats?— A. 
But a very limited number have l)een built there. The yards have been devoted 
mostly to war ships. I do not think half a dozen ships have been built there 
altogether. 

Q. Could you give the commission the reason, in general terms, why it is that 
American money does not find or seek investment in trans- Atlantic lines, and 
also Pacific lines to the Orient?— A. There are two reasons for that. One is that 
it has not paid, and the principal reason is that few persons have been educated 
up to it. No matter whether business pays or not, people can’t make money in 
the business unless they are trained in it. You can subsidize, you may do every- 
thing— no matter how profitable a business is, people who are unfamiliar with 
the business can’t make money at it. During the war of the rebellion, when our 
shipping was destroyed by Confederate cruisers, the knowledge of making ships 
came to an end practically. What ships were not destroyed by the Confederates 
were bought by the United States Government for cruisers and transports, and 
the people who were well trained in running, owning, and handling ships were 
out of employment, and but very few people lived over to supply the places. Mr. 
Griscom’s conmany was one of those that survived; and the Clyde Company, and 
the Red “ D” Company, and a few others survived the ordeal, by pretense, pluck, 
and enterprise, under adverse conditions. A noisy portion of the country at pres- 
ent is engaged in spitefully denouncing those people because they survived. 

Q. Does the public declaration that the American ship costs too much, com- 
pared with foreign-built ships, also deter the investment of American money?— A. 
it is not only the first cost of a ship that is the principal and great trouble, because 
the first cost of a ship might be overcome somewhat, but when to that cost is 
added the daily increased cost of running them, paying higher wages and salaries 
to our men than foreigners pay for running their ships, you will see what obsta- 
cles we have to contend with. 

There is money made now in running shms, and there are a lot of Americans 
who are buying the worst kind of ships— British “ bum” ships (I use that word 
because the word ‘’tramp” is not strong enough), the worst ships the English 
have got to sell. They are bought by Americans, and those people are now 
denouncing the subsidy bill because these “ bum ” ships of theirs don’t get much 
of it. 

Q. That is the case of American money being invested under the British fiag, 
not having a majority of the stock?— A. WellJ many are buying ships already 
built— the “ tail enders.” The ships that are being built to-day abroad are vastly 
larger than those built a few years ago. There has been a tremendous augmen- 
tation in the dimensions of ships. The consequence is that British shipowners 
who own thirty, forty, fifty, or a hundred are selling off the “tail enders” and 
adding large ships to the top. Now, these ships on the “tail end ’’are sold as 
bargains. There are a great many American bargain hunters, and a great many 
are doing that thing now. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Those ships are not admitted to United States registry, 
are they?— A. No; but tney expect, if they kill the subsidy bill, they will get 
them in somehow. They think by the destniction of everything in sight Amer- 
ican they will come out on top ultimately. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) So you think that the difference in cost between the 
American ship and forei^ ship at the beginning does not enter so much into it 
as the employment of the ship or the running of the ship in cost?— A. The great 
trouble is the greater cost of running American ships over foreign ones. 

(j|. Do the cost of tonnage on the Clyde and the cost of tonnage on the Dela- 
ware, on the same class of passenger or freight ships, bear the same relation in 
1900 as they did in 1890, or what is the difference?— A. The relationship has always 
been of a very peculiar character, because similar ^ips are not built in the two 
countries. 
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Q. Suppose I put the question on the carrying capacity?— A. Well, the carry- 
ing capacity ana all goes together, and I don’t see now you can separate it and 
make a comparison of the cost. I have explained that as well as I could in a 
magazine paper called The first cost of ships.” These views may be found on 
pages 17 to 25, inclusive, of a pamphlet entitled Commercial supremacy and other 
papers,” of which 1 offer half a dozen copies for use of the commassion. The paper 
was written in 1892, but holds as good now as then. 

(Beading:) '' The simple question, Canyon build a ship ascheaply in the United 
States as in England? is as impossible of direct positive or negative reply as would 
be the question. Can a man be educated as cheaply in one country as in the other? 

“ The absurdity of the latter question would tie manifest, because anyone could 
see that it depended partly on the man and partlv on the education. In different 
ways, but in a similar generic sense, the principle would apply to the first ques- 
tion, and the answer would be that it depended partly on the ship and iiartfy on 
the builder. 

“ With regard to the simpler and plainer types of vessels, such as are used for 
freighting mainly, it is not worth while to discuss them here. The question 
solves itself to anyone of average intelligence who will go aboard and compare 
the workmanship, style, finish, and general range of sea-boat qualities as between 
any freight vessel like those of the Metropolitan Line or the Morgan Line or the 
Clyde Line, for example, and the usual English tramp of approximately equal 
burthen. 

“ Put the plans and specifications of the aver^ English tramp in the hands of 
an American shipbuilder and he could not duplicate her.” 

He could not duplicate her because she is built bv Englishmen, accustomed to 
English methods, and accustomed to the methods or that particular yard. 

(Continuing reading;) “ He would build a better vessel, of superior workman- 
ship and neater finish in every respect; for the reason, to put it broadly, that the 
mechanics who make up an American shipyard organization are trained to a 
grade of performance which they could not reduce to the standard of tramp 
construction. 

“ Under these circumstances this branch of the subject may be dismissed sum- 
marily, with the statement that an English freight ship of the usual type could 
not be duplicated in this country at any cost, whether our superior standard in 
vessels of this class is an advantage or disadvantage in competition I will not 
attempt to decide. 

“ Coming to the highest class of vessels— that is to say, the most recent trans- 
Atlantic liners, which are rated first in speed and accommodations— the attention 
of the world is now directed to certain conspicuous ships. These are the Colum- 
bia, the City of Parin, and City of New York, and the Teutonic, and Majestic. 

“ In model these vessels show no improvement over the best American or British 
model of 80 years ago. Dividing them and the types which they represent into 
three groups, we find them distinguished by marked differences of form and con- 
struction, and also of machinery detail, but there is little difference in outfit or 
engine performance. 

“ The recent award by the Cunard Company of the contract for a new ship to 
the Fairfield works, of which Dr. Elgar, late superintendent of dockyards, is 
naval architect, will probably develop a fourth type. 

“ It is not my purpose to go into an exhaustive analysis of the peculiarities of 
these several types, and I have introduced the fact of their existence partly because 
I have seen no previous reference to it and partly to preface some remarks more 
directly pertinent to the main points of my theme. Thus, when one uses the term 
‘ Britisn ships ’ for purposes of comparison with ‘American ships,’ it is calcu- 
lated to mislead, because the inference would be that all ‘British ships’ were 
alike; or at least that the similarity of type, model, mode of construction, cost, 
etc., class for class, was sufficiently close to make the national designation alone 
an adequate basis for comparison. j 

“ Nothing could be further from the truth. Every great shipywd of long exist- 
ence and extensive output acquires methods, systems, and practices peculiarly its 
own, and these in turn express themselves in the characteristics of vessels which 
it designs and builds. , , 

“ The result is that, while there may not be much difference m the average per- 
formance between vessels of the same class by different builders, so far as speed, 
endurance, cost of operating, and annual expense of repair are concerned, there 
will be material difference m the means and methods by which these results are 
reached, and hence a corresponding disparity in estimates of first cost. A Har- 
land & Wolf ship will not be a Thomson ship, nor a Laird ship, nor an Elder 
ship; and the same rule will apply to further comparisons between the others. 
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“An error quite prevalent is the supposition that whenever a trans-Atlantic 
steamship company decides to add a new tirst-rate vessel to its fleet, complete 
plans, specifications, etc., are prepared and submitted to a num^r of competent 
shipyards for competitive bidding, after the fashion of the United States in its 
navy contract work. As a matter of fact, this sort of thing never occurs. As a 
rule, each company has its particular or favorite builder, and often they are asso- 
ciated financially. 

“ The builders’ type of ship becomes the company’s standard for service. The 
excellences of the type have been ascertained by experience, and opportunity has 
occurred to detect and remedy any defect. Hence the steamship company and 
the builders work together, and their cooperation results in the growth of a fleet 
having a reputation of its own and with it, to a very great extent at least, a set- 
tled class or public patronage. 

“ In short, the business, in a certain way, is governed by the general commer- 
cial rule that public patronage is largely a matter of habit, and that in making 
use of ships, as of other wares, people continue to patronize that which has suited 
them once. 

“ There are many shipyards in Great Britain, more than in the rest of the world 
combined; but, so far as my observation enables me to judge, there are not more 
than three or, at the outside, four yards which would be considered by any of the 
great steamship compames in connection with a first-rate modern vessel, such as 
is now retiuired for trans- Atlantic mail and passenger service. 

“As before intimated in referring to the diversity ot types, vessels of this class 
involve specialties of model, mcitive power, structural character, and quality of 
equipment, which, it may be said, make them sui generis, and in many particu- 
lars it is impossible to form an advance estimate of cost without a very liberal 
margin for contingencies. These facts are well understood in England, and their 
logic is invariably observed in negotiations for building such ships. It often 
happens that, after the general scheme and approximate price have been agreed 
upon, achievements elsewhere make expedient certain departures from the ori^nal. 

“ In this connection it is worth while to bear in mind that during the construc- 
tion of the MajeMic and Teutonic at the Belfast yards, for the White Star Com- 
pany, work was suspended for several months pending consideration of material 
changes, some of which were adopted and others rejected. 

“ But these conclusions were not hastily reached, and were based upon actual 
observation of the behavior of rival ships built elsewhere. Under an ironclad 
contract, with arbitrary fixing of specifications and price, this could not have 
been done without friction. It may be that there are good reasons why the United 
States Government should to a great extent tie both its hands and those of the 
contractors by inflexible written stipulations under lx)nd and penalty; but no 
such conditions are imposed in transactions between steamship companies and 
shipbuilders of established rank, for the simple reason that both would be subject 
to probable or. possible embarrassment there oy, and experience demonstrates that 
it 18 better to leave the mass of detail to the operation of the common rules of 
business as encountered in the progress of the work.” 

By the bye, I might say at the end of this that Thomsons and Harland & Wolf, 
at Mfast, do not build ships by contract. They are first-class builders; they do 
not build them by contract. They build them at cost and profit, as we are build- 
ing two ships for the American Line, and I do not think we will build them in any 
other way. 

J \. (By Mr. Clarke.) You mean for the Government?— A. Oh, no; that is a 
erent thing. You see, I take the best shipbuilders, and I take them to compare 
with us, for we can not compare ourselves with the “ bum ” shipbuilders. 

Take a ship, now, for the American Line; we do as Harland & Wolf do. We 
will go right on and charge them for materials and charge them for labor, and 
then is added a certain amount for operating expenses and a certain amount of 
profit. The terms and percentage are fixed. Harland & Wolf will take a vessel for 
6 years, and then when they do build it they sell the right to the slip. If there is a 
ship now ready to launch within 5 months, one of Harland & Wolf’s ships, they 
win sell the right to use that slip for $50,000 or $^,000; and if the party does not 
use it then he loses the money. You see, there is a ^eat demand for ships in 
Great Britain in the first-class yards, and they are the only people that we will 
compare ourselves with— and other American shipyards. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Unless the American shipyards agreed to the same 
conditions and contracts you would find yourselves rather at a disadvantage?— A. 
I do not care what the other American shipyards do; we are not governed by the 
other American shipyards. 

Q. Are you aware that Harland & Wolf have big purchases from the British 
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Admiralty?— A. They are great shipbuilders and they have a great name; every- 
body wants their ships. People who go to them dp not want S) go to the lowest 
bidder, and I do not care about getting the lowest bidder if we are building a 
ship. People of that kind we do not want to deal with, as a rule. It has always 
been my experience in this business that the merchant who owns shms had the 
preference. That has always been the case; it is so in England. You hear a 
great deal about the tramps coming here; but there are a great many of the first- 
class shipbuilders, such as Thomsons and Harland & Wolf, who do not build these 
tram]^. 

Q. Do you say that American shipbuilders will not build tramp boats?— A. I do 
not exactly say they would not; I say they could not get down to it as cheaply as 
the other people build them. 

Q. How are you going to get American lines to compete if you are building on 
the same cost, subsidies or not?— A. You can not do that if you subsidize, because 
it is found by experience that those who know how to run ships— I refer to them 
alone — can run up a greater price here if they get compensation to pay the .dif- 
ference in cost of running. The ditference in cost of running is an iimnense 
amount, because there is an army of firemen aboard a first-class Atlantic ship. 
A ship that burns 5,000 tons of coal in one voyage takes an army of men to han- 
dle it, and they all get nearly double in this country what they get in Great Brit- 
ain. Handling 5,0(X) tons of coal in one voyage is an immense mass of matter, 
and that has to be handled every voyage by lower-priced men. Then comes an 
army of stewards that is aboard of these first-class ships. They get paid less wages 
over there, not taking into consideration the crow or the engineers. 

(Continuing to read:) “ From these observations it ought to be tolerably clear 
that the question, for example, Can you duplicate the City of Ninv York, or the 
Majestic, or the Columbia— nsins the word “duplicate” in the purely structural 
sense— for the cost of those vessels in Great Britain? would be putting the matter 
in an impracticable form. The City of New York is a product of the peculiar 
methods, practices, and systems of the Thomsons, of Clyde bank; the Majestic 
similarly represents the Belfast yard of Harland & Wolf, and the Columbia the 
Lairds, of Birkenhead. 

“In each case the vessel is of a special type, and embodies idiosyncracies which 
no other establishment could imitate— at all events, not at ecjual cost. 

“ The proper form in which to put the question is, Can you build a ship to do 
the work of the City of New York or the Majestic or the Columlna, in all respects, 
for the same cost? To that question 1 wouhf reply: Yes; or within as small a mar- 
gin as would likely to prevail in a similar case between any two British shipyards.” 

That paragraph has been perverted and misquoted a thousand times, and Mr. 
Clay in his answer to Mr. Frye the other day used it. You see, we would not l>e 
likely to have any persons in Great Britain, the owners of the Teutonic and Majes- 
tic, coming to us and allowing us to earn the MajeMic price to-day— or the Colum- 
bia. Then the prices that prevailed in 1893 are not the prices of to-day, and the 
prices of to-day for the raw materials are not the prices of a year ago. Now, at 
the beginning of the Spanish war we bought steel f()r 1 V cents a pound. By the 
time the Spanish war was pretty well on it ran up to 3| cents a pound— just 3 
times as much— and there has been falling off since, but it is not so low. But you 
see when I stated that I can build a vessw at a certain cost in one year, it does not 
follow that we can build for that in every year, no matter how the prices go up 
or go down. And that has been quoted without reference to the time that it was 
made or the conditions of the raw-material trade. A great many people lost a 
good deal of money in taking contracts about the time of the Spanish war, imag- 
ining that the prices of materials would be li cents a pound, and they ran up 3 
times higher, and some of the mills lost a great deal of money. Some of tlie mills 
agreed to furnish us at 3i and it ran up to 3f, and before they got through with 
the conlaract they were very sorry, and it made us take a go^ while. Then, 
again, we had to contract on a falling market. So during times of war rules 
that are based on events that transpire then are not good because everything 
fluctuates. Eve^thing is excited; the people are excited; prices are excited; 
there is nothing in a normal state. 

(Continuing to read:) “ Our ships might differ from the City of Neiv York in the 
ratio of principal dimensions, in the type of machinery, in style of finish, in fit- 
tings, equipment, and accommodations, and in many other things, as sanctioned 
by our experience or approved in our particular practice; but she should exhibit 
at least equal performance in speed, seaworthiness, comfort, durability, and, all 
other things being equal, in economy of operation.” 

By the bye, I might state here that three years ago a Japanese company went to 
England to ^t a lot of ships built. They got 16 different bids from different 
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BrttiBh diiplraadOTB, and the difference between the highest and lowest bids vm 
80 per cent. Now, somebody might ask here, Can you build a ship as cheaply in 
the United States as you can in Great Britain? because there the highest yard was 
80 per cent higher than the lowest yard. A great many people have asked us to 
compete with the very lowest {p*ade of ships over there— the lowest of these 18. 1 
am relating that to show that it is very hard to make comparisons, 

(Continuing to read:) “ But the point I wish to accentuate is that the ship 
would be of our type and our model, and would embody our methods, our systems, 
and our practices; she would not be a duplicate or an imitation of any other ship, 
wliether British or otherwise. A proper apprehension ot this point and an ade- 
quate realization of the importance of its bearing upon any question as to the 
comparative first cost of high-class vessels in this country and in England are 
alisolutely essential to practical oi* valuable knowledge on the subject. 

In this connection I will refer briefiy to a phase of the subject which I have 
ei^loited at other times in the numerous inquiries that have been made by com- 
mittees of Congress. 

“ That is the fact that ‘ first cost ’ of ships is not only not a prime factor, but it 
is not even a serious factor, in any competition that may occur between this coun- 
try and Great Britain for a share of the traffic of the ocean. 

“My views in that direction are, perhaps, well enough known to make repeti- 
tion or them here unnecessary, and I do not know that I could say anything that 
would affect any differences of opinion that may exist. 

“ I simply state the fact as such, in order to preface the further and more impor- 
tant statement that growth of demand for new ships, with its resultant develop- 
ment of contributoryindustries in steel and iron and other materialsof construction, 
its enlargement and improvement of plant and personnel employed, its natural 
incentive to greater energy and enlarged enterpiise, and, above all, its assurance 
of security and perpetuity in the business, would speedily wipe out any small mar- 
gin that may now exist against us in the matter of first cost, generally speaking. 

“ Whatever else may be needed to restore the United States to its rooting as a 
maritime power 1 leave to the patriotism and wisdom of our legislators to 
determine. 

“ Referring, in conclusion, to the inquiry as to the relative cost of construction 
for navy account in the two countries, it must be borne in mind that disparities 
in bases of comparison exist in that direction even greater than in merchant 
shipbuilding. 

“ In Great Britain public patronage in great amount has been constantly and 
consistently extended to private enterprise, from time immemorial. Here, except- 
ing the abnormal period of the civil war, government patronage of private ship- 
yards is a thing of recent growth; not more than 7 or 8 years old.” 

When I was on a committee— I think it was the Bland committee; I am not sure 
of the name now— in 1872, 1 visited Washington for the purpose of getting some 
assistance to the American shipping. There was prepared by that committee a 
very valuable report. They gave a list of vessels belonging to the British navy 
that had been constructed for the British navy for 20 years. You will find in that 
report up to that time that every engine that had ever been built for a British 
man-of-war had been built in a private shipyard. That is one of many reasons 
why Great Britain became supenor to us about the time of the civil war. The 
constant practice of building vessels in private shipyards and giving handsome 
and mamificent prices built those great engine shops with great machinery to do 
the work, and consequently, when they were building vessels for the merchant 
traffic, they were already supplied with great machines, trained foremen, and 
trained workmen. Besides that, they built a larger number— in fact, all the iron 
and steel ships that were built for the British Government at that time and con- 
tinuously up to the present time have been built in private yards and with liberal 
prices. Liberal prices were given to them. For instance, the Lairds- they who 
built the Alabama that was whipped by the Kearsarge— took, five different con- 
tracts to build ironclads, and the contract price was large enough to enable them 
to build a separate dry dock. Each one or those vessels was built in a separate 
dry dock that was constructed before the ship was built. That was for the pur- 
pose of enabling Great Britain in time of war to put those additional dry docks 
into use for the Government in repairing vessels. In time of war that was just 
that many added to the Government dry docks. The prices were large enough 
for every one of those five ships to enable them to go and build the dry dock and 
also fill the shipyards with ^eat numbers of powerful tools and trained and 
drilled men. So, when we came to compete with them after the war, we had not 
a didpyard with $100,000 worth of tools, and they had an enormous number of 
great, powerful i^pyards supplied with powerful machinery and trained men, 
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all at the expense of die British Qovemment, knowing that when they patnmiaed 
and improved their shipyards they were affording powerful aid to them to haild 
their great fleets to govern the world. 

Q. (By Mr. F arquh ar. ) Did the Lairds take the contracts for steamships witii- 
out competition? — A. They did not compete at all. The British (jk)vemment 
known well who are the best shipbnilders. There are only a few shipbuilders 
who can build — ^you can count on your fingers the number of shipbuilders who 
can. My hand is sufficient to enumerate aUof them in the worm. There are 
more in Great Britain than in' any other place. They know who can build these 
ships, and they notify them that they will give them a battle ship for so much 
money; if they want it they can have it; if they do not want it, they need not 
take it. And that is the way their ships are got out; no ridiculous competition, 
letting the pretzel baker and the bicycle maker come in and bid for battle ships. 
That can not be done in Great Britain. I could write a very long paper on that 
one paragraph. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I should like to ask if anybicycle makers have been 
given contracts recently by the Government?— A. When I used that word I 
meant it figuratively. One may think it is too strong, but it is not. I do not 
think it is too strong. 

Q. I notice that some shipbuilders that I had never heard of before were given 
contracts recently. — A. I would not like to dilate or expand on that question just 
now, because being trained all my life to that sort of business I have a contempt 
for people who have not had that kind of training. Perhaps I may be excused 
for using that kind of language. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Will not that be rectified through failures?— A. Oh, 
it takes a long time to show a failure. They fail and they get their time extended 
for two years, and they keep on going. 

(}. Can you rehabilitate the American merchant marine so that American goods 
or all marine cargoes can be carried in American bottoms, and the profit of car- 
rying shall be in American hands?— A. That is a very long story, and I have 
agreed to almost any proposition that has ever been made, but I never could have 
mine. Being a single individual, I never could have my own way. In 1873, when 
we first went down, there were something like 11 persons who went before the 
Committee on Commerce in the Senate. Each individual got up and expressed 
his own views as to how it ought to be done. Some were ridicuilously absurd 
and some were very fair. So the Committee on Commerce in the Senate then 
said. Gentlemen, you had better go back and agree on some plan and come here 
and present it, and we will take it up. That thing has been going on for years. 
I have been on all sorts of committees who visited Washington for the purpose 
of assisting in arriving at the result that you have already spoken of in your 
question, and we have gone varying in our ideas, and we have been told in every 
case to go back and agree on some plan and then come again. So I have no 
views any more— I mean of carrying the plan out. I have written a great many 
arguments, and I am prepared to do so again, in favor of doing something for the 
benefit of the merchant marine, giving ship owners some compensation of some 
kind; but as to how, I have no fads. I am ready to accept anythhig that will be 
effective. 

I have always, up to a certain time, been opposed to the introduction of foreign 
vessels, opposed to free-ship legislation, but when it was found that one of the 
best bills that was ever prepared, I think— that was your bill [to Mr. Farquhar] , 
and one of the best speeches that ever was made on the subject—when that was 
killed I found that it was difficult for one to have his own way. So when I foimd 
that if you could take the sting away from some of those free-ship men and admit 
a few foreign ships if the owners would build a certain number of ships in this 
country I a^eed to that. I understand that plan was first suggested by Mr. 
W ffitney to Mr. Griscom at a dinner party in New York. Mr. Whitney was always 
a liberal Democrat, a friend of protection and a friend of the merchant marine, 
and he was very anxious to do anything he could, and he thought that would be 
a pretty good compromise. I think he was the first one I ever heard advocate 
that policy. ^ I am in favor of this bill I was very much in favor of your [Mr. 
Farquhar^s] bill, and I was very much disappointed when it was killed, and felt 
very much aggrieved against the persons wno killed it. 

<J. Did you, as one of the advisory committee of the measure now before Con- 
agree to the admission of a foreign ship to registry providai one was buUt 
m American shipyards of equal tons and class?— A. Yes. 

9 . What was your reason— that you want to increase the tonnage, or do you 
think the Ameiican shipyards are not large enough to build the new tonnage 
under any subsidy bill?— A. Well, at present the shipyards in either country are 
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not large enough to furnish the ships to supply the demand. They can not do it 
in England and they can not do it here at this time, there being but few ship- 
yards which can take hold of these ships— very few— and it is necessary to get 
vessels; and the people who are in the business have been in the business a very 
long time, and I thought, and I still think, if they would build a certain number 
of vessels for a certain number of first-class vessels they already own. that would 
be a concession to the free-ship men and we would get free ships and get a great 
many American ships in that way._ 

It is all very nice to say we ought to have American ships; and it is very nice 
to say in the matter of immigration that nobody but clergymen and the best 
possible sort of men should come in; but a great many very disreputable men 
come over and we have to let them come in order to get the good ones. It is the 
same with ships. We do want more ships in this country, and if we can build 
more ships of our own here by letting a few others come in I am willing to make 
that sacnfice. I am willing to make a compromise. 

Q. Do you think the American marine can be rehabilitated without a subsidy?— 
A. I do not think it can be. 

Q. Have you measured in your own mind what that subsidy ought to be?— A. 
I think they have got it very nearly correct now. 

(^. Do you think a subsidy would be for the benefit of all America?— A. Agricul- 
turists, manufacturers, and every one. Now, as far as this bill is concerned, 
there is a misapprehension of that from certain people who judge that only the 
great lines like Mr. Grisetom's line are benefited. Now that is not so. The i^eople 
who get the most of that would be the freight ships, whether fast or slow. 

Q. What is the lowest speed that is provided for in this proposed bill?— A. I do 
not know now. I have read so many amendments I do not know what the 
lowest speed is, but I do not think it ought to go down to 10 knots. There are 
many men opposed to subsidizing freight ships at all. There are many opposed 
to subsidizing passenger ships. They do not feel like compromising and they are 
uniting in opposition. Now the oppo.sition to the present subsidy bill is centered 
in the great steamship companies in Great Britain and Germany, who now con- 
trol the North Atlantic. That is the great opposition to it. We have a large 
number of people who (charter trami)8, and charter British ships, and the smaller 
shipowners— (juite an army of them— all having their agents in this country. 
These people now have taken up a different plan than they did heretofore. Here- 
tofore it was “free ships” and “ opposition to American ships;” now it has 
assumed almost every fonn. Some of these injured innocents are affecting a 
patriotic opposition. They do not want any foreign ships to come in at all under 
any conditions. This is a simulated position. They are opposed to American 
ships, but they are affecting to be ojiposed to the new bill because it will permit the 
introduction of some foreign ships. They hope to get a lot ot people wlio always 
stick to the “American ship” idea. Then there are a lot of people who are 
honestly opposed to American ships and fight it. So they have assumed a great 
many pnases so as to take up every kind of opposition to the bill and collect it. 

Since 1872, when I first act(3d with a committee to visit Congress to secure leg- 
islation to enable us to divert a portion of the carrying trade of our country to 
American shins, I have never seen so much bitterness, unjust criticism, and mis- 
statement of facts as that of the opposition to the present subsidy bill. 

The grand rallying point of the opposition is the great trans- Atlantic steamship 
lines. In this opposition are found tne large numl^r of small foreign steamship 
companies, with their equal steamship charters, tramp owners, etc. , all joining 
in the howl against the iniquities of the present bill. 

Hitherto the fight has been an o^ien one on the part of the foreigner and his 
American employee in favor of free ships, and against every kind of legislation 
that would assist American ships, and this was urged with all the powers that 
their well-known lobby was cap^le of. 

It is the same fight now, but their tactics are veiled under every conceivable 
form and device. 

One lot of “injured innocents ” simulate an inordinate patriotic opposition to 
the introduction of any foreign ships whatever, no matter what the inducement 
m^ be— all American or none. 

T^his is to catch and concentrate those parties who have never considered it 
good policy to admit any foreign ships. 

Another lot are in opposition without disguise apinst American ships. 

Another lot show a spiteful opposition because the only American line that has 
managed to struggle along against fearful odds will get too much— some say the 
greatest amount— of the $9,000,000, when they can only get 8 per cent. 

A powerful and noisy opposition comes from a source that has looted the United 
States Treasury to a^^eater extent than all the other interests in the country 
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combined have ever done. I mean the opposition of many of the Western rail- 
roads, whose raids on the public lands of the United States have been of the most 
colossal character. 

The wealth arising from the effects of this great contribution of lands and the 
corresponding rise in values has been enormous, and its distribution by accidental 
circumstance has lodged it, in abnormally unequal quantities, in the most unex- 
pect^ places and not for the general good. 

It is difficult for me to see what this element has to complain of or what reason 
to^ve as the cause for leading the van of the howlers. 

Then there is the large crowd of people who are always opposed to ever3rthing 
and everybody. 

So while these different parties vary in the form of opposition, they are all under 
the one grand central head—the foreign steamship owners. 

Q. You think the admission of foreign-built ships up to half the American ton- 
nage would probably be politic on the part of our country at present?— A. I think 
it would be, just now, because there is a great deal of carrying to be done. The 
unjust South African war has demoralized the carrying trade of the world to an 
immense extent. It has almost ruined the trans-Atlantic business of Great 
Britain and placed it in the hands of Germany. The Emperor is always alert, and 
takes advantage of any weakness. He is bound to be paramount in the North 
Atlantic. He has got there and is bound to stay there, and it is principally due 
to this very unjust war in South Africa. 

The British Government took for transports and colliers nearly every ship they 
had in the trans^ Atlantic trade, with the exception of a few of the White Star 
Line and the Cunard Line and some others. The rest they took. That has made 
an enormous demand for vessels. It has not only made an enormous demand for 
vessels, but the dimensions of the vessels now building is something of tremen- 
dous import— vessels 700 feet long and 75 feet wide. Why, five years ago we would 
not have thought of such a thing. The Germans have now got complete posses- 
sion of the North Atlantic, and the English will never recover it again, no matter 
how they build. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What is the prospect of Americans getting in?— A. 
There is a chance for us, but we must be systematic. Everything is in starting 
right. The men are scarce and the cost of running is higher. 

Q. Is there not a parallel condition to that of England in the United States 
Government’s demand for transports on vessels that have been withdrawn from 
the coastwise trade? — A. That is another reason why there is a great demand for 
vessels. Our Government bought a great many foreign vessels— took the whole 
of one fleet, all of whose vessels begin with the letter “ M ’ — tlie Minneapolis and 
others. It took the whole fleet. They are getting a now fleet built now in Eng- 
land and some in this country. 

(jj. Can you explain a little further how you think America can enter that field 
which vou say has been absorbed by Germany?— A, In one of my papers I referred 
to the fact that both England and Germany will in a very few years have to come 
to the United States for raw material. We will never get possession, but we will 
have a big share. We will certainly supply Europe the materials for building its 
ships. England will never stop shipbuilding. When I say the Germans have 
captured it I do not mean they have the whole of it; they are paramount. Eng- 
land will always remain an important factor. She will not be eliminated, but 
both countries will have to come to the United States for their raw material. 

Q. You think, as a result of that, the time will arrive when America can, if she 
will, capture the paramount position now occupied by Germany?— A. Whether 
it is necessary to be paramount or not it is necessary to be a big factor. That is 
necessary. I do not think it best for anybody to be paramount— to be boss of the , 
situation always, but to be an important and ruling factor. 

In an article that I published in the Washington Post some time ago, because 
Congress was in session, I referred to the fact that we would have to supply Ger- 
many with materials. I refei red to the fact that the coal— the countries of Europe 
will have to come here for coal or a great bulk of the coal. Goldwin Smith, a 
great public man, of great public spirit, and a statesman of Canada, said in my 
presence at Henry C. Carey’s, 10 or 15 years ago, that England had arrived at the 
supremacy of her power— her commercial supremacy; that England had acquired 
that great power because of the fact that most of the coal iSlonged to her and 
most of the iron; that her products of coal and iron made her the great country 
she was, commercially speaking. Now coal mining is becoming more and more 
difficult, going into the earth deej^r and deeper every year— ^e price raising there 
and going down here^was brining us more on an equality, and he said then we 
had about arrived at it. But he overlooked this thin^and the time was jKist- 
poned because new methods of mining were adopted. But I said last year in this 
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article that we had arrived at that state that had been oftforetold by Gk>ldwin 
Smith; we turned ont more iron and coal than Great Britain did. Her iron fidds 
are becoming ezhansted. The great Cleveland ore district— 1 mean the Briti^ 
one— is becoming poor. It is the most noted field of ore in the world. It was her 
ore, and it was the Bessemer process that was another aid to make England 


sn^me. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.). If you are through on the point you were making, I 
would like to ask you if competition in ocean transportation will not be CTeatly 
increased when these wars are over and the transports nowin use by the Govern- 
ment are returned to commerce?— A. They won’t be fit for anything when 
retunied. That is one of the obstacles connected with the matter. They will be 
obsolete. The vessels now being built are entirely new and of new design, new 
pattern, and new dimensions. The old vessels are absolutely gone; they will not 
oe profitable. 

The English Government is going to keep them, and we are going to keep them. 
When the Governments are through with them they are worthless. It is very 
destructive to use a merchant vessel as a transport. in looking over my busi- 
ness I have got all that in view. I had some experience during the late war, 
during the civil war, and even during the Mexican war, and I note the results of 
this late war, where a small disturbance was made to commerce; but the greatest 
disturbance of all was the South African war. Nothing in the history of the 
world has compared with that as to the disturbing elements that entered into it. 

(^. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Not even the destruction of our commerce by Great 
Britain in 18C1-1865?— A. That was a great thing, but it is dissimilar. Of course 
the destruction of our commercial marine during the war was complete and final. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In answering the question about the means and meth- 
ods proposed of rehabilitating the merchant marine, do you give this testimony as 
your practical views of the best way, or lay them entirely on the so-called Hanna 
bill?— A. You see, there are so many different views and so many different inter- 
ests involved in this thing. Mine is one interest, and certain shipowners and 
certain importers— there are so many different interests that it would be very 
hard for me to say what would be the right one. As to my own views, whatever 
I would do I would do to accommodate the majority of the people of the United 
States. 

We have an awful enemy to fight when we fight the foreign steamship com- 
panies. You see, they advertise in all the newspapers of the United States their 
sailing days, and they have a great deal of power and they use it. 

Q. Do you know that they are actively opposing the passage of that bill?— A. 
Well, I can see the footprints in every direction I look, but I can not go out and 
prove it. I mean I can not exactly define the method; but talk to one of them if 
you want to find red-hot opposition. 


discriminating duties as a means of building up the American merchant marine?— 
A. I have been in favor of discriminating duties. I was very much in favor of 
that. That did not meet with the apprc^tion of our Government. That was 
wi wd out in very short order. Discriminating duties would be a very good method . 

Q, Can you see any objection to that method from your point of view?— A. Not 
the slightest. 

Q. It would involve the necessity of abandoning some of our treaties, would it 
not?— A. Yes; but I do not see any difficulty in that, because we have not made 
a treaty that was to our advantage. The treaties we make with foreign govern- 
ments are to the advantage of foreign governments, not our own. That is the 
rule in this country. 

Q. Is it not possible you would not be able to show that, at least to the State' 
Department of the Government?— A. Well, my e™rience is that in all the trea- 
ties ever made by this Government with Great Britain we lost everything and 
gained nothing— ^ined a good deal on paper, because the people charged with 
making treaties m Great Britain are trained men. The best men that can be 
selected in their possessions are selected to make treaties, and when they go into 
the fight they ask for everything, claim everything, content to take anything, and 
we Mnerally surrender. It was so when Daniel Webster was in that treaty 
involving the loss of one-half the State of Maine; he was whipped badly. James 
Bnohanan, in the ^eat Oregon contest, was whipped badly. We lost half the 
State of Oregon with James Buchanan as agent, and half the State of Maine 
with Daniel Webster, and so on. 

I have had friends of mine keep me up the whole night talking about the things 
and enumerating instances, and they could not give a single case where we gained 
anything. 
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Some claim we gained in the Geneva award; bat 1 have always 
with Henry 0, Carey, Judge Kelly, and Mr, Chorchman that we sold oar Urth- 
right for a mess of ix)ttage, 

Q. If we had discriminating duties instead of subsidies, would that tend to 
build up first-class large and fast vessels, or would it not equally encourage lower 
types? — A. No; I think it woiUd be a great benefit. Almost any assistance, no 
ma^r what direction it comes from, would be a benefit. I am not as discrimi- 
nating now as I used to be as to the method. I look on any method by which we 
can save ourselves from the effect of the greater ei^nse of running our ships 
than foreigners can do it— anything that will help us over that bridge is a 
benefit. 

But we can not coiTal a lot of men and force them to get aboard the steamships 
and fire the engines and boilers at the same wages that they get abroad; can’t 
compel them by law to do that, and it is not desirable either. That is a thing we 
have got to look at; we have got to face that contingency. 

Q. In building ships for the ocean trade would you say that in the matter of 
the cost of raw materials the American shipbuilder has an equal chance with any 
foreim builder?— A. That would be hard to say, for the prices are fiuctuating. 

Q. Well, take it at the present time?— A. The prices now in Great Britain are 
down. Within three or four months they have gone below our prices in Gbr^t 
Britain for shipbuilding materials. I do not knowhow long that will exist, because 
things have not become settled yet, but I am inclined to think that for a year oi^ 
two yet, or maybe a couple of years, they will be below us, but not enough below 
to buy. Notwithstanding we have the right to build vessels on foreign account, 
we have had the right for a good many years to purchase material, but we have 
never availed ourselves of it, because it always cost more. We never availed 
ourselves of the privilege we had here of importing our goods without duty, or 
importing materials that went into the construction of ships in foreign trade free 
of au^. 

Q. Is not that the American law now?— A. That is the law. 

Q. Now to come back to that question; Are the American shipbuilders’ chances 
just as good as foreign in the case of raw materials that enter into the construc- 
tion of a ship of any class? — ^A. Well, now, I do not think they are, because some 
of the matters that go into the construction of a ship, outside of raw materials, are 
cheaper over there than here; but in a few years that may be all corrected. I 
know what happens to-day and happened heretofore, but I can’t exactly say for 
the future. 

Q. Let us come to this other feature. How do the wages of mechanics engaged 
in Upbuilding in America compare with the wages, say, on the Clyde?— A. A few 
years ago I had a very cai’eful and correct statement made, by examining the 
books of two Clyde concerns. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What date was that?— A. In 1894. At that time I also 
brought all wages to a weekly basis, taking the average yearly rate of 66 hours 
to the week in the British yard, with the result shown by the following table: 


Wages in shipyards. 


Trade. 


Pattern makers 

Machinists 

Riveters 

Beam and angle smiths . 

Holders-on 

Fltters-up 

Ship carpenters 

Joiners 

Painters 

Shipshed machine men . 

Furnace men 

Riggers 

Plumbers 

Drillers 

Sheet-iron workers 

Oippersmiths 


Mdlaers, iron., 
Molders, brass. 
Laborers 


British 

rate. 

American 

rate. 

S9.00 

$18.00 

8.50 

15.00 

7.60 

12.00 

8.40 

16.00 

4.20 

9.00 

7.80 

16.00 

9.60 

18.00 

9.00 

16.50 

9.60 

18.00 

7.20 

15.00 

6.00 

10.80 

7.20 

11.00 

9.60 

19.50 

6.40 

11.00 

8.50 

15.00 

8.60 

18.00 

9.00 

14.60 

9.00 

16.00 

4.20 

8.00-9.00 
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Q. Have you sti'uck an averajje on your whole table?— A. No, I have ^ot an 
average of our yard by the week. The statement of wages of riveters is mislead- 
ing^ because most rivets in Great Britain are driven by piecework, and it is more 
particularly so now than ever. The riveters are ^tting higher prices there than 
ever, as they are here, because in Great Britain they are very short. They want 
about 75 per cent more riveters now than they have, to do the work in hand. 

According to the statement, the wages of holders-on is less than half in Great 
Britain. Well, that varies a little, varied then and varies now. You can’t get 
that directly, because they are working with the riveters, and they get piece- 
work. They get paid by the riveters— some of them do. 

The joiners now get $18. Wages have lieen coming up in this last 18 months. 
Of course the table refers to 18‘.)4, as I said before, and some of the riggers get 
higher wages here now. 

These figures were taken directly from books in representative shipyards in the 
United States and Great Britain, representing the wages for 1898. The compari- 
son tells its own story. Now, of course, many of these rates have been raised in 
our yard, and they have been raised in Great Britain— raised to a greater extent 
with us than they are there. We raised our wages twice within six months last 
year. 

Q. Are tht; Clyde scale of wages and the American scale of wages each year 
approaching each other more nearly than they did 20 years ago?— A. Yes; they 
are getting a little higher there. 

Q. Than 12 years ago?— A. Yes; that is, the skilled men. 

Q. In your shipyard have you appliances equal in economy and saving and 
rapidity to what they have in any of the shipyards abroad?- A. Yes; we have 
better appliances here. 

Q. Well, do you take that into account in figuring up the cost of building 
wlien you make a comparison?— A. Since the engineers’ strike, which almost 
rained Great Britain, they are filling their places with American devices and 
inventions. We have three fine traveling cranes in our place, and they are get- 
ting the same in Great Britain; we have pneumatic chipping, calking, and 
riveting tools; they are getting them there. They must do it. And then, another 
thing, ships are getting to be so large that the riveting is too great to be done by 
hand; it has to be done by machinery. They can’t drive a G properly even with 
mauls. But the facilities for doing that work are better— that is, with the modern 
improvements— in this country. If it was not for that I do not know where we 
would be. 

Q. Taking the difference in the scale of wa^fes paid in Great Britain and 
America, and about the same rates on raw inatenals in America and in England, 
how far do you think the cost of an American first-class steamship and a foreign- 
built steamship would differ— how much per cent?— A. Well, that brings up the 
old question; but I might say, in a rough way, about 15 per cent. 

Q. How long would that steamship hold her class in Lloyds?— A. I do not know 
how long American ships hold their class in Lloyds. 

Q. Would you say 25 years?— A. It would depend a great deal on who built her 
and how she was built. 

Q. Then the (luestion would be: If you take the 15 per cent and spread it over 
the life of that ship under first-class classification in Lloyds, do you think that it 
would make much difference in the classification of a ship whether built on this 
side or the other?— A. There is one thing about the classification in Lloyds. They 
class their ships higher than we do; that is, thev don’t do it with malice or fore- 
thought, but they will class some inferior ships as high as ours, which are 
superior. 

Q. The American ships have got to stand underclassification?— A. Yes, and 
have got to save every difference. There is discrimination against us; there 
would naturally be a discrimination against us. Human nature is human 
nature. I know that. 

Q. Now, the question would result: If the difference in the cost between the 
American ship and of the foreign ship were spread over the lifetime of the ship 
under her class, would it amount to as much as the difference in cost of running 
her? Is that where the ^’eat difficulty rests?- A. That could not be taken 'into 
account at all— the spreading it out over so loim a time — because ships may change 
hands so often and change management. That hardlv enters into it, would 
hardly enter int() a comparison; but the running of a ship and the difference in 
the cort of running the ship begins the first day you get it, and is continuous, 
and will continue as long as there is difference in wages, and that is likely to 
occur more than a generation or two yet. 

Q. Well, could you give the commission an idea between the difference of run- 
ning foreign ships and American ships in about the same class of trade?— A. 1 
will have to look it up. ^ 
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Q. You will furnish it?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is it a fact that there is a scarcity of first-class workmen in the shipyards of 
both Europe and the United States?— A. Yes; in certain classes. 

Q. A^d the wages have gone up accordingly?-A. Yes. And there is one diffi- 
culty about that that makes it costly. Men who are not quite so good necessarily 
are push^ in, and, although the wages are lower, the wotk is more costly when 
doine by inferior men. It takes longer to do it, so you have to employ more men 
who are between the fii’st and second class to do first-class work. It costs a good 
deal more to do it when done by that kind of men. 

Q. In the American shipyards, as well as the British shipyards, the employ- 
ment is not very continuous?— A. Yes. 

Q. Year in and year oiit with the same men? — A. That is one of the advantages 
that I claim for Great Britai n . It has been more continuous there. I have known 
shipyards there to build 60 engines off one set of patterns. Now, that reduces the 
cost of building ships very much , and then the work is continuous. When a man 
rents a house or buys a house alongside of a shipyard, h(‘ knows as long as he 
keeps sober and does well he is going to have lifelong employment. In thw coun- 
try it has been spasmodic. 

Most of the shipyards have gone under on account of periods of depression, at 
which time ^ass and tomato vines j^ow on the wharves, and at other times there 
was a gorged condition, then a famine, then a gorge; but in England it has not 
been that way. 

Q. Do many of those foreign mechanics come to this country for employment? — 
A. We do not always get the best of those men. The men who come from Brit- 
ish shipyards are men who are dissatisfied and discontented — either single men 
that are drinking men, that get discharged, or men who quarrel with their 
employers, who quarrel with labor organizations, or something or other. As a 
rule a good many of those men are rather a discontented lot, and they are the great 
organizers of trouble who come here; particularly those from England. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What do you mean by organizers of trouble? How do 
they manifest that?— A. In every way they can; kicking against foremen, kicking 
against rules, kicking against everything. They kicked the same way at home. 
A good many of them are single men. People* do not like to leave their own 
country, and it is a little difficult for a workingman, a good mechanic, to come 
to this country. A good lot of mechanics you can’t bring to this country in a 
body. The only people you can get are these men who slip over— wander around; 
they are wanderers. 

Q. Any Englishman has the right to come to this country if he has the price.— 
A. Well, you know what the contract-labor law is— you know what obstacles are 
put in the way. 

Q. But without entering into the engagement with you, he may freely come if 
he can meet the requirements?— A. A man won’t go to the expense of bringing 
his family over without he knows he is going to nave continuous employment. 
Nobody '^ll do that. 

Q. He is free to go and look the ground over and secure employment? — A. How 
can a workingman do that— go to the expense of going and looking over the 
ground and then bring his family over? 

Q. A great many have done it, have they not?— A. Yes; done it freely some 
years ago. The very best of men came some years ago. Those who come now 
are not so good now as they were years ago. 

Q. Is it a good thing to bring 10,000 Huns into the Pennsylvania coal regions?— 
A. I do not think the Huns are of much benefit to the society of this country. I 
do not think they are going to make very good citizens. It will take a good many 
generations to make good citizens of them. I do not know what is to be done 
about laborers. Thc^ miners at one time and all the laboi ers of the counti^ here 
were Irish. They have got way beyond- that, and very few of them come any 
more. I can remember when the laborers worked in the Reading coal yard that 
adjoined our place; they had a very large number of Irish laborers. Now their 
places are all supplied. They have not been turned out, but they left— got better 
work. I know mat one of the biggest contractors in the city of Philadelphia was 
a laborer when he first came to this country. Up there they have all got better 
work, and their places have, been supplied by Poles and Huns. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What nationality prevails in your yard?— A. There 
are more Americans in our yards than in any yard in the United States. 

Q. Philadelphia people?— A. Philadelphia people. We have people who have 
been shipbuilders for 7 generations. 

Q. In your yard?— A. Yes. My mold-loft draftsman’s ancestors have for 7 gen- 
erations worked in shipyards here, A great many of that kind of people are 
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working here. They generally have a little property— inherited it. They ^ have 
a little property and it would be a very hara thing to move them; they won’t go 
away. 

Q. Do they acquire these houses from loan associations?— A. A great bulk of 
the houses have been acquired from these loan associations, first inaugurated in 
Philadelphia, and they have been of enormous benefit. I know some of our 
apprentices, by their work, have gotten themselves, before they were 27 years 6f 
age, a nice little house to live in. 

Q. Is there much difference in the wages paid on the Delaware and on the 
Pacific coast?— A. There is a little difference. The wages may be a little higher 
on the Pacific coast. A considerable number of the Union Iron Works men [San 
Francisco] were brought directly from Scotland. Some have gone from here. 

Q. How long does it take a young man to learn the trade there with you, in any 
of your departments; where he would probably have to remain in the same 
department?— A. Well, we have about 35 absolutely different and independent 
departments there. There is a great variation in the capabilities of the men or 
the necessities, and in that case, as in all other cases, the best trades are those 
trades which require the most skill, and are not always the best paid. 

Q. Is there any apprenticeahip in your organization at all?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is the system?— A. We as a rule try to take the children of our work- 
men as Mprentices. They have the preference. Few of them learn their father’s 
trade. Tne machinist’s son will learn pattern making; then the pattern-maker’s 
sons want to go into the machine shops, and so on. We take about 100 boys in 
our office as messenger boys, some who don’t want to go to school any more, and 
they ultimately become clerks and apprentices. But we take 100 apprentices in 
our yard to stay, who are children of our workingmen; after they are supplied 
then we take outsiders. 

Q. So it has been your endeavor to care for and foster your own force?— A. 
Always. 

Q. In other words, it is simply on the paternalistic line?— A. A good many 
workmen in Baltimore complain of our place being too much of a paternal affair- 
have a too good time there, too much friendliness going on there. 

Q. Is not that somewhat the universal condition of all the manufacturing in 
the city of Philadelphia?— A. That is Philadelphia’s characteristic. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I want to ask in that connection how many of your 
employees you are personally acquainted with?— A. That is hard for me to say. 
At one time, when we had 200 or 800 men in the yard, I knew every man, knew 
who his father was, where bom, who his grandfather was, and knew who his 
wife was, and her parents; but now of course it has got beyond that. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How many names are borne on your pay roll?— A. 
Six thousand eight hundred and fifty. ^ 

Q. What is your weekly pay roll?— A. The average pay for a week is $12; about 
$81,000 a week we pay. During the last 6 years, say from 1894, there has been an 
approximate increase of 12 per cent in the mean wages. That, of course, would 
not apply to laborers, no; because they keep becoming advanced and new men 
take their places and become advanced. 

Q. (By Mr. B^ennedy.) Are any battle ships or cruisers being built by Govern- 
ment yards at the present time?— A. No. 


Q. How long since any such were constructed and built in Government yards?— 
A. There were two cruisers built in the Government yards some years ago, the 
Raleigh and the Cincinnati, One was built in the Norfolk Navy-Yard and the 
other in the New York yard. 

Q. Are they the latest?— A. Yes; they are the latest. 

Q. How do the wages in wur yard compare with the wages paid in Newport 
News and the Union Iron Works?— A. I think the wages in the Newport News 
yard and ours are about equal. There is a little preference for our yard. Men 
would sooner work a little cheaper in our yard on account of the facilities 
that all cities give workingmen. Newport News is a little out of the road and 
men do not have those facilities for amusement there that they do in Philadel- 
phia. And then on the Pacific coast— wages are higher there, due to the fact that 
most of the workingmen and tradesmen, men working at trades, have aB been 
taken there. 

Q. Are t^ organized there in unions on the Pacific coast?— A. I do not think 
they are. There may be organizations there, but they do not affect to ship- 
yara very much. 

Q. Ajre they organized at Newport News?— A. I do not know. 

Am there any labor organizations in your yard?— A. Oh, the riveters belong 
to a]|ll|iniEation, and to pattern makers:^ but when toy were all ordered ont 
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on a strike they did not go last year, for sympathy. The reins are not held very 
tight. The men in our yard generally are governed by the circumstances attend- 
ing the yard itself. 

Q. Do yon ever receive committees of your men to discuss with you questions 
of wages, hours of work, etc.?— A. It never takes that form. Our way of raising 
wages is not that way. As soon as ever men get to be scarce we begin to increase 
the wages of the best men. They begin to a^k the foremen and we keep going 
up. And then another way of raising wages is, if Newport News begins to draw 
on us and we begin to draw on Newport News, up goes the wages of those men, 
and in this way I have seen wages go up sometimes 20 to 80 per cent, because we 
draw on one another and we all bid against one another. That is the cheapest 
way, because the men get exactly what they give— everything that is accorded to 
them. 

Q. Is Newport News likely to become your great competitor?— A. They are, to 
some extent, competitors, particularly in Government work. 

Q. How are their facilities for shms compared with yours?— A. Oh, they have 
a very fine and expensive place. Mr. Huntington spent a very large amount of 
money. It was a fad with him to have the shipyard. 

Q. I would like to ask whether Newport News has any advantage over you in 
the matter of getting raw materials with facility?— A. No; we have got that 
down pretty fine. 

Q. Have you any advantage over them?— A. No; I do not think we have. It 
would be a little dangerous for the people who supply raw materials if it was 
found out that they w(ire supplying one party materials at a less price, because 
the mills are not all owned by one man yet. 

Q. (By Mr. F arquh a r. ) Have you felt anything from the so-called combinations 
of capital in iron and steel in the way of arbiCrary rates?— A. No; not yet. 

Q. Would you regard the three or four great corporations in iron and steel 
manufacture in this country now as competing with each other?— A. No; they 
are a little dissimilar. 

<J. Do you regard them as competitors; for instance, the American Steel and 
Wire, and the National, and the Federal, etc.?— A. The American Steel and Wire 
does not make ship plates or steel plate, and we do not buy wire. 

Q. Well, the National and the Republic and the Federal?— A, I do not know 
what the Republic and the Federal are. I know there are quite a number of people 
competing for ship plates. What is the name of the great one at Chicago? 

Q. The Federal.— A. Well, besides the Federal and Carnegie there are other 
people furnishing ship plates for consumption. 

Q. The Pennsylvania concern?— A. Two or three Pennsylvania concerns. For 
instance, there is the Phoenix Iron Works furnishing structural work altogether, 
and then there is that establishment upon the Schuylkill that furnished those 
British bridges, the Pencoyd Works, and quite a number of mills at Coatesville. 
Two or three mills at Coatesville are very large. There has not been a consolida- 
tion of all the ship-plate mills. 

Q. So there is still an active competition in the mills?— A. Yes. And then if 
they all combine— and I do not want to see it-rthey could not put the prices much 
higher than they are in Europe. European competition would be a factor in keep- 
ing prices down somewhat. 

Q. And also the dangerous proposition, possibly, that the tariff might be 
changed?— A. If they would all unite together, and if I were a member of Con- 
CTess, I would vote against the tariff on iron or iron and steel as quick as I could. 
I do not want to see a combination of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Mr. Cramp, I want to ask you a pointed personal ques- 
tion on a subject in which people are very much interested. Is there any truth 
in the nimor or the report winch comes from London this morning in regard to 
a combination between your establishment here and the Maxim Gun Construc- 
tion Company, I believe it is called?— A. Shall I read the authorized mterview 
that I had published in the Ledger in answer to that? 

Mr, Clarke. If you wish to make it a part of your testimony, yon are at liberty 
to do so.— A. I so desire. It takes up that question of combmations and useful 
combinations, and those that are not useful. There is a clause to the present 
subsidy bill that is called the antitrust clause, the most ridiculous thing, 1 think, 
that was ever put on a bill. It prevents any utilization of the benefits derived 
from the subsidy act if there is a shipbuilding trust formed. No shipbuilder 
that belongs to a trust can get a contract; or, if he does ^et a contract, the own- 
ers of the ship will not have any benefit. It is the most ndiculous thing, because 
it would be a ridiculous thing to form a combination of all the shipyards. It 
could not be done; it could not be run. 

th your permission I will read this interview. 
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(Beading:) In view of the published statements in reference to the sale of 
Cramps’ shi^ard and the Midvale Steel Works to an English syndicate, Mr. 
Charles H. (3ramp, i)resident of the Cramps' Company, yesterdav gave out a 
statement explaining the efforts that have oeen mime to extend tne company’s 
plant at Philadelphia, and correcting false impressions created b 3 r the publica- 
tions alluded to. Mr. Cramp is in Washington in connection with the Navy 
De|)artment’s proposal for building war vessms. 

“Following is his statement: 

“‘These stories not only now, but heretofore, have arisen from the fact that 
for a number of years I have been endeavoring to enlarge our plant and to extend 
its capabilities to the point of building a first-class war ship complete, ready to 
go into action when delivered, including not only hull, machinery, and equip- 
ment, but also armor, guns, and ammunition. 

‘“My views as to the desirability of such extension have been more than justified 
by the phenomenal success of the Armstrong Company, for example. About the 
time we began to build the Baliimore, Armstrong, who was then making guns, 
only at Elswick, enlarged his place by the addition of a shipbuilding plant, which 
was already not only firmly established, but possessed, perhaps, the best and 
most ample technical staff in its organization in all Europe.'” 

I mean when he established the shipbuilding plant he had the best men to be 
oblained in ISurope to take charge of it, which is a very important factor. 

(Reading:) “ ‘ The success of this operation has been phenomenal. They are 
m)w employing 15,000 men, and their dividends have amounted to millions.’” 

His di\udenas amount to 20 per cent per annum, and it is mostly made on the 
guns and ordnance matter. 

(Reading:) ‘“A considerable time ago they completed their organization by 
absorbing the great Whitworth steel establishment, of Manchester, which had 
heretofore furnished all the gun forgings and armor for them. 

‘“About the same time tlie Vickers Company, the great steel establishment, 
which had been making the armor, forgings, shaftings, and other steel products, 
absorbed the Barrow Shipbuilding Company. They have since been turning out 
ships complete and ready to go into ac ‘^ion, the same as Armstrong, with like suc- 
cess, mechanically and otherwise. The great firm of Thomson Bros., has been 
consolidated with the John Brown Company, of Sheffield.’ ” 

All through our war the Vickers Company supplied us with an enormous num- 
ber of guns, and are supplying our Govemment now with guns, and we can not 
make them fast enough for the new ships that are being gotten out. 

(Continued reading:) “ ‘ The Thames Iron Works also, I understand, has a 
cooTKjrative arrangement with one of the principal steel plants in England.’ ” 

Now, this John JBrown Company, of Sheffield, have made armor and gun forg- 
ings, so the Thomson Company is consolidated with the John Brown Company 
and they can build a battle ship now and furnish the guns besides. 

(Beading:) “ ‘ Then the Krupps have bought the Germania shipbuilding plant 
at Kiel (Krupp builds his vessels, furnishes the guns, and furnishes the armor 
ready to go into action), and now have a large number of vessels under construc- 
tion, 5 (jf them for the Gorman Government. At the same time the shipbuilding 
plant of Forges et Chantiers, at La Seyne, France, has consolidated vdth the 
Creusot Steel Company and also with theCanet Gun Manufactory, all with great 
success. These concerns are now all ready to build for the various countries of 
the world complete fighting ships ready to go intu action when delivered. 

“ ‘ In view of this condition of things, at the very beginning I endeavored to 
enlarge our place to the capabilities or these companies, in omer that we might 
compete with them for the building of vessels of war, and this I advocated even 
before any of these new arrangements had been fully consummated. 

“ ‘Without going into details or without stating the principal directions in 
which 1 have been endeavoring to operate, I will say that the idea underlying all 
my effort^s has been to enlarge, as much as possible, under our single management, 
the diverse industries which enter into the construction of a ship of war in order 
that we may realize to the best advantage all the experience which we have gath- 
ered in two generations. 

“ ‘ So far as these stories are concerned, they undoubtedly are the outgrowth of 
inklings here and there, without consecutiveness of continuity of fact; necessarily 
exag^rated, distorted, and therefore calculated to mystify or mislead the public. 

‘“So far as 1 am concerned, I have absolutely nothing to conceal in these prem- 
ises. What I have tried to do, and what I am trying to do, and what 1 may do, 
is simply a straightforward business transaction, calculated to improve the facili- 
ties of our establishment in all directions. It must be distinctly understood that 
this is a totally different proposition from a combinadon or consolidation of ship- 
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yards themselves. It is, indeed, in the opposite direction, frmn the fact that if 
successful it would conduce to the more jpenect ind^ndence of one shipyard. 

“ * So far as the Invocation or calling m of what the Chinese call ‘ the foreign 
devils ’ is concerned, that is matter not worth consideration. There is not a bus- 
iness in this country, from the greatest railroad down, that has not invited foreign 
investment to a certain extent, but always retaining American control. 

“ ‘ This may or may not be an exception to that rule; that would depend entirely 
upon business considerations; but you may rely upon it that whatever enlarge- 
ments may be effected, or whatever cognate or contributory industries may be 
absorbed, the control and management must remain American, and, so long as I 
live and am able to do business, will remain under my auspices. 

“ ‘ The present story involves the Midvale Steel Company only, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that in my endeavors during this period I have not confined myself to 
the Midvale Company by any means, but have communicated by letter and con- 
ferred in person with the controlling interests of both the Bethlehem and Carnegie 
establishments.’” 

I have laid my scheme before all these ^ple~before Armstrong, before Vick- 
ers— before those men made their consolidation. I suggested to Mr. Carnegie 
himself, to Mr. Frick, and other people the propriety of building vessels on 8i)ecu- 
lation, as Armstrong did. When Armstrong commenced to build, he built most 
of the vessels in the South American navy on speculation. He built them and 
furnished them ^ns, and when the guns were aboard, the vessels were ready to 
run, and he could get 30 per cent more. Dunng our war with Spain our Gtovem- 
ment would have given 3 prices for any ship that was all ready. That is the time 
to make money, and I never saw the time within 30 years, when, if we could have 
built a war vessel complete as we would build it, we could not make 30 per cent 
over the ordinary prices. When we had the Netvark ready to be delivers to the 
Government, the Chileans offered us $1,000,000 over the contract price. I went 
down to the Secretary of the Navy and asked him to delay the Newark 1 year. I 
said, “ If you extend the time, I can just sell it, get our money, and build another 
Newark.'' When the Minneapolis was ready to go to sea, the Japanese offered us 
$1,000,000 over the contract price, but our country did not receive it. But the 
Italian Government— Mr. Ansaldo, who is constructor there, has been doing a big 
business in that sort of thing. He has \mn building for his own Goverment, and 
they will always extend his contract time so he can sell his ship. During our 
war our Government had to buy some ships. He had 1 nearly ready to launch. 
He got the Italian Government to extend his time, but our agent delayed too long 
about giving his Hice, so when he agreed to give him his price, Mr. Ansaldo said, 
“ It is too late. We have sold it to tne Spanish.” But some of the people inter- 
ested in it got the legislature to revoke the action in extending Mr. Ansaldo’s 
time, so he had to keep his ship. 

Of course, I could keep you here all night with these stories; but these stories 
have originated, as I said before, with our efforts to enlarge our plant, I have 
asked all these people, I have asked people abroad and people here, to assist us in 
enlarging, not absorbing our plant; not making combinations with foreign ship- 
yards because we can not do it. These combinations we sixike of, about Vickers— 
they can not, by law, according to their charter, consolidate with any other ship- 
yard. Of course, they could send people to assist in making the goods, and we 
could get in where a man could, and get people to assist in making the goods. 
We have been doing that right along. Mr. Whitney, in the beginning of hie 
administration, bouf^t a whole lot of foreign plans for the vessels we were build- 
ing. The Baltimore’s plans and the Charleston’s and the Texas’ were bought 
abroad. At the same time he bought some plans from us. 

T have a little paper here which I might add to this, if you wish. I wrote this 
last night. I thought something would be said about combinations. 

( Rewing: ) “ At the beginning of my connection with our shipyard, certain vari- 
ous departments of the constructive trades, were entirely independent of each 
other. 

^‘A shipbuilder constructed the hull alone under a contract with the owner, who 
made separate contracts for painting, blacksmithing, and ship snfithing, spar 
making, sailmaking and rigging.” 

That was a sailing, ship. It was a most ridiculous condition, yet the shipbuilder 
was always held responsible for evei^hing. 

(Beading:) The disadvantages of this would take too long to enumerate in 
this paper— suffice to say that all these different avocations have become consoli- 
dated through necessity, and in view of modem practice it is difficult to realuse 
that such a separation ever existed. 

“After this hecessa^ consolidation in ship construction took .place, there 
remained for a long time in steamship constmction, separate engine-building 
establie^ments— the owners of ships contracting separately for hulls and engines. 
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“The difficulty in fixing the responflibility for performance was so great, how- 
ever, that most of the great, shipbuilders in this country and abroad were com- 
pelled to build their own ennnes.’’ 

For instance, a man would contract to build a ship to go 16 knots an hour, and 
he would contract with an engine builder for an enpne. If the ship failed to go 
16 knots an hour he would blame it on the engine builder, but the enpne builder 
would put it on the shipbuilder, claiming it was not a good model. So you could 
never nx the responsibility. So ultimately that became consolidated into one 
establishment, and now we do not see how they could ever be separated. 

(Continued readi^:) “ We be^an to build our engines in 1870. 

“ Harland & Wolff, up to within a few years, contracted for their engines, and 
I think that Armstrong still continues that practice. 

“ In the pure definition that some would select to denote a trust, we could make 
out any modem shipyard to be a trust, embracing a large number and wide 
variety of industries which it would be impossible to separate. 

“ If a steamship would be built under the old method of subdivision a $3,000,000 
trans-atlantic steamer would cost $6,000,000, and to fix the responsibility or 
re^nsibility for performance, etc., would be absolutely impossible.” 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) It is your ambition, Mr. Cramp, to build ships and war 
ships, equip them with ordnance, and keep them in stock?— A. Oh, not to keep 
them in stcwk. 

Q. To sell to whomever buys?— A. I toll you we are at a disadvantage. One of 
the principal sources of wealth of the great shipbuilding yards of Great Britain 
has TOen their building vessels for other nations. As I said before, England 
having helped their own shipyards to build vessels, they have duplicated these 
vessels for foreigners, and the navies of the world, as a rule, have been built by 
England vm to within recently. That was a source of enomious profit to Great 
Britain. Just see how the English shipbuilder has been patronized and helped 
and assisted by the Government, both directly and indirectly. Now, we are at a 
tremendous disadvantage in building ships for use abroad. W e would never have 
been able to get this contract in Russia if the Russians had not known me. In 
1879, just at the time they expected Great Britain to be involved in that war with 
Turkey, they sent over here to buy some vessels and had some changed. I changed 
them. They knew me at that time and they know me now, and as soon as they 
found that they had to increase their navy they sent for me to come over there. 
But I found when we built the battle ship we had to go to the Camegies and to 
Bethlehem and got our armor there, and the price we got that for was $600 a ton, 
just the same as the Government, and we could not do anything on that; the 
price was way up. We had to take just what they asked us, nearly $600 a ton. 
That is nearly one-third the cost of the ship, out of which we received no profit at 
all. The profit on armor making is something enormous. The people who make 
money on their ships are not the persons who design it or construct it, nor the per- 
sons who take two or thi*ee generations to get information enough to design a battle 
ship, and there are only two or three people in the world who can design a cattle ship 
like that. Not only that, but we get no benefit of all the outlay of money. But 
the gun maker who makes the guns for the Goveniment makes the money, and if 
we had been gun makers we could have had the guns too. So you see at what a 
disadvantage we are. In Great Britain and in Germany and in France they 
build the ship complete, ^ns and all, and we are at a tremendous disadvantage. 
Why, I would be very willing to take a battle ship and build the ship at cost if we 
got the profit on the ai’mor. I do not say that the armor makers get too much 
profit, b^ause it involves an immense outlay of money to build an armor plant 
and the business is not continuous and they deserve big prices; but still I would 
be satisfied, if we were making the armor, to get the profit on the armor and let 
the ship go in at cost. That is what these big concerns in England can do. I want 
to compete with the best. It is my ambition to compete with the best and build 
the hugest ship. 

Q. You say the profit on armor plate is enormous?— A. I mean compared with 
the profits on shipbuilding, which is the least profitable industry in the world. 
There is not a business mere there is less profit compared with the immense 
amount of ability required to construct the ship. 

Q. You are probably carrying on your business at a profit as it is, and you say 
the profit on armor plate is enormous?— A. The profit on shipbuilding, particularly 
on contracts given by the United States Government, is ndiculouriy low, and in 
merchant shipbuilding it is still lower. In England it pays better because of the 
prices they p^ for the materials that go into the construction of a man-of-war; 
there is a profit on these things and a proper one. 

Q. Would you care to say what you think armor plate could be furnished to 
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the Gpvenunent for at a reasonable proftt?-A. I conld not say. Th^ have been 
a good many c^s and instances cit^, but I would not care to discuss that 

Q. (By Mr. Clarm.) What is going to be the go^ or value of these vast 
armored vessels and all their armament when the Holland submarine boat is going 
to creep around under them and blow them up? — A. If any boat can creep aroimd 
jdl the oattle ships that approach anybody’scoast there will not bemu^ use of 
building battle ships— if they can do that; but armored cruisers and battle ships 
can keep at quite a respectful distance and effectually blockade a coast. They 
can throw shells a good many miles. A fleet of vessels can lay off Coney Island 
and throw shells into Brooklyn very easily, and it will bother the Holland or any 
other torpedo boat to blow any of these ships up, particularly if they are in motion 
and chanmng their positions continuously. 

Blockaders and battle ships are very much afraid of a torpedo boat, submarine 
boat, or ram, and the utility of these boats is principally the fear of the unknown 
that agitates the mind of tne blockader; he never Knows when he is safe. For 
this reason I would recommend the building of these boats. 

Q But if the Holland boat can safely cross the Atlantic and can move around 
at a livelier pace than a great battle ship, is there not a real danger from it?— A. 
I do not know about its crossing the Atlantic. When I go across the Atlantic 
next year I want to go in another kind of a ship. I do not think it wiU be very 
comfortable to cross the Atlantic in a Holland boat. I do not think they claim 
that, do they, Mr. Clarke? 

Q. I am not aware what they claim, except I have seen statements that they 
are going to try it; but my question was based on the supposition, the hypoth- 
esis, that they can do that. If they can, is there not a real danger to the present 
type of naval vessels from that source, and will not that fact make another revo- 
lution in naval architecture?— A. Naval men do not seem to fear that. Continu- 
ously for the last 40 or 50 years I have heard of sudden revolutions in naval 
architecture that are going to destroy our business and bring out new men and 
order of things, etc., but I have never seen them. Great revolutions like that do 
not occur. I have found that all changes that occur in battle ships and other 
ship constnictions are of slow growth. They develop step by step, not by jumps. 

Some years ago, when it was suggested to begin the new navy, the ordnance 
experts said we must wait until we got the best gun; some said we must wait 
until we got the best type of vessel before we began. We waited many years, 
and we might wait forever. If you build as good a gun as others have, you are 
their equal; if your men are superior, you are superior. We are all in the same 
boat. Every year will produce better guns; every year will produce a better 
ship and better armament, and we will continue to have the older ones at the 
same time; so will all other nations. 

Q. Whatever revolution will take place or whatever evolution, you deem it 
hignly important to have a great plant with every facility for quickly producing 
the highest and best types of old and new?— A. Yes. This great plant I am speak- 
ing of would enable us to build the greatest merchant ships- for instance, a mer- 
chant ship 700 feet long. In building the shafting and the heavy for^ngs it takes 
a ^n plant, and great forge and air compressor. It takes the same machinery to 
build the shafting of a great merchant ship that it takes to make the great gun 
forgings and armor plates for the war ships. Bethlehem is using the facilities 
they use for making armor and gun forgings for making shafting. So the facili- 
ties you have for melting steel will seiwe for various other purposes for which 
molten steel is used, and in making armor plate you do not have to separate steel- 
melting appliances. The same facilities for making large ingots will make large 
ingots tor armor. A party on the other side wanted to buy the armor plant of 
Carnegie’s and also the armor plant of Bethlehem. They could not separate them. 
The stwl-melting plant could not be separated; you could not cut it in h^. If 
they were to separate it they would have to build a new steel plant. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Washington, D. C., January 19, 1901. 


TESTIMOmr OF MR. WILLIAM J. O^BRIEM. 

Representative of the Neio York branch of the Oranite Cutters' National Union. 

The commission met at 10. 10 a. m. , Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At 13.J1C 
p. in. Mr. William J. O’Brien, of New York City, representative of the New York 
branch of the Granite Cutters’ National Union, was introduced as a witness, and, 
being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (B^ Mr. Farquhar). You will please give your name, address, and present 
occupation.— A. William J. O’Brien; address 155 East Fifty-fourth street. New 
York City. My present occupation is representing the New York branch of the 
Granite Cutters’ National Union. 

Q. How long have you been connected with organized lalx>r?— A. For many 
years. 

Q. When was the Granite Cutters’ Union first formed?— A. In 1877— that is, the 
national organization. 

Q. Have you a separate organization of ^anite cutters in the city of New 
York?— A. It is a local branch of the national organization. 

Q. How far does the jurisdiction of your national association extend?— A. In 
most every State in the Union where there is granite work. It has complete juris- 
diction over all gi-anite work in the United States. 

Q. Do your local organizations make the scale of prices for localities?— A. Yes; 
eacn local makes its own rate, but it is under the supervision of the national 
organization or executive board, which is comprised of the national union officers. 

Q. Have yon a uniform time card over the whole United States?— A. Yes; we 
have a uniform rate, not of wages but of hours. 

Q. What are the hours?— A. Eight hours. 

(j. Does that regulation hold good in all the locals?— A. In every local from 
Maine to California, and it has also been adopted by our \ocal in New York. 

Q. Among the granite cutters of the United States how many are in your 
organization? Out of all the granite cutters, what percentage?— A. I should 
calculate about 98 per cent. 

Q. What is the supposed membership of the body?— A. That is pretty hard to 
tell— the actual membership. I should calculate there were about 16,000 to 17,000. 

Q. Have you a strike or defense fund in your organization?— A. No. 

Q. How do you provide for strikes?- A. All our money is centralized. The 
local organizations are allowed a certain amount for legitimate expenses; the rest 
is all sent to headquarters. In case of a strike taking place with the approval of 
the union, the funds of the national organization are drawn on to pay tne strike 
benefits. 

Q. Have you any assessment separate from this defense fund of the national 
organization? — A. Many of the organizations have a local fund, raised by local 
assessment. 

Q. In your experience in the last few years, say for 10 years back, how expensive 
have strikes been to vour national body?— A. We have not had much difficulty in 
strikes. In 1893, we had what we considered a lockout. The employers, of course, 
did not like that term and called it a suspension of business. That was on the 
part of employers in the New England States. It affected us, and 4,000 of our 
men perhaps were supported for a year. It was miite eiroensive. 

Q. About what did it cost you?— A. That I could not tell. Matters of that kind 
are practically before the national union officers. We went in debt to the extent 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars, but we got out of it. Members of the 
organization paid 50 cents a day while that assessment was on— while the strike 
was on. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In your organization in the city of New York, is your 
orgamzation represented in tne body of delegates?— A. Yes; in the board of 
delegates. 

Q. How long have you been in that board of delegates?— A. Ten years. 

Q. How long have you been a member of that bwrd of delegates?- A. In the 
neighborhood of 10 years. 

Q. Have you been to officer in the board of delegates?— A. Yes; I was president 
of toe board of delegates for I think about 37 consecutive terms. 

Q. Tou are not at premnt the president of the board of delegates?— A. No. 

Q. Now, the commission would be pleased to have you state what were ibe rea- 
sons that brought together the workingmen to promote this board of delegates, 
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and how the authority is given from the local unions to the delegate himtolf; how 
much authority that delewte has in the case of strikes and ordinary work over 
his imion. First of all, the reasons that formed this board of delegates?— A. I 
was not connected with it in its formation. It was formed along in 1884 or 1885. 
It existed to bring the members of the different organizations in the building 
trades into closer afl^ation. The representatives of labor that are attached to 
the board of delegates of the building trades have power to act for the organiza- 
tion between meetings. They must have that power before they admit them. 
Tliey are governed by a constitution and by-laws, which are submitted to the 
organizations for their approval. A grievance being entered against nonunion 
men or nonunion conditions is referred to the committee of the delegates having 
men working on that particular job, and us the constitution provides, it is man- 
datory for them to attend on this giievance; whether there are 2 delegates or 30, 
it does not make any difference. If they have men at work on that particular 
job, it is their duty to go there and investigate the grievance. If they find out 
it is a just one, and after interviewing the architects and owners, if they can not 
adjust it, they have power to order a strike, jirovided a two-thirds vote of the 
delegates on tnat grievance believe it is a just one, the vote being polled. 

Q. How many trades are represented in your board of delegates?— A. From 27 
to 30. There were 45, but there has been a division in the trades. Some organiza- 
tions have 2 votes, but the vote is by the organization and not by the delegates. 

Q, So that a strike could not be ordered in the interim unless two-thirds of the 


board of delegates agreed?— A. The board would have no right if there were 60 
delegates in it to order any strike. It is the individual delegates who have men 
working on the particular job. They would have to remove their own men if a 
strike was ordered, so it is not sentimental at all. It gets down to business facts. 

Q. If a delegate of a particular trade found an occasion, as he thought, to order 
the men off work, is he bound to consult with other delegates in other trades that 
are working on the same building, or has he the power individually?— A. No; 
each delegate must be consulted wno has men working there, and they must go 
and work together; a time is appointed when they shall meet and investigate. 
At least 90 per cent of the grievances are adjusted through committees without 
any trouble; sometimes a higher percentage than that. 

Q. Have you any standing committees for the adjustment of these troubles?— 
A, No standing committees. 

Q. Then the regulation of your trade is pretty much entirely with your board 
of delegates— that is, b( ween meetings of your local?— A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Have your trades ntered into any business arrangements with the master 
builders of New York with respect to contracts?— A. No. Iho majority of the 
local organizations have an agreement with their employeis, and have yearly 
agreements fixing the rate of wages and the working conditions, and generally a 
clause to settle any dispute that arises. 

Q. In case of the infraction of a rule of a union by a union is that case judged 
and adjudicated by your delegate, or does it come before the committee?— A. 
That would come liefore a committ^. It would be his duty to report to the body 
first if there is a grievance in it, which is generally dtme by the local, by their 
executive board. The delegates are generally instructed liy the organization to 
bring the matter before the board of delegates or council; there is a council or 
board of representatives which would discuss it first, perhaps, and then refer it 
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The delegates are quite reluctant to take their members off or order a strike, imless 
all othet means fail. They are open to compromise, and stand ready ana willing 
at all times to adjust a disagreement if it is possible. 

Q. ]ji your own knowledge have you known of a delegate going to a building in 
course of construction in the moniing and finding an infraction of union ruiei, 
and finding an employer unwilling to remedy that infraction, and then ordering 
the men off during the same working day?— A, It I as a delegate should visit a 
building where the members of the organization that I represent were working, 
and there was a violation of the rules, and members were violating them, I could 
order them off, but not the other trades, only the individual orgamzation I repre- 
sented, but nobody else. If there was a violation of the rules, and you desired the 
assistance of the other trades, yon would have to put in a grievance in the regular 


Q. And that grievance goes before whom?— A. Before a committee of the board. 
The committee naving men on that particular job, their duty is to investigate. 

Q. What I desired to get at was this; whether there is in your rules a rule that is 
peremptory in its power of ordering men off a job for infraction of union rules 
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during a working day without a complaint being made to the master builder put- 
ting up the building, or to the contractors?— A. It is very seldom. I do not 
believe I have ever Imown men to be ordered off a building without the owner, 
architect, and builders first being Interviewed, and an attempt made to adjust the 
difficulty. I have never known one case where men have b^n ordered off until 
every honest means has been taken to adjust the difficulty. 

Q. What are the general duties as laid down in your rules for these delegates 
from the locals? \^at authority do the locals give them?— A. The representative 
is supposed to see that the worMng rules are all complied with. As a general 
thing, agreements are entered into between employer and employees covering a 
period from 1 to 2 years, and the representative— if there is any dispute— is sup- 
posed to interview the employer and adjust it if possible, acting at all times under 
the instructions of the organization in matters of that kind. That is principally 
his du^. adjusting any dispute between the workmen in the shop, yard, or build- 
ing. wherever he believes that the employers are violating the a^eement, it is 
his duty to go. The reason why it is necessary to have a representative is simply 
because he is independent. We found in fonner years that in cases where a man 
who asserted his manhw)d and asked the employer to live up to his agreement, 
that in 9 cases out of 10 that man would be discriminated against; sooner or later 
he would be a little short of work and would have no further work for him. Now 
they will send a representative there to deal with the employer, and lie is in a 

r iition in which tney can’t discriminate against him. Any action taken would 
taken on the advice of the executive committee of the organization, or the 
organization itself. In a matter of that kind the delogate would in a few cases 
use his own prerogative, and if he did use it he would bo very positive that he 
would be justified in doing so, because he has to report every week to the organi- 
zation, and there are some bright men in many of the organizations. The dele- 
gate who lias taken men off a job wants to be in a position to show that he was 

J ustified in doing so, or they might have a new representative, and he might get 
is hair combed. They haven’t the arbitrary power that some people imagine. 
Some people imagine that a walking delegate has horns and a tail on, but it is 
not so. 


Q. He is simply the administrative officer of the local union?— A. That is all. 

Q. Have you a standing committee of arbitration?— A. No. 

(J. How do you arbitrate?— A. When a (juestion of jurisdiction comes up where 
a dispute arises between two organizations as to the jurisdiction of work, they 
arbitrate the difference by selecting so many representatives on each side. 

Q. It has been suggested here that you might give the genesis of the expression 
“ walking^delegate,” which is used opprobiously, publicly, and otherwise by some 
people. When did they first acquire this name of walking delegate?— A. Never. 
When the board of delegates was organized, it was known as the board of dele- 
gates of the building trades of the city of New York. It has been published in 
the papers for years as the board of walking delegates. I have been a member of 
the board for many years. There is no “ walking ” in it, although the newspapers 
put it in “ board of walking delegates.” There are times when it is necessary to 
nire an automobile or any other mnd of a vehicle to get around; they do more 


riding than walking. 


Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) It was not given out by the labor organizations?— 
A. Not by the labor organizations. 

Q. By the newspapers?— A. I do not know where it was started. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Compared with your best paid class of workmen, 
what IS the salary of your delegate?— A. Mine is $30 a week, but I have to pay all 
my traveling expenses within the limits of the city out of that salary, so at times, 
after paying legitimate expenses, I sometimes do not find it as profitable as work- 
ing at my trade. 

Q. Ordinarily, do any delegates get much more than weekly wages?— A. No; 
the delegates as a general thing are paid their regular rate of wages, and perhaps 
from 50 cents to $1 a day over. This salary of mine is assessed on the local trades 
of the organization, and they pay that, not from the general funds, but from local 
funds. 


Q. What experience have you had of sympathetic strikes in your trade?- A. I 
have had considerable experience of many years in the sympathetic strikes. The 
sympathetic strike, in my opinion, is certainly a hardship; the employees and 
employers in one particular industry are getting along harmoniously, and a sym- 
patnenc strike involves other employees just as well as those against whom you 
have the grievance, and it has certainly been a hardship. We have tried in vari- 
ous ways to avoid it, but some of the employers have a tendency to attack a 
weakc^ organizatioi?, and it is absolutely necessary for the stronger ones to come 
to their rescue. That is the cause of the sympathetic strike. They are very care- 
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ful not to attack the stronger ones, but at times will attack the weaker organiza- 
tion; and, further, their reasons for doing that is at times in subletting their 
work; they sublet it to most unscrupulous employers, who involve them in diflB.- 
culty; but at the present time in the city of Now York a good deal of that is lieing 
avoided. They realize it is not profitable, and if they do sublet they put in the 
clause that union labor shall be employed. Of course there have bi^n some very 
large sympathetic strikes in the building trades in the city of New York during 
my experience, sometimes affecting as high as 10,000 to 12,000 men, but we^have 
tned to avoid them. I believe it is the builders’ fault, if any, that they have not 
been avoided; that is, the fault of the employers’ association. 

Q. In your newer unions don't you find more difficulty in carrying out your 
rules than you do^ in the older organized bodies? — A. You do not find any more 
difficulty in carrying out the rules in a new organization but perhaps you have to 
check them at times — keep them in check until they get to understand thoroughly. 

Q. In your own trade is it not a fact that the later organized bodies, and Siose 
who have had veiy little experience in organized labor are apt to bring your otlier 
bodies into trouble?— A. If permitted, but a rule in the board of delegates requires 
that any demand for a change of conditions, that is, as to hours or wages, that 
any affiliated organization intends to make on its employers must be referred to 
the board or to councils attached to the board, and it is then referred by them to 
a social committee. They must also furnish a copy of the existing agreement 
under which they are working, and it is on that committee’s report that the gen- 
eral discussion is taken up; whereas, if the demands are not considered fair that 
it may involve them in a sympathetic strike when they go to put it into effect, if 
the facts do not warrant what they desire they do not get it. They return the 
agreement and say, “Gentlemen, we will uphold you on these demands of the 
union there,” and many times the board of delegates has been the means of 
preventing many disputes for demands between labor and its employers. 

Q. You would say that the action of your board of delegates is more conservative 
than otherwise?— A. I consider it is one of the most conservative bodies of labor. 
That is, when we consider that it is clothed with the power that it has at times. 

Q. Ill making up your scale of prices, it is based principally upon piece and 
time work, is it not?— A. There is very little piecework; all time work, days’ 
work. 

Q. How are your scales made — your local scales?— A. First they are submitted 
to a (Committee, as a general thing. They draft what they consider fair trade 
rules. They are then submitted to the organization. In the union that I repre- 
sent we have had no changes of prices in 8 years. Conditions exist just the same, 
but where there have been changes in the different locals of the Granite Cutters’ 
Union the committee on the bill of prices is appointed. After they have agreed 
among themselves they report to the local organization at special meetings called 
for that purpose, and, if approved by both, it is sent to our national officers, and 
if they consider it all right it is submitted to the union for a vote of the entire 
union at large, from Maine to California. Whether they will approve or disap- 
prove it is submitted to the entire union at large. When the time of our 8-hour 
demand went into effect it was a revision committee of our union, appointed by 
the union at large— the national organization— which acted. They embodied in 
that section one .section known as 198, providing that on and after March 1, 1900, 
none of our members would work only 8 hours a day. We put it in our consti- 
tution. We notified the employers in the spring of 1897 of the change— that we 
would, on and after the date of March 1, 1900, ask this change, giving practically 
3 years to get accustomed. And I want to say that we were successful in it. 
We only had a short skirmish in some of the States, but we were successful. 

Q. In many of those cases do you give the employers time to adjust themselves 
where they have contracts, if you want to make a change?— A. Always. The 
agreements provide in many cases that if either party desires a change of the 
existing agreement he shall notify the other within 6 months of the termination 
of the agreement. 

Q. Have you knowledge concerning unfair builders— contractors— in New York, 
so that you are able to both defend your own labor and at the same time Inform 
regulw honest contractors of men who are unfair in their dealings?— A. Yes, 
that is part of the work of the business agent. For instance, in my particulaj 
case, if the contract goes out for ^anite, if there was a nonunion contractor— 
an i^air contractor- it would be simply my duty to notify the general contractor 
that this employer was unfair. It would be the du^, in a case of that kind, to 
send a committee to see the building trades of the city and notify them of unfair 
employers. In nearly every instance the employer avoids having anything to do 
witn tne man that is going to cause him trouble. That is part of the duty of the 
representative also. 
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would see that there was not any work on the building. Then they foreclosed* 
but there are fake foreclosures of the work done on the buildings. ’ 

q. Is there as large a number as there were in the county of New york?--A. 
There cei’tainly is. Most of the speculative builders buy property — ^buy a whole 
block of lots. They take the whole block — ^buy so many lots for so much money. 
That is covered by a mortgage. You understand, they do not put one dollar into the 
purchase. And then they start and build, even without a builder’s loan. They 
are supposed to get so much money for every pair of beams, according as they get 
so high. They are entitled to so much money under the builder's loan. At times 
they will get as much money as they can, anA get their loan on the moiigage, and 
then “ akin out ” and pay nobody. We ask those men doing business in that way 
to see that those men pay their labor before they get their money, and see that 
they have receipts for labor paid in full for the work done. After a certain time 
they will get their loans, and say, ‘ * Well, I do not think it as profitable as I thought 
it would be,’* and with an understanding with the man who gives the loan, he 
simply forecloses, and then some stool pigeon will come in, and everybody is wiped 
out who is working on the building. 

Q. So in that way they can avoid the mechanics’ lien law?--A. Of course, a 
mortgage take precedence over everything else; they are always protected in that 
way. And the only thing that labor can do is simply to compel the parties that 
own that property to pay labor or not work— to pay what is due to the men that 
worked on that building. That was certainly detnmental to some of the mem- 
bers of the Builders’ League, and they thought they would get an organization of 
their own that did not have as much power, and that could be utilized to their 
own advance, hut they were not successful in that. 

The legitimate organization of the builders of the city of New York is known 
as the Mason Builders’ Association. They do not build on speculation at all; they 
simply build for owners. They take a contract to build an entire house, and sun- 
let to the different crafts and different industries. 1 met Mr. Leo before the legis- 
latm'e of the State of New York proposing labor measures, and some of the mem- 
bers of the assembly that knew him came before the committee and informed the 
committee just what they thought of the qualifications necessary to join the Build- 
ers’ League of Harlem; and one of the members that ought to know, because he 
represented labor for many years, stated that he knew for a fact that the only quali- 
fication necessary was a wnitewash brush and a pail. Their work is confined 
exclusively to the upper district— the spec-ulation work. They very seldom come 
dowTi into the lower section of the city. They are building little bits of houses 
up there— I guess some of them would fall down, except that they build them in 
blocks, and one holds the other up. They are certainly not doing the best class 
of work. Their whole desire is to complete a house as quickly as they can, no 
matter how it is built, and if they can dispose of it they sell it. Then when a man 
buys it, he has got a kind of an elephant on his hands, until he fixes it up and 
repairs it. That is the kind of an organization the Builders’ League is, in my 
opinion. 

Q. Did your organization or your body have any trouble at all with this league 
in connection with the Tobin stone-dressing law? — A. W e had no trouble with them, 
but an effort was made to repeal the stone-dressing law, and we know for a fact 
that considerable money was collected and used from the quarry owners in the 
eastern section of the State. I was somewhat surprised when, mion meeting Mr. 
Leo in Albany, he said “such legislation as that we approve of; that is to say, 
that the labor gets the benefit of the public works of the State.” And afterwards 
he came up before the committee in opposition to the bill. I do not know 
whether he had been subsidized or not, but it seemed strange that a man should 
come up there the next week and make a vigorous protest. But I can assure you 
that it was made so hot for him there, when we showed the committee that he did 
not know what he was talking about, that he got disgusted and went away. 

Q. How does the Tobin law work?— A. It provides that in all work for public 
improvements the stone must be dressed within the boundaries of the State. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchm an ) . Is not that a law that has been recently declared uncon- 
stitutional?— A. Oh, no; it has not been declared unconstitutional by any means. 
Tie question of unconstitutionality has not been touched by any means. 
Where the mistake occurred was that the decision was handed down on the Blst 
of Dwember, but the opinion was not handed down until the 6th of January. 
The decision of the lower court was reversed, and everybody thought the law had 
been declared unconstitutional. The fact was that they did not oeclare the law 
unconstitutional at aJl. But the city had accepted the work. The facts were not 
presented under oath. They reversed the order of the lower eburt and decided 
&it the party must be paid. The case is appealed and comes to a hearing next 
month; but the law stan^ on appeal, there is no question about it. 
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This has been quite beneficial. The first reason that we had for having that 
law enacted was that people having offices in the city of New York, but no place 
of business there, would flood the city. Every contract that would come along 
they would take to some of the islands or mountains of the East where the con- 
ditions were so different from what they are in New York City that we did not 
think it was fair at that time, although since that time the strength of the organ- 
ization has eradicated most of the evils. You take the people that live in the 
boarding houses and buy all the necessities of life, or did buy them. They would 
employ 200 or 260, and they had to buy all the necessities of life from the employer, 
pay rent to him also, and only work half time. When you got out of stone, you 
would have to wait until they gave you another order, and at the end of the 
month vou would find you were in debt to the employer in place of drawing any 
salary for the month; and we did not like those conditions. I believe now that 
the residents and citizens of the State of New York or the citv of New York are 
entitled to the benefit of work on public improvements. I believe that better 
conditions will exist when such a condition prevails in all the States on public 
work. I believe if you take Pennsylvania or Georgia or Maine, or the different 
States of the Union, that on public work the people of the State are entitled to 
the benefit of the work. Our New York law says that none but citizens of the 
United States shall be employed, but it restricts the dressing of stone to that par- 
ticular locality. And not only that, but we have found that to a certain extent 
it has cheapened the cost. By the system on which they work in the Eastern 
States, it was not encouraging for men to do a regular day’s work. You know it 
is very discouraging, where a man is not getting half paid for his work, for him 
to let himself out to the full extent, or at least to do a fair day’s work. He is not 
going to do any more than he can help. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) If he is paid by the day , what difference does it make?-— 
A. Well, the conditions existing at that time were not by the day or week in some 
places. The only way a man could get out of the location was to go in debt, and 
get so much in debt that the community would be glad to get rid of him. 

Q. If they worked by the piece they would not delay in that?— A. Yes; they 
would. A man would get further in debt until they would tell him to get off the 
island, so he could get out into civilization. There have been cases of that kind. 

Q. Did that practice prevail sufficiently to make this difference in the cost of 
the material under the New York law?— A. I do not know at the present time, 
but I know that in 1894 the employers in the city of New York, or officials of the 
city, raised the question as to the cost. I know statements were made before the 
legislative committee that on certain jobs it would cost, as they claimed, per 
cent more to do the work. We found from the estimates that it was done under 
the existing law— that the work was done as cheap as it was under the conditions 
existing before, and that the State had derived the l)enefit of keeping the money 
in circulation within the State. 

Q. Was that a fair comparison in 1894?— A. It would be fair. At the present 
time about the same conditions exist. 

9 . 1894 was a period of general depression, was it not?— A. You take the con- 
ditions in 1894; there was a general depression in the Eastern States and there 
was a general depression in the city of New York; we compared the conditions at 
the time. 

Q. If a man was working down East, as you say, for nothing, he could not be 
working for any less in 1894?— A. 1 did not say they were wormng for nothing. 
Our members are not accustomed to do that sort of business. 

Q. There was a little inconsistency there that I wanted to call your attention 
to, that is all. Now, is it not a fact that the decrease in price comes from the con- 
centration of workmen at New York, where this law is in vogue?— A. No; I believe 
that all trade^ are becoming more proficient— they are compelled to; and what 
would be conadered a fair day’s work in 1890 the employers would hardly con- 
sider a fair day’s work in 1900 or 1901. 

Q. Has there been any improvement in tools of trade?— A. No; no improvement 
in tools of trade. The men have become more proficient. 

S . Do you not have— I am not, of course, up on the expert nature of your 
8— but do you not have a sort of tool for dressing stone that is different, a sort 
of gang-saw arrangement?— A. No; not at all. 

•Q. No different?— A. No. 

Q. There is a sort of machine used in dressing stone?— A. Not to a great extent. 
< 3 . It is not enough, then, to affect it to any great extent?— A. You must bear 
in mind that in the city of New York, I suppose, more is accomplished in all 
branches. The rate of wages is higher, and that is an incentive for the men to do 
more work, and more work is accomplished there in 8 hours than any place on the 
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top of God’s known earth. That shows that where the rate of wages Is h vw it 
does not always make the cost of production more. 

Q. You think ^ere is more produced to-day under the 8-hour law than there 
was formerly under the lO-hom* law?--A. On account of the men becomini? more 
proficient— there is no question in my mind. 

Q. Do you think the skilled workman of 1900 will produce more than the skilled 
workman of 1890? — ^A. There is no question about it. They are increasing at all 
times on that line. 

Q. You are using the same tools?— A. Just about the same. There is no differ- 
ence in the tools. 

Q. Was not a man working at the bent of his speed in 1900?— A. No. 

Q. Was not he compelled to do so under the wage that was paid to him in order 
to get along?— A. No; I do not think that they did. I do not tnink where the men 
were getting a very small share of the profit that they were encouraged to let 
themselves out any. But I believe— so far as the 8-hour workday is concerned— 
that you can get all that is in a man out. There is no necessity of working him 15 
hours. 

Q. We are not discussing the ethics of the 8-hour law. I am thoroughly in 
favor of the 8-hour law; but while I will not discuss the question, of course,! am 
trying to bring it out in the evidence if I can. What I wanted to see was whether 
you wanted to take the position that a skilled workman, working 8 hours, could 
do as much work as he could working 10 hours?— A. No; I will not take that 
position. 

Q. I do not want you to take that position, and I do not want you to take it in 
your testimony.— A. No; I do not take that, no; it was another question that I 
answered in that way. 


Q. In the adoption of the 8-hour system, is not there a larger opportunity given 
for the employment of a greater number of workmen?— A. There is no question 
about that. I have advocated in the organization the Saturday half-holiday for 
this particular reason. Suppose there are a thousand memliers in a labor organ- 
ization. Enforced idleness on 1 day would mean employment for 500 men more 
in that particular location where business is done. 

Q. Have you any apprenticeship system in your trade?— A. Yes; we liave an 
apprenticeship system. Each branch regulates its own , but there is no indentured 
apprenticeship. 

Q. What restrictions have you as to the numlier of learners i>ermitted in any 
branch?— A, We allow 1 to 10 men in all branches. We have no particular 
branches. 

Q. In each branch. Now, perhaps you can answer this: How many divisions 
or branches are there in the stonecutters’ trade?— A. There is not any difference 
at all. 

Q. One man does all the work from the rough stone to the finish?— A. Our rule 
is tnat a man can take a stone up, no matter what it is, and complete it. 

Q. A man may be a shoemaker and possibly make a whole shoe, but under 
modem conditions he may bo a laster or a McKay operator.— A. We have no 
branches at all. A man may be on a building carving to-day, and he may be on 
ordinary work to-moiTow; or the men workin^n the ordinary work may W sent 
to do the carving. There is no subdivision. We call the men granite cutters, no 
matter whether they are working on the bench or on plane surfaces. 

Q. Is that an’angement for learners a matter between your organization and 
the employers?- A. This rule is laid down by our organization and lived up to by 
the employer. 

'' It is a rule enforced by the organization?— A. Yes. 

And accepted by the employer because he has to accept it?— A. Not neces- 
Lly so. In flie matter of apprentices on stonecutting it does not pay to have 
too many of them. 

Q. I am not discussing that. I am trying to get at the manner, for instance, in 
which my boy, an American citizen, supposing ne wants to learn stonecutting, in 
what manner he can learn it.— A. By securing employment from a man who has 
not got all the apprentices he wants. Employers generally do not care for many. 

Q. Again. I say I am not going into the ethics of the association. The claim is 
made that the despotism of trade unions prevents the American boy from learn- 
ing a trade.”— A. Tnat is not so; but the American trade unions must draw the 
line some place. In some places the employers want all the apprentices, and no 
trade unionists in their employ. We have to draw the line somewhere. 

Q. Your regulatioit, then, in your trade in drawing the line is that 1 learner to 
10 workmen may be ^rmitted.— A. Yes; but while that is only in a particular 
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location^ in other branches they have had a much more liberal allowance, and in 
some it is not as liberal. 

Q. What is the allowance in New York?— A. As I said,! to 10 in New York. In 
other branches, in the quarry districts, they allow them to have more, because 
they have a different system. 

Q. You believe this restriction to be just and fair from the standtwint of your 
trade?— A. Yes; and the employers consider it so, I believe, in all cities. 

Have you had anv difficulties with your employers over that particular 
point?— A. No; many of them say they do not find apprentices profitable at any 
rate. And you must bear in mind that an apprentice in cutting ^anite is liable 
to spoil all his work; after working a month on his work he is liable to spoil it. 

Q. Of course that loss falls on the. employer?— A. On the employer, and he does 
not think it is a source of profit to him. We have this system to compel the 
employer to keep the apprentices at work in learning their trade. Before we took 
that action the employers only wanted apprentices, because it was very cheap for 
the first year, to drive horses and work around doing the same things that the 
ordinary laborer can do; but we simply thought that if they were going to teach 
boys in their apprenticeship so that they could do cutting they should put them 
at the business. That was not pertaining to it— driving horses and dnving the 
eiiml(^er around to different jobs. 

Q. Do you know of instances of workmen having their sons taught through 
this regulation?- A. Yes ; we have never objected in the least, even if the employer 
had his regular allowances of apprentices and application was made to the organi- 
zation for any of the members’ sons to join it. I have never known a branch to 
refuse it if he could secure employment in any of the yards under our jurisdiction. 

Q. The charge has been made that it was impossible.- A. No; I have known 
that to be refused. It is not a month ago since 2 apprentices that had been dis- 
charged in the jurisdiction of some other branch had secured employment in our 
vicinity under instruction. They had not worked a sufficient length of time to 
come as journeymen, but I have known a branch to accept them and permit them 
to go to work under instruction, if the employer was willing to confine them 
strictly to cutting, so they could learn, and give them a sufficient time. When 
boys are not proficient we extend their time to them at their own request or at 
the employers’ request or at th(5 reciuest of the members of that yard, so that a 
boy may be tuined out and be a full-fledged journeyman, capable of holding his 
end up. 

Q. Now, this term delegate, commonly called “walking delegate,*’ that is 
sometimes the term for “business agent,” which is now coming into use, is it 
not?— A. The term always has been business agent. I do not know where the 
term “walking delegate ” came in. The board or business agents or delegates in 
the building trades came to be walking delegates in the newspaiiers, but the 
board was the board of delegates. 

Q. Do some of them call themselves business agents?— A. All of them are busi- 
ness agents. I do not know that any of them ever did designate themselves as 

Q. I ?iavo seen references in the daily press to someone as the “ business agent” 
of such a trade.— A. That is right. They are all business agents and always have 
been elected as such. 

Q. Has this custom been adopted by trade unions because of any experience in 
the past whereby the representative of a labor organization was liable to be vic- 
timized if he served on a shop committee or a trade committee?— A, There is no 
question about it. It was absolutely necessary to have an agent, because if a 
man was compelled to act on a committee and get up before an employer or com- 
mittee of employers and state just what he thought honestly, and oppose his own 
employer, iierhaps, on certain pro^xisitions, he was liable to get into trouble. 
They claim that thev never discriminate against men, but we have known men 
who have asserted themselves, and we do now, where committees are sent out, 
who have lost their places. They may not be discharged that week or the next, 
but the next lay off the men are dropped off. until they get a committee they can 
manipulate, that are very docile, that will do practically as they want them to 
do. They can not discriminate against a business agent, and I presume that is 
one reason. I have had lots of experience. 

Q. You seem to have been in constant employment; but is there any difficulty 
in a man getting employment who has served as a business agent?— A. Yes; we 
find that a delegate that does his duty finds it very hard to secure employment, 
but a large number do. I do not believe it is absolutely necessary when you ^ 
out as a representative of an organization to get into practical antagonism with 
the employers. The work can be done with the utmost amount of di^omacy, and 
it is always better to do it that way. That is what I always realize, and I believe 
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aC employer to settle a grievance they 
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is mj^ng the members of the organization they represent. 

deSga^';i“ef?-Karbr"on“ tenir* 

’5****J *?“ “*y evidence o( a closer affiliation and a 

TWo™ ww between the employers and the employed?— A. Tee, 

^ ^ 08 t of the organizations have annual agreements, 

rtf you such?— A. No; w^e have not had any agreement, nor any change 

wtiXtorr “ everything is 

®^™“<=e goes, do you or do you not think there is a better 
A ®mployer8 generally and the trade unions generaUy?— 

to' o^t ^ Che employers have at last rca<;hed the conclusion &at 

Maf^B+w workmen they must employ members of trade unions, and they 
®r K?** without the trade-union members and 
on ?i «.« il"®* “® 5®®“ ^®y 8et educated in a short time 

want just as good conditions as anyone ebe, and that they 
^ve b^n sTOihng their work while they have been learning, and it is not profit- 
SavB Z°I ttey vea^e that it is more benefic^ to them K to 

®mployees, and better conditions exist and it is imire 
profitable to all concerned; no question about that. 

eTi!rnlnvA?«rV^w^^® agreements between the stonecutters' union and the 

granite cutters have no agreement with the 
Sor^aSzed^ employers in our particular craft are 

Q. "four arrang^ents, then, are made individually?— A. We have no agree- 
ment; they are made individually. ^ 

Q. And the agreement usually covers the season; or is there a season?— A No* 
we cover the year. ’ 

fvnr^ We have not had any kick coming 

from the employers for the last 8 or 9 years. It has been going along, with some 
inteiWions, at the rate of 50 cents an hour for 8 hours’ work 
«. What was it when you worked 10 hours?— A. About $3.75 a day. 
riAvv pretty nearly double what they were under the 10-hour 

Wages do not make so much diflfer- 
^mo wageV^^^^ thoroughly organized. All the employers have to pay the 

Q. I want^ around to that-^what measures you used to protect vour 

fw tiXnBtfB/ »F®®'^®f, t® y;>'w demand?-A. We protect them in this way 
by thorough orgamption, all paying the same rate of wages, 

A affiliation with any other branch of the building trades 

YOTk. That bnngs ns in touch with all the building trades and others.^ 

n® that board of delegates answer the same as the National Building 
f ' ®^«cntive body. It meets three times a week— 

Monday, We^esday, and Friday afternoon at 3 o’clock— and all business is 
done and we have a regular system there. «^ubiuw» 

a J' ^ there any agreement l^tween that board of delegates and the employ- 
ere. A. No agreement with the afSliated organization. I thiTilr near^ 
all have an ameement with their employers— a yearly agreement— that is, cov- 
S^dis^w^ wages, and also a clause the adjustment, per- 

0. What is the name of the organization representing the emnlovers?— A 
Me the United Building Trades and the Mason Builders* Assocmtion. The 
W^nBuildOTs Areociation comprise general contractors and subcontractors, 
my generally do the mason work; thev sublet the ironwork and stonewoi^^d 
plMtenng to the members of the United Building Ti ades. 

Q. Between that organization you have named and your board of delegates 
regulating certain trade mattere?-A. No; only between 
the individual organizations on both sides, of the employers and employees, in 
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certain indnstries, not generally with the United Council of Building Trades < 
United Building Trades; that is, the employers’ association. 

Q. Have you any opinion to express on the question of arbitration as a mear 
of settlement of disputes between employers and employed?— A. Yes; in th 
Board of Delegates of the Building Trades we all realize, I guess, on both sides, tha 
the sympathenc strike is a hardship both on the employees and the employer* 
Tie up some of the buildings in the city of New York, and generally when ther 
is a tie up there it is certainly a general and complete stoppage of worx. 

Q. I ashed you in relation to the question of aroitration and not as to the ques 
tion of strikes.— A. I am leading up to that. I would like to explain it in my ow: 
way. I know what you mean and am trying to get at it. That was heretofon 
the way it was in the city of New York. Now, we did have an understanding b 
meet with the employers and we agreed practically on a proposition; that is, ou 
committees agreed, and we went back to the board of delegates and reported, an( 
it was submitted to a referendum vote, and the unions unanimously decided ii 
favor of arbitration— that is, as a settlement of disputes in one way. We sub 
mitted a plan of arbitration to them, providing that the individual organization! 
should meet their employers ,and should perfect a set of working rules with t 
clause as to the adjustment of disputes in that particular craft in that particulai 
industry. In the event of their failure to agree, then there was to be a genera 
board of appeal composed of representatives of the building trades, the Boarc 
of Delegates of the Building Trades and the United Building Trades and the Masor 
Builders’ Association. That was to do away with the general sympathetic strikt 
and settle all disputes. But the employers, after we had gone to the trouble ol 
having it indorsed by the organizations, simply said that they wanted to strike 
out the words ‘ ‘ the board of delegates ” and insert ‘ ‘ individual members of organi- 
zations.” We discussed that for a long time and came to the conclusion that it 
was none of their business whom we selected as our arbitrators, and it was an 
interference on their part; but still in the interest of harmony we agi’eed to it, 
and we sent a counter proposition back that nonci of their members that were 
delegates to the United Council or Mason Builders’ Association should be mem- 
bers of the arbitration board. We never heard from that. They never accepted 
or even communicated with us in reference to it. 

Q. Then your board of delegates is on record as being in favor of the principle 
of arbitration in the settlement of disputes between employee and employer?— A. 
Certainly. Now, their system has been this, which, in my opinibn, is decidedly 
unfair. They adopted this system of going to the individual organizations and 
asking the individual organizations to sign an agreement with them, similar to 
that of the bricklayers, that they would not take part in any sympathetic strike. 
We discussed that matter in the board of delegates and came to the conclusion 
we would have nothing to do with such a proposition as that, because we saw 
what they were after. They would like to get the strongest trades tied up with 
an individual agreement not to take par^ in strikes, which would mean their 
withdrawal from the central orpnization, and then make a general onslaught on 
the others and wipe them out of existence. They are not scrupulous in violating 
agreements; we have found that out by experience. Mr. Leo states that the 
employers violated their agreement because they thought they would take time 
by the forelock, and locked all these men out, and when we appealed to the mason 
builders to compel them to live up to their agreement they said, “Well, we have 
nothing to do with it.” 

Q. Do you believe in compulsory arbitration?— A. Positively no. 

Q. Suppose one side or the other refuses to arbitrate?— A. If one side or the 
other reruses to arbitrate I would say go on and fight it out. 

You think that would be better than to have some attempt at conciliation 
by State law?— A. I am not objecting to conciliation, but from the conciliation 
boards that I have seen I do not know that I am favorably impressed with them. 

Q. Do you think there would be any objection to a State law that would com- 
pel employer and employed to submit the matter that is in dispute to a board, 
constituted in a proper way, before the workmen should strike or the employer 
lock out the hands?— A. Certainly, I am opposed to any law of that kind. 

Q. Why?— A. Simply because there should not be any law in this country to 
compel me to leave my employment, to change my employment or business, and 
certmnly if a law of that Wnd be enacted and it is followed, I would be com- 
pelled to work for that man; I could not even change my occupation; and they 
could put me in prison. 

Q. Reverse the thing: Suppose it was in your favor and against the interests of 
the employer?— A. Suppose it was, it might be all right in that particular case. 
But generally in cases of that kind I notice they get the best of it; they have men 
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Q. Suppose there was one man representing him and one you, and a judge of a 
court?— A. A judge of a court. They are generally interested in labor matters, 
and they generally knock out a labor law. We have very little confidence in the 
courts at the present time; at least I for one have; and I have good reason for it. 

Q. How would you apply the principle of arbitration, then?— A. I would apply 
the principle of arbitration in this way, that is, I believe that the employers have 
at last realized, as 1 said before, that they have got to do business with trade 
unions if they want to carry on their business. 

Q. What effect does the influx of immigration have on your business?— A. The 
influx of immigration makes it quite difficult in our cify, and we ought to have 
laws restricting it. We have a certain element coming in that ought to be 
investigated more closely. 

Q. ^w far would you go in your restriction of immigration?— A. That is a 
hard problem to solve, although we have discussed it many, many times. 1 do not 
believe that the European cities should be allowed to open their poorhouses and 
prisons and dump the scum of Europe on the i)eople here. 

Q. Supposing they send over a lot of skilled stone workers?— A. When a skilled 
stoneworker comes over here we meet him all right. He is generally a trade- 
unionist over there, and he is here. 

Q. Would not enough come to overstock the market here?— A. No; if they did 
it would increase the demand over there and they would go back over there. 

Q. Do you think that is a fact?— A. Yes; we have never found a sui^lus of labor. 

Q. Explain a little more fully your idea of the restriction of immigration, 
because that is one of the special interests we are here to investigate.— A. I 
believe that is one of the restrictions. We have no objection to honest people 
coming here to earn a living, but we do object to having indigent people brought 
here. 

Q. You know some of the difficulties of establishing the fact that they are 
brought here?— A. Yes; if the United States Government took proper steps in the 
investigation much could be accomplished. At the present time, when they get 
3,000 or 4,000 immigrants down in the Barge Office in the city of New York, they 
get rid of them as fast as possible. If one is held up by the immigration depart- 
ment the steamship company does not want to take him back, ana their counsel 
comes in and fights the case; then maybe the Italian consul comes in and fights 
the case; an appeal is taken, and it is a practical hardship on the people that are 
entering the protest. It takes such a length of time to dispose of the question. 
That system could be simplified. I suggest that agents be sent on the vessel com- 
ing here, placed in the pen with them, to find out what these people are— find out 
on the other side; make them make application to the American consul; have 
some representative in certain locations to investigate the class of people they 
are. The padrone system is one of the evils that exists in connection with the 
immigration question. 

Q. Do you not think the trades council could very materially assist the Govern- 
ment in that sort of an investigation?— A. If they put practical representatives of 
labor in the bureau there is no question they could assist them. 

Q. Do you not think if you saw a lot of men getting off the vessel and could see 
the palms of their hands you could tell whether they were stonecutters?— A. Yes; 
I have corralled lots of them. In the time of the strike the employers try to get 
them to help them out. 

S . That is a case where you were not hurt particularly by the importation of 
led labor?— A. It did not hurt us because they did not get the class they wanted, 
and the class they got they did not want. 

Q. Of course you recognized the difficulty of dealing with this subject of immi- 
gration?— A. It could be improved upon. 

Q. We all agree on that, but the point is to get some practical suggestion as to 
dealing with it?— A. The United States immigration commission sent out an immi- 
gration committee, I think it was, and it appeared in New York. I suggested 
that they subpoena the Italian bankers. They use their offices for emplo^ent 
bureaus; but at that time they all swore that none of them did. Senator Hill 
asked me if I could prove that they did. I said yes, by getting one of them 
arrested. That is all they said. They intended to come back and they asked me 
to go ahead. I went down and hired stonecutters from every one of them, to put 
on some work in Norwich, Conn. We had them arrested ana it took me 3 months 
to prosecute them, and it cost our organization about $800 or $400 counsel fees. 
The city refused to come in as did also the district attorney. We got them con- 
victed after a long time; but they were lying. Their system has been simply this; 
If they want 2 or 8 or 600 Italians on the railroads they bring them out and send 
th^ m blocks of 5—5 to this Italian banker and 5 to that; and they will come off 
the vessel with their grips on their shoulders and will 1^ sent by the banker to 
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some public works or to railroad to work. And on their mp will be the word 
** Inspected.” If they had “ Imported ” it would be much better. They should 

S ut that on at the Barge Office. These men never see a cent of money; 1 have 
ivestigated that thoroughly. They put them in little huts, and they have to buy 
all the necessaries of life from the padrone. He pays the contractor so much for 
the privilege of furnishing them their labor. After they have been here for a 
year they are still in debt to the padrone. That is the system that exists (m some 
of th^ublic works of this country. 

Q. What would be your opinion of a head tax on immigrants as a means of 
restriction— so much per head?— A. On the steamship companies? 

Q. Anybody; whoever brought them in.— A. I believe a small head tax, while 
it would not prevent them coming here, would be beneficial, and pay some of the 
expense of getting a better system in force. 

Q. A head tax sufficient to keep out the pauper and assisted immigrant?— A. 
Yes; a head tax would pay the expense of having a more efficient force to inves- 
tigate, to more thoroughly investigate matters. 

Q. That part of it I do not care about, I am talking now about the question of 
the restriction of immigration. Have you given any thought to the head tax as a 
means of restriction?— A. No, I have not; but I believe that if the people of 
Europe desire to get rid of an undesirable element they would advance the head 
tax. 

Q. Four hundred and fifty thousand immigrants came into this country last 
year. If there was a head tax of $10, would any foreign Government pay $4,500,000 
to bring those men over here?— A. No. 

(j. This commission is required to recommend to Congress and to the State 
legislatures legislation or suggestions for legislation covering industrial subjects 
for the benefit of working men and other classes of people; have you any sugges- 
tions along that line which you care to make as to any laws you think would be 
beneficial?— A. No; except that I think a more efficient force would be an advan- 
tage; if we had agents on the other side, not to be known as such, but in a detective 
capacity, to ferret out the system and the undesirable immi^ants before they 
come, and compel them to stop or compel them at least to apply to certain officers 
on the other side so they could be investigated before they came here, the effect 
would be beneficial. 


Q. (By Mr. Farquhak. ) You have an 8-hour law in New York State?— A. Yes. 

Q. That applies to all public employment?— A. Yes; a mandatory 8-hour law. 

Q. Have you State laws concerning wages on public works?— A. Yes; we have 
a law with reference to the prevailing rates of wages. The law reads that State 
and municipal corporations, contractors, or subcontractors shall pay the prevail- 
ing rates of wages paid in the locality where the work is to be performed. That 
compels them to pay the going rate of wages. We find it to be very effective, 
and the United States Government could not do better than to pass a similar law— 
that is, take a contractor that goes to a city like Now York, or goes to any other 
city, the Government should see that he pjws the rate of wages that is the pre- 
vailing rate there in the different trades. When you have a contractor on Ellis 
Island, near the city of New York, erecting the new barge office of the immigra- 
tion bureau, who gets the cheapest class of labor; brings negro bricklayers from 
the South and puts them on that work because he can get them cheaper, we think 
that is an eyesore, not only to the trades unions, but to the Government. He 
ought to bo compelled to pay the regular rates of wages. We find the law very 
efficient in the State of New York. The mandatory 8-liour law works well. The 
superintendent of public works in the city of New York says he would not care 
to go back to the old system again; that he thinks the work is done much better 
under the conditions that exist. The conditions that exist under the law as it is 
now are much better all along in his work. 

Q. In the erection of Government buildings all over the country have your 
locals any trouble with respect to the wage scale with contractors?— A. We had 
some trouble with the wage scale on the Chicago post-office. 

Q. You may explain that.— A. We decided the contractors had to pay the rate 
of wages paid in Chicago. We gave them 3 years’ notice, and we had some con- 
tention that involved the contractors to a certain extent in different sections of 
the country. The matter was settled, but there was not much progress made on 
the building until the settlement was reached. And while the people in Chicago 
znade a big protest about slow progress being made I believe they realize the posi- 
tion taken by our organization and uphold it. 

Q. Yon would like to have a national law that would cover cases of that kind; 
that they should pay the prevailing rate of wages in the localities?— A. I do believe 
it is a good law, and it stops a man from importing cheap labor. If he is a 
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^eral contractor and has men em^yed elsewhere and he desires to bring his 
labor in, there is no objection, providing he pays them the regular rate of wa^s. 

Q. And they carry a national or international card?— A. Tnere is no^juesnon 
about that, I ^ess. The law in New York says the contractor shall pay the pre- 
vailing rate of wages paid in the locality where the material is situated, worM, 
or used in its final or conmleted state. That means where the structure is to be 
erected. In the State of New York, no matter where they do the work, they have 
to pay the wages paid there. That prevents people who used to evade the law 
from doing so. Suppose a man went to an isolated district where there was no 
prevailing rate of w^es and started to manufacture stone, he would establish his 
own rate of wages. Therefore wo amended the law in 181)9, and the governor 
thought it was a good idea. He thinks the State should l>e model employers, pay 
the highest rate of wages, and give the best conditions. 

Q. Are you a member of the Workingmen’s Federation of the State of New 
York?— A. Yes; I have been a member of it ever since it came into existence. 

Q. What benefit has that been to the organized labor of New York?— A. It has 
been of much benefit in securing better conditions and in enforcing and in secmr- 
ing favorable legislation, and also in aiding organizations when they hecome 
involved in difiSculties, financial or otherwise. 

Q. How is that organization made up?— A. There is a representation from 
organizations throughout the entire State of New York. It was formerly the old 
workingmen’s assembly of the State of New York, which was in existence for 31 
years. It and the State branch of the American Federation of Labor both met 
in joint convention and amalgamated, and it is now known as the Workingmen’s 
Federation. 

Q. Has this body the chief care of le^lation in the State of Now York?— A. 
They have an executive board that looks after the interests of labor before the 
legislature. They generally take up nothing but measures of a general nature. 

Q. Have you anybody like a delegate body in the city of New York that goes to 
Albany in behalf of le^slation?— A. Yes; on all important measures, the central 
body, as a general thing, sends delegates. We have no legislative committee 
except in the central organization. If a union in this city knows of matters com- 
ing up, it must be referred to the whole, and the legislative committee examines 
all the measures very carefully. If they think it is a good thing and all right or 
a bad thing, they report to the body with their recommendation for or against it, 
whichever they believe to be the proper course to pursue. In matters of that kind 
they always send a representative to attend the hearinj^ before the legislature. 

Q. Do you know what position the Workingmen’s Federation of the State of 
New York takes as to the consolidation of the bureaus in New York, the board of 
conciliation and the labor commission?— A. No; they have not taken any that I 
know of. The governor's message did recommend the consolidation of the labor 
bureaus; that is, the facitory inspection department, the State bureau of media- 
tion and arbitration, and the bureau of labor statistics. As yet I do not know of 
any organization that Jias taken any action in the matter at the present time. 

Q. You are a member now of the commission investigating tenement houses in 
New York?— A. Yes. 

Q. When will your report be ready for the legislature?— A. We ex^iect to have 
it ready this month. W^e are working very hard on it. 

Q. (fey Mr. Kennedy.) The commission appointed by Governor Roosevelt?— 
A. Yes; I was one of the appointees. We have been working very hard for the 
last 10 months. It is only an honorary position in the State. 

Q. You give your time for nothing?— A. We are satisfied; it is in the interest of 
humanity; most labor representatives are working half the time for nothing. 

Q. (By Mr. Fa rquhar. ) You might as well state, if you so desire, what changes 
and modifications you intend to propose to the coming legislature.- A. They are 
not agreed on by the commission, but I will give you a copy. I will send the 
commission a copy of our report after it is submitted. Of course we find the con- 
ditions in the tenement houses in the city of New York not as they should be, and 
the commission certainly will recommend changes that we believe to be feasible. 

Q. Are you going to recommend the enlargement of the force of inspectors in 
the health department for sanitation?— A. That has not been decided on practi- 
cally. We v^l certainly recommend laws that will have to be enforced. 

Q. Has your investigation been more along the line of reform in building?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And in ventilation and sanitation generally?— A. The air, the light, ventila- 
tion, and mode of construction. The new law vnll certainly cover all those 
points. 

Q. Have you any recommendations as to the abolition of really imperfect build- 
ings?— A. ^e board of health has that power at the present &ue. Our recom- 
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mendations will be for general le^slation all along the line. Some of the findings 
of the commission we have ^jractically agreed npon, but the report is subject to 
change up to the present time. It would be quite interesting to go into the 
detailed results of some of our investigations, but I would rather submit a copy 
to the commission as soon as we get our report, and it would be quite interesting, 
as it will give the results of our investigations. 

Q. Has there been any agitation lately as to the amendment of the present 
mechanics’ lien law of the State?— A. We did go before the legislature and ask for 
the regulation of speculative builders. We recognize that we could not get the 
mechanics’ lien to take prior claim over a mortgage, and I realize that if wo did 
the people would bo somewhat skeptical about loaning money on mortgages, and 
the cure would be as bad as the condition; so we tried to get a measure through 
that the money lenders should at least, before loaning the money, ascert^n 
whether there were any claims against the property by making the man submit 
his receipts, so they could not simply go to their office and not care who got paid. 
We tried to get something of that nature, but we were not successful. I believe 
a man lending money on a building, especially one under construction, and loan- 
ing the money at so much at each stage, ought to at least investigate to see if the 
claims were paid before advancing large sums of money. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) That would amount practically to making the 
mechanics’ lien the first lion on the building.— A. We realized we could not do 
that and did not put it that way; but many of the contractors and the parties 
loaning money stand in togethcir, and they wipe out the indebtedness of the men 
furnishing material and labor— wipe it out entirely. I claim they are unscrupu- 
lous; they are worse than highwaymen. A man comes and says, “Stand and 
deliver,” and ho gets 20 years in jail; a man gets your money in this way, and it 
is all right. He can go on the next building and do the same thing. That is not 
fair. 

Q. (By Mr. Faiiquhau.) You have some agitation in the State of New York of 
employers’ liability. What position do you take on that?— A. We take the posi- 
tion that we are entitled to a fair employers’ liability bill, and we propose to nave 
it ()r know the reason why. We did succe(?d in getting an employers’ liability 
bill passed through the senate and in getting enough votes in the assembly, on 
motion to discharge the committee, to pass the bill; out it took a two-thirds vote 
to discharge the committ(3e on rules, and we did not get it. That is our preferred 
labor measure this year— the employers’ liability bill. 

Q. How manv bills are there covering the ground?— A. Only one. 

Q. Are you all agreed on one? — A. All agreed on one, and have been for several 
years. The judiciary committee of the senate has accepted it and expressed the 
thought that wo were fair. Governor Roosevelt told me we had made every hon- 
orable concession that ought to bo made, and he would sign the bill 5 minutes after 
it came to him if he could gt)t it at all. But they would not give it to him. The 
railroad coi*porations had too many irons in the fire to get it out. All we ask is 
to leave the (mestion of fact for a jury to decide. For instance, under the law of 
the State of New York the employee practically assumes the risk if he is injured 
through the negligence of a “ coemployee.” That expression covers about every- 
thing on top of God’s earth. If a man was working on the Empire State express 
as brakeman or conductor, and he throw the switch at Poughkeepsie and the train 
was to run into the river or onto the rocks, all the passengers could sue and recover 
damages against the company; but the employees on the train, that had nothing 
to. do with the switch, could not recover. That is the fact. The case would be 
thrown out of court. Why should not they be entitled to the same consideration? 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Does this law fix a maximum sum to be recovered in 
case of death?— A. No; we can not do that. We knocked that out in the consti- 
tution of the State. We got tired of that. And that is the way we tackled the 
convict-labor question, too. That is another question I would bring to your 
attention. We are handicapped in the State of New York. We are securing 
very favorable measures there. The product of convict labor can not be put on 
the open market; it is utilized by the political subdivisions of the State. The 
convicts can not be farmed out or hired out to anybody. But the product of 
convict labor from other States can come in. We have stopped the manufacture 
in our State from going into the open market, but the product of other States can 
come in; and there is where we are handicapped. We tried to prevent that by 
securing a branding law that all products of convict labor sliould be branded 
when coming into New York, with heavy damages when the law was not com- 
plied with. We claim these goods are sold under false pretenses; that no one 
would wear clothes or shoes if he knew they were the product of convict labor. 
But the prison representatives claim that the people buy them because they are 
cheaper. We say, “ We are satisfied; put a brand on them.” The legislature 
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passed a law branding convict goods; but they took a test case on an isolated sec- 
tion into the court, and th^ knocked it into a cocked hat. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) The Industrial Commission has recommended legisla- 
tion covering that point.— A. That is a step in the right direction, and when that 
passes we will try to secure further legislation. That would practically legalize 
our other le^slation. That would have legalized it, and it would not have l>een 
unconstitutional. 

Q. The question is to ^et somebody to introduce .such a bill into Congress and 
have the labor organizations all through the country get it through Congress?— 
A. Yes; it is quite a difficult thing to try to harnionizo tlie interests of the States. 
With a national law to cover all the States, we would attend to the rest in our 
State. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) I would like to infikt' plain just one thing that has 
been discussed this afternoon, and that is in re.spcrt to arljitration. Do you or do 
you not believe the proper arbitration is in the trades themselves, between the 
employees and the employer mutually?— A. There is no (piestion in my mind that 
that is the only system to adopt. There are not prisons enough in the United 
States to hold the trades unionists if they should try to adopt any other system of 
compulsory arbitration and comiKd them to stick to one employer whetlier they 
like him or not and not to chang(5 their employment. 

Q. Would not the fact of compulsory arbitration (so called) very often amount 
to confiscation on the part of ('ither the employee or (unployer?— A. There is no 
doubt it would. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You are applying your reasonings to trades unions 
rather than general lin(is of industry?— A. Yes. 

Q. Now, take it as applied to the line of transportation, for instance, whore 
there is really only one employer; should not the great good of the public at large 
prevent a cessation of travel on the one hand or a lockout on the other hand; 
should there not be somemeansof forcing a consideration of the disputt*?— A. Yes. 

Q. That differs a little bit from the trades union?— A. Not a bit. Tin' Govern- 
ment gives the railroad company certain franchises and lets them do “as they 
deni please,” and then they want to force compulsory arbitration on the employees. 

Q. You are entirely mistaken. The very name of arbitration imidies that Wh 
sides shall engage in it. But it is frequently the cas(‘ that the employer absolutely 
refuses to listen to the men, while they are perfectly willing to arbitrate. Now, 
ill a case of that sort, should there not be a national power to compel the employer 
to listen to the grievances of the men?— A. In cases where men or companies act 
that way and hold public franchises, the State or nation ouglit to take the fran- 
chises away from them. That would bring them to their senses. 

Q. That IS impracticable.— A. No; if a government has the power of granting 
franchises, it could certainly take them away. 

Q. There has been a matter of education so far as the matter of transportation 
on lines of steam railway is concerned; but on lines of street railway, where the 
great mass of the people at large suffer by reason of the refusal of the street rail- 
road companies to submit grievances presented by the men to some considera- 
tion— why, in such cases, should not the State step in and say to that corporation, 
“ You shall listen at least to the complaint of your men.” What harm would 
there be in an arbitration law of that kind?— A. Where it would bo compulsory 
by law there would be considerable harm in it. There might l)e no harm if the 
decision was one way, but there would be hann if it was the other way. We 
have a law in the State of New York, we have a board of mediation and arbitra- 
tion whose powers are these: They have the right to summon any individual 
before them and ask him questions and compel him to answer; tney have the 
right to call the members of the trades unions before them and to give the public 
to understand who is at fault. But that is all the power they have, and that is as 
far as the United States Government should go. I believe public sentiment in 
matters of that kind can bring certain individuals down off their high horses and 
teskjh them something; but when you say it should be compulsory arbitration on 
a street railroad, for instance, between the employees and the company, the com- 
panies are generally looking for the best end of the deal at all times— generally 
looking for the best end of it, and they would be even if there was a judge of the 
Supreme Court on the board. In that case they would be looking for the judge, 
so that they would have the arbitration question all one-sided. The corporations 
are now looking for the judges, and if any question of that kind became a law, 
they would bwa looking for them more than now. And if the men desired not to 
go back to work, but to give up that employment and seek employment elsewhere; 
if they got enough of railroadmg under conditions bad enough before; and if the 
bo^d of arbitration decided against them and worse conditions were about to 
exist, the court might say, “ No; you must go back to work.” 
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Q. Compulsory arbitration does not presuppose any such condition.— A. That 
is what would exist under it, 

Q. Supposing arbitration resulted in this—that the matters in dispute were 
fairly considered, wWch is what the workingmen demand in most cases, and the 
board of arbitration decided that the employees were right in their contention, 
that would not compel the men to ^to work, and it would not compel the manu- 
facturer to continue business.— A. Would you not have to have a law binding on 
both sides? 

Q. Certainly; and on one as well as the other.— A. If it was binding on both 
and they find the employees are wrong, would they not have to return to work? 

Q. Not necessarily.— A. They would have to; they could compel them to. 

Q. I did not not say anything about compulsion. Assuming that arbitration 
did not act that way and simply decided the matter in dispute, would it not be 
better than to put the great public at large to the disadvantage of the loss of trans- 
portation through a disputed strike or lockout?— A. I do not believe that there is 
any necessity for compulsory arbitration. I am opposed to it on the ground that 
the employees and employers are now getting together on a better system by 
mutual agreements to arbitrate disputes; and when you compel a man to do any- 
thing there is not going to be any good results coming from it. If the railroad 
companies and others fail to do business, let them meet their employees halfway 
and come to a mutual understanding, and all friction will be avoided. 

Q. But if they refuse absolutely to do that, and it is a case where the public at 
large are suffering by reason of the refusal, why may not the public come in and 
say, “ You must get together and find out what the difficulty is?"— A. That would 
be only another name for compulsory arbitration. 

Q. Do you draw any distinction between an inquiry into the matters in dispute 
and the compulsory enforcement of the award of a board of arbitrators?- A. Cer- 
tainly, 1 do draw a distinction. In the State of New York we have the right to 
inmiire into a strike and have the power to summon witnesses and call for papers, 
and they have the right to inquire into it and state, in their opinion, wluch side 
is wrong. 

Q. Do you object to that?— A. No. 

Q. Would you object to that as a national law?— A. No. 

Q. That is all I asked you about; that is compulsory arbitration.— A. I did not 
understand you, then. 

Q. Exactly; I want to get myself or you out of that dilemma.— A. Are we both 
out of it now? 

Q. I think we are. 

The Witness: I understand. I believe that when a street railroad company or 
any other railroad or other employer refuses to come together with his employees 
mutually, but stands in the position that he does not care a rap for the public or 
anybody else, I believe there ought to be a law passed to authorize the State to 
take tho franchise away. That would bring them to terms. Under a mutual 
understanding the employees and employers could agree together. I never knew 
a labor organization to refuse to come together with employers mutually and 
agree to arbitrate a disputed point; I have never known them to refuse to live up 
to an agreement; but if you tell them they must arbitrate a question and you pass 
a law to that effect, I do not think you would have enough prisons in the United 
States to hold them. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I take it you agree with Mr. Carroll D. Wright that if 
there is any compulsion about the settlement of disputes between employers and 
employees it is not arbitration.— A. It is not arbitration. Arbitration must be 
by mutual consent, and I do not know of anything ever being accomplished by 
forcing people. It is a pretty hard thing to get any good results that way. 

9 . (By Mr. Farquhar.) Under the common law of the United States do you 
think compulsory arbitration could be legalized in any way?— A. No; I think it 
would be unconstitutional. 

Q. Do you think any bill of rights of the Constitution of this country would 
sanction compulsory arbitration?— A. I do not think it would. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Has Mr. O’Brien been asked about the situation in 
Chicago?— A. I do not exactly know what the condition of affairs is. Personally, 
I know nothing, only what I have heard. I know we have never had any such 
condition in the city of New York. The employees and the employers seem to be 
both mixed up in some peculiai* tactics, if wnat I hear is true. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you anything to suggest in the way of remedial 
laws idong industrial lines, or have you been asked that question?— A. I think the 
commission will agree with me that it is not fair for a man to go into a State 
where the wages are |8 or $4, he coming from a district where the wages are less, 
and bring his employees ^ong, and tw it is an eyesore not only to the trades 
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nnionfi bat to the Gk>vermnent as well. Such a man can come if he will pay the 
rate of wages paid in the locality where the work is to be performed; he ongnt to 
be compelled to pay it. A regulation to that effect woula stop a good many dis- 
putes. What does it cost the Government in the city of Chicago in the dispute 
with John Pierce, who practically said that he could get an extension of 10 years 
to beat the ™nite cutters? He told me he could do it. We held the job up over 
3 years, and it was his fault. He advertised extensively all over the country for 
men to take our places, and I do not think he could have found them yet if he 
had not settled. Now, what has it cost the Government? If we had a law like 
the law I suggest he would have been compelled to make proper terms, but he 
wanted conditions different from anybody else. 

Testimony closed. 


Washington, D. C., February S, 190L 

TESTIMONY OF DE. W. P. WILSON, 

Director of Philadelphia Mumims. 

The commission met at 11.20 a. m., Mr. Farquhar presiding. At that time Dr 
W. P. Wilson was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, testified 
as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) "Sou may give your full name and residence and your 
position with the Philadelphia Museums.— A. W. P. Wilson; residence, Phila- 
de^hia. I am director of tne Philadelphia Museums. 

Q. You have some paper that you desire to submit to the commission?— A. I 
have a very short paper, and then a little discussion with some materials. 

Q. The commission would be pleased to hear your paper now, — A. (Reading.) 
The question of supreme importance to the commercial interests of the United 
States to-day is how our export trade may best lie fostered, since the development 
of a market for our surplus production, both in natural products and manu- 
factured goods, is of vital interest to the country’s continued prosperity. 

Other gentlemen who have testified before this commission have shown you in 
detailed figures, which I shall, therefore, not repeat, that the period of manu- 
facturing activity which has prevailed in the United States for the last 6 years is 
without a parallel in the commercial history of the world. ^ 

ITie reasons for this activity, in some respects quite obvious, in others not so 
clearly evident, are interesting. When the panic of 1893 broke upon the country 
it came at a time when the development of domestic resources and enterprises 
was being pushed with intense effort. 

Capital, always quick to take alarm, could not be secured for the continuance 
of enterprises, great or small, and there was an immediate cessation of construc- 
tive work. The building and betterment of railroads stopped, and projected 
improvements all over the land were perforce abandoned. In consequence steel 
miUs and foundries, factories and machine shops were compelled to close their 
doors, thus depriving scores of thousands of a means of livelihood. 

Merchants kept their purchases of additional stock to the lowest possible lim.it. 
Savings were soon exhausted, and accumulations of manufactured goods speedily 
disappeared. 

The causes leading up to the panic, and those which happily restored confi- 
dence 8 years later it & unnecessary to discuss. The essential fact is that the 
restoration of confidence caused capital to flow again into ^1 its accustomed 
channels. The situation was abnormal. Compelled to exercise the most rigid 
economy during the panic, the country, when it was over, found an enormous 
accumulation of necessary work awaiting the attention of the manufacturer. ' 

Prom the Pacific to the Atlantic every hamlet, town, and city required addi- 
tional supplies, constructive work was resumed, and railroads found themselves 
compelled to undertime immediate betterments and to order new equipment to 
properly care for the traffic offered. 

Every branch of industry in the land felt the stimulus. Existing factories 
were not sufficient to supply the demand which had been accumulating during 
^e panic years. 

Prices rose rapidly, demands continued to increase, and capital, as eager to take 
advantage of the opportunity as it was timorous before, rushed into the construc- 
tion of new factories, content with the large present profit, and heedless of the 
manner in which their production should be absorbed when the existing demand 
shonld be satisfied. 
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Althongli eTidences are not lacking that the demand in more than one direc^ 
tion has been satisfied, in general, it may be said that abnormal activity in con- 
struction, without sufficient regard to the necessary outlet, still continues. Dur- 
ing the year just closed manufacturers’ materials to the extent of $360,000,000 
were imported, an increase of 70 per cent as compared with 5 years ago. Dur- 
ing the same year S34 new textile mills were constructed, of which 186 were 
located in the South, and 17 in New England. The year 1900 has also been with- 
out parallel in the number of iron and steel plants that have been built and are 
now being completed, while the trade publications of every manufacturing indus- 
try tell in every issue of new companies formed and of new construction begun. 

It is true that the new development undertaken by reason of the cheapness of 
money has prolonged the demand for products, natural and manufactured, 
beyond that which could have been expected from the reaction of the economies 
of the panic years. But, without desiring in the slightest to take the r61e of an 
alarmist, I venture to say that had it not been for another remarkable reason 
the United States would already have been confronted with an economic situa- 
tion almost as bad as that which existed in 1803. The reason is the phenomenal 
growth of our export trade, which, by relieving the home market, has enabled 
our industrial activity to continue unabated. In the development of this export 
trade lies our commercial safety. 

When it is remembered that our exports of all products 5 years ago were but 
$798,000,000, and our exports of manufactimed goods $183,000,000, while during 
the past year our total exportations reached $1,478,000,000, with manufactured 
goods forming $425,000,000 of this total, the enormous part played by our export 
trade in maintaining prosperity at home will be appreciated. In round numbers, 
during the last 5 vears foreimi markets have absorbed $2,245,000,000 worth of 
goods more than they would have done had the rate of export existing in 1895 
remained stationary. When it is further remembered that of this enormous 
increase $642,000,000 represented the increase in the sales abroad of the products 
of our factories, the soundness of the assertion that it is only this foreign trade 
which has prevented collapse at home will be admitted. 

The importance, then, of not only maintaining this rate of exportation, but of 
increasing it to keep pace with new construction and increased production, must 
be recognized. It is a problem to the solution of which all of our energies, abilities, 
and natural advantages must be devoted. 

We are entering upon a century which will witness an economic struggle among 
nations for commercial existence. Those insufficiently equipped or which do not 
intelligently make use of the advantages they possess must go to the wall. 

In spite of the supremacy of this nation over all others in the amount of its total 
exports, it still remains in the third place in its export of manufactures, and even 
in 1898 was exceeded in this respect by France, as it is now by Great Britain and 
Germany. Each one of these great commercial nations, with others of the second 
claM and Russia looming up in the background with potent and threatening pos- 
sibilities, realizes that its commercial salvation depends upon its securing a sub- 
stantial share of the world’s trade. 

The United States, better equipped perhaps for the struggle, is as much as any 
interested in the outcome. It is not a fight to be won without effort, or competi- 
tion to be treated with complacent indifference. 

Enormous as was the increase in our trade last year. Great Britain’s percentage 
was greater. That country and Germany, startled by the sudden appearance of 
the United States in the world’s markets and astounded by the results already 
achieved by American producers, have sent a note of alarm to warn every com- 
mercial industrial center of these countries. Every possible effort will be made 
to dislodge American trade wherever it has obtained a foreign foothold and to 
stop its further advance. 

. Already German and Austrian papers are discussing a Euro^an tariff combi- 
nation or zollverein against the products of this country, while English industrial 
interests have demanded that tne Government must discriminate against Ameri- 
can and in favor of English goods in their vast colonial markets. The utmost 
ener|nr on the part of American producers will be required in order that these 
hostile measures may not be successful. 

At the outset this country finds itself best equipped of any to secure and main- 
tain oommeroial supremacy in the world’s markets. Within its own borders able 
to grow and to make its entire requirements; not dependent, as Great Britain 
now is and as Germany is rapidly burning, upon outside sources for food sup- 
plies, possessing workmen of exceptional average intelligence, and endowed with 
inexhaustible natural resources, its su^assing prCparanon is evident. 

One essential factor, however, is lacking, which our foreign competitors possess 
in an eminent degree; that is a sufficiently thorough recognition of the foreign 
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market’s value; where it exists; how to enter it most effectively, and to develop it 
to the country’s greatest advantage. This may be said with no derogation of the 
.^erican producer’s intelligence. Up to within comparatively few years he has 
been entirmy absorbed in caring for the demands of the home market, while Us 
foreign competitors have for generations made the subject of export trade a 
scientific study. They have established commercial schools, technical institu- 
tions, and utilized Government assistance in every possible way solely with an 
eye single to the development of the export trade. 

In this country, with the necessity for supplying ourselves with essential infor- 
mation urging itself upon us, we nnd our equipment in this respect deficient. 
Although many of our consuls are doing magmficent work in calling the atten- 
tion of American manufacturers to trade opportunities abroad, and in explaining 
to them the conditions which exist and the methods which must be followed, the 
Commercial Museum at Philadelphia, of which I have the honor to be director, is 
the only existing institution which, operating on unselfish and patriotic lines, has 
b^n created with national and international scope for the sole purpose of foster- 
ing American commerce. 

Since the Commercial Museum is conducted without any thought or possibility 
of profit, and since its effectiveness in accomplishing the object for which it was 
created has been recognized not only by American manufacturers themselves, 
but by foreim governments which are modeling similar institutions upon its 
lines, an explanation of the exact service rendered may be considered of value. 

While we are proud of the fact that its practical accomplishments in behalf of 
the expansion of American trade have been such that President McKinley felt 
warranted in referring to them in terms of praise in his last annual message to 
Congress, the daily expressions of appreciation from American manufacturers, 
who, by means of the museum, have been able to develop foreign markets, 
hitherto unknown to them, are no less gratifying. 

The aim constantly before the management of the museum is to equip the pro- 
ducer of this country with the same information acquired by his competitors 
through long years devoted to the study of foreign opportunities. Brought into 
existence 6 years ago, at a time when the foreign demand for American goods 
first began to be felt, the facilities of the museum were soon taxed to the utmost 
in the endeavor to provide domestic manufacturers with information concerning 
commercial conditions abroad. 

On the other hand, as the institution became known in different foreign cofm- 
mercial centers, the work involved in placing foreign inquirers in touch with 
American manufacturers became almost equally pressing. It was found neces- 
sary to enlarge the museum’s scope. An organization assuring its absolutely 
impartial character had already been affected through its official existence being 
recognized by an ordinance of the Philadelphia city councils, and the selection 
of a board of trustees, drawn from men eminent in public and business life. 

With generous appreciation of the good that might be accomplished for the 
commercial interests of the country, the Philadelphia councils have provided 
regular appropriations to carry on the museum’s work, while the manufacturers 
of the country have also rendered material financial assistance, and the General 
Government nas shown its recognition of the museum’s national character in the 
same way. 

Through these several resources it has been possible to accomplish much, but 
much remains yet which might be done by the museum in behalf of the Ameri- 
can manufacturer and American commerce in general, which must be deferred 
until its resources are adequate to the demands made. 

Briefly, it points out to the manufacturer wherever in any part of the world a 
market may exist for his products; gives him detailed information regarding the 
requirements of those markets and the conditions surrounding them; shows him 
what competition he must expect; what the facilities are, ana the cost for trras- 
porting ms goods; what methods of packing must be observed; how collections 
shall be made, and what local prejudices or pwuliarities exist. Furthermore, it 
suggests to him, based upon its own investigations, the most desirable firms with 
wliich to make business connections. 

Aided specifically for this purpose by Congress, it is in a position to show the 
manufacturer in thousands of instances a sample of the forei^ competitive goods 
sold in export markets. That the American producer may have an adequate idea 
of the resources of different countries, the museum has brought together a collec- 
tion uneqiuded of the raw products, having a commercial value, from nearly every 
country in the world. This collection it has been my good fortune to supplement 
during lie Paris Exposition by splendid donations from different Governments. 
I wotSd say here that 1 have recently shipped from Paris SOO tons of mannfac- 
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tnred material and raw products, from all countries on the face of the globe, to 
Philadelphia. 

In order that the museum may keep in close touch with trade development in 
every land, it has formed an international advisory board, upon which every 
important foreign chamber of commerce has membership, with whose officials a 
constant correspondence is maintained. 

Commercial experts are sent frequently to different countries in order that com- 
mercial conditions may be studied on the spot at first hand, with a view to making 
the information furnished American manufacturers as impartial and reliable as 
possible. The practical value of this system is shown in the fact that during the 
past year nearly 6,000 foreign business bouses have applied to the museum to be 
placed in communication with the manufacturers of various kinds of Amencan 
goods. 

Another practical result arising from such close contact with foreign commer- 
cial conditions was the holding or two commercial congresses, the first in 1897, 
attended by delegates from Spanish- American countries, and the second in 1899, 
attended by delegates from all over the world. The direct consequence of these 
congresses, together with an exposition of American goods suitable for export, 
held also in the latter year, under the museum’s auspices, was a marked stimulus 
to American export trade. 

This fact was strikingly reco^ized in Germany, where business men are espe- 
cially wide awake to the necessity for fostering foreign commerce, when the Ger- 
man minister of commerce, at a meeting call^ for the purpose of considering 
methods of securing more complete foreign knowledge for the benefit of German 
industry, stated that the ideal method would be the establishment of a national 
commercial museum, and that there existed no better model of all that such a 
commercial museum should be in the practical results achieved for the business 
interests of this country than the Commercial Museum at Philadelphia. 

As a matter of fact, the Commercial Museum seeks to provide the intending 
exporter with precisely the same kind of business information which he would 
secure should he himself go abroad to study the opportunities for extending the 
market for his particular goods, a procedure which in most cases the cost renders 
prohibitive to individual firms. 

This information, which is being constantly supplemented, is as open to the 
merchant in San Francisco, or any other great city, as it is to those wiio happen 
to reside in Philadelphia. 

While the manufacturer, making use of the institution’s facilities, is expected 
to pay a fee of $100 a year, based upon the actual cost of compiling and type- 
writing information prepared for his especial benefit, no inc[uirer is ever turned 
away unanswered because he does not happen to have joined the regular fee- 
paying membership. As a matter of fact, from the broad standpoint of fostering 
Amencan commerce, information is gladly furnished all comers, and a recent 
compilation shows that 60 per cent of the inquiries answered during last year 
came from business men who paid nothing for the service; while in many other 
instances the actual cost of collecting and preparing the information during the 
year exceeded the amount paid several fold. 

The sole consideration is to aid in every way, with promptness and accuracy, a 
producer in any part of the country who may be able to enter the foreign market. 
Just how effective this assistance has been may be deduced from the fact that 
the Commercial Museum is able from its files to furnish descriptive matter 
regarding 130,000 leading foreign firms, covering every point on the globe where 
business of any importance is transacted, and from the further fact that during 
the past year 37,000 reports were sent to American manufacturers regarding 
possible trade openings abroad, while during the same period 3,234 specim 
inquiries from American producers, and covering every conceivable subject in 
relation to foreign trade, were answered, not inclumng the translation of 1,000,000 
words of business correspondence, covering 16 languages, ^om finns throughout 
the country. But not to weary you I venture to submit, as appendixes, certain 
publications of the museum, descriptive of its work in detail. 

It is, of course, impossible to estimate in dollars and cents the sum total of for- 
eign trade which American manufacturers have secured through tbe museum’s 
endeavors; but that it has been a very material sum in every case where the 
exrorter, having a i^ble article, has properly followed up the information fur- 
nished him, the testimony of such manufacturers themselves goes to prove. 

The experience of the Commercial Museum at Philadelphia leads unquestionably 
to the conclusion that there could be no more forcible factor in the develc^ment 
of our foreign trade, which is very necessary if the present proimerily is to be 
maintained, than a series of commercial museums or bureaus, located one in each 
of the great cities of the country and devoting themselves, perhaps, to the foster- 
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ing of the special intereste of those localities, under the general supervision of 
one great organization, operating upon the broad national and international 

lines which the Commercial Museum at Philadelphia seeks to observe. 

There are, of coarse, many other benefici^ influences which may be brought to 
bear to foster the foreign commerce of this country; but until the lime shall come 
when we shall have a permanent consular service, in which able men ahall be 
retained and promoted instead of being removed about the time they become 
experts upon the trade requirements of different countries, and until the time 
shall come when the American producer will study personally foreign commer- 
cial conditions with the minuteness which characterizes his competitor across the 
ocean, there can be no one weapon of such value in the hands of American com- 
merce in the great international economic struggle which has already begun than 
a great commercial museum properly equipped and properly utilized. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Why was your institution namM a mu8eum?--A. I might 
say that was rather accidental; it followed an accident. I do not know how 
much time you have to give to this. I have one or two important things to 
follow this. 

Q. We will take all the time necessary.— A. At the time this institution was 
organized I was engaged as professor of certain lines of botany which especially 
went out toward the use of fibers and their commercial side in the Umvertity 
of Pennsylvania. By accident I had a call to go to Chicago to take charge of 
what they wanted to do in botany there, and I went out to the World’s Fair, and 
while waiting and looking over the advantages that might accrue from putting 
together the raw products which liad been brought to Chicago from all countries 
on the fac;e of the globe, it looked to me as though we might aid our own manu- 
factures from material from the different countries, if the materials from the 
different countries could be brought together in one place where the manufac- 
turers could study the collection, as we import raw products for our manufactures 
immensely. 

Mentioning that matter to some of our wideawake men in the councils, Mr. 
Thomas Meehan immediately proposed that the city councils of Philadelphia make 
an appropriation and that I go back to Chicago and lay the question of the advan- 
tage of our manufacturers before these Latin-American countries, and ask a 
donation of all the material they brought to Chicago. 

In brief, it resulted in my bringing back about 24 carloads of materials to Phila- 
delphia from all the Latin-American countries, and from all the other countries. 
There was no organization. As an immense amount of other material had been 
donated— some 18 countries having donated all their educational material, 1 then 
proposed that a group of museums should be established in Philadelphia like the 
South Kensington group in London, which is extremely extensive. 

The city councils took this up and voted by ordinance the power to a board of 
trustees, and they named about 15 of the leading gentlemen in Philadelphia in 
business, without regard to politics at all, as trustees, who should be empowered 
to be trustees of this institution, to form a group of museums which they named 
without any conference with me, the Philadelphia Museums. Now that meant a 
commercial and economic museum, a museum of history, an ethnological museum, 
and a general museum. On that basis I went to work. These gentlemen held a 
meeting immediately, and I was appointed the director, and since that time have 
develoMd only one of these museums— the economic and commercial. I took 
hold of that first because 1 was myself interested in it, and because 1 saw the 
needs of the country and saw the possibility of getting money to develop that side. 

Q. Where is your building in Philadelphia?— A. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
has donated the use of the buildings which they formerly occupied with about 
1.400 or 1,600 clerks on Fourth street just below Walnut, to this institution ever 
since we first organized, taking a rental of onlv $1 per year and keeping the 
buildings in repair. They give us a floor space of about 200,000 feet, including a 
hundred rooms large and small. It is entirely inadequate at the prei^t moment 
for the work that is being done, and for 2 years we have been building up a plant 
in another part of the city; the city having donated land and $200,000 to begin 
the work; &e State also donatifig $75,000; and if you will remember during the 
exposition which we held, or before that, the United States Government gave 
$800,000 toward those buildings. We have already put into this plant over 
$^,000— nearly $700,000. We secured by private contributions from private 
individuals over $100,000. We secured from floor space from this exposition ovot 
$150,000 and that went into the buildings. 

sS[om the start we planned to construct the buildings for this export exposition 
as permanent build^gs for the Commercial Museum and the other departments of 
this work. At the present moment we have 4 large buildings on this ground, one 
the power house, complete. It is to furnish power, heat, and light, costing over 
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$80,000 with its equipment absolutely complete. We have 3 other buildings on 
each of which has oeeu expended from $110,000 to $175,000. These also are perma- 
nent buildings. We are asking the State of Pennsylvania this year for $^,000 
to complete certain of these buildings. I would state that there is in the present 
administration of the State CTeat sympathy with this work and strong expressions 
in eve^ way in favor of m^ng these annual appropriations for it. 

Q. Nc)twith standing all this large and rapid growth, it is still, then, confined to 
the commercial character of the subjects?— A. It is entirely confined to the com- 
mercial side, and probably will be for the present— probably will be until we find 
somebody who wants to donate some $300,000 or $400,000 to start some of the other 
departments. 

Q. You have these samples of goods from all countries, both raw material and 
manufactures, displayed so that they can be readily seen by visitors?— A. Yes; we 
have. And that would lead me to show you something of our departments of raw 
products and manufactured goods as illustrated in this institution, [Here the 
witness exhibited samples of ramie.] I have brought just one product. It will 
serve as an illustration of a thousand others. It was the object in gathering these 
raw products to make them useful to our manufacturers, and in doing that it was 
necessary to make them just as full and complete as possible and have them from 
every country. If a manufacturer is using special lines of fibers, he does not 
always know that there are not other fibers which would even better serve his 
purpose , and he may not have investigated the matter. That leads the institution 
to set about an inquiry and bring together as completely as possible every differ- 
ent kind of raw product used by our manufacturers, or which may be used— gums, 
resins, tan barks, dyestuffs— every sort of thing, and the opportunities in many of 
these lines are extremely great, because there are probably 15 or 20 different coun- 
tries in which there are immense resources, say, like Brazil, in the interior, or 
Venezuela, and many other countries where there has really been no investigation 
whatever, and where the manufacturing interests are entirely unconnected with 
what exists there. So it has been the object of the museums, and the manage- 
ment has used all the powt'r it could get with the different countries, to induce 
them to send their raw products to Philadelphia to nut on exhibition. There, 
they have been told, they would be exhibited for nothing; they would be put in 
the very best possible shape for exhibition; if glass was needed, put in glass cases, 
and every care would be taken of them to make them permanent for the use of 
our manufacturers. There is reciprocity in this matter, because these countries 
are, of course, desirous of exporting their materials into our country. We have 
sent out thousands of circulars to uninvestigated territories, like Latin-America 
and the West Indies and other foreign countries, stating that in our laboratories 
we would examine and test any kind of material— gums, resins, dyestuffs, fibers— 
anything which might be sent to us to use, returning the analysis or the result of 
the test to the sender on one condition, providing he would send all the data— and 
we outline what that data shall be— and give us samples large enough to make 
fine exhibits and to place before our manufacturers, if it is worth anything for 
their uses. That results, I find, in bales of material being sent to us— material in 
great quantity. We established a laboratory in the very beginning, which is 
manned by the very best expert technical chemists that I could find. 

Q. Your service, therefore, is not wholly confined to the promotion of the export 
trade, but also to the development of the opportunities for our domestic manu- 
facturers generally for the home market as well as the foreign market?— A. Our 
work is for the benefit of trade in every line. The export trade of our manufac- 
turers leaves a home market for somebody who can not export, so the work we 
are doing opens up the greatest possible interests for the home merchant in every 
way. W e have had numbers of different countries vote money in their respective 
congresses to be devoted to investigating their own products and sending them on 
to us. As an illustration: The State of Para, in Brazil, some time ago voted 
$3,000 and put it in the hands of a proper commission to get together the raw prod- 
ucts and the materials, gums, resins, fibers, rubbers, everything that could be 
brought together, to send a large collection to the commei'cial museums. Of 
course this was done for their own benefit, but it is also directly for our benefit. 
That collection is being prepared and will soon be shipped to us. Some 400 dif- 
ferent collections, stimulateld in this way, were sent to us last year. We have 
outgrown the possibility of exhibiting all this material in the buildings where we 
are, and that is why we are hurrying to construct the other buildings and get into 
them. 

Q. As an illustration of what you are doing, what is this material which you 
have brought here?— A. I have brought just one raw product to show you how 
we keep up to date, so to speak, on a raw product for the use of manufacturers. 
TMb product which I have^ught is ramie. It is destined to be probably one of 
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the most valnable fibers in existence. We exhibit the crude plant from every 
place where it is grown. We have it from China, from the Pnilippine Islands, 
irom Japan; we have it from other Asiatic countries; we have it &om Jamaica, 
from the West Indies, from Florida, so that if an investigation were started a test 
could readily be made as to the conditions, if there are any, in the different coun- 
tries where it grows. We then have it in a partially prepared state [exhibiting 
product] , as different countries have made it to place it in the markets. We have 
considerable of this material [exhibiting proouctf exactly in this shape from 
Mexico. In preparing it for export they have only hackled it without taliig off 
the coarse cortex or bark. That i^ in striking contrast to the preparation wmch 
it receives in Japan. In that country it is prepared for export in this shape 
[exhibiting product]. 

Q, Please describe that shape so it will be on record. — A. The coarse bark has 
been entirely hackled away, and the fiber, without being separated into minute 
threads, has been stripped off in bands from the plant and then partially bleached. 
’ Q. How long is that fiber?— A. The fiber may be almost the complete length of 
the plant and the plant may grow from 5 to 8 feet in height. This [exhibiting 
product] is another Mexican sample. 

Q. Braided?— A. This is a preparation of the same fiber from China [exhibiting 
product]. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Please describe it so the stenographer will be able to 
identify it by sample.— A. This sample from China has been evidently a less time 
treated after it was prepared in water and in all probability prepared from 
younger plants. You see the greenish tissue adheres to it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are these exhibits in the condition in which they are 
usually imported into America?— A. They are brought in from China in large 
bales. 

Q. With the preliminary preparation of the fiber which you have shown here?— 
A. Yes. I would state that there is very little traffic so far in this fiber in this 
country, because there are no mills yet which are capable of handling it in the 
best way. I have brought along with me some of the yams which are being 
made in English mills [exhibiting yarasj. You will see that it looks very much 
like mercerized cotton. It has a silk finish and a silky appearance. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) It readily takes a dye?— A. It does; it takes a dye 
extremely readily. 

Q. What is the nature of that difficulty in handling this product in this coun- 
try?— A. The want of the proper machinery and the proper processes to degum 
the fiber. The fiber possesses, as taken from the plant, a gum which prevents 
the spinner from properly spinning it, and while it is a simple thing to bleach it 
and to degum it entirely, the processes so far discovered are too expensive— make 
the fiber too costly. I have here in my hands some extremely finely prepared 
and bleached fiber. If you see it at a little distance or even with a careful exam- 
ination of the fiber, I doubt if you could hardly tell it from silk. 

Q. Where was the sample prepared that you are now exhibiting?— A. This 
sample was prepared in Hamburg, Germany. 

Q. Have foreign countries discovered any process for extracting the gum from 
the fiber in a commercial sense?— A. Yes; they are doing it more successfully 
than we are at the present time. 

My object in exhibiting this raw product was to show you that the Commercial 
Museum aims to investigate all these questions and to secure everything that a 
manufacturer or anyone else would want, to study the question— not only in the 
first stage of the raw product, but in all the succeeding stages also and the manu- 
factures from the different fabrics; also if there is any cloth made or anything of 
that kind to secure that; showing everything from the crude stage to the finisned 

E roduct so far as it has gone. ^ that it is our aim to make the Commercial 
[useum a place where you can do the most complete work or make the most 
complete study on any one of these raw products. You find the material in every 
stage and may find the literature connected with it also. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In what kind of zoods is it intended to utilize this 
raiiiB plant and its product?— A. In Japan where they are making considerable 
of it (this is a sample of the goods) it is used just as we should use cotton for 
ordinary garments— just as we would use pongee silk. This happens to be a little 
harsh in me feel, but it is because the material was perhaps not bleached as thor- 
oughly as it might be. It could be made very soft. It is the best product to 
adulterate silk with. 

Q. Its manufacture would come more directly in competition with cotton?— 
A. With cotton and silk both. 

Q. As an auxiliary for the silk manufacturer?— A. Yes, 1 have here a sample of 
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paper made from it [exhibiting pape^. It is a sample which was given to ns by 
the Hon. T. B, Neal, president of the Neal Bank, at Atlanta, Ga. All I know about 
it ia that they are making some emeriments in the South, and probably this fiber 
may supplant entirely linen fiber for paper; and as the plant is much larger, and 
you can produce much more of it to the acre here, it would be therefore a much 
cheaper mateii^^ It produces, as you see, a very fine and delicate paper; no 
doubt the finest writing Wl^r can be produced from it. ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) ^is is a tissue pa^r and presents a good appearance.— 
A. Unfortunately I was not at home when this was Drought, and I have not many 
particulars about it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Before you leave this subject, 1 would like to make 
an inqufry; In what parts of the United States can ramie be grown with profit?— 
A. In all the subtropical parts. Ramie must be grown where there is a season 
long enough to bring it to maturity before there is a hard frost. It will grow 
nicely in the Southern States as a rule. 

Q. Does it have to be planted annually?— A. It has to be planted annually. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Does it grow from a planter seed?— A. It grows readily 
from the seed. It is a plant allied to the nettle. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How nearly does it correspond to hemp— to what 
is known as hemp in our Western country?- A. It is a much straighter stem, but 
it would not quite attain the height of extremely thrifty hemp. It is much more 
advantageous for fiber, probably because it does not branch as hemp docs. If 
you remember, hemp branches very extensively, and this plant grows with very 
few branches. As you see, it has very fine straight stems, and my judgment 
would be it would be a superior plant over hemp. 

^ More profitable?— A. More profitable in its growth than hemp. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is it ^own with profit in any part of this country 
yet?— A. No; I do not think it is. In Massacnusetts they have a mill where they 
are trying all kinds of experiments, and they are beginning to succeed in work- 
ing with the fiber; but the season would not be long enough to grow ramie in its 
best state— that is, in its large gi’owth— in Massachusetts. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Would it be likely to supplant cotton?— A. I do not 
think so. The usee of ramie would probably be where fine linen would bo used; 
and when it is properly prepared ana bleached, as this sample I have shown you, 
it would work into fabrics that could be woni as silk is worn. I doubt if it would 
come in competition at all with cotton. 

We have many manufacturers come to us, and in looking over the fibers or the 
different things we have in certain lines, they have found in certain instances 
something much better than they were using, and through our bureau we were 
able to show them how to get it and put them into proper communication. That 
runs into timber and all sorts of materials. 

On the other side, we have made a great study of manufactured products. Be- 
fore we had many manufactured products in stock we were constantly making 
reports for manufacturers, and if i show you some of these reports it will show 
you how we get together the manufactured products which we now have and how 
we did get them together. Of course they become inadequate and are retired con- 
stantly. Last year we made 27,203 reports such as I am going to pass to you to 
look at. Some 27,000 reports were made to manufacturers on the possibilities of 
export trade. Many of these were illustrated with photo^phs. For instance, 
here is one on the foreign market for shovels, and here is an illustration of 20 or 30 
shovels such as could put on the market in certain places. This is a complete 
description for the manufacturer. 

Here is another report: “ German, French, and English goods in the foreign 
market.” This is made on several lines of goods. 

Here is another on ready-made clothing in Brazil, showing the kind of cloth they 
are using and the prices they are getting, and all that sort of thing. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke), Take this shovel circular. Will not you read the descrip- 
tion of one class of shovels there for the record?- A. This is the second report evi- 
dently made of this kind. ( Reading. ) Referring to our former report on shovels in 
foreim markets, we beg to call your attention to inclosed photographs of Gerttian 
and English shovels wmch find ready sale in various export markets. These are 
shipped to South Africa and to Argentine and South American ports, and shipped 
to a limited extent to China. The following is a description of the sizes and prices 
of the goods represented. For example, here is one made in England and sold in 
the Australian markets. It is a four-tine fork with a common handle, the length of 
the tines being 13^ inches and the width of fork inches. At the manufacturer’s 
price it sdls for 16 shillings, or $4, a dozen, while the retail price is 48 shillings, or 
|12. 0. T. Skelton & Co., Sheffield, England, are the manufacturers. 
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Q. How many other shovels and forks are described in the circular you have in 
your hands?—A. This is only a short circular. There are 8 shovels and forks 
minutely described in this circular. 

Q. Is that circular furnished to all the shovel manufacturers in the United 
States?— A. This circular or this report and the previous one were probably 
drawn up on the inquiry of some particular firm. After this inquiry had been 
made and this report had been sent out, the name of the report is recorded in the 
weekly bulletin, of which we distribute thousands to manufacturers over the 
United Stetes, each report being under a number with its title; and any manu- 
facturer in the United States seeing this — and these are often quoted in the man- 
ufacturers’ journals— and sending for that report, wonld receive it. So that while 
it is made for some particular fii-m, at a later date, when it appears in the circular, 
it would be possible for anyone interested in shovels to get it. Later I shall 
speak of this report, which we publish by the week, and which includes all the 
foreign inquiries which we get and also the details of the different reports which 
we make and send out to manufacturers (submitting report for inspection). 
These reports which we make are sometimes very elaborate, and sometimes they 
are very brief. 

I hold in my hands a rewrt which was called for by one of the locomotive 
builders in this country, and which gives a complete description by photographs 
and then later by actual measurements of the parts of the locomotives being built 
in England for New South Wales. That report has gone probably to every 
locomotive builder in the United States. 

Here is another one on the exportation of carriage parts into Indo-China, and 
here are photoCTaphs of the carnages which are now going into that country and 
are made by other countries than the United States. 

I have here another report with a series of drawings complete enough for the 
construction of the carriers’ express wagons sold in Australia. The working 
tlrawings are given in this report. To change the subject slightly, I have a r^rt 
on the excavating pumps used at Havre, France, in taking care of sewage. Here 
is another on the ink market in Germany, and still another on Holland’s market 
for pianos; another one on confectionery in Jamaica; another on the stove market 
in Brazil. 

These were taken out of our files at random. We keep copies of every report 
we send, for we often have to reproduce them for manufacturers who call for 
them. There are other reports here, but my object is simply to illustrate the 
method of our work. I repeat that we have distributed 27,208 of these reports 
during the past year. 

Q. Is the demand for them increasing?— A. Our work has been steadily increas- 
ing from the first, each year. It is very difficult to make the work of such an 
institution known— to let people know that such work exists and that it is at their 
service. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is there any charge to the merchants of the United 
States for the information furnished?— A. We have made a nominal charge of 
$100 a year to any firm which desires to have us watch all their interests abroad 
and rive them reports without the asking, and in every case communicate to them 
anything we may find in the extensive literature or papers that may come to us. 
We have found that as a rule we do anywhere from $100 to $200 worth of type- 
writinff reports, for any firm that uses us, before the year is through, and that 
the balance of the actual labor of compiling these reports and putting them in 
their hands, to say nothing of the ei^nse of replying to questions which they 
are likely to ask, leaves a balance against us for the mechanical work during the 
year. 

Q. There are some contributions, then, from that source in addition to thu city 
ana State appropriations that sustain the museum?— A. I Would state that our 
income &om manufacturers during 1899 was $50,000, and during 1900 over $6Q,000. 

Q. Indicating that your service had been satisfactory?— A. Oh, yes. We have 
many firms that use us very vigorously. 

Now, of another kind of report we have sent out during the year 58,099, and I 
am going to read you one of these reports. 1 do not care to have the name of the 
firm introduced in the record. 

J |. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Can you read the report without giving the name in 
er to show the form of what the report is?— A. Yes; I will omit the name. 
First I will give you the inquiry upon which the report was based. [Reading:] 
** We are shipping a ^eat many goods to England at the present time and would 
like to know aeflnitely whether or not it requires the use of the phrase *Made in 
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the United States ’ on the same. W e have made several inquiries lateW and some 
of the m^ies claim it should be and others that it is not necessary. If you have 
any definite information on this point or can acquaint us with the law in the mat- 
ter we would consider it a ^eat favor. Also, can you inform us whether it requires 
* Made in Germany ’ or ‘ Made in England ’ on goods sent to this country, or has 
this law been repealed? Trusting this information * * ♦ etc.” 

It is part of our business to be familiar with commercial law and to have on 
file, as we have, the commercial laws of all countries. We have recently com- 
piled a pamphlet of 40 or 50 pages on the laws of trade-marks throughout the 
world and distributed that pamphlet— about 10,000 of them. 

I will read you the answer to this inquiry: “ Special inquiry No. 18636, referring 
to the merchandising marks in Great Britain. Answering your favor of the 2l8t 
instant, and the question contained therein as to the necessity of marking ‘ Made 
in the United States ’ upon all goods shipped into England, we beg to say that the 
latest decision on this ^int up to the opening of the present year leaves the ques- 
tion in about this position: If you place on your goods in a prominent position the 
name of your firm and address in the United States, that is a sufficiently clear 
indication that the goods are made in the United States and removes the necessity 
for any other indication of the country of origin; but it would not do, for example, 
to put merely your firm’s name [and that is inserted here] with the locality. New 
York or Boston. The name of the State or the United States must be added in 
order to avoid danger in the possibility of a town similarly named existing in the 
British Empire, the existence of which might enable some British merchant to sell 
your goods as goods of English manufacture because of the similarity of the name 
of the English town. Second, if your goods are without mark, that is, without 
the address of the firm or combination of words in the English language, then it 
is unnecessary for them to bear the slightest indication of the country of origin, 
because in the condition shipped they do not place in the hands of the English 
trader an aid to their sale as an English-made article.” 

It is not necessary to read any further, because that illusti’ates the method. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I see boxes marked “Made in Germany.” Does that 
comply with the law, or must the goods be marked also?— A. The goods, I think, 
would also have to be marked. The goods themselves would have to be marked 
so each package would be recognized. 

I will take up just one other sort of inquiry. We have every week perhaps 
from 500 to 800 inquiries from foreign houses, and we wrote something like 73,000 
letters last year in answering foreign inqiiiries. These were taken out of the files 
without the slightest reference to what they might happen to be. 

Here is an inquiry from the city of Antwerp, Belgium, with reference to 
“ United States manufacturers of locomotive sand boxes with compressed air.” 
This inquiry is in French. The writers are a large firm in Antwerp and they 
want to be put in communication with any manufacturers of locomotive sand 
boxes with compressed air in this country. This was answered by giving them a 
letter telling with what firms to communicate, and in some cases we also followed 
that information up by writing a letter to each one of those firms, giving them 
practically a copy of this letter so they themselves could follow it up if they 
wished. The answer would leave no prominent firm out, and in that way a 
singfle inquiry sometimes requires 25 or 30 letters to be written in order to put 
the information in the liands of the firms who could l>est handle that sort of thing. 
As I said we wrote something like 73,000 letters in reference to just such inquiries 
as that from foreign firms during the past year. 

Q. (By Mr. Parquhak.) How many steno^aphers do you employ?— A. Our 
force varies to a certain extent. We have had in our employ as high as 170 per- 
sons, and the number runs occasionally down to perhaps 100, in proportion to the 
work we are doing, and we have been able as we have gone along to systematize 
our work very much and have established 6 or 7 bureaus, each taking charge of 
its special line of work. I would say that we have at the present time about 40 
stenographers and typewriters, and most of these write from 2 to 5 languages. 
We are, with our present force, able to handle business in about 18 different 
languages without any trouble. We are also always looking out for persons who 
are experts in different foreign fields of trade. For instance, we have one gentle- 
man, an Englishman, with us who has been for 7 years in Africa and who^ows 
all the prominent firms in the large cities of South Africa. We have another 
gentleman with us, a Gterman, who was for 15 years connected in the most active 
way as an investigator with the exporting firms of Germany, and who knows all 
the leading German firms from person^ contact. The men who make these 
re^rts must be experts in their sp^ial lines. 

We have brought together about 1,200 current journals and price courants— the 
leading puUicaaons on commerce from every foreign government. Sometimes 
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W6 can not get the goveniment to send them to ns; then we have to get snedal 
agents and even private people to get them for ns. With the literature wmh we 
are enabled to get the different governments and private individtuds to send to ns, 
and onr cnrrent jonmals and the few people we keep ont investigating the trade w 
different conntries as special agents of our work, and the correspondence, more or 
less active, with the foreigp firms with which we are in touch, we are enabled to 
secure almost any kind of information. 

Q. You have not mentioned the consular service in any way?— A. Three or 4 
years ago Oongress was good enough to pass a resolution asking ^e State Depa^ 
ment to put the consular service at our disposal with regard to commercial infor- 
mation. We have used the consular service most vigorously since that time. No 
consul has been appointed whom we have not invited to come and look our bureau 
over and study our work, and if they were not thoroughly familiar with the trade 
of the country to which they were ^oing, we had all the documents to show them, 
giving information as to the condition of that country. N ambers of consulB have 
come and stayed a week or 10 days or 2 weeks to study before going to their 
respective countries, because our literature was so full. 

I would state that we have had the most hearty cooperation through the consu- 
lar bureau in the State Department. W e have had a very fine service rendered to 
us throup;h many of the consuls who, before their appointment, were more or less 
experts m trade. Material which has been sent to us direct by the consuls, we 
duplicate and send to the consular bureau. 1 think, as a rule, important com- 
munications are sent to the consular bureau first, but such a course is not required 
of the consuls. We take great pleasure and jp'eat pains always, when receiving 
anything that is important, to communicate ft to tne consular bureau, even if 5 
did not come from a consul, provided it is wanted and any use can be made of it. 

There is a great deal said just now about the consular service and its inef- 
ficiency. I ought to say that we know pretty well about how that is, and I believe 
that in the consular service of the United States there are many of the best con- 
suls of the world-men who appreciate the growing trade of the United States, 
and who are keeping in touch with everything in the line of trade of the country 
they are sent to, and constantly communicating their information to the Consular 
Bureau in Washington. On the other hand, it goes without saying that occa- 
sionally there is a man appointed who has not been in the business which would 
make him best adapted for the location or the work which he ought to do. The 
consular service, perhaps, could be most severely criticised with reference to the 
laws which were made for the control of the service and the apportioning out of 
consular districts or localities. The laws which govern the service were made 
many years ago and are inadequate. That is, perhaps, the severest stricture on 
the consular service to-day, and it is a stricture that does not criticise the indi- 
viduals that enter the service. If there were revisions of the consular law in har- 
mony with the best parts of several bills that have been drawn, it would be per- 
fectly possible to secure betterment of the consular service and to make a much 
better reputation than we have at the present time. The new law ought to have 
the consular service under civil-service regulations. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Can you give an illustration of the inadequate law that 
you spak of?— A. I think I could. I would not like to make a specific illustra- 
tion, out I will give you one line in which the salaries are fixed for certain local- 
ities, and in which they were fixed many, many years ago. Since the salaries were 
fixed some of the places have risen to be tenfold more important than they were 
when the salaries were fixed, and other places have gone down to almost worthless 
places, so far as the United States is concerned. The worthless places at the pres- 
ent moment may have salaries of double the places that have increased tenfold, 
and those salaries can not be changed. That is a crying evil, because our consuls 
have no standing in such cases. If you can get a man to go for a salary of $1 ,000, 
because he wants to go abroad, he does not go for commercial reasons; he must 
be an inferior man to the man who would go for $8,000 or $10,000 to a good place, 
and then he has no standing, as compared with the officials from foreign countries 
in those places. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) I want to inquire whether this efficiency pertains 
particularly to manufactured goods?— A. How is that? 

Q. Is the consular service given particularly in connection with manufactured 
goods or does it pertain to the entire commerce of our country, including agricul- 
tural products?— A. 1 think a good consul studies his localily and tries w find 
what ti^e from the United States can be brought in there if it is not already 
there. 1 at one time knew of a consul who was for many years in Glermany, who, 
in his particular locality, introduced the American apple as an import article. 
There were none shipped into his territory when he began this. He shipped in a 
doeen or two barrels for his own use and to give awiy. He was able to do that; 
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some consuls could not. He took the risks, and from the few barrels he shipped 
he increased the number to many hundreds of thousands of barrels, and the busi- 
ness had come to a point when Germany, 2 or 3 years ago, became a little alarmed 
at the shipping of our fruit over, and sent a commission over here to study and 
see if they could not find some reason for what they had determined beforehand 
they were going to do— that is, shut it out. I think I have said sufficient about 
these reports. 

Our work is quite all-sided. Wo publish brochures quite frequently. Here is 
an old one on Siberia freferring to book] which covers the whole question of the 
trade of Siberia, and the possibilities with the railroads are discussed. 

Here [referring to another book] is a more recent one on paper pulp— the world’s 
export trade of it. Hero the paper-pulp trade of every country is given, and the 
amount of export that every country has, and the import at the present time. ^ 

To show our various brochures and circulars, here is one on the conversion 
tables of weights and measures, which we publish in a handy pocket edition, 
which covers weights and measures in all prominent trading countries in very 
convenient form for practical use. All these we circulate tree; they have no 
price. 

Here is another on American trade with India. In this the railways in India 
are all given; purchasing agents, and all that one would want to touch that sort 
of trade; also a list of the leading dealers in a peat many cities is given; also 
American trade with Australia. Another pamphlet which we have a short time 
since published is on trade-marks of foreign countries. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you something in connection with suggestions 
for trade-marks for the China trade?— A. In some countries, like China, Japan, or 
Persia, some of the countries that have come along down in their ancient civiliza- 
tion with special superstitions and ideas, it is sometimes rather difficult to know 
how to introduce a trade-mark which will not run counter to some prejudice or 
in some way injure the sale of goods, instead of aiding it. W e have taken special 
interest in that lino in the most difficult country of all, in China, and have had 4 
large volumes of trade-marks prepared by hand sketches from native artists. 
Artists have put their ideas into them, making a trade-mark which would espe- 
cially aid in selling the goods, and which will not in any way express anything 
which would be detrimental to the goods. I brought along one of those volumes, 
that you might see it. It illustrates all kinds. The class is given on top here 
[indicating] . For instance, there is one for canned goods [indicating] ; it is illus- 
trated by peaches. Here is one for agricultural implements [indicating [. There is 
a man raking and hoeing in the ground [indicating] ; here is another cutting rice, 
for agricultural instruments [indicating] . Here is another for planting the rice 
[indicating]. These are all agricultural instruments, 40 or 50 different classes, 
here. Tea cart and coolies; that would be for the tea trade. They are very hand- 
some drawings [indicating). In canned goods the different kinds are shown. 
Here is again the farmer harrowing the field; that would be, say, for cereals. 

H6re is a design of a wealthy merchant riding in a chair. In many of the trade- 
marks there are inscriptions in Chinese dialect characters. Here are the char- 
acters given and the translation of them. 

We had these prepared so we could give them out to the manufacturers who 
were specially looking for Chinese trade. 

Q. Have you reprcxluced these in any way for general distribution?— A. Our 
method so far has been to turn them over to the manufacturers; that is, we have 
not reproduced these. The fact of it is, we did not have money enough, and 
when the manufacturers wanted these we simply sent them the book and let 
them copy any one of them that they liked at their own expense. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do any of our American manufacturers who are engaged 
in the export trade prepare trade-marks especially for the country to which they 
send their goods? — A. 1 can not give you an illustration of that at the present 
moment, but it is one of the things that is bound to be done. There are some 
manufacturers in the South now that are getting a great deal of trade in shipping 
cotton goods to China, and in such cases it would pay the manufacturer to put a 
special trade-mark on for that Chinese trade; that is, a Chinese trade-mark. Of 
ooui*8e that would not go a^where else. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The object of these stamps is to encourage that proc- 
ess?— A. To encourage the putting of special trade-marks on for those countries, 
and to be sure that they shall not to be prejudicial in any way to the goods. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do the manufacturers of England and Germany cater 
to the oriental trade in this way?— A. I have never seen a special trade-mark on 
the English goods, but this idea was first studied by one of our American consuls 
in China. 
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Oaptein Gracj. It was an excellent idea of his, and I would state that he suggested 
a special line of trade-marks that should be made. These were made uimer his 
direction by Chinese artists, and the Commercial Museums later paid the expense 
in order to make distribution of them as they might be needed. 

(Recess until 2.04 p. m.) 

Pursuant to recess, the commission met at 2.04 p. m., and Dr. Wilson continued 
his testimony, as follows: 

The Witness. Speaking of trade-marks, I have here a piece of cotton cut from 
a bolt of cotton made in England, and showing the trade-mark which has bedh 
put upon it by the manufacturing establishment which made it in England. You 
will see that they have attempted to study up something. They have got the 
dragon and several other features from the crown of England, the lion and the 
flag. They have in one comer the Chinese dragon. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci+A-RKE.) This is evidently made for the Chinese market?— A. This 
print 18 made for the Chinese market solely. Here is another trade-mark which 
gives the Chinese dragon again. They put both of them on the goods, and here 
is their imprint also. It simply shows that English manufacturers are making 
special trade-marks. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have the Americans made any?— A. I have never 
seen one. We pick up all the goods of China, those that are sent there by Amer* 
icans, and I have yet to find a single case where there was an American trade- 
mark. That is made for the Japanese trade [indicating] . 

Q. Do you think a trade-mark for one place in China would serve as well for 
the whole country?— A. I think the country is xn’etty hannonious. Altlarngh there 
are a great many different dialects, it is quite harmoniously under one religion 
and one set of superstitions. I would not want to call their religion superstition. 
The religion of Confucius has a great deal of good in it, a great deal of nice 
sentiment. 

<^. To make my meaning clearer, let mo state that I have heard that a color 
which is popular in one part of China is offensive in another jiart.- A. 1 think 
that might oe true, and at the same time there would be some colors that would 
be hannonious all through. 

Q. I ask this question simply to elicit your opinion as to the importance of 
American manufacturers making a careful study of the needs and prejudices in 
different sections of foreign countries before^ x)reparing their goods and their trade- 
marks to send there.— A. It is a well-known fact in (Germany that the finely pre- 
pared trade-marks which the Germans make, with beautiful pictures and fine 
scenery, go a great way toward selling their goods in all South America and 
also in other places. The Gennans arc extreme, almost, in making fine trade- 
marks and fine trade cards. If they make a set of knives, they put that set of 
knives upon a card, which in itself is an artistic and beautiful picture, and it 
goes a long way, especially in South America, in selling the goods. I have hun- 
dreds of illustrations of that in the samples I have. Those illustrations are pic- 
tures in themselves, and the plaque, 3 or 4 times as large as these often, with 
knives or other fine material is stood up in stores in South America, and it sells 
the goods. It is attractive, extremely. 

Hero is a piece of cotton made in China [indicating] , and here is one of the 
trade-iAarks. I might have selet;ted something aside from that, something t^t 
had something on besides the characters, that has a Chinese trade-mark. 

Now, I wanted to have a word or two about the methods which the Commer- 
cial Museums have pursued in illustrating foreign trade through samples. This 
is something that has grown upon us. When we first started this work we were 
making reports largely and working ui) material from literature and from reports 
sent to us either from our own agents or from foreign houses, and it has grown 
from the incident of a manufacturer coming in to us and sayii^, “ Now, I have 
learned that England, or some firm in England or Germany or loanee, is making 

f oods similar to mine, and sending them, we will say, to the Argentine Republic. 

want to know what is the reason I can not get my goods into that same trade.” 
Well, of course the first step toward getting in that trade is to see how the goods 
are going in there, and then to have nom us a careful report of how to get goods 
in, if they have to have tariff, expenses of freight, etc., because a few cents on 
goods will sometimes keep them out. It is a very delicate thin^ often, so I am 
going to give you one illustration, which is one of the primary things that started 
us off. For instance, a man came in who was manufacturing horseshoes, and 
making them by machinery, and he said to us, “ Do you know any place in the 
world, outside of America, where I can sell my horseshoes? ” Well, the inquiry 
set us to looking the matter up. We found these were some countries in which 
England was selling horseshoes manufactured generally by hand. The English 
makers would send them in sets, in some places, peihaps, sets of twos. This set 
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[indicating! was made in England by a certain firm and sent to South Afrioa,^ 
and that is now we first began to investi^te the matter. We sent over to Eng- 
land, Vhere we have an agent. This incident will illustrate our method of gettmg 
at things. We have an agent in England who is a partner in a large com- 
mtssion house. That agent receives a salary from us, so much a year, a sufficient 
sahury go that he can employ 2, 3, or 4 people under him. There is not a mail 
steamer going out of New York that does not take requests, and sometimes a 
dozen of them, and this was one of them. We asked our agent to find out the 
firms in England making horseshoes, and if they had any trade opportunity. He 
soon learned that certain countries received all of their horseshoes from England. 
South Africa and some of the oriental countries had them made up that way; 
they could not make them at all. They knew enough to put them on, but not 
enough to make them. The agent followed the thing up until we knew just who 
was Bending them to those places, how much they were getting, how they were 
packed, and whether there were tariffs in getting them in , and under what conditions 
the people sold them at retail at the other end. This was certainly 4 years ago. 
A year a^, when the National Association of Manufacturers was holding its ses- 
sions in Boston and I was attending it, the gentleman who first asked me about 
the foreign trade for horseshoes came to me with a smile on his face and asked, 
“ Do you remember when you first worked up the question of horseshoes for me? ” 
I said I did. After thinking the matter over a little, I remembered that was one 
of the first cases of the kind we ever had. “ Well,” said he, “ within a week we 
have had an order to send 10 carloads of horseshoes to South Africa for the 
English army. Now, this trade was all started in your investigation. ” He had a 
good many orders, but that was a pretty good-sized one. He was shoeing the 
horses of the English army. You see, he made his shoes by machinery, and he 
was doing the work so much more cheaply than it could be done by hand in Eng- 
land, even with cheap labor, that ho secured the order. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Of course the element of time entered somewhat, 
too?— A. I do not know anything about this particular case. That element is 
often a very strong factor. We can in many or our plants turn out in a quarter 
or a tenth of the time that would bo required in England. I remember we got a 
dozen or 20 different pairs of horseshoes when we l>egan to investigate this 
matter, some for mules, some for large horses, and some for oxen, and they began 
to be stock as wo got them in, to show tlie trade in foreign countries, and we 
have to-day finally accumulated in all 50,000 samples just from special requests 
in that way. 

One of the very first matters we had to deal with following the horseshoe, was 
a man who wanted to know how they sheared sheep in Australia, and whether 
he could not make sheep shears that would go into that country. It took us only 
3 or 4 weeks to get the identical shears that were going out of England to Aus- 
tralia, and to get the conditions under which they go to Australia, and also to the 
Argentine and other countries where sheep are raised. That was the early part 
of our work. 

At a somewhat later date I got several gentlemen to guarantee a fund of 
$20,000 with which I planned to send a commission of 3 people to China, in order 
to make a complete study of everything that went into China, and of everything 
the Chinese made themselves— the whole condition of trade there. We dfd not 
stop at the condition of the export trade, but looked up the opportunities and 
poi^bilities of building railroads and that sort of thing. At least, these men 
were advised to do that sort of thing— to look everythingover, I remember very 
well we came to Mr. Wu, the Chinese minister, here in Washington, who I knew 
then fairly well, and who visited our establishment 3 or 4 times personally, and 
got letters from him. He even was so kind as to cable to the tsnngli yamen, 
the foreign office in China, about the time he thought our people womd arrive. 
I arranged this commission. I had 4 persons in Philadelpnia that guaranteed 
$20,000 to send the commission out. Among little instances of the trip 1 bought 
a phonograph and brought it here to Mr. Wu and had him send a personal 
message to Li Hung Chang, using this phonograph. We secured permission for 
this commission to travel through parts of China where there were no hotel 
a^ommodations, and nothing of that kind, and for them to be housed in the 
viceroy houses. As a result, we picked up all the native cottons— the cottons 
that were made in China, and everything we could find shipped in by England, 
France, or (Germany, or America. We did not stop with cottons; we followed 
the same plan with hardware, with every solitary tmng that might go into China, 
and I have probably 8,000 or 4,000 aj^cles that were brought back oy that com- 
mission. We brought all their tools, because there is such a tffing as 
teaching a native Chinese to worKw|||more handy tools than they make them- 
selves. W e stopped at nothing thought might be advantageous to the 
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areillustrationsof their width here [indicating] -to accommodate the numW 
of yar<te or the kind of garments they want to Jut out of them, and as a rale 
^Tskrewd in t^at^a^^”^ to leave a surplus. They are very sharp 

They are made in very narrow widths. These Chinese goods [indicating] are 
made in their clothing, ^is is another style [indicating]. I only brought 8 or 
4 to illustrate the point. This is a sort of a coarse toweling which they make. 

U. .^e these goods you are showing all made in China?-A. All made in China. 

^itchman.) What is the object of making them so narrow?— A. I 
can not tell, only that is the Chinese custom. This is the widest piece of goods I 
have ever seen coming from China. This is a piece of flannel, and I think it is 
one of the widest pieces I have ever seen. Their looms are narrow. 

Q. Howfar do you use machinery in the manufacture of these goods?— A. These 

cottons are all manufactiped in mills, as a rule. They have for recent years, as 
you mow, been putting in very extensive mills, and raising their own cotton to 
a certain extent. 


^ Now, then, I say this: Collecting of material and illustrating what takes place 
? counti*y, in the importations into the country of foreign goods, was taken up 
ihustrated by us first in China, and we brought home everything wo could find 
that could be made by American manufacturers, or shipped in there in any way, 
or which would be of advantage to the trade in America. 

We very soon saw that it would be greatly to our advantage to study other 
countries in the same way, even more fully, because in many countries there were 
10 times the easy opportunity of getting our trade in, and about that time we 
made an application to Congress for an appropriation to make an extensive study 
of foreim countries and bring together at one time, as far as possible, samples of 
any and all of those countries that receive manufactured goods from Germany 
or England or France or any of the leading manufacturing countries, and Con- 
fess very fortunately made us an appropriation of $50,000. Now, in a study of 
that kind you see that sum would not go very far. We had already spent 87,000 
in China alOne, but of course the difficulties in China were great. It would be 
much easier in any other country. Wo spent this $50,000 in bringing together a 
great collection of manufactures, such as England is sending all over the world, 
and Germany and France and Belgium. Wo completed that work more than a 
year ago, as far as wo had any money to go. Instead of spending just the 50,000, 
we spent something like 70,000 on that experiment, using the money we got in 
from manufacturers, and money appropriated to us from cities and elsewhere. 
We found that really we liad only begun the work; that to do anything of that 
kind thoroughly you had to have experts, not only to go into the country that 
manufacture, and mouse the things out in one way or another, but also experts 
to go to the countries that receive the goods and pick up everything that came in 
there. The article then had to be traced back through our agents to the country 
which made it, and the processes varied, because you could not get it througn 
commission houses, where it was sold in the foi-eign countries, in the countries 
where it was retailed. You could not there get at data which was sufficient; so 
our agents collected it. In one country, Venezuela, we had about 1 ,000 samples of 
goods collected, all sent up to the museum, numbered and described as far as pos- 
sible, with information as to where they came from. Those goods were sent over 
to England. In many cases we could not always tell where they were made, but 
they were finally worked down to the manufacturer, and the manufacturer’s 
prices gotten for them. In a great many cases we could buy many things; we 
could go to a commission house in England and we could get sufficient informa- 
tion as to where they were buying for and the trade, and sometimes they would 
buy for us, and in that case we could get the lowest price, discounts, and every- 
thing at first-hand right from the manufacturer, and in one way or another we 
put in these samffies, and I have them now set up in cases, occupying a great 
building in West Philadelphia, 400 feet long and 100 feet wide, on 2 floors. 

The next thought that you would have would be that these goods would be 
antiquated very quickly. Some of them are f^d would be, but the textiles, many 
of them, are perfectly standard, and we up by constantly, every 8 or 8 
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months, in accordance with the kind of trade, clipping samples of them, and 
sending them back to the English or French or German agents to be repriced 
again and returned to us, and that is done constantly. 

N ow, then, how do we use these samples? They are all the way from a piece of 
calico as big as your hand to threshing machines and other agricultural imple- 
ments. France ships a good many agricultural implements, and so does Austria, 
down to Argentine and other countries. We have perhaps the leading trade there 
in a^cultural implements, but these other countries get a great many of their 
goods in, and we took particular pains to buy the leading things, shipping in agri- 
cultural implements, and bringing them over; not always that our manufacturers 
would copy them, because they would make a poorer article if they did, but in 
many cases they must pattern to a certain extent after them, because these pe^le 
are in the habit of using a certain kind of thing, and never changed. For 
instance, early in the history of agriculture in the Argentine Republic they used 
a one-handled plow— and you could not get them to use anything else— and I can 
remember very well when a manufacturer of implements in York, Pa., was sharp 
enough to send dovni to the Argentine Republic and get one of their primitive 
plows, and inside of the next 2 years he sold 20,000 plows in the Argentine Repub- 
lic. He took the one-handled plow and put a steel point on it, and his plows went 
like wildfire, after they used them and saw that they did not have to replenish the 
point. That is the way our manufacturers have to do, to study and adapt their 
goods to those countries. 

I have brought along here two or three photographs of cases of these things. 
Here is a photograph of the cases of shoes as they stand [indicating]. Here is 
also a photograph of cutlery and a lot of things which only shows that wo have 
them in cases f pointing to photograph j . Tliat is the photograph of the wool room 
[pointing to photograph]. That is of hides; and this is a fiber room, where a 
great many fillers are illustrated. This again of the fiber room [referring to 
photogi*aph] . 

We nave a way of using these samples. If they were to lie in Philadelphia and 
become anticjuated, without any active use, iiLside of a year or two they would 
not bo good for anything. Within 4 months we have made 4 active exhibits in 
other cities, of the different goods that we have in these collections. Five months 
ago we made an extensive exhibit in Pittsburg. Wo occupied a space of 140 feet 
lon^; by 20 feet wide, and covered it with an exhibit from the Commercial Museum, 
taking in such samples of foreign goods as would bo useful in Pittsburg, and every 
morning putting up on the bulletin board, while we were there, the many inqui- 
ries that came from foreign countries. They were sent every night and posted on 
the bulletin board. 

Within 4 weeks we have made a similar exhibit in Springfield, Mass., and hold 
the exhibit there a week. It was advertised beforehand. The tradesmen sent us 
lists of every kind of manufacturing interest that was carried on in Springfield, 
and from that we were guided to select from our samples, and from our informa- 
tion we sent up half a carload of materials. The board of trade room was turned 
over to us, and we put our materials on exhibition there for a week or 10 days, 
and one of our experts stayed there to explain them. 

At the present moment a similar exhibit is going on in Worcester, Mass. The 
papers there in both Springfield and Worcester are filled with it. It illustrates 
the different kinds of manufacturing interests they have got there. Ever so many 
times, when the Hew England shoe manufacturers met in Boston, we have taken 
up 800- or 400 pairs of shoes that are being made in England and elsewhere, and 
sold in foreign markets, and sent an expert to explain the matter for a week, and, 
if we had more means, we could keep these things going all the time to the advan- 
tage of the people. We paid all expenses in Springfield. In Worcester they paid 
nothing exc^t to give us the room. In Pittsburg some of them who were inter- 
ested in the Pennsylvania Railroad were kind enough to grant us free transmis- 
sion of all things out and back and transportation, and of course every dollar we 
can save is saved to put into the work to push it. 

I think no one could fully appreciate the work that could be done in these lines, 
and the methods it recjuires to keep up things and keep them fresh. Of course 
some things become antiquated and worthless. It must be so; but very few vrill 
appreciate the immense amount of work that could be put in a thing of this kind 
to the immense advantage of the United States. After we had spent the money 
which Confess gave us, and got the experience of seeing how magnificently the 
matter worked out, we felt it was just as legitimate to spend money in that direc- 
tion as it would be on the river and harbor bill, or to aid the merchant marine, 
and we made bold to ask for another appropriation from Confess for $200,000 to 
complete that work. Now, what did it mean? It meant simpy experts to go into 
the oififerent countries in South America and find out exactly what England was 
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wndm^; ftere, and GennMy, Prance, and Belgium, to get the materials, and to 
get allmf^tion rewding opportunities for our peopfe, and bring it home Md 
soa^rit broadcMt. It m^t gomg to all countries where there wmild be oppor- 
twnes for experts, wd getting the information. That bill asking for $300,000 is 
before Congre^ 1 have taken pains naturally to inform myself that it would 
readily p^. We have found out from a little canvassing that we have about a 
toee-quarters maionty of those who would favor it in the House, but it was 
absolutely imwssible to get it up. 

Q. (By Mr.TABQUHAR.) This session?-A. Well, it dies if it is not gotten up 
this s^ion. Of course, this is an extraordinary session on account of very many 
important bills. I have begged the Committee on Rules to allow it to come up. 
I have had one or two hearings in an informal manner, and I have told them that 
I believe tlmt inside of 10 or 12 months there will be again the approaching of a 
panic, for the simple reason that we are putting our energy more into the produc- 
tion of ^ods, regardless of where they are going to, than in the distribution of 
them. We are putting really 7 points out of 10 of our energy into producing 
goods regardless of the distribution. Manufacturers, if the price is good at the 
pre^nt moment, turn their energy to increase the manufacture; they duplicate 
their plants, without always studying the reason for the high price and the possi- 
ble decrease when there is a surplus production, and I have argued with this 
committee that this is a small bill; that this institution is devoted simply to the 
one thing on every side of studying the interests of American trade and Ameri- 
can manufacture. It is the only institution that is doing that and nothing else, 
and has as its object solely this purpose; that the amount was a small one, and 
that it ought to go through, and that inside of the next year we would lie in 
trouble; and instead of devoting the little energy that we can devote as one institu- 
tion, there ought to bo a thousandfold more energy put in that direction, and we 
would soon see that must be the case. But I am so far absolutely blocked, and I 
believe it is practically hopeless unless I can move Mr. Henderson, and he seems 
to be immovable. 


S . (By Mr. Clarke.) Are you making any special appeals to manufacturers 
e^rt merchants for aid to carry on this work until the Goveniment can 
have time to act upon it?— A. No; I have never made any special appeals to man- 
ufacturers or the wealthy people who might support such a cause any more than 
to ask them through my agents their individual subscription to the institution, 
for which they get tenfold return. 

Q. It seems to you to bo a work of general interest to the public quite as much 
as to the particular classes engaged in production for the export trade, does it 
not?— A. I believe that the work which the Philadelphia Museum is doing is a 
missionary work. There are many manufacturers who have had their whole 
energies taken up with their home markets who have scarcely yet come to realize 
that they will be compelled to look abroad for their support. There are plenty of 
manufacturers who have not studied the question in that light. Then, of course, 
there are others who for many years have sold much of their product abroad, and 
who have spent a good deal of means in securing that trade. My own feeling is 
that this sort of work, if it can bo carried out and sufficiently done, so as to have 
the result of allowing the American manufacturer to proceed in full time to the 
building of new plants which will employ our own labor, that it is the happiest 
solution, the easiest and happiest solution, possible to a contented people that we 
have. 

Q. This export business does not in any way conflict with the conservation and 
development of the home market, does it?— A. I do not see how it does anything 
but support the home market. If you have a given number of manufacturers, 
and 1,000 of them, or two-thirds of them, are manufacturing materials which are 
subject to export trade, they are also manufacturing matenals which are used in 
home consumption. Now, if you can let out the energy of those who are capable 
of putting energy into foreign trade, so that their goods go abroad, what are they 
doing but relieving the market for the manufacturers who can manufacture noth- 
ing but goods for the home market, or who are at present doing nothing but man- 
ufacturing for the home market? I look at the increased foreign trade as gieatly 
aiding the whole market. 

Q. Is it not a fact that some large establishments run a part of the time for the 
home market and part of the time for foreign markets, or a part of the establish- 
ment for the foreign market?— A. Oh, I believe that is true. 1 believe that there 
are manufacturing plants that are making special things for foreign markets and 
also making material for the home market, out the material is more or less dif- 
ferent, and they even may put a different price on similar goods for the two mar- 
kets. It is the common course in Germany to sell the goo£) for a foreign market 
cheaper than the goods are sold at home. 
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Q. Ib not that a common practice by all export peoi)les?— A. I think quite likely 
it is. and even what they call the Bnrplus, after running the plant to the extent 
of the prodnct which they can get rid of in the home market, the rest of the time 
may be run for the foreign market, and run at a lower rate, or his products sold 
at a lower rate. That happens to be so in the products of agriculture, and I have 
known in the dairy business certain brands of cheese to be exported for several 
cents a pound less than the same brand was sold at all the time in the American 
market. 

Q. That condition prevails, then, in your opinion, irreTOective of the economic 
policy of the country in regard to tarin8?“-A. I think it does. 

Q. Have you any knowl^ge of the cooperation of the different trades or of the 
industries in this counti^ to put their goods into foreign markets?— A. No; I have 
no knowledge of that kind. That is, you mean a combination of different firms ^ 
and manufacturers combining to 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Combining to send an agent to represent the several 
firms in a foreign country?— A. Oh, yes; I have, during my experience in the 
Commercial Museum, known of numbers of firms who have combined in the send- 
ing of one man to a foreign country— that is, it was not perhaps an active combi- 
nation of the different firms, but an active tradesman or salesman has secured 
what he calls the representation of 5. or 8, or 10 different firms, and has gone 
abroad with his samples from them all in the attempt to introduce those samples 
in the foreign country that he was going to and with the complete knowledge of 
all the other firms, though the firms themselves were not united in any harmoni- 
ous action together to make a combination ; the agent did it himself. I think that 
has been quite a common method; but it has very frequently failed, for the simple 
reason that it is naturally impossible for an agent of that kind to thoroughly and 
well present a lot of different houses. 

Q. HTas your institution established exhibits in any countries to which we export, 
or desire to export, our goods?— A. No. 

Q. Would that be a valuable branch of your work if you had means to sustain 
it?— A. It would be. It is a work that ought to be done. It is something that we 
have studied more or less; and the first warehouse, so far as I know, of that kind 
which was established by persons in this country we negotiated the concession 
for^ and that was in Venezuela; the warehouse was established later. We 
assigned the concession and handed it over to the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. The concession came under our notice and was a peculiar one, 
because an English gentleman was attempting to get, and would have succeeded 
probably in getting, a concession from Venezuela that he should be the only one 
that could place foreign goods on exhibition in Venezuela; and while he was nego- 
tiating this concession from that Government and securing it he was at the same 
time making arrangements to sell it to somebody else for $100 ,000. It came under 
the observation of one of the officials from the Museum whom I had at that time 
in Venezuela, and he came home and reported it to the Venezuelan minister in 
Washington and to our own authorities, and received a commission immediately 
to g:o back and see if it could be overturned, because it was going to be very much 
against American interests. He went back and arrived in Venezuela about 10 
days before this concession was to be acted upon by the Venezuelan ConCTess, and 
succeeded. He asked the same concessions, except that it should be ^solutely 
free to anybody. He asked no special privilege, only that the United States 
i^ould be allowed the privilege of exhibiting; and in one way and another, 
through the influence of the minister in Washin^on and through his representa- 
tions and ours, the original concession was killed and the concession was panted 
to the Philadelphia museums. We afterwards assimed that to the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and they established a warehouse in Caracas 
which, I believe, has existed there for about two years and a half . They established 
this warehouse by inviting the leading manufacturers to send their goods down 
there. They rented a large building and each manufacturer paid for floor space, 
and they have a general superintendent who takes charge and takes orders, and 
tiiat sort of thing. 

Q. Are you able to testify as to the success of their exhibit there in securing 
orders?- A. No; I am not able to give the data with reference to that. ' I followed 
it for the first year and was present myself in Venezuela at the time the ware- 
house was opened. It was. done with a great deal of ceremony by the President 
of the Bepublic and prominent officials who sympathized with it as a method of 
Introducing new trade into Venezuela and in competition with the trade there, 
probably cheapening articles. The introduction of such a warehouse into any 
country has to be done with very special study. Vou could readily see that if a 
war^ouse of that kind should take orders it would antagonize the already estab- 
liiffied commission and large houses in the city where it was established, and it 
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^e national association, I happen to know, within the last year or two, throngh 
their most ratire and th^gh president, who is a gentleman thoroughly era- 
versant with trade abroad and in this country, have studied the question with 
reference to warehouses in China and in Europe, and, if I remember the reports 
correctly, determined to establish in Hamburg a warehouse; and I believe myself 
that that would be one of the most important places in the world to do that sort 
of thing and it would be very advantageous to American trade. It can also be 
done in London. However, a movement of that kind has to consider very many 
important questions in order to make a success and should be carried on in such 
a way that all manufacturers in a given country have equal privileges and oppor- 
putting their goods there. You can see that it is fraught with great 
difficulties with reference to the competition between our own manufacturers; 
many knotty questions would come up that would be very difficult to solve. 

The Czar of Itussia in the last few years has established a warehouse of that 
kind for the benefit of Russia and has taken into it through his agents in this 
country and other countries such materials and such manufai'itures, especially 
agricultural implements from the United States, as are thought to be of advan- 
tage to the development of Russia. 

Q. He established that in his own country, I take it?— A. In his own country; 
and for the advancement of Russia he bought the implements and materials wher- 
ever he could find what he thought would be advantageous and brought them to 
St. Petersburg and made the exhibition. 

Five or six years ago Mr. Chamberlain set about studying all the manufactured 
goods and materials that were sold in the West Indies here, and of course he found 
that a great many of them— the vast majority— were American. He got together 
all those materials and put them on exhibition in London, advertised them thor- 
oughly to the artisans and others, kept the exhibition open for 6 weeks, loaning 
the articles out at night to the different manufacturers and others who would copy 
them and who might desire to imitate them and to replace with their goods wlmt 
we were selling in the West Indies; and it really was a pretty successful affair. 
That is one of the first exhibits of the kind that I knew about. 

(^. When our improvements are copied by foreign producers in that way com- 
petition then becomes simply a matter of price and energy in introducing the 
goods?— A. Yes; it comes down to the question of who can manufacture the most 
cheaply and put them into the market. I believe that there are many lines of 
^oods in which, while we pay a higher price for labor in this country yet with the 
increased sMll which our American manufacturers have, the quickness in manip- 
ulation which they all seem to possess, and the improved machinery which we 
have, we can surpass other nationalities abroad. I believe the cheapness in labor 
in foreign countries is entirely overcome by these advantages. 

Q. There are still some 6 minutes in which we can hear you. If you can direct 
your attention to a subject of paramount interest we shall be glad to hear you on 
that.— A. There is one point with reference to the Philadelphia museums alraut 
which I should like to speak, simply that this point may come before the public 
and receive its judgment. 

The Commercial Museum started with a mere idea in 1804. It has grown to a 
point now in which in its ordinary course it manipulates $300,000 in its running 
expenses and work annually. It is building a large plant into which, in one way 
and another, it has already put over $700 ,0(^. Its work, as you see, does not limit 
it to any locality; it is a mere accident that it is in Philadelphia. So far as its 
work is concerned in brining together samples which are to be distributed through 
exhibitions, or in giving its reports and information to the public and the manu- 
facturers, it could do tms work just as well in one part of the country as another. 
I have had in the last year many inquiries made as to whether the material which 
we were getting together and tne information which we were constantly receiv- 
ing and sending out could not be duplicated quickly and sent to a dozen or 20 or 
30 other centers, so that it could be distribute from these centers. More than 8 
years ago Chicag^o, with a committee, approached me on this subject. About a 
year ago St. Louis did the same thing, and asked me to come to St. Louis and give 
my views on the question before the Commercial Club, which I did. Later San 
Francisco actively went to work and established, after studying our institution, a 
commercial museum modeled on our plan exactly. New York has at two dif- 
ferent times sent over large committees to see our work and see whether it could 
not be duplicated and put in New York. Three years ago M^or Strong, with a 
committee of 12, came over— the first committee. Since then 1 believe a commit- 
tee from t^e Board of Trade and Transportation, and one from the Manufacturers* 
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Club of Kings and Queens counties, have been over. Other cities have approached 
us in the same way. 

The question has arisen in my mind, and I have been studying it, to see whether 
our work could not be quickly duplicated and placed in as many centers as might 
desire it; an office being established perhaps in the different centers, and the work 
being quickly placed, and all the information being placed, in New Orleans, in 
Ghaneston, Chattanooga, San Francisco, in St. Louis, in Chicago, in Milwaukee 
and in all the large cities that might desire it. Within 2 weeks 2 gentlemen have 
^n to Philadelphia from St. Louis to look up this very question. Two gentle- 
men have l)een down from the Institute of Technolo^ in the last 3 or 4 weeks 
with the statement that the president would visit us within the next few days 
with reference 

Q. (Interrupting.) You refer to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology?— 
A. Yes, t^) this very matter, saying that they were proposing to establish some- 
thing similar for Boston. They knew they could get help from us, and asked 
whether the matter could not be arranged in such a way, knowing that we had our 
lines laid all over the world, whether it could not be adjusted in such a way that 
we would aid them in the work. I would say here that we have made connec- 
tions in many directions where no one else could do it. By that I mean that if 
anybody else did lay these lines, then we would have to be out; only one person 
could do it. I do not think it would be possible, for instance, for another institu- 
tion to have a resolution passed to have the consuls do anything for them. It was 
only passed for us on the ground that we were distributing the material free 
absolutely; that when we got anything good from a consul, if it was worth it, it 
has lieen printed in a brochure and distributed by thts tens of thousands right off. 
We were doing work just the same as the consular bureau is doing, only we 
brought together, we will say, $200,000 to do that work with, and we were doing 
it freely and scattering the information. 

Q. So far as information to manufacturers and merchants is concerned, can you 
supply it as promptly from Philadelphia as could be done from an institution in 
another city practically?— A. Why, we certainly could: but if our information 
was sent out to different localities it would serve to broaden the gain. Each 
locality— the merchants and manufacturers— would look to that center, and it 
would be a stimulus to build up their own relations, which would inevitably be a 
good thing. While we have agents in Australia and in all foreign countries, the 
most valuable connections we have are with the governments; and you can see 
the power that we had with the different governments when 27 different govern- 
ments appointed their representatives to come to the commercial congress last 
year, in the nature of experts. They appointed a direct representation. It was 
done through the State Department, all of it. The premier made his appoint- 
ments in London. We had 2 sots of representatives, those of direct appoint- 
ment through the governments in that way, and then from the chambers of 
commerce and other organizations; and we had so carefully convinced in our 
work the foreign governments that they had sent their consuls, who were here to 
examine our work, and they became thoroughly ac(iuainted with it. London 
sent 8 different men to examine our work— 1 from the chamber of commerce, 1 
from the board of trade, and 1 other gentleman. Germany had sent— not her 
own ambassador from Washington to examine our work, but the previous minis- 
ter from Germany— Mr. Von Thielmann, who is now treasurer of the German 
Empire. He had been to examine our work, and every Gonnan consul anywhere 
near had come and made reports on our work, until Germany at the present 
moment is establishing an institution after the pattern of our work. Alid our 
work has been so thoroughly traced in its methods and in its form that there was 
but 1 country— 1 manufacturing country— in the universe that did not send a 
direct representative to our commercial confess, and that was France. France 
was right in the throes of the Spanish trouble and feeling against America at 
that time, and she did not recognize it and did not send anybody, though repre- 
sentatives came from France from the trade organizations; but she did not send 
a Government representative. 

Now, I would say that our representation is so complete with these foreign 
countries that there are many of them that are sending us their publications, and 
our publications from governments are more complete from some countries 
than anywhere else in the United States. Mexico sends us not alone her commer- 
cial literature, but everything she may publish in other lines, and also her topo- 
graphical maps. And it was only by that means that we coul^et a bureau for 
all the Latin-American Republics, and all the ministers in Washington were 
oxvanized into a bureau for that purpose and have held their meetings in Phila- 
delphia. We have relations established in that way which we hold as impartial. 
We have recognized the fact that there is reciprocity in trade. We have left 
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filing that we believe in it thoroughly, so 
that we have a relationslup^th foreign governments that would be vwy hard 
to duphcate in ray other institution. These foreign governments are all exhibit- 
mg matenals, Memco has 6 rooms filled with her products which she has sent 
up, rad otoer (^untries an equal amount. That is our plan to exhibit the raw 
products from those foreign wuntries. Now, then , it would be very difficult for 
another institution to e^blish the same basis that we have already, and the 
point that I wanted to bnng out is simply this: The question whether in time we 
should not-yit is only a question of support-freely duplicate all our material and 
send It to 3Ti8t as many centers outside of Philadelphia as desire to receive it, 
doing it expeditiously and (mickly, so that each one of those centers could use it 
for her own interest and her own manufacturers and merchants in her own 
town. 


Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You mean specialize for each locality?— A. Yes, where 
there are special interests, but in the main to send everything— not a collection of 
samples. If the samples could not be cut and duplicated, they could be sent 
around in collections and freighted from one place to another, just as we have 
been doing— as we are holding the exhibitions now. Providence, in Rhode Island, 
is asking that we shall hold^ an exhibition there now of the kinds of goods that 
she is manufacturing— that is, that she could export — and, as I saj’, we have got 
one exhibition of a similar character going on now in Springfield, Mass. Now, 
the question comes about the support of this institution, and if it is possible for 
me to work out the probtem with the aid of others who are thinking it over, so 
that we can get support for the institution, then we shall duplicate our matenal 
freely and without cost, and send it to just as many centers as would receive it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I wish to ask you your opinion as to the importance of 
your work and similar work by others in this country as a factor in the increasing 
export trade?— A. I believe that during the last 4 or 5 years the United States hjis 
really been awakened to foreign trade, that is, awakened to the study of tluit 
question; and my own belief is that the questions which have been agitated and 
the work which has been done by the Philadelphia museums has been a very 
important factor in stimulating the consideration of this (question and then also 
in the securing of foreign trade. Three years ago we had a commercial congress 
here, and we had 50 representatives from Latin America, from Mexico down. 
We took a special train, the finest that the Pennsylvania railroad could put 
together, just the same as her Chicago limited, with dining cars and with special 
service furnished us by the Pullman Company, special caterers, and that sort of 
thing, and took these 50 people on that train, accommodated so they would be 
comfortable, everyone having a section at least, having an extra car to lunch in 
besides, and an observation car, and we took them to some 25 of the largest cities 
in the United States, paid all their expenses and did not allow them to spend a 
dollar. Every city opened up its manufacturing interests. They spent from 2 to 
5 days in the different cities. Some of the cities expended for them $25,000, or 
^0,000, or $40,000 in showing them about and entertaining them, and they got an 
idea of the immense manuiacturing interests of this country they could have 
gotten in no other way. That excursion and the commercial congress at that 
time did more to stir up the thought of the possibilities of foreign trade, I think, 
than anything else that has happened since the pan- American Congress which was 
initiated by Mr. Blaine. Some of those people left orders to the extent of a million 
and a half of dollars before they left this country. I know of one case of orders 
in iron that went to Mexico. There were gentlemen from Peru and the United 
States of Colombia, delegates here who were the representatives of immense 
houses in those countries. They always went to Europe. One gentleman after 
circulating all around in this country in that way, had bought 100 tons of samples 
of various lines of manufacture to take to his commission house, and had Iwught 
only where, having studied Europe, he knew there was an advantage in trading 
with America; and that is only one illustration. We introduced Latin America 
to many houses in the United States at that time; that was only the beginning. 
We have, I can almost say, thousands of letters from manufacturers giving us 
hearty commendations, and in many cases telling us how we have pushed them 
into foreign trade rad what advantage we have been to them. 

Now there are other organizations working in the same line. The National 
Association of Manufacturers, an organization under the presidency of a very 
able man, Mr. Search, is doing similar work. It is an organization having a 
membership and having later, after our work in a similar line, opened up a 
bureau something like our own, but with a much less force, and by working in 
a similar way is securing foreign trade for American manufactures, and is doing 
a fine work. 
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Q. Have yon studied the trade returns to see whether or not the largest increase 
in we exports of our manufactures has been in the countries where vour work 
has been most put in?— A. In answer!^ that question I would state that about 
75 per cent of our export trade goes to Europe. It has the fhcilitv of transporta- 
tion, the facility of communication, the facility of banking, ana every fa^ity. 
^e wants of the people are similar to our own, and our own trade and reciproc- 
ity stimulate that excnange with Europe. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you find that our export trade is hampered by the 
lacK of banking facilities controlled in the United States? 1 mean mtemational 
banking.— A. Certainly. It is a well-known fact that on all the trade which we 
have with South Amenca we pay a fine percentage to London bankers for it. We 
have to do, as a rule, all our banking through London for the South American 
trade. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make along that line?— A. The only suggestion 
I have to make would be that what I deem to be perfectly inevitable, that the 
time will come when we shall have our own banking connections, branch banks 
from New York in the various parts of South America just as London has them 
now, and just as Paris has them. 

Q. You think it would facilitate foreign commerce then if we had a direct con- 
nection?— A. Certainly. 

Q. Between the banks of the United States and Latin America?— A. It certainly 
would, and very strongly so. 

Testimony closed. 


Washington, Fehnmry 7/, 1901. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. WILLIAM F. DRAPEE, 

President of ike Draper Company ^ of Hopedale^ Mass. 

The commission met at 2.85 p. m., Mr. Farquhar presiding; at that time Hon. 
William F. Draper was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, testi- 
fied as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) You may give your name, address, andposition.— A. 
William F. Draper, Hojiedale, Mass.; I am president of the Draper Cfompany; my 
occupation is that of manufacturer of cotton machinery. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give us an account of the formation of the Draper 
Company and of the establishment and growth of the business previous to the 
formation of the company, in such brief terms as you please.— A. The Draper 
Company is the final outgi'owth of a business established by my grandfather in 
or about 1820. He invented what was called a temple for weaving. It is a device 
which keeps the cloth extended daring the process of weaving; and the great 
mass of these temples have been made in the family ever since. He carri^ on 
business on a small scale with a few men, and was succeeded by his oldest son 
about 1880, and by my father, Mr. George Draper, and his bro1her,E. D. Draper, 
in 1852. The business increased, and the manufa^ureof other machines or parts 
of machines was added. In 18^, when I became connected with the business, 
they were employing about 50 hands. Since that time we have gone on as a 
firm and as stock companies, we having 2 or 3 stock companies, embracing sub- 
stantially the same owners up to 1896. At that time these interests, which were 
substantially all family interests, were put into one company called the Draper 
Company, and we are now employing about 8,000 men. 

Q. Have you given special attention in your company to the development of 
the spindle?— A. Yes. Arkwright was considered and was of course the great 
inventor in spinning machinery. In fact he is mentioned as one of the great 
inventors of the world in connection with James Watt, the inventor of the steam 
engine, etc.; but the improvements that our firm have introduced in spinning 
since 1870 have increased the production of yam as it existed in 1870 as much as 
the invention of Arkwright increased it 100 years i^o. That is to say, we have 
doubled the production of yam with the same machinery and the same labor and 
substantially the same power; I refer to cotton yam. 

How has this been done, in brief terms?— A. The limit of speed of the spindle 
(which was the limit of the production of yam) in 1870 was 6,000 revolutions per 
minute. At a speed beyond that it was impossible to carry on spinning, because 
tile bobbins would be thrown off the spindles. An invention by Hr. Jacob H, 
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Sawyer, which onr firm commenced to introduce in 1871 eneblni tho 

p^s of the matoery stand rather than by what the spinfflV^U btS? 
ft snbstantaaUy, doubled the speed of the old spindle. I might say a word as 
to the value of this change. There are,probably, in this ^ sayawoiuas 

country now 15,000,000 s<H»lled ring spindles. The cost 

of the machines per Bpindleisabout$4,making$60, 000, 000 

invested m spinning frames; and these $60,000,000 are 
doing to-dav what $120,000,000 would be required to do 
imder the old method. It is an easy calculation to show 
that these inventions have- saved in machinery alone 
^,000,000 to the cotton manufacturers, and eventually 
to thepeople of the country. 

Q. Have you made improvements in looms also?— A. 

Yes; we have made extensive improvements, which are 
now being introduced, by which a weaver on ordinary 
plain goods runs at least twice as many looms as have 
been run before. Taking print cloths as the standard, a 
weaver in Italy perhaps would run from 1 to 2 looms; 
in England, from 2 to 4; in the United States, from 6 to 
8, and vrith the Northrup loom, which is the one I refer 
to, a weaver runs 16 to 20, and produces as much cloth 
per loom and of as good quality as is produced with the 
smaller numbers named. 

Q. Can you mve us a brief description of the North- 
rup loom?— A. Yes. I do not know whether you gen- 
tlemen understand the process of weaving, but what is 
called the filling, which is placed in the warp to make 
the cloth, is carried in a shuttle, and owing to necessary 
conditions the yam in the shuttle is exhausted in some- 
where from 2 to 10 minutes, dependent on the size of the 
yam. With the ordinary loom when this yarn is ex- 
hausted the loom stops and the weaver has to go to the 
loom, take out the old shuttle, take out also from the 
shuttle the receptacle for the yam and put in another 
receptacle, called a bobbin or cop with yam on it, suck 
the end of the yam through the shuttle, place it back in 
the l(^m, and start it. Allowing 5 minutes as the aver- 
age time for the yam to be exhausted, a weaver running 
8 looms would have to perform these operations every 
five-eighths of a minute; and that of itself tends to keep 
the weaver busy. The invention of Mr. Northmp does 
this work automatically. When the yarn in the snuttle 
is exhausted, instead of the loom stopping, another bob- 
bin or cop is placed in the shuttle and threaded auto- 
nmtically and the loom does not stop at all. The bob- 
bins are placed in a hopper. When the right time comes 
one is t^en from the hopper by the loom itself and 
placed in position, and the work continues. 

That is the great labor-saving device of the loom, but 
in introducing it we found that weavers were not likely 
to go to their looms sufficiently often, when they were 
not obliged to on account of changing the filling, and 
that if the warp threads broke meantime the clotn was 
damaged. So we placed upon the loom what is called a 
warp stop motion, which stops the loom whenever a 
warn thread breaks, and thus these bad places in the 
clotn are prevented. So that what we call the filling 
changer saves thelabor of the weaver, and the warp stop Modem type of spindle 
motion saves the watching of the weaver; and, taken 
altogether, it is easier for a weaver to mn 16 looms, for instance, than it would 
be to mn 8 of the ordinary kind. There are cases in the Southern mills, I am told, 
where they run 24 looms on work that they run 8 on in Fall River on ordinary 
looms. 1 do not know that there is any reason why they do more in the Soutn 
than they do in the North, but I have been told of this fact as existing in the Sou^ 
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S , Has there been a great demand for these new looms?— A. There has been 
is a great demand— that is, a comparatively ^eat demand. We made last 
year about 2,000 per month, and we expect, unless there is something better 
invented, to make all the looms in the United States during the term of the patent. 

^ That is to say, you think this invention will necessitate the substitution?— 
A. 1 think this will necessitate the substitution. I think it will be necessary for 
cotton manufacturers who desire to make money to put in these looms. That is 
one of the taxes on manufacturers— the substitution of now machinery when some- 
thing better is invented. 



Northrop Loom with Dobby Head for weaving patterned cloth. 

Q. Has anythii^ else been devised to accomplish the same thing, so far as you 
know?— A. Nothing. There are a great many attempts; but Peter is reported 
to have followed his Master afar off. 

Q. How long did it take your firm to develop this invention so that it was prac- 
ticable and merchantable?— A. We were 7 years experimenting on it, and came 
near stopping 2 or 8 times; and it cost us several hundred thousand dollars before 
we thought it wise to sell the looms for practical use in a cotton mill. 
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Q. Is Mr. Noi-thrup, the inventor, still in yonr employ?— A. He is not directly. 
His wife had bad health and he is now in Caliiomia. He receives a salary from ns. 

Q. Able to go to California, nndonbtedly.— A. Certainly, or he would not be 
there. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhab.) These inventions of which you speak, can th^ be 
acquired by foreign governments, or, rather, by foreign manufacturers?— A. They 
can, by either ordering the machines over here or by purchasing tlie patents 
abroad. In France and Switzerland and Austria the shops are commencing to 
build these looms. 

Q. Under your patent?— A. Under our patents. Wo have rather held back 
about introducing the patents abroad, because we felt as though a full introduc- 
tion here was dearable first, and we have refused many offers that were iust a 
little short of what we demanded from that fact. We thought and still feel that 
we shall do better to get thoroughly established here and get the American man- 
ufacturers on the new basis before starting the looms abroad to any great extent, 
but this last year there has been a start made. 



Northrop Loom for weaving plain cloth. 


0 (Bv Mr Clarke.) Do you manufacture ring spinning frames and other 
cottnmachiie^ al 80 ?-A. We manufact^e other cotton wedo 

■not manufacture rin&T sninning frames. We manufacture the spindles and run 
ning parts of the frames an! also what are called twisters ® 

together, and spoolers and warpers (tohmcal terms), reels, and various other 
machines that are used between the spindle and the loom. 

Q. Have yon greatly enlarged the capacity of your works 
or two?-A; Ym. In 1896, when I went abroad, OW 

men; it is now 8,000, and I think 6 months from now it , 

O Is vour industry the pnncipal one in Hopedale?— A. Yes, I wont say it is 
the Uy^one, but it is the principal one. There is 

in ma^tnde. We have rather a peculiar state of ttogs, in tlmt we employ 
more hands than there are inhabitants in the town. Many of our hands come 

VC* C &ny yearsf-A. We have a geat immy. The mop^ 

&on is notM large as it would ordinarily be, owing to the great number of“®^ 
m^ tbSt we htvftaken on, but our old hands of 30'or 35 years ago are substan- 
tially all there— those who are living. 
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Q, Have you ever had a labor diflacnlty?— A. We have never had a general lalxar 
dimcnlty. I do not think we have a labor difflcnlty at any time whkh 
emlnraoed one-twentieth of the hands employed, and waiv^g a difficnl^ between 
one of onr contractors and his men, I do not think we have ever had a labor dijfi- 
onlty that inclnded over 20 men. 



Spooling machine or spooler. 

Q. Is your labor organized?— A. I think it is organized in the foundry, bnt the 
organization does not come to onr attention in any way to trouble ns. I can either 
assume that they are content with the way they are treated, or they do not think 
it wise to raise any question. 

Q. Are your employees men entirely?— A. Men, yes; there are, I believe, 10 
f . women. 

Q. Some youths?— A. I do not think there are any boys under 16. There may 
'' be a few, 



W. P. 
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Q. How do you sell your inaohiiiery?-A. We seU direct from the home office 
^th the®h^^,;fflw for example, but he commimicatei 

How d^s the introduction of your machinery in the South compare with 
Its introduction m New England?— A. To-day we are selling more in South 
ttian we are in New England. The increase of the cotton manufacture iMhe 
South has been more rapid than it has been with us. For an estimate I should 
say that last year we sold three-lifths of our product in the South. 



Twisting machine or twister. 


Q. Have you any idea how your sales compare with the total sales of cotton 
machinery in the ^uth?— A. I should judge that we may sell from 10 to 20 per 
cent of the whole. I do not know definitely the business of the other firms, but 
in a general way 1 can form an estimate. 

Q. You have been personally a member of Congress and recently ambassador 
toItaly?-A. Yes. 

Q. You have been a foreign traveler in former years somewhat?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are you familiar with the conditions of manufacture in European countries " 
and especially in the line of cotton machinery?— A. I might say yes. While in 

376Ji-VOL 2 30 
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Italy I had no occasion to visit cotton machinery manufacturers, but I was quite 
faxniliar with them before that time. 

Q. Will you please give us some of the distinctive features of the differences 
between their machinery and ours and their methods and ours?— A. The main 
difference between the English cotton machinery (the great bulk of cotton 
machinery being manufactured in England for Europe and Asia) and ours is that 
they make less change and improvement than we do. The great improvements of 
the last quarter of a century have substantially all come from America and have 
been very slowly adopted in England. As far as the quality of the work is con- 
cerned, American mechanics do better work, better mechanical work in this line 
on an average than the English mechanics do, in my judgment; and the Ameri- 
can machine for the same purpose is as a rule a better machine than the English 
machine. There may be exceptions, but, taking the general run, I think that is a 
fair statement. As to the manner of their manufacture, it is not very different, 
except, I think, we have better machinists* tools in our shops in America, and 
they pay a materially lower price for labor than we do. 



Warping machine or warper. 

Q. Do you think they pay a smaller price according to the productivity of 
the labor?— 'A. I do; because a great deal of the labor of that kina is done by the 
piece either in England or America, and piece prices there are substantially lower 
than they are here. In making a comparison^ some years ago, on the exact arti- 
cles that were made in our shop and in a similar shop in Lancashire, I found we 
were paying a trifle more than double on piecework what they were paying. I 
also found that our labor, including every man employed, was then averamng 
$12 a week. The head of one of the largest cotton-machinery shops in Englana 
told me that a pound sterling a week was their average, and he said that if they 
found they were exceeding that amount they put in more low-priced men. This 
was 8 or 4 years ago, but I imagine the conditions have not changed very much 
within that time. Since I have been living in Italy I have not been in England. 

Q. What, thenjprevents them from supplying the American market with their 
machinery?— A. The tariff. On even terms, I thiflk, our manufacturers would 
prefer American-built machinery, but they would take the English on such terms, 
as could be made if there were no protection or insufficient protection. As a mat- 
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tw ^ fact there le mote or less English machinery imported now on aoooont of 
the low prioee 

it ifl chiefly on aoootmt of the low price or on aooonnt of some 
pwuliarity of some of their machme8?--A. As a rule, on account of the low nrices. 
There may be some special machines imported for special work, but if there is 
much demand the America builders soon take advantage of it. 

Q. Are .^erican machines as good in every way, and as well adapted to all the 
purposes of cotton manufacturing, as English machines?— A. Of all the ordinary 
cotton>manu^turing machines, I should say, yes, without hesitation. There 
may be some special work where certain English machines are used; but the 
ordinary cotton mill can supply itself fully in the United States and get a better 
outfit of machinery than it would if it bought it in England. 

Q. Are you familiar with the other cotton-machinery manufacturing establish- 
ments in this country?— A. To a certain extent I know them, and about the 
ei^tentof theii* business. 

Q. Can you name some of the principal ones?— A. Yes; the Whitin Machine 
Worlw, the Lowell Machine Shop, the Mason Machine Works, the Saco-Pettee 
Machine Works, the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, the American Machine 
Coinpany, the Woonsocket Machine Company, the Fall River Machine Company, 
the Pales & Jenks Machine Company, and there are a large number of others. In 
1898, when the business was at rather a low ebb, a census developed that there 
were about 20,000 hands employed in this industry, and the number must have 
largely increa^ since that time. 

Q. Is the manufacture specialized among these different companies, or are they 
largely competitive among themselves?— A. They are very generally competitive, 
except our own concern. We compete in certain lines, but in the great bulk of 
our business we are at present protected by patents. 

Q. Does the foreign competition here affect your concern as much as it does 
some of the others?- A. I do not think it affects it injuriously at all to-day. We 
found that we did suffer from it 4 or 6 years ago, more indirectly than directly. 
To answer the question directly, in that part of our work where we are protected 
by patents, the foreign competition does not interfere. 

Q. Are any of the American manufacturers besides your own concern selling 
go(^ abroad?— A. I do not think they are. I do not think it is possible for them 
to do it; and we are not selling goods abroad that are manufactured in this coun- 
try outinde of samples. 

Q, What is the reason for that, when we are exporting machinery^f other 
kinds?— A. Mr, Breckinridge asked me that question once before the Ways and 
Means Committee, and I told him that I thought the reason was this— that the 
manufacture of cotton machinery commenced in England and was carried on there 
before it was begun here, and that the business became fully established and the 
employees were trained up in it, and there was possibly— probably— an advan- 
tage in that. It may be possible that the manufacturers of some other kinds of 
machinery are abler than we are to produce economically, but we do our best. 

Q. Do you think those are the main reasons, or is the difference in wages the 
controlling factor?— A. I understood you to ask the question. Why our special 
line of machinery costs more than the foreign when some other lines do not cost 
more. The main reason why our machinery costs more than the foreign machin- 
ery is the cost of labor in wages; but how that difference in cost is overcome in 
some other lines 1 am not prepared to state further than I have stated. 

Q. Do you think there is any reasonable probability that if the duties on cotton 
machinery were reduced, the foreign competition would increase in this coun- 
try?— A. There is no doubt about it. There would either be a corre^ndlng 
reduction in wages or a corresponding increase of foreign importations ana 
decrease of Amencan production in these lines. 

Q. Can you say how we could increase our exportation by increasing our 
importation?— A. You mean to say generally speaking, or in regwd to this i^ecial 
industnr? 

Q. Chiefly in regard to this special industry.— A. I do not see any chance dur- 
ing this generation of our competing, in making cotton machinery for foreign 
markets, with the English shops. If the English rate of wages should rise in 
comparison with ours, that would give the only opportunity that I can imagine. 

J . Have you any complaint to make of transi>ortation facilities, classifioanons, 
rates in this country?— A. No; I think we are fairly treated. 

Q. (By Mr. PHiLLiEfi,) About what percentage of your cost is expended in 
wages?— A. I can not tell you exactly without investigation. Substiantially 40 
per cent; but that would not include salaries. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabkb.) What railroads extend to your works?— A. We have at 
Our worfa a small road called tbe Qrafton and Upton, which connects with the 
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Boston and Albany at one end and with the New York, New Ha;yen and Hartford 
at the other. When this little road was bnilt they agreed to consider the delivery 
and reception of goods as delivery and reception at the shop door; so we are fairly 
well treated on that basis. 

Q. Is there competition between the Boston and Albany and the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford for yonr buskiess?— A. Sometimes. Ordinarily rates are 
abont the same, btit occasionally we can make better rates one way than the other; 
and of course they cover different territory. 

Q. What is the principal raw material that enters into yonr machinery?->A. 
Pig iron, bar iron, steel, lumber, copper, and brass are the largest items. Coal is 
also a large item with us. 

Q, Where do you obtain these supplies?— A. We buy the iron at the mines; we 
get it from Pennsylvania, Ohio, ana Alabama; we have steel from Pittsburg, and 
lumber from North Carolina, from Indiana, and some from California. We are 
comparatively large buyers and look for the cheapest market. 

Q. Do you have to import any?— A. We do not import directly. 

Q. Is there any concert of action or agreement for the division of business 
between the cotton machinery manufacturers, as far as you know?— A. None, 
There was an effort to get up a combination a year or more ago, but it fell through. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Was there any particular reason at that time given 
among yourselves why it would be inoperative or impracticable to have that com- 
bination?— A. I think one reason for the failure to make such an organization was 
individual pride in the establishments that have grown up, and the fear that some 
might be closed to the detriment of the communities where the business was car- 
ried on. That was a feeling that I had in regard to our own business; I did not 
want to see the establishment closed because the business might possibly be done 
to better advantage in some other place. Another reason, perhaps, was the gen- 
eral fear that this business, requiring a great deal of detail knowledge in its 
management, might not be so well conducted, and might be more likely to fall 
apart than if we were dealing in some raw material— something simpler. There 
is an immense amount of detail to be looked after, and it is, I imagine, more diffi- 
cult to combine under these circumstancjes than under the other. I personally 
confess to having a little prejudice against going into such an arrangement, feel- 
ing that I would rather go on in my own way than to subordinate our particular 
industry to a board of directors that had other interests, or to go out of business. 

Q. Then, you would say that there was not really a harmony of business inter- 
ests in making such a combination?— A. I do not think it would be as easy to 
make a combination of these interests as it would be of many. 

Q. Did not your patent rights stand in your way?— A. We felt we did not need 
to make a combination as far as we were concerned; that our patent rights pro- 
tected us. Some of the others objected to the combination, and I think a reason 
was that they did not want to go out of business or Income employees; and they 
were all fairly well situated. 

Q. But there would have been in a combination of that kind an advantage in 
the whole combine having the use, for instance, of your patents; the other part- 
ners in the combine having the opportunity of getting what you might call the 
usufruct from your patents?— A. I think if you could count on sufficiently good 
management that the whole business could be done cheaper under a combination 
than it could lie done individually. This could be done: A dozen shops that are 
making a dozen different kinds of machinery could be so changed that each one 
of the dozen would make one kind, and there would be an economy in that that 
would be important. The corresponding difficulty is, I think, the getting of a 
big enough man with sufficient te^nical knowledge to manage an industry such 
as that would be. 


Q. Would you call such a combination as that a monopoly, or would you simply 
call it an evolution in business management?— A. Well, you might call it both. 
If all the shops in that line in this country should go into one corporation, it 
would be a monopoly unless there was either foreign competition or new shops 
built; but it would also be an evolution in business management. 

Q. Have you had any orders at all from Asia, from Japan, or China for your 
machinery?— A. Yes, we have had orders for some of our looms from Japan. 

Q. Have they been introduced there?— A. No, they have not been sent; they 
are on order now. The reason the Japanese take them is on account of the 
special features 1 have explained to you. A peculiar state of things exists there. 
They said that the labor cost was of very little account with them, and they were 
in doubt whether the labor-saving feature would be of account enough to con- 
sider. That is to say, if you can save half the labor at $1.50 a day it is 75 cents; 
if you save half the labor at 10 cents a day, it is only 5 cents, and that makes a 
material difference. 
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Q. Taking into consideration also the fact that European machinery could be 
bought cheaper than the American machinery?— A. Yes. 

Q. So the economy that was made there, either in the speed of your machinery 
or the low wages, rather gives an advant^e to the EngOsh made machinery in 
the matter of introduction?— A. We are sending 800 or 1,000 looms to Japan, 
and when they are started I can speak by the b^ better than I can now. 

Q. As far as you have seen, do you think there is much of a factor in the 
manufacture of cotton goods in Japan and northern China in the future?— A. For 
the future I think it is a very dangerous matter; for the present I do not think it 
interferes very much. But if the Japanese and Chinese can go on and continue 
to make goods at the low price of labor they now have, 1 thinh the rate of tariff 
that we now have on cotton goods will not be sufficient to keep them out. . 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are these improvements in spindles applicable to the 
manufacture of the high numbers of yams as well as the lower numbers?- 
A. They are applied up to about No. 100, which is a fine number. 

Q. As I understand it, the yams in the South are mainly of No. 40 and under?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. I wanted to see whether the introduction of these improved spindles 
assisted in the development of the Southern industry.— A. I think there is no 
doubt that it does; and the Southern mills, being new mills, have an advantage in 
having all the latest improvements, while some of the Northern mills are running 
along with machinery 10 or 15 or 20 years old. That gives the Southern mills an 
advantage beyond the other advantages they claim. One of the leading manu- 
facturers in New England — I am not at liberty to give his name — said to me 
within a short time that if anyone would give him a cotton mill full of new 
machinery of the type built 25 years ago and he were compelled to run it he 
would not acjcept it as a gift. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarket) I suppose you have seen the statement of Con^essman 
Lovering to the effect that cotton machinery is practically antii^uated after 10 
years of use, although the machinery itself may be as good as it was the day it 
was put in?— A. I should think he had put the time a Uttle short. If he would 
call it 15 years, I think I would agree with him. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In the manufacturing concerns you mentioned a short 
time ago you mentioned no manufacturer in the South at all. Is there any 
manufacturer of cotton machinery in the South?— A. No. 

Q. They are purchasers entirely from you?— A. They are purchasers almost 
entirely from New England and old England. We have been asked to establish 
a concern in the South, and I presume someone may do so. There may be 
opportunities to get repairs in some places, but there is no shop of any substantial 
size in the South. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are you interested in cotton manufacture itself?— A. As 
a stockholder in mills, yes. There has been a very bad practice for people who 
build machinery to sometimes take part of the pay in stock. But I think I can 
say with regard to the Southern mills that I believe I have been pecuniarily 
better off up to date when I have taken my pay in stock than I should have been 
had I taken it in money. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is the lower cost at the South not due partly to the 
f^t that the salaries of operatives in the South, and superintendents, are not as 
high as in the North?— A. I think that has something to do with it. Wages are 
lower in the South, and salaries, I presume, are also lower. There is also an 
advantage in getting the cotton. The climate may be against them, but I think 
the general opinion is that the Southern cotton mill on coarse and medium num- 
bers has a substantial advantage. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it not generally claimed in behalf of the Southern 
cotton manufacturer that the climate is in his favor?— A. That I do not know. I 
have the impression that the greater heat there would tend to bring about some 
denee of languor, but the Southern mills are certainly very successful. 

Q. You see no reason why they may not be successful in the manufacture of 
finer goods? — A. Not when they have the skill to manufacture them. It requires 
greater skill in the operative; and I do not think they can expect to take their 
farmers’ daughters and the help that comes to them there and teach them the 
finer work in the cotton mill without considerable time being required in the 
process. 

Q. In what States and towns are the finest cotton goods made in New Eng- 
land?— A. New Bedford is one of the centers of the fine industries. There is fine 
work done in Lonsdale, B. 1. , and at Norwich, Conn. The Manville Company, at 
Manville, B. I., makes very fine yam. All of the thread mills spin ^e yam— 
the Willimantic, and Coatra, and Clarke, and Merrick. 
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0. And the Berkshire Manufacttirin^ Gompany?~-A. Tes; they fine yam, 
but there are those that spin finer, I think. 

Q. They also weave fine cloth?— A. They also weave fine cloth, and it is a most 
excellent and successfnl concern. 

Q. (By Hr. Fabquhab. ) Ton spoke a minute ago of the possibility that in some 
of the more fancy and finer fabrics English macmnery might surpass the Ameri- 
can.— A. I need to explain that. The very finest yam is spun on what is termed 
‘ * a mule. ” These new spindles of ours that you asked me about are not applicable 
to the mule, so that it comes to a question between the American-built mule and 
the English-built mule, and there are some manufacturers that prefer the 
English mule. 

(^. (By Mr. Glabke.) t^an you describe so that a layman can understand it the 
main dmerence between a mule and a spinning frame? — A. A spinning frame is 
a machine that draws the cotton from a larger to a smaller size and twists it and 
winds it on a bobbin, and all these operations go on continuously. A mule per- 
forms all these operations, but it first draws and twists, and then those processes 
stop while the yarn is wound, so that it produces only about two-thirds of the 
time. 


Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The machine moves up while winding up?— A. What 
is called the carriage runs out while the machine is drawing and twisting and 
runs in while the yam is being wound. 

Q. (By Mr. Glabke.) The spinning frame is on thefioor?— A. It is continu- 
ous in action and occupies a place on the fioor. The spinning frame is generally 
attended by young women and the mule by men, it being considered hard work 
to spin on the mule, because of the necessity of following this carriage backward 
and forward. 

Q. Are the spinning frame and spinning jenny the same term?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) On account of the introduction of the spinning frame 
has the mule gone into disuse?— A. Largely. 

Q. Are there few mills putting in any mules now?— A. The mule is not put in 
except for very fine numbers, and on very fine numbers it is thought that the 
mule is a better machine. I think the mme will in time be e^rminated alto- 
gether. As somebody has said, it is an animal without pride of ancestry or hope 
of^sterity. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are any of those improvements applicable to woolen 
machinery generally?— A. To a limited extent; but I think the Northrop loom will 
be applicable to woolen machinery generally. Wool spinning on continuous 
spinners has not yet been introduced to a large extent, though there are a great 
many experiments in that direction. In spinning wool they use a machine HiTnilar 
to a mule, called a jack, and I presume the word “mule” came from the com- 
bination of the jack with the jenny. I think that is the origin of the word. 

Q. (By Mr. Glabke.) You speak of the Northrop loom being adapted to plain 
weaves. How many harnesses can be used in connection with it? — A. Oh, we 
sell them largely up to 5 harnesses. There is no reason why it may not be adapted 
to a larger number of harnesses, or even Jacquard weaving, except that there is 
comparatively more advantage derived on plain weaving, and it is also for our 
advantage to push the sale of looms where there are large numbers, rather than 
smaller numbers, in a lot. We have endeavored to reach what we call plain 
weaving first. 

Q. Are there any cotton-machine concerns which make a specialty of Jacquard 
machines and dobbies?— A. Yes; theKnowles,CromptonLoom Works of Worces- 
ter do a great deal of that work, and there are other builders, I think, in Phila- 
de^hia. 

Q. Has Jacquard weaving been brought to as high perfection in this country as 
it has in foreign countries?— A. I am not conversant enough with the facts to say 
yes or no in reply to that question, 

Q[. Does that generally require more labor than plainer or ordinary weaving?— 
A. Yes, and labor more highly skilled, I should say. 

Q. It is the Jacquard machine, or the modification of it called the dobby, is it 
not, which produces figured goods in the main?— A. Yes. 

Q. Such goods as ginghams do not rec^uire it, but everything embracing a 
vane^ of figures in goods must be woven in that way?— A. Yes. 

Q. Has there been any essential improvement in tine Jacquard machine since 
its introduction in France, say 140 years ago, or whatever the time was?— A. The 
general principle of the Jacquard is the same now as then, and the dobby is a 
variation whicn is easily applied to loon^s. I suppose it might be considers an 
improvement in that view. There had l^n no x^ical improvements in ordinary 
power looms for more than 50 years before these improvements that 1 have spcAen 
of were made. 
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Q. Do you tbink of any statement yonrself to which your attention ha#ndt 
be^ called by an interrogatory?— A. I will say that 1 appeared to-^y without 
any preparation or without looking up data, because I was not aware that Fwas 
to appear before the commission; otherwise 1 might have had something ready in 
the ime of statistics, bat as it is I have nothing to add to-day. I am willing to 
answer any question. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) How do yon think manufacturing generally in this coun- 
try, ntuiicularly in the cotton inaustry and the cotton-machine industry, would* 
be affected by any changes in the tariff, either by way of treaties under the third 
and fourth sections of the present tariff law or by way of revision of the tariff by 
Congress?— A. (Generally speaking, I should say that such chants would be 
injurious. It might be possible to find articles where no harm would be done, but 
I would not want to take the responsibility of saying there was one such article in 
these lines without studying the case. 

Q. Is it a fact that it is almost inevitable that business is checked when the 
tariff is under revision?— A. There is no question about that. Whether a man is 
a protectionist or a free trader I think he will agree to that. The discussion of 
the tariff with a view to change must neceasanly check business for the time 
being and make disturbance. 

Q, So far as you know, are there amr urgent needs for correcting inequalities 
or errors in the existing tariff?— A. If you refer to the lines with which I am 
especially acquainted, I should say no. 

Q. In case there are a few such needs in that industry or others, what would 
be your opinion as to the desirability of undertaking to meet that demand, in view 
of the general embargo upon business which a revision involves?— A. I think 
there would have to be a very serious and troublesome state of affairs to justify 
the entering into a general tariff discussion. In Rome the question was brought 
before me of the exportation from Italy into the United States of antiques which 
are being discovered there and which are being bought by private individuals as 
well as museums , and it seemed to me that there was no reason for such articles pay- 
ing duty, but I told the gentlemen that came to me that I was afraid if they went 
into that that they would a waken a discussion all along the line, and it might be 
very damaging. 

Q. You deem it important, then, that the manufacturing business should have 
settled conditions, so as to be able to calculate ahead?— A. As nearly so as possible. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., Felmuiry 15 y 1901. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. LINCOLN GODFREY, 

PreMdenty JWystoiie Manufacturing Company , EddystonCy near Chester y Pa. 

The commission met at 10.85 a. m., Mr. Farquhar presiding. At that time Mr. 
Lincoln Godfrey, president of the Eddystone Manufacturing Company, Chester, 
Pa., appeared as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Please give your name, address, and business.— A. 
Lincoln Godfrey; president of the Eddystone Manufacturing Company, located at 
Eddystone, near (jnester. Pa.: principal offices at Philadelphia. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What kind of goods do you manufacture?- A. I think 
there is some misapmehension in the public mind about the printing business 
which I represent. We do not manufacture cotton goods. Our business is the 
printing of cotton cloths; and, while we are known as manufacturers, our raw 
material is the cotton cloth on which we print. I make this explanation because 
there is a good deal of difference between a manufacturer from partly prepared 
material and the manufacturer who starts on the product from the raw stock; 
that is, we start on cotton cloths, which, to us, are raw material. 

Q. How long has your factory been established?— A. The business was started, 
as a private fim, some ^ to 60 years ago. There was a limited liability company 
from 1878 until about 6 years ago, when it was incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

Q. Will you state the capital and number of hands?— A. We have in our employ 
about 1 ,200 people. We are capitalized at $1 ,000,000. 

Q. W^t proportion of your employees are men?— A. I should say about 75 per 
cent 
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^Qfls moirt: of your labor skilled labor?— A. No; I should think not more than 
^ pyJente We employ men, women, and minors. 
pvo you employ designers?— A. Yes. 

2* And engravers of the rolls?— A. Yes; engraving on steel requires, of course, 
Ugh grade of skill, and we employ people of that kind to a considerable extent. 

Q. What do you produce, calicoes and shirtings?— A. We produce all grades of 
pHnt-cotton fabrics, from^the lowest, I might say, to the finest goods that are 
€nade on cotton cloths. 

Q. Including muslins, organdies, and the like?— A. Oh, yes; and draperies. 
We are known in the trade as printers of all kinds of cotton goods. We diversify 
our product. We print on goods worth from 3 cents a yard to goods worth ^ 
cents a yard in the grey. When I say grey I mean our raw material, grey cloth. 

Q. Where do you buy your gray cloths?— A. We buy them all over the country, 
I may say, in whatever market we can buy the cheapest; but our business rather 
runs to the finer kinds of cotton goods, ana that class of goods is more largely 
made in New England, so that our cloth supply comes more largely from ^e 
New England mills than from the South. 

Q. Do you import any of your raw material?— A. We have done so at times 
when conditions would pennit, but at the present time we are not importing any 
cotton goods. 

Q. Do you find that the goods which you are able to get in New England are 
equal to those which you formerly imported, and that they are satisfactory? — A. 
Tney are entirely satisfactory. We can buy in New England (iotton goods as 
suitable for our purpose as we can secure anywhere in the world. The only con- 
ditions under which we bought goods abroad were when things were very much 
depressed there and we were able to bring goods in, after paying the duties, at 
less price than we could buy them in New Erigland. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) -At what period did you purchase in Europe?— A. 
That was during the period of the revision of the tariff laws which now exist, 
when the duties were lower than they are to-day. With the present duties we 
find that we are obliged to look for our supply of cotton goods m this country. 

Q. Well, how do the prices of the finished product that you turn out compare 
witn the prices in the period when you imiK)rted goods?— A. I should feel that on 
the average they are as low. Of course, the only goods that it was possible to 
import wore goods in which the cost of the labor was a large part of the cost of 
the product, tne labor being lower on the other side than on this side of the water. 
It was only in fine goods that we were able to import our supply of cloth; the 
lal)or would be 60 to 70 per cent of the total cost, and in such cases we were given 
an opportunity to buy on the other side. But the present tariff has corrected that 
and we are confined to the home market. 

Q. When you imported grey cloths were print goods also imported?— A. To a 
greater or less extent: with this I am not familiar, excei)ting by hearsay, because 
we did not imi)ort finished goods. We only imported what would be our raw 
material. 


Q. Do you feel the competition of imported finished goods?— A. At all times; 
we feel that particularly on fine goods. 

Q. Do you sell any goods outside of this country?— A. We do. About 6 per 
cent of our product ffoes to foreign countries. We sell largely to Great Britain, 
Australia, and Canada, as well as to South America and confipontal Europe. We 
have found it possible to sell the same class of product that we make for this 
country. I speak now not of making something especially adapted to the foreign 
market, but of the foreign buyer taking the product that we make for this coun- 
try. We have found this possible where there are similar conditions of climate 
and the people have similar tastes, notably in Great Britain and some other coun- 
tries; but our success with our product has been most pronounced where style 
and fine work is appreciated. 

Q. How have you been able to work up trade in the foreign countries?— A. We 
have been at this for a great while. It is only within the last 5 or 6 years that we 
have added to this business to any considerable extent. Our efforts lately have 
been directed to putting our own men in Great Britain. We have men working 
in Great Britain to-day, pushing our products among the stores in the larger cities 
in that country, and we have found that greater success is attained by people 
educated in our business at home here. Their energy, their knowledge of the 
business, and their belief in the product that we make have enabled them to push 
our business, with the fact that I think our people have been better received in 
the last few years than they used to be. America is better thought of now in for- 
eign countries, and American products are more sought. We used to be turned 
down as coming from a country to which England sold; but now, we find in offer- 
ing our produom that the best merchants are interested, anxious to see what we 
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have, and place trial orders, and these lead to duplicate orders. The workinj^u^ 
of foreign business is necessarily slow— that is, it takes time to introduce in the 
old country the product of a new country; it has to be done slowly, and we pdust 
e 2 q>ect it will take time. 1 have seen a very marked change in the last 4 on 5 
years. 

Q. Do you always introduce them as American goods?— .^Always. We.fael 
it is an advantage to-day to say that the goods are madetu America. I would not 
have our goods introduced in any other way, and thera is no necessity for intro- - 
ducing them in any other way. 

Q. Have you trade-marks of your own?— A. We have our own trade-marks and 
our own names. 

Q.And you find it is an advantf^e to you, in obtaining sales abroad,* to use your 
trade-marks and to put on an American label?— A. I find that it is, but that does not 
always win the battle; you must have something of recognized character and 
quality to accomplish it. Our trade-marks are unknown on the other side. Our 
trade-marks are all right here, but after a name is once made on the other side 
we find people come back and ask for these same trade-marks. The 'trade-mark 
has not been the entering wedge— the quality of a fabric is the entering wedge. 
The trade-mark is all right afterwards. 

Q. You deem it important to have a very desirable class of goods to offer those 
people?— A. N(x^essarily. We are coming in contact with the most advanced 
manufacturers of the world, l)ecauso the conditions in the English market open it 
to the manufactunirsin our line of all countries— Germany, France, every where— 
so that when we go to England wo do not meet only English gof>ds and our (com- 
petitors of the United States, but we meet the best talent from all over the world; 
and t(j establish a business in Great Britain is looked upon by manufacturers as 
reaching the most critical market in the world— the market where we come in 
contact with the strongest competition. 

Q. How do your prices there compare with your prices here?— A. Our prices 
there are, everything taken into consideration, f reign t and matters of exchange, 
the same as those at whicch we offer our goods here. We have found that to pur- 
sue business there we must, to a certain extent, ]^ut ourselves on the same plane 
as peophc offering goods in England. For instance, we go to a house in London 
aiui we offer goods in i)ounds and shillings, put down at their own door, agreeing 
to take exchange on their local banker on the same conditions of credit as they 
can buy from the home people. In other words, we make the conditions just the 
same us those under which they can buy at home, and by doing that we have 
overcome a great deal of the objection rais(‘d to trading with us on the start. 

Q. Is your proportion by loss— bad debts— any better than here?— A. We have 
done business in England 4 or 5 years, and have never lost a dollar. 

Q. You are fortunate?— A. That is our experience. The class of merchants we 
have sought there are the best class of people in England, naturally, and they pay 
their bills promptly and without trouble. 

Q. Does your experience there and in other foreign countries encourage you to 
push for more foreign trade?— A. Decidedly. I feel that the American manu- 
facturers in our line of cotton textiles generally are entering into a period of very 
extended foreign business, if the present conditions shall be maintained. 

Q. Have you found that our protective tariff in this country stands in your way 
in exporting goods?— A'. Not at all. The effect of the protective tariff, as far as I 
iiave noticed it in the past, has been to develop very active home competition, 
which has forced us to look for foreign markets. 

Q. You are somewhat familiar with the business of your principal competitors 
in this country, I suppose?— A. Only by outward acts and hearsay. I have no 
inside view of their affairs, 

I Q. Is there lar^e and formidable competition in print goods in this country?— 
A. It is very active; so much so that in my own experience of 30 years, as I recall 
it, the goods that our factory made when I became connected with it 30 vears ago, 
those same fabrics based on the same cloth, only of superior workmanship, 
because the tendency of the times has been to improve the quality, we are selling 
now for about one-tod of the price of 30 years ago. That is entirely due to the 
active home competition built up by the protective tariff; that is, the protective 
tariff has drawn capital to the business, and the result has been that we all have 
been obliged to fight, and survival is attained by watching the manufacture and 
reducing the cost oy improved machinery. 

Q. Have there been important improvements in machinery and processes, in 
the organization of business, and in the distribution of prtiducts during that 
time?— A. Yes, naturally, from this active competition, the tendency has been 
toward improving the product. As far as our own ex^rience has gone, new 
machinery has been largely utilized to that end, increasing the product and at 
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the same time improving the quality of the output. We have doubled the num- 
ber Qf people in our employ in the last 25 or A vears, and I should think in the 
same nme we have a1x>ut doubled our output. A great deal of additional labor 
ianeeded on account of the improved and finer ouaJity of goods produced. 

^ (By Mr. Fabqtjhab.) How often do you change designs? Are they season 
deagns or do they last Qver a season?— A. In a business such as ours we have 
some B^ple designs; for instance, staple patterns, such as a polka dot or plain line 
't)r neat figure, will go on from year to year, but 90 per cent of our fancy patterns 
are changed, necessarily, with each season. We ^d that is particulmy so in 
this country. Our people want something new. We can go back to a foreign 
market the second time with the same pattern, and our customers are satisfi^, 
but in this country there is a disposition to require new and novel effects every 
season. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Is that as true in the cheaper goods as it is in the dearer?— 
A. It is. There is a great deal of unnecessary taste in the cheaper goods. Our 
people are very criticd. 

In your business have you experienced benefit from the Pennsylvania School 
of Industrial Art?— A. Not to any very great extent, but I think that I can 
recognize that benefit is coming and will come. Heretofore it has been necessary 
for us to get sMlled labor from the best foreign schools. It is comparatively a 
new thing in this country. It has to grow; we have to become satisfied, and then 
tiiey have to learn. Heretofore we have gone abroad for all our designers and all 
our engravers, and that class of people connected with the artistic part of our 
work. What they are doing in Europe still affects America. We are hoping in 
time to set up an American standard for style, but we have not reached mat 
point yet. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Can you reproduce their styles promptly and perfectly?— 
A. We can, but we do not do that in all cases. We could do it if it were desira- 
ble, but we aim to make some original patterns, but following suggestions that 
we get from the foreim ideas. To explain: If flowers are quite the thing in Paris 
to-day we will draw flowers, but not necessarily take the same outline they pro- 
duce, but we follow their suggestion as to what is the proper thing. 

Q. Is there a steady improvement in the artistic features of textile goods?— A. 
Undoubtedly; very marked. Fabrics that 10 years ago were thought to be quite 
to the front are far surpassed to-day; and so it goes on from season to season. For 
instance, when I came to our business 80 years ago our machinery was all adapted 
to producing patterns of one color; to-day more than half of it -vm! produce from 
8 up to 14 color patterns. That has been the tendency— to elaborate, to make 
something better and more attractive from year to year. There are some print- 
ers in this country who still stick to the single-color patterns that are produced 
on a one-color printing machine, but the more advanced printers are going 
forward, 

Q. (By Mr. Faequhar.) In your print colors do your machines with the same 
revolution run more than 2 or 8 colors?— A. We have machines printing as high 
as 14 colors with 1 revolution. The engraved rollers placed over the color boxes 
are so arranged that each color falls into its place in the pattern, so that when 
the cloth has made 1 revolution over the cylinder of the machine the 14 colors are 
set each one in its place, making the pattern complete. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Has there been a great improvement in dyes and colors 
in recent years?— A. Yes; there have been changes. Aniline and aniline dyes 
have superseded the old effects produced by logwood, etc. 

S . Do they work equally well in the machines?— A. They work equally well, 
make more satisfactory goods for the consumer. The change is largely for 
that reason. 

Q. Do the colors blend better?— A. Yes; and the object in first-class calico print- 
ing is to produce colors that will be fast to light, to washing, and to perspiration; 
and that nas been accomplished under the conditions to-day. 

Q. So that colors prints upon cotton are practically fast?— A. Colors produced 
in our establishment, upon wnich we put our name and stamp as fast, are aU put 
through soap and water to the full extent before they go out of our place. This 
is done not only in our establishment, but in other first-claBS establishments where 
they have due regard for their trade-mark or name. 

Q. It is no longer true, then, that if we would have fast colorawe must get 
foreign goods?— A. Not by any means. Our goods are equal in that particular to 
any goods that are brought from the other side. It is hardly in the line of your 
quedaon, but it may interest you in this matter to knowthatEngland has to some 
extent sj^iled her reputation by filling her cotton with sizing and clay. That is 
bmwn very generally. America up to this time has avoided processes of that 
kind, so that our goods are clean, and the cotton and dyestuffs are of a character 
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will xiot bewashed out at the firtt contact with water. We are complimented 
m to^y in this particular, and have been asked to produce goods of a 

kind to ^ suited to their ways. There is no doubt that the printed cotion goods 
produced in America to-day are equal to any nrinted goods made in the Old World. 
I am not speaking of my own goods only,1trat of many of those recognised as 
bemg first-class goods. 

Q. In your opinion has the manufacturer and exporter learned that America’s 
success in foreign markets dej^nds largely upon the excellence of the goods that 
are exrorted?— A. Undoubt^y; that is all we have to go on. 

Q. ^y Mr. Fabquhar.1 Where are your dyes got from, ^m this country or 
from Germany?— A. Speaking roughly, about 50 per cent of the materials that 
we use in the dyes in the rough are produced in America, about 60 per cent are 
foreign. We produce about 100,000,000 yards of fabrics of various kinds per 
annum. 

Q. Do you find the American dye equal to the European, generally?— A. Yes. 
To answer that question, for instance, in^go is used very largely in ayeing; that 
is one of our prmcipal drugs. Necessarily we have to go abroad for indigo, and 
so it is with reference to other drugs that i might mention. 

Q. Have you found that there has been much of an advance in the manufacture 
and character of the American dyes for the last 10 or 15 years?— A. Yes; they are 
gradually supplanting foreign drags; one item after another goes. Those from 
the other side become supplanted by American drugs, and that process will go on 
as sure as the development of the business goes on. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Is it a fact that the duty on some printed goods is as high 
as the price of the goods in our inaiket?— A. I have no knowledge of anything of 
that kind. I will answer your question by saying that we are getting for export 
for many of our goods as high a price as here, and, in fact, a trifle more, to cover 
the additional expense of landing the goods in distant markets. We are able to 
go abroad and sell goods at the full prices at which we sell them here. That is, I 
think, the best answer to your question. 

Q. Some people think that when a manufacturer can export successfully he no 
longer needs a tariff on imported goods to protect him in the home market. What 
is your opinion about that?— A. Were we an open country, as England is, we 
would then take from foreira countries their surplus products, which would be 
dumped in this country with every depression in the market that would occur in 
England or the Continental countries. The effect of this would be very disas- 
trous to American manufacturers. It is a well-appreciated fact that England, 
Germany, and France have their periods of dOTression, and at such times seek a 
market without regard to costs. The United States is reco^zed as one of the 
best markets in the world, and the result would be they would unload here, stop- 
ping every printing industry in the United States. There are many people m 
this country who like to buy exclusive styles made in foreign countries, ana who 
can afford to pay for this class of goods. It is goods of this character that make 
a large part or the imports of printed cotton goods to-day. We are selling cotton 
goods for the use of the masses in the United States fully as low as the same cW- 
acter of goods are sold in foreign markets, and we know they are of superior 
durability, workmanship, and style. 

Q. Then it is your opinion that even though you can successfully export goods 
the duties on imported goods are not inoperative?— A. Not inoperative by any 
means. 

Q. Would you think that same principle would apply to iron and steel and 
other goods outside of your line?— A. I do not know enough about them to make 
definite reply, but I am a firm believer that for the good of the country generally 
we must look to kindred interests. For instance, if the iron and steel inter^ is 
depressed, it curtails our production at once, because there is a large mass of 
buyers thrown out of employnient, and the depression is reflected Immediately 
upon us and upon every other industry. Now, we might to-day possibly straggle 
along without any tariff until there came a depression on the otoer side, but I 
can see very disastrous results the moment that appeared; it would shut us up 
at once. Labor costs so much less on the other side, and where labor comes into 
the cost, as it does in fine textile goods, we have no chance. It would be a mat- 
ter of making our labor more nearly conform to foreign labor. That would be 
the outcome of the thing. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the effect upon prices after the American 
factory is dosed and the European goods come to oe generdly sold in this coun- 
try?— A. Looking at the question ^om the standpoint of my own industry, my 
fim thought would be how much redaction will my people have to stand to 
oompete ^rith foreign cheap labor. Those men who Imve been making $10 a 
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week would have to work for $5. That would be the first effect. Then we would 
try goiuff on that basis if the people would stand it. 

Q. But after our factories are closed and that amount of production is taken off 
the market, what is the effect then upon the price?— A. The English manufacturer 
or the foreign manufacturer would have so much business and ne would probably 
double his prices in this country at once. 

y. (By Mr. Litchman.) What proportion of the cost of your goods goes to 
labor?— A. That varies according to the class of work that you are making. 
Where you are handling the lower pade of cotton goods, the common goods, as 
we (jail them, the goods that go to the masses, the labor will be about 35 per cent. 
When you come to the tine goods, the goods that possibly might be termed luxu- 
ries, such as draperies, han^ngs, fine dress goods, the labor there is about 70 per 
cent. 

Q. The competition by the removal of the tariff would be most largely with the 
common grade of goods, would it not?— A. The tariff as now laid calls for a lower 
rate on coarse goods than it does on finer goods or more costly cloths. It has 
been found wise to maintain this difference in all tariffs that have been laid in 
the past, up to this time. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) When you said that is the relative proiK)rtion of labor 
entering into the finished product, you referred to the labor that you employ?— 
A. I did. 

(^. Previous to that labor was employed in producing the grey goods?— A. Yes. 

Q. And previous to that labor was emidoyed in jjroducing the cotton?— A. Yes. 

Q. And in transporting it from place to placje?— A. Yes. 

Q. So that when you take into account all the labor that has entered into the 
product from the beginning to the close, what proportion of the final price do you 
think is labor?— A. 1 could not answer that inciuiry, as it is out of tne line with 
which I am familiar, but it is very easy to make an estimate. The same figures 
pertain to a certain extent on (joarse cottons and spun cottons, and the proportion 
of the labor is small. On fine cottons the proportion is very much increased. 

Q, (By Mr. Litchman. ) How many yards to a piece do your goods run as a 
rule?— A. The number varies somewnat; but when wo talk about a piece of goods 
we talk about 50 yards. 

Q, How many pounds will a piece weigh?— A. Those again vary. We use goods 
that run anywhere from 2 to 30 yards to the pound. We use quite a great many 
goods that are known as “ standard-print” cloth, goods that run 7 yards to the 
iwund; that is, 38 inches wide, 04 ))y 04 picks to the inch. Then we handle a great 
many fine goods that run from 5 or 0 to 13 yards to the pound, 30 and 40 inches 
wide. It is hard to make any average. 

9 . Now, to make the comparison complete, can you kindly state the range of 
prices on the yard?— A. Our selling price or the cost of the grey cloth? 

Q. Either or both.— A. I think I havt; mentioned the cost of the grey cloth 
befijre. We print on cloth costing less than 3 cents a yard and on cloth costing 
20 cents a yard or over. 

Q. And the (doth that would run 7 yards iH)r pound and upward would be that 
for which you would pay 7 cents? A, No; the finer the goods the more work, 
necessarily, in the spinning of tin* yarn and the weaving of the cloth, and conse- 
quently with us the light-weight goods are often the expensive goods. For 
instance, ordinary print cloths running 7 yards to the pound, 38 inches wide, and 
64 picks both ways, are worth to-day, in Fall River, about ^ cents. They have a 
syndicate down there and they try to hold them at that price. Very fine cottons 
counting 150 by 200 picks to the square inch, weighing 7| to 8 yards, we would 
possibly buy at from 10 to 12 or 13 cents a yard. The finer the goods and the 
closer the count, the more labor is represented. But if you take an open mosquito 
netting and then talk alwut the yards to the pound, why of course you can buy 
something very cheap. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you think that the reservation of the home market in 
any way interferes with your gaining foreign markets?— A. I have no reason to 
think so. In fact, I think that the reserving of the home market mrmits us to 
turn out a very large product, which naturally cheapens the cost, and in cheapen- 
^ the cost you put yourself in better shape to compete with foreign markets. 
We must do something to overcome the higher cost of labor in this country as 
compared with the cost of foreign labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Is there at present a^ combination among the print- 
cloth manufacturers of the United States?— A. There is; there is a combination 
in the city of Fall River. 

Q. On" the goods that you make is there any combination?— A. There is not in 
this country; there is in England a combine of printers. 
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Q. Do they call ita trust in England?— A. I believe they call it the printers’ com- 
bine; I do not think they use the word “ trust.” I*have forgotten just what the 
word is. 

Q. To all intents and purposes it is the same thing?— A. They work for that 
purpose; the combination has a community of interest and purpose. 

Q. Is the influence of that combination used to maintain prices or to restrict 
proiuction, or both?— A. It is used to maintain prices largely; I know that, but 
as to the restriction of production I am not so well informed. I should judge, 
though, that one result would work with the other. 

Q. Have you had any labor difficulties in your labor establishment recently?— 
A. Wot recently. 

9 . How recently?— A. We havo had but one difficulty that amounted to any- 
thing, and that was in the days of the Knights of Labor, in the fall of 1886. Our 
peome then were almost all members of the Knights of Labor Association— both 
skilled and unskilled labor. They gave us a tussle then and wo fought it out. 
They approached us on the ground that our people, for the best interests of the 
employer and the employed, should be memixirs of a labor union, and that nobody 
else should be employed. We took the position that we had employed whom we 
wanted to in the past and we proposed to continue to do so. They took an early 
opportunity to resent that attituae by raising some minor matter on which they 
called the people out. We have no Knights of Labor in our place now. We have 
no trouble so tar as that organization is concerned. 

We have now a very strong union in our place known as the Printers’ Union. 
It is the Calico Printers’ Union of this country. They are a very strong organiza- 
tion, and our shop is a union shop so far as that particular branch of skilled 
labor is concerned. 

Q. Do yon have a union among the engravers?— A. There is a union among the 
engi‘avers, but it is not very well kept up. Ours is not a union shop, although 
we find it wise to a certain extent to conform to the union methods and ways. 

Q. As a general pri)poaition. is there any objection on the part of your com- 
pany to having your people organized?— A. Well, judging from our eiqperience 
with the Knights of Lalxir, we should rather have them unorganized. We have 
no organization outside of this printers’ union, and, while we would not use our 
position, probably, to destroy any labor union, still wo would not do anything to 
favor it. 

Q. You find no difficulty in dealing with that Printers’ Union?— A. Not at all. 
They are a very reasonable lot of people. They ask us to fill any vacancies that 
occur among our printers in our printing department from their ranks. If they 
fail to fill such vacancies we are at liberty to go outside, and they work with non- 
union men. But I notice it does not take them long to make them union people 
after they once get inside. [Laughter.] The printers’ union is a strong union. 
We only have 10 printing machines. I do not think there are more than 300 
(now, 1 am saying something about which I am not fully advised) members of 
the union in this (;ountry. We have 20 printers; that is, we have 16 at regular 
work and 4 that we use for extra work and night work, so that we have 20 of 
them. That is one class. We have the engravers; they get about the same asthe 
printers (if that is within the scope of your question) ; they make from $26 to 
$30 a week. 

Q. The intent of my question was to show that, as a rule, the higher the skill 
of the laborer the more conservatively the labor organization is managed; you 
find that to be the case?— A, You are entirely right in that; that is the case. I 
can 8^ for the printers that they have never in my experience made us any trou- 
ble. They never object to the discharge of a member of the union if he is not 
satisfactory to us. They never object to our employing a man outside of the union 
if they can not bring forward a satisfactory man, and their attitude outside is 
entirely satisfactory. , 

Q. It all organize labor was on the same principles, you would have no objec- 
tion to it?— A. We would not; but judging from our former experience, unskilled 
labor when formed into unions is not quite so reasonable. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You have expressed the opinion that the wages of labor 
in your industry are much higher in this country than they are in foreign coun- 
tries?— A. Where I have had opportunities of making comj^risons, I have found 
that to be the case; I speak now of skilled labor. Unskilled labor is higher, but 
not in the same proportion over foreign labor. 

Q. Are you able to state about what the percentage is in the 2 grades of labor?— 
A. I have not looked that question up lately, but my recollection is that in 
unskilled labor we pay a half more; in skilled labor our wages are 140 per cen^ 
higher than the foreign. 
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A. TThese comparisons are with prices in England. 

Q. How about the continental countries?— A. The labor is still lower in them— 
that is, the difference would be still greater. 1 will say that in making compmri- 
sons a large number of tlie skilled labor entering into our place— that is, the 
engravers, notably— come from the continental countries. They come largely 
from Alsace— from that section which is the great center of the printing industry 
in Europe; so that my comparisons there as to designers, machinists, ennavers, 
and that class of people are based on comparisons with labor there and not so 
much with England. 


Q. (By Mr. Faequhae.) Under present markets you can maintain living Ameri- 
can wages?— A. Yes, yes. 

Q. If you had to sell cheaper in the foreign market or the domestic market, the 
laoor price would have to follow?— A. Yes; labor is pretty well paid in this coun- 
try to-day; skilled labor especially so. 

Q. As far as you know as a manufacturer— and your observation goes as to 
other parties who have gone into forei^pi markets-^o you think that what is 
called the American wage can be maintained, and that still the American manu- 
facturers, through the more dexterous use of machinery by their mechanics, the 
swiftest in the world, can maintain their hold onforei^ markets against the low 
prices paid labor in foreira countries?— A. In our industry I think so. Among 
our people, whether it is due to the American air or the American manner of liv- 
ing, the same man who can turn off only 100 pieces on the other side under the 
conditions that exist there, whether it is due to the holding down by trade uniono 
or what not, when he gets on this side of the water can increase his labor 25 per 
cent— that is, he can turn off 126 pieces. That is what enables us to overcome 
the difference in labor. 


Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Early in the examination, in answer to a question by 
Colonel Clark as to the future prospects of your export trade, you replied that 
in your opinion they were very brij^it as long as present conditions shall con- 
tinue; won’t you please specify what conditions you referred to?— A. If we should 
have a reduced output in this country, so that we should have to slow down our 
present method of manufacturing, the cost would ^o up. Then we would be at 
that much additional disadvantage in seeking foreign markets. The conditions 
in this country, with general prosperity, are such that they enable us to run 
more full. If any of you gentlemen are engaged in manufacturing, you know 
what the difference is ^tween running a mill lull or running it two-thirds, or 
slow. There are very many fixed expenses; the cost jumps up at once. 'But if 
you keep every man up to a full day’s work the cost goes down. If we can keep 
the present condition so that we have a large home market, I do not see why we 
should not go on and enlarge the foreign market; that is my idea. 

Q. (By Mr. Claekk.) Are you aware of any inequalities or defects in the exist- 
ing tarin law which you think should be remedied for the improvement of your 
business and of business generally?— A. I am not competent to answer on that 
(juestion. Since the present tariff ha^j been maintained I have droppM the ques- 
tion of watching it. (Laughter.) I can not go into foreign countries and buy 
my raw materim. I found that out quite early; so I devote my attention to seeing 
what I can do with raw material at home. 

You have had some experience in manufacturing through periods when the 
tariff has been undergoing revision?— A. Yes. 

Q. In your opinion what is the effect of a general revision of the tariff on busi- 
ness?— A. I do not want to see another one in my time. Those things are very 
disastrous. I do not want any further changes. Let us have even conditions, 
and I think we will all do better in the end. 

Q. You were speaking about there being a syndicate or combination of manu- 
facturers of gi’ey cloths in Fall River; do they hold a monopoly of that business 
in this country?— A. They do not. They thought they did, but they made a mis- 
take. They dO not hold a monopoly. 

Q. You are able to buy from others all the goods that you need?— A. I can not 
say all, but the minority who are outside of the combination are making the prices 
and the syndicate are tagging on to it as near as they can get. (Lau^tor.y 

<J. As far as your experience goes, then, you -have not been oppressed seriously 
by trusts or combines in this country?— A. No; I have nothing of that kind on 
Illy mind. I have not had any oppression of any shape from any combination; I 
can not recollect any. It might occur in minor matters— in the purchase of dru^, 
for instance; 1 am not famuiar with details— but it has not been of sufficient 
impor tauce to be brought to my notice. 

' Q. (By Mr. PARquHAB.) Have you made any attempts in South or Central 
Amenca or either of the Indies to acquire tiade there?— A. Yes; we are making 
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efforts and selling oar goods to a neater or less extent nearly idl oyer the world 
^ this time, '^en we go to foreign-speaking ooantries we have to depend more 
or less upon the local talent. Now, it may be assnming a great deid. bat I think 
the American is better adapted to pash American go^ than any foreigner we 
can get, and that is the reason I have found it wise to take men out of my own 
office and put them in the foreign countries. In the last 6 years we have used 
men for the purpose of local information, locating in London as headquarters, but 
we push our Dusiness through the efforts of our own trained men. 

Q. Do you get any advantage from the consular service?— A, We do not. 

Q. Have you ever tried it?— A. We have never tried it in England. We have 
tried the consuls in some South American countries, but not with any degree of 
success. I can not recall just an instance, but on several occasions we nave made 
application as to matters of credit and matters of conditions of the market and 
never have had any information that aided us in any degree. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are your goods suitable for the China market, any of 
them?— A. Yes and no. I am not familiar enough with the Ohma market in our 
product to know just what is salable there. Wo have been making some 
effort in that direction, but have not succeeded very well yet. There are 
lots of American cotton goods going to China; you arc well aware of that, but 
they are not just the class of goods we are handling. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) If you are able in a measure to dispossess the English 
of their own home market, would it be of value to you to possess the foreign mar- 
kets of England’in, say, South America? — ^A. 1 feel so. As I said a while ago, a 
st(^p at a time. Step by step we are making ourselves known. The condition of 
things in the last 5 years has helped the matter very much. Manufactures follow 
the flag to some extent. America is rejected in foreign countries to-day as she 
was not respected 5 years ago, and that met has helped the manufacturer. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you any general statement to make about the 
condition of your own business or general Dusiness?— A. In reading over your ques- 
tions there occurred to me a matter upon which you have not touche. I had 
thought 1 would like to express myself on the subject. I consider that the present 
worMng of our contract labor law as applied to skilled labor is very injurious to 
the finer lines of the textile industry in this country. We have frequently found 
that we could not secure skilled labor, engravers on steel, designers, and that class 
of people— could not get them in this country. We might steal them from one of 
our neighbors, but he would steal them back again. There were none to be picked 
up, and in that matter we have found the working of the contract labor law a 
decided disadvantage to our interest. 

Q. ( By Mr . Conger. ) In other words, you would like the privilege of going over 
to Europe and making a contract for skilled labor?— A. For skilled labor. I do 
not believe in bringing over a horde of people here, but it seems to me that for 
skilled labor there should be some modification. There are lots of good people over 
there, and some of them ought to come here to further the production in this 
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Q. what wages are you paying now to the class of labor that you would like to 
bring in on contract?— A. We pay anywhere from $26 to $31 a week, 

Q. What would be the scale of wages for that class of labot in Europe?— A. 
About 60 per cent less. 

Q. You mean about one-half?— A. Less than one-half. 

Q. In other words, from $14 to $17.60 a week?— A. Yes; but $11 to $12.50 would 
be nearer the actual wages received. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is there not a danger if the bars were let down for 
what you caJl skilled labor that that term would be made so elastic as to defeat 
the terms of the alien contact labor law? — A., I have not ^ven it sufficient 
thought; but I say that if it were possible to amend that law in some waj to let 
in slnlled labor, people, who are as a rule a ve^ valuable class of unmi^ants, 
this country would be better off. You can not do better than to let skilled labor 
into this country. They assimilate with our people and become producers right 
away, and I think the present working oi that law is a decriment to one 
manufacturing. 

Q. Is not the claim of labor fair that there should be a protection to labor as 
w^ as to the manufacturer of goods?— A. I think on broad principles it is ri^t, 
but those things could be mo^ed in such a way that labor need rot suffer. The 
price of airili ftd labor has steadily advanced in this country so far as our observa- 

^^ot that fact of general knowledge in foreign countries?— A. Yes; but you 
^aIta a man who has a family located in a city and who has steady work; he hesi- 
tates to start out and come to this country. Yet we find they are very anxious 
to come if it is inlimated to them that there is a job at the other end; but we are 
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hampered by that law, which does not allow us to go to the extent we would 
desire. I think it is a matter that deserves the careful attention of our lawmakers, 
and it is one of the thinm that is standing in the way of the more rapid develop- 
ment of the skilled and finer manufacturing in our line, as I see it. 

Q. Could there not be some mutual concessions on the part of employer and 
employed if they could meet together in some sort of mutual organization?— A. 
Wwl, if you could treat with your own people individually, I think they would 
all agree with you. There is no difference in our shop; but you have to treat 
with the union at large, as it were, you know. 

Q. My question implied, of course, or intended to imply, that this consultation 
naturally would bo among the more skilled workmen?— A. Yes. 

Q. And leading up to a greater forbearance one with the other, perhaps, through 
that mutual understanding that would come through mutual confidence?— A. 
Well, that might be possible. I am not prepared to suggest a remedy. I only 
indicate the difficulty right at home. 

Q. (By Mr. CfiARKE.) You have a demand for skilled labor of that kind, do you 
not?— A. Decidedly. 

Q. What is to hinder young men in this country from becoming skilled laborers 
in that field?— A. It takes many years of (uireful application. Take, for instance, 
an engraver; the apprenticeship is 7 years. Take a printer; the apprenticeship 
there, if I reiuember correctly, is also 7 years. Our young men want to get ricti 
very quickly. They have not the plodding nature of the people of some of those 
continental countries. It will come in time, I think, but in the meantime we are 
hampered. 

Q. The prcjvisioii of the present contract labor law i>ermits the importation of 
skilled labor for punioses of instruction when a new industry is established, as I 
understand it?— A. Yes; I understod that point was made. 

Q. Do you need that instruction?— A, We do not. We simply want thtj addi- 
tional skilled workers. 

CJ. On ac(5ount of the growth of your business, you have not help enough?— A. 
On the fine end requiring skilled labor which we have been forced to develop. 

Q. (By Mr. Far^uhaR.) There is nothing in the law against voluntary immi- 
gration?— A. Nothing. 

Q. That is an open field. The law simply covers the domestic industries, and 
it gives a modification to admit all workers in new industries?— A. Yes. 

Q. So that it just opens the field to Europeans or others to come here?— A. Yes; 
for a new industry. 

Q. For a new industry; but there is nothing against a mechanic coming to this 
country from any point in this world provided he has not a contract?— A. There 
is not, if he has not a contracd; but there is a law which prevents you from going 
to him and saying, “Here is your passage; come along.'* They do not want to 
come until they have some assurance. The minute you assure th(;m that they 
have a job of this kind in this country you put yourself under the conditions of 
the contract-labor law. That is the situation. 

Q. Well, is it not a fact that there are quite a number of calico printers that 
have come to this country?— A. Yes. 

Q. Immigrants— individual immigrants?— A. Yes; they do come, but not to the 
extent that the development of the indust^ in the last few years has reiiuired. 
That is the point against which we ran. We had no desire to go outside of this 
country. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Has that dearth of material led to any appreciable rise 
in the price of labor?— A. Skilled labor has been gradually growing higher, as 
, seen in the wages of machinists, engravers, and printers— that class of people. 

Q. Does that increase seem larger in your industry than in the general run of 
industries?— A. I am not prepared to say anythi:^ about others. I have only 
followed my own industry, but I suppose what affects us must to some extent 
affect others. The disposition, you understand, of all progressive mills in this 
country has been to improve their product, to reach a higher point of excellence. 
To do that you want a more skilled man in every position, and we have not had 
access to as many of that class of labor as we could use to advantage. 

Q. How far has this rise in the wage price of skilled labor been effected by the 
general prosperity of the country?— A. There is no doubt that it has had some 
effect on it, because it has increased the cost of the product of all mills, and as , 
the pe<mle get richer they naturally buy finer goods. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) When a skilled man comes over and finds what good 
warn he can get here, and knows that there is room for more, why does he not 
send .over for some of his friends and bring them here?— A. You have struck 
exactly the thing that cost us $2,000 and expenses. Some man turned up in our 
place and told our foreman that he Imew several men who would be glad to come 
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over for the same wages that he was getting, and he immediately corresponded 
with them and told them to come. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) He was an informer? 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) And you were held?— A. Yes, we were; for telling those 
men tnat if they would apply at a certain place they might find some assistance 
in coming over. 

Q. Suppose you had not said that and it had been a matter simply of corre- 
spondence between the men themselves, would it not have induced them to come 
over?— A. They had not the money to pay the passage for themselves and families, 
and their wives said they should not come unless they brought them and all the 
children along. 

Q. Are not the skilled operatives here now anxious to introduce competition?— 
A. In our shop, knowing all the conditions and the circumstances and the regular 
work, they were perfectly willing to help their brethren on the other side by giv- 
ing them this information and helping them to come. How it would have b^n 
had the information gone to the world at large I do not know; I am speaking 
only of our own shop. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What kind of an idea would it be for you and a few^ 
other manufacturers who need more highly skilled labor to have a conference 
with some of the labor leaders of national standing and see if you can not agree 
upon some improvement of that law?— A. Well, I would like to see it improved. 

I am not prepared to say whether, in the position that I hold or our shop holds 
to-day, it is wise for me to a(;t in a position of that kind. I am speaking of per- 
sonal interest rather than public interests now. 

Q. Naturally, if an improvement is ever made, it wull be as a result of careful 
comparison of views between those who feel the need of it and those who feel the 
need of guarding against opening the door too wide. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is there any other point, Mr. Godfrey?— A. There is 
one other point. You treat women and minors alike as to hours for labor. We 
find there are many grown women who would like to make overtime. In Penn- 
sylvania the law, as you know, provides for 12 hours in any one day, 60 hours a 
week, and many of these women would like to make overtime. We are not 
allowed to give them overtime. I do not see any reason why a grown woman 
should not be permitted to use her own judgment as to the number of hours she 
wants to work, the same as a grown man. I think the restriction as to the hours 
of labor for children is very proper, but I think it bears rather hard on the groivn 
women as it is now arranged. 1 am not speaking about the other States, but I 
am speaking now of the labor laws as applied to Pennsylvania. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) While some grown women might like to do that, and 
could do it without injury to their health, is not the organization of factories 
such that it would necessitate other women doing it who are not so well able to?— 
A. I think the matter of working overtime— of course I am speaking now of our 
own place, I suppose in some places it might be abused— women could correct 
the same as men could. In our State we simply treat women and minors the 
same; they are classed together; the same law to protect them right straight 
through. There are some women who are as able to take care of themselves 


Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What sanitary an*angements do you provide for your 
women?— A. We conform strictly in every particular to the factory laws pertain- 
ing to Pennsylvania. I can not mention the details, but they are observed in 
every way. I would say in that connection that we find it a very great advan- 
tage to give ou^eople a half holiday in every week; that is, we close at 12 o’clock 
on^turday. We believe that a half holiday on Saturday, both from the social 
and economic and every other view of the case, is a wise thing. People are more 
regular in their attendance, and they indulge either in sports or attend to family 
matters on Saturday. It gives them a half day to themselves in which th^ can 
look up matters. We find it a very decided advantage. We try to provide for 
our people. We have a building of which we give them the entire use, have a 
library, reading rooms, reading matter of all kinds, a room for assembly, a room 
for games, and look after them as best we can, and as a rule we have a good class 
of people. 

Q. Are those privileges availed of?— A. Yes, quite largely. 

Q. Aside from this slight criticism you make of overtime for women, do you 
find the factory-inspection laws of Pennsylvania oppressive in any way?— A. No. 
Sometoes the people would like to work a little dinerently, but as a rule I think 
they are proper ana very fair. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it your opinion that a liberal and progressive pblicy 
toward labor, good wages, good hours, good sanitation, and a general good 
understanding is helpful to your business and to business generally?— A, 
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Decidedly. We keep in as close tonch with oar people as we possibly oan in 
every way. We do all we can to stimulate them by ^erinff prues for sagges- 
tions that will help the process of manufactdring, doing we can by 
prizes to the foreman of the room in which they work, so that he will be inter- 
ested in brinmg forward such ideas. EverythlUff that we can do in that line we 
find is helpful to our business. The fact that we nave had trouble but once, and 
that at a time when labor generally was in a pretty hard way, would indicate, I 
think, that our pec^le and ourselves get along fairly well tog^er. 

Testimony closem 
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TESTIMONY OF ME. ELMEE P. HOWE, 

Member executive committee United Shoe Machinery Company. 

The subcommission met at 10.05 a. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. 
Elmer P. Howe appeared as a witness and, being first duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please rive your name, address, and occupation.— A. 
Elmer P. Howe; 63 State street, Boston; I am a lawyer and also a member of the 
executive committ(H) of the United Shoe Machinery Company. 

Q. Please go on in your own way and tell the commission of the organization of 
that company, whether or not it is a consolidation of other companies, give its 
capitalization, if you please, and the machinery which it produces, the markets 
for it, etc.— A. The United Shoe Machinery Company was organized under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey in February, 1899. Prior to that time, and in 
fact for many years before that time, there had been engaged in manufacturing 
and renting shoe machinery to the manufacturers of boots and shoes throughout 
the United States three important companies. One of them was the Goodyear 
Machinery Company, the principal business of which was the manufacture of 
sewing machines which sewed two seams in the shoe— the seam which unites the 
upper to the insole, and which is called the welt-sewing machine, and the stitcher 
wnich unites the welt to the outsole of the shoe. The machinery made possible 
(p^doirical though it may seem) the making of a hand-sewed shoe by machinery. 
Prior to its introduction machine-sewed shoes were sewed through and through 
the sole just exactly as pegs used to be put through, and there was a horn that 
went up in the inside of the shoe and the needle went through the sole and into 
the horn. That made a seam which showed in the inside of the shoe and was 
uncon^ortable for the wearer. Nevertheless large quantities of cheap shoes are 
made in that way still, and are known as McKay sewed shoes. By the aid of the 
Gtoodyear machines two seams were sewed, first the upper to the insole by a seam 
which did not penetrate the interior surface of the insole; then subsequently 
there was a stitcher which sewed this seam that shows on the outside of your 
shoes j which fastened the welt to the outsole. So in that way a perfectly flexible 
shoe 18 made and no seam is present in the inside of the shoe. And that is 
exactly the way the hand-sewed shoe is made, except the stitches are put in by 
hand. 

With these sewing machines the Goodyear Company also had a line of machines 
for preparing and finishing the work, but the sewing machines were the principal 
machines that it made. 

None of these machines were sold. They were all of them rented to the shoe 
inanufacturers, and they paid a royalty which, after availing themselves of the 
discounts, on men’s shoes, for the use of both principal machines and the acces- 
sory machines, amounted to 4 cents per pair. 

During the same period there had been development as a result of the com- 
bination of several shoe machinery companies. Among these was the McKay 
Shoe Machinery Company, .which manufactured a large line of for 

driving metallic fasteners for the purpose of uniting the solefS of the shoes to the 
uppers. It also had a line of heeling machinery; and all its machines were put 
out on the same general plan that the machines of the GKxidyear Company were, 
on rental. But in the case of tiiat company nearly all the ntaishinfla 
to the manufacturers without any charge whatever; they were 
installed in his factory ■vnthout charge, only he had to pay for the use of tibem — 
in the case of the machinei^ driving wire of the various kinds— by purchasing 
wire of the company at a price in excess of the market price for wire. 
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Q. (BjrMr.LiTOHiiAK.) That was not the case with the introduction origiiutUy 
of tile ICoKay machine?— A. They paid so mnoh per pair. The preliminary price 
was so much. So it was with the Goodyear machine. They always charged an 
initial price, or nremimn, as they called it, which reimbursed them to some extent 
for the cost of tne machine and the expense of setting it up and teaching opera- 
tmrs to become skillful in handling it. The McKay Shoe Machinery Company, 
however, within a period of about 5 years has adopted the policy of putting out 
nearly all its machmery without any initial premium. 

They also had a full line of machinery for manufacturing, attachingsandfinish- 
inghems, for which they got a royalty of about a quarter of a cent per pair. 

The third lar^ company, an important company, was the OonsoUoated and 
McKay Lasting Machine Company, which was the result of the combination of 8 
smaller compames, all engaged in manufacturing lastin^^ machines; that is, to do 
the work of pulling the upper over the last, ana attaching it preparatory to its 
being fastened there by the metallic fastener machinery of the McKay Company 
or the sewing machinery of the Goodyear Company. 

So that there were 8 large concerns which were not competing. They were each 
confining themselves to their own different lines of shoe machinery manufacture. 
There was a fourth company, the International Goodyear Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany, which handled the same machines that the Goodyear Company did in this 
country in all the countries of Europe, and a considerable portion of the stock of 
that company was owned by the Goodyear Shoe Machinery Company. There 
were snwuler companies— the Eppler Welt Macliine Company, the Internationa 
Epplor Welt Machine Company, and the Davey Pegging Machine Company— 
which made specialties, but not of sufficient imjiortance to bo worthy of very 
much consideration, I think, in this matter. 

The 8 large companies to which I have made reference, as I have said, were not 
competitors, so far as the bulk of their business was concerned; but from the way 
in which they did their business, namely, by renting their machines and deriving 
all their profit from the use of the machines, it was of vital Importance to them 
to have their machines kept in good running condition in order that they should 
earn as much as possible and in order that tne manufacturers should be satisfied 
with them. Consecjuently, in all the shoe-manutacturing centers throughout the 
country they established agencies where they had to have a superintendent or 
agent and a force of 1 or 2 clerks and a number of trained men who were familiar 
with the construction and operation of the special machines. 

The Goodyear Company, with which I was connected and with which I am 
more familiar, had these branch a^ncies, besides its principal office here in Bos- 
ton. It had an establishment at Brockton; another at Auburn, Me.; another at 
Worcester, Mass.; another at Haverhill, Mass,; 1 in New York City; 1 in Boches- 
ter, N. Y.; 1 in Burlington, N. J.; 1 in Philadelphia, Pa.; 1 in Cincinnati; 1 in 
lUinois; 1 in Missouri; 1 in New Orleans, and 1 in San Francisco, besides its 
agencies in Australia. 

The other 2 large companies either had separate establishments of their own 
conducted on sim^r lines in adl these places or, what amounts to the same thing, 
they had arrangements with dealers in shoe findings to supply parts of their 
machines and to send to headquarters for their skilled operators. So whenever 
one of these machines failed to work or did not seem to be adapted to the work 
for which it was desired, a skilled man could be called by telephone to go imme- 
diately to put it in order. 

It had become apparent to the officers of these companies that here in particu- 
lar was a duplication of expense which ought to be avoided. One set of men in 
each of l^e places that I have enumerated could look after machines of all these 
companies just as well as 8 sets of men; and that was the principal thing that led 
the officers of the companies to meet and talk the situation over. 

Ttoe was tdso a tendency on the part of the companies to buy up patents 
which might perhaps be availed of by other companies. For instance, 1 remem- 
ber once tne wodyear Company wanted to develop a lasting machine adapted to 
its particular line of work, but all the basic patents in that art were controlled by 
the Consolidated and McKay Lasting Machine Company. The Consolidated and 
Mc^y Lastly Machine Company could not build a machine adapted to the pur- 
poses of the Goodyear Company because they had not the necessary improve- 
ment patents; and the Goodyear Company haa to, and did, develop a machine of 
that sort at its own risk because it it had not the basic patents. In that way the 
progress of ^e art was hindered, and it, as was the case, the Gk)odyear Company • 
went ahead, Utigation was the result, making an expense to the companies, profit 
to the lawyers, and an annoyance to the shoe manufacturers. 

All tihese things became evident to the officers of these companies, and an 
infonnal cooferenoe followed to see whether by means of a joint agreement some- 
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thing could be done to ameliorate the sitnation. A plan of that sort seemed not 
onlvto be likely to result unsatisfactorily, but there was also a Question about the 
violation of the statutes of the several States in which they did ousiness, and pos- 
sibly of the Sherman Act. 

A plan of consolidation was then considered, and, although the officers of each 
of the companies knew pretty well about the business and status of the others, all 
having done business here in Boston for a seiies of years, still each was allowed 
to send its own expert to look over the books and accounts and assets of the other 
two companies for the purposes of ascertaining whether any plan of consolidation 
could be devised. 

These conferences and negotiations continued for about a year, and finally, 
without the aid of any so-called promoter or banker or outside infiuence, a con- 
solidation was agreed upon, taking each company at a price a little lower, quite 
substantially lower, than its stock was selling for in the market at the time of 
the consolidation. 

The case of the Goodyear Company is illustrative. The capital of the Good- 
year Shoe Machinery Company was ^3,000,000, its stocks being divided into shares 
of a par value of $25 each. The stock was selling on the market in small lots at 
$41, $42, and $43 a share, while if tliere had been any attempt to purchase a block 
of stock the price would immediately have been enhanced l)ecau8e the stock was 
not listed and it was somewhat difficult to procure it, and any substantial buying 
would always result in enhancing the price. The Goodyear Company was put 
into the United Shoe Machinery Company at $40 per share, it being assumed, and 
I think the assumiition was right, that that was as cheap and cheaper than the 
company could be bought for if anybody went out and tried to buy it. 

In a similar way the price of the Consolidated and McKay Lasting Machine 
Company was fixed; that was also about $40 per share. Those two companies got 
togetner first. The leading directors and stocdtholders of the McKay Shoe Machin- 
ery Company were disinclined at first to come in. The Gf>odyear Company con- 
solidated with the Consolidated and McKay Lasting Machine Company and they 
had got well started when the McKay Shoe Machinery Comi)any decided to come 
in, and a price of $11 per share was fixed for its stock, the par being $10 per share. 

The method of procedure was this: All the directors of the Goodyear Shoe 
Machinery Company, being large stockholders themselves or else controlling, 
through tneir friends, large amounts of stock, sent a circular letter to the stock- 
holders of the company, advising them that the United Shoe Machinery Company 
had been formed under the laws of the State of New Jersey with an authorized 
capital of $25,000,000, divided into $12,500,000 preferred and $12,500,000 common 
stock, (par $25) of which it was proposed to issue $8,025,000 of preferred stock 
and $8,025,000 of common stock for the purchase of all the stock of the companies 
which I have named—the Goodyear, the Consolidated and McKay Lasting 
Machinery Company, the McKay Shoe Machinery Company, the Goodyear Shoe 
Machinery Coim)any of Canada and the International Goodyear Shoe Machinery 
Company, the Eppler Welt Machine Company, the International Eppler Welt 
Machine Company, the Davey Pegging Machine Company, and certain minor 
companies and some outside letters patent. The stockholders were also informed 
that a syndicate had been formed which would take sufficient common and pre- 
ferred stock, in equal amounts, at par, to pay the floating debt of the several cor- 
porations which I have mentioned and to provide the company with at least a 
naif million dollars in cash as a working capital. The stockholders were informed 
the directors had exchanged their stock on the same terms as were offered to the 
stockholders and recommended the stockholders to do likewise. 

In the case of the Goodyear Company each holder of 100 shares of the Goodyear 
stock received 80 shares of the preferred stock of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company and 80 shares of the common stock of the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany, the par of all these stocks being $25. Circulars of the same tenor were sent 
oat by the directors of the Consolidated McKay Lasting Machine Company, the 
McKay Shoe Machinery Company, and the International Goodyear Shoe Machinery 
Company. 

Arrangements were made with the American Loan and Trust Company in 
Boston to issue the stock of the United Shoe Machinery Company, in exchange 
for the stocks of these various companies, on the terms contained in the several 
circulars. The result of this arrangement was that all the stock of the Goodyear 
Shoe Machinery Company was exchanged, and substantially all the stock of the 
other companies that I have mentioned. There may be 10 or 20 or 80 shares of 
, each of these companies still outstanding, but they are in almost every case 
where the stockholders can not be found. I think there has been in no instance 
that I remember a refusal on the part of the stockholder to make the excha^e. 
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in this way the companies were bronght together without the intervention of 
promoters or bankers except the syndicate of the directors to which 1 have referred 
who subscribed for common and preferred stock in equal amounts at par for each, 
and the only profit which thev zuMe out of the transaqtioq would have been the 
enhanced value of the stock wnich they subscribed and i^d for if they had seen fit 
to realize on it afterwards. 

Q. That stock was paid for in cash?— A. Paid for in cash at par. Imme* 
diately on the appearance of the United Shoe Machinery Company, however, 
the stock went up. The preferred stock sold for as high as $38 a siiare, and I 
think a little of the common stock sold as high as $38 a share, and for quite a 
period the preferred stock brought $26 or $27 and the common stock from $84 to 
$36 a share. 

Q. This exchange was on the basis of $25 a share?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is the stock of the United Shoe Machinery Company 
listed?— A. It is listed on the Boston Exchange. Until the last year these several 
corporations that I have mentioned retained each its own business, the United 
Shoe Machinery Company owning substantially all their stock and its directors 
being the directors of these several corporations. During the last year all their 
assets and all their property that is assignable have been conveyed absolutely to 
the United Shoe Machinery Company, so these corporations now maintain their 
existence simply for the purposes of preserving their franchises and for the pur- 
pose of holding such property as can not be assigned. For instance, contracts 
with inventors and some licenses arc by their terms made unassignable, and these 
still have to be exercised in the name of the constituent companies until such 
time as arrangements can be made to secure the consent of the other parties to an 
assignment of them to the United Shoe Machinery Company. All these matters 
take time; but I anticipate it will only be a question of time when all the property 
of every form and nature of these constituent corporations will be absolutely 
vested in the United Shoe Machinery Company. 

Q. Does the company employ inventors who continue improvements?— A. Yes; 
it has retained all the inventors that were employed by the constituent companies, 
and has taken on several new ones. There has been no cutting off of the invent- 
ive talent, nor has there been any cutting off of men in any of the departments. 
There are more workmen employed by it in its factories than were ever employed 
by the other companies, and the number of men throughout the country employed 
at the agencies, which I have mentioned, for the purpose of superintending the 
erection of machines and looking after their operation has not been reduced. 
That perhaps would not have been anticipated to be the case. The principal rea- 
son is that the business has increased greatly since the consolidation as a result of 
prosperity in generad business. Another reason is found in the better service 
rendered to manufacturers, which has resulted in a more extended use of machin- 
ery. So we have not found it possible, as I am informed, to call in any of the 
men employed by the company, 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Your consolidation covers more particularly, if not 
exdusively, the maciiines used for attaching the soles to the uppers?— A. It goes 
but little beyond that. Wc have some finishing machinery; no machinery that is 
used on the uppers of the shoe. It may be stated in this way: It is confined 
almost exclusivoly to machinery that is put out on rental and.royalty. There are 
still rental machines controlled by other companies, for instance, the button-fas- 
tening machines 

Q. (Inten’upting.) The Reece buttonhole machine?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Where do you manufacture?— A. We have a factory in 
Boston employing 400 or 500 men; a factory at Winchester, Mass., now using 
about 650 men, and another factory at Beverly, Mass., where 800 or 400 men are 
employed. 

I should also say that since the organization of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company it has combined the interests of the International Gkx)dyear Shoe 
Machine^ Company in its European business and all the foreign business the 
McKay ^oe Machinery Company and the Lasting Machinery Company in 
European companies, one of which is located in England, anotuer in ^ance, 
another in Uermany, and another in Switzerland, and with these have been com- 
bined certain local interests which have been purchased during the last 2 years. 
^ that while the United Shoe Machinery Company itself confines its business to 
United States and to Australia, it controls the corporations in Canada and 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Switzerland, and through tiem practically the 
whole of the manufacturing territory in Europe. 

Q. Then the machines which it uses abroad are made abroad?— A. So far as is 
necessary to comply with the patent laws of the country. Where it is not neces- 
sary the machines are manufactured here, because they can be made to better 
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advBntage here than abroad. They are complicated machines, inade upon tib 
prindide of interchangeable parts, which re^piire e^nsiye machinery for th^ 
constmctfon, and in order to make what is a comparatively simple machine, which, 
for instance, would cost $75 or $100, it may be that $30,000 or $40,000 worth or 
special tools are required. That perhaps is why, it may be proper to say, in the 
business of shoe machinery no manufacturers or companies engaged in manui^- 
turing machinery have been permanently successful who have not adopted this 
royalty plan, ana the reason of it is this, that for every successful machine that is 
develop^ a half dozen experimental machines are worked up— carried to the point 
where their failure is demonstrated— and the amount of money sunk in such 
experiments bears a large proportion to the cost of doing the business. When a 
successful machine is found, there is unavoidably a large expenditure in order to 
make the necessary special tools for the manufacture of the machine with dupli- 
cate parts so it can go all over the world. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you also consolidated the manufacture of ma- 
chines?— A. We have not as yet. 

Q. Do you contemplate that?— A. We hope to reach ,a time in the near future 
when we shall have a large factory with our own foundry. At the present time 
the company has to purchase all its castings. We expect to have our own foun- 
dry, and by the aid of consolidating these different manufactures we can dispense 
with the reduplication of large and expensive tools. 

Q. Do each of these companies have their own special line of manufacture?— 
A. Yes; except so far as the increased business has required the transfer of busi- 
ness from one factory to another to help out. For instance, at the Gkxidyear 
Company there is a large demand for cams of a particular kind— more than 
they can turn out in the ^ven time. We send them to tho Beverly factory and 
ask them to help out. They simply make those particular parts, and they are 
sent back to the Goodyear Company to be fitted and sent out. That involves a 
good deal of transportation and delay which would be avoided if the factories 
were all together. There would also be some saving, probably, if the factory 
was on one lot of land in superintendence and general supervision. 

Q. Is your organization the only shoe mac^hinery company in the field?— A. It 
is not; there are others. Our shoe machinery comiiany is altogether the largest, 
and supplies a very large proportion of the macjhinery for the purposes for which 
it makes machinery. 

(J. Your company controls the leading business of shoe machinery?— A. It does 
in Its lines. 

Q. Does the Flagg Manufacturing Company deal with shoe machinery similar 
to yours?- A. In a separate stage of the manufacture of the shoe, as I am informed. 
I Imow very little about it. As I am informed, the business of that company 
consists in machines which cut out the soles, known as rounding machines, and 
in machinery for finishing the bottoms of the soles after the shoe is made, known 
as buffing machines. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Has the introduction of the Goodyear machinery prac- 
tically revolutionized the fine shoe manufacture of the country and of the world?— 
A. Yes. Ten years ago in the shoe stores in Boston there were, with the excep- 
tion of imported shoes (Waukenftist shoes or some other English makes) very few 
shoes that a gentleman wanted to wear. There was no variety in sizes or shape 
carried in stock by the retail shoe manufacturers, and a man who wanted good 
shoes resorted to the custom shoe manufacturers, and paid anywhere from $10 to 
$15 for a pair of shoes. I myself, having somewhat difficult feet, was accus- 
tomed to pay a man $16 a pair for shoes. At the present time shoes containing 
just as good materi^, just as well made, can be purchased for $5 or $6 a pair, 
and shoes good enough for anybody to wear can be purchased for $8.50 and $4 a 
pair at the shoe stores, and they are all made by the machines of the Goodyear 
Company. The cheapness in cost of production has led the manufacturers to 
carry in stock a wide range of styles and sizes, so that unless a person has some 
deformity or peculiarity about ms foot he can go into almost any shoe store and 
get a far better fit than tiie average custom shoe manufacturer ui^ to give him. 
The result of the introduction of this machinery has gone still further, in that 
shoes such as are worn by people of limited means can be made which are really 
good and durable and extremely comfortable shoes. I think they are sold as low 
$1.76 and $2 a pair. They contain good material and are made in the same way 
as hand-sewed shoes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Have you ever made a calculation to learn the number 
of ainerent machines used in the production of a shoe at the present day?— A. I 
never have. 

Q. Do you recollect the days when the Grover and Baker sewing machinS was 
the only sewing machine used in the manufacture of shoes?— A. Yes. 
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Q. And yon followed the dev^opment of the industry down through the HoEny 
marine to the others yon hare mentioned?— A. Yes. Lonff hef^ I was con- 
nected with the shoe-machinery hnsinees in w^way I knew about the shoe man- 
ufacturers, particularly in heavy work at woroceter, Hass. At that time no 
machinery was used at all except pegging machines. Nearly all the work made 
there was pegged worli:, and nearly everybody, except on Sunday, wore pegged 
boots or shoes. Men did not wear shoes at all in those days; they wore long^egged 
boots. Now the manufacture of long-legged boots, except for use by miners and 
lumbermen, has idmost ceased. 

Q. This introduction of machinery has brought about an almost infinite sub- 
di^on of labor in the different parts of producing a shoe?— A. It has. In the 
larger manufactories each o^rative does some particular part only in the manu- 
facture of the shoe, in' which he or she, as the case may be, becomes very skillful. 
In many cases they operate by piecework, so that the wages of operatives in the 
manufacture of shoes has b^ substantially increased over what they used to 
earn in the old days when they worked by hand. In fact, I remember when 
nearly all the manufacture of shoes in New England was conducted on the plan 
of cutting the stock out at the manufactory and then sending it out to i)eople who 
did the work in their own houses. 

Q. Or in little 7 by 9 shoe shops?— A. Yes; in little shoe shops attached to their 
houses; and the men, women, and children all turned to and made up the shoe— 
the man doing the heavier work, pegging by hand in those days, or sewing, where 
they made turned shoes, and the women the binding. All that has gone by and 
the work Is now all done in the factories. The result is not only that better work 
is done and more of it, but the working people get more and better pay than they 
ever did before. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman. ) Are you familiar enough with the wages paid to the 
shoe operatives to indicate if there has been any si^stantial increase in them, say 
within the last 9 or 8 years?— A. 1 am not; I am not familiar with that question 
at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How about the wages in your own factories?— A. I think 
there has been no substantial change since the organization of the company. 
The constituent companies were paying good wages; in fact, the ruling wages for 
machinists, skilled machinists, and I think there has been no substantial ^ange 
in those prices. 

9- Have you had any labor diflaculties?— A. In one instance, at the shops at 
"Winchester, there was an incipient labor difficulty, owing to the desire of the 
men to form a union in our factory. There is no other industry in the town of 
Winchester except the United Shoe Machinery Company’s factory. The strike 
fell through chiefly, I think, because they did not proceed in the right way, and 
did not secure the affiliation of the other labor unions. That has been the only 
one. It was not a strike for wages at all, but it was a demand for the recomition 
of this alleged lodge, and when they lost the support of the national lodge— if 
that is what it is cml^— and the other trade unions, why, it fell through, and all 
the men went back to work; so that we now have about 660 there at work. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) You have had an increase in the number of men put 
to work, you say?— A. Yes. 

Q. There must necessarily, then, have been an increase in the amount of work 
that each man has put at his disposal, if you have been compelled to put on extra 
help?— A. I think all the men that the company employed had to work at their 
full capacity, but the increase of work has necessitated putting on additional 
operatives. 

Q. And there has been no increase in wages?— A. I think not; I am not aware 
of wy. There may have been in individual instances, but 1 mean as far as any 
general increase is concerned. 

Q. The paper here suggests that your company tried to purchase the companies 
enlaced in the Flagg Manufacturing Company?— A. I think there were some 
negotiations, ^though 1 personally know verv little of them. I think perhaps it 
w^d be better to say that they tried to sell them. 

Q. Possibly. It states here you tried to purchase them.— A. At the present 
time all 1 know aWt it is that the United Shoe Machinery Company is selling all 
the Fl^ M*^ Co. goods outside of the United States. The United Company, 
through its affiiatea companies in Europe, can handle its goods at very much less 
expense ^an any single company can go to work and establish agencies in those 
countries. 

Q. Ton say^ihat yonr machines are leased in all instances to the shoe manufac- 
turers?— A. Yes. 

Q. Under an agreement with them?— A. Under a printed agreement. 
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Q. Are these i^eements generally satisfactory to the manufacturers?— A. That 
is hard to say. f think that in the practical working of them they are, but in 
certain instances there is an objection on the part of the manufacturers to sign, 
somewhat as there always is when an individual hires an office or hires a house 
of one of the large real estate companies here in Boston and he reads the iron- 
clad provisions of the lease. He is at first repelled by them, but when he realizes 
that if he wants the premises he has got to sf^ that lease, and when he further 
realizes that if he pays his rent and uses the premises in a proper way the iron- 
clad clauses of the lease will give him no trouble, he signs it. 

Q. Have you had any friction recently with the shoe manufacturers in relation 
to those leases?— A. There have been extended negotiations with a committee of 
the New England Association of Boot and Shoe Manufacturers to accommodate 
them with a lease which would i)ermit them to use certain machines without 
being obli^d to use all the machines of the United Company. The position 
taken by the company at the outset very soon after its organization was this: 
That if the manufacturer would agree to use all the machinery of the United 
Compai^ in his fwtory which he could use to advantage, the United Company 
could afford to give him a better rate than it gives the manufacturer who 
simply used one machine or machinery in one department. Tf) put it in another 
way, if a manufacturer would use our lasting machinery, and our heeling 
machinery, and our sole-fastening machinery all through the factory, he perhaps 
would have work enough so that, if his factory is situated at a distance, we could 
readily afford to send a man there, and even if it does take a whole day to look 
over his factory, it is not done at an expense which would be inordinate, whereas 
if he has got only a few machines the expense i)f looking after those machines 
may be very much enhanced. 

The result of these negotiations, as perhaps you know by the papers, has been 
that provision has been made for a lease for those manufacturers who simply want 
machines in one department; and in the case of the metallic department, which 
has been mostly discussed, that was granted upon condition that the manufac- 
turers pay for that privilege 10 per cent more for the fastening materials they use 
than those who use all our machinery; and so far as the matter can be settled 
between the committee and the company it is now settled. During all the nego- 
tiations the proceedings have been entirely amicable; I think there has been no 
disposition on the part of the committee to accuse the company of any high- 
handed procedure, nor has there been any ground of complaint by the company 
as to the attitude of the manufacturers. 

Q. What has been the result of your exclusive contract or agreement to new 
inventions?— A. The existence of the company has not continued long enough to 
demonstrate that. The policy of the company, however, is to foster new inven- 
tions and to improve machinery as much as possible in order to maintain its hold 
upon the business and in order to be able to supply manufacturers with the best 
machines, so as to keep them in advance of what is developed by anybody else; 
in other words, so as to make the income of the company as permanent as 
possible. 

Q- Would not an inventor be virtually compelled to sell his invention to your 
combination?— A. By no means. Before the combination— if it was in the line 
of either of these 8 principal companies of which I have spoken— he had to sell it 
to one or the other of them or else he had to go out and enlist outside capital to 
develop the machine, and he had to run the risk then of going against patents 
that were owned by those companies. So long as there is a patent outstanding 
which is a basic patent, it makes no difference whether it is neld by a corpora- 
tion or whether it is held by an individual. I see no danger of good inventions 
being smothered. 

Q. Do you think that if an inventor is estopped from selling his machine, which 
may be an original invention or original machine, and the manufacturers will 
buy their machinery from your company, that to that extent at least he is forced 
to sell that invention to your company, and possibly at a price less than would 
otherwise be thecase?- A. Possibly; but as is stated m the report which the com- 
mittee of the national association made to its clients, after tMng the opinion of 
Mr. Richard Olney, Mr. Moorfield Storey, and Mr. George N. Gk^dard, who are, 
as you know, eminent counsel, “ It is not possible to write a contract so strong as 
to compel the world to use a system when a better is obtainable. Whenever any 
one machine or system of machinery is created that will do the work better or 
cheaper than that of the United Shoe Machinery Company, it will make its way.” 

Q. b there any encouragement to invention among your employees by bonuses 
offered?— A. There is no definite contract nor definite sum offered, but it has 
always been the practice to either allow a man the full privilege of disposing of 
his invention as he pleases or of giving him something for it in case the company 
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adopts it. That, of course, does not apply to inventors whom we have on a oon* 
tract. Certain men are him for the purpose of inventing, just the same as law- 
yers are hired for the purpose of protecting the legal interests of the company. 

Q. You consider that sound business policy on the part of the company that 
you represent to perfect to the fullest po^ble extent the machines that you sell?— 
A. Yes; there has been no diminution in the promotion of inventions in eveiy 
direction, and 1 think that as soon as the company ceases to pursue that policy it 
will begin to retrograde. 

Q. You think that your company holds a commanding position in shoe machin- 
ery here, then?— A. In its line; yes. 

Q. Is there any legislation of State or nation which in any way interferes with 
the successful management of your company?— A. I think not, except the ques- 
tion of taxation in the different States. 

Q. That is a local matter?— A. It is a local matter. 

Q. Have you any remedies to suggest in that direction?— A. I do not know that 
I have given the subject such consideration as would make it advisable for me to 
express my views further than to say that I concur in the general view of the 
desirability of a national corporation act, if it can be constitutionally secured, so 
that there shall l>e no question of the right of a corporation to do business through- 
out all the States and Territories of the country without the imposition of annoy- 
ing restrictions by the States. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make as to patent laws?— A. I think not.' 

Q. You think they are on the whole beneficial to the inventor and the public? — 
A. I think they are. If there could be lemslation which would lessen the expense 
of patent litigation, it would be a thing that is most needed. 

Q. And hasten the decision?— A. Hasten the decision and lessen the expense. 
At the present time a ])er8on without considerable means can not afford either to 
Iirosecute or to d(*fen(I a patent suit; and judmng from the way the courts are 
constituted and the way the evidence has to lie taken I do not know that the 
expense could be k'ssened particularly. 

Q. What would be the effect of reducing the tariff on articles manufactured of 
steel as applied to the machinery which you use?— A. I hesitate to express an 
opinion on that (piestion so far as the company is concerned. Personally I think 
it would have no effect whatever. The amount of raw material which enters 
into our machinery is so slight in comparison with the skilh'd labor that is put 
onto that material, that a diminution of 60 per cent in the cost of the raw material 
would represent very little in the cost of the machine. 

Q. But the duty covers the finished article?— A. There is no shoe machinery 
imported into this country. 

Q. Could there not be if there were no duty on steel or iron?— A. I think the 
patents and the skill in manufacturing would enable this country to control its 
own market. 

Q. Is the life of a patent coincident in this country and in foreign countries?— 
A. The term in some of the foreign countries is shorter; in England it is 14 years, 
in France 15 years, and in this country 17 years; but if the patent was taken out 
first abroad then the term of the United States patent ceases with that of the 
earliest foreign patent, 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there an increasing foreim demand for your machin- 
ery?— A. The foreign demand is increasing very rapidly, particularly in Germany, 
as the German manufacturers have awakened to tlie fact that American methods 
of manufacture of shoes must be introduced if they are going to hold their own 
market as against the importation of American shoes. Consequently the larger 
of the German shoe manufacturers have sent superintendents and their sons to 
this country to acquaint themselves thoroughly with the American system, and 
it is rapidly being introduced into Germany; and while there was and still exists 
a prejudice against hiring machines and paying a royalty for them, nevertheless 
they all want American machinery, and they art? unwilling to use the machinery 
that is made in Germany. 

Q. Do you anticipate that your company in Germany will be able to produce 
machinery as good and as economicadly as your companies here?— A. We have a 
small manufactory in Frankfort with American superintendents and 2 or 8 Ameri- 
can foremen. Some of the castings up to the present time have been sent from 
this country, because it is difficult to procure castings there made of suitable 
material to ^ord sufficient strength for a given size of the parts. The machines 
which have been built there so far are very satisfactory, but in the small num- 
bers in which they have been built the cost is necessarily more than the cost of 
making them here. Of course, we get an advantage in manufacturing there in 
the saving the duty in Germany; there is a duty wnich amounts to 25 or 80 per 
cent. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What is the comparative cost of the labor?— A. The 
lal»r 18 very much cheaper there, but is by no means as efficient. Counting the 
productiveness of the labor, the American labor is the cheaper, even at the h^her 
price. That, however, is my personal opinion. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are we superior to them, also, in the organization of 
buoness?— A. Vastly. 

Q. That has as much to do, sometimes, as the superior skill of the work people. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are you familiar with the Blake (Goodyear Company, 
of London?— A. The company is no longer in existence. 

Q. It has recently gone into liquidation?— A. The successor to it, the English 
and American Shoe Machinery Company, has gone into liquidation. 

Q. Do you know anything as to tne cause of that trouble?— A. I think it was 
due partly to competition and partly to the fact that they had no means of keep- 
ing themselves provided with improved machinery. That company was unfor- 
tunately situatea in this respect, that it had no factory of its own. It procured 
certain of its machinery from this country from the McKay Shoe Machinery 
Company, of which I spoke. The rest of its machinery was built for it by an 
independent concern in England, and the terms at which the English concern was 
supmying the machines were such that the English and American Company could 
hardly continue and make any money. Its revenues were falling off year by year. 

Q. ,( By Mr. Clarke. ) Do you have any central depot of supplies for your several 
factories and also duplicate parts of machines to be sent aU over the world?— A. 
The duplicate parts of machines are kept in stock at the several factories of which 
I spoke, but the smaller stocks are kept at all the different agencies. So far as 
the purchasing of materials is concerned, I think that, althou^ there is a super- 
vising purchasing agent, almost all of them are made, as they formerly were, by 
the s uTOr intendents of the different factories. 

Q. where is your general office?- A. In the Albany Building at the comer of 
Lincoln and Kneeland streets, Boston. 

Q. How many people do you employ there?— A. Really, I do not know. In the 
report made to this commission last year, it was stated that we had 123 clprks and 
I think the most of them are employed at that office. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How do the leases of the new company compare 
with the leases of the old companies?- -A. They are substantiall5^ the same as the 
leases of the old companies except that in some of the leases introduced by the 
new company the requirement is made that tho lessee shall use all our machinery 
in all departments where it can be used to advantage, and also except in a provi- 
sion that if the lessee defaults in the observance of any of the conditions of 1 
lease— for instance, by failure to pay his royalty, so that the company is entitled 
to cancel and annul that lease— the company also has the right to cancel and 
annul every other lease which it has given, on the principle that if a man will 
not his rent for 1 set of machines he will not pay them for the other sets. 

Q. How does the rental value compare with the old rental value?— A. The 
rental values for most of the machines are the same. In case of turned work. 


which is a class of work in which only 1 seam is sewed in uniting the upper to 
the sole, there has been a reduction of about 60 per cent in the royalties. In the 
line of metallic machinery, in which wire is used, there has been during the past 
year and a half what is equivalent to a reduction in that no rise in prices has 
been made by reason of the largely increased cost of iron and copper during that 
period. Had the old company continued the business, it would nave been com- 
pelled to increase the price of material; but by reason of the large business we 
nave been doing we have been enabled to avoid making any increase in price, 
and that amounts to, I believe, something like $150,000 saved to the manufac- 


turers. In general there have been actual reductions in the rental, and where 
the manufacturer uses all the machinery there has been in one way or another a 
reduction given to him. 


Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Will you explain just a little more in detail the man- 
ner of collecting the royalty?— A. In the case of the Goodyear machines the roy- 
alty is paid monthly by the shoe manufacturer. He has a book of blanks on which 
he enters the number of pmrs of men’s, women’s, and children's shoes made by 
him during the month of January, for instance; on or before the 10th of February 
he sends that memorandum into the company, and the royalty is computed and 
the bill sent to him. Or, if he so desires, he can send in the completestatement him- 
self, with a check for the amount due. When the royalty, for instance, on men s 
shoes is charged him at 8 cents a pair, if he pays before the 15th of the month he 
gets a discount of 50 per cent, which makes a net royalty of 4 cents. In nearly 
every instance, of course, that discount is obtained. That was the j^ciple on 
whi& the old Goodyear Shoe Machinery Company did its business, and it has been 
retained by the United Company, In the case of the lasting machines, they are 
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erv and a half cent per pair royalty on i£fm monthly on the same plan; in the 
other plan, if he gets his machmery installed for nothing, he pays five-eighths of 
a cent per pair royalty. In the case of the heel machines, he pays a quarter of a 
cent a pair monthly. 

Q. there any telltales attached to the machines so that you can tell what 
has been done?— A. There are indicators attached so that you can tell whether the 
machines are used or not, and from which you can ascertain the extent of their use. 

Q. Do tl^ enable you to form an idea substantially of how much they are 
us^?— A. The indicator g[ives the number of revolutions of the main shaft, which 
has a number of cogs, which number is equivalent to the number of stitches; so 
that we know the number of stitches made, and we know the number of stitches 
in the average shoe— with a percentage off for shrinkage— so that we can tell 
whether the manufacturer is honest or not. In the case of what is known as the 
metallic-department machine^, the royalty is paid by the purchase of our mate- 
rial; all the wire of various kinds for the fastening machinery is purchased from 
the company at prices which include the royalty. These royalties, in whichever 
way they are collected, are uniform throughout the entire country to all manu- 
facturers, no matter what quantity of work they do. The small manufacturer 
gets the same terms practically that the large manufacturer does. They are uni- 
form, and there are the same conditions throughout the country. 

Q. Is the lasting machine adapted to all classes of work?— A. Yes; we have last- 
ing machines that are adapted to all classes of work. 

Q. Have they been as successful in the higher class of goods?— A. They are 
more successful, if anything, in the higher class of goods. Patent-leather shoes 
can be lasted better by the machine than they can by any hand lasting. 

Q. It has been testified before the commission that in the finer cl^ of goods 
the machines have been found not so desirable as in the comparatively coarser or 
cheaper grades?— A. I think that is not true. I know that in the highest class of 
factory-made shoes the machine lasting is better than the hand lasting, in addi- 
tion to its being more uniform. Perhaps it ought to be said there that the last- 
ing, so far as hand lasting is done in most of the factories under my observation, 
is done by Italian labor— imported lal)or— and the quality of work done by those 
people is nothing like as good as the work that was done by the old-fasnioned 
hand lasters. That race of men has almost gone out of existence. 

Mr. Clarke. Mr. Stimson, counsel for the commission, is present and I will ask 
Mr. Stimson if he would like to interrogate the witness. 

Q. (By Mr. Stimson.) I have lor 2 questions. The usual definition of a “ trust ” 
given by witnesses l)efore the commission is that it is a “ practical moni^ly.” I 
would like to ask whether you consider that the United Shoe Machinery Company 
is a practical monopoly?— A. It is a monopoly only to the extent that by its dili- 
gence in securing patents and by its enterprise in furnishing manufacturers with 
the best machinery it has secured a control. 

Q. Do you think it would be possible for a newer company, even with large cap- 
ital, to make a successful competition?— A. It would take a new company quite a 
number of years, I should suppose, to reach the efficiency and afford all the facil- 
ities that the United company does afford; but, except so far as patents give it a 
control in certain lines, there is no reeison why a combination of brains and cap- 
ital could not obtain the same result. 

Q. That is just what I want to bring out. In other words, you think that you 
denve no advantages from your large organization— some pwple might call it a 
trust— other than such as depends on the patents?— A. As I said, except the skill 
and brains which have been put in to develop the company. If a young man 
begins in the practice of law, it requires preparation, it requires brains, and it 
requires opportunities for him to develop a mactice which shall be e^ual to that 
of one of our large metropolitan law firms. To carry out that illustration, I think 
the United Shoe Machinery Company, except to the slight extent due to the 
patents, has no more monopoly than any well-establiwed business of long 
continuance. 

(j. You have said, I think, that you derive no advantage from the tariff?— A. 
No; personally, 1 think we do not. 

Q. 1 would like to ask if it would have been possible for you to ormnize your 
company under these Massachusetts laws?- A. I think it would have been at the 
thne of the organization of this company, because at that time, as 1 told the com- 
mission before you came in, there were in existence three or four established cor- 
porations which were put together at the market value of their stock in this 
corporation without the injecnon into it of what is popularly called water, and 
witoout the payment of promoters’ fees. So that, with my experience with the 
commiBsioner of corporations, if at that time the laws of Massachusetts had per- 
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mltted the organization of a corporation with snffidently lar^e capit^, 1 have 
littie donbt that he would have passed this corporation and said that its capital 
wae paid in in property equivalent to cash. 

Q. Is there any way under the Massachusetts law of determining the value of 
those patent rights under your stock?— A. No; that is why in practice corporations 
are organized either in Maine or in New Jersey; or, if they are organized in 
Massachusetts, as I have known them to be, you pay in your capital in cash and 
the commissioner can find no fault in that. There is nothing to prevent a board 
of directors 15 minutes afterwards voting to pay out three-quarters of that cash 
for the purchase of a patent. 

Q. But if they actually do that; is that a fair way?— A. Yes; I think it is a per- 
fectly fair way. As provided under the laws of the State of Maine or under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey— I am si)eaking now about corporations which 
have no public franchise— the only thing which a stockholder in a manufactur- 
ing corporation ^ets from the public is immunity from individual liability, for 
which, as a consideration for that grant, he pays increased taxation. Now, I 
know no reason why the legislature should step in and say to that man: “You 
shall not invest your money and take a share of a patent at the valuation that 
you and your associates agree to put on it.” In other words, as is contained in 
the suggestions of some one of the gentlemen who have appeared before the com- 
mission- 1 am not sure whether it was Mr. Stetson; I think it was— the par value 
of the stock of a corporation is an entirely arbitrary thing; and, if I were to pre- 
pare a corporation law myself, I would nave the stock represent simply a frac?- 
tional interest in the assets of the corporation exactly as the associations with 
which we are so familiar in Massachusetts are constituted, because it makes no 
possible difference to anybody what arbitral^ par value you assign to a stock. 
What a man looks to who puts his money into a concern is what its earning 
capacity is or what its possible earning capacity is, and it is on that that he makes 
Ms investment; unless, as in very many cases, he invests because some good bank- 
ing house recommends investment, or because some good friend lets him in. 
But if he makes an investigation, he looks to see what the assets consist of and 
what the earning capacity is or promises to be, and what the character of the 
men is who are controlling the cori)oration. 

Now, the history of one of these coriK>rations is an illustration of that state- 
ment. The Goodyear Company was organized ori^nally under the laws of Con- 
necticut with a capital of $1,250,000, representing patent rights. I do not 
believe that it had more than $10,000 in cash. The entire amount of stock was 
not issued, but from time to time as they got more money they purchased other 
inventions. Their treasury stock was sold under the Connecticut laws below 
par; that is to say, they got the best price they could for it. In that way 
capital was furnished from time to time to llie company. As the business pro- 
gressed that capital went not only to par but to a premium, and subseciuently the 
corporation was transferred to Maine, because of the restriction in Connecticut 
that a majority of the directors should reside there, principally. Provision was 
made for increasing the treasury’s stock so as to afford the company means for 
readily getting additional capital; and it was capitalized there for $3,000,000. At 
the time of the consolidation into the United Shoe Machinery Company that stock 
was selling at the rate of about $5,000,000. Now, it seems to me that the public 
need no protection with regard to corporations of that sort. 

I, myself, in the course of my professional experience here have either organ- 
ized or have been connected with the development of very many of these Maine 
corporations. I do not know anyone that is deceived by them. If they have no 
credit, if they are not known, the corporation can not borrow any money with- 
out the indorsement of some director who is known, and they afford a ready 
means for the investor to put his money into what he knows is a speculative 
thing without being held to be liable beyond the amount of money that he has 
invested. 

that under the Massachusetts law as it now exists it is not^pr^ticable to form a 
corporation, the value of the assets of which consists largely in patent rights or 
in tiungs that are not tangible in value.— A, It is not practicable. As you know, 
the commissioner of corporations requires the evidence of experts as to what the 
values are, and unless one gets partial experts it will be impossible to get a con- 
servative or even a careful or accurate idea of the value in case of undeveloped 
patents; no one knows what the value is. 

Q. Then you spoke of the vexatious restrictions and hard laws that might be 
imposed upon corporations in some States— can you tell us what th(^ are in Mas- 
saenusetts^A. 1 think there are none in Massachusetts. At the time I spoke of 
those laws I had in mind the State of Ohio where they seek to tax, as I am informed, 
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the authorized capital of the comration. They can only tax the proportion of 
the capital that is need in that State, but instead of taldng the actual capital 
which the corporation has issued for stock, they seek to use as the denominator 
of the fraction the authorized capital, which is an extreme objection. 

Q. Can you state in a few wor^ wnat the laws of Massachusetts now retmire, 
for instance, of a foreign manufacturing corporation doing business here?— A. 
They r^uire an annual statement of the condition of the company, its assets and 
liabilities, certified to by a disinterested auditor appointed by a committee of 
three stockholders who are not directors, each yeai*; and for filing, a nominal fee 
of $5. All the tangible property in the State, of course, is subject to taxation. 
There are no restrictions. Cfontinually before the legislature an attempt is made 
to have more detailed information by corporations filed at the statehouse together 
with lists of stockholders. 

Q. Then you have to agree to accept service in suits in Massachusetts?— A. Yes. 

Q. Has there been any attempt made in Massachusetts to impose the stock- 
holders’ liability that our laws require upon corporations from other States doing 
business here; as, for instance, vmen the stock is not in the first instance paid 
in full, that the directors are liable for the debts?— A. I ani not aware whether 
there has been or not. 

Q. You said you were in favor of a national corporation act; that is, I suppose, 
of Dusiness corporations created by national charter?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that if Federal corjiorations should bo created, the States will 
have the same power as they now have to tax them?— A. I doubt if they would. 

Testimony closed. 
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[Goodyear <k'pnr(nu‘nt. Lime and liec'iisc imiulKT — Kiill set.] 

This Icaae and ngreoment made at Boston, in tho Stale of MaRsachiisolts, this <lay of , 

111—, between the United Shoe Machinery Company, a coriwration organlziKj nn<ler the lawH of the 
State of New Jersey, Jmving an oftiee in said Boston, hereinafter referrc<l to as tiie lessor, of the one 

part, and , of , in the State of , hereinafter referred to us the lessee, of 

the other pnrt: 

Witnesseth that the lessor, in consideration of the covenants and agreementa on the part of the 
lessee herein contained, does hereby lease to and license the lessee under Its patents to use the 
machine or machines known as "Goodyear Department" machinery now or hereafter delivered to 
the lessee and designated by number or numbers in the following schedule, viz: 

HCHKDULE OP MACHINES. 


Goodyear welt and tuni shoo machine. No. . 

Goodyear Universal Inseam sewing machine, No. 

Goodyear bobbin winder (Universal). No. . 

Goodyear outsole rapid lock-stitch machine. No. 

Goodyear bobbin winder (Rapid), No. . 

Extension edge attachment (A), No. . 

Extension edge attachment (B), No. . 

Welt-beveling attachment, No. . 

GfX)dyear welt sewing machine (D), No. , 

Goodyear welt grooving and beveling machine. 
No. . 

Goodyear welt-splitting machine. No. , 

(turn I 

Goodyear channelor, < Insole > No. . 

I outsole j 

Goodyear Universal welt beater. No. . 


Godiyear Universal shank skiving machine. No. 

Goodyear Universal Inseam trimming machine, 
No. . 

Goodyear Universal rounding and channeling 
machine. No, . 

Goodyear channel oi>enIng machine, No. . 

Goodyear automatic sole leveling machine, No. 

Goodyear rotary sole laying machine, No. . 

Hadnway stitch separatiug machine, No. . 

Goodyear channel laying machine. No. , 

Goodyear flexible sole machine. No. . 

Goodyear moulding machine. No. . 

Goodyear turn shoe trimming machim*, No. . 

Goodyear lip turning moi hine. No. . 

Goodyear Improved sole luyingmachinc. No. . 

Goodyear direct leveling machine. No. — . 


and anv duplicate parts, extras, mechanisms, and devices relating thereto or used in connection 
thereMrlth, now attached to or delivered with the said designated machine or machines, or which 
may at any time hereafter be obtained from the lessor, or bo added thereto with the consent of the 
lessor (the whole of which machine or machines, duplicate parts, extras, mechanisms, and devices, 
held by the lessee under these presents, whether now or hereafter delivered to or in the possession of 
tho lessee, is hereinafter referred to as the "leased machinery "), subject to the conditions hereinafter 
contained. 

And that the following are agreed to as conditions of the lease and license of the leased machinery, 
all of which the lessee covenants and agrees to keep and perform: 

One. The leased machinery shall at all times remain and be the sole and exclusive property of the 
lessor, and the lessee shall have no rUbt of property therein, but only the right to use the same upon 
the conditions herein contained. The leased machinery shall be used only by the lessee him- 
self, or by operatives in his direct employ, and only in the factonr now occupied by him at in 

the State of . The leased machinery shall not be transferred or deliver^ or sublet to iny other 

person or corporation, and neither the lease nor the license hereby granted can be aMigr'ed by the 
lessee by his own act or by operation of law. If the lessee becomes Insolvent or bankni A, or nas a 
receiving order made against him, or makes or executes any bill of sale, deed of trust, or assignment 
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for the be^t of hia crediton, or if a sale or leaae or removal of the leased machinerv, or any itart 
Uunnof, without the conaent, In writing, of the lessor be made or attempted, or If any diatreaa or exe- 
cution or attachment be levied thereon, then and in each such case this lease and license and any 
other lease or license then existing between the le«or and the lessee, whether as the result of assign* 
ment to the lesaor or otherwise, shall at the option of the lessor cease and determine, and the poasea- 
don of and full right to and control of all the leased machinery, and any machinery held by the 
lessee under any other lease or license from the lessor, whether as the result of assignment to the 
lessor or otherwise, shall thereupon revert in the lessor free from all claims or demands whatsoever. 
The lessor and its agents or employees shall at all times be given access to the leased machinery for 
the purpose of Inspecting it or watching its use and operanon, or of altering, repairing, impro^ng, 
or adding to it, or determining the nature or extent of its use, and the lessee shall afford all reasona- 
ble facilities therefor. 

Two. The lessee shall at all times and at his own expense keep the leased machinery in good and 
efficient working order and condition, and shall not-permlt anyone to injure or deface or remove ' 
any plate, or dates, numbers, or other inscriptions now or hereafter impress^ on or affixed to the 
leasM machinery by the lessor. The lessee shall obtain from the lessor exclusively and shall pay 
therefor at the regular prices from time to time established by the lessor, all the duplicate parts, 
extras, mechanisms, and devices, of every kind needed or used in operating, repairing, or renewing 
the leased machinery, and the some shall form part of the leiEUScd machinery, and the lessee shall not 
otherwise make or allow to be made any addition, subtraction, or alteration to, from, or in the lea»^ 
machinery without the consent in writing of the lessor, nor interfere with the proper operation of 
the same. 

Thbbb. The lessee shall pay all taxes and assessments which shall be levied in respect to the leased 
machinery, or in respect to this lease and license or the right to payments hereunder, upon whomso- 
ever assessed. 

Foub. The leased machinery shall be used only in the manufacture of boots, shoes, and other foot- 
wear, known in the trade as “Goodyear Welts," which are or shall be welted and the soles stitched 
on welt sewing and stitching machines hereby, or by other instrument, heretofore or hereafter, leased 
to the lessee by the lessor or its assignor, or in the manufacture of boots, shoes, or other footwear, 
known In the trade as “ Goodyear Turns,” the soles of which arc or shall be attached to their uppers 
by turn sewing machines hereby, or by other instrument, heretofore or hereafter, leased to the lessee 
by the lessor or its assignor. 

Five. The lessee shall pay to the lessor on the lost day of each calendar month as rent or royalty 
the rental or royalty set forth in the following schedule for each pair of boots, shoes, nr other foot- 
wear or portions thereof manufactured or prepared during the next preceding calendar month in 
any way, whether wholly or in part by the aid of the leased machinery or any part thereof: 


Schedide (^f reiUn and rvyaUiesJor Owtdyear weUx and tuiiis. 




Sizes. 







Wolto. 

Turns. 


PromNo.— 

To No.- 



Children’s 

1 

101 inclusive. 

8 cents. 

1 cent. 

Misses’ 

11 

2 

4 “ 

U cents. 

Women’s 


and over. 

6 “ 

1* ” 

Youths’ 

9 

]3ii inclusive. 

4 " 

U ” 

Boys’ 

1 

5 

6 “ 

U 

Men’s 

H 

and over. 

8 “ 

U ” 


Provided, however, that in all coses when the leasee shall pay to the lessor on or before the fifteenth 
day of the calendar month the rent or royalty due for the use of the leased machinery for the next 
preceding colondar month, the lessor will, in consideration of such prompt payment, grant a discount 
of fifty per cent from such renter royalty due for such preceding calendar month. 

Six. The lessor may attach to the leased machinery, or any thereof, an indicator or indicators to 
register the number of revolutions or movements of any part or parts thereof, and the lessee shall not 
allow any person (other than the lessor or its agents) to disturb or interfere with such indicator or 
indicators. In case any indicator thus attached shall from any cause cease to correctly indicate or 
register, or shall be disturbed or out of repair, or if the glass covering any such indicator shall be 
removed or broken or injured, then and as often as the same shall happen the lessee shall imme- 
diately by writing notify the lessor and at the same time explain the circumstances under which the 
same has happened. In case any such indicator ceases to indicate or becomes or remains inaccurate. 

... .u. V 1 . , -y fault of the 

tly the notice 

, ■ /. * * hereunder, the 

lessee shall pay the lessor as rent or royalty, without the right to any discount, eight cento per pair 
for each pair of boots, shoos, and other footwear, or portions thereof, in the manufacture of which the 
leased machinery or any part thereof shall have been used. The lessee shall keep full and accurate 
accounts, independently of any indicators that may be placed upon the leased machinery, showing 
the number and kind of boots, shoes, and other footwear, or portions thereof, in the manufacture of 
which the leased machinery, or any part thereof, shall have been used, and shall allow the lessor at 
all times by its agents or attorneys to examine and to take copies of such accounts and entries of the 
lessee as may serve to determine the total number of boots, shoes, or other footwear, or portions 
thereof, made by the aid of the leased machinery or any part thereof, and the lessee shall produce all 
such accounto and entries upon request. The lessee shall require each of his operators upon the 
leased machinery, or any part thereof, to keep, upon blanks or blank books to be furnished by the 
lessor, accurate dally records of the number and kind of boots, shoes, and other footwear, or portions 
thereof, in the making of which he has used the leased machinery or any part thereof, and shall 
require his operators to sira such records, and if requested so to do by the lessor, shall verify the 
same tinder oath, and shall also furnish any further information called for oy said blanks or blank 
books; and the lessee shall send to the office of the lessor in Boston on or before the fifth day of eiu^ cal- 
endormonth theoriglnal records for the next preceding calendar month kept by his operatonasabove 
provided for; and in case in any calendar month none of the leased machinery has been used, the 
lessee shall notify the lessor In writing of that fact on or before the fifth day of the next sucoeealng 
cal endar moptbr 

And that the following agreements, stipulations, and provisions are agreed to: 
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esmi, U at any time the leaee shall IW ct oease to me exelnskvely wdt sewing and ootnle 
stitching mac^eiy held by him onder lease from the lessor, in the manufacton of all welted boots, 
sho^^or other footwear made by or for him, the welts or soles of which are sewed by the aid of 
machinery, the lenor, although it may have waived or ignored prior instances of such failure or ces- 
sation, may at its option tmminate forthwith by nc^ce in writing this lease and license and any otiier 
lease or license of machines, machinery, or devices like those or any of them, mentioned in the fore- 
going ‘'Schedule of Machines,*’ or de^ed for similar purposes, then existing between the lessor 
and ue lessee, whether as the result of assignment to the lessor or otherwise, and the ponession of 
and full right to and control of all such machines, machinery, or devices held by the lessee under 
lease or license from the lessor or its assignor shall thereupon revest in the lessor free from all claims 
and demands whatsoever. 

Sight. This lease and license shall continue, unless sooner terminated by the lowor because of 
breach thereof on the part of the lessee, or otherwise as herein provided, for seventeen years from the 
date hereof. But if any breach or default shall be made In the observance of any one or more of the 
oonditions herein contained or contained In any other lease or license agreement subsisting between 
the lessor and the lessee whether as the result of assignment to the lessor or otherwise and expressed 
to be obligatory upon the lessee, the lessor shall have the right by notice in writing to the lessee to 
terminate forthwith this lease and license, and also if the lessor so elects any other leafo or license 
agreements then in force between the lessor and the lessee whether as the result of assignment to the 
lessor or otherwise, and this notwithstanding that previous broaches or defaults may have been 
nimoticed, waived, or condoned by or on behalf of the lessor. If, upon the expiration of the full 
term of this lease, the lessor docs not request the retujn of the leased machinery, then the leased 
machinery shall continue to be held and used underand in accordance with the conditions of this 
lease and license, which shall thereupon bo extended indefinitely os to term; but thereafter cither 
the lessee or the lessor, upon sixty days’ notice in writing to the other, may terminate this lease and ' 
lioeuse. whereupon the leased machinery shall be delivered forthwith to the lessor, ashereln provided. 
Upon the expiration or termination of this lease and license or any extension thereof by notice or by 
reason of any default on the part of the lessee as to the terms of this lease and license or any other 
lease or license from the lessor, or otherwise as herein provided, the lessee shall forthwith deliver the 
leased machinery to the lessor at its office or factory in good order, reasonable wear and tear alone 
excepted; and the lessee for liimself, his heirs, executors, and administrators, hereby grants to the 
lessor, its successors and assigns, full right, power, and authority to enter upon the premises and into 
any factory, room, or any place whore the Jca«5d machinery, or any part thereof, may bo, and take 
possession thereof, and takeaway the same; and the lessee shall have no claim for the repayment of 
any sum or sums, or any part thereof, which he shall have paid as consideration for the grant of this 
lease and license or for rent or royalty, or otherwise in respect to the leased machinery. 

Nine. A notice In writing, signed by the president, a vice-president, or the treasurer of the lessor, or 
by any assignee of the lessor’s rights hereunder, and piOBted by prepaid letter, addressed to the lessee 
or delivcrea at his usual or last-known place of abode or business, that the lease and license hereby 
granted is determined or shall be determined at the expiration of a certain period; shall be asuffleient 
determination of the lease and license from the time of posting or delivering such notice, or from the 
expiration of the period therein mentioned, as the case may be. Any termination of this lease and 
license shall not release the lessee from his obligation to pay rent or royalty for the period prior to 
such termination, and shall bo without prejudice to any other rights or remedies which the lessor 
may have for violation of contract, u.se of machines wltliout right, or use of patented Inventions with- 
out license. 

Ten. The lessee admits the validity of each and every of the letters patent of the United States of 
America, owned by the lessor or under which It is licensed, any of the inventions of which are or 
hereafter may be embodied in the leased machinery. The lessee alsoagrces that he will notdiroctly 
or Indirectly infringe or contest the validity of, or the title of the lessor to, any of the patents referred 
to in the “ fehodule of patents ” hereto annexed. The termination or cesser of this lease and license 
from any cause whatever shall not in any way affect the provisions of this clause, or release or dis- 
charge tne lessee from the admission and cstop]^ herein set forth. 

Eleven. None of the terms or conditions of this lease and license shall be held to have been waived 
by any act or knowledge of the lessor, its agents or employees, but only by an instrument in writing, 
slraea by the president, a vice-president, or the treasurer of the lessor. 

WELVE. The term “ lessor” shall include the said United Shoo Machinery (fompany and its suo* 
cessors and assigns. All the conditions and agreements binding on the lessee shall be binding on 
and enforceable against his legal representatives. In the construction of this instrument words 
relating to the number and gender of the parties shall be read according to their real number and 
gender. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have duly executed this instrument in duplicate, the day 
and year first above written. 


[Lasting-machine department. Lease and license number — . Consolidated hand-method machine.] 

This lease and agreement made at Boston, in the State of Massachusetts, this day of 

19—, between the United Shoe Machinery Company, a corporation organized under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, having an office in said Boston, hereinafter referred to as the lessor, of the one 

part, and , of , in the State of , hereinafter referred to as the lessee, of the 

other part: 

Wltnesseth, that the lessor, in consideration of the covenants and agreements on the part of the 
lessee herein contained, does hereby lease to and license the lessee under its patents to use— 


CONSOLIDATED HAND-METHOD LASHNO MACHINE NO. 

now or hereafter delivered to the leasee, and any duplicate parts, extras, mechanisms, and devices 
relating thereto, or used in connection therewith, now attached to or delivered wi^ the said desig- 
' nated machine, or which may at any time hereafter be obtained from the lessor, or be added thereto 
with the consent of the lessor (which machine, together with all duplicate parts, extras, mechanisms, 
and devicea held by the lessee under these presents, whether now or hereafter delivered to or in the 
ponesMoo of the lessee, is hereinafter referred to as the ” leased machinery ”), suhject to the conditions 
oeretnafter oontalned. 
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And that the following are agreed to m conditions of the lease and license of the leased machinery, 
all of which the lessee covenants and agrees to keep and perform; 

One. The leased machinery shall at all times remain and be the sole and exclusive property of the 
lessor, and the lessee shall have no right of property therein, but only the right to use the same, upon 
the conditions herein contained. The leased machinery shall be usw only by the lessee himself, or 

by operatives in his direct employ, and only In the factoiy now occupied by nim at ■, In the State 

of . The leased machinery shall not be transferred or delivered or sublet to any other person or 

corporation, and neither the lease nor the license hereby granted can be assigned by the lessee by his 
own act or by operation of law. I f the lessee becomes Insolvent or bankrupt, or has a receiving order 
made against him, or makes or executes any bill of sale, deed of trust, or osagnment for the henefit 
of his creditors, or If a sale or lease or removal of the leased machinery, or any part thereof, without 
the consent In writing of the lessor, be made or attempted, or if any distress or execution or attach- 
ment be levied thereon, then and In each such case this lease and license and any other lease or 
license then existing between the lessor and the lessee, whether os the result of assignment to the 
lessor or otherwise, shall at the option of the lessor cense and determine, and the possession of and 
full right to and control of all the leased machinery, and any machinery held by the lessee under 
any other lease or license from the lessor, whether ns the result of assignment to the lessor or other- 
wiro, shall thereupon revest in tlie lessor free from all claims or demands whatsoever. The lessor and 
Its agents and employees shall at all times be given access to the leased machinery for the purpose of 
Inspecting It or watching Its use and operation, or of altering, repairing, improving, or adding to It, 
or determining the nature or extent of its use, and the lessee shall afford all reasonable facilities 
therefor. « ^ 

Two. The lessee shall nt all times and at his own expense keep the leased machinery in good and 
efficient working order and condition, and shall not permit anyone to injure or deface or remove any 
’ plate, or dates, numbers, or other inscriptions now or hereafter impressed on or affixed to the leased 
machinery by the lessor. The leasee shall obtain from tho lessor i-xcliisivcly, and shall pay therefor 
at the regular prices from time to time establislicdby the lessor, all the duplicate parts, extras, mechan- 
isms. and devices of every kind needed or used in operating, repairing, or renewing the leased 
machinery, and the same snail form part of the leased machinery, and the lessee shall not otherwise 
make or allow to be made any addition, subtraction, or alteration to. from, or in the leased machin- 
ery without the consent In writing of tho lessor, nor interfere with tne proper operation of tho same. 

Thkee. The lessee shall at his own expense insure the leased machinery against lo.ss by fire, and 
keep the same insured to the amount of two hundred (200) dollars, and in case the same is lost or 
destroyed by fire or otherwise before the expiration or termination of this lease, then the lessee shall 
pay to the lessor upon demand the sum of two hundred (200) dollars as partial compensation for such 
loss or destruction. The leasee shall pay all taxes and assessments which shal’ be levied in respect 
to the leased machinery, or in respect to this lease and license, or the right to payments hereunder 
upon whomsoever assessed. 

Four. The lessee shall use the leased machinery to its full capacity on all boots, shoes, and other 
footwear made in his factory In the manufacture of which it can be used, but the leased machinery 
shall not, nor shall any part thereof, boused in the manufacture of any boots, shoes, or other foot- 
wear which are or shall be welted, or tho soles stitched on welt sewing or solo stitching machines not 
loosed to tho lessee by the lessor or its assignor, or In the manufacture of any turn boots, shoes, or 
other footwear, the soles of which are or shall bo attached to their upiiers by turn sewing machines 
not leased to the leasee by the lessor or its assignor, or in the manufacture of any boots, shoes, or other 
footwear which have been or shall be slugged, heel scat nailed, or otherwise i)artly made by the aid 
of any “metallic ” machinery not leased to the lessee by the lessor or its assignors. 

Five, The lessee shall pay to tho leaser on the last day of each calendar month as rent or royalty 
the sum of one (1 ) cent for each pair of miases’ and children’s and one and one-quarter (11) cents for 
each pair of all other kinds of boots, shoes, or other footwear, or portions thereof, lasted or manufac- 
tured or prepared during tho next preceding calendar month in any way, whether wholly or In part, 
by the aid of the leased machinery or any part thereof; provided, however, that in all cases when 
the lessee shall pay to tho lessor on or before the fifteenth day of the calendar month the rent or roy- 
alty due for the use of the leased machinery for the next preceding calendar month, the lessor will, 
in consideration of such prompt payment, gmnt a discount of fifty per cent from such rent or royalty 
due for such preceding calendar month. The lessee guarantees that the rent or royalty heroin pro- 
vided (less all abatements) shall amount in each calendar year, ending December 31, to at least fifteen 
(16) dollars for each calendar month, and at tho end of each such calendar year the lessee shall pay 
to the lessor tho amount, if any, by which the rent or royalty paid for said year is le.s8 than such guar- 
anteed rent or royalty: iSrovided, however. That i f In any calendar year the factory of the lessee remains 
wholly idle for any entire calendar month, then the amount of rent or royalty guaranteed for that 
year shall be reduced by one-twelfth for each such month that tho factory thus remains wholly idle. 

Six. The lessor may attach to the leased machinery, or any thereof, an Indicator or indicators to 
register the number of revolutions or movements of any part or parts thereof, and the lessee shall not 
allow any person (other than the lessor or its agents) to disturb or interfere with such indicator or 
indicators. In case any Indicator thus attached shall from any cause cease to correctly Indicate or 
register, or shall be disturbed or out of repair, or if the glass covering any such indicator shall be re- 
moved or broken orinjured, then, and asoften a.sthe samcshall happen, the lessee shall immediately, 
by writing, notify the lessor, and at the same time explain the circumstances under which the same 
has happened. In case any such Indicator ceases to indicate or becomes or remains inaccurate, or 
the gloss covering becomes or remains removed, broken, orinjured. because of any fault of the lessee 
or anyone in his employ, or because of the failure of the lessee to give promptly the notice hereinbe- 
fore provided for, then, without prejudice to any other rights of the lessor hereunder, the lessee shall 
pay the lessoras rent or royalty, without the rlgntto any discount, one and one quarter (IJ) cents per 
pair for each pair of hoots, shoes, or other footwear, or portions thereof, In the manufacture of which 
the leased machinery or any part thereof shall have been used. Tho le^tsee shall keep full and accurate 
accounts, independently of any indicators that may be placed upon tho leased machinery, showing 
the number of coots, shoes, ana other footwear, or portions thereof, In tho manufacture of which the 
leased machinery or any part thereof shall have been used, and shall allow the lessor at all times, by 
itsagents or attorneys, to examine and to take copies of such accounts and entries of the lessee as may 
serve to determine the total number of boots, shoes, or other footwear or portions thereof made by the 
aid of the leased machinery or any part thereof, and the lessee shall produce all such accounts and 
entries upon request. The lessee shall require each of his operators upon the leased machine^, or 
any part thereof, to keep upon blanks or blank books, to be furnished oy the lessor, accurate dwly 
records of the number of boots, shoes, and other footwear, or portions thereof, in the making of which 
he has used the leased machinery, or any part thereof, and shall require his operators to sign such 
records, and if requested so to do by the lessor, shall verify the same under oath, and shall alsqfumip 
any fuiiher information called for by said blanks or blank books; and the lessee shall send to the 
office of tiie lessor In Boston, on or before the fifth day of each calendar month, tho original records 
for the next preceding calendar month kept by bis operators as above provided lor; and in case In 
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any calendar month, none of the leased machinery has been used, the lessee shall notify the lessor, in 
wnting. of that fact on or before the fifth day of the next surceeding calendar month. 

And the following agreements, stipulations, and provisions are agreed to: 

Sevkn. If at any time the lessee sliall fail or ceast* to use exclusively lasting machinery held by 
him under lease from the lessor for lasting all boots, shoes, and other footwear made by or for him 
which are lasted by the aid of machinery, the lessor, although it may have waived or i^ored prior 
instances of such tallure or cessation, may, at its option, terminate forthwith by notice in writing 
this lease and license and any other lease or license of lasting machines, lasting machinery, or last- 
ing devices then existing between the leaser and the lessee, whether as the result of assijmtnont to 
the lessor or otherwise; and the possession of and full right to and control of all lasting machines, 
lasting machinery, or lasting devict^ held by the lessee under lease or license from the lessor or Its 
assignore shall thereupon revest in the lessor free from all claims and demands whatsoever. 

Eight. This lease and license shall continue, unless sooner terminated by the lessor because of 
breach thereof on the part of the leasee, or otherwise as herein provided, for seventeen years from 
the date hereof. But ff any breach or default shall be made in the observance of any one or moreof 
the conditions herein contained, or contained in any other lease or license agreement subsisting 
between the lessor and the lessee, whether as the result of assignment to the lessor or otherwise, and 
expressed to be obligatory uiwn the lessee, the lessor shall have tlic right, by notice in writing to the 
lessee, to terminate forthwith this lease and llccnst*, and also if the lessor so elects any other Tease or 
license agreements then in force between the lessor and the lessee, whether as the result of assign- 
ment to tlic lessor or otherwise, and this notwithstanding that previous breaches or defaults may 
have been unnoticed, waived, or condoned by or on behalf of the lessor. If iiiion the expiration of 
the full terra of this loose the lessor does not request the return of the leased machinery, then the 
leased machinery shall continue t<» be held and used umler and In accordance with the conditions of 
this lease and license, which shall thereupon be extended indclinitely as to term; but thereafter 
either the lessee or the lessor, upon sixty days’ notice in writing to the other, may terminate this 
lease and license, whereupon the leased machinery shall be delivered forthwith to the lessor, as 
herein provided. Upon the expiration or termination of tliis lease and licensi*, or any extension 
thereof by notice or by reason of any default On the part of tlie lessee as to the ternsof this lease and 
license, or any other lease or license from the lt?ssor, or otherwise as herein ])rovidcti, the lensoe shall 
forthwith deliver the leased machinery to the leasor at its ottice or factory in g(xxi order, reasonable 
wear and tear alone excepted; and shall thercuixm pay to the leaser the sum of one hundri*dand 
fifty (150) dollars as eompensatiun for setting up the leased machinery in his faetoir, for instructing 
(jperators, and for deterioration of the least'd machinery; and tlie lessee, for himself, his heirs, exec- 
utors, and administrators, hereby grants to the lessor, its siu-eessors and assigns, full right, jx)wer,Riid 
authority to enter uixjn the promises and into anyfaetorj, or any place where the leased 
machinery, or any part thereof, may he, and lake i»oHscs8ion thereof and takeaway tlie same; and the 
lessee shall have no aum for the repayment of any sum or sums, or any part thereof, which he shall 
have paid as <!onsidcration for the grant of this lease and license, or for rent or royalty, or otherwise, 
in respect to the leased machinery. 

Nine. A notice in writing, signed by the president, a viee-prosident, or the treasurer of the lessor, 
or by any aasignee of the lessor's rights hereunder, and postexi by prepaid letter addressed to the les- 
see or delivered at his usual or lost-known place of alxxleorhusine>ss, that the lease and license hereby 

§ ranted is determined or shall be determined at the expiration of a certain period shall be asuflicient 
etermination of the lease and license from the time of posting or delivering such notice or from the 
expiration of the period therein mentioiuKl, as the ease may be. Any termination of this lease and 
license shall not release the lessee from his obligation to pay rent or royalty for the period prior to 
such termination, and shall be without prejudice to any other rights or remedies which the lessor 
may have for violation of contract, use of machines without right, or use of patented inventions 
without license. 

Ten. The lessee admits the validity of each and every of the letters patent of the United States of 
America owned by the lessor or under which it is licensed, any of the inventions of which are or 
hereafter may be embodied in the leased machinery. The lessee also agrees that he will not directly 
or indirectly infringe or contest the validity of or the title of the lessor to any of the patents referred 
to in the “Schedule of patents ” hereU) annexed. The termination or ecsser of this loose and license 
from any cause whatever shall not in any way affect the provisions of this clause or release or dis- 
charge tne lessee from the admission and'estoppcl herein set forth. 

Eleven. None of the terms or conditions of this lease and license shall be hold to have been 
waived by any a'’t or knowledge of the leasor, its agents or employees, hut only by an instrument in 
writing, signed by the president, a vice-president, or the treasurer of the lessor. 

Twelve. The term “lessor” shall include the said United Shoe Machinery Company, and its suc- 
cessors and assigns. All the conditions and agreements binding on the lessee shall he binding on 
and enforceable against his legal representatives. In the construction of this Instrument, words 
relating to the number and gender of the parties shall be read according to their real number and 
gender. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereU> hove duly exeeute<l tliis luHtnimcnt in duplicate, the day 
and year first above written. 
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Boston, Mass., Februgr^jg, jsoi, 

TESnXOWi OF ME. CHAEIES K M’DEEMOTT, 


Editor of the Jiooi and Shoe. Jieaordrr. 


The sabcommissjou met iu the rooms of the Home Market Club at 10.50 a. m., Mr. 
Clarke presidine. At that time Mr. Charles H. McHermott, of Boston, editor and 
publisherof the Boot and Shoe Recorder, appeared as a witness and, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows : 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkk.) Please give your name, post-office address, and oconpa- 
tion.— A. Charles H. McDermott; 11 and 13 Columbia street, Boston; 1 am editor 
and publisher of the Boot and 8hoe Recorder. 

Q. How long have you been connected with that paper f— A. Since 1884. 

Q. Is that a trade journal representative of the boot and shoe industry iu New 
England f— A. Yes, and of the United Stat(*,s. 

Q. Are you familiar with the conditions of capital and labor embarked in that 
industry in this part of the country ?~A. Fairly so, in a general way— a newspaper 
way. 

Q. Will you please name the principal cities and towns where the shoo industry 
is the principal industry ?— A. Lynn is the largest shoe manufacturing center iu the 
world, so far as I know. It is certainly the largest in Massachusetts and the largest 
iu the United States. Following Lynn, Haverhill comes second, although that claim 
is rather disputed by Brockton, which is very close. Haverhill manufactures more 
in womeu’s lines and Brockton in men's lines. The value of the production in the 
two places is very nearly equal, according to the last census. What the 1000 census 
will show we have nojiKures yet. But following Haverhill and Brockton, there is no 
other town that is really so concentrated as those two. The ]U‘oduction varies. It 
IS a little more scattered. 

Q. Marlborough f— A. Marlborough would com<‘, third, I would think; I jini not 
positive as to that. Then there are Weymouth and Worcester. In Wojcester the 
shoe manufacturing is not the leading industry, but it is (pite prominent; and so 
on down thrcmgh quite a number of small places, the factories being more scattered 
than in the jdaces named. 

Q. In what other places are there important factories f— A. 1 do not know us 1 
can answer that question— Newbury port. 

Q. Mr. Clakkk. Beverly, Newburyport, Marblehead, and Salem. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Brookfield? — A. Brookfield. The factories are pretty 
generally scattered through the State. There are 1,207 factories in h'ew England. 

Q. (By Mr. C 1 .AKKB.) Morih Adams?— A. North Adams, yes; and Conconf. lean 
not recall them all. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Rochester? — A. Rochester, yes; and Manc.hester. 

Q. Dover?— A. Lowell. 

Q. Auburn, Me ?— A. Auburn, Me., and Portland. 

Q. About bow many people do the New England factories employ?— A. 86,000. 

Q. And about how much capital? — A. The capital io $54,000,000; that is the total 
in New England. I have prepared from the census figures a comparative statement 
of the years 1860, 1870, 18^, and 1890 for the whole United States, and also for the 
New England States. 

The witness read as follows : 

*<Tbe boot and shoe manufacturing industry of New England shows a steady 
growth and development, with no specially remarkable features. Tho first radical 
change from old band methods was in the invention and use of the McKay sewing 
machine for sewing soles to uppers. This w’as iu 1860, and might be called the begin- 
ning of the factory system. Previonsly a nnmber of shoemokers had worlced 
together in shops and with no mechanical assistance to inrroase the efficiency. The 
rapid sole-sewing machine made it necessary to, organize the work so that the man 
working the machine conld be kept busy, and from that point came the real devel- 
opment of the shoe- factory system. 

'4n 1874 there were 1,200 McKay machines in operation in the United States, and 
in 1890 this nnmber had increased to over 4,000. Later on, as the necessity for the 
division of the work developed, the factory system was further developed, and 
numerons other machines for other details were brought in ft'om time to time, nota- 
bly for quick work in finishing od' the edges of bottoms and soles. Prominent ^mong 
these was the heel- burnishing machine, the edge- trimming machine, and the edge- 
setting machine, which came in about 1865, Then, in 1869 machines were introdu^ 
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for fasteniuff the Boles with metal fastoningf8>-tfaat is, screw and wire fiuteningt-* 
and in 1S75 IhiB was rather perfected into the standard screw machine, which is now 
in use, which drives a screw wire into the sole and cats its off inside and ontside, 
making a clincbed fasteninn.*' 

Q. In what grade of goods is that invention used f— A. It is nsed in cheap work. 
It takes the pla<’o of the old wooden pegs that were formerly driven by hana. 

(Beading:) 1870 machines were introdneed for making and attaching the 
heel, and various minor smaller machines for similar details nave been added, so 
that the tendency at present is to depend os little as possible on unaided hand work. 
In 1877 the Goodyear machine, so called, was brought into practical success, altbongb 
it had been experimented with for some 10 years previous to that time. This dif- 
fered from the other machines for attaching solos, as it imitated the hand-work 
method of first sewing a welt strip to the inner solo and then sowing to the onteole 
this welt on the edge— the old primitivo hand method. A number of minor niflohines 
were added to this system of sole attaching to supply the demand for a finer class 
of work than was possible with the other machines, which sewed through the sole. 

*‘The result of the machine development and the factory system is that there is a 
greatly increased shoe production, which up to a few years ago was practically all 
taken by the people of the United States. As compared with 1860 the cost of shoes 
has been decreased more than oue balf, and the quality has been improved. In 1860 
the census figures gave the value of the shoe product per capita of population at 
$2.02; in 1870 the production increased to $:i.77 ou a gold basis; in 1880, to $3.00; in 
1890 the productiiin was $4.07 per capita of p<»piilation, this being all absorbed in 
the homo trade, and the improved conditions of the country and the improved shoes 
furnished made an increased demand and lower prices.’’ 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.arkk.) Have the proOncta of the Goodyear ayatem largely sap- 
planted hand labor ?— A. Almost entirely ; yes. I will just read two sheets more. 

(Reading:) ''The jirogresa of the indnatry in New England, aa well os in the 
United States, is best shown by the accompanying figures from the census. The figures 
for 1000 are not yet published. The figures for 1860 include all shoemaking without 
any classification. The table, for 1870 as given covers only tlie shops with U product 
of $5,000 and over. The census made that division between the gross industry and 
the abo]is making over $5,000 a year, which was the iuoe]ition of the factory idea, and 
they were on a greenback basis. Of course it has to he reduced in figuring 20 per 
cent. For 1880 and 1890 there is a regular division into factories and custom-work 
shops; and taking the total of all the productions of shoes and the total for the 
factory production for the decade, it shows a steadily d('erea<»ing output of custom 
hand work as coiu]>ared with the factory work. The leading position of New England 
in the produotion of shoes is shown as early as 1860, when they first started the idea 
of associating the work in a shop, and a number of shoeniakors associating their 
work and getting together and selling the product; and the total in 1860 from the 
oensuB was 50.6 per cent of the whole production of the United States. 

"As the organization of the factory system with machinery progressed, New Eng- 
land kept in the lead and increased the production in 1870 to 66.1 per cent of the whole 
United States. In 1880 the percentage was 68.4. We had gained a little more. In 
1890 other sections began to adopt tlie factory system and methods, and New England 
dropped back to 63.4 per cent of the total. An analysis of tbo figures also shows 
that New England wages are the highest wages on the average per capita and the 
product per man is greater, and the only advantage that New England has in the 
industry at present, or has had in fact, is the coneeutratiou of work in the factory 
towns like Lynn, Brockton, and Haverhill. This necessarily tends to the highest 
possible development in mechanical appliances and eflicieiicy, and also in the efficiency 
of the workmen the stimulns of the local competition tending, of course, to that 
development. It is claimed that the coming census figures will show a still greater 
gain for other sections as compared with Now England, although we think New 
England is pretty well up to the average of 1800, and the increase in the other sections 
will be no more than for the natural increase of population. 

"Although we have such a decided lead in the methods of shoe production, there 
was never much effort mode for extendi ng the export trade previous to 1^. Previous 
to 1800 the exports were about $500,000 or $600,000 a year. Since then there has been 
more effort made in exporting, and there is a gradual increase np to $1,^,649 for 
the calendar year 1897.” 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) That is from New England f— A. No, the United States. 

Q. The United States entirely I— A. The total exports. And since then there has 
been a more marked increase in the figures, the exports for 1898 being $1,944,423 ; for 
1899, $3,668,435, and for the calendar year 1900, just closed, $4,626,256; so that the 
real movement for exporting shoes has been in the last 3 years. 

The tables here given are simply the censns figures of the total production of the 
United States, number of establishments, capital, employees, wages paid, material 
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used, total product of factory, and cuHtoiu work; and then I have made these figures, 
the average product per employee, the average wages paid, the value of the product 
per capita of population, the per cent of material used iu the product, and the same 
fiir New England with the adaition of the percentage of New England as compared 
with the United States. 


Following are the tables submitted by the witness: 


BooU and Hhoes.—Fa^cUtry prodnotion. 


UNITED STATES. 


Nnnd)erof oBtabliBhmenfs 

Capital 

Employes 

Wages paid 

Materius used 

Product 

Total product of factory and custom work .. 

Average pnsluct for employee 

Average wages paid : 

Value of shoe product per capita of popula- 
tion 

Per cent of material used to product 


I 

1860. 1870.' 


12,846 
$2.3,8.57,627 
123,026 
$30,038,080 
$42,728,174 
$91, 880, 208 
$91,880,298 
$746. 09 
$261.47 

$2.92 

46.5 


3,151 
$37, 519, 019 
136, 880 
$42, 504, 444 
$80,502,718 
$146, 704, 005 
$181,644,090 
$863 12 
$250.23 

$3. 77 
58.8 


1880. 


1,959 
$42, 094, 028 
111,052 
$43,001,438 
$102,442,442 
$166, 060,354 
$196, 020. 481 
$1,405 25 
$387. 21 

$3.90 

01.7 


1890. 


2,082 
$05,282, 311 
130, 333 
$66, 375, 076 
$118, 78:t, 831 
$220,649,358 
$255, 180,698 
$1,583.61 
$470. 37 

$4.07 

53.8 


> Totals in greeuback values, averages on gold basis. 


NEW KNdLANJ). 


N umber of establlibmeiita 

Capital 

Employees 

Wages paid 

Materials used 

Product 

Total i»roduct of factory and custom work. . . 

Product i>er employee 

Average wages 

Per cent of materials to product 

Per ceutof New Kuglaud produulitiu to total 
United States 


1860. 


2,554 

$12,922,403 

81,017 

$19,981,845 

$29,079,813 

$.54,815,948 

$54,815,948 

$670.02 

$246.64 

53.6 

59.6 


1870. 


1,360 

$21,433,664 i 
58,604 
$27,699,116 
$50, 773, 006 
$97, 425, 381 
$102, 040, 327 
$ 1 , 330. 15 
$378. 13 

58.3 

60.4 I 


1880. 


1, 125 

$24,882,333 I 
71,517 j 
$28,574,114 I 
$70,001,272 1 
(till, 364, 440 
$113,551,640 I 
$1,557. 03 
$399.40 I 
62 K 

68.4 


1890. 


1,214 
$54, 389, 199 
85, 913 
$42, 140, 463 
$77, 685. 628 
$140, 032,656 
$144, 178,066 
1,640.41 
$490. .50 
55 1 

63. 4 


' Totals iu greenback vaiues j averages on gold basis. 


Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Where lire the principal foreign markets for American-made 
shoes f— A. Great Britain is the largest, Australia next, Canada next. The West 
Indies lead Canada, which comes fourth, and Mexico and Central America follow in 
order. . , 

Q, Can you give tlie. exportation by value to each of those places the last fiscal 
year t— A. Yes, I can give it; got it from 1897 to 1900. 'i'he ligures are compiled by 
the Boot and Shoe RecordiT of February 6, 1901, and are as follows [reading] : 
*‘The gain in the exports of hoots and shoes is a remarkable feature in the progress 
of our industry, and with the position now secured lu foreign markets this increase 
is likely to bo larger in the near future. It is true that our exports of shoe machinery 
to the amount of $1,028,257 for 1900 will better enable foreign manufacturers to meet 
the competition of our shoes, but it will take time for them to acauire the skill and 
efficiency in handling tl»e machines and adopting <»ur factory methods. The stupid 
obstinacy of the British trade unions will work to our advantage in the English and 
colonial markets, and our gains there will be relatively larger until the workmen 
come to a realizing sense of the sitnation. For the year 1900 the exports to Great 
Britain amounted to $1,095,672, as compared with $349,030 for 1898. The exports to 
Australia for 1900 wore $1,328,416, as compared with $324,729 for 1898. These two 
amounts figure more than half of our shoe exports. 
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followiDg shows the ])rugreas of our export trade in shoes with some of the 
leading countries for the caieudar years 1897-1900: 


. 1 

i 

1897. 

1 

1898. 

1899. 

1 1900. 

Great Britain 

$323,928 

$340, 030 

$710,134 

$1,094,672 

Auatralia 

285,044 

324,729 

1 753,881 I 

1,3:18,416 

Canada 

237, 519 

846,112 

1 440,772 

400,021 


29, 515 

07,426 

101,355 

14^020 

France 

22 ; 175 

! 32,440 

44,845 

82 ; 446 

Other Enrupe 

32,402 

.39, .570 

66, 755 

60,697 

Central America 

91,823 

1 84,881 

143, 402 

167,129 

Mexico 

72, 540 

110,099 

1 826,507 

850,964 

West Indies 

259,279 

278, 561 

648,507 

572,006 

South America 

00,067 

76, 64(1 

88, 476 

180,840 

Africa 

95, 524 

76, 884 

' 140, 401 

135,227 





‘Mt will be noticed that there is a steady gain in nearly every case; but with 
Canada anti other countries tif Kiirope aside from Hritain, France, and Germany 
there is a decrease frt>m 1899. For Canada the figures would indicate a development 
of the shoeuiaking iiidiistry there, with correspondingly less demand for oiir goods. 
The decrease with Africa, as compared with 1899, is etisily accounted for by the 
war in progress there, and the decrease with Wt Indies may be only tt^mporary: or 
it may indicate that the Spanish maunfaetnrersare regaining something of the busi- 
ness of which they formerly held exelnsive control.” 

(^. (HyMr. Claukk.) Are yon able to stilt e what methods the trade have intro- 
duced to secure these foreign marketsf — A. Mo special efforts; only that tliey have 
made more of an effort. Some few have associated their efforts and sent men to 
establish depots in London, where they carry some considerable stock, so that they 
(tan supply the demand from there. 

Q. Is there a Joint effort f—A. I understand so; yes. 1 am not familiar with it. 
Tliore is something of that kind done. Others are working independently. I think 
one linn here is starting retail shoe stores— U. 11. Grover Co.— the Fmersou shoe 
manufacturers. There iias been mure of an effort in the last 9 years to push the 
ti ade outside tlnin'tliere has been before. I’revioiis to that time the manufacturers 
would siinidy a(;cept orders that th(*.y got and fill them in an indiflerent way, which 
was very often unsatisfactory. Tliey looked on foreign trade as something they did 
not really care about niiich. It was too innch trouble and too much risk, and they 
did not give it real business attention, as has been done in the last 3 years. 

Q. What do yon think is th<^ principal cause of their new enterprise in that field f— 
A. Oh, they iiave awakened to the fact that tiiere is a profit in it. Thev supply the 
shoes at a price that will sell them, and the shoes are better in (|uality. It is a 
mere matter of business arriingements to push the sale of them as they would in any 
markets here. 

Q. The growth of doinestie. coiiip<*tition has something to do with it?— A. To some 
extent; yes. The growth ot the Western competition particularly has made it rather 
more difficult to sell shoes from the Kastern factories West, and they are more will- 
ing now to look abroad than they were when they had a home demand that would 
absorb pretty much all they turned out. 

(ji, A shoe manufacturer in Chicago testified before the coininissioii last spring 
that his concern makes line goods and finds its best market fur them in the Kastern 
cities, particularly in Boston. Are ,>ou familiar with that coarse of trade?— A. It 
might be so. That is contrary to the ordinary course of trade. It is possible that in 
an individual case it iniglit be so; hat, of course, the ordinary course of trade has 
been for 20 or 30 years in the otiier direction. 

Q. Is it a fact that the New JOngland iiiannfaoturers still have a very large Western 
trade?— A. Oh, yes; according to the percentage there they still run, I should say, 
not loss than 60 per cent of the total production. 

Q. Is it the custom of buyers from different parts of the country to come to Boston 
and meet the shoe manufacturers or their agento?— A. Yes; this is the recognized 
head<| darters of the shoe industry, and men in that line and every jobbing bouse in 
the United States necessarily deal in Boston more or less, and they all come here. 
The New England production supplies the demand for the cheap ordinary CTades of 
shoes that are sold to jobbers and through country stores, and sell at retail for less 
than $1.50. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Now, you are speaking about $1.50 and $2 shoes. Do you 
mean children’s, misses, women’s, or men’s?— A. Oh, I would put that under adults— 
men’s. 

Q. Men’s shoes? — A. Yes. There is no standard price of those; you can not tell 
what they are. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Is the shoe industry in the country towns or remote districts 
£rom the shoe centers in New England growing or declining f — A. It is hard to tell. 
There are changes both ways. A factory established in Haverhill, f.»r example, will 
have a series of annoying and it will move ont into some country town, and 

will stay there for a namber oi years, ^ey will find some disadvantage in the way 
of shipments or in the way of getting extra labor when they want it, or in the way 
of getting the machinery supplies promptly, and for v/hatover reason happens, they 
will come back to Haverhill and try it again. Still the tendency on the whole is 
rather to scatter. We have had a nnin er of oases where they have come back after 
being out and decided on the whole luat they had bettiU' remain in, but not alone 
among the Haverhill people. On the other hand, quite a number of manufacturers 
have gone out and stayed, and said that they could manage their forces better and 
manage their business better and have it more under their control. So that, taking 
it both ways, I should say the tendency is more away from the towns or centers 
than toward them. 

Q. Are some of the New England States enacting laws permitting cities and towns 
to exempt factories from taxation for a term of years f— A. 1 think that has been the 
case for a long time. There has been quite a custom to do that. I think the tend- 
ency lately has been to restrict that practice more. 

Q. Is tiiere any such exemption in Massachusetts? — A. I understand there is. I 
could not say. I do not know how it is in Massachusetts, but I know it is so in some 
ol the outside States — New Hampshire, Vermont, I think, Mair'^ — and they bid very 
high for factories. Local business associations will build fu< rios and give them a 
low rental and exempt them from taxation and offer extraoi binary inducements to 
secure factories. 

Q. Have the small country factories been successful, as a rule? — A. I do not know 
how to answer that question. I think, on the whole, they ii.ivej the smaller ones I 
doubt. Of (ioiirse, the ]»roper man will make a success almost Cinywhere. The man 
who simply goes to take advantage of the inducements offered will probably not 
make a success after tlic inducetnents are ended. 

Q. Can you give us a little account of the introduction of shoe machinery, whether 
or not that has encountered difliculties from time to timef—A. Oh, yes: bnt not as 
much as would be expected. When the first machines were introduced the workmen 
fought considerably, hut latterly they take a different yie w, and they are quite willing 
to accept the machines and make the best of them. We have bad comparatively little 
trouble on that head within recent years. 

Q, How does the number of people eiii])loyod in the industry com])are now since 
the general introduction of machinery with the previous period?— A. Of course, there 
are fewer employed ])r<q)ortionately to the nniuber of shoes made, hut the number of 
employees is probably about the same, the greater prodnetion coming from the 
increased mecliaorcal a})pliances. 

Q. Do they work fewer hours in the week than they did under the old system? — 
A. Yes: the factory work, of course, has regular hours and the time is shortened. 
The old hand-work system was 18 hours a day. There was no limit of time or of any- 
thing else. A man simply worked as long as he could. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you apy knowledge as to the comparative quality of 
the goods exported ; that is, the quality compared with the goods sold iii the Lome 
market?— A. Of course, the tendency would be to export the better grades, the liner 
grades of shoes, because in cheap grades we have very little advantage. European 
markets are supplied very well with a <‘.oarse, ordinary, heavy shoe that I do not 
think we could compete with them in making. But with a finer grade, that has a 
good deal of ornamentation and fine work on it, we can utilize meohanical appliances, 
and we can get results, aud there is a certain amount of style and fashion, and so on, 
that makes the demand. 

^ Q. Have you any iiieaus of telliug what proportion of the four and one-half mil- 
lions, more or less, of exports of were from New England?- A. No; it is impos- 
sible for me to tell. 

Q. Sneaking of the increase of machine work compared with hand w<»rk, is not 
there also an aotnal increase in the production of handmade goods? Taking the 
outputs <»f I860, 1870, 1880, and 1890, do they not show an increase in the hand pro- 
duction?— A. No, 1 should say not. 

Q. Ha ve you any means of knowing the total number of machines used now in the 
production of shoes in all the different parts?— A. No, I could not tell offhand. 

Q. 1 have heard it stated it was as high as 80. Have you any means of knowing 
whether that is an exaggeration?— A. No, I do not think it is. Of course every fac- 
tory difi'ers. 

Q. 1 am counting all the machines used in any factory in the different parts of pro- 
dnoing a shoe. — A. No, that would not be. 

Q. rrevioue to 1860, practically, the only inachiiie used was the Grover & Baker 
eewing machine for stitching the uppers f — A. Yes. 
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Q. Have yoa my familiarity with the introduetiun uf the lasting maohiDe, the 
machine for lasting shoest— A. No familiarity. I have watched the progress of it 
in a genera] way— the eKperitiients and the failures, and, finally, what they have got 
at present. 

Q. Have yon any means of knowing what proportion of the shoes that are manu* 
factored are lasted by niachinory f— A. No; I could not give an intelligent answer to 
that question. 

Q. Is that machine applicable to all grades of shoes, whether of good or bad 
quality f—A. They claim so. There are different modifications of it. Some factories 
will not use it; some manufacturers reject it entirely. 

Q. On the good quality or medium ipiality shoes is the rejection made f—A. 
Mostly, of course, on the better qualities. 

Q. They prefer on the better <piality to last by hand!— A. Yes. 

Q. Is that due to odd styles! — A. It is just the manufacturer's idea. Ho wants a 
certain ^ade of product, a certain result, and thinks lie cau not get it with the last* 
ing machine, so he prefers the baud. 

Q. But it is a commercial success, speaking generally f—A. Generally, yes. 

Q. po you know anything about a combination among the manufkoturers of shoe 
machinery?— A. The Ilnited Shoe Machinery Company have the trade; they are iu 
control of the shoe machinery. 

Q. When you say the control of the shoe machinery, would you kindly enumerate 
the different machines that the company controls, so far as you are able! — A. Yes; 
they have the control of practically all machines that it is necessary to use in a fac- 
tory. They can supply a factory outright with all that is necessary. 

Q. Do they control the McKay and Goodyear machines?— A. Yes. 

Q. The expiration of the patent on th(» McKay machine does not interfere with the 
control of it?— A. They simply supply it, and there has been nobody else that offers 
the machine for sale, 'I'liore is no legal w'ay to control It. It is simply a matter that 
they hold the business control of. 

Q. There are some machines, however, that they <*ontrol by owning the patents? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Has the Goodyear patent expired?— A. The basic patent luw, but the minor pat- 
ents, tile modification patents, I believe, are still operative. 

Q. Then the United Shoe Machinery Company, without enumerating, controls sub- 
tantially all the macliincs that are necessary in the production of shoes?— A. They 
control a line of maciiinery; but outside of that there are other miiobines in the 
market that can he utilized in ]>lace of their machiues. 

Q. Speaking practically ?— A. Tliis is their position ; 1’hey have a complete line of 
shoe machinery, and their inducement i.s that they will outfit yonr factory from end 
to end and take care of it all tlie way through. 

Q. What is the method of using that machinery ; is it sold outright or is it leased?— 
A. Their patented machinery is Jeased, 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Let me inquire here, are there two large shoe machinery 
companies? — A. Yes; a second one is in the field, and probably a third one. 

What are the names of the two? — A. The United Shoe Machinery Company 
and the Standard Shoo Machinery Company. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Are the inachineH of these competing companies the same 
as the others?— A. Yes; they practically do the same work. 

Q. Now state, if you please, what has been the method under which these machiues 
are operated.— A. They are leased. 

Q. Those on which the patents have not expired are leased?— A. Yes. 

Q. How is the royalty paid?— A. By the number of pairs. 

Q. Do they fix tlie sura or do they have other methods? — A. They have a counter 
on the machine. The old McKay machine, you know, bad a telltale, and they have 
a fixed sum, 

Q. There is no sum now?— A. In some cases they fix the sum. 

Q. The McKay machine is now sold outright, is it not?— A. Yes. 

Q. And I suppose the other machines, as fast as the patents expire?- A. As I under- 
stand it, thougn I am not thoroughly familiar with the shoe machinery, the princi- 
pal patents are ou the Standard screw machines, the lasting machines, the Goodyear 
machines, and the heeling machines. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the feeling of the manufacturers toward this com- 
bination in the shoe machinery ?— A. There nas been some friction because the shoe 
machinery company undertook to prohibit the maqnfactnrers from using any com- 
peting machinery, to prevent manufacturers from usiug the competing maohines. 

Q. Are you in possession of any of the agreements, or a copy thereof, between the 
shoe machinery oomnany and the manafactnrersf— A. Yes; I have copies. And on 
that matter last weeK there was an adjustment made which relieves the manufac- 
turers of a ^rtion of the royalty. 

Q. Was that adjustment referred to iu the article which appeared iu your paper 
February 13 f—A. Yes. 
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Q. Will you kindly submit a copy of that as an appendix to your testimouyf— A. 
Yes j 1 will submit what would be better, a report of the secretary who had the mat- 
ter in ohar^i^e. (See exhibit.) 

Q. What are the relations between employer and employees, generally speaking, 
in New England ?— A. Generally speaking, very satisfactory. I do not know of any 
Motion except on very minor matters. 

Q. There has been no serious strike within a few years, has there, in the shoe 
industry t— A. No; not in ten years, no general strike. 

Q. Have you any knowledge as to the organizations among the working men, 
whether they are strong?— A. Yes; the worlHngmeu are very well organized; the 
Boot and Shoe Workers^ Union is. It seems to be well managed, and tiiey are con- 
ciliatory in their ways as far o» 1 know. 

Q. You think, thim, theio its a better understanding between employers and 
ei^loyodthan formerly?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are you familiar, in a general way, with the laws of the State concerning sani- 
tation and the hours of labor in factories? — A. No; I am not. I could not give any 
testimony on that point. 

Q. You know that there are such laws?— A. Yes. 

Q. And do you know that they give general satisfaction, as a rule?— A. I have not 
heard much complaint, so I thiiik they have. 

Q. The general sentiment of this State is in favor of liberal legislation in that 
direction?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of anything in the way of State or national legislation necessary 
to suggest in connection with the shoe tr^e? — A. No; I can not suggest anything, 
except that I suppose the m.iuufactnrers here would very much like to see the sub- 
stance of the laws that they are working under carried out in other places where com- 
petitors have advantages that those laws give. 

Q. Explain that a little more fully, please. — A. I refer to some of the Western 
States, for instance, on the subject of child labor, inspootion, hours, female labor. 
The laws of Massachusetts arc enforced. 

Q. Do you know that there are factory- inspect! on laws in 19 States of the Union 
at the present time? — A. 1 know there are not in other States. 

Q. 1 Know there are factory-inspection laws in 19 States, so there must be factory 
inspectors, and those States include the largest manufacturing States generally; so 
that the disparity is not so great.— A. I have beard no specific complaints ; only gen- 
eral complaints. 

Q. Do your two tables of statistics cover the wages per man?— A. Yes. 

Q. And there has been an increase during the decades that you referred to ? — A. 
Yes. In 1860 the average wages were $251.47; in 1870 reiluced to a gold basis. 
$250.23; in 1880, $387.21; in 1890, $476.37. 

Q. You have not the figures for 1900, of course?— A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you know anything about the wage paid in Europe— 
England, say?— A. Not detinitely ; only in a general way. I know it is less than 
half of what our men get. 

Q. How do you succeed in manufacturing shoes and exporting to England?— A. 
Purely on account of the system. By our system and the use of machinery we get a 
much larger product and utilize the labor to so much better advantage that we get 
a better result. 

Q. Have you an advantage also in the use of machinery? — A. Only ns far as we 
use it. Our advantage is that the English do not use it. It is open to them to use, 
of course. 

Q. Are the wage earners in this country able to turn out more per man than they 
are in England?— A. Not as individuals, no; certainly not; because those very men 
come here to work, and they are practically our workmen. They can not change. 
It is merely in the system and the management. They do each day's stunt. There 
is a little difference in this way, particularly in Great Britain : The labor unions are 
very strong there and very uruitrary, and tho fundamental theory that they work 
on is that there is a certain amount of work to be done, and if one man does a little 
more than his share, there will not be enough to go round; and that idea is carried 
through everything, so that the very moment a man begins to try to push ahead a 
little more, with the idea of earning more, he is cautioned and warned, and expelled, 
If necessary. 

Q. You say the better grade of shoes is exported to Europe, especially to England. 
That is the shoe that has the greatest amount of labor upon it, is it not?— A. Yes; 
you might so qualify my 8 tatenient 4 

Q. Does it show a greater amount of skill than is usually put upon the shoe in 
England? — A. The shoes can be made in England just as well, emWdying just as 
much skill; but if they were made in England they would be made almost entirely 
by hand work, and the hand work in that case wonld cost more than the work we 
put on here, so that the result would make the cost more. They are not lacking in 
knowledge or expert ability or in anything of that kind; and by working on oni 
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particnlar Hysteoi they would get the result. Ultimately they will have to do the 
same thing that we do. 

Q. Is there any advantage iu the material that is used in this oouutryf->A. No; 
not over Great Britain, because the makers there ^t the same material. 

Q. Do you mannfactnre a class of goods peoultarly for that trade f~A. No; not 
especially. In some instances our luanufactnrera adapt the patterns a trifle to suit 
the country ; but ou the whole, 1 should say not. 

Q. Are the manulacturers in this country generally incorponited c.onipanieMf— A. 
No, I should say not. 

Q. Partuershiim merely f— A. The inoorporatiug idea is growing, and the tendency 
is to iuoorjiornte more insttmd of having partnerships. 

Q. Is there a teudenry to form larger corporations tliat have more capital f — A. 
Not necessarily larger, hut the corp4irate form is preferred to the ordinary partner- 
ship. 

(^. Would large capital reduce tlie cost of production f— A. Yes, to some extent, I 

f ires II me; hut the product of shoes is so diversifled that that element would figure 
ess than in a straight produi't, such as iron, steel, or anything of tliat kiiul, where 
there is no variation in the e)iarn(;ter <»f the product. Then* is so large and so wide 
a variation in the product of shoes that the feature of large ea]iita]i/ation does not 
have BO much efl'ect. 

Q. Would large corporations ho any advantage in the introdnetion of your shoes 
in foreign niarketsf— A. Certainly, tlie matter of capital and long cr<‘d its would 
have. The foreign trade generally has heretofore been sii]>p]ied from Bn rope, so 
the idea of long creilits is almost universal, ami linns make their profit more ou 
interest than they do ou prices. 

Q. Yon speak of the association; that is merely the association of the different 
factories to introdu<‘e their goods?— A. Yes, merely three factories making difl'erent 
lines combined on one salesmau to represent the three diffeieut lines at one house. 

Q. (By Mr. Ijiciiman ) What effect liave tlie ilepartment stores had on the dis- 
tribution of shoes and the prices ohtaineil for them?— A. No appreciable elfect, I 
should say. 'I'liey buy the same as otlii'r parties, and the expense of retailing is 
practically thi* same. 

Q. (By Mr. A. li. Hakki.s. ) Are shoes of the same quality chea]ier now than they 
were ten years ago?— A. Oh, very much so; yes. 

Q. To what is that reduction due, the introdnetion of machinery?— A. Partly; 
almost wholly. 

. Q. Do the machine-iiiade. shoes wear as well as the handmade shoes?— A. Yes; they 
are of just the sarm* material I'hc wiair is prai’tically tlie same, 

Q. Are they os easy to tini foot?— A. That is merely a matter of the pattern or cut- 
ting. There would he no dilferonee in that particular. 

Q. Speaking about the macliineiy, do I understand that the machines are divided 
for special work on the slioe? That is, yon ha\e a machine for putting on the heel 
and making the luicl; is that separate from the other part of the machinery ?— A. 
Yes, it is. 

Q. The sluic, then, is made l»y different machines?— A. Yes. 

Q. Take the machine for putting on the heel. What amount of work will it do as 
compared with hand lalmr?— A. It would be hard to give an answer, because it is 
hard to determine just what such things would he. 1 hardly kui>w bow to put it, 
hut certainly very much more. One man with a heeling machine will put on all of 
the heels necessary in a shop where it would take 1.5 or 20 men to do it hy hand. 

(^,. Does the same proportion run with the other machines?— A. That is the doa 
all the way through. 

Q. You think one man to ea<di machine would do as much work as 15 or 20 men 
would do by hand?— A Yes. 

Q. (Bj^ Mr Litchman ) Would it be quite fair to reckon that way?— A. 1 would 
not specify 15 or 20 or 30 or 10, but in a general way that is the way it is. 

Q. Is it really a displacement inasmuch as the rnaebinos have come in and done the 
work ?— A. That is the old (|uestion. It is a displacement at that fiarticular point, 
but the results prove o\erwl]idmiiigly that there is a much larger demand for labor 
Ihaii before 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Kauris. ) Is that due to cheapening the product very enor- 
rnoiisly ?— A. Yes. It has iisnally worked out that where there is the greatest devel- 
opment of labor-saving appliances in the United States there is to be found the higii- 
est rate of wages. The lowest development is in China or India, where yon have the 
opposite result. That is the invariable rule Wherever yon And a development of 
machinery and appliances you find a corresponding development and requirement 
for wages. 

Q. Ill the end the machine has l>ecn of no disadvantage to the laborer?— A. Decid- 
edly, an advantage. 

Q. Is it not the general rale f— A. 'The absolutely ntii venal rule. 
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Q. Ih not that fact l)einj( accepted now by the laboring men in thia country them- 
eelveef—A. Yen; and in Great Britain, but there the growth of the acquiescence is 
very, very slow. They are fighting it very hard. 

Q. Was the introduction of improved machinery very seriously contested, when 
first introduced, by the laborers in this country t— A. Not in every case. In the shoe 
trade it was more on an independent basis, and the results were accepted gradually. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Tne growth of machinery has been along with the growth 
of business in this country, particularly in the shoe trade f—A. Yes; the great* 
advantage which this country had (of coune it is not relevant to the shoo business 
particularly), hut my general idea is that during the civil war we had a scarcity of 
iabor au^ that scarcity forced these mechanical appliances to the front, and "the 
results were accepted and shown to he advantageous before there was a chance to 
organ i/e opposition to them. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the McKay machine was brought into practical use in 
1861?— A. Yes ; Just at that time they could not get labor. There was quite a serious 
opposition in Lynn, hut the pressure was so strung it was swept away. 

Q. There was opposition to the introduction of lasting machines by the lasting 
unions?— A. Yes; there is opposition yet, in a measure. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hahrih.) Your figures show an increase in the East, or rather in 
New England. Do you know how far that will generally go, taking the country 
over, where the small shoe shop has gone and the shoe manufactory takes its place?— 
A. These figures are for the wh(de country, including New England. I can only 
approximate it in this way, as I have explained that the census gives a separate report 
for shoe factories and another report for shoe custom work and repairing. Taking 
the total yon have the total shoe product, and by comparison you get the conditions. 
That is tlje only way yon can approximate the actual results. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Do you know how the shoe manufacturers in this section 
generally regard the tariff on shoes?— A. Practically they do not know there is any 
tarilf, because there have been no imports of shoes into this country— thnt is, no 
imports in a commercial way for 25 years. Some 10 or 15 years ug<» some stores in 
Boston made a feature of selling English and French shoes, charging a very excessive 
price for them. I do not call that commercial importing. But aside from that cir- 
cumstance there has been no iuqmrtation of shoes practically since the war, when 
we first developed the McKay machines and got started on that line. Four out of 
.5 manufacturers will say there is no duty on sh^oes. 

(j. With the extensive introduction of American shoo machinery abroad would 
there he, in your opinion, any danger from importations if the tariff were repealed?— 
A. I think it would he a very docided advantage to leave it on, because the time is 
liable to come any day, particularly in some specialty. Canada is now developing 
quite rapidly in shoe machinery ; so with Germany, France, and Switzerland, which 
are fully equinned with the host machinery we have. They have a groat advantage 
in the price of labor, and it would be comparatively easy for them to go in for special- 
ties of some particular nature and get an opening. 

Q. Is the duty of 25 per cent on shoes any obstmctioii or emharrassnieut to the 
manufacturer in tliis country in any way?— A» No; it is practically a dead letter. 
As 1 say, there are no imports, and so there is no duty collected; it is entirely inop- 
erative. 

Q. But yon think there might he imports?— A. There might be. There probably 
would bo ill a minor way if there were no duty. Some would attempt it. 

Q. How do the iiianntacturers iu this jiart of the country generally regard the 
duty on hides?— A. They consider it as an iuj^nry, a handicap ; but in my individual 
opinion I think they exaggerate thc^ effect. On tne face of it, it is of course a handi- 
cap, because we are obliged to import a certain omoaiit of bides to make up the 
leader we need, and anything that tends to increase their cost of course is more or 
less of an obstruction. But the fact is that the proportion of imports is relatively 
small to the whole, production of hides, and on the principle of market values of 
course the greater must control the less, and the domestic hide production of approx- 
imately lO per cent must fix the bide value as against the 10 per cent import!^. Of 
course the duty on the imports has some effccc. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) I have heard a manufacturer of leather say that when the 
duty was taken off' hides the hides in South America would advance exactly the 
amount of the doty. Do you know that to he a fact?— A. That was the fact pre- 
viously, 1 think, when the 10 per cent duty on hides was removed in 1872. 

(By Mr. Clarke.) Practically has there not been an advance in the cost of 
hides to our leather manufacturers since the duty was restored? — A. Hides have 
advanced, and it is easy to nseume cause and effect, but the advance is very easily 
explained by domestic conditions. The great decrease in the domestic supply at 
that time and the change to more general prosperity easily aooounted for the 
advance iu the price of bides without any reference to the matter of duty. Of 
course it came at. the same time, and most shoe and leather men will say it^was 
due to the tariff. The tariff duty would account for 15 per cent, while the advanee 
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WM in some oases 100 per cent, and no argument oould make tbe 15 per cent duty 
account for the 100 per cent Mvance in price. It was a coincidence. But what 
they complain of most is tbe drawback duty on leather, Which on the face of it 
gives the foreign manufacturer of shoes a trilling advantage. That is to say, there 
18 a drawback allowed on leather made from imported hides when il is exported. 
If the mannfactarer here buys it. he does not get the drawback. So the drawback 
is<4i little preminm to the foreign unyer. The maim is made that it is a disadvantage 
in that way. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is there not an advantage to the homo market by opening 
everything forthe surplus prmluct of the factory A. Yes; it is an advantage to 
the leather men. They do not complain. 

Q. Is it not a further advantage that a factory shall run to its full capacity f— A. 
Decidedly so. The drawback is a good thing, certainly, for leather. The only 
thing the shoe manufacturer says is be d(»es not get the boneiit of it in his partionlar 
business. 

Q. In other words, the tariff is a local issoef—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkr.) In view of tbe conditions, is it possible to trace the exact 
increase in the cost of leather to the shoe manufacturer as a result of the dutyf—A. 
No; it is impossible, because in the first place we have got to assume arbitrarily 
that this duty of 1.') per e.ent advanced the whole domestic product, which of course 
as au economic statement is an absurdity. In u general way tbe 1.^ per cent (kity on 
less than one-third of the snpply, by all rules and laws that wo know anything 
about, would not r.iise tbe price of the bulk of the domestic hides. We have got 
to assume that it does. Then the cost of the hide will rejiresoiit approximately 
one-half the cost of the leather. So the duty to the man that uses the leather is 
reduced by one-half to start on. The cost oould not be advanced over 7^ per cent. 
When you get the sho«*, the leather in the shoe is, roughly, one-third. By the time 
it gets to the shoe luau it is one-third of one-halt, so that assuming the gross result 
it 18 not very alarming. 

CJj. Has tlierc been no increase in the cost of shoes to tlie people since the duty was 
restored.on hidesf— A. No; not much. 

Q. On the other baud, has there not been a general decline in price, owing to 
various improvements and quicker efficiency in production f— A. Yes ; there has been 
<iuite an increased export of leather in the last 3 years, along with shoes. In 1897 
the exports of leather amounted to $16,321,849; in 1898, $18,682,833; in 1899, 
$22,104,451; 1900, $21,297,539. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Was the leather exported principally oak tan?— A. Prac- 
tically no oak leather is exported. The exports of leather are tlie hemlock product. 
That has been the ease from the start. 

Q. (By Mr. Olauke.) Has the new tannage by chemical process which has been 
developed in Pbila<lelpliia also tended to increase tbe exportation? — A. In that par- 
ticular lino, but it is small. We need all tbe gcuitskins we can get for our own trade 
and do not have much to siiare for export. 

Q. That leads mo to ask if you are famili.ar with the changes in styles of leather 
used for shoes that have been made within recent years? How long is it since it wm 
the general practice to wear long-legged boots? — A. In my recollection it is within 
the last 30 years that the long-legged boots have practically gone out of existence. 

Q. That change made a smaller demand for leather?— A. Yes; naturally. 

Q. And has there been in recent years a large increase in the use of goatskins?— 
A, Yes; a very large increase. 

Q. Is that due very largely to the Philadelphia tannage?— A. Yes; you may say 
almost entirely. Previous to that the goat leather was largely French kid — glazed 
kid— tanned with the alum or oil process, and it was easily destroyed. It could not 
stand water at all, and was only used for ladies' shoes, for very tine work. This 
mineral tannage gives a leather that resists better and is very largely used. There 
is somi^thing of a famine in goatskins now. They have difficulty in getting the 
supply needed. Our nonnal import of goatskins 5 years ago was about $10,000,000 
to $11,000,000 worth, and last year it was $21,000,000 worth ($21,987,774). Of that 
(|uantity very little is exported. It is pretty nearly all domestic consumption. 

Q. Do you know whether or not that new tannage has been introduced io New 
England?— A. To some extent, yes. 

Q. Is it successful?— A. Oh yes. It is being introduced into Germany and France 
now. 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Did you give tbe figures for the importation of leather f— 
A. No, 1 have not given them. 1 think I can give you a general idea on that point. 
The imports of leather for last year, 1900, amounted to $6,196,770 ; for 1899, $5,750,937. 
That is tbe total of all kinds. The principal items are skins from Europe. Those 
include calfskins and goatskins. 

Q. Is that leather in any way superior to our tannage?— A. Not superior. It is a 
goSd deal l^e the French shoes; some people want it and are willing to pay for it. 
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Q. We have just ns gjjod leather in this country as the French kidf— A. Well, the 
imports run $6,U00,000 and the exports $22,000,000. 

Q. Does the fact that shoes are made from imported leather increase the price of 
the shoe?— A. Ou the face of it, yes. The imported leather pays a duty of 20 per cent, 
and on the face of it it \rould cost more, but as a matter of fact, when there was a reduc- 
tion of duty on French calfskins, for example, the French prices merely advanced 
that amount. Anything sold on the market has to meet the market price whatever 
it is, and the duty may he high or low. The quantity of imported leather is not 
large enough by auy possibility to affect the general price; and yet at the same time 
it is likely it does affect the price to any one who uses that particular material. 

Q. Is there any difference jn the wear of the imported leather and our owu tan- 
nage?— A. No. Our hemlock tannage is superior in wearing quality, os demonstrated 
by tests and everyth ing else; but the people want the other and pay for it, and they 
are entitled to have it. 

Q. When the Jobber sells the stock made out of imported leather, he advertises 
the fact?— A. Quife prominently. 

Q. Therefore it is higher in price?— A. Yes; leather that is imported, aside from 
skins tanned with hemlock— that means skins tanned in India bv the Indian process, 
imported here and finished here. Hut aside from that the leather imported to this 
country is iriainly for custont workshops and goes largely to them. Their customer 
will want a particular French calf that he used fo get years and years ago; insists on 
it, and of course he gets it. 

Q. Does this quicker process of tanning produce as good stock as the old process ?— 
A. There is practically no change in the ordinary process. There is a slight quick- 
ening of the process, but no essential change. The new process we wore speaking 
of is a special process for tanning goatskins, but the bulk of the leather wc use is 
hemlock tanned leathei and there has been no change, H])eaking gencrallv. 

Q. Is steam used in auy way to assist?— A. Yes; it is used in a general way, bnt 
the process is practically the same. 

Q. When we see a steam tannery advertised, it does not mean it does the work 
by steam?— A. >o; simply a steam engine to do the work, like a steam bakery or a 
steam laundry. 

Q, What is the relative price of exported goods compared with the home price 
for the same goods?— A. It is the same price; no difference. 

Q. Is the Anierioaii shoe for sale cheaper in Europe than in this country?- A. No. 
They get better ^iriccs, because the shoes sold in Europe arc fashionable fads, so to 
speak. They are not sold in hulk or in quantity. For instance, $1,000,000 worth of 
shoes is sent into England. It would take probably $80,000,000 worth of shoes to 
8apf)ly the English market, so $1,000,000 worth is not going to cut much figure, and 
it will be confined mainly to fancy lines. 

Q. It is not true that tire American wearer buys more than the foreign consumer 
of American shoes?— A. No; decidedly not. 

Q. (By Mr. Claiikk.) lias electricity been introduced in tauning?— A. There are 
claims made for it and processes claiming electrical use, but so far as 1 know it can 
not be called a commercial success. They claim it expedites the absorption of the 
tannic acid into tlie fibers of the hide, and so on, but it has not been demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of any large number of tanners. 

Q. Does the competition have anything to do with fixing the price of the manu- 
factured product in the shoe business?— A. Very decidedly. 

Q. Has that been so sharp that it has become ruinous?— A. It has ruined some. 
There have a good many factories failed from time to time. Yon could hardly say it 
was rniuoiis, for some have prospered. Bnt it is figuring very close. 

Q. It is the survival of the fittest? — A. It takes very careful work to get through. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is there a tendency among mannfaoturers to make special- 
ties?— A. That is one e^lanation of our siiccesH in shoe manufacturing as compared 
witl) other oonntries. The foreign manufacturer aims to make all the styles and 
grades that his trade calls for. Necessarily the changing from one to the other 
involves a great deal of waste of time, material, and energy. Having the market 
that wo have here, and running the factory on one particular line of goods, so that 
every man in the factory from end to end knows bis exact place and works anto- 
matically, you get a result that is impossible in the other way. 

Q. Is not that individual specialization carried also to the extent that some one 
town will have a specialty ?— A. Yes, 

Q. For instance, Brookton ran to men’s shoes and Weymouth to high-topped boots 
in the days gone by?— A. Yes; it tends to development in that way. That is one 
explanation We have it at present; whether we will keep it permanently, that is 
another question. The chaooea are there are jnst as bright men on the other side os 
there are here, and they will learn it after a while. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Is there a New England shoe exchange?— A. Yes; it is the 
New England Shoe and Leather Association. It is merely a mneral association of 
the interests for any purpose that may come np. It started originally as a credit 
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reporting agency, but they have dropped that feature of it, and now it is tnerel;^ an 
advisory association as to the basiness standing of men and any special ({nestions 
that may come up. They have special conditions for IVeiglit classifications; and 
whatever they think affects their interests they try to meet It. 

Q. Do all the shoe and leather mannfactiirerH belong Co it?— A. No; not all. We 
have a pretty fair re})resentation, but it is like all associations in that there is no 
compulsion about it. A good many do not belong and they get the benefit without 
paying. 

Q. Are there other organizations of thctnidef — A. Not men'aiitiltMtrgani/atioiis. 
We have a boot and shoe club. It is a dining club, meeting oiu^e a month at the 
hotels— purely a social organization— not business at all. 

Q. Is there any place in Boston where the product of all the Now Kngland shoe 
factories is gathered and sold ?— A. No ; they are sold in individual stores. The New 
England Shoe and Leather Associatiem originally contemplated that., and for a iium- 
hur of years did have a regular exchange, meeting twice a week, Wednesday and 
Saturday. But when the building was burned down, pending the rebuilding of 
another, for some unexplained reason the custom died and was never reviverl. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Was that the exchange that formerly occupied No. 44 
Hanover street? — A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Are there any auction sales if —A. None practically, 'fhere 
are some auction houses in New York and one bere that sells cunsiguod goods, but 
no general auctions. 

Q. Is there any agreement among manufactiirors c(mcerning the output or price 
or wages of labor?— A, None whatever. It is (‘oinpetition from end to end. 

Q. What is the general condiiion of it at the present time as regards prosperity 
compared with 3 or 4 years ago?— A. It is decidly better; much larger output and 
better results all the way thremgh. From 1894 to 1898 there was a very marked 
shrinkage in the output. Since then it has increased and now' the mauiifactiirers 
are gimerally very busy and prosperous, although prices are ( lose and they have 
to watch the corners closely. But they get along much better than they did .3 or 
4 years ago. 

What, in your oiiinion, would he the eflect of general tariff legislation by Con- 
gress upon the prosperity of this and other industries?— A. This industry would not 
be att'ecteil direcdly, because of the peculiar conditions. They have their whole 
supply at home, and the w'hole market practically, so there is no direct foreign com- 
petition coming in. At the same time, if it affected other industries it would affect 
the coiisnmers of their product, as it did in 1894 and 1896. 

Q. When meusures are pending thataffect the industries in that way, does the trial 
come on actively or is there some hesitation? — A. They naturally wait, the same as 
in every other industry. Anything that affects the general prosperity affects the 
industry, naturally. They would got the same result as everybody else from the 
indirect effect of measures changing the general situation. 

Q. So far as you know, is there demand or desire for a revision of the tariff? — A. 
No. Aside from the matter of hides, there is no tariff sentiment either way— m> gen- 
eral sentiment. 

Q. Do inannfacturorH attach enough importance to the tariff on hides so that for 
the sake of getting advantage in that they would hazard the general prosperity?— 
A. 1 hardly thinkso. 1 think the sentiment in favor of a change in the hide tariff is 
not so pronounced as it was at first. I think they are gradually appreciating the fact 
that it is not so drastic as they feared. Some were very much alarmed, and ]>redicted 
tremendous results, which never came. For instance, it was predicted that there 
would be absolutely no possibility of exporting leather. On the face of it it was the 
reasonable argument; that 15 per cent on the hides imported would effectually pre- 
vent the exportation of leather; but as a matter of fact the exportations of leather 
iucreused largely and shoo production and shoe exporting increased largely. Spe- 
cific evidence in figures would he hard to point out. In a general way the duty is 
not protective in any sense. It is not a revenue producer. Hides are a hy-prodnot, 
and what is collected is repaid hack when the leather is exported, if any is exported. 
It is neither the free-trade tlieory nor the protective theory ; it is neither the one nor 
the other. There is no economic reason for its existence on any theory. The nearest 
approach is the revenue tariff. The only tariff on hides was the Walker tariff in 1857, 
when it was included as a revenue duty and the war tariff of 1861. In 1872 when 
duties were taken off tea and coffee and other articles the hide dnty was included. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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EXHIBIT. 

Tfflfi Shob-Macuinkry Lrases. 

BKPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE NEW ENGLAND SHOE AND I.KATHER ASgOCIA- 

TION ON THE MODIFIED FORM OF LEASES— THE NEGOTIATIONS AND THE RESULT. 

LFrou the Boot and Shoo Recorder, February 13, IflOl. | 

The special couimittet^ of the New EDcland Shoe and Leather Associatiou 
appointed to confer with the United Shoe Imtchinery Company for the purpose of 
securing a modihcation of objectionable features in the shoe-inaohinery leases sub- 
mitted the following report : 

Boston, February J9fJJ. 

To the president and direotore of the New England Shoe and Leather Aseonation: 

The committee ayipointed to consider the request that the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association should secure some iiiuditication of the terms in the ]>ropoHed 
lease of the metallic-fastening machinery by the United Shoe Machinery Company 
so that shoe inanufacturers would be permitted to use such machinovy in connection 
with lasting uiachineH, welt-sewing machines, or turn machines other than those of 
the United *hoe Machinery Company report as follows: 

This matter was originally referred to the patent committee of this association 
early in Sejitoinber, 1900, which committee, at a meeting held on September 12, 1900, 
gave a hearing to several manufacturers, and at a special meeting of the full board of 
directors on September 20 made a report mentioning several clauses of the lease 
which were objectionable, and that in their opinion shoe mannfaoturerB throughout 
the country ought to decline to sign or accept a lease containing such conditions. 
The report closed by recominouding that a special committee be appointed to confer 
with the United Shoe Machinery Company and secure the removal or modification of 
the objectionable clauses of the lease. 

For the reason th.it the questions involved were of such groat importance to our 
industry, and that two mi'mbers of the committee on ]>atenfi were absent when the 
report was made un, the board of directors referred the report back for further con- 
sideration at a full meeting of the committee. After considering the matter at 
another meeting, the committee on patents again submitted their report to the board 
of directors at a meeting held October 3, and renewed their recommendations tliat a 
special committee be appointed to confer with the machinery company. 

The report was accepted and the board votcMl that the executive committee of the 
association, together with such others as they should appoint to join them, should be 
a special committee with full powers to act in the matter. 

At the first meeting of this special committee, held October 11, it was recognised 
that the United Shoe Machinery Company was the owner of the most complete 
system of shoo machinery in existence, and that it would be difficult to snccessfully 
conduct a shoe factory without using some part of that system of machinery. They 
also recognized that tne service renmsred by the company was generally efficient and 
satisfactory ; that it was possible for a financially strong company managed by able 
men, controlling the different types necessary to make one complete system, to 
render prompter and more efficient service than a dozen or twenty different com- 
panies or individuals more or less scattered. They were also obliged to recognize 
that a company owning such a system, secured partially by patent rights, but more 
certainly by its mechanical and commercial situation, was in a position to dictate 
the terms on which it should place its machinery in our factories. 

Under some of the leases already in existence the lessees could demand new parts 
or machines substantially on the same terms as those already in operatien, but to 
new lessees and for all new types of machines the company could refuse to pnt out 
any machine except on such terms as they deemed advantageous to themselves. 
The business and profits of the company, however, depended upon the use of its 
machinery, and it was the declared policy of the company to meet the reasonable 
views of manufacturers and thus secure their business. 

The president of the company disclaimed any intention to arbitrtuily take advan- 
tage of the very stringent terms of the proposed lease, but insisted that such strin- 
gency was necessary in order to protect the company against dishonest lessees. He 
repeatedly asserted that no fair-minded and fair-aealing lessee would ever pave 
reason to complain. ' 

Under these oiroiimstances the committee began its work. And in order that they 
might be informed on the legal aspect of the matter, they retained as counsel 
Hon. Richard Olney, Moorefleld Storey, esq., and Qeorge N. Goddard, esq., and have 
since been assisted and guided by their advice. . 
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At tlie first conference President Winslow stated that by consolida^n ol 
interests the company had been enabled to offer more favorable terms than 
would otherwise have been offered to those who used their entire system. The iron-' 
clad lease was designed to curry this into effect and would not be changed, but whpoi 
the committee presented in detail the points they deemed important the president of 
the company a^ed to put out also a modified lease, embodying some of the ohau^ 
asked for, especially the right to use the metallic-fastening machines in oomiectionwith 
lasting ranchines, welting machines, or tnrn-sewiug machines other than those of the 
United iShoe Machinery Company, for whioh the company might charge for metallic 
tastening not exceeding 10 per cent more than was charged to those working under 
the ironclad lease. 

Theie were other points considereil essential by our committee, and many and 
lengthy conferences were held in tlie endeavor to agree tipon them. 

It should be said that President Winslow was re^y to sit ooutinuously day after 
day until the matter could he closed. The committee, however, because of other 
duties, and heoause they wished fully to understaud the matter as 4hey proceeded, 
and because they must cousult with parties at a distauce, were rosjmnsihle for much 
of the delay. 

Meantime weoommunicated with a committee appointed by the Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Mational Associatiou fur a similar purpose, and suggested uuited action, and ou 
December 14 a joint meeting of the two cuiiiiuitloes was held at the rooms of the 
New England Shoe and Leather Association. 

On the mornihg of December 1.5 a meeting of the joint committees was held with 
uthcials of machinery com])auy. This conference lasted all (la> and well into the 
evening, but as no satisfactory results were reached, and as the members of the 
committee of the National Association of Boot and Shoe Manufacturers (with the 
exception of Mr. Schober) were obliged to return home, they delegated Mr. Schoher 
to act for that association in conjunction with the New England Associatiou witb 
full powers. 

On December 17 the machinery company submitted a draft of a modified lease 
which they expressed a willingness to adopt. While it contained several changes 
from the original lease it did not sufficiently cover the niodilicatious asked for to 
meet the approval of the committee, and the machinery company was so informed. 

Hepeated conferences were held from this tiim» on ui> to January 9. In the mean- 
time further moditicatious and chifuges had been made by the machinery company, 
hut they did not sufficiently comply with the requests of the committeo to meet 
their approval, and the committee, seeing no immediate prospect of a satisfactory 
arraiigeiiieiit, proposc'-d leaving furtlier discussion of the matter with the coquBel of 
the committeo and the counsel of the machinery company. 

These conferences between counsel continued until January 29, when another <lraft 
of lease was submitted to the committee, which it was decided to accept. 

Some of the nioditicatioiiH or coucessious secured are as follows : 

First. Under the ironclad lease the lessee in effect binds himself not to use the 
metallic- f^usteii I ng machinery ou shoes that have been lasted, welt stitched, or turn 
stitched on machines other than those leased from the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany. The inodiHed lease omits this provision and binds the lessee to pay 10 per 
cent more than the regular established price for fastening imaterial as consideration 
for the privilege of using Its metallic-fastening machines on work that has been 
lasted, welt stitched, or turn stitched on other machines than tho.se of the lessor. 

Second. The modified lease contains a clause whioh secures to the lessee the right 
to obtain additional machines on the same terms from the lessor if the lessee’s busi- 
ness requires it. 

Third. While under both forms of leases the lessee agrees to use the lessor’s metallio- 
fasteuing machinery exclusively, the penalty for breach of this provision in the two 
leases ditt'ers. The penalty for failing to do this under the ironclad lease is the for- 
feiture of all leases in all depai tments now or hereafter subsisting between the lessor 
and the lessee : also such breach makes the lessee liable to an action for damages. 
Under the modified lease the failure to use the lessor’s ra^hinery exclusively, so far 
as the work in the factory permits, does not work a forfeiture of all leases, but only 
ot all leases of the metallic department machinery. 

Under the modified lease a breach of the agreement of extent of use and exclusive 
use of the metallic machinery Avorks a forfeiture of all metallic-department leases, 
but of no others. A breach of this clause occurring within the first 5 years also sub- 
jects the lessee to an action for damages, but after 5 years the only penalty is the loss 
of all metallic-department machinery and leases. 

Fonrtii. The estoppel danse in regard to contesting patents is qualified in the 
modified lease, so tnat it applies only to acts oommitt^ while the lease Is still in 
force. Upon the surrender or cancellation of the lease tlui «*stopp«*l cIiuihc is no 
loi^T operative. 

1%e company agrees that the leases shall beluterchangeable until February 1, 1902, 
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after which the inoditied lease can be changed to the ironclad, but not the ironclad 
to the modified, except by agi-eeiuent. 

It should not be forgotten that this committee was charged with the consideration 
of4||e metallic-fastening leases only, and its work was confined to them, but during 
theiegotiations the president of the United Shoe Machinery Company assured the 
committee that the laHting-machinery leases to be put out would not prohibit the use 
of the machines in connection with other welt-scwing or metallic-fastening machines 
than those belonging to the company; also that the welting-iniichine leases would 
not prohibit their use in connection with the lasting machines other than those of the 
company. 

The metallic-fastening machinery lease is only one of several forms of lease which 
manufacturers will be asked to sign, and the committee suggest that manufacturers 
should, before signing, carefully examine and perhaps refer to legal counsel all leases, 
so that they may uiKierstand fully the terms of the contract. 

It is clear that the intent of the company is to make such contracts with shoe man- 
ufacturers as to give it a monopoly of the manufacture and sale or lease of shoe 
machinery, but the committee believes that if it aoijnires such monopoly it must be 
done by serving shoe manufacturers, and therefore the cousuming public, better than 
they can he served by any other ageucies. The moment they fail to render such 
service their hold on monopoly begins to weaken. 

It is not possible to write a contract so strong as to compel the world to use any 
system when a better is obtainable. Whenever any one machine or system of machin- 
ery is created that will do the work better or cheaper than that of the United Shoo 
Macliinery Company it will make its way. 

The fear has been expressed that should one comiiauy control all the machinery in 
use in the i»roductiou of shoes it would be quite easy and enormously profitable to 
create a trust which would be a monopoly in the shoe manufacturing business. 

The committee has not disi overed the remotest indication of BU(‘h intention. The 
present managers of the United Shoe Machinery Company are unusually able, expe- 
rienced men, and they know that their profits are to come from cooperation with shoe 
manufacturers rather than competition with them. 

Your committee advises that manufacturers take time to understand each of the 
two leases, particularly the agreemouts in regard to using the machines exclusively. 
While neither may bo entirely satisfactory, probably most manufacturers will find 
it fur their interest to execute one or the other. A large number who are quite will- 
ing to depend for their jirincipal machinery entirely upon the United Shoe Machinery 
Company, believing they will be at all times siipidied with the best system and on 
the luoif reasonable conditions, will execute the ironclad lease. Those who wish to 
be free to use other systems or parts of systems will prefer the modified lease. 

The United Shoe Maciiiiiftry Company, by its large capital, superior facilities for 
manufacture, and the employment of a large force of inventors and mechanics spe- 
cially skilleil in the creatiou, manufacture, and care of shoe machinery, is in a posi- 
tion to be of immense benefit to the trade generally, and to serve its lessees oflicieutly . 
It is for the interest of the trade chat it should continue to be so. Any impairment 
of its condition reacts upon the manufacturing interest. At the same time the door 
should bo left open for the encouragement of invention from any other source. New 
kjQglund leads the world iii shoe manufactaring because of the genius for invention 
of Tier ]>uople and the perfection of lier machinery aud methods. Stifie the oppor- 
tunity fur invention in the slightest degree aud you at once imperil our admitted 
supremacy. 

The committee believe that in the future us it has been in the past the relations 
between the company and its lessees will continue to be harmonious aud mutually 
advautageous. It is the declared policy of the company to meet every reasonable 
demand of the manufacturers without always exacting the last letter of the law. 

If the operation of these leases prove unfavorable to the interests of the lessees 
they can by united action take measures for such changes as are necessary. 

The comiuittee understand that shoo manufacturers are not required to surrender 
existing leases, but relying quite as much on the established policy of the company 
and the statements of its representatives as upon the written contract we recommend 
to the members of this association that for additional machines they execute one 
form or other of the new leases, 

Kespeotfully submitted, 

WiLUAM B. Rick, 

Elisha W. Coub, 

Robert Batchkllbr, 

Edward D. Van Tassel, 
Edwin W. Baxter, 

James W. Hitchinos, 

George P. Bchobke, 

Commitlee. 
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Boston, Mass., Fehmar ^ 18 , 1901 , 


TE8TIM0KT OF ME. WILLIAM M. WOOD, 

Treasurer Amerioan Woolen Company. 




The sabcommission met in the rooms of the Home Market Club at 2.30 p. ni., Mr. 
Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. William M. Wood appeared as a witness and, 
being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-office address.— A. William 
M. Wood, No. 116 Ames Building, Boston. 

Q. What is your occupation and position f— A. I am the treasurer of the American 
Woolen Company. 

Q. When was that company organized? — A. In March, 1899, and began business 
April 17, 1899. 

Q. Was it a combination of several woolen manufacturing concerns?— A. Yea. 

Q. Can you give the names of the constituent companies?- A. With pleasure. 

Following is a list of mills, with their locations, capacities, and manufactures: 

Washington mills, Lawrence, Mass. ; National and Providence Worsted Mills, Prov- 
idence, R. I. ; Saranac mills, Blackstone, Mass. : Fulton Worsted Mills, Fulton, N. Y. ; 
Fitchburg worsted mills, Fitchburg, Mass. ; Beoli mills, Fitchburg, Mass. ; Valley 
worsted mills, Providence, R. I. ; Riverside worsted mills, Providence, R. I. ; Assabet 
mills, Maynard, Mass.; Sawyer mills, Dover, N. II.; Bay State mills, Lowell, Mass. ; 
Beaver Brook mills, Lowell, Mass. ; Vassalboro woolen mills. North Vassalboro, Me. ; 
Puritan mills, Plymouth, Mass.: Anderson mills, Skowhegau, Me.; Kennebec mills 
Fairfield, Me. ; Manton mills, Manton, R. I. ; Anchor mills, Harrisville, R. I. ; Chase 
mills, Webster, Mass. ; Brown mills, Dover, Me. ; Kay woolen mills, Franklin, Mass. ; 
Weybosset mills, Providence, R. I.; Baltic mills, Enfield, N. H.; Moosup mills, 
Moosup, Conn. ; Lebanon mills, Lebanon, N. H. 

Total looms, 5.410; total spindles, 298,980; total sots of cards, 541 ; total combs, 166; 
land, 603 acres. Mill buildings contain 5,480,065 square feet of iloor space. 

Manufactures.— Bcayen, kerseys, friezes, and cadet and uniform cloths, coverts, 
broadcloths, Venetians and vicunas, piece dye and mixed clay diagonals, fancy- 
weave piece dyes and mixtures, serges, wool and worsted cheviots, all grades of 
worsted and wool fancy trouserings and suitings. We are also spinners of woisted 
yarns, English aud French systems. 

Q. What is the capital of the American Woolen Company — the authorized capital 
and the capital actually paid in?— A. That to-day is $20,0^,000 of preferred, 7 per 
cent cumulative, and $29,501,100 common stock. The authorized capital is $25,000,000 
preferred aud $40,000,000 common. 

Q. How was the new company formed — by the constituent companies coming in 
on an agreed basis or by buying them outright? — A. 'flie larger companies came 
together and associated with them othcis and formed an organization, and then 
bought in afterwards some other plants, so that to-day the company consists of what 
w ere formerly 26 corporations or private plants. 

Q. Was the new company organized by a promoter or by some of the leading men 
in the different companies coming together aud agreeing to consolidate ?— A. The 
idea originated with the manufacturers themselves. The business had gotten to 
such a point and the competition was so severe that it was brought about through 
a natural evolution. 

Q. Under the laws of what State is the company organized ?— A. Under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey. 

Q. Does it keep an office for transfers, etc., in New Jersey?— A. Yea. 

Q. Wheie is that?— A. No. 55 Montgomery street, Jersey City. 

Q. But the principal business office IS elsewhere?— A. In Boston. 

Q. Is the management of the different mills directed from your office?— A. Yes. 

Q. As to the kind of goods they shall produce and any changes in machinery?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And changes in operation ?— A. The policy is marked out from the Boston 
office. 

Q. How is your board of directors constituted— of men who have been in the 
boards of the constituent companies?— A. Partly, and partly financial men. 

Q. Will you give a list of your board?- A. This list I now hand you gives the 
names of the directors, the executive committee, the selling agency, the comptroller, 
etc. 

Oj^cers.-President, Frederick Ayer; vice-president, Frank Jones; treasurer, Wil- 
liam M. Wood; assistant treasurer, Edward P. Ch^in; secretary, Joseph T. Shaw. 

Direefors.— Frederick Ayer, Lowell, Mass. ; Frank Jones, Portsmouth, N. H. : Charles 
R. FlRit, New York; William M. Wood, Andover, Mass.; Francis W. Kittredge, 
Boston^ Mass. ; James Phillips, jr., Boston, Mass. ; Samuel P. Colt, Providence, R. 1. ; 
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Edwin C. Swift, Boston, Mass. ; Edward P. Chapin, Andover, Mass. ; J. Clifford Wood- 
hull, Summit, N. J. 

£xeoutm oommittae.-^WilUam M. Wood, James Phillips, jr., Frederick Ayer. 

Selling agencg.— American Woolen Company, New York; J. Clifford WoodhnJl, 
seUM agent. 

Hamilton S. Corwin, certified public accountant. 

Transfer agents.— Guaranty Trust Company, New York City, N. Y. ; Old Colony 
^ikust Company, Boston, Mass. : Registrar and Transfer Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

Knickerbocker Trust Company, New York City, N. Y.j International 
Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 

Q. Have all the mills which were taken over by the new company been operated 
steadily since the organization?— A. No. 

Q. Have any of mem been closed all the time?— A. We have shut down one 
plant, entirely dismantling it. 

Q. What was the reason for that?— A. It was antiquated and located in an unde- 
sirable place for woolen manufacturing. 

Q. The change, then, was for economic reasons?— A. Yes; we transferred and 
absorbed the machinery in our other mills, so that we did not lose the capacity of the 
mill. 

Q. Have you changed the production of the mills you took over?— A. Yes, in some 
instances. 

Q. So that some of them are not producing such goods as they produced before?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Has that necessitated a change of the machinery ?— A. Yes, in some instances. 

Q. What are the principal advantages of consolidation iu that way as compared 
with the old separate managements? — A. Numerous. To begin with, the selling of 
our I'oods direct is a great feature in economizing; and then the convenience or the 
facility afforded the different managers to compare notes in the running of their 
various departments has brought around happy results. The benefits accruing in 
that way have resulted in the better running of the same plants. liy the centrali- 
zation of the business we are able to buy our supplies more economically. Then, 
to he able to make a comparison of the mill costs in the various departments of the 
varions mills with each other is invaluable, and has resulted to the great advantage 
of the company. The distribution and manipulations of the stock is another 
feature. 

(^. Do you mean the stock of the company or the stock you manufacture?— A. 
The stock in process, yes; economies arising from the transfer of materials from one 
mill to another; any mill not being able to use its waste product, it could be used in 
some other mill. 

Q, (By Mr, Litciiman.) What one mill would waste another mill could use?— A. 
Yes; practically that. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You produce different kinds of goods in the different mills, 
then?— A. Yes. 

Q. Whereas under the old system some of the mills were producing the same kind 
of goods as others and competing?— A. Yes; we have also saved a great deal in 
freights over tlio old arrangement. 

Q. The consolidation, then, has resulted in various economies iu production and 
distribution?— A. Yes. 

Q. How has it afl’ectod the labor employed?— A. The American Woolen Company 
has increased its wages, and 1 think is to-day paying the highest wages ever paid 
in this country iu woolen manufacture. It is embarrassed to-day by other mills in 
the country who have not responded to the increase, but, notwithstanding, we have 
been able to maiutalo a very high standard— the highest ever paid. 

Q. How does the number of people employed by the American Woolen Company 
compare with the total number employed by the several companies which are con- 
stituent to it?— A. We are engaging more men, and have a larger pay roll than ever 
before. There has been un increase iu the number of operatives. 

Q. Are you producing more goods? — A. We are prodacing more goods and have 
added more machinery. 

Q. Are you producing better goods than the old companies ever did?- A. We 
think so. 

Q. Does your product embrace about all the varieties of woolen goods consumed 
in this country ?— A. All hut ladies^ dress goods and perhaps the very cheapest shoddy 
goods. 

Q. Have you any knit goods ?— A. We have not. I refer to men’s wear particularly. 

Q. How do your goods compare in quality with the imported goods which com- 
pete with them?— A. Compare very favorably, although I suppose there are people 
in this country who insist on foreign goods, but we do not meet serious competition 
now. 

Q. Do yon aim to produce goods which compete with the Bradford worsteds?— A. 
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If yon localize Bradford worsteds, I should say yes. 1 think onr goods are snperior 
to the Bradford goods. 

Q. The principal competition firom foreign woolens hue been in the huer goods for 
some years, has it notf— A. Under the free>wool tariff, or during the peric^ of free 
wool, we were in competition with most of the grades in foreign goods, perhapamore 
severely on the finer goods, but I think we met about everything that could ^ made 
abroad, unless perhaps in overcoatings and fabrics of that description, where 1 do 
not think they ofiered us as severe competition. >> 

Q. How do wages paid to your labor compare with wages paid to the labor iu 
England producing similar or competing goods W A. Without refreshing my memory, 
I think onr wages average 100 per cent higher than in England. 

Q. Is the product per man and per machine greater in this country than it is 
there!— A. In a general way, yes; and I feel pretty certain that if conditions wete 
the same we could export our woolen goods; something we can not do to-day. 

Q. Why can not you do it— what condition is in the way !— A. Our tariff on raw 
materials and the wages of labor. I think wool is the only product iii this country 
that can not be exported manufactured. 

Q. You remarked that when you had free wool you had greater competition firom 
foreign-made goods than now!— A. Yes. 

Q. Well, then, have you not gaiued as much by dispensing with that competition 
as you think you lose by not having an opportunity to export!— A. We certainly 
nave, because under the then existing conditions of insufficient protection on goods, 
we <lidn’t get the full benefit hoped for by free wool. With free wool and adequate 
protection on manufactured goods, 1 believe we could keep our mills much better 
engaged and give employees more steady work, and by this be able ta produce a 
greater volume at u cheaper cost and thereby create oouditions admitting of the 
exporting of goods. As matters are now, in my opinion we are paving the way for 
severer home competition by not being able to export. It seems to me there should 
be some way for ex])ortiDg our goods by way of a rebate to the manufacturers on 
the manufactured goods exported equivalent to the duty on the raw materials. 

Q. That is provided for by law now, is it not!— A. Yes, so far as the duty on for- 
eign w'ool is concerned; but it is a very complicated calcnlation^ where foreign and 
domestic wools are both used in goods— so complicated that it is not practicable to 
take advantage of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) If it is practicable to foreign wool, why can not yon produce 
from foreign wool successfully for the export trade and get a rebate!— A. That 
would involve manufacturing cloth wholly from foreign wools for foreign markets 
exclusively, involving special {latterns and styles, apart from the general produc- 
tion of the milis, and would not pay. There can be no export of woolens success- 
fully built up nutil the Government can give us our raw materials as cheaply as for- 
eign manufacturers get them, either by giving us free wool or a rebate equal to the 
duty on all the wool wo use; iu addition the protection on the goods necessary to 
equalize the difierence iu wages and interest. 

Q. Have the tentative efforts to export woolen goods been failures us a general 
thing!— A. I never knew it to be euecessfiilly done. I have heard a few instances, 
but they were experimental. 

Q. Has the home market for woolen goods improved very much within the last 3 
or 4 years !— A. Oh, yes, indeed; by shutting our foreign goods this market has 
improved. 

Q. Has the quality of goods been improved during the same time!— A. I don't 
think the quality has deteriorated. A greater volume and variety of goods are now 
being made, and there are more substitutes used than ever before on account of this 
increased volume and variety. 

Q. When did this use of substitutes begin?— A. It has been particularly noticeable 
daring the last year— I suppose after the adoption of the Dingley bill, but more 
particularly in volume this last year, say since the great rise in wool. I do not 
think it was due to the Diugley law as iiiucb as to the speculation abroad in wool. 
I think this speculation in wool forced manufacturers into substitutes. It is due also 
to the popnlar demand for cheap goods. 

Q. Are they of domestic or foreign preparation f— A. Cotton is used more than 
ever before, and domestic wool waste and shoddies. 

Q. Are the waste and shoddy mills and mills which make wool extracts as well 
employed now as they were iu 1895, 1896, and 1897! — A. You refer to the period 
under Mr. Cleveland? 

Q. Yes.— A. I think they have been pretty well engaged. I think they are being 
pretty well employed now. 

Q. Bo they run nights now!— A. No; I do not think they do. 

Q. Do you know Aether or not substitutes are importetl to-day to any such extent 
as they were formerly f— A. Imported shodflies! 

Q. Yes.— A, Excluded, 1 think, absolutely. 
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Q. If protection were taken from wool, what do von think wonld be the effect on 
the domestic production of wool?— A. In some of the Territories and Stales the clip 
of wool actnally increased during the free-wool period. In the Eastern or farming 
States it decreased, but it had been continuously decreasinu for many years. The 
American Wniers do not seem to care to raise wool, but I befieve it can be raised in 
the ranch States as cheaply and advantageously as in Australia. 

Q. Did not the docks decline rapidly under the Wilson lawf— A. In some locali- 
ties, perhaps ; but wool being a %-produot of the farm, 1 think the Eastern wool 
grower would raise about as much as now. 

Q. Is it desirable to the woolen manufacturer to have a large domestic production 
of woolf—A. Yes. I can see no objection to a large clip. It would insure honest 
goods. 

Q. The wools of this country are of strong fiber and good wearing qualities?— A. 
Very superior wool; superior to the foreign wools in some respects. But for some 
purposes thq foreign wool is superior, depending on the fabric that is to be made. 

Q. Do you use some foreign wools now?— A. Yes, indeed. 

Q. Notwithstanding you have to pay the duty on those wools?— A. We are obliged 
to use the wools in blending for fabrics for which there is a demand. 

Q. You are able to sell the goods at prices which the people pay and can afford to 
pay apparently. Have you increased prices since the formation of the American 
Woolen Company ?— A. Only as the raw material bore upon it. But on the whole we 
have reduced prices. Cloth has never been so cheap as now under protected wool. 
I do not think we have ever made cloth so cheaply for the consumer under protected 
wool as we are doing to-day. 

Q. The fact that you have to pay a higher price for wool than it commanded under 
the free wool ri^gime has not prevented you from doing business, nor prevented the 
people from getting their goods at a lower price?— A. Well, I would not put it in 
that way. I think they are paying more for the same goods now than they did under 
free wool. We are, of course, paying more for wool now than wo did during that 
period. 

Q. They are buying more goods now, are they not?— A. The mills are busier now 
than they were during the free-wool period. We did not, however, have sufficient 
time to try the free-wool experiment satisfactorily ; it was hardly inaugurated before 
it was off. 

Q. Is it very important for the woolen manufacturer to have stable conditions, as 
far as the tariff' is concerned?— A. Very important. 

Q. When you get conformed to a system it is very damaging to have it changed ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Even though you desire free wool for some jmrposes, and especially for the 
export trade, is that object sufficiently important to lead you to desire radical tariff 
legislation ?— A. We should deplore anything of that kind just at this time. We 
think that the woolen man nfacturer should be allowed a little period to get adjusted 
to existing conditions before being hurled into another change ; we hardly get estab- 
lished before we are again disturbed, and this is expensive. I should say we would 
rather go along just as we are for awhile, at least for a few years, to enable us to 
reoover from the last expensive experiment. We onght to be allowed to get into 
shape to meet a changed condition, if one is coming. 

Q. You spoke about a change of selling arrangements. Have you dispensed with 
commission houses entirely, and do you sell directly to the retailers?— A. Not to the 
retailers; we sell to the jobbers and manufacturing clothiers. 

Q. Yon do not, then, maintain branch houses in different cities, bat send the 
goods directly from your mills to the people who order them?— A. Directly to the 
buyers. 

Q. Do you employ traveling 8aloBmen?—A. We do. 

Q. More than were employed by the several mills in yonr combination under the 
old regime?— A. 1 can not answer that question. 1 know we have a very large 
selling force. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) When the American Woolen Company was organized, 
how did yon reach the valuation of the different corporations that came into the 
new corporation?— A. The largest manufacturers came together and very easily 
arrived at a conolusion. 

Q. That was upon a fair valuation of the plants taken in?— A. Yes; plants which 
are the buildings and machinery. 

Q. You spoke of one that was dismantled. Was that a separate company? Did 
that belong to a separate company ?— A. Yes; it was too small to mention. 

Q. What object nad you in taking that company in?— A. The price, and beoanse 
we could utilize the machinery in our other plants. 

Q. What per cent of the woolen industry in this country do you control?— A. 
There are no figures extant that wonld answer that question. 

Q. Have yon any active competition?— A. Any active competition! 

Q. Ye8.-A. The liveliest kind. 
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Q. Ton are not able to limit the production or fix the price, thenf^A. I think we 
are potent in the woolen business, out we are not a monopoly. 

Q. Yon have a fair per cent of profit as your business is now rnnf— A. Owing to 
the large volume of bnsiness we get a fair ont not excessive return. 

Q. You spoke a moment ago about your goods being superior to the former pro- 
dnction— that is, of former years. Does that also apply to the coloring of your 
goods f— A. The dyes or dyeing! 

Q. The dyeing; yes.— A. In dyeing we have never reached a higher state of per- 
fection than DOW. 

Q. Was that in former years an objection to American mode goods!— A. Possibly. 

1 have been told so. 

Q. You have substantially the same formula now that is used abroad for dyeing! — 
A. Yes; practically so. Each dyer, of course, has his own methods. Germany has 
brought the uiannfactnre of dyestuffs to the highest perfection, but we avail our- 
selves of the most desirable dyestuffs whether manufactured here or abroad. 

Q. You spoke a moment ago about other foreign substances being used. In what 
way is that used! Is it in making a particular kind of goods tliat is sold now!— A. 

1 til ink perhaps the very existence of substitutes hus led to the invention of fabrics 
that are called for now. 

Q. Are those goods put upon the market as all wool!— A. No; they are sold for 
what they are. 

Q. Is that substitute mixed with the wool in spinning or carding!— A. Yes; in 
some instances before carding. 

Q. Is there any instance in which it forms the interior part of the thread ! — A. No; 
not precisely. Very often in an overcoating we use a cotton warp, and then we have 
cotton-mixed cassimeres w'here the cotton is mixed in so that you can hardly dis- 
cover it with the naked eye. It might be discovered by chemical analysis. 

Q. You were speaking a moment ago about the tariff on wool being one obstacle to 
the export of your product. If you had free wool, would you he able to find a for- 
eign market!— A. I think eventually we could, if we had adequate protection on 
goods in order to maintain our labor schedule, together with free wool, and relying 
on American energy and increased production to lower the cost. 

Q. Supposing the tarlft* should be taken off the inauufuctnred product, what 
then?— A. We should he inundated with foreign goods, our mills would he obliged 
to stop, and we could only resume by adjusting our labor costs to European condi- 
tions. Labor and interest would be tbe only items left for consideration. 

Q. Do I understand if you bad free wool you would be willing to take the tariff 
oft' cloth!— A. No, sir; emphatically no, unless you ore willing to reduce American 
wages to the basis of foreign wages, 

Q. I understood you to say that nothing but the labor and interest items would be 
left. Perhaps I was led into an error there. That was tbe reason I asked that ques- 
tion. Now, let me go a little further. Suppose the tariff is taken oft' from wool, 
what effect will that have on the supply t— A. I think we will get all the wool wo 
want. 1 do not understand that worn now is such an important branch of husbandry 
in this country. It is chiefly in the hands of a few growers west of the Mississippi. 
More than one-half our clip is raised on ranches, and, 1 understand, largely on free 
Government lands. 

Q. Where would you look for your raw material if the industry was injured in 
this country and lessened! — A. I do not think tbe industry will be injured in this 
country. The business of raising wool in the far Western States, where land is free, 
is too |irofitahle to be abandoned, and I believe it would continue to increase under 
free wool, even though it should decline in tbe East. 1 do nut think there is wool 
enough raised iu the world to supply the human family, and we have to resort to 
Bubstitutes in addition. Wool v^ill he wanted and the demand will bring the pro- 
duction and encourage the raising of wool. 

Q. If the tariff, though, is taken ironi wool and reduces the price, that necessarilv 
will increase tbe demand, will it not, for wool!— A. I think not necessarily, though 
the demand would he likely to be affected by the price. Supply and demand would 
regulate the price. 

Q. Ill the end would it have anv tendency to bring up the price!— A. That would 
be the natural expectation. Still it seems to me it depends upon the demand for 
wool. 

Q. Would it bring up tbe price so that the American woolgrower could afi'ord to 
raise it!— A. I believe wool would be as snocessfiilly raised as now, and perhaps 
more to tbe advantage of the grower. The question is whether the millions of 
people of this country are to be taxed for tbe qnestionable benefit of a few 
woolgrowers. 

Q. Snjmose we put it the other way— that we want to tax tbe popnlation of the 
country for tbe wool manufacturers, then what!— A. I do not think the woolen 
maDufacturers look upon the tariff on woolens as a tax on the consumers. It oer- 
tainly isn’t so to-day. The manufacturers never have as a body objected to tbe 
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woolsfTower reoeiTing a protection under the tariff^ but in my opinion he is better 
off under free wool. 

Q. My last question suggests one of the elements that is entering into the pros- 
perity of the country at the present time, does it notf—A. The duty on woolf 
Q. The duty on wool along with other duties.~A. I think the tariff on woolen 

§ oods is the gist of the situation, so far as it applies to this industry. I think the 
uty on wool is handicapping the industry. 

Q. It may be for export, but is it for domestic sales f— A. I think yon will agree it 
is liandicapping the manufacturing of goods. If we were in position to export 
goods, we could keep our machinery employed at times when now it becomes nec- 
essary to shut down and throw our employees out of work. Awaiting the last 
national election and incidental thereto, one-third of our machinery was idle for 
months and our employees lost a million dollars in wages. If we could have exported 
our goods, we might have prevented thiff idleness and our help would have been 
a million dollars better off in wages. 

Q. But with free wool the farmer would have lost a million, would he notf—A, I 
do not think so. The people of the country would have received great benefit in 
cheaper goods. 1 was not prepared for this line of argument concerning these 
economic questions. I rather thought you were going to confine me to manufactur- 
ing and to my business. I am not a philosopher, you know, and I am not a political 
economist. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is the subject of tariffs a matter of consideration in your 
company at the present time in any wayf— A. Not now. We are trying to adjust 
ourselves to the condition of things. 

Q. And you would like to have this adjustment remain?— A. We should prefer it 
would not be disturbed. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You spoke of the moving of machinery from one mill 
and transferring machinery around. What became of tbe workmen that were 
employed in that mill when this machinery was removed?— A. Probably followed 
the machinery wherever it went. It would command employment there. 

Q. Not necessarily the labor that was employed f— A. They had disappeared ; the 
mill was idle. 

Q. How far has the economy of methods by your organization eliminated compe- 
tition?— A. It is a question 1 can’t possibly answer; but the organization did elimi- 
nate the competition between the mills comprising it. 

Q. They were formerly competing companies?— A. Yes. 

Q. Byioining them together you have assigned to each company that kind of 
goods, which, preferably, it could make?— A. Yes, to advantage. That is the policy 
that we are trying to do business on. 

Q. Is America tne only country using substitutes for wool ?— A. Oh, no, indeed. I 
fancy they use them to greater perfeoiion abroad than we do. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke,) Greater?— A. Greater perfection abroad than we do. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is the use of cotton a new process?— A. No; not by any 
means. I think, however, it is being used more than ever before. 

Q. Is there not an invention whereby the wool can be wound around a cotton core, 
BO to speak, and make a yarn that is hardly discernible from the real wool yarn?- 
A. Yes; there is such a method employed, though we do not make use of it. I 
believe it is used in a small way by knitters. 

Q. Are not there some grades of goods where the use of cotton is preferable to the 
use of pure wool ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Make a better wearing fabric?— A. Better cloth. 

Q. Better finished cloth?— A. Yes. 

Q. Does not the use of wool that has already been nsed give a finer gloss and finish 
sometimes to fabrics?— A. 1 see no reason why wool once used should be superior to 
fresh pure wool, although noils properly selected give resalts not otherwise obtained. 

Q. In some respects is tho use rf these snbstitutes an improvement in the appear- 
ance and wear of these finished products within reasonoole bounds?— A. Within 
reasonable bounds, considering the money invested, I would think so. There is, 
however, nothing like trash wool in manufacturing. You can’t beat that. 

Q. No; I understand. In many instances, however, the use of shoddy is for the 
purpose of cheapening product?— A. Yes. 

Q. During the time when there was free wool in this country, say from 1894 to 
1897, you suffered materially from the competition of foreign-made goods, did you 
not?— A. Yes. 

Q. If the tariff was taken off wool and off the manufactured goods, would you not 
suffer from that same competition ?— A. Yes ; decidedly. 

Q. Supposing you restored the conditions of 1894 to 1897, would you not have the 
same oompetition you had then?— A. Yes. 

Q. Well, do you think yon would have much time then to get the foreign market 
when von had to fight for your own ?— A. I think with proper labor protection we 
could nave more than held onr own if we had been allowed time. 
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Q. lliat is, YOU maan if you could have had protection on the manufactured goods 
and free woolT — A. Yes; Imt of course that left the woolgtower without protectfon* 

Q. Now, along that same line, can you buy wool in the markets of the world anV 
cheaper than the foreign maiiufacturerf-^A. We could buy just aS cheap, but if we, 
purcnase abroad and pay import duties, our wools cost more. 

Q. Then does it not actually come down to a competition in the price paid for 
labor!— A. That is what I suggested a while ago. After Uie raw materials come in 
free, it would remain a matter of wages and amount invested in plants constructed 
under high labor— briefly, interest. 

Q. Now, then, would it be a beneflt to the general industries of this country to 
reduce labor 50 per cent!— A. No; it would be a great mistake. 

Q. Then we had better nut chase the ignis fatniis of the foreign market at the 
sacrifice of our own labor, had wef — A. that was the point I wns making. 

Q. Do you control any patents or processes which give your associiition any advan- 
tages in manufacturing!— A. No. 

Q. It is not like the production of some manafaoturod goods where there are pat- 
ent owned and controlled?— A. Wo have nothing of that kind. 

Q. Now, was there not nu excessive iniportation of wool just previous to the 
enactment of theDingley bill!— A, Yes. 

Q. Have you any means of knowing how much of that wool remnius in the country 
at the present time unused! — A. I should think it was about absorbed. 

Q. You think it is absorbed!— A. 1 doubt if there is any; or, if so, there is very 
little here. 

Q. A manufacturer in rhiladcl])hia, or at least an export, testified that a very 
appreciable quantity of that wool was still in the market. You would not agree 
with him, then? — A. I sliould not, at all. That is a matter of comparison, for we 
buy millions of pounds a year, and ho may bo buying h Mildreds of tliousands. Hut 
from my point, of view I should say there was very little, if any, in the country— 
not appreciable. 

Q. Do you think that that excess was all used up lost year— a year ago, sayf— A. 
I think it was used very generally after the importation, and has gradually disap- 
peared, hut I might add that this delayed the oonsumptiou of domestie, wool that 
may still he extant. There is a certain amount of wool here that probably wouldn’t 
have been but for this very foreign wool. 

Q. (Hy Mr, A. L. Hauius.) What is the wearing quality of the cloth in which you 
use the substitutes! — A, That depends upon the substitute. Of course, there is 
nothing like straight wool. The cloth made of shoddy would not have the durability. 

Q. Supposing that it was cotton!— A. If it had cotton in it, it would be stronger 
than all shoddy. 

Q. Is the coloring in goods made of wool substitutes equal to that in goods made 
of pure wo(d?— A. Not iu general so satisfactory. 

Q. You sell it cheaper!— A. Yes. 

Q. But it is worn by persons w’ho are not able to buy the pure wool!— A. No; 
everybody wears it. 1 have got a suit on this minute made of shoddy, all shoddy, 
not a bit of pure wool in it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The suit you have on now?— A. Yes; made from floor 
sweepings and wastes and noils. 

Q. That suit you have on!— A. Yes; waste from the mill, scoured and cleaned. 

Q. You can not complain of the looks of it. — A. No; I think it very presentable. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do yon make the flner cloths, such as doeskin and 
broadcloth !— A. Doeskin is out of date now, practically speaking; but we make the 
finest cloth that is made in this country— no better made. 

Q. There is no uecessity for one to import cloth, then, merely because he wants a 
fine suit!— A. 1 do not see any reason fur importing foreigp goods; 1 think we can 
supply whatever is wanted. There are people given to foreign tastes, and they have 
to be satisfied. 

Q. h^oqueutly when you go into a clothing store the salesman will tell you that 
This is imported goods?— A. Well, some of our mill goods have passed for foreign 
goods: it is humiliating, but we have known of that sort of thing being done. 

Q. The quality is as good as the foreign goods!- A. We think so, although there 
are some very high-cost i'oreign goods, where they put in more labor tiian we do, 
that are superior to ours, but they are exceptional goods, 

Q. They are very flue cloths!— A. Yes; I think so. 1 will claim that the kerseys 
in this country are superior to the foreign ; the clay diagonals made in this country 
are more honest than the foreign goods. 1 think there are no clay diagonals made 
anywhere superior to those made in the Washington Mills in Massachusetts or the 
Wanskuck Mills, at Providence, K. I. 

Q. Yon think thepnblic are beginning to appreciate quality!— A. I think so. Our 
go^s are selling on their merits, and we have nothing to complain of in that respect. 

Q. (BjrMr. Litchman.) Have you special trade-marks!- A. No; only the names 
of our mills. 
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Q, It MeB yean to get a reputation f— A. Yes; it ie a matter of time. 

Q, And yoa would not dare to sacrifice a repotation once attained by putting in 
shoddy go^f— A. We would not misrepresent oar gooda. We only malce substi- 
tutes and shoddy fabrics when called for. 

Q. Does the trade respond by proper patronage after the quality of the goods has 
been established by a trade reputation f— A. They reco^ize that, we thina, season 
after season. Particular mills enjoy a special reputation. We are very fortunate 
in our company in that respect ; we have mills of the finest reputation in the country. 

Q. Does not your combination of the mills assist you in maintaining a reputation 
of that kind and in maintaining the quality of the goods?— A. 1 thinK our reputa- 
tion calls for a very fine quality of goods, and we naturally live up to it. 

Q. That is not my question. Yourmills being combined, as you say, in one organ- 
ization, does it not enable you to more easily maintain this quality?— A. Possibly; 
but I don’t see specially why. 

Q. Only because you would use the production of those mills in the things they 
were especially adapted for.— A. The economy that we make enables us to give a 
better fabric for the money, and the consumer will gain the benefit of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Cij^kkk.) Is the use of wool extracts, shoddy, etc., a public evil or a 
public benefit?- A. I should think it was a public benefit. You can get a very sat- 
isfactory piece of cloth for very much less money. 

Q. It enables a larger number of people to wear woolen who would not otherwise 
be able to wear it?— A. Well, I do not think there is wool enough raised, as 1 said 
awhile ago, to supply everybody with all-wool goods, and we are obliged to resort 
to substitutes. 

Q. lias there been a very great improvement in the processes of utilizing the 
waste products?— A. Yes, indeed. 

Q. Especially shoddy ?— A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. The shoddy of to-day is a very much superior article to the shoddy of 25 years 
ago?— A. I do not know that the shoddy itself is any difi'ereut or any better; I think 
it is manufactured better. 

C^. Is there a very large proportion of good new wool in all the higher grades of 
cloth into which a little shoddy enters?— A. I think the higher grades of cloth are 
all pure wool. 

Q. All ])ure wool f— A. Yes ; there would be no desire to introduce shoddy into very 
fine goods, unless perhaps for backing purposes. 

Q. How about medium goods?— A. Possibly in the medium goods shoddy could be 
used. There is no doubt that to meet public demand for cheapness fabrics are 
cheapened in every way possible. 

Q. Is there some good new wool in medium goods?— A. Oh, yes indeed; a very 
small percentage of shoddy enters into them. Of course, the manufacturer is driven 
by competition to jiroduce the best article for the least money. 

Q. {Shoddy is all wool, is it not?— A. Yes. 

Q. But wool that has been worn?— A. That has been worked once before— several 
times, perhaps. 

Q. Are wool extracts used largely— they are not classed as shoddy, I suppose, in 
the trade— are they largely used?— A. We speak of them os shoddy. 

Q. You do?— A. Yes. 

Q. Please, for the record, describe the difference between shoddy proper and wool 
extracts.— A. Commercially there is no difference, although there is a difference in 
preparing the stock. 

Q. (By Mr. Lit('HMan.) You have stated, if 1 understood correctly, that since the 
consolidation in your associa tion you have an increase both in the number of people 
employed and in the amount of wages paid. Am I right in that?— A. Yes. When 
the company was inaugurated we were paying out in wages at the rate of $109,696.18 
per week, and we are now paying $141,9^.86 per week. l)uring that period the aver- 
age rate of wages was increased 10 ]mr cent. The average number of operatives 
employed was 15,300, and we now employ 17,108. 

Q. Was this increase due to any superior methods on the part of your combination 
or due to the natural demand by reason of better times generally throughout the 
country ?— A. 1 think it is the result of the combination being able to command 
business through reduced cost of manufacture. 

Q. Has the association under the combination been generally satisfactory thus 
far?— A. Yes; surprisingly so, we think. 

Q. Has the return on the capital been satisfactory?— A. I think, considering the 
times, that returns are fairly satisfactory. 

(Teatimony closed.) 
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Boston, Mass., February IK), 1901, 

TE8TIK0HT OP KB. JOHH HOPEWELL, 

Manufacturer, pluehee. 

The snbcommission met in the rooms of the Home Market Club at 2.08 p. ra., Mr. 
Clarke presiding; at which time Mr. .John Hopewell was introduced as a witness, 
and, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkr.) Please give your name and address.—A. John Hopewell; 
No. 129 Washington street. Boston, Mass. 

Q. Are you treasurer of tne Sanford Mills!— A. Not at present. I turned that office 
over to my brother two years ago on account of poor health. 

Q. You are a member of the firm of L. C. Chase & Co. !— A. I auj. 

Q. Which sells the goods produced by the Sanford Mills, and also some others!— 
A. Quite a nnrnber of otiiers. 

Q. We have asked you to come before us chiefly to tell us about the development 
of the plush industry.— A. I did not know, of course, the lino of investigation you are 
pursuing or what you desired to know. 1 shall be very glad to tell anything that I 
can that will be of interest to you and that will not be of detriment to the corpora- 
tion I represent. I was for years treasurer of the Sanford Mills, but owing to poor 
health and desiring to be relieved of my many duties, 1 turned over the duties of 
treasurer to my brother ; but of course have continued my connection as senior partner 
in the firm of L. C. Chase Co., with which house I have been connected for 33 years. 

I got some data together last week, and this morning after my return from the mills 
I dictated to our stenographer a general outline of the establishing of this industry 
in mohair plush in America, which I shall bo very glad to read to you, and if there 
is any other information you desire which I can give that does not expose any secrets, 
I sliall be v»‘ry glad to give that too. 

Q. All right; you wifi please proceed in your own way.— A. This, of course, you 
understand, is necessarily incomplete, us it was hastily taken from data and put 
together, and I have had a chance to read it over but once since my dictation this 
morning. The witness read as follows: 

Previous to 1883 all mohair car and furniture plushes were imported from Ger- 
many and France, made on hand looms from mohair spun in Bradford, England. In 
December, 1881, the Goodall Brothers, Louis B. and George B., of Hanford, Me., 
commenced experimenting, with a view to mauuufacturing mohair plushes on a 
power loom, something which had never been accomplished up to that time. To the 
liest of our knowledge two previous attempts had been made in this line in America, 
both of which had proved utter failures, and we are told two small fortunes were 
lost in an endeavor to establish the industry here. 

The first loom was a failure, and the second loom was nearly as bad; at the end 
of the year 1882 they had made a loom which was much nearer perfect, and at that 
time the firm of L. C. Chase <& Co. joined forces with them and took the sale of the 
goods. 

Ill the spring of 1883 wo placed on the market what was known as crushed fur- 
niture plush, but the face of this plush was not sufficiently good to answer for what 
is known as high pile and low pile car or plain plush. 

1 believe we were the first ones in America to place these goods on the market. 
If you are familiar with it, you know that in the years which 1 mention there was a 
large quantity of this mohair plush used, but I may say here that from 1887 up to 
1892 there was an enormous amount of this mohair plush made by such houses as 
ours, the Sanford Mills, and Dobson of Philadelphia and Titigue of Connecticut, 
and other small concerns in Philadelphia. But about 1892 the sale of that fabric 
went out of date for furniture, and Dobson and Tingue gave up entirely, and all the 
little fellows in Philadelphia in 1892 or 11^3 ceased to make it. Virtually the prod- 
uct went out of use. 

In the last 2 or 3 years there has been a small revival of it, but not to any great 
extent. The plushes we make now are all car plushes, jacquard pattern, high pile 
and low pile, except a limited amount of crush^ plush. 

There was on the market at that time an embossed plush; all sorts of designs and 
figures embossed in the plush through hot embossing machines, and it made beauti- 
ful patterns. When well done, the figures remained for a long time, but when imper- 
fectly done, the air and atmosphere would affect it so it would come out, and the 
figures would disappear in use. That has not been used for 10 years at least; none 
of that goods has been on the market. 

The imperfection^ were so great that the plush had to be crushed or embossed 
in order to make it marketable, and it was not until the summer of 1884 that we 
were able to place upon the market mohair plnsh satisfactory to the demands of the 
Amu^oan oonsomer. 
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After the consolidation of the Goodull brothers with the Sanford Mills, they 
started with 25 looms. The strongest incentive for the Goodall Brothers euterine 
the market with mohair i^lush was the fact that from the best figures they could 
compile as to estimate of cost of manufacture, there was at least a dollar a yard 
profit to the American manufacturer who could successfully make jdash in competi- 
tion with foreign manufacturers. 

As soon as Sanford MiJis, through their representatives L. C. Chase & Co. 
entered the market in competition with the Gorman and French manufacturers, 
quot.'itioiis from these foreign makers commenced to decline, and while there was 
littie or no change in the cost of mohair for the next four years, the reduction in 
price to the American Jobber was very great, averaging from 10 to 20 cents per yard, 
or from 10 to 25 per cent each year. Daring these years 1SK5, 1880, and 1887 the cost 
of mohair was 48, 46, and 45 cents, respectively, so that tlie reduction in price by 
the foreign manufacturers was caused purely and simply by competition felt from 
the American manufacturers. They even made the claim that they would drive us 
out of the business, as had been done before, and at the end of the three years we 
seriously felt that they might make good their jiroinise. but in the following spring 
of 1887, if we remember eoiTectly, when wo went to New York to <[Uoto prices on 
these goods, we learned our comjietitors \vere there, but had declined to reduce their 
priecs any further. 1 immediately telegraphed rny partners that if there was any 
prolit hdt we could Lope to hold the held. 

1 will say this was a very severe struggle for the three ye.ars. The year previous 
t<» this, or about that time, D. Goff & Sons, of i’awtucket, R. I., had also adopted 
power looms, and they <‘amo into the market. So we had not only the competition 
of the German and Frencli, but severe eonipetition of our own. So that the whole 
tendency with the limited consumption was to a survival of the fittest or who could 
Kdain tbi; market. 

Of course (luring those three' years from 1884 to 1887 wo had constantly experi- 
mented, improving our lojiiis, and reducing theco.st of manufacture, and we found a 
little margin left after the lowest prices our comi'etitois had made. 

At that time there was (juite ji nigh tariff on the goods, which should have been 
enough to jnotcet us against foreign competition, but one of the disadvantages in 
establishing a new industry of this Uiud is that the best experts can not tell within 
10 to 15 ^er eeutof the value* of plush, and the custom-house aiipraisers will ackiiowl- 
edge their inability to come closer than that. I have in ni> overcoat some state- 
meutsfroin 6 or 8 importers as to how closely they could tell the value of plush. 
While 1 or 2 said within 5 to 7 per cent, most of them said from 10 to 15 per cent, 
and the appraisers say from 10 to 15 per cent is as close as they can estimate it. I 
know from long experieuce that from 15 to 20 percent would be nearer. When a 
man attempts to tell >on the value of jdush by putting it behind his back and feel- 
ing of it, as they iittempt to do, it is evident it is a poor and w(^ak way to tell the value 
of the goods. Tlie softness and texfure is an indication, but the number of picks 
and height of the pile and many other things that enter into the composition do not 
appear from feeling. I could tell yon a lot of very interesting things on that line 
that we have to couteud with. 

In addition to this the German and French niauufactiirers wore disposi^d to make 
America their dumping ground for the surplus product which they were accumulat- 
ing after losing the Aim^ricau market. And that was a very hard thing to fight 
against. Of course, naturally we had to sei^ what was in the market and contend 
with it. We brought evidence to the atteution of the custoni-hoiise officials that the 
undervaluation was going on in New York. It started in Fhiiadelphia. Then we 
imported it at Boston, and finally imported it into Portland, and we proved to the 
officers that the material had been grosely undervalued; and all those things were 
hard to compete with in the first years of our manufacture of these goods. 1 say 
here: 

(Heading.) In addition to what the Sanford mills had done, D. Goff & Sons, of 
Pawtucket, had been experimenting on power looms for manufacturing mohair 
plushes, aud they eaino into the market, if we remember correctly, with a line of 

S lushes in 1884, so that between foreign competition aud American competition the 
andsome profits and great rewards anticipated, when we started into this busiueBs, 
soon vanished, and we were forced into close competition. 

The nrioe to the American consumer declined nearly, if not ouite, $1 a yard, 
while tne cost ol the raw material remained the same, and altbougn foreign plushes 
Have not been imported into this country to any extent for 8 or 10 years, the 
price to the American consumer has not advanced except in one case, in sympathy 
with an excessive advance in mohair for 1 or 2 years, but has generally tended 
toward a reduction, until we think it safe to say that the American consumer is 
pnrohasing plush to-day 83^ per cent lower than he could Jbave purchased the 
same plu^ had it not been for the iutrodactiou of the manufacture of these 
goods In America. 
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And 1 might say hero that after the McKinley hill patised, the Maesachnsetts Mo- 
hair PloBh Company of Lowell wa^ (established, and it became another strong com- 
petitor, BO that we have had strong competitors on this line of mohair plashes since 
the McKinley bill became a law. 

We are informed that within the last 3 years the larger German manafactnrers 
have lieen using power looms similar to ours, but the wages paid there are very 
much lower. The last information we had in relation to this was that weavers were 
making A*om $5 to $7 per week, while onr weavers make from $9 to $10 perveek, 
averaging at least $9.50 per week. When I was in Germany, 6 years ago, liand 
weavers of mohair plush were then making 50 cents a day, against $1.50 per day 
earned by onr power-loom weavers. We now employ in our plush industry 400 
hands. 

The manufacture of mohair plushes in America has not only been a great advau- 
t^e to American consumers in the decreased cost of the goods, but has also estab- 
lisned a new industry here— that of breeding and raising Angora goats, fur the Oei'ce 
of which the American farmers obtain from 20 to 25 cents per pound, varying in 
grade and quality | and the raising of these goats has increased very fast in the last 
few years in Calilornia, Oregon, and some of the Territories, and has lately spread 
into J’exas. Within two years there has been a flock of 600 of those goats brought 
to Framingham in this State. They seem to bo doing well, the breeder claiming 
that in a lew years the Vermont and New Hampshire fanners can add a very haiiu- 
Bome income to their farms by breeding and raising Angora goats, wliose fleece is 
proHtahlc, and whose meat is— especially in the kid — (|uite as desirable as lamb. 

After the enactment of the McKinley bill the Massachusetts Mohair Plush Oom- 

S any was established, making three mauiilacturers of plain car or furniture plnsh. 

airing the .\ears from 1887 to 1892 there were a great many small and several very 
large manufacturers of embossed and crushed plusbos, all of which has now gone 
out of use. 

The Goodall llrothers formed a copartnership on October 1, 1881. We had experi- 
mented quite a long time before this and felt sure of our ground before forming this 
copartnership, but after getting the tirst loom built we found it was not a sucoess; 
neither was the second, but the third was such a groat improvement over the others 
we ordered 25 of them. On July 28, 1883, we sold our lirst piece of regular or perfect 
mohair plush. 

From that time on we kept improving the looms and the plush, un to August 11, 
1884, when decided to enlarge our plant, and at that time formed a corporation 
under the name of the Goodall Manufacturing Company, which was afterwards con- 
solidated with the Sanford Mills Corporation on April 6, 1885. 

At present our weavers average $9 to $10 a week, and the spinners (girls) from $5 
to $8 weekly, according to the number of spiudlos they tend. 

Q. (HyMr. Clahkk.) About how many Aueora goats are there in the country 
now ; do you know f— A. 1 do not know ; they nave increased very fast the last five 
years. 

Q. Do you manufacture carriage robes from mohair?— A. Very few; mostly from 
wool and cattle hair. There is some mohair used in the fine lines. 1 would say we 
do manufacture high-priced goods, from $5 to $15, but there is not much demand for 
those. The carriage-robe industry was established here by Mr. Thomas Nelson and 
Goodall Brothers. 

Q. Are anything but plushes and carriage robes manufactnrod at the Sanford 
Mills?— A. Yes; we make horse blankets of all kinds aud some army blankets. 

Q. Do you also have other mills?— A. We have mills in Troy, N. 11., for manufac- 
turing cheap horse blankets and linings for cheap coats. We manufacture now cheap 
coats, shoddy linings; we also munufacturo ducks and drills at Heading, Mass. 

Q. What 18 the material that enters into those articles?— A. Cotton and rubber, 
and into every kindred manufacture. 

Q. What use is made of that?— A. That is used for aprons for carriages and for 
covering the tops of cheap buggies and for the curtains on the sides. 

Q The rubber is put on as a coating?— A. Pat on as a coating. 

Is the business of these several lines of manofactnre profitable now?— A. It has 
been for the last 3 years. 

(^. Had It been depressed before?— A. Very mneh. Under the so-called Wilson- 
Gorman bill our basiness ran down from about $2,000,000 to about $1,150,000. 

Q. Was that because the duties were inadequate on the foreign goods which com- 
peted directly with yours, or was it because of the general depression of the mar- 
ket?— A. More largely on account of the general depression of the market, although 
it was trne that at that time there was an importation of foreign robes and quite a 
little importation of plushes for one or two years. That interfered qnite a little on 
the plasbes for a year or two; not so seriously on the robes. 

Q. Is the tariff satisfactory to your industry now?- A. Quite. 

Q. Hasihere been any advance in prices on account of the advance in duties f— A. 
On the o&trary, there has been a decrease in prices on aoconnt of the competition. 
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The McKinley bill stimnlated prodnction. There are moore looms iu the country 
making mohair plush to-day than can be run and the product of which can be sold. 

Q. It simply makes the difference that the manufacture is carried on in this country 
instead of abroad f—A. Yes. 

Q. Which would you rather have, domestic or foreign competition f—A. It is pretty 
hard in either case, but 1 think I would rather have domestic. 

Q. Why?— A. The principal reason is that we are on an even keel here, and the 
expenses of manufacturing are substantially the same with American competition. 
On the other side they have very much cheaper labor. And the (question of under- 
valuation has been a very serious question with us; also the question of their selling 
their goods. As a rule, they get very good prices for their products abroad, but for 
their surplus they usti America as a dumping ground, regardless of cost, which is a 
practice we can not successfully compete with. For instance, if a mill had a large 
product and it could sell three-riuarters of it at a profit, or two-thirds of it even at a 
iuir proiit, and keep running, and then should sell a third at cost or a trifie less, it 
would make good money, whereas if the owners ran their mill at half or two-thirds 
they could not make it. 

Q. Do you export any goods?— A. Very few. We exported some horse blankets 
this past year for the Transvaal war, simply beca\isethe English Government had to 
have tliem at a certain time and they could not possibly get them elsewhere. We 
made them on that ground. We have furnished a oar constructed for the Mikado of 
Japan with our plushes. That is about the extent of onr exportation. 

Q. You have had experience with several revisions of the tarifi' laws of the coun- 
try ?— A. Yes. 

(y What is your conclusion from your experience as to the effect that a general 
revision has upon the industries of the country?— A. Oh, it has a terrific effect. 
The very idea of suggesting a change of the tariff is something that frightens any- 
body, because it is the unknown that frightens most. That very matter was brought 
up last night by Mr. Arnold and Mr. Sanford— the fear that something would take 
ptac(!. The consequence is always discounted in advance. So far as our industry 
goes it would ho a very serious matter, and it often is serious because it is the 
unknown that you have most to fear. 

Q. Do you know of any glaring defects in the existing tariff, or any great economic 
changes by way of machinery, or the consolidation of companies, or anything of that 
sort which would lead you to conclude that the tariff ought to be revised now?— A. 
No ; 1 liavo not any knowledge of that kind. 1 have about all 1 can do to attend to 
my own business and keep that on a paying basis, without going into the economic 
questions of others. 

Q. Is it your experience that even when duties are satisfactory in one industry, if 
they become for any reason grossly inadequate or unequal in some other industry 
the efi'ect of that is more or less diffused, so that other industries suffer from it?— A. 
Oh, that is the natural consequence everywhere. For instance, when the steel busi- 
ness is good, and all hands are employed, general husiness is good and everyone 
participates in it. But if there is a failure of crops or of the iron business, or if any 
of those largo industries become crippled, depression gets in the air and everybody 
anticipates something bad is going to happen. The result is a terribly demoralizing 
efi'ect oil busiuess. 8o far as the duty goes I do not think it cuts as much ice, in the 
slang phrase. We are anticipating it. For instance, 1 had occasion to com])ileBome 
figui't's recently for the Massachusetts State authorities, and I was simply surprised 
at the enormous amount of exports, and among other things I found that in 1891 or 
1892 we exported $400,000 worth of bouts and shoes, notwithstanding the duty was 
put, 1 thiiiK, in the McKinley bill on hides, and it was done justly, because they had 
been free for a great many years. In 1899 or 1900 we had exported $4,000,000 worth 
of boots and shoes. This showed that the duty on leather was not very crippling, or 
that at least it had not made it impossible to export boots and shoes. 

Q. Do you consider that the duties now on anything with which you are familiar 
stand iu the way of getting export trade?— A. No; I do not; that is to say, not equita- 
ble du ties. The vast improvements that have taken place and are constantly taking 
place ill maoliinerv iu this country and the increased produotiveuessof the American 
opera toi'S under toe favorable conditions in which they live have a great deal to do, 
in my opinion, with making it possi ble for ns to export goods. For instance, to give 
yon tui illustration; Once when 1 was in Crefeldt, Germany- not the last time, but 
once when 1 was looking into the vast industries there and the wages paid— with the 
asHlstauce of our consul I visited some of the bouses. I would say in connection with 
this that there is one thing that enters more largely, perhaps more than all the others 
may, into this plush business : The French and German manufacturers had no plants 
whatever; they bought their yams in Bradford ; they weighed them out to weavers— 
hand-loom weavers ; the weavers carrietl the yarns home and brought back the plush 
manufactured flrom the vam ; they turned those goods over to the dyer and finisher, 
who brought them back finished; so that the so-called manufacturer^ seller of 
goods had no expense whatever for plants, while we have got hundreds of thousands 
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of dollars locked ttp in plants. That was trne in many lines of industry at that 
time—eilks and all that sort of thing; it was tme then, and it is true to-day to a 
very large extent. 

Q. Is that an economical way of mannfaotnringf->A. It would not be here; I 
donbt as to whether it is there. 

Q. Is not the factory system ns a whole, witli the splendid organization that 
Americans have brought to so high a degree of perfection, better and more pro- 
ductive and really less expensive f— A. As a whole, 1 think it is. I did not complete 
my statement, however. One of these places I visited at noon, and the family was 
taking dinner. This weaver was an expert and was weaving jacouard patterns on 
silk. His family consisted of the man and his wife aud 3 or 4 cnildren, nnd they 
had 3 rooms. In the living room the loom was set up, and took at least a third 
of it. The older girls wound the bobbins, attended the spinning and the bobbins, 
etc., and I think the mother helped also. Their meal consisted of German brown 
bread and molasses and water. Now, our operatives would not do much work on 
brown bread and water for dinner, and 1 do not think it is the best thing in the 
world for any workingman to do a day’s work on. I remarked to the consul that I 
thought that was pretty hard fare for dinner. He replied that the German brown 
bread contained great nutriment. I told him I thought it was exceedingly fortu- 
nate for the operatives that it did, as they did not seem to have anything else. 

Q. Do you know of any country in the world where the working people are so 
well paid, so well housed, so well fed, and so well clothed as they arc in America f— 
A. 1 do not think there is any spot on earth that bears any comparison to this 
country. 

Q. Suppose wc were to repeal our protective duties and have only revenue duties; 
what do you think would be the ett'ect on the wages and living of the working 
people in this country?— A. In answer to that inquiry 1 should make this genend 
remark : That as manufacturers— and I have said this before— as manufacturers, if we 
could have snflicient duties, first, to meet the difterence in the plant, tlie difference 
in interest, and the difference in wages, and then have free raw material, in time we 
could adjust ourselves to compete w'ith any nation in the w-orhl ; but for 4 or o years, 
while we were adjusting ourselves to those conditions, the conditions here would be 
terrific. The wages would necessarily go down substantially to the wages of our 
foreign competitors ; the consuming capacity of the American people would be cut 
off very much. In other words, as I have stated a great many times, if we Iiad 
20,000,000 wage-earners— I believe that is about where they put the number— and 
they were earning $l a day, their consuming capacity would be $20,000,000 of manu- 
factured products or the products of farms or whatever else. If those people got 
$1..')0 a day their consuming capacity would be $30,000,000 a day. Ninety per cent 
probably of all the wages paid goes into the consumption and purchase ot things. 
If they got $2 a day their consuming capacity would be $40,000,000, which would 
make every machine in America bum from start to finish; whereas at $1 a day half 
the machinery in America would stop. As a manufacturer I do not feel that wages 
enter into this much. I shonld rather pay $2 a day than $1 for all operatives, 
providing our competitors paid the same, because the more aud the larger the 
wages of your operatives the larger the consuming capacity of your operatives. 
They get educated very fast to want more; in fact, they want a little more and a 
little faster than their wages increase all the time, and the two-dollar man wants 
a groat deal more than the dollar man. I think the two-dollar man wants two dol- 
lars and a half’s worth, whereas the dollar man wants about one dollar aud a quarter’s 
worth. The consuming capacity of the people is a great thing for American manu- 
facturers. One great reason why this country is the best market in the world is 
that we consume more per man, woman, and child than any other conn try in the 
world. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Was your company the pioneer in the manufacture of 
this class of goods f— A. Yes. 

Q. What was the price of the lino of goods that yon are manufacturing at the time 
yon began business?— A. A yard or per piece? 

Q. Better put it in a different way. What is the percentage of difference between 
now and then?— A. I could not give you that information. I should say that the 
percentage— for qualities, of conrso— has changed quite a good deal ; I should say 
that the average price of the goods to-day is from 3^ to 40 per cent less— more than 
that — maybe nearly 50 per cent less than it was when we started in 1884. Pi'ioes 
declined outrageously, and then, as soon as they came into competition with ns, the 
large prices we anticipated got away so rapidly we did not quite understand it. 

Q. When you began business was there an effort to put down the price?— A. An 
effort to put down the price? 

Q. Did your foreign competitors put down the price on yonf— A. They put down 
the prioe right at once. The first year after we started they mode two redactions, 
makmg a total redoction of 20 cents the first year. 
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Q. Can yon Btate anont the amount of capital that is now invested in mannfaotnr- 
ing in yonr class of goodie in this country f^A. No; 1 can not. I can make a guess; I 
should say there is a million dollars. 

Q. Have you any idea how many hands you personally employ?— A. Well, we have 
from 375 to 400; I should say that the other manufacturers have 300 more. I am 
not familiar with their business. 1 could not say. 

Q. 1 understood yon to say that the quality of the goods w'as changing. Is that 
through style that the quality of the goods changes?— A. Ves; it changes. What 
we (;all certain grades are staple— A, B, C, and D. We have not changed those 
qualities for 5 years. We are making others. 

Q. Has this percentage of fall in price affected the quality of the goods?— A. It 
has. Ob, no ; not in certain standards. For instance, we have certain grades which 
are our standard car plushes and certain grades which are our standard furniture 
plushes. We make a change in these to those who want a speciiio thing. But I 
think the secret of our success is that we have kept our standard grades at one price, 
and people that compete with us have to boat us. The dealers say, ^'It is Chase’s 
goods; Chase’s are tue standard goods;” and, of course, if they compete they have 
got to beat Chase’s. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Your factories are located herein New England?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. And from the figures you have given of the number of help employed 1 should 
judge you make iiO per cent of the goods produced in your line?- A. Oh yes, we 
make more than that proportion; I should say it is 75 per cent. We have made 
some radical changes in the mills. In fact, in one year or two years one of our com- 
petitors went out entirely, the prices were so close, and within a year from the 
enactment of the McKinley bill one of our competitors quit entirely — did not man- 
ufacture for a year. 

Q. Is the manufacture of plushes similar to the manufacture of velvet?— A. Very 
similar; they are woven on wires. 

Q. Woven on wire and cut in?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have yon touched on the ({uestion of wages of employees?— A. Yes; we have. 
They earn from $8.50 to $10 a week ; I think a fair average would be $9.50 a week . 

Q. How will those wages compare with wages in the same line of work in foreign 
countries f— A. We got a ])arty to look into that question 2 years ago and report to 
us Just what they wore, and paid him for bis services, and his report was that power 
looms were getting from $5 to $7 a week in Europe, uu average of about $6 a week 
against $9.50 or $10 here. 

Q. As to the productiveness of the two men, are they different?— No; they are 
about c<{ual; equal to men and women in our own department. 

Q. What would ho the comparative quantity of production of the 2 workmen? — 
A. That 1 have no means of knowing, because 1 know no more about the speed of the 
looms than you do. A loom may be speeded at 150 picks or at 90. There are looms 
in this part of the country spt eiled at 140 picks. 

Q, 'I'he claim is made that, by reason of the greater speed of the workmen and 
tlie pi'oductiveuess of labor, the American actually works at a speed greater than 
the foreign workman ?— A. That is not true where macbiiiory is employed. 1 do 
think, if you take an Amoricau carpenter, and you take a man of that class abroad, 
the productiveness here is very much more tliaii it is there; but where you take the 
question of the speeding of the loom and the siieediug of the spinning machinery 
and the speeding of anything of that kind, that is not true, because it is a question 
of how you speed your machinery; and if they are speeded substantially alike the 
result must he the same. For instance, we have some new npiniiing machines that 
have just been imported from England- the finest thing made in the world ; nothing 
in America so fine— and the productiveness of that loom in England and the pro- 
ductiveness of that loom here would be the same; no question about it. 

Q. How many men attend that loom in this country?— A. Only one. 

Q. That number could not have been increased in the foreign country?— A. No. 

Q. I am asking these questions to meet the suggestion that is always made from 
those who advocate a reduction of the tariff that after all the American laborer is 
not paid any l»etter than the foreign laborer when the amount of production is taken 
into consideration.— A. 7'b6re is no question that there is in many lines of hiiBlness 
a difference iu the amount of productiveness between foreign and American labor; 
hut in our line that is uot true iu anything like the proportion stated, and in machin- 
ery 1 do not believe we have any great advantage; it is simply, as I said before, the 
speeding of the machine. 

Q. Has there been any increase in the wages paiu to your employees within the 
last 3 or 4 yean?— A. Oh, yes; we raised our wages last year or the year before 10 or 
15 per cent. 

Q. Now, on what basis was the raise made?— A. We made a redaction of 5 percent 
after the Wilson hill went into effect, and my impression is we put back 10 or 15. 
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There if no oertein cleaa ; the wage ie raised to a certain class, 10 per cent, and then 
the others are adjusted according to the ability of the workman. 

Q. So that compared with the period fh)m 1894 to 1897 there has been an advance 
of horn 10 to 16 w cent7->A. Quite a little advance, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Ton speak of the labor in which machinery is not used. 
What class of labor is that mostly f— A. I should say that of carpenters and black- 
smiths and all classes of unskilled labor. Carpenters are skilled labor, but 1 would 
speak more particularly of labor where It is done by the hands. For instance, as an 
illustration, we had a store to fix over in London, and we tried an experiment in 
foreign business that has not been very successful. My son, who is rather an impul- 
sive sort of a chap, had a carpenter to make a change in the store, and he got so dis- 
gusted that we could hardly live with him before the change was made. Tne change 
that ought to have been made in 3 days, and would have been made here in 3 days, 
took about 8 or 10 days. The carpenters came in before breakfast and would go OUt 
for breakfast,* at 10 o'clock they lunclied and had their tea; at 12 o'clock they had 
their dinner; at 3 o'clock another tea, and between the lunches and the dinner, etc., 
and the loafing around, they did not get in very much work. 

Q. DoestheforeignlaboroompetewiththatcJassof labor in this country t— A. Ton 
mean the importedf 

Q. No, that class of labor that goes into homes.— A. No, not at all. 

Q. It does not come into competition f— A. Not a particle, not a particle. I think 
the Germans have made much more rapid advance in textiles and in all kinds of 
manufacture than in any other foreign country. There are textile schools there, and 
1 visited several of them, which are simply as near perfection as it is possible to be. 
I think the great weakness in America has been that we have not followed thehr Ikie 
of textile schools, and if Germany goes on and advances as fast as it has advanced 
in the last 10 or 15 years, and England and France do not take after them, they will 
find that Germany will outrank them both. 1 think Germany is making more rapid 
strides to-day than any foreign country. 

I think we have waked up in the last five years to the Importance of these schools. 
I think we were very much behind previous to that time. Of course you may edu- 
cate one man and he may be very good for one thing and useless for another. The 
trouble has been that in our manufactures we take these men and use them any- 
where. Now, the sharp competition is coming on and using these men in special 
lines. The tendency is in all lines to look for brains. That is the cheapest thing a 
man can buy, no matter what he pays for it; all are looking for men with brains. 
The men find what they like best and what they are best adapted to and they 
become experts in that particular line; and you take one man in that particular 
factory and he is a whole team. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you given any thought to the matter of snpplement- 
i^ common-school education with tochnical education of that kind! — A. 1 have. 
'We have a most excellent school of that kind in Cambridge, known os the Manual 
Training School. The boys come out of that school very proficient. 1 know one 
manufacturer who has a standing order with that school to send him all the blight 
boys they can, and he gets them just as fast as he can and puts them in, and 1 think 
that will be done quite generally. 

Q. You think the immediate future, then, is going to demand in all lines of 
mechanics brains and skilled laborf— A. Specialists in their line. 

Mr. Clarkb. Do you think of any further statement yourself, Mr. Hopewell! 

The WiTNRSS. No. I would just like to say one thing for publication in relation 
to the industry 1 am connected with. Mr. Harris asked me if we were the origina- 
tors or pioneers in this line. I will say that our house has been the pioneer in every 
line we have touched but one. Mr. Thomas Goodali came over here from abroad 
with $150, from Yorkshire. He began in Troy, N. H., to make what is known as the 
Troy horse blanket. He manufactured in this country the first horse blanket ever 
manufactured— out it out, shaped it up, and sent it out— the first one. Previous to 
that time the goods were manufactured, sent to the saddler, cut out, bound, and 
made up, and, of course, it became a high-priced blanket and high-priced goods. 
Now, Mr. Goodali made for the massee, and made a cheap blanket wnich at that time 
sold for $2.60; but by making it ready to put on the horse, he made up, perhaps, 500 
bales. Iliere have been sold in this country over 30,000 bales in one year of those 
goods, and they have been sold down as low as 55 cents; not as go^ a blanket, 
not nearly: but simply by the force of competition the price of them to-day is only 
87 cents. I remember when 1 used to sell them myself on the road, and finally 1 
would go in to a man and say : ** How many bales will yon have t " I would, perhaps, 
put down 25 bales. Now, that blanket Is in the market to-day and Mr. Thomas 
Go^aU is the pioneer in that line. He was the originator, with Bfr. Chase, in estab- 
lishing the lap robes. He was the original man to make lap robes in this country, 
and it was quite a straggle for a time. Goodali A Sons were the original manufiso- 
toren of mohair plush In this oountiy. So that the Goodali blood has been quite 
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original in this manufacture. And the Ooodidl Brothers are now interested in msk- 
i^ alpaca coat linings. I do not think they were the original parties, hut they were 
ofa very active temperament, and Mr. Goodall and his sons have done more than any- 
bo^, perhaps, in those linos. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Boston, Mass., February 1901, 

TESTIMOKY OF MR. CHARLES L. LOVERING. 

Treasurer of the Merrimao Mills. 

The snbcommission being in session in the rooms of the Home Market Club, Mr. 
Clarke presijling, at 3 o’clock p. m. Mr. Charles L, Lovering, of Boston, treasurer 
of the Merrimao and other mills, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly 
sworn, testified as follows : 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-office arldress.—A. Charles 
L. Lovering; Taunton is my voting place and Boston my living place; post-office 
box 2344, Boston. 

Q. Please slate your official relation to manufacturing companies.— A. I am treas- 
urer of several corporations. 

Q. Name them or some of them.— A. Yea; of the Massachusetts Cotton Mills, of 
Lowell ; the Merrimac Manufacturing Company, of Lowell ; the Massachusetts, in 
Georgetown, Oa. ; the Merrimac Manufacturing Company, at Huntsville, Ala. The 
Alabama concern is not a separate corporation ; it is a part of the northern mills; it 
is a property I am not particularly familiar with. 

Q. Any other mill in Massachusetts except at Lowell? — A. lam treasurer of the 
Whittington Manufacturing Company, at Taunton, but it so happens that my 
brother does most of the work. He is the assistant treasurer and does whatever 
has to be done there except when we want a little money or cotton. 

Q. Are all these mills engaged in manufacturing cotton goods?— A. Entirely. 

Q. Do you manufacture aiijr linens?— A. None; I believe there is a little linen 
work going on. We were making it up; it is not of account. In fact I am selling 
what little yarn I found. 

Q. Are you able to state the amount of capital of these several companies? — A, 
Yes; the capital of the Massachusetts Cotton Mills, in Lowell, is $1,800,000; of the 
Merrimac, $2,750,000; of the Massachusetts Mills, in Georgia, $1,000,000; of the 
Whittington, $800,000. 

Q. How many spindles and looms are employed in these several mills?— A. The 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills, at Lowell, have 126,000 spindles and 4,100 looms; the 
Merrimac Manufacturing Company, at Lowell, has 144,000 spindles and 4,300 looms, 
about. We are in process of breaking up some, and we do not know where it will 
land. The Massachusetts Mills, in Georgia, have 51,624 spindles and 1,726 looms. 
The Huntsville Mill has 25,000 spindles and 848 looms. The Whittington Manufac- 
turing Company has 48,000 spindles and 1,680 looms. There may be a loom or two 
out of the way; 1 do not know, as we are breaking up looms and adding all the 
time. 

Q. If you have no objections, will you state the number of employees in these 
several mills!— A. I will state it to you as nearly as I can. In the Massachusetts 
mills there are about 2,200 on the pay roll ; at the Merrimac there are about 2,400; at 
the Massachusetts mills in Georgia there are 1,000 — either one way or the other, it 
varies from nine hundred and something to ten hundred and something. At the 
Huntsville mill I believe there are 425; at the Whittington mill I believe there are 
1 , 200 . 

Q. How long have these several mills been established ?— A. The Merrimac Manu- 
facturing Company was chartered in 1822. The Massachusetts cotton mills in Lowell 
wore chartered in 1839. The Massachusetts mills in Georgia wore chartered in 1894, 
The Huntsville mill is not a chartered mill: it is a part of the Northern property 
and has no separate corporate existence. Tne Whittington mill is very old— not old 
as a corporation, but as a mill. It grew out of an old corporation that was estab- 
lished in 1833, bnt it was chartered os the Whittington Manufacturing Company in 
its present form in 1883. 

Q. Are all of these cloth mills?— A. Entirely. 

Q. Are you able to spin in these mills all the yam that yon consume f— A. Yes. 
There are times that the product at Whittington is so changed on to a fanoy nrder 
that we can not get our carding and spinning around in time and we have to find 
some; bnt we consume there from 200,000 pounds to 500,000 pounds a year. 
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Q. What was the objeo^ if yoa have no objection to Btatinff^ of the Maeeaohnsetta 
corporation and the Merrimao corporation in bnildinff millaln the South f— A. Ilie 
MaBsachnaetts miils at Lowell, as yon know by the daroof incorporation, were char< 
tered and originally built to make goods for export from coarse yarns. It got along 
to a point, soon after I became treasurer of the mill in 1890, that 1 was forced to rec* 
ognize that we could not make goods in Lowell and export them at a nrodt. In fact, 
we could not get cost at times. We have a great many very valuable trade<marks, 
and I wish to preserve them. I therefore went to my people for the privilege of 
building a mill in the South, and they were willing to do so if 1 was willing to inoor- 
]>orate it under Massachusetts laws. Most of our goods in the South are manufac- 
tured for export. 

Q. Where is the principal market for those goods?— A. The principal market at 
the moment is in South America and in Africa. We are somewhat handioap])ed on 
account of the present troubles in China. We exported very large amounts to China, 
but they are so shut up now that the [leople will not buy the goods. When the 
Chinese war broke out we had orders on hand for possibly »,000 bales or oases of 
.flannels, of plain drills, and sheetings, and many of those goods we have only just 
succeeded in shipping out of the country. I believe we have shipped them very 
largely. 

Q. What kind of goods are they ?— A. The goods that were made at the Southern 
mills were a drill, and yard-wide sheeting, coarse, No. 12, 40 inches square, and Can- 
ton dannels that had never been made by us in the South. We made those in Lowell ; 
but when there was quite a boom a year and a half ago, then we had orders for about 
3,000 jtackages for China. 

Q. How do yon sell those goods in your foreign raarketsf— A. Generally, and in 
fact always, to the local Louses in New York who do business in foreign jdaces. For 
instance, as an illustration, William H. Grace & Co. do about all our South Ameri- 
can business. We sell to them direct, and they pay for their goods before the vessel 
leaves a port. 

Q. How do you market your goods in the domestic market ?~A. Through com- 
mission houses in Boston and New York. 

Q. Do you manufacture for stock or merely on the orders from the commission 
houses?— A. Wc manufacture a great many goods in stock; we keep our looms run- 
ning very largely on orders, and the orders aie taken by the oommissiou houses from 
these exporters. 

Q. Are any of the goods which you produce in Massachusetts exported?— A. Oh, 
yes, indeed; yes, we make all the denims here which we export; that is, the blue 
warp and white filling— that is, the drill. 

Q. Will you please give the variety of goods that you manufacture here in Massa- 
chusetts?— A. Wo make at the Massachusetts mills what are called shirtings firom 
co-irse yams, from 30 inches to 36 inches wide. We maiinfacture Canton nannels 
that weigh all the way from 5 yards to a pound to 12 ounces to a yard, and they are 
of various widths, accord iiig to the demand. Wo also manufacture denims that vary 
in weight from 9 ounces to a yard to 3 yards to a pound. That covers the goods that 
we make in the Massachusetts mills. 

Q. How is it in the Merrimac, the same?— A. Their goods are for printing. They 
are made of fine yarns and course yarns, but all for printing. 

Q. And you have a printing department?— A. Yes, certainly ; there are 21 machines 
for printing at the Merrimao. 

Q. Producing shirtings and calicoes?— A. Yes, and finer goods; goods that are 
napped, and goods that are finished in peculiar ways to give them a rich eifect. 

Q. Do you also manufacture there any toweling?— A. les, cotton toweling. 

<j. White pi(iue cloth ?— A. Not at present. We are not doing it now, 1 am thank- 
ful to say. We had so much to sell at a loss that we are glad to bo out of it. 

Q. Are there disadvantages in manufacturing goods for export in Lowell?— A. 
Yes; Lowell is rather handicapped for manufacturing goods for export. 

Q. What are the principal disadvantages?— A. A great deal of our power is 
obtained from steam, and the freight on coal is very high. Labor is high and hours 
are short iu this State. 

Q. What does coal cost delivered at your mills in Lowell?— A. At the moment we 
have a car in the yard that cost $4.25. 

Q. What does it cost delivered at your mills in Georgia and Alabama?— A. It costs 
$2, but you get a short ton down there, while the ton up here is the long ton. 

Q. Do you get anything at all any cheaper down there than here?— A. There is no 
advantage whatever iu the South on anything. I do not mean to say that we would 
not have an advantage once in a while, but on the whole we do not get auy advan- 
tage ora the Northern mill. 

Q. Is wre any advantage in the wages or hours of labor?- A. Tes. Wages are 
30 per cent less and the nours are 8 oours longer per week in Georgia than in 
Massaohusetts. 

376a— VOL 2 34 
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Q. To^nin gubstaDtially tbe same kind of maohinery there m here t— A. Exactly 

the same; made in the same place. 

Q. Is it speeded jnst as high f—A. We are not running it just as high. The looms 
are rnnning 10 picks less per minute than the Korthem looms. 

Q. How much smaller is the output per loom or operative than in these mills f— 
A. 1 have not figured that out. I can not answer it. I should say it was from 5 to 
10 per cent less, but 1 should not like to give that as an exact statement. 

Q. About what per cent loss are the wages!— A. About 30 per cent. 1 mean earn- 
ings per diem. Our price we pay for weaving a certain given length of 40 picks is 
a trine over half what we pav up here. 

Q. Is it that difiference in the price of fuel and the ditTerence in the rates of wages 
and the hours of labor which enable you to manufacture there for export!— A. That 
is practically all there is to it. Of course, the supplies that go into the construction 
of goods cost just as much in one place as in auotW. 

Q. In Sotith America and China you have to compete with similar goods from other 
countries!— A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What country chiefly !— A. England. 

Q. Is there any particular difterence in the quality of the goods which you -send 
there and the <pality of the goods they send?— A. 1 think the quality of the goods 
made by the mill 1 represent and other mills in this country is better. 

Q. In what respect?- A. I think they are made probably of better material, and 
they are absolutely free from what I call filling; that is, we never put any filling into 
the goods except what will carry the warp. 

Q. You never load with clay!— A. Ko; we have no conveniences for doing it; can 
not do it. I do not know of a Southern mill or Northern mill that exports goods to 
those countries that loads the goods as they do in England. Yet I am obliged to say 
there are very many nice goods made in England. 

^ Q. Are you able to give the finish?— A. We do not require tie finish on an ordi- 
nary sheeting or drill. All we do is to put it over the shears and brush it and put 
it up. 

Q. The wearing quality is superior to theirs!— A. I think so. 

Q. Have you any complaint to make of rates orclassiftmtions on the railroads or 
steamship lines!— A. I have no complaints. If I am treated like other people, I have 
nothing to say. We frequently run up against an overcharge and make a complaint 
and get the excess back again. I am all the time quarreling with Mr. Culp, who is 
traffic manager of the Southern Kail way in Washington. His railway goes to our 
properties in the South. My correspondence with hi to io very large. 

Q. Do you enjoy any special rates?— A. Not from anybody. 

Q. Do any other manufacturers!- A. I think not. 

Q. Has there been a difficulty in the busiuesB in the way of discriminations in 
favor of somebody who gets a private understanding!- A. I do not know of any. 
When I went into Georgia, Mr. William II. Baldwin, here ii town, wac then second 
vice-president of the Southern Railway, and be then agreed I should have Rome 
rates to the mill. That is, anything on the line should be delivered at Lindale, 
which is 4 miles from Rome, at the same price os delivered in Rome. Once in a while 
a man comes into tlieir employ who thinks he is possessed of more power than ho 
has and he puts on the thumbscrews and puts on the price, but he has to take them 
oS again. 

Q. Are you in any way hampered or embarrassed by the laws of the States where 
your mills are located! — A. No. 

Q. Have you any changes to suggest in any of the State or national laws!— A. No, 
I do not know of anything. If everybody is treated alike, and we are allowed to get 
along without any interference in business by some ragtag of somebody or other^ I 
do not propose to find any fault, and 1 have no occasion to do so. 1 think there are 
a groat many people who think they ought to have better rates and better treatment 
than others, but I do not see how they are going to get them in the long run. 

Q. As a general thing, is cotton manufacture profitable at the present time!— A. 
Not at the North. There is hardly anything at the moment that we can make any 
money out of, and it is looking very serious lor the Southern properties. 

Q. The mills of which you are treasurer are paying dividends, are they not!— A. 
Yea. We never pay above 3 per cent semiannually, but we have succeeded in doing 
that pretty well. 

Q. Is the busincBs better now than it has been in recent years f— A. Poorer— a 
great deal poorer. It was never poorer than it was three months ago. There appears 
to be no stable value for anything. 

Q. Compare the last 3 years with the previous 3 years.— A. I should say for 3 
vears back of the last 6 or 8 months business was better than for the 3 years back of 
that, if yoo will allow me to express myself in that way. 

Q. The prosperity of your business depends to a considerable degree on the general 
prosperity of the count^t- A. Very much so; but more particularly, 1 will say, the 
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mill maan^Mtnriiiff ooum nomben-M mo«t Southern mills do—is de^dent on t 
lQw>priG6d cotton to dispose of its prodnct. So many of them go ont of the ooantry 
and into countries where they know nothing abont the price of cotton, and tiiey 
think the price shonld be the same when cotton is 5 cents as when it is 10 oents^ 
They are unwilling to grant the advance put into cotton in the last few months. 
The finer yams are diflerently affected. 

Q. Is the present depression in the industry due in part to the high price of cot- 
tonf—A. I think so. 

Q. Is it mainly dne to that, do you think f— A. Yes; I rather think so myself. 

Q. How do you account for that high price of cotton f— A. Too small a supply and 
too big a demand for the last 18 months. The crop of last year, or rather of the 
year l^fore last, was about 11,000,000 bales, and this last year the crop was a little 
over 9,000,000 bales. Yon can not '^ke 2,000,000 bales out of the season’s crop for 
practically two seasons in succession and exnect the trade to go along on a low price* 

Q. Owing to competition you are not able to advance the price of the finished 
prc^uot enough to equalize that!— A. No; we can not do it; and besides, it is well 
Known the world over that a cotton fabric is more readily disposed of at a reason- 
ably low price than at anything like a high price. There is more demand for cotton 
at a low price than a high price. 

Q. In what form do you receive the cotton in your several mills, in sqnare or in 
round bales f— A. Mostlvthe square bales; but lost year I purchased for all the 
mills that I had to do with, I think 38,000 Amorican round bales— that is, the Amer- 
ican lap bale. 

Q. Is the cotton fiber in any way impaired by baling in the round form!— A. Not 
in the American cotton bale. 

Q. You consider that the preferable wayf— A. It is the ideal way to pack cotton. 

Q. Is it as^asily packed for transportation for cars and steamships f— A. You can 
put from 35 to 50 per cent more in any car or steamship than of the square packed 
bale— its density is so much greater. 

Q. And still there will be interstices between the bales!— A. I am just figuring on 
building a storage at Lowell— a very large one. I asked the agent of the mill to 
figure up and let me know what he wanted the floors and columns to be arranged 
for; what weight per square foot of flooring. The ordinary square packed bale 
would call for abont 100 pounds os we pack them, while the round bale is so dense 
they call for nearly 200 pounds per square foot. 

Q. Have you heard any complaint from shipowners or shipmasters of the danger 
of shipping a cargo when round bales are used!— A. I have never heard any. 

Q. Is there less danger from fire!— A. Very much less, in my opinion. 

Q. Are insurance rates lower on round than on square bales!— A. The insurance 
rabM ought to be very much less, but the insurance companies are very loath to let 
go what they think they have possession of. 

Q. Have any tests been made at JiOwell or elsewhere!- A. There were some made 
at Lowell. I have an account at my office which I can not just now remember, but 
it is my impression that the percentage of cotton lost in the round hale per hundred 
was about 53 per cent, or 47 per cent, while the loss on the other bale was something 
like 80 per cent. 

Q. Will you describe briefly the method of baling the cottrm in the round bale!— 
A. I never have seen the operation of it, but I know something of it from the draw- 
ing. It is ginned and carried up through a tube or over an apron and dropped down 
through a tnbe in between a pair of rolls. It is wound up there with the pressure 
roll on top. There are 2 rolls at the bottom : the lap is in between, and there is a 
pressure roll on top. The density is obtained by that pressure, the lap winding np 
like we wind a lap in the mill, with a density of from 37 to 42 pounds to the cuhio 
foot. 

Q. (By Hr. Litchman.1 Around a mandrill!— A. Yes; and on the mandrill is a 
paper tube which is left in the bale. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabkb.) Does it cost any more to bale cotton in that way than iii the 
sqnare bale!— A. I can not answer that question. I do not see why it need to If the 
machineiy is properly fitted up. They save one baling. Tbe baling on the planta- 
tion or the country press isdone by a hand press worked by 2 horses or by 1 horse. 
They press the cotton down in the box and tnen they have to take that to tbe com- 
press and bring it down to abont 21 or 22 ponnds per cnb’c foot. I have seen a hale 
that stood 5 feet erushed down to a foot before they lifted np the jaws. 

Q. Does tbe cotton come in perfectly ole-m alwajo in the round bale!— A. Snperb. 

Q. How is it with the old square bale!— A. Very bad, for the reason they pat on 
the outside of the sqaaie hale as poor a covering as they can possibly bny. In olden 
times when cotton was worth 124 cents, when I was a young man, they did not hes- 
itate to pnt on all the heavy burlap ana packing they conld , but when it got down 
to 6 cents per pound they did not reel like putting on so mneb ontside covering. 

Q. And the result was that a good deal of tbe fiber was exposed!— A. Very often 
the fiber would he hanging out 1 recollect that daring the civU war, when I was pay- 
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ing $1.60 for cotton, I was obliged to hire one or more men to follow every dray load 
of cotton |rom the storehouse in New York to the steamer becanse boys stood nearby 
and polled it out. 'J'he baling has never improved since that time. It is still baled 
in the same bale as it was when f was a small boy. 1 might add that 1 knew of no 
commodity as valuable as cotton that is so poorly cared for. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Yon use the same machinery in the Sooth as in your mills 
in the North?— A. Exactly; made in the same shop. 

Q. Are you familiar with the limit of the yarn supplied from the Southern mills, 
the tinest? — A. No; 1 know there are mills, there is one in Gastonia, making what 
we call 62-ply. 

Q. As a rule, they are not making as line a yam as in the North?— A. There is 
very little line yarn made in the South. No reason why they should not do it, but 
there is not much made there. 

Q. Do you care to give any comparison as to the rate of wages paid in the South 
and in the North?— A. 1 do not know just how 1 can do it. I can say the earnings 
at the South at my projierties are from 30 to 33 per cent lower per diem than we pay 
here at Lowell. At the same time we have a great many people who are very expert 
in the South and who earn very good wages. The expert weaver, on the prices we 
pay them in the South, will come within 1.5 per cent of the earnings here. 

What is the difference in the hours of labor?— A. Eight hours per week. 

Q. Kigljt hours more in the South?— A. In Georgia. 

Q. Do you find it an advantage to be able to work your mills that extra time?— A. 
Oh, certainly. 

Q. Have you as y<“t met any organizations of labor in the South?— A. I do not 
know of any in my j)lnce. 1 liave no doubt there are some. I shall not find any 
fault when they get there. 

Q. You have no particular opposition to labor organization as such if properly 
managed?- A. No; I would ratheu* work with a well-organized body of laborers 
than to work with the rabble. 

Q. Have the Southern States, so far as your observation goes, engaged much in 
what is called labor legislation such as we have in the North ?— A. Not much. They 
have attempted it in several States. They tried it in Alabama the other day, as I 
read in my paper, and they regard that they have defeated the legislation. I think 
it will come up again another year; and the legislation they asked for, I think, is 
wise. 

Q. Your help in the South is white?— A. Entirely, except scrubbers. 

Q. You have not made any experiment with the employment of negroes?— A. No; 
we can not work them together with the white labor . 

Q. On the whole, your experience in the South has been satisfactory ?— A. 
Entirely so. 

Q. Has it enabled you to make goods for the foreign market to your better satis- 
faction than in the North?— A. The goods are no better, but I have been able to 
retain the market which the mill had always had. 

Q. You are interested, then, in tlie widest possible extension of the foreign mar- 
ket?— A. Very much. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make whereby that may be facilitated? — A. I wish 
we did not have the Chinese war on so that we could get at the people in China. 

What would be your opinion as to the reconstruction of our merchant marine ?— 
A. I can nut answer that question because 1 have not thought much about it. 

Q. Would you see any objection to the encouragement of the reconstruction of 
the merchant marine in the form of subsidy?— A. I do not approve of a subsidy. 

Q. As an abstract proposition or the concrete fact of this particular subsidy ?— A. 
I do not like this subsidy ut all. I do not think it is going to accomplish what the 
country wants. Now, the outside countries that subsidize their ships are practically 
France and Germany and Italy; England gives almost nothing. 

Q. Is it not true that England pays heavy subsidies?— A. I do not know of it. I 
saw a statement in the paper that she does not, but I do not know about it myself. 
My son was sitting nt table with me and he read out a statement that England did 
not pay subsidies. I was quite surprised. I did not know anything about it, but I 
do know that the statement is made that France pays a higher subsidy and does 
not get an equivalent from it. 

Q. What are the sanitary arrangements in your Southern mills?— A. As good as 
in the North. 

Q. And your provisions for the safety of life and limb?— A.* As good as in the 
North. We have an extremely modern mill. In fact, there is not a mill known that 
is better than our Southern property. When a man means to build a good 
property he had better build the best he can. That is what I did. I got the oest 
mill architects 1 could find and supplemented their work with what I knew, and I 
believe it is pretty generally acknowledged that our property in the South is a 
good one. 
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Q. Don't you think the resnlte are better from the the help employe<l in a mill 
where proper arrangemente are made for safety of life and limb and sanitary pur- 
poses f->A. It most be so. It can not be otherwise. 

Q. (By Mr. ClarKr.) Would yon like to have the tariff revised or let alone f—A. 
I would like to have it revised. * I am an exporter. 1 want the world. 

Q. How would yon like to have it changed f—A. That I am not able to tell you. 
I can not go into that discussion, bnt I know there are places where we are a little 
bit handicapped. For instance, if I want to make a repair up here at the mill at 
Lowtdl or in the South I am handicapped with the high cost or machinery— two and 
a hnlf times as much as the English price. The English cun build a mill and cap- 
italize it at a third of what we can here. That means somethiug in the cost of 
goods in the long run. 

Q. You would like to be able to got cheaper machinery f—A. I would like the 
machinery somewhat reduced. The machinery builders of this country are so well 
protected that under the protection they have a scheme whereby there is but one 
price for anything in this connfry. 

Q. Does this fact apply to machinery on which they have patents, or otherwise f— 
A. I do not refer to the patent part of it. The time was, a few years ago, when you 
could get two or three prices on machinery. They said tiicy did not make money 
that way. I am not going to dispute that, bnt when you get the ]>rice of goods 
way down below, we can not get the niacbinery down to help us out any. 

Q. You think the high price of machinery then is largely on account of the duties 
on it?— A. I think the manufacturers are enabled under the duties to combine. For 
instance, several years ago I was interested in a large cotton-yarn concern; and at 
that time we could bring all our cards from England at a low ]>rice because we could 
bring them here and pay the duties and save <piite a little amount and get as good 
a card. A ring spinning frame is better built in this country than abroad. A large 
proportion of the machinery all tlirotigh the carding room is equally good abroad, 
and could be got at a less figure at that time. But J am not a complaiuer in any 
sense. I do not think we can go on in this country making cotton goods at the rate 
we are now making them without an outside market and a much larger one than 
we have to-day. 

Q. Do you think there is anything in the way of getting that market except the 
high cost of machinery?— A. I do not know Ihat I wj)nld say that there is not. 
There are some countries 1 imagine we can not get into. 1 have not much knowledge 
about it. There are countries we can not put our gfjods into. 

Q. Then any change in our tariff would not alfect that?— A. It might. We might 
be able to get into other countries. 

Q. (By Mr, Ijtciiman.) Have not they got tho advantage of the importation o 
machinery without the paymeutof <luty?— A. Oh, yes; Oerinany has. 

Q. How could you possibly g«>t into those countries?— A. We do not expect to put 
any cloth into Oerinany or England. 

Q. How coiiM you get into tho countries that Germany supplies, except by a re- 
duction in the price of labor?— A. I tell you now 1 honestly think that notwith- 
standing the high cost of labor per yard in this connlr.v a great many goods are 
made at as a low a price as they are made in Germany with low-price labor. 

Q. On account of superior skill and production?— A. Ves; better climate, etc. 
But 1 am not much of a talker on the tariff, except that 1 want all the outside mar- 
kets we can |;et; and I am free to say we can not go on and make goods as we are 
now doing without such market. 

Q. (By Mr. Clark k.) Does the prospect of revising the tariff have any effect on 
business generally ?— A. It does, but it is a thing which the people will get over after 
a while. Sometimes you have to have a herculean operation to cure a man — cut off 
his leg or something. 

Q. The business depression, then, incident to a revision would not deter you from 
advising a revision?— A. No; it does not. I should not be intelligent enough to 
make the revision; I do not know enough about it, but 1 thiuk that to live and let 
live the world over is rather the best way to get along. 

Q, You think the cotton-goods schedule can stand any reduction ?— A. Almost 
everything 1 make can get along without any tariff, liocause wo can beat England 
now ill many markets. The English can not make a drill of the same capacity, of 
the same standard as we make, and compete with ns in China. They make an 
inferior drill and therefore get there. 

Q. If yon had no duties would there be any danger of the dumping of the surplus 
stocks in this country so as to demoralize the ina^et?— A. I do not think so. But 
everybody must be treated with the same consideration, in my opinion. I do not 
tbiuK yon can discriminate in my favor against somebody else making finer yafn. 

Q. Notwithstanding the practical difftcnlty of revising the tariff' yon would still 
recommend it? — A. I would recommend u lower tariff It ocenrs to ine if there was 
a lower rate of duty properly applied to all proiluctions it might be better for the 
country. We go to work and make goods at a high cost, and then raise the labor; 
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and everything that labor has to buy it has to pay more for, so that it is not mnoh 
better off. I think, however, labor is as well paid to^y as 1 have known it to be 
in this country. 

Q. Are the goods yon sell more expensive than a while agof— A. A good deal. It 
is not 2 years since that our goods have increased in cost at Lowell 20 per cent. The 
increase is 25 per cent since 1888. 

Q. What is that increase in cost due tot— A. To two 10 per cent advances in labor, 
which makes 20 per cent; and in the supplies that go into it. 

Q. If the tariff was reduced, would not labor have to be content with a less 
wage f— A. Yes; but it could buy what it gets for less. The point is, the lower you 
can offer a commodity to the world the bigger business you can do. You can do 
twice as much business with China with a drill at 5 cents as at 7 cents. The same 
is true in South America; it is also true in Africa. Those are the great consuming 
countries of the coarse products made North and South in this country. 

Q. Before this present war in China, were the Chinese manufacturing cotton goods 
to some extent?— A. Yes; to some extent. I do not know to how great an extent, 
but their goods never interfered with well-made and well-constructed American 
goods. They did not take the same place. They wont to parts of China where 
they were willing to wear an inferior article. 

Q. Do you know of any reason why they can not produce as good goods there as 
you can here f — A. 1 do not think they can. The morale ol‘ the country or of the labor 
there is not at all commensurate or to be compared with ours. The very idea that a 
man can live on a cent’s or two-thirds of a cent’s worth of nee does not to my mind 
permit him to compete with the man that lives on a piece of beef. 

Q. Are you familiar with cotton goods made in India?— A. 1 have seen them. 

Q. How do they compare?— A. I do not think they are as good as goods made in 
England. 

Q. Have you seen any of the Japanese cottons?— A. Yes. 

Q. How do they compare?— A. Very well made, indeed. 

Q. Do you understand the cotton manufacturing industry is rapidly increasing in 
Japan?— A. It is said to be and must be, because I believe the Japanese took some- 
thing like 100,000 bales of cotton from this country last year. 

Q. Do you know what it costs per yard to bring cotton north from Alabama to 
New York?— A. No; 1 can not toll you. I was shipping some goods to Shanghai; 
I believe that is where they were to go. We had already contracted to ship some by 
way of California direct from the southern mill, making the New York allowance 
of neight, 53 points. We made some shipments that way, but it came out we could 
send the goods by way of New York and by way of the Suez Canal for 98 points, 
whereas they went for 115 from the Southern mill, against which we allowed 53 
points. 

Q. You understand Japan is exporting some cotton yams and cotton cloths?— A. 
I have heard so. 

Q. Do you know how wages compare in Japan with Massachusetts?— A. I do not. 
1 s^pose they must bo a great deal less. 

(Testimony closed.) 


New Bedford, Mass., February j?i, 1901. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. WILLIAM W. CBAFO, 

President of the Wamsutta and Aoushnet Mills. 

The subcommission met at 2.34 p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. 
William W. Crapo was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, testified 
as follows : 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Will you please give your name and post-office address to 
the stenographer?— A. William W. Crapo, New Bedford, Mass. 

Q. When wore yon in Congress?- A. From 1875 to 18^; 8 years, 4 terms. 

Q. How long have yon resided in New Bedford?— A. I was bom in an adjoining 
town, and have lived here all my life— 70 years. 

Q. You are a lawyer by profession ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And in practice?- A. Yes; although my business affairs have rather withdrawn 
me from an active participation in court practice. 

Q. What is your connection with cotton manufacturing in New Bedford?— A. I am 
connoted with the business as stockholder and director and president of two cor- 
porations. 

Q. Of what companies are yon president?— A. The Wamsutta and Aoushnet 

Q. Will yon please proceed in your own way to give a suecinct account of the 
industries of New Bedrord, beginning back as far as yon pleasej the great revoln- 
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tUm that tookplaoe about the time of the eetabli^meat of the oottou Induatry. and 
then outiiningits gradual deTelopmentf— A. The indugtrlal history of New Bword 
can be briefly sta^. For nearly a hundred yean this community was engaged in 
the prosecution of the whale fishery. For a considerable portion of that time it was 
the leading whaling port of the world. The industry was prosecuted with success 
and with very gratifying profit. Perhaps one cause of its success and prosperity 
mav be attributed to the concentration of the industry in one locality. With three 
or four hundred whale ships sailing from this port, employing fl:om twelve to fifteen 
thousand seamen, there were advantages not obtained by seaports which sent ont 
onlv 8 or 10 sailing vessels. There was a better opportunity for coopers and boat- 
bnilders and makers of harpoons and whaling gear and other specialties which 
were necessary in carrying on the whaling industry. This resulted iu better prepara- 
tion for their 3 or 4 j’ears* voyages. Then, too, there was a better opportunity for 
a knowledge of the relative merits and qualifications of boat steerers and oflioers, 
and a larger number from which to make selections, and better opportunity for pro- 
motions in the service. There was a better knowledge of whaiioff grounds and also 
a better command of the markets for the return cargoes of oil and bone. 

In fact, as I remember it in my younger days, the atmosphere of the city was filled 
with whaling traditions and the whaling spirit. The boys followed their fathers in 
search of whales, and those that remainea on shore were preparing themselves in 
some branch for the in-fitting or out*fittiug of w'haling vessels. 

This lodgment and congregation of an industry with its adjuncts in one spot is 
not of course unusual. Pittsburg has its steel industry, Grand Rapids the manu- 
facture of furniture, Lynn its shoes. I should say the diversity of industry in a 
community is an advantage when one of its branches is in distress, while the others 
are untouched ; but, on the other hand, when the thoughts and energy and training 
of the community are in one line of business, there are, 1 think, greater efiioienoy 
and better results. 1 do not know whether this local concentration of industries 
furnishes an argument for the combinations of the present day. 

However, the whaling industry went out from natural causes. The oil wells of 
Pennsylvania brought into use a lubricating and illnminatiug product at very much 
less cost than it was possible to furnish it from our ocean voyages; and the use of 
gas snpplanted the earlier modes of lighting. These changes gave a mortal blow to 
the whale fishery, and onr people were compelled to exercise their ability, talents, 
energy, and capital in some other direction, or else New Bedford would lapse into 
decay. 

Their attention was called to cotton manufacture, and they engaged in that 
industry largely to the exclusion of other branches of employment; and that has 
grown to an extent that there are in operation to-day, say, 1,370,000 spindles, with a 
corre8{)onding number of looms— between 23,000 and 24,000 looms. 

I am not a practical manufacturer, aud while I live in a community where the 
making of cotton yarns and cotton cloths is the specialty, I do not pretend to be 
able to run a mill. 1 have, however, perhaps a general understanding of what is 
going on, derived more from a knowledge of results and the study of balance sbeete 
than from any active contact with or participation in the details of manufac;turiug. 
Questions coucemiug the workings of a mill I must leave to those that are more 
expert than 1 am. 

New Bedford adopted in the beginning the lino of fine goods ; that is, fabrics made 
from the higher numbors of yarns in contradistinction to the coarser and heavier 
grades of goods. That course was adopted in the beginning and has been followed 
almost exclusively, so that to-day New Bedford le^s in the line of work of fine 
goods. 

The industry has been reasonably profitable. There have been of course, os in all 
business, days of discouragemeut and loss. It is not always a flood tide within. 
But taking the whole period the results have shown that the prosecution of this 
particular line of work was judicious and well advised. 

It may not be amiss for me to say that the industry as k is carried on in New Bed- 
ford, with the style of goods which we manufacture, is depeudent on the tariff. I 
do not know that the matter of tariff is one for discussion now, since the general 
sentiment of the country is, I think, in favor of the present policy of protection, 
with suon modifications of rates from time to time as may be necessary ; but so far 
as our industry is carried on in the mills here in New Bedford, we are dependent on 
tariff protection, more so than is the case with the coarser grades of goods. 

The labor cost on a ponnd of cotton when wrought into the finer fimrics of cotton 
cloth or into the finer yams is very much greater, of course, than the labor cost in 
the production of coarse and heavy fabrics. 

That distinction has been recognized in the present tariff laws. It was first intro- 
duced in a scientific way in the Wilson act and the system has been continued in 
the Dingl^ act; a higher rate of duty being put on the finer grades of goods owing 
to the mgher labor cost than was placed on the coaiaer goods, in order to meet the 
oheaper labor abroad. 
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Q. Is it still tme that the competition of foreira goods is chiefly in the floor 
gr^esf-oA. It is; and let me say, too, that the tarn as it exists is not in any way 
prohibitory. That is evident from the large amount of cotton fabrics which are 
imported; and the importations are of the finer grades of goods. 

We have made, within the last 10 or 15 years, very great advances in the manu- 
facture of cotton fabrics; very great advances. We are producing to day, I claim, 
goods which in textnre and style and finish, are equal to any that are produced in 
Europe. The exhibits at Paris this last year would indicate that. The Wamsutta 
Mills received a grande prix as did other American exhibitors. Of course there 
were grand prizes given to the people of other countries, but the exhibit of tbe 
American cotton goods was certainly equal to that of any country. Our machinery 
is as perfect and our workmen as ingenious and skillful as can be found anywhere. 
Of course they want better wages and a higher standard of living, and these advan- 
tages very rightfully and properly are accorded to them. 

Q. Do not those advantages improve their quality as work people?— A. Undoubt- 
edly ; I think that the better paid they are the more efficient they become. Speak- 
ing of the character of our workmanship, there is, to iny mind, a very hopeful 
indication of our continued proficiency in the manufacture of goods in the estab- 
lishment of our textile schools. By means of them a technical and soien title knowl- 
edge is acquired of the raw material that is used and the machinery that is employed 
and the various processes of manipulation which could not be gained simply by the 
routine work in the mill. We have here in New Bedford, in successful operation, a 
textile school whicli is exceedingly well patronized by earnest and amhitioiis young 
men who are pcrlecting themselves, by scientific and practical training, as inanufac- 
tnrersof cotton goods; and in this direction I look for the continued excelleuco of 
our American products, keeping pace with anything which is likely to occur abroad. 

Our people have been troubled somewhat by tbe very large increase of spindles at 
the Kouth. The increase of cotton machinery far beyond the increase of population 
has disturbed the New England manufacturers, because of the apprehension that 
the longer hours, lower wages, and cheaper coal of the South would result in an 
une(|ual and disastrous competition. Quite a nnmhor of Northern mills have adapted 
their machinery from coarser goods to finer goods, thinking thereby to escape some- 
what that competition. In doing so I think that they have rather overlooked the 
consideration that while the coarser products of cotton can, under certain circum- 
stances, he exported from the country, and are exported from the country, the finer 
products of cotton have no siu^h outlet, and are dependent entirely upon the home 
market. If the increase of spindles in the finer goods becomes largely in excess of 
the home demand, and a glut occurs, then follows the inevitable restriction of pro- 
duct througli the shutting down of mills, with the aeconipanying stagnation and 
industrial commotion, to be continued until consumption has absorbed the surplus 
product. It may he that by the undue increase of cotton manufacture at the tine 
end, as we call it, with no foreign outlet, it may become much less profitable than 
the making of standard and coarser goods. 

I do not want to be understood, when I say that the coarser goods are exported, 
with probabilities of iucreasing exportations, that the tariff could he dispensed with, 
even in that case, because there are times, as we know, when an overproduction 
abroad and a glut iu the English market causes goods to he sent here for sale at 
prices ruinous to our industry. With a tarifl’ schedule as now arranged, and a mod- 
erate duty on the coarser fabrics, this danger can he avoided. 

Q. You think then that there is some advantage in preserving duties on the coarser 
goods?— A. Yes, 1 do, on account of the steadiness of the market; if a volume of 
goods from abroad is thrown on the American market in order that manufacturers 
al^oad may get rid of a glut which is distarbing their home market, the result is 
disastrous to us, whereas a comparatively small import duty would prevent that 
flnotuation So that while it may be said that we are exporting cheap cotton goods 
to China and to the East, which we are doing to a comparatively small amount, I 
think that the iudnstry an4the exportation would grow faster and better by keeping 
our own market steady a^ biiUning up tbe industry just as the cotton industry 
has been built up in the past by the aid of a tariff. 

Q. In your opinion does the tarifi' stand in the way of exportation in any way?- 
'A. No, I do not think it does, because that matter is dependent entirely npon home 

E tition There are people enough producing cotton goods to make all the 
that can be sold with a margin of profit, and if a market can be found abroad 
ertainly will send them there. Indeed, I think that the exportation of cot- 
tons has very materially helped the cotton indnstry during the last 2 or 3 years 
while the increase of spindles has been going on at the South. Yon are probably 
aware that the exports of cotton goods have reached $20,000,000 annually. Tbe 
foreign trade has been a growing and increasing trade, apart l&om the interruption 
cansed by the war in China. 

Q. Do yon think it improbable that foreign markets can be gained for onr fine 
goods product for some time to come?— A. 1 ne importation of fine goods which euter 
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into oomMtition with the New Bedford prodnot ftmonnts to ahoat $42,000,000 an- 
nually. I am optimistic enough to think that we shall gradually substitute for that 
importation goods of American manufacture. The iugonnity of onr people and the 
constant progress they are making in the methods and cost of production lead to 
this conclusion, but we can not do it at present, and we can never reach that point 
if the industry is thrown down now by the denial of tariff protection 

Q. Do yon use considerable English machinery in the mills heref— A. Yes, yes; 
our mills use the best they can find, whether it is made in this country or Euro]m. 

Q. Has there been a steady improvement in the American machinery f->A. Oh, 
yes. 

Q. Is it taking the place of the English machinery steadily f— A. It is. Of course 
at Hrst we w'ere obliged to rely upon English machinery, but now the American 
machine builders are certainly very able and they produce very good work. 

Q. A witness testilied before the commission yesterday tiiat he favored a revision 
of the tariff so us to get lower duties on machinery and therefore get home-made 
machinery at a lower cost; would you agree with* him in that?— A. No; I would 
not. Of course we want to buy in the cheapest market; that is the selffsh way in 
which we all look at these things, but the amount of muchiuory which we now buy 
abroad in comparison with what is made at home is so sinnri it seems unwise to 
endanger the welfare of the shops in this country which are engaged in making 
cotton machinery. 

(By Mr. Litchman.) Let me ask yon right there, as a general proposition, do 
you think that it would be wise to attack the tariff piecemeal?— A. No; I do not 
think it would. 

Q. As a general proposition, the prosperity of the whole country is fostered and 
built up oil the general system of protection to American industry, is it not?— A. 
Yes, I think it is, but 1 think that changed conditions alter a while may make a 
revision of tariff rates desirable For instance, we do not now need the same rate 
of duty on print cloths as prevailed 30 years ago, and the same may be said of cop- 
per and steel and other products. Those rates aided the development of ciirtaiu 
industries, and it is nut necessary that they he arbitrarily |)ermaiieut. So far ns the 
cotton industry is concerned 1 see no reason for a change or present rates. 

i). (By Mr. Clarkk.) Do you see any present need lor it in any direction at the 
present time?— A. No, 1 do not— in no industry that falls within my observation. 

What effect upon the business of the country does a revision of the tariff 
usually have?— A. It always unsettles; it creates apprehonsiou; it is a disturbance 
,to business. 

Q. Js bu8ine.s8 somewhat curtailed during that period?— A. It is necessarily so. 

Q. Do yon consider the business of the country prosperous at the present time? — 
A. Generally, yes. Just at present in cotton and woolen manufacture there is, I 
should aay, an oveipTodiictioii, w'hicli has slackened demand. 'Fhe hnyers have an 
idea that lower prices may he reached, and are conse(]nently waiting. They are not 
stocking up. The stocks of cotton goods, in my judgment, are being depleted. The 
distributors are not carrying the usual quantity lest there may be a fall in prioes, 
but are buying sparingly. The quantity of goods at the distributing ]ioints is being 
reduced, but with the resumption of orders, w'hich will naturally follow^, the markets 
will improve with better prices. So far as my observation extends the industrial 
condition of the country as a whole is in good shape. 

Q. How does the prosperity of the cotton manufacture here in New England, and 
eepecially in New^ Beilford, during the last 3 years compare with that diiriug the pre- 
vious 3 years?— A. It lias been very much latter. The last 3 years have been pros- 
perous years. Prior to that time we had depression, which, here, was exceptionally 
severe, because it embraced a strike which closed the mills throughout toe whole 
city. . ; 

Q. To wh.it main cause do yon attribute this difference in prosperity in the tWh 
triennial periods?— A, I think one very great inffuence has been the ^eatereonff- 
dence in the stability of our currency It is also true tha$ there has been no agita- 
tion whatever in the last 2 or 3 years about tariff, and there has been in the minds 
of our people a very great relief in the idea that we had a tixed And stable currency. 
These iulluences have helped business. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is not business based largely on confidence?— A. Yes, 

And the continuation of a fiscal policy tlirongb 8 years, of course, strengthens 
the business confidence, does it ootf— A. I think so. What troubles the businisss 
man is uncertainty. 

Q. The fear of what may happen from a change of fiscal policy ?— A. 'Fhe fear of 
what may happen, which he can not control. He can control bis buying of raw 
stock and the manipulation of it and the putting of the product on the market; but 
when it comes to questions of the currency and the tariff he feels helpless. 

Q. Would not a threatened change, then, in the fiscal policy have uu evil effect even 
before a change in the legislation ?— A. Yes, the apprehension of it. 
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Q. In other words, the good master of a Tessel trims his sails for the breeze ^at 
he expects f— A. Tes, he does not wait for a blow. 

Q. (Bv Mr. Clarkk.) Would you say, as one having had experience in Congress, 
that it 18 practicable to amend 1 or 2 schedules of the tariff without opening the 
whole subject f— A. I tried that once. 

Q. Did it work f— A. It did not work; it was with reference to a local mdustry— 
the manufacture of yellow metal sheathing. There was a gross and ridiculous error 
in the law as it stood by which the manufacturers wereobligedtopay a duty on the 
raw materials used while the finished article was imported iW of duty. The error 
was so palpable and the law so unjust I thought there could be no question abontits 
being remedied. 1 introduced a bill and it was referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee and the committee said, “Why, yes; you are right, Mr. Crapo, this Is 
evidently an error, but we do not dare to report your bill, although you are suffering 
a disadvantage and in a certain sense an injustice, because just as quick as such a 
bill is reported there will be numberless amendments offered and a general revision 
of the whole tariff law will be attempted.’^ Hence the amendment of 1 or 2 
schedules is quite impracticable. 

Q. Would you care to express an opinion as to the relative value of a specific and 
an ad valorem duty A. That is a question which is quite debatable. 

Q. Does not the ad valorem duty open the door to wider possible frauds in under- 
valuation f—A. That IS undoubte(i]y so, but sometimes I think that it is qnite advis- 
able to mingle an ad valorem with a specific duty. 

Q. Where the specific duty may bo reasouably and promptly applied, does it not 
work better? — A. Yes, 1 think it does. It prevents undervaluations undoubtedly; 
no question about that. But sometimes in getting at values you can start with a 
specific duty and blend with that specific duty au ad valorem. 

Q. That enters the realm of this scientific adjustment of the tarift’ that you 
referred to a few moments ago?— A. Yes. I think, however, almost every descrip- 
tion of products should be based upon its own relative conditions. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the manufacture of linens in this country ?— A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Claukb.) You nave doubtless seen suggestions for repealing the duties 
on products that compete with the products of so-called trusts in this country. Have 
you thought of it enough to come to a conclusion as to whether that would be a wise 
remedy or not? — A. No; 1 cau not say that 1 have. It seems to me that the legislation 
sng^sted would not be general in its ap]>lication. It would strike only a portion 
of tile trusts. The Standard Oil trust would not be nfiecteil. The rubber trust 
would not be affected by any tariff legislation. The steel trust might be in the case 
of some of its products. But that kind of legislation does not seem to meet thd 
whole circle ol business. 

Q. If duties on such products were repealed, would that be likely to injure the 
trust more than the domestic competitors of the trust?— A. No; I do not think it 
would. 1 think that the remedy for any abuse by the trusts will come through home 
competition. The domestic competitors ot the trusts would be more injured by such 
repeal thau the trusts themselve.s, for the reason that the withdrawal of tariff pro- 
tection would destroy the smaller competing industry, wiiile the trust, with its 
larger capital and enormous resources aud superior organization might, in the 
absence of home competition, survive aud become even more of a monopoly. 

Q. Some of the independent producers of tin plate have testified before the com- 
mission that the repeal of the duties on tin plate would so much impair their ability 
to manufacture that they would probably have to go out of business, while the trust 
might be able to continue, and probably would be. In your judgment, is that the way 
it would work?- A. Yes; it is. 

Q. While we have you on the stand I wish to ask you a little something about rail- 
roads. Are you chairman of the board of directors of the Flint and Pere Marquette 
system?— A.' Yes; of the Pere Marquette system. 

Q. Are those roa^ls entirely in Michigan?— A. Yes. There were 3 roads of an aver- 
age of 600 miles each. T^y were not competing roads, not rival roads, bat roads 
with similar traffic. They were only fairly prosperous. They were the Flint and 
Pere Marquette, the Chicago and West Michigan, aud the Detroit, Grand Rapids and 
Western. Those roads were united into the Pere Marquette Railroad Company, 
making a system 1,800 miles. The united system has been in operation since Jan- 
uary, 1900. 

Q. And are there oar ferries across Lake Michigan connecting with the Wisconsin 
roads?— A. Yes; there is a system of oar ferries across Lake Michigan to Milwaukee 
and Menitowoo, with steamers carrying 30 loaded cars. 

Q. Does that combination make a through line from Minnesota?— A. Yes; it makes 
a through line from St. Paul and through to New York and Eastern points. 

Q. With what roads does your system connect in the Ea8t?-^A. The eastern termini 
are Toledo, Detroit, and Port Huron. We connect at Port Huron with the Grand 
Trunk, at lletroit with the Vanderbilt system, Wabash, and Canadian Pacific, and at 
Toledo, eut bound, with the Pennsylvania system. I will say, with reference to this 
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particnlar contolidation or imifloailoD, or wbaieyer it may be oaUed» tbat there hee 
Men DO incieaee of flight oharffee or passenger rates ; there has been no deoieaeeof 
wages to employees; but there has been an inoreaae of earnings growing ont of the 
separate roads throwing their traffic over the entire line so far as praotio^e, instead 
of its dissiMtion at Junction points and delivery to other roads. Now, of course, 
this railroad combination, if we may call it so, is a very small affair when compared 
with what is ^Ing on witn great trank lines, but it demonstrates that the unification 
of smaller and w^er railroad companies into one strong system results in greater 
economy in operation, and also furnishes greater facilities for the conduct of aeatis- 
factory public service. There is no doubt that where the union of railroad oompa- 
Dies is based upon present values, free from any purpose to create an enhanced paper 
value for marketing shares and bonds, but simply to improve theservice and strengtaeu 
the financial conditions, such onion will prove successful, of advantage to stock- 
holders and to the public. A great deal of recent railroad consolidation has been 
simply the extension, or rather the union, of continnons lines. For example, the 
absorption of the Boston and Albany by the New York Central. The character and 
duration of the lease in this case makes the New York Central practically the owner 
of the Boston and Albany. 1 do not see that any harm inures to the oommunity by 
reason of this relation, bat rather that the public is benefited. No harm came to 
Massachusetts by the union of the Boston and Worcester with the Western Uailroad, 
whereby there was a continuous line under a single management from Boston to 
Albany. 

There is another class of railroad combinations, promoted by bankers and others, 
where, by means of a ^'community of interest,” rival and competing lines are made 
obedient to one policy. This class of combinations has grown out of a defect in the 
interstate commerce law which Congress has neglected to remedy. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The anti pooling arrangement, you meant— A. Yes. The 
prohibition of pooling led to abuses by the railroads. What Congress sought to do 
was to protect the public against any extortionate charges by the railroads, but it 
did not protect the railroads against themselves. It was soon found that when the 
railroads engaged in warfare against themselves the pnhlio suffered. A destructive 
competition by ineaus of rate cutting and rebate pra(‘ticeH not only led to railrtiad 
bankru]ttcies, but to a favoritism of shippers, which was injnrions and demoralizing 
to business. The discrimination was always in favor or the large shippers ana 
against the smaller ones. The uncertainty of rates in the departure from printed 
schedules harmed tlie public as well as damaged the railroad corporations. The 

community ” plan checks disastrous competition. Shippers do not complain when 
rates are low and all treated alike. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Do you anticipate any great evils firora consolidations, pro- 
viding the public maintains supervision!— A. No. If jiooUng should be allowed 
under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission guarding against any 
possible excessive rates I think no harm would come from it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Wonld you give to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the right to fix the rates!— A. Not in the first instance. 1 think railroad managers 
more competent to compute the cost of transportation and the tariff' reouireu on 
different classes of freight, in order to meet that cost, than any board of railroad 
commissioners. 

Q. That would be hardly giving to them the right to fix the rates.— A. That may 
be, but with the rates which have been fixed by the railroads there have been no 
excessive dividends to stockholders. 

Q. Do yon not also believe that that is the wisest business management of any 
industrial enterprise, wliich is so conducted that there is no increase in the cost to 
the consnmer and no reduction in the wages paid to labor!— A. That should be the 
aim of every industrial enterprise— the lowest cost to the consumer and the highest 
wages to the laborer. But this can not be attained except the mannfactnrer has a 
fair margin of profit. If business is done at a loss the nltimate result is higher cost 
to the consumer and lower wages to labor. 

. Q. My qnestion led to this secondary (juestion : There need not then necessarily 
be anything wrong in a great combination of capital, providing it does not rob 
labor on the one hand and the consumer on the other!— A. No; 1 think there wonld 
be no wrong in it under those conditions. 

Q. There may be- a large profit to the combination in the economy of methods!— 
A. Yes; I think that is so. 

Q. And still maintain wages and not increase the price of products !— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Has New Bedford and has yoni railroad system been bene- 
fit^ ny the transit-in-bond privilege across Canada!— A. 1 con say, as far as the 
railroad with which 1 am connected is concerned, that to cat off the transportation 
of prodnots through Canada wonld seriously barm the Pere Marquette ^ilroad, 
heoanse the (Irand Trunk is one of its outlets 

<2* INwf any of the cotton consumed in New Bedibrd come np from the valley of 
tiie Mississippi through Canada!— A. Yes. 
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Q. And that comes under the transit-in-bond privilege!- A. Yes; there is anif« 
a movement of cotton from St. Louis that comes up through Toledo and Defroit 
Some of it, I know, passes over the Fere Marquette road, and is delivered to the 
Can&diau Pacific or the Grand Trank. 

Q. An effort was made by counsel for the American trunk lines to get the British 
and American joint high commission to insert an article in the treaty which they 
were trying to unite upon, to the effect that whenever the President of the United 
States should become satisfied that the Canadian trunk lines were not working in 
harmony with the interstate-commerce law of this country he should have the 
power to suspend by proclamation the transit- in-bond privilege across Canada. In 
your opinion, would that be a suitable remedy!— A. I think New England would 
be very much harmed if the Canadian lines arc shut off from transportation of 
products from the West into New England. 

Q. In other wonls, you would not punish the iniiooent for the guilty, if there were 
any guilt!— A. Take, for instance, the item of grain or flour. The road that I rep- 
resent is carrying to-day flour from Minneapolis through Wisconsin, across Lake 
Michigan, across the State of Michigan, delivering it to the Craiid Trunk, which takes 
it to Boston. That is a shorter route by 200 miles- 192 miles- than it would be 
to bring it down by w'ay of Chicago and send it over American linos. I think that 
New England would be very considerably harmed if that transportation should be 
stopped and everything forced on to the south side of Lake Erie. It would be a 
pretty drastic remedy for what might be a comparatively trifling ill. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You suggest that the railroads should be permitted 
to lix the rates in the first instance, subject to approval by the interstate Commerce 
Commission ; would that bo practicable!— A. It seems to me that it might be. 

Q. Then, if the Interstate Commerce Commission, after approving, should look 
behind that rate to see that it is enforced, would that protect tlie railroads from one 
another to some extent! — A. 1 think it would. As it is now there is no remedy 
against the vicious railroad that cuts a rate and demoralizes business and brings oii 
a rate war. 

Q. Of course, you are aware that the Interstate Commerce Commission has but 
little control over its own findings!— A. I know. 

Q. Would you or would you not give the Interstate Commerce Commission author- 
ity to try the case, or rather compel the attendance of the railroad offleers and tiy 
the case upon complaint filed for violation of the interstate-commerce law^f- A. The 
execution of all laws depends very largely upon the character and wisdom of the 
people who execute them. One trouble that tne railroads have had is that they have 
not been able to carry out any conclusion reached by themselves as to rates; and I 
have not supposed it possible to secure any change of the anti-pooling law as it 
standr to-day unless there was some provision put into the revision which would 
guard against possible excessive and exorbitant rates made by the railroads— that 
that would be a concession which the railroads would have to makti in order to bring 
about the remedy which they seek. 

Q. If the railroads were compelled to come in and make their defense before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission upon complaint being made, w ould that or would 
it not be more beneficial to the Commission in making their findings upon that com- 
plaint!— A. I think it would be. 

Q. Do you know whether the railroads at the present time make a defense before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission when complaint is filed for violation of the 
law! —A, It is wdthin my knowledge that they have appeared and made defense. 

Q. Do they always appear!— A. I can not say. The reports by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of their hearings will best answer this (]ueBtion. 

Q. Would you give to the Interstate Commerce Commission any power to enforce 
its findings! — A. 1 think the best railroad commission that we have is that in Mas- 
sachusetts. That is chiefly advisory, and it has carried out its work excellently 
well, to the advantage both of the railroads and the public. A complaint is made 
to the railroail commissioners ; they examine the parties, hear both sides of the story, 
the grievances and reasons; then the railroad commission renders an opinion, ad vis-, 
ing what should be done, and 1 never have known a case where the advice lias not 
been follow'ed. If the judgment is that the raRroad shall do so and so, it does it. 
If the railroad is exonerate from doing a thing, the public at the local point is sat- 
isfied. It has worked with success. Whether such would be the case with other 
communities 1 do not know, but that is the result in Massachusetts. 

Q. (By Mr, Clarke.) Let me remind yon that at one time when Judge Russell was 
chairman of the board, the Houeatonio Kailrood neglected for a longtime and finally 
refused to comply with a recommendation of the board for a revision of the rafes on 
coal to South Lee and perhaps some other stations, and the facts were reported to 
the legislature which was then in session and, under a suspension of the rules, a special 
bill was rapidly passed authorizing the railroad commission to fix rates on that road, 
and that applied an effective remeily . They fixed the rates and the rates were complied 
with, but, of course, it was only a temporary matter!— A. Yes. 
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Q. Now, in case the Interstate Commerce Commission shonld report and make a 
recommendation and it shonld not be complied with| how can they be given power and 
bring abont an effectual remedy f Would it be practicable for them to report the 
facts to Congress and have Congress pass a special act on that subject f~A. No; but 
they might report to a court, to a district attorney, or to a court, with their sugges- 
tions and then the complaint could take the form of a judicial inquiry. 

Q. In case of a recommendation by the interstate Commerce Commission and an 
appeal taken from it to the court, either directly or by the bringing of a suit in court, 
would you have the recommendation of the commission, supposing it to be to tiz 
rates, go into effect while that appeal is pending, or would you have it subject to 
the final judgment?— A. I should have it subject to the final judgment. I do not 
claim to bea railroad expert. The opinion ofa traffic manager, or a man, for instance, 
like Mr. Blanchard, wlio has sujterior (jualifications and has given study to this 
question, would be of great value, while mine would be much less so. 

Q. (By A. L. Harris.) Has the railroad commission in Massaobusetts the power 
to send for persons and papers and compel their attendanoof— A. I think they have 
that power. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the Interstate Commerce Commission has power, 
by subpoena or otherwise, to compel the attendance of the representatives of a rail- 
road complained against?— A. 1 think so; it is my impression. I do not know what 
form this subperna takes. But I know on the Flint and Pere Marquette road there 
have been instances where complaints have been made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission about shi])mcnts. The luterstate Commerce Commissiou has sent 
notices of some character to the traffic manager and other officials namiug a day for 
a hearing. The traffic mauager has gone there and met the people having the griev- 
ance. There has beeu a hearing, and the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
passed upon the controversy. 

Q. Do you think it would be prudent and proper if the Interstate ('oiumerce Com- 
mission at least should have the power to compel the attendance of the party com- 
plained against?— A. I can sec no harm in that. 

Q. If the finding of tlie e.otnniission is contested by the carrier in court would it 
be of sufficient iniporfnuee in your opinion to re<{uire it to bo advanced upon the 
docket?— A. I should say not. It depends somewhat upon the nature of the griev- 
ance. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TESTIMONY OF MB. ANDBEW 0. PIEBCE, 

President Netc Kmjland Cotton Yarn Company, the Potamska Mills, and the Pierce Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

The subcommissiou being in session at Now Bedford, Mass., Mr. Clarke presiding, 
Mr. Andrew G. Pierce was introduced as a witness, at 3.51 p. in., and, being first 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Please give your name and address.— A. Andrew G. Pierce, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Q. Are you in the cotton manufacturing business?— A. I am out of business. 

Q. You have beeu connected with it for a good while?— A. Yes; 60 years; and os 
Mr. Crapo says, I am president of three corporations owning six cotton mills. 

Q. Which are they ?— A. The Now England Cotton Yarn Company is the largest; 
the Potamska Mills,' and the Pierce Manufacturing Company. 

Q. These mills are all engaged in manufacturing fine goods?— A. No; the New 
England Cotton Yam Company is engaged exclusively in the manufacture of cotton 
yarns. The Potamska Mills have a variety from coarse to fine, and the Pierce mill 
is confined to fine goods. 

Q. What do you coui^ider the chief advantages of New Bedford as a cotton manu- 
facturing city?— A. 1 think we have perhaps as good a class of help here as any- 
where. 1 think that is one of our great advantages. Edward Atkinson says we are 
located as to atmosphere rather more favorably than almost any other portion of the 
country. 

Q. On account of humidity?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you attach some importance to that?— A. I think there is something in it. 

Q. You also use humidifiers in your mills?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you possess any advantages over interior points in the matter of transporta- 
tion?— A. We who live here think we do not. We have the railroads and we have 
the water ccnimunication with New York* I do not know but our rates are com- 
paratively lair. 
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Q. How is your coal transported here— -by rail or water f—A. Most of it by water. 
Q. And your cotton f-> A. Largely overlandi but some of it comes by water; 1 
sbonld tbink nine-tentbs of it comes overland. 

Wbat does coal cost delivered at your mills f — A. It depends on what you buy. 
There are various prices. 

Q. Speaking about the superior class of your labor, let us have a little more 
knowledge about tbat in detail ; as to the character of the people, where they come 
from, and how they have been trained f — A. As Mr. Crapo told you, we have been 
largely on fine yams for a great many years, and that, of course, has attracted labor 
that is accustomed to the making of these yams. So, I think, we have gathered 
here employees that are perhaps better suited to handle these yams than those 
engaged in some other communities. 

Q. Did a good many of them come from the Lancashire district in England? — A. 
They come from all over Christendom. First they came largely from England, hut 
we have them from Ireland and Canada and Germany and the Western Islands, and 
I do not know where we do not have them from. 

Q. Is there any system of apprenticeship in your mills?— A. >ione. I do not know 
what you terra apprenticeship. 

Q. Particularly speaking, as far as this industry is concerned, I mean the oppor- 
tunity to leam the business. 

The Witness. Yes; we do tbat. I think in Wamsutta we have a great many 
employees that have come up in that way, from youth to manhood and womanhood. 

Q. JHow are these people generally employed— by the piece or by the week?— A. 
Largely by the piece and the pound. 

Q. How many mill corporations are there in the cotton business in this city? — A. I 
tbink it is 13; lam not quite sure. 

Q. Can you give the relative age of these corporations?— A. I can give it to you 
later. Of course, I recollect tbat the Wamsutta was organized in 1847. These 
other corporations have come along from tbat time up. We started the Wamsutta 
with $160,000 capital in 1847 ; we had from 10,000 to 15,000 spindles, and now our 
capital is $3,000,000, with 232,000 spindles, 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman,) Does that growth come from the earnings of the busi- 
ness? — A. That money ie all paid in. 1 tbink we have about $20,000,000 capital 
employed in this town in this industry, 

Q. Are you familiar with the rates paid here on loans and paid iu the corre- 
sponding industries in England?— A. I do not think I would want to testify as to 
rates in England. I have an idea what they are here, but when you compare them 
with the other aide I really am not quite sure. 

Q. You understand iu a general way that the rate is higher here than it is in Eng- 
land?— A. I have always thought so. 

Q. Is tbat one reason why the English possess an .‘idvantage over us in manufac- 
turing?— A. I think that enters into it, and about everything else. The cost of the 
structure and equipment of the mill all go to their advantage, as I understand it, as 
compared with us. 

Q. Do yon agree with Mr. Crapo as to the necessity of the continuance of the pro- 
tective duties?— A. Yes; 1 do. 1 think, as he stated, that if you go to tinkering 
with the tariff you will produce an unsettlemcnt in the minds of the business com- 
munity and a distrust, and things will go from bad to worse as long as Congress is 
discussing it, until it is fixed and everyone knows what the policy of the country is 
to be. 

Q. Supposing the duties should be repealed or very much decreased, wbat would 
be the first effect on your business?— A. Of course it would depress it. 

Q. What would follow depression? — A. We should have to revise our figures here 
to meet competition which we should naturally expect. 

Q. Would you feel obliged to reduce wages? — A. That is what I mean. That is 
about the only thing tbat we have any control over, and we do not have much over 
that. 

Q. Are you able to give the labor cost of your product?- A. That varies. I think 
we consume about 15(^000 bales of cotton per year, and I think we have rising 13,000 
employees. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Has the recent very large rise in the price of cotton led to 
the oonaition spoken of by Mr. Crapo of unsettled conditions?— A. Yes; I think it 
has. I do not know of any other way to account for the present sluggishness in the 
market. The buyers and jobbers and converters of cotton goods do not propose to 
increase their stocks on the present cost. They will get along and supply their cus- 
tomers with what they have, and if they have it not, they will buy from band to 
month. I do not expect to see any betterment in the market until we come nearer 
knowing as to what the next cotton crop is going to cost ns, because I do not expect 
buyers will have the confidence to come in. I expect to see quite an unsettled state 
of affairs for some tijue 
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Q. Coaid you state if the rise in the price of eotton affected the manufacturers in 
foreign countries as well as in this country f— A. I suppose it did. They hare to pay 
the same price. 

Q. Do you know whether the foreign mills were stocked op with cotton before the 
advance came in the price f— A. No. I do not think the foreign mills were any better 
fixed as to their stock of cotton than the home mills. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Does any of your cotton come in round hales t— A. I hardly 
think that any of it does. 1 never saw but one round bale here. 

Q. Have yon any complaint to make as to the looseness with which cotton is baled 
by the old method f— A. 1 think cotton is the most abused piece of meohaiidise there 
is. It comes here in all sorts of conditions, with bales broken, and all that sort of 
thing. Why it is I can not tell yon, but it is the most abused species of merchandise 
I ever had anything to do with. 

Q. That results in some stealing of cotton and some w'aste, does it notf— A. Yes, 
and increases the dirt. 

Q. Is the manufacture in this city carried beyond spinning and weaving?— A. No; 
no finishing. 

Q. Where are your goods sold, and howf— A. The bulk of the goods in New Bed- 
ford are sold direct. This does not apply to all the mills, but tbc bulk of the goods 
is sold here by their treasurers direct. 

Q. Sold to converters?— A. Yes. 

Q. Has that always be<m the case ?— -A. No. Warnsutta used to sell through a com- 
mission house. They have a commission house now for part of their product. 

Q. You think something is saved by selling direct?— A. Certainly. 

Q. Do you have to carry any Iarg(‘r <[uautitieH in stock by that method?— A. We 
do not carry so large a stock as a rule. The tre.'isnrer keeps jis closely sold up as 
])ra.cticable. The commission bouse carries the goods for the market from one season 
to another. 

Q. In good times are you able to run your mills steadily throughout the year?— A. 
Yes; I think the mills in Now Bedford have run most of tlie time, except when we 
have had the labor troubles. 

Q. How long since you have had any labor tronble?— A. Well, the last large one, 
when we were all in it, was in .lanuary, 1898. 

Q. If you have no objection, will yon state the cause of that disturbance and the 
duration of it?— A. There was a general reduction of wages throughout New Eng- 
land— I do not know but throughout the country. We seemed to have been the 
place selected to make a trial of the situation, and the mills were all struck and 
were idle, 1 think, some 1.3 weeks. 

Q. All had to close down ?— They closed us down ; tliey all went out. We shut down 
13 weeks, and then we started up, aiid'went on for nearly a year on the reduction. 
Then wages were advanced. I think wages were advanced 10 per cent, and later on 
there was a voluntary advance by the manufacturers of 10 per cent. That is the 
schedule we are running on now. It seeins to me :ls tliongh w^ages were about 10 
per cent higher than they ever were before. 1 think that 10 per cent was additional 
to anything w^e had ])aid before, but 1 am not (piite sure. 

Q. Can you state about how many ojmratives were out of employment during that 
long strike ?— A. We have rising 13,000 employees in the mills here. Perhaps we 
may have had 12,000 at that time, and they were all out. 

Q. Was there any calculation iua<1e as to bow much they lost in wages during that 
time?— A, No; they lost the 13 weeks' pay. 

Mr. Crapo. Let me make a little correction. Thes yarn mills were not closed 
down. 

The Witness. I think you are right. They agreed to close down, but did not. I 
will have to change that estimate of 12,000. 

Mr. Cravo. They lost from $7r),000 to $80,000 a week in labor, and the loss amounted 
to something over $1,000,000. The loss to labor was over $1,000,000 during that 
strike. 

Q. Do you know how much the treasuries of the unions were drawn upon ?— A. 
(By witness.) No; I do not know anything as to that. 

Q. Do you know how much losti or expense the city was subjected to for the sup- 
port of the indigent on account of the strike f— A. No; I do not know. 

Q. Nor how much the State lost in the same way ?— A. No. 

Q. Are you able to state the losses to the mills during that time f— A. No; 1 do 
not know. Some of us thought we did not lose verv much. ' We had a stock of goods, 
and got rid of about all of them before we started up. We had that gain, but I do 
not think any mill can stop without loss. A mill is bnilt to run, and the general 
expenses go on, and there is that loss; bat they had the compensation of getting rid 
of qnite a stock of goods during this idleness. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Was this idleness coincident with the idleness at Fall 
RiverWA. I think Fall River ran. The operatives made this, as they termed it at 
the time, the battle ground. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you believe now that that redaction of wages was neces- 
sary in the proper couductof biisinesst— A. I certainly do. 

Q. And you approve of the advance in wages that has been made since then!— 
A. 1 thought that last 10 per cent was not really called for. 

Q. Do ^ou and other manufacturers generally desire to pay as high wages as the 
market will enable you to pay f— A. I think manufacturers are willing to give good 
liberal pay to workmen that appreciate it. Of course, they strive to run the plant 
at a luininiim cost, undoubtedly. That is business, I suppose. ^ 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Did this reduction of 10 per cent that led up to the strike 
ai»ply to all the people employed by the mill!— A. Pretty largely, I think. 
Superintendents and managers!— A. I think it took in everybody. 

tj. (By Mr. Clarke.) lias there been any consolidation of the manufacturing com- 
panies here except the New England Cotton Yarn Company?— A. No. 

Q. Are the securities— that is, the stock and bonds of several of the companies- 
held by the same people?— A. Yes; quite largely so. 

Q. Is most of the capital local?— A. As far as my knowledge goes, it is. 

(}. (By Mr. JjITCiiman.) Have you any objection to stating the rate of dividend in 
the mills?— A. 1 can not. I can speak of the mill with which I have been identihed 
for a great many years. The Wamsutta for a long series of years has paid $6 to the 
share. 

Q. Par value of $100?— A. Yes. There was a time during the war when we paid 
more. 

Q. Ilow does that compare with the dividend paid by the other mills in the city ? — 
A. Some have not ])aid as much, and some have ]>aid more. 

('an you give the minimum?— A. Some for some years have not paid anything. 

C^. Take the last 5 years.- A. Previous to 3 years ago, I think some of the mills 
did not pay anything; for the last 2 or 3 years some have paid $8 a share. 

Mr. CuAPo. The average dividend rate of the Wamsutta since its foundation down 
to this time is between $6 and $7 a share. 

t^. Will you kindly state the two extremes of the numbers of yarn products of the 
companies with which you are connected f—A. (By witness.) I should say from 6 
to 200. 

(j. Yon are brought in competition somewhat then with the manufacture of yarns 
of the lower grades in the South?- A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. The salaries for superintendence in the North are much higher than in the 
South?— A. I do not know what they are in the South. 

Q. Are your relations with your labor at the present time harmonious?— A. So 
fur as 1 know. 

Q, Are you sulliciently acciuainted with labor to tell how large a ]>ortion of it is 
French Canadians?— A. When you ask me for percentages I can not answer; but I 
think we have up north (where you have been to-day), in that class of mills, quite 
a large percentage of French Canadians. In the southern part of the city they have 
a larger percentage of Portuguese. 

Q. When the Wamsutta Mills were first started, 50 years ago, was the help made 
up of farmers’ daughters?— A. No; they were English. 

Q. Imported from England at that time?— A. They came from England. There 
were some Americans who came from Rhode Island. It had gone beyond the Lowell 
period when the girls came in from the farms to run the looms. 

i}. Whosueceedod the English help? — A. We have the English now^; but this 
other help has come in also. These other nationalities that I speak of predominate 
now. 

(^. Has not the French immigration been of comparatively recent date, within the 
last 25 years?- A. Yes, if you call that recent. I do not know that it goes back 25 
years. 

Q. Do you notied much migratory inclination among the French?— A. When we 
ilrst began to receive these French employees they came down here and would locate 
and there would be a dozen or fifteen in the family. The old man would take all of 
the wages and when he accumulated enough to buy a farm the whole tribe went 
back to Canada. The family worked in the mill and the old man took all of the 
pay. But 1 think that practice has all gone; I do not see any of it. 

Q. In recent years the young men have married and settled'down, residing here?— 
A. Yes; established themselves and become citizens. 

Q. Do they seem to be thrifty and frugal?- A. I think so. 

Q. Have you savings banks in this city?— A. Yes; wo have two. The Now Bed- 
ford Institution of Savings has $14,(X)0,00() and the other has nearly $6,(X)0^0(X). 

Q. You think that is largely composed of the savings of the operatives in the 
mills?— A. I could not say. Mr. Crapo can tell you that Wter. 

Mr. Crapo. The old savings bana, the New Bedford Savings Institution, for 
instance, is open every day and also Saturday night. The business transacted there 
of Saturday evenings will run from 150 to 200 transactions. Two-thirds of them 
will be deposits and one-third will he drafts. These are practically entirely mill 
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operatives. The amouDts range all the way $5 up to $50 or $75. It shows 
simply the habit which the operatives are jetting into of making their deposits 
Saturday evening. Of course the other bank is also open. The Portugese particu- 
larly are savings-bank depositors; more largely than tne French Canadians. 

Q. Is there the same system of mill labor that formerly existed, the whole family 
being employed in the mill!— A. No. I think the Frenchmen arc still largely em- 
ployed in the mill. 

Q. To what extent do the operatives in the mill here own the homes that they live 
in f— A. Quito a good many own their homes. 

Q. Do you notice any increase in this tendency during the last 2 or 3 years f— A. 
It seems to us that there is. 

Q. Have you building and loan associations or cooperative banks f— A. There are 
cooperative hanks. 

Q. Are they largely used by the operatives for the purpose of getting homes f— A. 
That 1 do not know. 

Q. ( By Mr. Clarke. ) Do the corporations provide tenements for their operatives t— 
A. Some of them. Of course when the Wamsntta Mills were established, we had to 
provide tenements. There was no other place to go. That applied only to the older 
corporations. Those that have come in later do not build. There is plenty pro- 
vided for them. 

Q. Are the tenements near the Dartmouth Mill at the south end of the city owned 
by the operatives or the corporation f —A. 1 think they were built by real estate 
operators. Whether the employees have bought any of those houses is more than I 
know. 

Q. Is the house supply sufficient for the help f— A. I think there is an over-supply. 
I guess those that own the buildings think so. 

Q. Rents are reasonable f— A. I think so. 

Q. The city of New Bedford is well drainedf~A. I think so. I believe, though, 
that they have some scheme of an intercepting sewer or something after they get 
through with their other expenditures; but I think New Bedford is very well 
sewered, 

Q. Are those tenements provided with running water ns a general thing?— A. Yes; 
with water and sewerage and toilet and all that sort of thing in the houses, as far 
as my knowledge goes. 

Q. Is there gas or electric lighting in the workingmeu’s (luartors of the city?— A. 
Yes; throughout the towu. 

Q. la the public-school system of Now Bedford of a high standard? — A. 1 think it 
is so considered. 

Q. The children of the operatives are educated in the schools?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any evening schools?— A, Yes. 

Q. Are they patrouized by operatives in the mills?— A. I think so. 

Q. Have you any recommondations to make as to either State or national legisla- 
tion for the improvement of business?— A. I think they bad better let us get along 
as we are. 1 do not think I have any recommendations to suggest. If you can make 
a national labor law and incorporate under national laws wo would like it bettor, 
so our coranetitiou would be more nearly uniform. They are quite restrictive, you 
know, ill Massachusetts. Now, if Congress can adopt the Massaclinsetts labor laws 
we shall be all on the same plane, and wo should like that. All would bo rauning 
58 hours, aud everything would be on the same basis. 

Q. If there could iio substantial equality in that respect you would not bo so par- 
ticular as to the number of Lours?— A. I think that is the feeling. 

(Testimony closed.) 


New Beofohii, Maks., F'ehruary SI, 1901, 

TESTIMONY OF MB. JOSEPH F. KNOWLES, 

TreoBurer of Ihe Aoushnet Mill and the Hathaway Manufacturing Company. 

The snboommission beiug in session at New Bedford, Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. 
Joseph F. Knowles was introduced as a witness at 4.35 p. m., and, being first duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name, post-office address, and oocupatiou.— 
A. Joseph F. Knowles, New Bedford, Mass. 1 am treasurer of the Aoushnet Mill 
and the Hathaway Manufacturing Companv (two separate corporations), and am 
on the executive committee of the New England Cotton Yarn Company. 

Q. You are the practical manager of that company f— A. Hardly that. I am 
chairman of the committee, but not the practical manager. 

Q. When was the New England Cotton Yarn Company formed?— A. My coimeo- 
tion with the New England Cotton Yam Company commenced after its formation. 

376a— VOL 2 35 
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My relation with it commenced in July, 1899. It was just formed; bnt 1 had noth- 
Inff to do with the formation of it. 

Q. Is that a consolidation of several mills ?~A. It is a consolidation of nine cor- 
porations. 

Q. Whet are their naraeJI— A. The Bennett Spinning Company, the Howland Mill, 
the Rotoh, the New Bedford Spinning Company, in New Bednmi. In Fall River 
there are the Globe and the Sandford Spinning Company, and in Taunton the Cohan- 
net and the Nemaskct and the North Dighton. Those arc all in the vicinity of New 
Bedford, within 20 miles. 

Q. You manufacture yarns exclusively!— A. Yes. 

Q. How was the company formed, as far as capitalization was concerned!— A. 
That was all before my time, and I really cun not tell you anything about it. 1 took 
it as I found it. It is capitalized higher than the combined capitalization of the 
original mills; hut they were undercapitalized, as almost every cotton mill is. 

Q. Are they all in operation at the present time!— A. The North Dighton has been 
closed— dismantled . 

Q. Was that because oi' any defect in it, or because you did not need the prod- 
uct! — A. It was a small concern that could not be economically run. 

Q. Have you been able to eflect economies in operation by this consolidation!— 
A. I should say the main ettouomies were in manufacture. 1 do not think the admin- 
istration is materially different, though the concern is administered i)erhap8 20i)er 
cent more cheaply now than the cost of administering the separate ooncems. In 
the cost of maniifuctiire we are all in this section tied to one scnodiile, and the only 
chance for any great lowering of cost w oiihl he in the increased product. Wethint 
we are able to manufacture cliea))er tlian the single mills were; we know we are. 

Q. Do you produce a variety of numbers of yarns in eacdi mill, or do you run each 
mill on a particular iinmberP— A. That would, perhajm, be where the main chance 
to economize would conic. Tlie effort would be, and is, to run each mill somewhat 
on a class of work by itself and not mix the whole up in one mill. 

Q. Do yon think the consolidated company is able to buy its supplies at any greater 
advantage than the different companies did!— A. I think it is able to buy supplies 
better than the imlividnal mills did, hut 1 do not know as it is able to buy any 
oheaper than a good-sized mil], well conducted, would be able to do. I do not think 
the size would give any advantage. 

Q. Are there any advantages In the marketing of your product!— A. Formerly in 
the individual coucerns the product was marketed through coumiission houses and 
in a variety of ways. Some would tie entirely to commission houses, and all 
their product went through the commission houses. Some used commission houses 
and sold what they could in other ways besides. 'J'he New England Cotton Yarn 
Company has instituted the sale of its entire product by its own salesmen. 

Q. Were those separate concerns coiu])etitive?— A. Yes. 

Q, Has the consolidation resulted in any increase in price to the consiunersf— A. 
1 should say not. 

Q. If there has been an increase at any time to what has it been doe! — A. It has 
been due entirely to the increased cost, the high price of cotton, the liigh price of 
labor, and to the generally high prices of all supplies. 

Q. Have yon increased the wages of labor in the several mills of the New England 
Cotton Yarn Company!— A. They have been increased. I think it was a year ago 
last December that there was a 10 per cent increase. 

Q. Do most of the operatives work by the piece or by the week!— A. I should say 
the majority of them would be on the piece, but there are a good many in the yarn 
business that are paid by the day through nec^essity. As a rule there is a schedule, 
and as far as possible it is by the piece or pound. 

Q. With what mills in this country do you have to compete chiefly !— A. We feel 
as though we competed with everybody. 

Q. Have yon felt increasing oompetition from the Southern Stat<‘s?— A. I am too 
new ill the work to answ'er that question. The competition is considerable from 
the Southern States. 

Q. (By Mr. Claukk.) How an; their yturns sold — through commission houses!— A. 
I think mainly through c^mniiesion houses. 

Q. Yon sell directly from the mills!— A. We sell directly to onr customers, not 
through a commission bouse. 

0. Is there a tendency among manufactnring companies which have lai^e weaving 
facilities to go out of varn premuetion, or do they increase their faoilitiM for pro- 
doclng yarn!— A. I think the experience would be that the mills with weaving 
facilities have probably increased their yarn machinery ; not that they run it steadily, 
bnt they run it whenever it will pay them better than weaving. 

Q. Are moet of the yams which you produce consumed here in New England!— A. 
Ok no; they go all over the coantry. 

Q. Is your principal market for them in New England, do you think?— A. Oh, no; 
not a bit. 
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Q. You iiBA'e ft^cies in the aeverBl cotton manoi^tnring oitiacf—A* We heve 
bnt 4 main agencies. They are in Boston, New York City, Albany, and Philadelphia. 

Q. Those are agencies maintained by the company t-^A. Yes, 

Q. And throngh those agencies are most of yonr goods marketed?— A. All of them. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are you familiar with the rahss of dividends paid by the 
sompanies of New Bedford?— 'A. I do not believe I should want to give them; no. 
I sbonld not feel that I conbl give them withont looking them up. 

Q. (Showing witness a pa] ler, see exhibit.) I have before me a statement issued 
by William 0. Hawes, banker and broker of New Bedford, Mass. It purports to 
give the dividends for 1898 and 1899. Will you kindly look at that and st^e if that 
IS correct or not, so far as yon know?— A. As to some of these 1 could nut say, bnt I 
should say that is probably correct. 

Q. The dividends, of course, for 1900 were in excess of those of the previous 2 or 
3 years, so far as you know f— A. Ob, yes: they mnst have been. 

Q. Due to the increased prosperity of tlio mills?— A. Yes. 

Q. I have seen a statement that the dividends for the year of all the mills averaged 
a little over 9 per ccut; do you think that would be a fair estimate?— A. I think 
dividends ns given in that way are always misleading. Take the Aciishnet Mills 
dividend: It probably is not a 4 per eeiit dividend on the actual investment, but it 
reads in that paper IH and 20 per cent. 

Q. Explain how that is, please; that point should be brought out.— -A. 1 only 
mention that now in connection with that paper, as 1 think a statement of that 
kind of dividends is entirely misleading and does not represent the fact at all. It 
does not represent the condition of the business at all ; that is, I simply siieak of 
the Aciishnet Mill as being one that is pat down as pa>ing the largest dividend. It 
only pays on a capital of a half million dollars, and its property, of course, is worth 
a number of times that amount. 

Q. That property has been built up out of the earnings?— A. It has always paid a 
moderate divideml on the investment; out of the earnings, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Olaukk.) The stock is at a premium, is it not?— A Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) The stock ofthe Aenshnet is stated to be at a ]iremiuin of 
323. I think it is marked 323 on a par value of 100?— A. Somewhere about that 
figure, yes. 

Q. So that a fair estimate of the dividends of that mill would he on a valnation of 
something like $1,800,000 instead of a capitalization $500,000?— A. That would be 
a good deal fairer, yes. And the same thing applies in a number of otbes cases. I 
can speak also ofthe Hathaway Company, knowing that it applies there. 

tj!. Do you know any case whore a stock dividend has been given by any of the 
mills or an equivalent of it? 

Mr. PiKRCE. No; they iiaid in money. 

Q. Was not there a dividend declared of $500 a share? 

Mr. I’lKKCK. 1 was a stockholder there and I tried to think what 1 did. 1 paid in 
a Jot of money, 1 know, and then they paid me back the money. 

Q. 1 simply want a fair statement.-'A. (By the witness.) That is a similar case. 
It was a dividend paid them. It had been the earnings of years back. That is, in 
a good time they paid a moderate rate of dividend on the investment, a very moder- 
ate rate jirobably on the in vestment. It did not average more than 4 or 5 per cent 
on the real value of the property. 

Q. I will state why I ask these questions. It has been repeatedly stated in labor 
circles that the dividends of the mill corporations of New England were enormous, 
and at the same time a fair recompense was denied. Now, 1 think it is fair to put 
this iuformation on record and have you (jualify it by the statement which you make 
that this is the acoumulation of past earnings and prudent management, and that 
the regular earnings and dividends are not excessive. Is that a fair statement of 
the case?— A. That would be a fair statement. 

Mr. Crapo. Let me add just a remark. Beginning with the construotion of one 
of these mills it would start with a debt. Now, the capital stock does not fnlly pay 
the construction account by several hundred thousand dolhars. For instance, a mill 
may cost equipped, we will say, $1,000,0(X). The capital stock is $600, (XX) or $^,000. 
They start \s ith that debt. Now, they go on, and the machinery is going, and they 
are in business, and really doing a profitoblo or fairly profitable business. The divi- 
denda maybe are low, because they are ambitious to pay off that debt. 

Mr. Pierce. The first year, Mr. Crapo, wo did not pay any debt. 

Mr. Crapo. For a year or more than a year there is no money at all. 

Mr. Pierce. Oh, more than a year. 

Mr. Crapo. There is little dividend, bec'anse they are trying to pay the debt, bnt 
the policy here in New Bedford has been, instead of having that a mnnanent debt, 
a bonded debt, to relieve themselves as fast as they can by taking their' profits ana 
paying bnt small dividends. When that is acoomplished, the dividend is larger, but 
!i represents for eapital| Instead of $500, (XX), $1,000,000. (See Exhibit A, at end of 
testUnony.) 
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Mr. Litouman. You accept that as a part of your statement do you, Mr. Knowles f 

The Witness. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have yon experienced any difficulties in the working of 
these several mills under consolidated management f—A. We found a good many 
obstacles that had to be surmounted— some that we have not snrmountecr. 

Q. Asa whole f— A. I'hcre is nothing about it but what we shall be able to do. 
The yam business is a buHiness of detail much more so than the cloth business. 

Q. As a whole you think it is a success and that consolidation is JnstiHedf— A. I 
think the mills can be bandied together to better advantage than separately. 

Q. Yon think it will be to the advantage of the stockholders and of the consumers 
and of the operatives!— A. I should not suppose it wouhl have very much effect on 
the operatives. The mills are situated in ceuteiN where the rate of wages will be 
iixe<l by the whole and not by any one concern. I do not see why it should make 
any material difference to the operatives. I think as a comhinatiou they will be 
able to supply yarns with their present facilities for selling cheai)er than they could 
ever under the old arrangement. 

Q. Are yoiir mills large consumers of coal as well as cotton! — A. The yarn mills 
have a certain number of spindles and they do not run ns heavy a load as cloth mills. 
The cloth mills are larger users of coal in New Bedford than the yarn mills. 

Q. What do you have to pay for soft coal in New Bedford at the present time!— 
A. I think they ask for Pocahontas coal— perhaps that is a fair sample— about $3.85 
delivered at the mill fire room. 

Q. Does it come i)y vessel!— A. It comes by water entirely. 

Q. From whore!— A. Norfolk. 

Q. (By Mr. A. l^. Harris.) Is that screened coal!— A. Oh, no. It is probably run 
of mine coal— bituminous coal. It is all fine soft coal. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you have water transportation to each of your mills in 
your company besides the New Bedford mills!— A. There is water transportation, 
of course, to Fall River; there is water transportation to Taunton, but not, I think, 
for very large vessels. 

Q. Do you liavo to pay more for coal in Taunton than in New Bedford!— A. Yes; 
we pay more for coal in Taunton than in New Bedford. 

Q. The price of cotton at each is about the same!— A. .Inst the same. 

Q. Have you any coniplaiuts to make or suggestions to offer in regard to the traus- 
portation by rail or by water!— A There is nothing that I have to say on that 
point; no. 

Q. [s most of the machinery in your yarn mills of Amorioan make!— A. I should 
say a large proportion of it is English machinery. 

Q. Was tnat put in because at the time the American machinery w^as not suffi- 
ciently protected, or was it obtained because it was either better or cheaper!— A. 
It was considered better at the time it was put in. It pn»bably was not as cheap. 

Q. Are you able now to get satisfactory American machinery of nearly all kinds!— 
A. A large part of the machinery that would have been iiriimrted l)y neaily every- 
one at tue time tliese mills wore built is now made very materially better in this 
country, and probably a good deal of it that is now English machinery if it were 
to be put in to-day would be American machinery. 

Do you know of any combinatiun among the makers of cotton maehinery in 
this country!— A. I think there is an understanding. 

Q. Have they advanced prices of recent years?— A. I think prices have been 
advanced. 1 can not say whether it is within a year, but not much i'arther back 
than that at any rate. I can not give you the exact time, but there has been an 
advance sometime in the last 2 years. 

Q. Are you able to state how large a percentage that advance represents!— A. No; 
I conld not give you that. 

Q. Do you know whether or not it was neoessiiuted by any increased cost of pro- 
duction !— A. 1 should think it was to some extent, because there was an increased 
cost of iron. 

Q. Do you feel that you would be advantaged in the long run 1o have the duties 
on cotton machinery either reduced or repealed !— A. I doubt if we should. 1 should 
say we would be better off to be proteotod on our own product, even if it made the 
first cost of our mills a trifle higher. 

(By Mr. Litchman. ) That w'ould enable the manufacturers of machinery to pay 
higher wages to their labor, would it not!— A. I should suppose it might. 

Q. If the tariff on machinery was reduced, it would naturally affeot the labor 
employed in the prodnotion of machines, would it not!— A. I should think it must 
have that effeot; yes. 

Q. And, of course, they ore consumers of the product of your mills!— A I hardly 
think we should feel that; hut then they are, of course, in a measure. 

Q. Would you not feel it If that general policy of tariff rednotion was applied to 
all the mechanics in the United States!— A. If it was applied to everyone, we cer- 
tainly should. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Wlien yon l>elieve th&t by the repeftl or redaction of duties 
on cotton machinery you could. get the machinery at somewhat lower cost, ie that 
object to you imimrtant enough to lead you to desire to take the hasard of the gen- 
eral depressiou of business incident to tariff reduction f— A. Oh, I think, as far as I 
see it, we are better off to have the tariff left alone. 

Q. Do you regard that and the steadiness resulting Bom it as on important element 
of prosperity in business?— A. I do. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hahris.) Have yon been able to run steadily ever since you 
reorgaiiiKed?— A. We are not running full to-day. We ran full up to quite recently. 

Q. Previous to the organization, were the constituent mills that went into the 
organization able to run steadily ?— A. I do not think they were. We found a good 
many spindles stopped at the time the mills went into the combination. 

Q When the spindles stopped did the labor have to stop also?— A. The labor had 
to stop also. 

Q. Dues the percentage that you mentioned a moment ago of increase include all 
the advantage thiit the mill hands have in the present cimditionsf— A. There was 
an advance of 10 per cent in the rate of wages. 

Q. What I wanted to get at was whether steady employment comes in as an assist- 
ant in the course of the year?— A. 1 think that in the last year labor has received 
materially more than tbnt 10 per cent increase over wbat it received before the mills 
wont together, say the last 4 years before they went together. Tbnt is, the New 
England Cotton Yarn Company has run the mills much fuller than the individual 
compani<%s ran them. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) So that the labor has bad an actual increase in the rate of 
wages?— A. About 15 per cent more is paid out in wages than there was in all the 
individual concerus combined. 

Q. They have had an increase in the rate of wages and in the number of days* 
work in the year?— A. Yes; that is, more help has been employed. 

Q. (By Mr." A. L, Harris.) If there had been no increase would the operatives have 
hml more in the course of the year?— A. If there had been more employed, of course 
they would have got more. 

Q. By “more euii)loyed*’ you mean the larger number of days?— A. Yes. 

Q. So that 10 or 15 per cent increase does not always mean the entire advantage 
that the operatives got?— A. I do not think that; no. You mean increased ]>roductf 

Q. 1 mean the amount of money that the operative gets at the end of the year. 
By steady work he gets more money, of course, than he does if he is only working 
part of the time.— A. Well, if the mill is running part of the time there is a part of 
the labor that goes on at the same rate nearly as though it was running; I do not 
mean the mill running part of the time, but part of the mill running all of the time. 
There is quite an element of labor that would he the same whether the mill was 
running half full or full, so that the pay roll would not be increased in proportion 
quite, perhaps, as the product was increased. Hut if you put it the other way it is 
not decreased quite so much when we run half time; the pay roll is not decreased 
quite so much as the product is decreased. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You have certain fixed charges running on whether the 
mill runs or not?— A. Yes; in the labor. 

Q. But the hulk of the labor employed in the mill, of course, is better off if the 
mill runs full time?— A. Oh, very much bettor off. 

Q. So that it is true, as a general proposition, that to the labor by the running of 
the mill on full time there is an advantage aside from the increase In the rate paid 
in wages?— A. Oh, yes; unquestionably. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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New Bedford, Mass., February 21^ 1901, 

TE8TIM0N7 OF PROF. CSBISTOPSEB FABOfSOX BBOOBS, 

Director of (he Neic Bedford Textile School. 

The suboonimission beiijg' in session in the Masonic Building, Mr. Clarke prosidin/^, 
at 5.15 p. m. Prof. Christopher Parkinson Brooks, of New Bedford, Mass., manaffin^f 
director of the New Bedford Textile School, was introducod as a witness and, being 
duly BWoriL t(jstilicd as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-office address.— A. Christo- 
pher Parkinson Brooks, New Bedford, Mass. 

Q. What is your occupation f— A. I arn managing director of the New Bedford 
Textile School and the proprietor of the American Correspondence School of Textiles. 

Q. When was the New Bedford School of Textiles established?— A. The building 
wsis erected in 1899 and opened on October 14 of that year. 

Q. Will you please state the financial basis?— A. The land was purchased and the 
building erected out of an appropriation of $25,000 by the Commonwealth and of 
$25,000 by the city of New Beaford. 

Q. How hits it been equipped?— A. Largely by donations from manufacturers of 
machinery, almost $20,000 worth of machinery having been given. 

(^. Please proceed in your own way to tell us about this and about the patronage 
of it, &c.— A. There are already in your records, in connection with the hearing you 
held in Lowell in July, 1899, some particulars regarding textile education in this 
country as compared with that abroad which I then gave, and I will now add to 
them by stating tliat at that time the New Bedford Textile School was in course of 
erection; since then it has been opened, provision having been first made for about 
80 students. The first year we had almost 300 students, and the second year, which 
is the current year, we have had an enrollment of 301 stnueuts. The course of instruc- 
tion iucJudes all branches of the manufacture of cotton cloth from the raw material 
to the fabric, including designing, meohauical drawing, engineering and other sub- 
jects allied to it. The students are of two classes, day students and eveniugstudmits. 
The day students are from all parts of the United States, Indiana, Maine, Texas, 
North and South Carolina, lihoae Island, and other States, with, of course, a largo 
number of local students. The evening students are almost entirely residents of 
Now Bedford, with a few from Fall River, Taunton, and neighboring places, and a 
very large proportion of them— probably 90 per cent- are workers in the mills. 
Altogether they represent some 50 different occupations according to the schedules 
that we have. 

Q. Do the older mill operatives come in ?— A, Yes,* the ages vary from 14 to 50 
years of age. The courses of instruction are so arranged that they have the oppor- 
tunity of selecting from some 15 different subjects, and thus of perfecting themselves 
in one particular branch of the work, or learning other branches so that they can 
hold more responsible positions. We find that the interest taken by the students 
is very great. The interest taken by the manufacturers in the school is also great. 
Our board of directors is composed of represeutatives from all the mills iu the city, 
and the mills have helped the schools very largely by the contribution of material 
and equipment os wdl as by the personal attention that the mill officials have given 
by devoting valuable time to the work of the school. 

Q. Do the resident students pay tuition?- A. Yes; the tuition is $100 a year for 
residents of Massachusetts and $150 a year for students outside the State. 

Mr. Crapo. That is arranged by statute. 

The Witness. That is in accordauce with the statute of the Commonwealth in 
making the appropriation. 

Q, (By Mr. Clarke. ) The same is true in the Lowell Textile School ?— A. The same 
statute applies to the Lowell Textile School. There is a difference, however, in the 
case of evening students. The tuition is practically free, a nominal charge of $5 
being made per year. 

Q. Do you have any other sources of revenue except the money paid for tuition ?— A . 
Since the original appropriations we have bad one appropriation of $18,000 from tlie 
Commonwealth and another of $7,000 from the city, which was made last year, ami 
we expect that an appropriation of the same amount will be made this year, lii 
fact, it has already been made by the city this year, and it is the hope that this will 
be toe annual appropriation for some years. I may say that this is somewhat in 
excess of the cost of running the school, but the trustees have practically decided 
that some time in the future it will be necessary to considerably extend the school. 
A portion of the fhnds have already been invest^ in land and buildings in proximity 
to the school, and it is the inteutiou ultimately to erect other school ouildiugs 
thereon in order to provide for several additional departments which it is necessary 
tu give instruction in. 
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I think the inflnenoe of the school on the oommnnity ooght to have the considera- 
tion of this commission; that is, the fhct of young men from the mills being able to 
go into the school and perfect themselves in maunfhotnring and to learn the differ- 
ent branches of the bnsiness. The fact has been referred to by previous witnesses 
that New Bedford is now making fine and fancy goods made some years ago abroad 
and still to a large extent imported. This is not only true of woven goods, but 
there are also many kinds of cotton fabrics, snoh as laces, embroideries, hosiery, etc., 
imported into this country to the value of about $40,(K)0,000 per annum that might 
just as well be made here if the help was trained to make them; and it is in the 
minds of some of the members of the textile school corporation to gradually add 
departments in the school by which we shall be enabled to train the people to the 
manufacture of goods of this character as well iis the purely woven fabrics. 1 think 
it is a fact that a number of overseers, superintendents, and seoond and third hands 
in the New Bedford mills are men of foreign birth. A number of them are men 
who have been trained in foreign textile schools, and by the establishment of this 
school in New Bedford the manufacturers will be ultimately retidered independent 
of designers, overseers, and superintendents from abroad and enabled to get skilled 
help and skilled foremen close at band. 

Q. Do you teach any class of yonr pupils anything but the technique of manufac- 
ture; that is to say, if they come in without sufficient preparation or preliminary 
education, do you take up olomeutary branches at allf— A. Yes; in the evening 
especially we have classes in which we start the men in elementary arithmetic and 
gradually work them up to what we call our mill arithmetic, teaching them arith* 
metic as applied to the mill busiuess. Tbe same is true of drawing and a few other 
subjects. 1]) the day classes candidates have to pass an examination equivalent to 
what they would have to pass on entering high Hchools, and ultimately we will 
make the rennirements a little more stringent. 

Q. Du botli sexes come inf — A. Yes; we have both sexes; tbe pupils are almost 
entirely male. I do not think we have more than 10 female pupils, and they are in 
the drawing classes. 

Q. If niy memory serves me correctly, in your former testimony you gave some 
statement of your observations of tocbuical (Mlucation particularly peHaiuiug to 
textiles in Europe. If so, 1 will not ask you to go into that now: but I will inquire 
bow tbe equipment of your New Bedford school com})ares with tnat of other textile 
schools with which yon are acquainted!— A. 1 have visited most of the leading 
European sebools and I will say that in my opinion, either in America or abroad, 
there is no school that has as satisfactory and thorough an equipment os the New 
Bedford school as regards the teaching in cotton fabrics. In fact we got a gold 
medal at tbe Baris Exposition. 1 sent photogra])hs and a statement of the equip- 
ment of the school, and that caused us to get a gold modal. 

Q. Is it your belief that on account of the high character of the product of the New 
Bedford mills this is an ideal place for a textile school?— A. Yes; certainly. I think 
that is one reason why we have so many students come from otiier States. The 
environment and reputation of tbe New Bedford mills are an additional attraction 
to them. 

Q. Is the salubrious climate and the delightful situation and the high social 
character of the New Bedford people also something of an attraction f — A. It has been 
quite an attraction to me. I like it about as well us any place I ever lived in, and 1 
suppose it must have the same effect on other people. But tbe humidity, which is 
beneficial fur cotton spinning, is not always advantageous to the human being. 1 
would like to add, in order to emphasize what 1 said in J.owoll*witli regard to the 
necessity for increased facilities for industrial education gonerally, not merely in 
textiles but industrial education generally in this country, what has been done for 
textiles in Philadelphia and Lowml and New Betlford and Mississippi and Atlanta 
and South Carolina might just as well be done for a great many other industries. 
The iron and steel making industries, boot and shoe manufactures, and building 
trades, and a great many other businesses would be just as much benefited by a 
system of industrial education as tbe textile industry has been benefited and will be 
benefited. 'I'hat is something that I would like to bring to the attention of this oom- 
missiou for the purpose of investigation. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How far do yon think the large industrial combinations 
will compel sneh a course in the immediate future by the demand for technical skill 
to manage them f— A. J think that the formation or the combinations will call for 
increased skill. As 1 understand it, the organization of snoh concerns has divided 
the work up into departments, and placed responsible men in charge of these depart- 
ments, and they will And tbe necessity for an increased supply of skilled, competent 
men for those positions. If they do not organize technical schools themselves tor the 
benefit of their own employees, as has been done abroad in some cases, I think that 
the States or the National Government will feel compelled to establish them. 

Q. 'Will there be a tendency to increaee the demand for specialists in different 
lines?— A. 1 certainly think so. 
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Q. And yon think that technical education will tend to snpply that demand A. 
Tea. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Ib it yonr opinion aa a practical educator that the curricn- 
Imn of the public achoolH might be modified to adTantagef—A. I think that the cur- 
riculum of the public schools in some cases might be modified so as to make it better 
adapted to local needs. 1 do not think that subject has the attention of school 
committees that it ought to have. The tendency is to adopt a stereotyped course 
throughout the State without regard to local industries. I think that the system 
certainly might be improved in that direction. 

Q. Several witnesses from the South have recently testified that they feel that the 
education received in the public schools there is largely a failure because it leaves 
out almost everything that farmers and planters n^ to know about.-— A. I have 
noticed that myself. I lived South for a while, and 1 noticed that the educational 
^system was very incomplete there. 

Q. Would you modify the ciirriculnin in Massachusetts somewhat according to 
the industries of the people t— A. Yes. 

Ciianging it somewhat in different localities?— A. Yes; more especially in the 
art and science departments of the high schools and the more advanced schools. 1 
would teach those arts or those sciences that had some bearing on the leading indus- 
tries of the district. In the textile district 1 would cultivate education in designing 
and textile designing— I do not mean structural designing, but the artistic sign 
designing— and in a district devoted to the mannfacture of chemical products I would 
increase the facilities for studying chemistry, etc. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How far would you apply mannal training or technical 
education to the curriculum of the public schools?— A. J am not a great believer in 
manual training. 1 do not believe it is specific enough or definite enough in its 
object. 

Q. Would not tliat be a preliminary education to schools like that over which you 
preside?- A. Yes; I find that has been. We have students who liave been through 
manual training schools, and we find that they are somowliat bettor prepared to 
receive our instruction than they otherwise would ))o, but not sulliciently so to war- 
rant their having to spend ptTbaiis 2 years in a manual training school. ' 

Q. Is that due to a faulty system rather than to the desirability of the instruo* 
tioii? — A. No; I think it is to some extent a waste of time. 1 think the time would 
be better spent in the high school in studying arts anil sciences. 

Q. But your system commeiioes afti'r the high school is gone through, does it not?— 
A. No; we accept students whether they have gone through the high school or not, 
but we prefer that they shall have gone through the high school. 

Q. Do you think that the public school education with the modilications you have 
suggested is the lietter preparation if the student has gone through the high school? 
Is that your position?- A. Vos. 

Q. And you can turn out a higher type of skill under your system?— A. Yes; we 
find that the further advanced the students are in skill or education the better 
material we make of them. In fact, we have a few Massachnsetts men who are taking 
the course, and they make the best of them all because they have the best training. 

Q. Do you think that the average family in Massachusetts, dependent on the labor 
of children, could afford to have a child remain in school much after the age of 17 

? rears?— A. No ; 1 do not suppose so, but I think that systems of fi'ee scholarships might 
>6 established by the communities or by tiie Commonwealth to enable the more 
snitable children to bo taken into tliose schools without paying fees. 

Q. Then yon would make it a sort of law of natural selection f— A . Yes. There are 
certain ohildren yon can not make anything out of. 

Q. You think it is wrong, then, to spoil a good mechanic to make a poor lawyer, or 
doctor, or minister!— A. Yes. 

(Testimony closed.) 

Whereupon, at 5.40 p. m., the special subcommission ac^ourued to meet Friday 
morning, Febrnary 22, 1901, in Fall Kiver, Mass. 


Fall River, Mass., Fehmary 1901, 

TESTIMOinr OF HE. SIMEON B. CHASE, 

Treaaurer of King Philip and Oehom milU, 

The subcommittee met at the Mellon House at 10.50 a. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. 
At that time Mr. Simeon B. Chase, of Fall River, Mass., was introduced as a witness 
and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Please give your name and bosiness address.— A. Simeon B. 
Chase, Fall River. 
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Q. Please state with what corporaticm jon are oonneoted and in what oapaeity.-^ 
A. I am treasurer of the Kins Philip mills, and also now of the Osborn mills. 

Q. We shall bc> pleased to have you proceed in your own way to give a suoelnot 
acoonnt of tlie bepnuiug and development of cotton niannfaotarfng in Fall River.— 
A. I think you’d better get that from some other witness older than 1, if yon oan get 
one, because my experience does not |^o back very far, and 1 never have dealt much 
in the early history of things, only lu a very general way. I might make a good 
many mistakes. 

Q. Has the business undergone a large development in the last 20yearsf— A. In 
20 years, yes ; quite large, I should say. 

Q. Has it been subject to waves of depression f— A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What are the principal causes of the depressions that come, occasionally t — A. 
In the lirst place, 1 should say our industry is affected by the general oonilition of 
the country when the oousumption temporarily decreases; also by the tendency in 
times of prodtable business to overdo the business, to increase too rapidly. Those, 
1 should say, were the principal causes that are apparent to anyone. 

Q. Is there a considerable variety of cotton goods produced here f— A. There is. 

Q. What is the leading kind? — A. What is known as print cloths is the leading 
product; always has been. 

Q. Those are goods of a substantially uniform character f— A. Yes. 

Q. And do they vary in weight and fineness f— A. No. What is called regular print 
cloth is a stable tiling and never has changed to any material degree for a great 
many years— 28-inch goods counting l>4 picks each way and 7 yards to the pound. 
Of course there are many fabrics that are used for the same purposes which are 
designated here, for want of a better name, as “odd goods” — tnat is, odd from the 
fact that they vary in construction from the regular ])rint cloths that enter into 
thosaiue thing, and they enter into the printing and are very largely )»roduced. Those 
vary according to the whims of the Iniyers from time to time. 

Q. Is Fall River the leading }triut cloth nianufactnring center in the country t— A. 
Yes; I believe it is. 

Q. Has the development of cotton manufacturing in the South caiisod competition 
with the Fall River mills to increase particularly ?— A. To a considerable extent : yes. 

Q. Are the goods which you produce marketed wholly in this country t—K. No; I 
do not think they are. There are some goods inmle here that are exported from time 
to time, hut the per centage is small. 

Q. Are print cloths exported from here f— A. 1 would not say that the regular 
print cloth has been e.\ ported to any extent, but yet I think some have been. I do 
not mean exported in the condition that they leave the market here, hut after they 
have been finished. 

Q. Are there any converters in Fall River taking print cloths and other cloths 
and printing them?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a large industry here?— A. Quite large, quite. Most of the product is 
printed hero. 

Q. Is tlie business growing?- A. J do not know that I could answer that question; 
I really do not know. I should think the tendency is to grow. It is not growing in 
the way of organizing new enterprises, but the old enterprises engaged in that busi- 
ness increase their output somewhat from time to time. That is a surmise on my 
part; 1 have no actual knowledge. 

Q. Where and how do your print cloth mills sell their product?— A. The hulk of 
it is sold to the converters in various parts of the country, usually through brokers. 

Q. Through brokers in Fall River or brokers in other cities?— A. Both. 

Q. Do you maintain storage houses in New York or Boston? — A. No; the goods are 
stored here until they are sold. 

Q. Is there any recent tendency toward doing away with commission houses in this 
kind of business?— A. No; I think not. * 

Q. Th«' mills largely depend upon them, do they not, for Gnding a market?— A. I 
will not say that they depend upon commission houses; we distinguish between the 
commission house and the broker. 

Q. I wish you would ex])laiu the method of trade, becanse it is not understood 
by the outside public.— A. A commission house is a house organized to distribute 
goods to the trade in the finished state, to jobbers and retailers, and many corpora- 
tions consign their goods to commission houses— not many here, but many do through- 
out the country, especially those corporations which own tli^r own finishing works. 
They finish their own goods and consign them to a commissimi house, and there they 
are sold and distribute^l to the general trade. Some simply manufacture goods in the 
gray— that is, in the unfinished state just as they come iroin the mills. Those goods 
are nsnally sold by the broker at a very ninch smaller rate of oommission than is 
paid to the commission house. He gets the brokerage. All he does is to efi'ect a sale 
and give a sale note contract to the seller and to the pnrehaser. He is transacting 
the^e. 
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Q. Hit tranttotioos, are chiefly between the manufaotnrers and the con* 
vertewf— A. Yes. 

Q. The converter is a manufacturer, only of a different grade?— A. Yes; one step 
fuller on. 

Q. Are the natural conditions for produoii^ these classes of goods fsivorable and, 
neraaps, rather superior in Fall River?— A. 1 think Fall River is very well situated 
for manufacturing purposes. 

Q. What do you consider the chief advantages?— A. It is nearest to markets, 
>Kew York, for instance, and it has water communication. I do not know that there 
is anything else, unless soniething may be said for climate. But 1 think that is 
trivial. There are those who lay some stress on tho fact that the atmosphere is 
moist, and moist atmosphere is advantageous to manufacturing cotton, as everybody 
knows, but that is artiticially supplied by the mills here. 

Q. Are humidifiers used in all the mills?— A. Not in all, but I think that in most 
all weaving departments a humiditier of some sort is used. 

Q. How does your cotton come, by rail or by boat?— A. Both; the larger part, 1 
think, by rail. 

Q. How does your coal come?— A. It comes by boat. It usually comes by barges 
and tows. 

Q. What does it cost delivered at your mills?— A. At this time bituminous coal 
costs around $4 a ton delivered in the mill dock, as we call it. ^ 

Q. Do you use hard coal or soft coal?— A. Soft— bituminous coal. 

Q. I think a witness in New Bedford testified that it cost $3.85 there. It would 
nat^urally come as cheaply here, would it not?— A. Of course, we can buy coal at 
$3.85, and possibly less, but 1 was speaking of the best grades; and when I said 
^‘around $4” I said just that because I do not know at the present moment just 
what coal is. because I have not botight any for some time. 

Q. Have any of your corporations built mills or acquired mills iu the South?— A. 
No; none here. 

Havjs you studied the conditions of manufacturing there somewhat?— A. Not 
by personal investigation. 1 have not been South for a groat many years to go into 
the mills. I did a number of years ago visit some of them. 

Q. What classes of people are employed in the mills here, mostly— what national- 
ities?— A. The larger elements would be French Oiuia<lians, Irish, and English, I 
should say; I do not know. 

Q. Is a large portion of the mill help here of long standing residence here?— A. I 
should say they are, the larger proportion, as far as my knowledge goes. 

Q. Did many of them understand the business before they came here ?— A. 1 should 
say that the operatives who came as immigrants from Groat Britain, a large portion 
of them, would have had practical knowledge before they came here; of those who 
came from Canada, not so many. 

Q. Is the labor in your 2 mills organized?— A. You mean does it belong to labor 
unions? 

Q. Yes. —A. I assume they are. They are not organized as individual mills; they 
organized en masse. 


Q. That is the case generally ?— A. I assume it is; yes. I have no knowledge how 
many are members of the unions. I assume the majority are. 

Q. What is the prevailing opinion among the employers of labor as to the desir- 
ability of its being orgaiiizeil?— A. That varies with the individual. Some employers 
believe in encouraging organization and others do not. 

Q. Do the corporations generally have tenement or boarding houses for the help ?— 
A. A good many do. 1 really do not know how many have in those days and how 


many have not. 

Q. Has there been in reoent years a tendency among the operatives to acquire 
homes of theft* own ?— A. I do not know that there are any more than usual. There 
is some tendency in that direction, I assume. I have not very much knowledge 
about it. 


Q. Do many of them own homes?— A. That I do not know anything about. I 
know some of them do; how many 1 have not any idea. 

Q. Are the tenements and where they generally live comfortable and provided with 
modem improvements?— A. That varies a good deal. There are some very good and 
some very poor. 1 imagine. 

Q. Has tne city puraubd a liberal policy in improving the working people’s quar- 
ters?— A. I do not believe the city hoe ever paid much attention to it, only in gen- 
erally improving the streets and sewers and things of that sort. Of course, the 
authorities do that, I suppose, in all cities. The city has nothing to do with private 
improvements, as 1 understand. 

Q. No : 1 did not mean that. I meant the proper work of the oity.— A. Oh, I think 
the oity ii going ahead about as fast as it can find means to do these thinm. The 
town has grown large and spread out over a good deal of territory, and there is a 
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general complaint on the part of the city government that^hey can not get money 
enongh to make improvements as fast as they would like. 

Q. Are you able to state offhand the wages paid to the different olasses of opera* 
tivesf— A. 1 do not believe I can withoot providing myself with the tignres. 

Q. Have there been any partionlar changes in wages, up or down, within the last 
3 yearef— A. Tes; there have been changes upward. 

Q. Were those increases made voluntarily by the mannfaotnrersf— A. They wore 
made, us 1 remember it, upon request, after conferences with the representatives of 
labor. 9. 

Q. Are the unions generally alert to keep inforjuod as to the condition of the mar- 
ket, HO as to make their demands for their share of the prolitsf— A. I assume they 
are ; 1 thiuk they are. 

Q. Have there been any recent labor dilBciiltiesf—A. No; I should say not, at 
least not to my knowledge. There has been nothing, at any rate, to call for public 
commeut. 

Q. How does the business compare in respect to prosperity during the last 3 years, 
as a whole, with the preceding 8 years? — A. There is a decided improvement in the 
last 3 years compared witli the previous 3. 

Q. And do you think that is mainly due to the general prosperity of the country f— 
A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. To what m) you attribute that improvement in the condition of the country?— 
A. i think a great many factoi*s have entered into it. It would be a difficult mat- 
ter to say positively whar. elements entered into the change from mlyersity to pros- 
perity; hut certain things have occurred in the huancial world which have given 
people coniideuce, I think. That has as much to d<» with it as anything— started the 
ball rolling. I think the removal of the fear of the oiirrency being placed upon a 
false basis and the apparent settlement for years to eome of the tariff question and 
matters of that sort have given people coiifnleucie to go ah(‘ad. 

Q. Has a general revision of the tariff* usually caused more or less curtailment in 
production and some shrinkage in the general volnme of bnsinoss? — A. It is always 
an unsettling factor. 

Q. In your opinion should the tariff' ho touched unless the causes are i|uite 
urgent ?-^A. I should regnd to see the subject raised at all. 

Q. Did you persoually assist in framing tlie coiton-goods schedule in the present 
tariff?— A. I did; yes. 

Q. What are the leading characteristics of that schedule as comj)arcd with former 
schedules?— A. The heading characteristics ns compared with any former schedule 
are that the tariff’ now is based upon the weight and lincuess of goods instead of 
simply unou count— sales count. 

Q. Is the cost of production of fine goods greater than that of jirint cloths? — A.» 
Yes. 

Q. And yon give that as a reason for higher duties on them?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is the foreign coinpetition greater in line goods than it iw in the plain weaves? — 
A. Oh, yes. Competition in what we call coarse gooils under the present tariff is 
nothing, you might say. There is more or loss oouipetitiou still in the finer grades 
of goods, but much Jess than thi're was a few years ago. 

Q. If there is practically no foreign competition in coarser goods, could you safely 
dispense with the tarifi' upon them ?— A. No ; 1 do not think so. There are those who 
believe they can, hut my judgment is that wo can not. 

Q. What would be the principle danger if the duty were repealed?— A. The prin- 
cipal danger would be that we would be subjected to an ioffux of goods here just at 
a time when it would bo disastrous. 

Q. What would be likely to cause that influx?— A. It very often happens that we 
are more {irosperous on this side of the water than they are oa the other side, and 
when they have large surpluses they would have an op[)ortunity of getting rid of 
them at a slight concession, perhaps. 

Q. Is it a common practice with countries which produce largely to dump their 
snnilus stocks at a discount, and sometimes at a loss, in any market that they might 
find f— A. I can not answer that onestion from personal knowledge, but I assnme 
that that would be self-evident. Not only would a country do bo as a whole, but on 
individnal coucero would do it. It is a good busineis proj^sition if a man has got 
piled up a great lot of stuff* which he can not sell in his regular trade, if he can nnd 
an opening, to got rid of it rather than to suspend prodiictioiA The easiest thing he 
can do is to let it go, even at a sacrifice. 

O. What inaobinery is most used in the Fall River mills— American or foreim 
makes f— A. I can not answer as to the proportion of each ; they are both used largefy. 
For the last few rears, however, there has been very much less foreign machinery 
imported. Where new machinery has been put in, there has been more American 
maw put in than there was formerly. 
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Q. Has there been a steady improvement in American machinerj!— A. Very mnch, 
in some directions. 

Q. Do yon consider it eqnal now in all respects to the best foreign-made machin- 
ery f— A. That depends upon the machine. 1 think the best American makes of most 
machinery are as good and in some oases better than foreign makes. 

Have yon any oomi)laint to make of the prices of American machinery, or of 
the methods of selling it? — A. We always complain to the maker, when we are try- 
ing to buy, that ids price is too high; but 1 suppose, after all, that the price is 
e<]nitahle and fair. 

Is the price any higher now or recently than it has been in former years?— A. 
Oh, yes; somewhat. 

Q. To what do yon attribute that increase in price?— A. The same thing that has 
made prosperity in everything else— more demand; and they are enahlod to get a 
higher price, 

Q. Have the raw materials entering into the machinery advanced in price?— A. 
Yes. Iron is the basis of the whole thing; it is much higher than it was a few years 
ago. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the wages of labor employed in the manufacturing 
of that inaohiuery have also been increased?— A. I do not know anything about 
that. 

Q. You are notable to state, then, whether the increase in the price of machinery 
has been greater than the iiicroiise in the price of the labor and material entering 
into it?— A. No. 

Do yon know of any combination uinoiig the American manufacturers of cotton 
machinery ?— A. I do not. 

Q. Is your desire to obtain machinery at a lower cost great enough to lead yon to 
favor a repeal or reduction of the duties on that machinery ?— A. No. What I meant 
by that remark was that when we have anything to buy we want to buy it just as 
cheaply ns we cnii. We are ]»orfuctly willing that everybody in this country shtnild 
Dve and make a profit. 

Q. Do you find that there is a larger market for the product of the Fall liiver 
mills when people engaged in other occupations all over the country are reasonably 
prosperops?— A. Ob, yes; yes. 

Q. Docs that faCl^leail you and other manufacturers to favor a good liberal wage 
scale?— A. Yes. 1 think 1 can say more peo]de believe in keeping wages up as high 
as they can atVord than used to. 

Q. (Ky Mr. Litciiman.) Are the living places of the operatives furnished by your 
mills?— A. Yes; they are, in part. We have some tenements. 

Q. The size of the teiiomeiit depends on the size of the family occnjiying it?— A. 
No; the size of the tenement is fixed. 

Will you kindly describe one as to the conditions of an average tenement?— A. 
We have a variety of tenements, varying in size. 1 do not know, I have never 
been through one of them in my life. I do not recollect being in one of them. They 
are under charge of the superintendent of the mills. 1 do not know as I could 
describe them carefully enough so that you would get an intelligent idea. The tene- 
ments wore built a great many years ago, and it is safe to say they are not what wo 
should build if we were going to build to-day. 

Q. Do you know if any improvements have been made in them in recent years as 
to sanitary appliances?— A. Yes. We have tried to improve all that oiroumstauces 
would warrant— have kept tlicm in good order. 

Q. Are your mills under inspection of State laws?— A, Yes. 

And do you think that the inspection inspects?— A. I think so; yes. 1 think 
the inspection is done thoroughly, so far os my knowledge goes. 

Q. Do you find any oppressiuii in that system of State inspection?— A. No. 

Q. On the whole, you approve of it as for the betterment of the operatives 
employed?— A. I have no objection to it. There is nothing in the inspection 
department of the State that 1 recall that is objectionable. 

Q. D«) you pay your operatives by the piece or by the time?— A. Mostly by the 
piece; also by the day or hour. 

Q. I)o you ever run overtime?— A. I never have ran overtime at the King Philip 
Mill; that is, 1 say, never in 15 years. Wo did run on two occasions, 1 think, a few 
houn. probably not over 10 hours in the whole time; that was caus^ by accident. 

Q. It is not generally the caistom to run overtime, is it, in the State of Massachn- 
settsf— A. Not generally so, I think. There is more or less of it done. 

Q. When there is overtiuK'^ worked, is there extra compensation allowed, or are 
operatives paid according to the regular schedule?- A. 1 think the overtime is paid 
in the regular schedule. 1 can not answer for those mills which have run a good 
deal of overtime just what their system is; I have not the facts. 

Q. How is payment made of the wages of employees?— A. The money is put up 
in enveloxies once a week aud distributed to the people it belongs to. 
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Q. You pay yoor employees in cwht— A. Yes. 

Q. And nnder the weekly payment system! — A. Under the weekly payment 
system. 

Q. Is that because of a State law compelling it to be paid weekly f— A. I suppose it 
may Im in some cases, although I think quite generally here the mills were paying 
weekly before the law was passed. 

Q. You find no special hardship in the weekly payment system t— A. No. 

Q. You have no system here of store onlers, such as exists in some localities f— A. 
None at all that 1 know of. 

Q. Have you any mutual system of conciliation or arbitration between the asso- 
ciation representing the manufacturers and the association representing the work- 
men T— A. You mean any agreemont as to arbitration f 

Q. Yes.-A. No. 

Q. The didiculty in any particular instance is mljusted at the time the didlculty 
arises! — A. Yes. 

Q. Has any difficulty occurred where the State board of conciliation has inter- 
vened and attempted a settlement!— A. Yes; I think there have been 2 or 3 instances 
since the State board came into being that they have been down here. I do not 
know that they over aceomplislied anything; they have intervened; that is, they 
attempted to do so. » > j 

Q. oottlenient has finally been made between the mill and the men or the repre- 
sentatives of each f— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any suggestions along that lin(‘ in regard to the settlement of dis- 
putes between capital and labor that you care to make?— A. I do not know. It is a 
pretty difficult subject. I think that arbitration is the best method that is aptiarcnt 
to-day. 

Q. Would you favor a system that would compel eitluT side to submit to some 
sort of Gousideratiou a real or fancied griiivanco before either a lookout was declared 
or a strike ordered!— A. I should hardly favor a law in that respect. I think that 
an agreement between the parties would be an excellent thing. 

(^j. Suppose one side was willing to havosncli an agreement and the other jieremp- 
torily refused!— A. 'fhat is an unfortunate state of things, and you can not help it. 

Q. Could you not help it if you bail a law that would conn)el an examipatiun into 
the difficulty at least, not the arbitration of the matter in dispute, but 6n inquiry 
to learn the cause of the dispute !— A . My objection to the law is not so much against 
the object that it has in view as the principle involved in it. It seems to mo that if 
you are going to make a law that inquires into the contract existing between a cor- 
poration and its operatives you might make a law inquiring into all the difficulties 
of individuals and compel them to arbitrate rather than go to law. 

Q. Is not tlie corporate existence a public franchise?— A. Yes. 

Q. Does not the corporate existence confer to that extent, then, a i>ublic fav«r!— 
A. Y'es. 

Q. Should not, in return for that, the public he considered!- A. Sir? 

Q. Do you consider that a strike is beneficial to the community at large?- A. I 
do not. 

Q. On the ground, thou, of the highest good of all the people, may not the State 
rightfully and justly demand that the cause of the difficulty at least may ho inquired 
into! — A. I do not dispute the proposition that the State may rightly and justly do 
those things. You simply asked my opinion and I simply gave iny individual opin- 
ion that it is D(»t expedient. 

Q. Do you liud os the result of your experience that the employer and the employeq^ 
are gradually coining nearer together in the understanding of their mutual relations 
and their niiitnal responsibilities? — A. Ido not think there is any question about 
that; 1 think it is so. 

Q. Y'ou think there is a growing sentiment on both sides of forbearance one 
toward the other! — A. I do. It may not bo perceived in any short space of time, 
but 1 think that anyone who has lived in this community, os I have, for 30 
years can not fail to sec that there is a better understanding and a greater desire 
upon all parts to be harmonious. 

Q. What would you think of an arrangement whereby the representatives of an 
organization including the employers would meet with a committee representing an 
o^anlzation of the help and provide for trade disputes covering a year, aay, or any 
given time! — A. I see no objection to that; I think it is admirable. 

Q. Are there any mills in Fall Biver conducted on the profit-sharing plan!— A. 
There is one. 

Q, Have you any knowledge of it! — A. Only a very general knowledge; nothing 
specific. 

Q. Not enough to give any information coneemiug it!— A. No. 

Q. The ednoation in Fall Biver is substantially lul public school education, is it 
not!--A. Practically so; yes. 
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Q. Have you any technical school in Fall River f— A. No; we are in the line of 
getting one, I believe. 

Q. You are in favor of the establishment of such schools!— A. Oh, yes. 

Q. For what reason f— A. To educate the people in skill and the technique of a 
profession that is the life of the town, the main industry of the town. 

Q. You think, other things being equal, that a skilled workman is of more value 
to you than an unskilled one?— A. No question about that. 

Q. Do you think it will have an effect upon the quality of the goods produced in 
the community at large bv raising the skill of the labor in these schools!— A. 
Un<iuostionablv, in the quality atid quantity and the economy of production. 

Q. You speak of the possible establishment of a school here. Is the movement 
imder the patronage and support of the manufacturers here!— A. No. 

Q. Or is it to be established by the State!— A. The State has granted an appro- 
priation. 

Q. Conditional in any way !— A. I do not know what the conditions are ; I believe 
there are some conditions. The city, I believe, was required to do something. How 
much was that, Mr. Tansey ! 

Mr. Tansey. $25,000. 

Th<» WiraKss. $25,000? 

Mr. Tansey. 'J’he State gave $25,000 and the city $2.5,000. 

Q. (Hy Mr. JviTCHMAN.) This will be managed alongsimllarlines— similar to those 
pursued by the institution at New Redford!- A. (By the witness.) I assume so. 

Q, Arc you familiar enough with the details to ^ve a comparison of the labor cost 
of cloth iiroduced to-day and that produced 5 years and 10 years ago?— A. 1 could 
ascertain that from records, of course. 

Q. (By Mr. A. Jj. 11 ahuih.) How longdid 1 understaml you to say you had been con- 
nected in your work with the mills! — A. I have beou witli the King Philip Mills 
since 1886—1(1 years. 

Q. Have you been fairly prosperous all that time f— A. No; not all the time. 
There have been ])eriod8 of jirosperity and periods of adversity. 

Have you been able to declare dividends every year!— A. Yes; we declared 
dividends after the lirst year I spent there. We have declared a dividend, I believe, 
every year since. 

Q. Tliolo dividends were fair, large, or small, according to your jirospcrity ?— A. 
No ; the dividend has been very regular. We paid dividends when we did not make 
any money, and we did not i»ay any more when we made a great deal. 

Q. Would you care to state to the commission about what your dividends are!— 
A. Practically the dividend has been 6 per cent. There were 1 or 2 years, perhaps, 
that wo paid 7. 

(^. Have you a surplus fund!- A. No; we have not any surplus fund now. We 
capitalized our surplus fund a year ago in bonds to the extent of half a million 
dollars. 

Q. Your stock is above par, is it!— A. 'I’he stock was about par the last sales that 
I knew, .lust par, I think. 

Q. Your dividends, of course, were declared on par value ?— A. The dividend is so 
much per share. 

Q. Have your dividends increased in the last 2 or 3 years?- A. No; as I saj-^, we 
have pursued the policy of paying, or attempting to pay, a regular divideud, and so 
far have succeeded iu keepiug it regular. 

Q. Have you any knowledge in regard to the accommodations of the public schools 
in Fall River!— A. Only from general report. 1 am not connected with the schools 
iu any way. 1 do nut visit them or do anything of that sort. 

Q. You consider them iu good condition!— A. 1 think so; very. 

Q. The law is closely observed iu regard to the attendance of those of school 
age!— A. I think so, so far os iny knowledge goes. 

In training your operatives, how do you obtain your best workmen ; do you 
tram them up in your mills!— A. Well, they are trained up without teaching; tnat 
is to say, usually au operative that wants to learn comes iu and takes hold iu a small 
way. 

At what ago do they usually come in at the beginning!— A. They come in just 
as quick as the Taw allows, in most instances. 

Q. Is there any rule, or do you take them iu as apprentices!— A. They are taken 
ia* For instance, take the mule-spinning department, which would illustrate as 
good as anything. Young boys come into that department and serve as what we 
call back boys ; that is, at putting the roving in creels. That requires no particular 
skill. Gradually they ^ow up to acquire a knowledge of the machine, and perhaps 
occasionally he^n to piece or something of that sort, and they grow into mule spin- 
ners in that kind of a way, and they become adepts. That is what I mean by pfok- 
ing up the trade. Of course, iu (hat way they would go in as assistants sometimes 
to their parents or fiends and pick up the trMe iu that way. 
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Q. When a boy first begios la your mill he geta wbai his labor is worth ; I sup- 
pose the pav is not fixed by anyrolef— A. Oh^ we do’BOt hare a fixed prloe^or them 
in my establishment. That is a bad system. 1 suppose that is not orthodox among 
most manufacturers, but I hare always believed in paying people whst they were 
worth and not paying the good the same as the bad or the bad {>be same as tiie good. 
But we do not ao our business that way and 1 do not know as we ever will. 

Q. Your operatives become skilled in their several linesf— A. Yes; in raryiug 
degrees. 




entsf— A. Oh, yes; there are quite a good many instoncesof that kind. Most of 
what we call second hands, overseers, and a large part of the saperinteodentSi if not 
all of them, come up fVom small beginnings, most of them lieginning as boys. Many 
have acquired knowledge of the bnsiness, and as soon as they became proficient they 
hare been advanced. 

Q. How many of your operatives are girls t— A. Women and girls— my impression 
is about half. 

Q. About evenly divided?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do they do the same work at the mill that the men dof— A. In the weaving 
department there is a mixture of women and men, of course, and in what we cafl 
frame spinning— that means the warp spinning- they are mostly girls and women. 
The iimlo spinning is done by men. In certain things the women seem to bo adapted 
to tlie business, like making roving and carding and tending roving frames. Tnose 
operatives are mostly women. The frame spinners, spoolers, warpers, web drawers, 
and nil that class are practically all women. The weavers are a mixture of women 
and men and, as I say, the mule spinners are men. The minor help— I have named 
tlio great mass— such as ])rinter8, strippers, engineers, firemen, etc., are all men, 
of course. 

Q. Have yon men in your mills that have been trained in your mills and become 
Hotlicieiitly expert to do any and all kinds of work necessary to be done in your 
mills?— A. That is uncommon. Usually most operatives prefer to stick to the trade 
they learn. It is a 8pe(;ializod trade. If you put a man first at one thing and next 
at another he would not be very good at any, perhaps, as far as the applioation of his 
labor is concerned. I think it is nnusnal ior them to change very mnoh IVoni one 
department to another. 

Q. You think it is advisable for them to stick to that which they have the best 
training for?— A. Undoubtedly, for the groat mass that is so. 

Q. Are your school facilities, sncli as school houses and equipment, sufiloiontf— A. 
I think substantially so. You are asking mo (piestions on a subject that, except 
from what little knowledge [ have of the schools tbrongb the ])aper8 and school 
committee reports, etc., 1 know nothing about; but 1 think there has to be a con- 
stant extending of the accommodations. The town has grown, and I think some- 
times there are o\crcrowdod conditions, but as a general rule I think the intention 
of the community is to have them properly cared fur. 

Q. Schoolbooks fnnii8he<l?— A. Yes; text-books are furnished by the city. 

The children of the workingmen, your operatives, go to the same schools us 
the oliildreii of the owners of the mills?— A. As far as they live in the same 
localities. 

Q. They have the same opportunities?— A. Yes. 

(}. (Hy Mr. Litciiman.) Are you familiar in a general way with the manufactures 
in the South that eoroo into competition with your own mills here in Fall Bivor? — 
A. Yes ; I am familiar with tliein, but not froni jMJrsonal observation. 

Q. There is some sharp competition?— A. Yos. 

Q. And is that competition due to a difl'erenoe iu the conditions under which the 
labor is employed and the biisiness done? — A. The competition is the same wherever 
it may be. The Southern competition is more effective than Northern competition, 
because in the South they proilnoe goods rather cheaper than we do here. 

Q. How?— A. Mainly by working longer hours, and the price they pay their lulior 
is less. 

Q. Those mills in the South are mainly of recent construction? — A. Pretty largely 
so, yes. 

Q. Are they equipped with the latest and most improved maehiuery?— A. So far 
as 1 know they are. 

A, Have they an advantage from that fact over mills not so well equippeil ?— A. 
Yes. That would be true, oowever, in any section, no differonoe whether in the 
North or the South. New mills can always make goods cheaper than an old one for 
awhile. 

Q. Since there has been such a marked increase in the South primarily, you feel 
that competition more?— A. And they have an added advantage, of course, for the 
time being. 

Q. Now a part of our duty is to suggest remedial leffJslation to the States and 
naHon. Do yon think of any suggestion that you would care to make that would 
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comlitionBf— A. Tho only ledslation that I can think of that would be 
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ti(»n, if iiis ]>racticab]e, ou the eiibjecta which are for the amelioration of labor, on 
the qneetion of bourH. 

Q. And sanitation f— A. Hanitntion and everything. 

Q. And factory inspection f —A. 8o that there would be a uniform condition of 
things. I do not think anybody can ask anything more than that the burden falling 
upon manufacturers should be the same in every locality. We have undertaken 
and successfully undertaken to place a tariff tax upon the products of countries in 
which we believe the conditions are less favorable for the laboring man than they 
are iiere, but we have no means of placing a tariff tax upon the products of any 
backward section of our own country, of course. Bnt 1 do think that we are 
entitled to have conditions under wbicli uniform operations can be carried ou. 

Q. (By Mr. A. h. IIahrih.) Have you any suggestion as to how t< at might be 
brought about?— A. 1 do not know of any except through national legislation, if 
that is constitutional and can be accomplished. 

(By Mr. Litchman.) Inasmuch as your goods go entirely to the American 
market, you fe(d this competition from those sections that are not quite so well 
devohqKjdf— A. Certainly. 

Q. Are you familiar enough to state whether or not the conditions are changing 
somewhat for the better in the South ?— A. I nm inclined to think so, yes. That is 
the impression 1 get from what knowledge conies to me. 

Q. Are you aware that Huto is a law now pending in the North Carolina legis- 
lature for lessening the hours per day? — A. I know there was such a law proposed; 

I have not followed it to find out what the fate of it has been. 

t^. Do you know that the nianufactnrers euti-red into an agreement among them- 
selves voluntarily to limit tlio iinmber ot hours?— A. I think the number was lim- 
ited to 11, if 1 reiiiciiiber right, i would not give much for an agreement of that 
kind, liowcver. 

tj. The statenient that I saw in the paners was that nearly all the manufacturers 
had signed an agreement that they would voluntarily arrange the matter on some 
basis, but they deprecated the pa.ssnge of the law by the State. I think the mutter 
is not, howe>er, ilecided yet by the legislature.— A. People that deprecate the 
passage of a law like to get their own laws pretty well. 

You may state about the elVectivoness of an agreement by those i*eople.— A. I 
liivvo not very much contidence in such agroemeiits. 

By Mr. Claukk.) Whut is the legal limit of hours of labor per week in Massa- 
chusetts?— A. f’ifty-eight. 

Q, What is it in Rhode Island f — A. Sixty. 'I’he Rhode Island law, I am told, has 
no ])eualty attai bod, so I suppose it is not a very dangerous law to the manufac- 
turers. 

Q. Are there mills in Rhode Island very near the mills in l''all Ri\erf— A. Yes, 
some Some you can see if you go up a story higher. 

Q. Some of the operatives in those mills live iu Fall River?— A. No, I should say 
not; tliere may he some, hut 1 should judge not. 

tj. All the conditions, except that legal limit of hours per week, are suhstautiully 
the same, are they not, in those J^hode Island mills and your Fall River mills?— A. 
Ch, no, 110 . We have eonsiderahle more burdens than they have, outside of the 
hours. 

1.^. Would it he to >our advantage to have the same limit and substantially the 
same conditions eiuioted iu Rhode Island?— A. Yes, if they were enforced. The 
great thing about these laws is the enforcement of them, lu the large centers 
whore there is an active and aggresive labor organization attention has to bo paid 
to theae laws by the 8tnte oilicials. If they do not, they hear from them, and properly 
BO. Bnt we know well enough that in certain sections of the State these laws are 
very loosely enforced. Tliat is true iu our own State, to say nothing about Rhode 
Island. 

Q. With the advantages which they possess can they undersell you in the market; 
or if markets are generftll}r good can they pay larger dividends than you cun?— 
A It is safe to assume that if a man has an advantage iu the cost of his production 
he certainly can either undersell you or, if ho gets the same price, he can make more 
money ; that is a self-evident fact. But it is by no means certain that in every case 
a man who has an tul vantage gets the full benefit ot it. That is to say, you can not 
take an individual, enterprise in Rhode Island or iu the South and say that suc- 
cess is certain because of advantages. I have no doubt there are mills in the South 
which would fail and go into hiinkvuptcy where the advantages, perhaps, may he 
very great, lust the same as there are mills that failed and went into bauKruptcy in 
the^orth when mivautages were just as good as they wenv anywhere. It is a large and 
broad question you have to consider in these things. There comes in the question 
of management and of peihape luck in some cases, if you wish to call it luck ; fiiTor> 
able clroumstances enter very largely into the sucoees of individual enterprisee, and 
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that, of conrae, is very often picked up and cited by people as an ammeni We 
hear of a very prosperous concern here and there under verv favorable oonditloas^ 
and that is referred to as though it settled the question. It has nothing to do with 
it. The point is, in a general way, whether the advantages are greater Tn one plane 
than in another. If they are greater in one place, the general prosporitv in that 
section and in that line of business will be advanced; and if there are disadvantages 
in one place, the general proBi)6rity of that place will decline in proportion. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What is your opinion of the comlitioii of a city de}Hmd> 
ent entirely on one industryf—A. 1 think it is better nut to have one industry 
entirely, although there nre advantages and disadvantages. 

C^. Have you made any oomnartson with the salary list of superintendents and 
management in the South witn that of Fall IHverf— A. No; I have made no com- 
parison whatever; but in general I imagine the salary list here would l>e very muoh 
greater. 

The nominal proRt made by the Southern iiiills, then, would he in some degree 
atVeoted by that diflference, would it nott— A. Yes: in a small degree. That is a 
((uestion, of (onrse, which, as a salaried man, 1 oiiglit not to discuss. 1 am always 
perfectly willing to he perfectly frank about these matters. Nevertheless we assume 
as a general proposition that a man’s compeiisatiun is fixed hy what ])eople think be 
is worth, when it comes 1o a salary list. I think you will find plenty of industries 
in this country that will put tlieir money hack of a higii-salaried man rather than a 
low-salaried man, for their ex]>erionce shows the high-Halari(>d man gets his salary 
because he is suocesKfiil and knows how to make money. 

Q. That same skill, however, is required ti> snccessfiilly manage a mill in the 
South, is it not?— A. Yes; in proportion to the enterprise. Yon must reniemher 
most of their enterprises nre pretty small down there; that is, the individual enter- 
prises are small, and theii ])roduction so fur is smull. 

Q. What system of local taxation do yon have here in Fall River? — A. We come 
in under the general system of taxation. Valuations are jdaced hy assessors, and 
we are taxed for a sutficient amount to pay tlie exiwjuses of the town. 

Q. Is the valuation of the assessors conservative? — A. I think it is full large so 
far as corporations go. As far as individual property is cimcernetl, I do not know as 
much about it. Kveryhody “kicks” about taxes, you know. 

Q. So far as coi-poratious go, yon think thetuxuiioii is all the property will hear? — 
A. I think corporations’ taxes nre pretty high always, as a rule. 

Have yon seen any indication in Fall Riverof theconsoliilailon of mills engaged 
in the production of similar prodin tsf— A. It was attempted hero ayearor two ago, 

Q. Was it snciM'ssfnl?— A. No. There was a coiisididation of those making yams, 
in which all <»f the mills here were taken in, hut the cloth mills consolidation did 
u<tt succeed. 

Q. Yon think coinhiiiatioii would not he expedient in any other mills hut those 
making yams?— A. 1 do not think it is a goo<l plan in either one, 

Q. Do yon care to enlarge on that opinion a little and tell us w'hy you think so? — 
A. I am willing to enlarge on it to this extent: I think the way these consolidations 
are as a rule carried on— I <lo not wish to point the finger at any one in particular— 
is a swindle on the public. 

Yon mean throngh niultiplicatitm or maiiipnlation?— A. 1 do; yos, 1 know* 
very well they promise to jiay what appears to ho a pretty large price for the stock 
of the corporations, and throngh the issue of their securities the average man is not 
able to follow the \aliiation, and he buys the same proi>erty hack at a higher ])rico 
than he parted with it for. That is the methcKl that lias been pursued in about all 
the consolidations 1 know anything about. 

Q. That, yon think, is against public policy ?— A. I think it is a swindle; I do not 
know about public policy, but 1 think it is a swindle. 

Q, Do you liavo any remedy to apply by public legislation? — A. No; I do not see 
how yon can remedy it. 

Q. You think it is a matter that will adjust itself?— A. It is like a great many 
evils; it will work itself out in time. W^e will see what the results will be; we do 
not know now. I do not heliovo in the general principle that you can cure every- 
thing by legislation. I think men have got to find their way to truth and light 
sometimes mrough sufi'ering and throngh a neat deal of trouble. I may be md- 
fashioued, but I am a little Cal vinistic in my theories. 1 think life means something 
besides trying to make the road easier for everybody. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabkk.) Aside from the financial evils attendant upon consolidation, 
do yon see how consolidation could have some economic advantages?— A. 1 do. 1 
think under certain circumstances consolidation may he the very best thing. Of 
course a great deal depends on the way business enterprises are handled after con- 
solidation. If they are used as instruments merely to squeeze out all there is in the 
business, they will fail; if they are actually carried on for the norposo of economy 
and supplying public needs at the lowest possible cost, they wiu succeed. 
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Q. With ftn honest organization and honest pe^le, broad-mindeil and fair^ and far- 
se^ng tOMnagament, you think they might be of public beiieht, do you not!— A, I 
do: I do not see any reason why they should not be. 

Q. (By Mr. Lxtcuman.) Would not that cause a still higher demand in the imme- 
diate future for technical education f— A. I do not know that it would make much 
difference in that rospeot. I think we want all the education and technical knowl- 
edge wo can got. any way, under any system. 

O. Have yon iii connection with the public schools here any schools for manual 
training?— A. I think there is such a school in connection with the high school. 

(^. Have you observed that far enough to know if the graduates from that train- 
ing school ever get into the mills?— A. No; I do not know how much that school 
has accomplished in that direction. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do the Southern mills reap any advantage in the way 
of cheaper raw material f— A. I think they do on the coarser goods that they make; 
but I think that it is very small perhaps, for the reason that their goods have got to 
be transporti'd to market, if the cotton has not. I would nob myself consider that 
factor a very great one, although it undoubtedly amounts to something in certain 
localities. 

(i. Do they have any advantivge in the matter of fuel ? — A. 'fijoy do in certain locali- 
ties only. 

Q. One more (]UCHtion in regard to combinations. Along the line of your idea of 
their being lionostly conducted, Would they avoid overproduction and sometimes 
ilisustrous prices arid stoady the market if they wore properly coudiicted^— A, I 
think the tendency would he in that direction ; yes. 

(^. More than in tin' economy of production?— A. Yes; I do not think the economy 
amounts to so much as some do. I think there is a good deal to be accomplished in 
the way of steadying production and prices so there will be a more uniform condition 
of things in the market. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Fall Kivkk, Mass., b'rhrnarii 19()1. 

TE6TIH0HY OF MR. THOMAS O’DONNELL, 

Sevretary of the Fait Hirer Mule Spinners* /heoviation and of the National Spinnirs' 

Asmaiatiou. 

ThoBuboommission being in session at Fall River, Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. Thomas 
O’Donnell was introduced as a witness at 12.05 p. m., and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follow's: 

Q. (.By Mr. Clarkk. ) Please give your name and post-oflice address.— A. Tlioinus 
(VDonnell, box 208, Fall River, Mass. 

Q. What is your official relation to organized labor?— A. 1 am the Bo<*retary of the 
Fall River Mille 8))inners’ Association and also secretary of tiie National Spinners’ 
Association. 1 have a few ansvrers to (|uestion8 h«‘re, and it might facilitate matti'rs 
by reading them and my answers to them. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcuman.) They follow the topical plan of inquiry ?— A. Yi-s. Our 
association consists of about 050 to 07.5 members. The dues are 25 cental per week, 
when fully employed. Some of thes^^are employed as extra spinners who depend 
upon the work which the regular spinner may have to leave through sickmwH or 
other causi^s. These men pay their dues to our association for the actual day.s worked. 
For death benefit wo pay our lueinbers $50, and for our membeis’ wives wo pay $25. 
To members who meet with accidents w’hile following their ordinary occupation wo 
allow $l per week for 13 weeks, and $:l per w'eek for the second 13 weeks. We allow 
also $4 per w'eek to members of our association who may be out of employment 
through the stoppage <»f innohinery, through depression, or other causes. This we 
continue in force for 13 weeks, providing the funds of our association are sufficient 
to uiet‘t the demands. If any of our iiiembers should bo discharged trum their 
eiuployiuont ( whioh is a very rare occurrence at this time) we allow' him $4 |>er week 
and also 25 cents a week for each child not allow’cd to work according to State law 

In case a strike should take place, and our funds permit it, we allow our mem- 
bers $4 per week and 25 cents for eaoli ohild not permitted to w'ork according to 
law. 

All the spiuners operating spinniug maohiD**6 in this city belong to the union. This 
has beau tue case for about 14 years. Previous to that time a large number of our 
apinneri did not belong to tbeir trade organization. At that time we were reduced 
in wages more or less, and the reductions came so often and with such short notice 
that it was an luoeutive to many of our calling to join their organisation. Of course 
many of these reduotioos were grailually restored afterwards 
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We bare no onion label in onr indostry , tain the ootton mill there are d i (forent de|iart- 
rnenls, and wnere one d(*parttnent would Iw thoroughly ormixed and all inonibeiv 
of the organiKation, Ibe other would not be so; and if the label went on the gotnis, 
instead of ite representing organised labor it wonld only partially represent it, and the 
resnit would bo the pnbiic would bo deoeiveil when the goods were put on the 
market. 

There is a law in this State which allows tnidos unions to be chartered. Onr 
association is onposefl to being chartered <iii account of the requirements of the Uw, 
for the reason tn:it we wonld be compelled to make annual statements of our llnan- 
oial condition ; and for oi\r own protection we do not think it is wise to do so. 

It in not necessary for our members to make any eoutraots with their employers, 
their work all being paid for by the regular list of prices and by the piecework 
system, with the exceptiou of a few' cor|ioratioijs who pay a wt^ekly wage to their 
help. 1 refer to the mills of the New England Cotton Yant Company, formerly called 
the (ilobe Yarn Mills, of this city. 

We believe that every sninner in the city or anywhere else should belong to hia 
union, and so far as pussihio wo imhue them to do so, as they receive many Mnetits 
through the organisation that they would not receive if wo hml ito organisation. 
This has been proved couclnsively on many oeeasions. We think also that as long 
as there is an orgiuii/ution, those who receive the Inmetlt from that organ! xatiou 
shonld he induced by soino menus to heluiig to the organi/.ution and contribute 
something for its existence in return for the benefits they havoreccivtNl. 'that is the 
reason why we have been so Hucoessful in inducing all onr spinners to be membersof 
our association. 

In regard to strikes, 1 wonld say that one of the oanses of strikes in onr depart- 
ment has been for what wc term hiul work; that is on account of the ]mor material 
furnished. Hut this seldom occurs now ; not so often as it did some years ago. It 
occurs ^e^y rarely now, on account of the organisation. A little wisdom on Indh 
sides prevents the strike, 'i'hat is one benefit of being orgtini/.cd ; also the man u> 
factnrors recogui/e their employees. 

The ]>rincipal cause for n strike, as wo are all w'ell aware, i-i the wage question. 
We have been very fortunate in this matter also, as we have hml no strike in this city 
since 1894, and we trust we will not have any in the future. Strikes, v\ o mnst admit, 
are a great injury both to tho employer and to tiie omployee and also to the com* 
munity at large. Still they are w hat 1 call a necessary evil, and although loss results, 
pecuniarily speaking, at the time, still good results accrue afterwards both to the 
employ enuid the employee, even if tlo'ohjeetstruek for hasnot heoii obtained, ns they 
prevent afterwards both eapitaland labor from entering into strikes again, iindeauae 
more careful consideration of tho question at iH.sne heforo allowing them to take 
place a^niin. 

This is our oxneriouce in this city. We knew years ago that our manufacturers 
would get togetner and have a meeting, and with very short notice a reduotiou iu 
wages would he oll'ercd to tlio people. Ilefore a reduot iou is uilerod at the present 
time (and it has been so for several years) the iiiatUvr wMII he considered and dis- 
cussed by the oeople estensivoly ns well as among onr inannfactuTerH. The press 
also will take tlnv matter up; and this publicity and the careful consideration that 
is given to the matter of wages prevents many times a calamity oceiirring in our 
city, either by tho munnfaeturers or the operatives nuHlifying their demands, as the 
case may he. 

TIuto are two methods in logard to strikes which 1 might refer to. One is what 
I call the impulsive strike, which is generally ailop ted by labor that does not belong 
to any organi/ation. 1 refer to this to show yon the benefits of being organi/.ed. 
This has bi en our experience also in this coramnnity. Twenty years or more ago in 
this city, when organizations were very rare, it was a common thing to have strikes 
more or lcs.s every w’cok, for one cause or another. The help would walk out some- 
times without considering what they were doing. That is what I call an iiupiilsive 
strike. Still, memhers of oiir trade unions have been gnilty sometimes of tho same 
thing, but they have the organization afterwards to come to their assistance and try 
to get the matter settled, whereas tho unorganized element does not have that assist- 
ance. Tho trades organizations, if in their opinion the action of their members is 
not Justified, will order their men to work. The second niethotl of striking is one 
thatooenrs afU^r curefnl consideration of the tnmbleat issue. A vote wonld have 
to be taken by the members, and dne notice given as to when the men would leave 
work. 

In picketing and other ways of looking after strikes, of eoorse it wonld be onr 
duty to send meu into the neighborhood where these strikee occur and, if possible, 
induce the men to leave the poeitions belonging to our men where the trouble may 
be. That is the only system that we have ever used here; that is, to persnade the 
men not to work in the other men’s places daring the tronble. If they got work 
elsewhere, well and good. 
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We have a State board of arbitration in this State, bnt it bae yery rarely bad any- 
thing to do with the Btrikea or the Bottlement of Btrikes in our organization. Mr. 
Chase referred to that matter. So far as ending strikes in this city is concerned, 
they have had a good deal to do with it, nevertheless. 'Fhey have interested them- 
selves, and 1 know in some cases they have been the means of bringing the iiiauu- 
facturer and the operatives together, bnt not recently. 

Q. Let me ask rtglit there, if there is any opposition on the part of the organiza 
tions represented by you to this 8tute board of conciliation f — A. Not any. 

Q. On the whole you favor it?— A. We would be glad for it to iutercede at any 
time when we liave trouble here, but somehow or other it seems that when we have 
troubles in this city and the State board has come to investigate, the matter has 
generally been settled by the operatives and the manufacturer, as stated by Mr. 
Chase. Still, they are always willing to come if asked, and they liave in many cases 
iuti'restcd tlioinselves. They did so in the last strike in New Bedford. Of course, 
in many cases that we are not aware of, they may have been of great benelit to small 
unions in other parts of the State, and t<» small bodies of working iieople. On account 
of our ox,tensivc orgauizatioiis in this city, somehow or other we generally got 
together and handle these mat In s without calling for assistance. Nevertheless, 
their assistance would be appreciated. There has been some fault found with the 
make-up of the board at times, but of course they ebange from time to time. One of 
the older members is still on the board, Mr. Barry, and be is a mau that a good 
many of the people have respect for, because he seems to he a fair-minded man ; and 
we ]<iiow very well that when other members of the board have been indid'erent, be 
has jierson ally intcrestt'd bimsolf and come to investigate. 

Our maiiufucturors are always willing to meet ns to consider our grievances; and 
when wages are at issue which will atlWt all the operatives in the (‘ity conferences 
have been held and an eirortiiiade to settle the trouble without resorting to a strike. 
This has occurred on many occasions, where the representatives of labor meet the 
ropreseutatives of the mauufacturci*s’ association in the city ami try to settle differ- 
encoH without going to the extremity of a strike. We believe that when the wage 
question has been at issue these conferences of muimfaeturerH and employees have 
been a great benelit to tbo city, and have prevented strikes, both when reductions 
were offered and when also advantages in wages wore asked for. Of course wo dis- 
cuss tln'HO matters, and on many occasions when wo have seen that the condition of 
things would not warrant the existing wage schediilo, after our interviews and con- 
versations with the manufacturers, wo would go back to onr organizations and rec- 
ommend the accepting of tiic reduction, because, although not believing in low 
wages, there are times when eoinpetitioii is so severe that for onr own wellare and 
that of the coinnmnity we live in we are willing to make the sacrllice and continue 
at our eiiqdoyinent. 

Ill regard to the w age system and the payment of wagi'S : The weekly payment of 
wages I consider a great benelit to our people in the city, as it has given them the 
privilege of buying in the most reasonable places. We know \ory well that where 
there are large stores in a coiiimunity like tnis, large sales and small profits is their 
motto in comparison with the small stores, and the result is that the people, having 
their weekly wages, can go and purchase their snpiilies every week. Althongli 
there was opposition to the weekly-wage system among the uianufaoturerB at first, 
beeauHc they said they would have to hire more clerks, still they have managed to 
oontiuue the weekly-pay system without hiring any extra labor in their offices. 
Many of onr manufacturers nad voluntarily given the weekly wage previous to the 
passage of the 8iatc law compelling them to do so. hi this city most of the mills 
w'ere paying the weekly wage, and some said they would prefer it to the old system, 
and would not go hack to the old system even if there was no law compelling them 
to do HO. 

ih^garding factory tenements, concerning which you questioned Mr. Chase upon, 
1 would say that they are gradually disappearing from this city. There is no need 
of building factory tenements here when toe mill is built, as there is an abnndauoe 
of teuomeuts. Tbo factory tenement was not suited to many of tlie operatives, as 
they desire something hotter, and as a result the factory tenements became empty 
or were ooonpied by an uinlesirable class of tenants. The result was that the cor- 
porations gradually dispensed with them, and iii one case that 1 know of they 
recently deuiolished them. Many of our people own their own homes. A mill start- 
ing up now would not neetl tenements to shelter their operatives, os there is an 
abundance of tenements in the oily, and many people have bought the mill tene- 
ments and become private owners of the property and are rnuning them something 
on the same principle as the mills did. The tenements are not mnoli different. They 
may be kept a little cleaner in some oases and may not in others, but they are mostly 
cheap oompareil with those bnilt at the present time. The tenements bnilt now are 
more modem than those of 25 years ago, still many of the people are compelled to 
live in these poorer tenements beoanse of a large family and the small earnings they 
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receive. 1 say because many of our peoplo work for oh low sa |7 a week 

and have 3, 4 or 5 in the family. 

Q. Will you at some time sive the rates paid for rentf<->A. I can give that now. 
They probably vary from $1.60 a week up, though in some instances they may be 
lower. 

Q. A tenement bringing that rental would shelter how many }>eoplef-‘A. Probably 
7 or 8 in one family. It may be only a married couple with no children or it may he 
they have large families. Where a man has 5 or 6 children, all dependent on one 
man’s earnings, be cun not afl'ord to pay imn h for rent. 

Q. When the children get oM enough to ccrntrihute they move into better tene- 
ments Y— A. The children naturally look for a lietter place when the oamiugs will 
allow. 

Q. Ilow far do the cooperative banks assist your people in ohtniniug homesT— A. 
I'o a great extent. Those that can do so take shares; but you know many of our 
people have not a dollar to invest. Practically they live from hand to month all the 
time Where they cun invest, of course it is a great benefit. 1 iii,\ self bad shares in 
one of them for a long time, and eoutributed my money monthly. Just below here 
there is a cooperative bank, and there is a crowd uroniid the doors waiting for it to 
open. Many of our people have gotten their homes in that way, hoeanso they have 
taken ten or fifti^m shares, and can borrow to the extent of the ainonut represented 
and pay back every month with the interest added. In time, if they have no 
reverses and live in the uik' place, the homo becomes theirs by paying the principal 
uud the interest added to it every month. 

Q. You gave the 1*611101 of a factory bmement at about $1.60 a week ?— A. Yes; and 
they have been as low ns $1.25. 

Q. Can you couijiaro with that rental the nsnal rent paid whore tlie operative lives 
in a tenement outside the factory f— A. For outside tenements the rental is from $10 
to $14 per month. Of eonrse the tenements for $H per month, whicli many of our 
working peoplo are liv ing in now, have all the sanitary improveim'Uts. 

Q. Are they brick or frame f~A. Mostly frame; very little brick is used In our 
city. 

Q, Are they in a desirable location A. Ob, } es. Of course it is not a eoiivenieut 
location at some times. Most of our ]>eople an** building where land is more rsason> 
able, but they have electric curs. 

Q. The electric ears have assisted in the development in that r«'spectf— A. To a 
certain extent. 

(By Mr. Claukk.) the houses isolated or built in blocks?— A. Mostly iso- 
lated, to a certain extent. Under the now ts'iieineut syskm they are built in a large 
yard. Tnn o or throe tenement houses would have considerable land attached. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Kachyard is divided oft'f— A. That is the system of build- 
ing mostly on the outskirts; yes.' 

There is another statement in regard to organization. 1 believe organization tends 
to keep up the wages. We have many instances where organized labor were the 
ones to take up the wage (luestion. They always take the initiative in matters of 
this kind, becunse where they are not organized they are backward about this mat- 
ter, because they would probably be afraid to mention their wages, ns they might 
bo ilischurged. When an organization, tlirongli its representatives, takes np the 
matter there is no fear of discharge. Even in our own ease we have had an advance 
of wages when unorganized operatives did not receive the same benefit. Where 
we were organized, and other people in the same oommnnity and working under 
the same conditions were not organized, we received concessions through being 
organized when the unorganized people could not secure them. 

Q. Right there, it might be proper to state, how far the onerutives in the mills of 
Fall River are organized in the various organizations.— A. 1 could not give you the 
percentage of the operatives. Of course, a largo number of the weavers are organ- 
ized ; they are organized in the carding department ; the mule spinners are organized ; 
the loom fixers are organized, and the slasher tenders are organized also. 

Q. The organization, then, embraces the more skilled mechanics and oiierativesf— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do they, through their organ izatious, protect the rights and privileges of the 
unskilled ana unorgani/edf— A. When wo receive a benefit, which is general, the 
ouskilled and the ouorganized secure It also, because they could not very well make 
distinctions. I referred to one instance woere they did, but they could not do it 
where the organized and unorganized worked together in the same departments. 
If they made eonoessions to one and not to the other they would have impolsive 
strikes, and the operatives would leave the employment. For that reason the nnor- 
ganized receive the benefit of organized labor. 

Q. It would also follow that if the organized saw fit to strike a mill the nnorgim- 
ized would have to be idle?— A. Yes; sometimes they do remain, buj^enerally when 
a distnibanoe of that kind occurs they all follow one another out. Tne unorganized 
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will follow the organizod out, bat they become a hardship to the organized, beoaase 
we would not want to moo them sniTer; hence, we asaist them to a certain extent. 

1 was baying that we secure advantages for those not organized. Seldom will 
manufacturers make voluntary advances of wages even when Ibe conditions warrant 
them. Wl)en it comes to a (luestiou of getting an advance in wages, it depends on 
laborer its representatives to know the conditions of the market, and when they 
arts such us would warrant a change in the wage conditions it is our duty to look after 
that. On the other baud, it is the duty of the manufacturer, when the conditions do 
not warrant him paying the wages, to look after his end of it. That is the reason 
1 say it is a rare oociirrenco when tlie manufacturers will make a voluntary advance 
in wages. Of course, they did make a voliiuiary a<lvanco when the 58-hour law was 
passed, to coinnensate us for the loss of the 2 honrs. The condition of the trade 
was good at tlie time, and we believe it improved also after the passage of the 
58-bour law. 

1 think there should he some restrictions in regard to immigration. Possibly some 
people might object to a statement of this kind coming from me, but when we have 
liad the depressions in this eoiintry that we have had at intervals during the last 25 
years, I do not believe it is right to allow an iulliix of labor. If the people in the 
other conntrios would consider the matter themselves they would not think of com- 
ing here during these periods of depression, hut they do n(»t consider. The result 
is we have a steady streaiii of immigration all the time. And you know what it 
means to this couutrv where a dejiressiou takes place and where the people living 
here can not get oniployniout, what it means when another large inlliix is coming 
into the same community. They become a burden, and 1 believe there should he 
provision made to restrict imniigration at some times, not at all times. Wo have 
liud liard times, and w'e will experience them again probably, and labor should 
not he allowed to come in to the extent it does when these depressions are in exist- 
ence in the country, That is my opinion on the matter, and many of our meinliers 
also think that to allow iudiscriiniuate immigration is not right. If everything was 
nourishing and there was employment for all there would he no fault to iind, hut 
when you have not employment for the people you have here you are putting greater 
hardships ou them by allowing other ]ieon]e to come. 

In our industry at the present time we liavo very few immigrantB coming in. The 
trade in (Ireat llriiaiii has been very good for some years and the wages have been 
high, comparing favorably with ours when you take into consideration the pnrcli.is- 
ing power. This has prevented to a certain extent the immigrants from coming 
over here. 

Q. (By Mr. Olaukr.) J)o you refer to mule spinning or cotton manufacture!-- 
A. 1 refer to all departments. 'I'he hours of labor are fewer there than they are 
here, and that is also an indnoemout for the people to remain. Of course, there are 
times when from certain causes the people can not find einployment there even under 
present conditions of things and they come here to look for employment, and in 
many eases they have been unable to find employment and have to send to their 
ttieiids for money to pay their passagi' hack to England. Those are individual 
cases I know of myself where nioiihave approached me in regard to getting work. 

Q. So far as you know, is ounsidorahle of the immigration assisted by friends liv- 
ing here! — A. To a certain extent; yes. A family does not like to he separated, and 
if you are over here in employnieiit yon are in duty bound, 1 suppose, to assist your 
family, and you will make an effort to get them together and have them come where 
you are. 

Q, Can you suggest how Con^'ss can shut ofi' immigration without working a 
hardship on such people!— A. Those would be ouly individual cases. You know 
that when the country would he stagnated you would never think of sending for 
your Mends. When 1 refer to immigration 1 refer to times of stagnation in the 
indnstries of tht) country and when labor is idle. You would not and 1 would not 
he so foolish or unwise os to put another burden on our shoulders when conditions 
would not warrant you in sending for your friends and relatives and bringing them 
over. I have sent letters myself disoouraging people from coming here at all, owing 
to the conditions we wore working under at the time. Of course, if tn^e was 
booming we would encourage them to ooino if they wanted to do so. 

Q. How do yon think it would work for the Government to try to distribute tlie 
immigrants mure widely ; get them off into new sections of the country, where they 
can get cheap laud!— A. Of course the Goveniment could offer inducements to them 
topnnuothis course, but yon notice that to our large cities is where most of the people 
oome first They always need the greatest opportunity for getting employment. 
There mi|^t bo many ways of assisting them and patting them into aifl'erent locali- 
ties by advising them to go to certain places, and the Govemmeat might offer 
induoements. 

Q. Have you any experience here with Asiatic labor!— A. No; 1 do not think wc 
have. We have a lar^ number of Poles coming into our city here. They are work- 
ing in Bome of our mills. Wo also have people from the Azores coming here at the 
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present time, bnt I do not think that th^ are coming to any great extent. For the 
past 12 months there has been a .arge influx of them, t>ot 1 do not know as there are 
a groat many of them now. The Poles are working in many of onr mills in the 
carding department. 

Q. 1^ the immigrants oflbr to work at any lower wages than the general scale 
A. That is a matter which we can not tell. There may be indlvidnu oases, bnt we 
have u general wage schedule here in our mills and pay so muoh. They might get 
these men to work lor a little less until they became more conqmtent; I do not know. 
Of course they have to be capable of doing the work, but whether they work for 
less wages I can not tell. 

Q. Are yon familiar with Senator Lodge’s hill for rostrieting immigration by an 
educational test f— A. No; 1 do not know that 1 tun. 

Q. Yon have not come to any definite oonolnsion, then, as to just what iiiethml 
should Im) apniiedf— A. No; I have not. 

Q. (Hy M. LiTCHMAN.) Have yon any idea that the immigration fhnn the Axores 
and from Poland is ouconri^ed by the employers f— A. That I could not say fur a 
fact. Of course, yon sometimes hoar reports chat there tire agents out or that they 
will advertise for help in order to keep a large number of help always on hand ; bnt 
that I conid not say. 

Q. Have you much Italian help hero f— A. Very little. There j^re Italians, hnt there 
are very few of them in onr mills. Most of onr help are Kiigliah siM^aking )>oople and 
French Canadians; they are in the majority. 

(j. Are you able to give the ])ercontage of each f— A. No; I could not. 

Q. Do the French Canatlians intermarry and remain hero as permanent <‘itixonBf-~ 
A. Yes; the French Canadians remain as citizens here tmrmauenily— a great many 
of them. There have )K>on times when a large iiambaroi thtun returned to thoirowu 
country during slack seasons when there was a depression, hut they roturiKHl again 
as soon as there was a revival of trade. 

Q. When tl»ey liecome married here they stayT—A. (.’ertalnly; they intermarry 
here and settle down. There are sections in this city whori' the l'’romdj Canadians 
are in the ma^iority. 'They are in hnsineHs; they have hero their own physicians and 
lawyers, and they intermarry with other nationalities. 

Q. The second generation usually become permanent citizens; is that the idea!— 
A. Yes. 

In regard to the hours of labor, that is ainatter wo are all interested in, as it is a 
matter that the people of Massachusetts esnecialiy would like to see settlen. The 
laws regulating hours (d* labor were a privilege given to the States under our Con- 
stitution. They might have been well enough at the time, hnt those laws ought to 
he changed according to the condition of things. We think it is about high time 
that wo should have a national working law. Although, of course, the country is 
large, wc are a sisUtrbood of States, and our interests are identical. We believe 
that there ought to be no disorimiustioii by one State against another in the matt<er 
of regulating the hours of labor, and probably other matters. 1 think it would be 
more beucticial ami more satisfactory if we bod national legislation. In Massachu- 
setts wc have progressed very satisfactorily, and we have hail some very good labor 
laws passed. Still, we believe that there is lots of room for impr(»vemcnt, and we 
would like to advance still further. We are handicapped in this matter of getting 
more fa\orahle legislation in regard to hours of labor and other matters on account 
of the (lispanty of hours in other States. In the Southern States, of course, when 
they Imgin to make their change, even after national legislation, toe change will be 
more rapid than over ours was here in the North. 'The }»euple expect to win in the 
end, and the industry bus grown very rapidly in the South. Keceiitly in the South 
people have come in from the fanning districts to work in mills, and as soon as 
they understand or find out that they are not getting what justly belongs to them 
they will make a demand for it, and I think they will receive it (pucker than ever 
we did in the Now England States. Of course our progress has been gradual from 
the passage of the 10-hour law up to the present time. Our manufactnren. of 
course, oiipose all labor legislation on the plea that they are discriminated against 
and that it is not fair that they shonld be conmelled to only work 58 hours while 
Rhode Island and other New England States ana the Southern States work longer 
hours; and although we are looking for some further improvement in the laW 
laws, wo have sta^ at a meeting in the State House that we were satisfied to 
remain at 58 hours until such time as other States made necessary changes. In our 
city here we have had manafacturers who have expressed themselyes to the eflect 
that they do not care what the hours are if they are put on an eoiial footing with 
the other States; and that is one of the principal reasons that we have made head- 
way with them, that we would like other States to follow suit, and the only way to 
secure that result is to get national legislation. We feel earnestly on this subject, 
and we think the change woold be a benefit also to the conntry, 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) How far may tbnt movemeni. be assisted by the extension 
of your own organization among the operativee in the Southern mills!— A. The peo- 
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E le in the Sootbem mills are organizing rery rapidly. The American Federation of 
abor to-day are doing great work in tne Sonth in organizing the people there, and* 
where the organized help were only hnndrede probably 2 or 3 years ago, they can be 
counted by the thousaiKis to-day, and they will continue to grow, not only among 
the operatives, but among the people working at other trades. There are men to-day, 
where trade is regularly coniined. that can only have 9 hours, I believe, the same as 
some of the trades have here in the Kast. 

C^. Have you any kuowledg<3 of opposition on thn part of the employers in the 
South to this organizatiou of the labor in the Sonth f— A. Yes ; judging from published 
Btatemenls. I do not know it except from piiblislx^d statements, but it is said that 
they are' thinking of rules to prevent the people from being organized. I’hey have had 
strikes recently iii some parts of the South, because the manui'acturers or employers 
gave the operatives notice that on a certain day none would be employed that 
belonged to a trade organizatiou. The result was there was a strike. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkk.) Has thorcj been opposition, so far as you know, among the 
workingmen of the South to organization f— A. No; 1 do not know of any. All that 
1 know of is that the manufacturers have tried to prevent them from organizing. I 
do not know of the people being opposed to organization. 

Q. Did you hear of any op]>osition shown to Hon. Robert P. Howard, formerly of 
this city, when he went down there?— A. Not by the people, hut I did hear of opposi- 
tion by the manufacturers, in one instance the watchman came out and ordered 
him on the sidewalk when he w as issuing circulars for a meeting of the people. 

Q. You do not think, then, that the opposition came Irom the people? — A. No; 1 never 
heard that stated and never knew of it. 1 have nad some conversation with mem- 
bers of labor organizations from the South recently, and I never heard anything 
about the people being opposed to it. It seems to me if they were opposed to it they 
would not organize so readily. 

Q. Were you a delegate to the; recent meeting of the Federation of Labor at Louis- 
vlllef— A. No; I was a delegate to the Detroit convention. We did not send one to 
Louisville on account of holding the convention of textile workers in Washington 
at the same time. 

Q, But you were familiar with the action taken at Louisville, of course?— A. 
From the report, yes. 

Now. in regard to this r)8-hour law in this State also. When this law was passed, 
wo believed that the intent and meaning of this law was that the 58 hours should 
be worked during the daytime, but viiry recently some of our corporations began to 
run their mills nights w'ith a second set of help, of course our people lought this 
very hard, and were opposed to it. During all the jirogress of our city, night- work 
had never been attempted before, and it caused a great deal of dissatisfaction, as 
the women and minors were employed after fi o’clock at night. According to the 
State law they can work until 10 if they do not work in the daytime, but we have 
been trying to get legislation for several years to pres ent this night work if possibh^ 
by women and minors. We once almost succeeded in the legislation, but it is not 
a law yet. We are opposed to night- w'ork on principle. We think th it the proper 
time for people to be employed in our mills is in the daytime. It seems unreason- 
able to think that legislators, jirobahly in the cities where some of them very recently 
have tried to pass curfew laws, at the same time will stand up in the legiKlatiiro and 
vote to have the samt' ohildreii as would be aifected by a curfew law probably 
employed in a cotton mill until 10 o’clock at night. It docs not si^cm reasonable, 
ana we think that the intent and meaning of the 58-honr law was 58 hours to be 
worked in the daytime without auy night-work at all. Of course, wo know that 
other States work at night. Our manufacturors refer to this, and there is no law 
preventing a man from doing it; but w’e thiuk that our women and minors ought to 
be taken care of, and that when they got to 6 o’clock at night it is late enough for 
any woman or child to ho found in a cotton mill, without doing work at night. 

6. (By Mr. Olarkk.) Can you frame a law of that kind that will be very general 
in its operation and still afford an exceptional opportunity to run nights for a short 
time in order to lill orders?— A. That is a very broad question. You have had Mr. 
Chase here to make a statement. You hoard what he said, and he has always filled 
his orders. He has a well-equipped mill, niannfacturiug the finest grades of goods, 
and he has always filled his orders in the required time. It is what I might term 
sometimes the selfishuoss probably of some of our manufacturers that would keep 
the mills opei^ at ulght. 1 do ^ot think it is the pn^ss of orders,^ for this reason : In 
enlarffing their plants, sometimes we have had an instance of it in this city where a 
maonraotnier made an addition to his plant, and instead of supplying it with 
machinery for the various departments, he only supplied it with machinery for one 
department. The result was that, in order to get toe necessary product to run that 
department, he had to run the other department nights. Now, when he built the 
addition, if he hud e<iaipped it with the requisite machinery, he would not have had 
to do ^at. This was one instance, but during all the progress and history of the 
cotton Industry in this city our manufacturers always have got along without work- 
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log overtime to fill their orders np to 2 or 3 yem ogo, and the innovation in thU 
matter by this man was the canoe mostly. He was the cause of the other maonfoc- 
turers wanting to do the same. If he had never done it, there would not have 
lieeii any other manufacturer in the city of Fall River att«»mptiug it, and they said : 
"Stop him from doing it, and we will stop doing it.” That shows that they were 
doing it for their own protection. 

At 1.15 p. m., the subcommission took a recess until 2 p. m. 

Th(^ snbcommission met at 2.23 p. m.. pursnant to recess, Mr. Clarke presiding. 

Mr. Thomas O’Donnell again on the stand and examination resumed as folkPWs: 
(fly Mr. Litchman.) 1 would like to have you give us a little informatiou as 
to the rate of wages per <lay, per week, and j>er year.— A. The wngt's among our 
people differ to u certain extent on account of the dilferenee in the length of the 
machine. Our men are earning at the present time from, say, about $12 or $11.50, 
the lowest, up to about $18 per w<'ek— that is, providing they work ail the year 
round. It is a very rare occurrence for tuir men to continiu' in their cmplovmuut 
regularly. On accoiiiit of the ithysical strain and the exhausting nature of their 
employment, the> have t<» leave their work at certain periods (or rt>st. Those that 
can stand the physical strain work more da>s than others, but the most industriotis 
])robably of our men will take at least a few ilavs every month. It is very rare 
where they would work probably 5 or 6 wiMdvs witlioui taking a few days for rest, 
and soinetinics more. Then we ba\(‘ the holidays to etmtend with, and at times we 
have tin' losing of the inills on account of the stagnation of the market. The prices 
paid at the present time are exactly what were paid in 1892, 1 believe— just the same 
price list, just tb(^ same amount as was paid in 1892. 

Q. Was there a reduction between 1892 and 18i(7f— A. Between 1892 and 1897 we 
have had two reductions, and wo have had two advances of Just the same amount. 

Q. How' long did you work under the two reductions you speak off— A. That I 
could not say exactly, but 1 think we must have been working under one of them 
tw'o years at least. 

• Q. Can you locate about the time of the first reduction f— A. The first reduction, 
I believe, was in 1893; the second in 1894. 

Q. And they continued about tw'o years!— A. Yes; I think it was about that time. 
The Second occurred at the time the strike took nlaoe here in the city in 189-1. 

Q. Did you at that time have emplo,Mneiit full time during the year!— A. With 
the exce])tion of the time during the strike, I believe. 

Q. The manufacturers prefer to keep the mills employed all the time, do they notf— 
A. At times, some years ago, they preferred to rednee wages and k«*ep running fbll. 
But the question of cnttailnu'Ut of production, and what will help the market instead 
of cootinuall\ producing, is agitated to a certain extent, and many of onr maunfac* 
tuiers advocated a curtailment. As the result of that, we had a curtailment last 
suimncr, although a few months previous to that, before any curtailment took place, 
some of the mills were working nights. 

Q. With the ex<’eptiou ol that, you ran pretty full time during llH)0f— A. Yes. 

Q. I have sei'U in the jutpors some expression concerning the present c.nndition and 
the outlook for the immediate: future in your trade. Have you unythiug to say on 
that question f— A. Well, the outlook is not very bright at the present time, and that 
is the surprising part of it. Why iiiou will advocate long hours and run overtime 
when conditions exist as they do, I can’t understand. We have at the present time 
mills belonging to the New England Cotton Yam Company, Imtb in our < ity and 
New Bedford, which are partially closed down. We have at the present time II 
spinners out of employment in one of the mills, 12 in another, and fi in another, 
belonging to the yarn mills; and those men we are paying $4 ner week now. 

Q, Is uotthedesireofthooperaiursturiiiitheirmillsduetotliefaotthat their fixed 
charges are the siimc whether the mill is running on halftime or not?— A. The taxes 
and insurance and other things are all fixed charges, and the salaries of the super- 
intendent and overseer go on, but the rest of the help, of course, sucrifioe their pay. 

C^. Is the feoliug general among the workmen that tuey would prefer working the 
short time rather than w> have a reduction of the wages?— A. That is the prevailing 
opinion and the desire also of our people io this city. They would prefer any time 
a curtailment of productiou to a reduction of wages, because they say that if tho 
market is stagnated, rc'ducing wages lowers nriecs, and ducB,not help it; if the goods 
are not in demand, von must curtail the product until the demand is eieated. That 
is how they think the matter over, and that is also tho opinion of many of onr people 
in the city, and many of our manafacturers also believe it; that is, the better manu- 
facturers. I do not say it is the general opinion of the inuiiufactarers: some would 
run all the time, because we know very well in a business way that when there is a 
depression in bnsiness the one thing some of them look for is to lower wages, and it 
Invariably causee a fall in prices, b^ause the consumer will think that if you can 
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reduce wages yon can nianufactiiri) for loss ecMt, and that they oaglit to have the 
iMineflt of the rednotion. 

Q. l)o yon find that after the price of lalKir has been redneed it is difficnlt to 
restore it to the former ratef—A. It is always difficnlt to restore it. 1 beard the 
statement that a mannfuctnrer made in New Bedford of the enormous voluntary 
advance of wages, lie said it was voluntary. He gave the voluntary advance 
simply heouuse the .idvatu'e was given in this city, and hecanse whatever this city 
does in regard t.o ndvauces or reductions other cities accept. Wages were advanced 
here in Dcceiiiher, and the result was that New Bedford fell in line also, and 
that is what he calls a voluntary advance. 

Q. (By Mr. liiTCHMAN.) In giving the statistics of benefits and so on of your 
organisation, I think yon did not give the amount of the fee necessary to join the 
association, did yonf— A. Ob, yes, 25 cents weekly dues; no initiation fee. You pay 
25 cents and you commence work. The biggest stranger that ever came into the 
city can get employment, and when he gets employment, he begins to pay his dues, 
and we treat him just the same as anybody else. 

(j. Have you any system in connection with >oiir mule spinners’ union whereby 
learners can learn the trade f— A. You mnst learn the trade iroin boyhoml. You 
can not take any man and make a mule spinner of him. He must have learned it in 
his boyhood: it has to grow up with him from childhood 1 grew up with it from 
nine years old. Children growing np now have a great advantage over the children 
of a quarter of a century ago, as they have better chances to get an education. We 
had to work oiir way. In iact, I know there are married men in the city of Fall 
River to-day who are not iiinle spinners and who work in the mule room as boys. 

Q. May 1 ask how old yon are?— A. 1 was born in 1K52. 

(j. Have you worked at the trade all yonr li fe?— A W ith the except ion of five years. 
Q. You learned the trade in the old conntiyf— A. I learned ir in the old country, 
and I came hero in 1873, and have heon hero all the time except five years during 
tbf^ strike of 1879 when 1 loft the city. 

(j. Have you any complaint to make of the sanitary condition of the mills?— A. 
There has hemi a great deal of iiiiproveineut in the sanitary coinlitioiih of the mills, 
and there is a lot of room for improvement. That i.s, the ventilation in many of the 
mills in the Htimmei' tinu> is very defective. Homo mills, yon will see, ha\e rotary 
funs in to furnish artificial air, and in otlnwethey will not have them Still there is 
a tendency to improve. Of course, modern uiills have :ulopti‘d a good many of these 
improv(!nientH, whereas the old ones will abstain from udojding them as long as they 
can, on aoconnt of the expense. 

You approve of all the laws mlopted by the State tending to regulate matters 
in the direction of better sanitation? — A. Yes. 

Q. And for safety appliances to protect life and limh?— A. Yes; certainly. 

Q. Do you care to express any opinion as to the general principle of arbitration 
for the settlement of disputes?— A. We are in favor of arbitration here in this city. 
We have discussed the matter at onr iiiectingH, and we have oilered to arbitrate dis- 
putes with our manufacturers. But, generally speaking, they liave refused. Indi- 
vidual inaiuifactiirei'H, during the last dispute wo bad here, were willing to abide by 
the decision of tlie arbitrators, whereas others were ojqiosod to it. Now, we were 
willing at that time to abide by the decision of any disinterested party to settle the 
dispute for us. Their statement or excuse is that they would he giving their busi- 
ness away in case it was left for arbitrators to decide the matter, if they gave up 
their books into the possession of the arbitrators to find out all the workings of their 
corporations, and that was a personal matter to ./hemselves, and they did not want to 
make it public; that was the sort of an excuse they made. Still we favored it, and 
we do now. 

Q. Has the subject boon considered among your organizations?— A. It has; and it 
is in the preface to our constitution, which is also in favor of arbitration. 

Q. Have yon gone far enough to consider what legislation you would recommend ?— 
A. No ; not so mr os that. Of course, there are obj^tions raised to compulsory arbi- 
tration; but, if either onr case or the manufacturers’ case were just, no one should 
be afraid to submit to compulsory arbitration. That is the way I look at it. 

O. Would you be williug to go as far as this, that an examination should be com- 
into the n*ason f<»r the dispute? — A. Yes. 

Q. Even if yon did not go as far as to have a law that would compel both sides to 
arbitrate and abide by the decision of the arbitrators?- A. Certainly; 1 would bo in 
fav.or of anything at all. I would say this, with regard to the clashes tliat occurred 
from time to time between capital and labor, that there ought to be some means of 
preventing tbest^ troubles, some means that is fair and just, we believe capital 
shonld have a fair return on its investment, and that labor also should have fair 
wages. If we could get along some way in settling disputes without having to 
resort to striket to enforce our demands, it would be better for all concerned. 

Q. Did you have any system of sick insnrance or accident insurance, aside from 
what you mentioned f— A. Nothing in our laws lieyoud what I have mentioned. 
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Q. What hnes or penalties are enforced for imperfect workt~-A. We 4o not have 
anj in onr department. 

Q. 1 jndgedf that.~A . All there is abont it is this : If yon are not ing satUfiction 
of course yon are discharged and make room for somebody else. Ihere is no fine in 
onr department. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Fall Rivkk, Mass., Frbritarji 22 ^ 1901 , 

TESTIMONT OF HE. JAMES WHITEHEAD, 

Rq^esentatite of the IVearern' Vrofireseire AiBoeiation of Fall River and Hoiaify. 

The sabcommisBioii being in session at the Mellon House, Mr. Clarke presiding, 
at 2.43 p. m. Mr. .lainoH Whitehead, of Fall Uiver, representative of the Weavers* 
Progressive Associntion of Fall Uiver and Vicinity, vras introduced us a witness, and, 
being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Claukk.) Please give your name and iM>st-ofhce oildrosst— A. James 
Whitehead, Fall Uiver. 

Q. What is your oflicial rclutiou to orgunixud lalKir heref—A. 1 am the Secretary 
of the Weavers’ Association. 

Q. How many members are there in the association f— A . About 2,8tH). 

Q. Men and women f— A. Men, women, and minors. 

Q. Does it embrace people who are employed in all the different millsf~A. All 
where there is weaving caiTicil on. 

Q. Have you any prepared staftmient which yon can submit, or do you wish to lie 
interrogated f— A. 1 have no prepared statement to make, but I have looked over 
the list of questions, and 1 think I am prepared without any statement to give my 
answers to some of these. 

Q. Proceed in your own way, then, to speak on any of those topics that interest 
yoof— A. With regard to the first (jiiostion, as to the constitutions and regulations 
of the several trades unions, of course, every trade union makes its own laws and we 
have different views and benefit features. That is a matter for the local nnions to 
decide between themselves, and 1 can only speak for the organisation that 1 repre* 
sent and the benefits we pay. The weavers are as a body very numerous. Ijiey 
comprise probably one-third of all the labor in a mill where there is weaving earrled 
on. We are a voluntary orgaui/.ation ; there is nothing in our ooustitotion and no 
attempt is ever made to compel or try to compel )»ersons to join the union, iniless 
they want to do so of their own free will: and there is nothing to keep them in the 
uniou if they feel like leaving of their own free will. It is simply a matter of a 
voluntary organisation. Our dues are 10 and 15 cents a week. Wo charge no 
initiation fee. Wo have two scales, one 10 and one 15; and the members that pay 
10 cents a week in 20 weeks, that is for all benefits th<‘y receive in case of a strike 
brought about by the association or in consequence of a strike in some other depart- 
ment of the mill, rocei ve |3 jier w'eek. The mcmbei*H I hat pay 15 oeiita a week reeei ve 
f^ui the same causes $5 a week. Also in cases where we have a breakdown and the 
people are thrown out of employment, we i»ay $3 for 10 ooiits a w(3ek memhers 
and $5 for 15 cents a week members. In owe of death we pay >H0 for the man that 
pays 10 cents a week, and for the man that nays 1.5 cents a week $00. I may say 
that these benefits are exceeiliugly largo for toe amounts that are ]mid,and it might 
seem impiwsihle that we should pay such large benefits. Of eimrse, we have got 
a surplus fund that brings in considerable, for interest, and that helps to pay we 
expoiiBOB and to pay some of the benefits. 1 think that is all I have to say on the 
first question. 

Q. rroceed from point to point os rapidly as you can conveniently.— A. In regard 
to the second question, ^'Orowth of traile unionism,” etc., I can only speak on the 
growth of our traile union and the pro]tortion of employees in our own nnion. I 
can not speak for others. That is a matter, it seems to me, t.hat the oommlttee mmld 
get at by referring to the reports of difl'erent States, the bureaus of statistics, figures 
^at are printed annually or semiannunHy. I can only say that our trade union 
has had a Withy growth these lost few years. The people have begun to see the 
benefits of being organized. The proportion of employees who are embrace<l in the 
membership varies. We have no restrictions in our union in regard to a member 
coming in again to the union provided he leaves ns, and couseiinently, 1 soppoee we 
have had in our union those last few years probal^ 7,000 or 8,000 members. Since 
we organiW, I suppose we have bad at least 10,000 memlHsrs, because there is noth- 
ing whatever that restricta them from rejoining the union a^n i W 
posed. I want to say that the total percentage of employees belonging in this city 
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is exceedingly large, considering the whole nnmber of employees. There are very 
few traces nnions that have furnished as many em^oyees, because people are coming 
here^)nstaut1y and people are leaving. Since we have paid ont in the neigh- 
borhood of $.5,000 in death benefits alone, and we lost 110 members through death. 
As I say, people are coming here all the time, and 1 think our percentage in the 
union is very high. 

Uegarding the third question, “Incorporation of trades anions, feasibility and legal 
ptFect,’’ we nave considered that matter and do not consider that it is necessary for 
ns to be iii('ori)orated, as our by-laws would have to be approved by the secretary of 
state. There might be something in those by-laws that, while it is nocessary for ns 
to have it in, the State might not feel disposed to sanction, and might therefore 
refuse to grant us a charter with those by-laws or certain articles in the by-laws; 
couseqiieiitly, for that reason, we have not made application and do not think it is 
absolut.4^1y necessary that wo should be incorporated. 

In rcgar<l to the fourth question, “Kelations to nonunion labor and the right to 
liberty of contrset,” I do not know that there is anything hindering there. Whether 
he is a union laborer or a nonunion laborer an operative has a right to liberty of 
contract if htJ is over a certain age. There is no contract for women and minors. 

“ I'nskilled labor, unorgani/ed and organized,” is the subject of the fifth question. 
We have an organization of skilled labor, and there is an organization of unskilled 
laber; an<l if that question means what proportion of skilled l.abor we have in the 
organization, or whether the organized laborers are more skilled than the unorgan- 
ized, [ do not understand. A weaver must be more or less skilled to do his work, 
and some are more skilled than others. Of course, that depends on the length of 
time th(\v have been weavers and the different classes of work they work in. 

On the sixth, “Strikes, arbitration and contract labor, onnmeration of the several 
cuuses leading up to strikes,” 1 would say in regard to that the cansos leading np 
to strikes are so numerous that it would be impossible for me to ouiiinerate all the 
causes for strikes. 1 suppose the majority are caused by disputes as to the rate of 
wages that should be paid, and sometimes they occur because of tyrannical acts of 
overseers and corporations; sometimes they are caused through impositions on the 
help, or what the help think to be impositions, practiced on them. It is sufficient 
t4> say that there are at certain times causes for strikes. 

StHkes art' a necessary evil and are Homotiiiies very disastrous to the community. 
They are like w'ars. Wo never know when they star! what will be tbo result. They 
may last a short time, and they may last a considerable length of time, and the result 
may be very disastrous, I do not think wo havo had .a strike in this city of very 
larg(4 extent hut what it affected directly or indirectly overy person-man, woman, 
and chihl— in this city, as the city is largely <lependonton the cotton industry; con- 
sequently. the wages and the loss of wages, and the time that everybody would lose 
through tliat strike would certainly affect not only those who work in the mills but 
those dependent for a livelihotul on account of the milli. running. 

“Methods ol strikes, the boycott, the hlaok list, picketing or ])atrolling,” etc., the 
eighth question. We always try to conduct a strike peaceably. Wo never advocate 
any radical measures. We do nut advocate destroy ing propei'ty, os wo believe that 
the working people can get bettiT results by peaceable means tliun by the destruc- 
tion of property, which is something, of course, that wo do not approve of. Some- 
times, where there are a great many peoide involved, it is pretty bard to keep them 
under siihjection, and we arc not all of one disposition. W^i have some very radi- 
cal and some very conservative. But so far as we are ooucoriied os an organization, 
wo endeavor to do all we can to have the people conduct a striko in a peaceable 
manner. 

“ The importation of new or foreign labor under contract, or otherwise,” the ninth 
question. I am certainly opposed totally to the importation of contract labor, 
because 1 believe that it has a tendency to create a good deal of trouble, and I do 
not think it is right that labor should be imported undor contract. If a man is going 
to work, he ought to know and thoroughly understand eu what conditions ho is going 
to work, and I do not believe that anybody should bo imported hero. There are 
workingmen who are citizens, and who are sometimes taxpayers, ont in the street to 
give room for somebody who has no interest in the community only for the map he is 
working for. Aud in this contract labor sometimes tbo contractor is the only person 
that reaps any benefit. The controoturs hire these persons at very small wages, and 
the amount of money that a contractor mines is certainly consid^erably more than 
what the laborer makes. He does not import these people for their own welfare; 
it is done for his own welfare, and we have instances of this kind right in this city. 
We bad trouble, I think, up near Clinton, where the legislature was going to have 
an investigation, on the matter that meu were working for very low wages aud the 
contractor was making all the profits. 

In regard to the tentn ipiestion, “Conciliation, mediation, and arbitration,” etc., 
I am one ofthose who firmly believe in the method of arbitration, and we have it in 
our ooustitutiou that we are willing to arbitrate any differences between the manu- 
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fiMtarer and the help, Aftd If them to a&y grievance or any diffcrenoe of opinion, 
whether it to on a question of wages or conditions of worh, I Wieve that the parties 
directly involved, if they can settle the matter, it is a great deal better to do ao than 
to bring in a third party. That is what our constitnilou means. It does not mean 
to say that we want to send for soinelM>dy that does not understand the work. Bat 
we are willing at any time to meet the manufacturers and arbitrate a matter lietween 
them and their own employees and those that are directly concerned. In regard to 
the Bti^ law, we have an arbitration board appointed by the govenior and confirmed 
by the council. Since they were appointed I think they have done gocai work for 
the State. I think they have in some cases been the means of preventing strikes aiul 
in some cases the means of settling strikes that would not have been settled except 
by the board. In those plwes when a strike comes up and there is no chance of get- 
ting together, then the arbitration hoard have lieen successful in getting the parties 
together, who otherwise would not have got togetiicr and settlcHl the matter. Bnt 
1 am certainly opposed to having the arbitration comm itteo waituutil astrike oooiirs 
and then come in and try to settle it. 1 think that if there is any dispute of any 
magnitude, the State board of arbitration ought to be informed about it and try to 
bring both parties to it to a settlement. As far us the strike goes, I think when a 
strike occurs there (‘omes a bitter feeling, and it is a good deal harder to settle the 
matter after the strike than it was before. 

In regard to compulsory arhilrntion, theeleventh <inestion, 1 am certainly op]»osed 
to that, becaiiBc that would depend u great deal upon the jicrHonnel of the hoard. 
If yon had a board of arbitratum and it was prejudiced, certainly one or the other 
of the parties would not get justice; and, \\hile linman nature is not perfect, and 
you have compulsory arbitration, it would be certainly a very dangerous precedent 
unless you could get men on tlie boanl who were not prejudiced on either one side 
or the other. Of course you would have to depend on what kind of a board you 
got if yon hml compulsory arbitration. And not only that, but it is a imestion as 
to whether, if you had comjmlsory arbitration, wliot means you woubl adopt to 
make the people go to work, no matter if the koaril gave the decision. 1 do not 
see that you can do that. 1 do not see that you can make a manufacturer pay a 
certain rate of wages if lie does not feel like paying it. 

“ The injunction in strikes,’’ the twellih question. We believe that nobody ought 
to be arrested and trieil as in injunct ion proceeding's. If he wants a jury he ought 
to have it, and every man ought to have the benefit of a doubt. No man ought to 
be iinprisonod without In* has been convicted and found guilty beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

In regard to wages and methods of payment, 1 would say that we have a weekly 
payment law, and 1 think it gives perfect satisfaction. It gives tlie operatives an 
opportunity to purchase at the lowest cost and to go in and purchase where they 
feel so disposiMl. When they had monthly payments thorafras a good deal of credit 
business. I think the weekly payments have done away with much of this, and, 
conBe(]ueutly, it is better for the operator. 1 think there is no one at the present 
time that wants to return to the monthly payme.nts. 1 think its advantage over the 
monthly payment is that it is a benefit to the working peo])lc. 

Ill regard to time work, there are very few of the operative weavers who are 
emjiloyed by the day. 1 suppose that 95 per cent of the operative weavers are 
employed by the niece, and for overtime work, of course they do not get any more 
pay. They get tbo same rate of wages for overtime work that they get for day 
work. They gi't paid so much a cut, aud it dexiends upon what class the goods is. 
The pay is by the piece, with the eNception of a fi'w tliat might be weaving some 
cloth, and they might he paid by the (lay, but the number is very small. 

Q. (By Mr. Lit(]iiman.) How many hours will u cut take f— A. That depends on 
what to the class of cut. 

Q. The length of the cut depends on tlie weight?— A. It depends on the buyer. If 
the buyer wants a certain length of cut, the manufacturer has got to weave it. 

Q. You would not get ns much on a cut of 75 as you would on a cutof 36?— A. No. 

In regard to the sliding wage scale, we have bad some experience in a sliding 
wnge st ale, not the one that has gone into effect between the manufacturers and 
operatives. We did c^raw up a sliding scale, bnt we could nut agree, and conso- 
quentiy it was not adopted. 1 tliink that the last reduction in wages or the last 
advance in wages was given with that consideration, that we were to consider a 
sliding scale of wages, and we did so; Blit, of coarse, both parties could not agree, 
and since then there hoc been nothing done about it. 

As to question 16, “The living wage; the standard of living,” of course that 
varies in difibreut sections of the country. It to not altogether what a person earns ; 
it to what be can live on that makes the living wi^e. In some nlaces one can live a 
good deal cheaper than in others. In the South, lor instance, the commodities and 
the cost of living are lower than they are here, and consequently it is necessary 
that with a high cost of living there must be high wages. Where there to a low 
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cost of there will be low wages, because a man can oot afford to liye at a high 
cost and g^ low wages. Those are two of the thinjra that go hand in hand. 

SeventMD, '^iSture orders and payment in kind.^ I do not know that there are 
any store orders here. In some of the small villages in this State I believe there 
are, bat there is no compulsion here that I am aware of in regard to stores and 
orders. But in some of the mills the operatives, if they want a ton of coal, or half a 
ton, or a suit of clothes, can go to the office and get a note and go to certain stores 
and have it charged, and ||i|5ve so much a week taken out of ^e wages. When a 
man wants a ton of coal he can go to a store and they take so much a week out of his 
wages. Bnt it is not cnnipulsory. 

Q. 'I'his question applies more to places where they have company stores and 
where the pay is almost universally in orders on the company store. That does not 
apply in Fall Kiverf— A. It does not applv iii Fall Kiver. 

Question 18, ** Fines and penalties." J think the weavers are the only ones 
in the millH subject to hnes, and that has been a matter that has caused a good deal 
of dissatisfaction and itrlbme coses strikes, becanse we do not think that the man- 
ufacturers should Judge of the fact that we were opposed to lines on principle. 
The weaver is the only one in the mills that lias everybody's work to contend with — 
first when it comes to the weave shop, and if the work is spoiled, then the weaver < 
has to contend with all the work that goes down. We do not think it is right that 
weavers should be lined. Tliey have got the right to discharge them, lint we do not 
believe any overseer or any su peri ii ten dent or any agent of a corporation shall oou- 
stitato liimself a judge and jury without the weaver having something to say^bont 
it. We have a law on the statute books to-day whii’.h I think is a fair and equita- 
ble law. If a weaver makes an imperfection, and that weaver is shown the iin^ier- 
fection and admits that he did it and they fine him, then it is all right; Imt if the 
weaver says it is the best, he could do with the materials, in some eases they lino 
him and disciiarge him. In New Bedford they have had sonic considerable difficulty 
with tills fine system. One case we took to tlio supreme court, and it cost the fed- 
eration over $r>0() to test the constitutionality of the law as to w bother they could 
fine a weaver when the weaver was not agreeable to it. 

Q. What was the decision f— A. The suit was dismissed. This mill had posted a 
notice and the weaver hiul been fined and acoept^al the fine. Therefore the decision 
was that as the notice was on the wall and that the weaver liaving been fined 
before, he, according to the conditions, had no recourse. Hence the court gave an 
adverse decision. It was on a (|uostioii of law— not altogether on tlie constitution- 
ality of the law, but on u iiuestion of law that this weaver had been fined before 
aiul that he had seen the notice on the wail and had agreed to it, although the law 
distinctly says that if the weaver objects that lie should not have been fined, then 
they could discharge him, 

With regard to factosj^ tenements, it is not necessary for me to go into that, as 
the other witnesses have coverwl that ground satisfactorily. 

Q. Do you tiud your presmit condition in relation to fines and penalties an improve- 
ment over what it was 15 years ugof— A. Fifteen years ago, in this city, there were 
very few mills weaving fine work. The work was all on coarse goods and prints. 
There has been a radical change in the goods woven in the last 15 years. 

Q. When did you first commence your agitation for the State law against finingf— 
A. I think they commenced the agitation about 10 years ago— in 1^9— against the 
fining system, and hod a law jiossed, hut it was declared unconstitutional. Then 
they liml another law passed, and it was that the weaver could not Im fined unless 
the weaver was agreeable; that both parties must ugreti before the fine can be 
imposed. What brought about the enactment of a law to prevent fines was the 
iiijnstico and great imposition that had been practiced upon the weavers by fining 
thorn, on the part of overseers and siiporiiittuidents. Comos were cited where block 
oil droppeil off the shafting on the olotb, and they fined the weaver: oases were 
proved where they had been fined for something entirely beyond their control. 

Q. Have you not had some improvement of late yearsoverthnt condition?— A. We 
have; but what has brought that about is organization. There is some fining, but 
not on a large scale, compare<l with other places. 

Q. You have not had as much assistance from the law as you thought you would 
gett— A. Not so ranch as from our own organized efforts. 

Q. But you have eliminated this matter to some degree?— A. To a certain extent, 
yes. ^ 

Q. Now, you may pass on, if you please.— A. With reference to wages in different 
oitfes and sections. Here we nave only one grade of goods, that is print cloth. 
They are all one price in all the mills, hot otW grades of goods have different 
prioes. As regards print cloth, that is supposed to be the standard and the barom- 
eter by which the cloth market is governed. 

Asto the twenty-second question. 1 think the aoelal conditions have been improved 
in the ^let 60 yean. By legislation, the age at which ohildren shall go to work has 
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been mftd» higher. We here » li-yesr bw In Htfe 8UAe where funalrtyt 1 ’thtiilu 
chlldieA of 10 end 13 were etlowed lo work In the ndlli. ! know t went to work kl f 
yean of age: bat of oouree we did not here to work aa luttd than aa we do now. 
waa in the old oonntry. We worked half the time in the odU end went to eohool 
the other half day. 

On the twenty-third qneatlon : I think the indnenoe of organised labor ia toward 
keepingwp the rate of wages, and alao that it improTM the oondition and preventa 
in many inaianeee the impoMitioua that would be pnbttoed on labor hut for the 
orTOnizntion, 

^ to the inereaae or decrease in nnmber employed iu the several industries, oxceaa 
of employees, and tho imemployed : in some industries they go by seasons and a’ 
good many are thrown ont of work. That depends on the oondiuon of trade, of 
course. If the condition of trade is prosperons and ail working every day, there ia 
a smaller number nnoniployed. Whenever there comes a stagnation iu hnalnoss and 
the oorpol^utions shut down, people are thrown ont of wirk. 

*‘Tho effects of new improved maebinery on labor:” Improved machinery bel|isto 
turn off iumsiderable nioie work than wo used to do with the old machinet. It useil 
to bo considered a jjiood product to turn off five and a half outs of print cloth. That 
used to be exceptional. Now, we find women turning off (1 cuts a week, and imr^ 
haps the average through the city would l>e 5.60 now. 8o the average now would 
J>e as mnch as was roi>sidered at that time remarkable. Of course the work has 
been improved iu consequence of the introduction of improved machinery, thereby 
making the work better for the help. They tuiii off more production, and tho work 
is better. 

As regards the effect of the employment of women and children on themselves and* 
on male <Muployineiit: To refer to the way we have to work now at the present time, 

I would Huy that it is simply a rush from the time they come in the mill until they 
go out; it Is work. They speed the niaohitiery so greatly that all have to keep at 
work, 'riiere is not now the time there used to he for a woman to take her knitting 
and sewing. 1 know from personal observation and knowledge that some women 
that work in tlie mills nre so phvsieally worn-oitl that they come home at night and 
get supper and have no dispositiou but to go to bed. 1 believe the hours are loo 
lung, tor both women and iiiiuors, for the interest of the next geuerstioii. 

(j. (By Mr. Ci.akkk,) If the numlier of hours of labor |mr week were lessened for 
women and minors, would that iieeeesitato diminisliiug them the same for iiumf— 
A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Could all the machinery be run and the prodnetion made equally proiituble if 
the hours for women and minors were reduced?— A. All the machinery could not 
run, hut some portion of it could run. It does not necessarily nieau.tbat if the hours 
of labor arc reduced fur women and children that it iiiea^ for men, too. That is an 
erroneous statement that has been made and is misleading to many. It does not 
mean less horn's for the men. 

Q. It would mean a smaller production by the mill, with lees profit from the nse of 
the machinery f— A. That is a onestion, whether a man would not do as mnch work 
in the year at 8 hours a day os ne would at 10. 

Q. Do you think he would?— A. I think be would; not in a day, hut in a year. 

Q. Do you think that opinion is generally entertained by the people in tho mills?— 
A. I think it has boon demonstrated l)cyond qnestioii. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haruis.) Shortening the hours would not then relieve tlu' over- 
prt^uctioD, would it? Sometimes they shorten the hours in order to lessen the pro- 
duction when there is danger of too much production ?— A. The speed of machinery 
is increased and new machine]^ is introduced, whether you lessen the hours of labor 
or not. In this State, lincA) 1875, there have been 3 hours taken off the workroom, 
and yet the increased speed of maebinery has more than increased the production in 
proportion to tho sliortened hours of labor. This is oonstnntly going on. If now 
and improved machinery means anything, it onght to mean a reduction iu the hours 
of labor. 

The school age of children In the several States varies. It is probably from 10 to 
U years: I believe in one State it is 15, and in the South they i^bably have a lesa 
am» at which a child can commence to work. 1 think the minimum would be about 
10 and probably the maximum about 15. 

Some of onr help are employed the y%ar round, except when they take a day off^of 
their own free will, 'fhe mills here generally ran the entire year, one year after 
another. There have been times, of course, when they sbutiiown, hut they are not 
snUect to periodical seasons, as some other indnstries are. 

We have no sooh thing as apprentipeehip in tho mills. That system is generally 
wliere they have more skilled wq^. 

As to hours of labor in diffhii||lfmle^ In Kew Jsney they have the lowest hours 
ef labor for women and childr# I beUeve they have a 55-boar law there. I sup* 
pose ^ey have from 55 to 66 in the South. 
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Q. (By Mr. Claiikk.) You would like to see the labor laws of the other States 
brought up to the Massachusetts staudardf— A. I would certainly like to see a 
national workday of 9 hours. 

Q. You think a national law would be better than to leave the matter to the 
States t~A. I think so; and I think that a thing that will be brought about at 
some future date. 1 realize the difficulties that have to be encountered before such 
a law can be enacted, but I think eventually it will come. The hours of labor ought 
to be the same all through the country. 

Are you familiar with the efforts being made by trades unionists in some of the 
Southern cities to bring that aboutf—A. The operatives in the Southern States are 
at ilie present time much interested in bringing the hours of labor down nearer to 
what they are in the other States, and I have no doubt they would be glad to see 
Congress take up this matter and pass a national law fur textile workers. When wo 
see that able-bodied men in skilled trades have got their shorter workday, not 
through legislation, but through their organization, and we see women and children 
toiling in these mills from 5H to (16 hours a week, I think it is too long, and Congress 
ouglit to do soinethiug for the benefit of the country and of these women and chil- 
dren and the rising generation. While I realize that anybody who has not worked 
in the cotton mills might not appreciate this as fully as we «lo who are brought in 
contact with these people day after day, if they knew what conditions they have to 
work under and know the oomplaiiits they make of the hard work they have to do, 
1 think they would realize this agitation for a shorter workday is reasonable, and 
that it ought to be brought about. I know tliis from my experience among mem- 
bers of our organization. It is a general complaint, "I feel that tired at night, 1 go 
home and get iny supper and do not feel like going out at all, but go right to boff ” 
As I said, anybody who works in the mills now knows it is not like it was 25 or 30 
years ago, becansc the speed of the machinery has been increased to such an extent, 
and they have to keep up with it. In some mills in this city, aud probably in other 
cities in this the operative is compelled to turn off so much production per 
week, and if the production does not come up to the point, he or she is discharged. 
You have got to get this production out or somebody else takes your work, and you 
are out on the street. I have kiibwn weavers who were so afraid they would not 
get the amount of work off that they have actually gone home aud could not sleep, 
tliiiiking about what the result would he if thev did not get it off. There was a 
time when that was not the case. They took their sewing and their knitting along, 
and there was no anxiety about how much work they could got off, but it is so now. 
Possilily that may seem to some to be overdrawn, but it is not, 

Q. Do you n^cognize this as a necessity of the manufacturer in this age of com- 
petition, or do you think the practice could bo umouded hero without the coopera- 
tion of other States?— A. J do not think there is any necessity for saying to a weaver 

Yon must turn off such a production”— really more than he can turn off with com- 
fort. I do not think it is necessary. I believe the operatives go in a mill to work, 
hut not to get off more than is reasonable. 

Q. What is the desire of the operatives themselves in regard to that? I under- 
stood you to say they are at work by the piece. Do such of them as are strong and 
expert desire to make as large au output as possible?— A. They do that without 
being driven. 

Q. Do you wish ns to understand that yon think the requirements are geuorally 
anreasouahh'. hero? — A. In some mills, certainly. I have seen as many as 15 dis- 
charged in one morning because they did not get off a certain production. 

Q. You think the requirement was excessive aud unreasonable?— A. Yes; because 
as a matter of fact they had no control over the machine. It was liable to break 
down; but if it broke down without any fault of the operative, it made no differ- 
ence. There was no excuse. You must produce without counting for stoppages as 
much as the machine will produce without stoppages. 

Q. Was that a recent occurrouco or some years ago ? — A. That happened some years 
ago, but i t is au occurrence at the iiresent time. In some mills they have a board on the 
wall and put on it a cross with the name of the weaver that did not get off sufficient 
production. I only meant to show you the difference between what it was formerly, 
when ^ple worked with comfort, and what it is to-day. Now they work from the 
time they go in until they come out. You can see them going to-morrow niorntng 
at 10 minutes past 6, and they will not come out until 6 to-morrow night. 

Q* What remedy would you suggest?— A. Shorter hours of labor iSr women aud 
children. 

0. You would suggest that by national law?— A. By national law if it is possible 
to brii^ it about. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakkis.) You advocate the shorter workday. Would you 
increase the price per piece? — A. Under the shorter workday they would pay the 
same ns they do now, \ou do not get any more on the piece for working 58 boms 
then by working 60 hours. 
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Q. Y<m my yon get snu^l wages now. and ifyon redneed the day to 8 boon yon 
would reduce the price In proportion t--A. The rednetion of the bourt of labor 
would only affect the wages of tnoee employed by tbo day and not by the piece work. 
Q. Are you employed by Ibe day t—A. I was employed by the piece. 

Yon are employed by the piece f— A. No; 1 do not work in the mill. 

(Testimony clom.) 


Fam. KivkRj MA88., February 190U 

TSSTIMOFT OF ME. JAMES TAMSET, 

Secretary of the Carders' .-t/teoi'iathM of Fall Hirer, Mans. 

The eubcuuiiniHsion being in ht'Hhioii ni Full Ivixer, Mr. Clurko prcHhliiig, Mr. .lumcs 
Tausey wah iiitroiiuccd as .a w itness ut p. ni , uiid, being lirnt duly sworn, testi- 
fied as follows : 

Q. Will yon please give your inline and address f~ A. James Tansey, Box 353, Fall 
River, Mass. 

Q. (By Mr. Claiikk.) What oHieial position do yon hold in connection with organ- 
ized labor t— A. I am the secretary of the t’arders’ Association of Fall River. 

Q. How many members has your organization ?~-A. About 1,200. 

Q. Does that embrace a large proportion of the carders in the city f— A. I wonld 
like to say in answer to that (luestion that in the department which 1 represent there 
are men, women, and minors. The minors — young girls prin(d])ally— and the women 
are a large ])roportion of this department, at least 75 per cent, but out of the mem- 
bership of 1,200 about l,(HK) arc women. 

Q. You have hoard the testimony of Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. Whitehead, have you 
not?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you AS a general thing endorse the positions taken by them t— A, J do. 

(j. Wo will be ]deased to hav(‘ yon proceed in your own way to express any further 
views that yon may have on any phase of this (|uestion.— A. 1 do not know ns I 
could say anything more than has already been said. I would be better pleased to 
answer any (|nestioiis ,Non may eish to ask, but if it is your desire that I express 
my opinion, 1 will do the best 1 can. 

First, in regard to constitutions and regulations: The constitutions and regula- 
tions of the textile trades in this town are all about the same. The initiation fees 
and the dues are somewhat dill'ereut. As 1 stated, thi-re are men, women, and minors 
employed in our ilepartment, and their wages are graded according to the work they 
do. The women and minors, \> ho are in the majority, only do minor work and receive 
from $3.66 to $4.50 a week. The men— wdiat are termed the card strippers— receive 
from $6.50 to $7 and the lemh-rs about $6. The card grinder will get all the way 
from $9.25 to $12.50, in ])roportiou to the number of cards they have to look after. 
Bometimes the speedier tenders will get all the way from $8 to $9.75. For that rea- 
son, ou account of the diO'ereiuM^s in prices for the work they do, it is necessary that 
we should have a ditl'ereuce in the price of dues. We have lO, 15, and 20 cents dues. 
As to benefits paid, we pay for striaes, lockouts, uecidents, and breakdowns. Those 
who pay 10 rents a week, we pay .$2.50; those who pay 15 cents, we pay $4. For 
death claims, we pay to onr meiiiliers w'lio pay 10 cents dues, $20; for the members 
who pay 15 cents, we pay $30; for the 20 cent members, we pay $40. 

Q. Do yon pay anything for a breakdown unless it lasts more than a dayf— A. 
No; a breakdown must last 6 consecutiN e days before those affected come undor the 
benefits of the organization. 

Q. You pay for all the time they are out?— A. For all the time up to 6 weeks. 

1 think trades iiuions have grown considerably in Fall River, particularly in the 
last 10 years. Ten years ago there was no organization except that of the spinners, 
and since that time 4 other oiganizations have come into existence. 

Q. Do any of the maiinfactiirers refuse to treat with the representatives of the 
unions f— A. That has never been my experience as yet when 1 have gone on any 
grievance which has been submitted to me by the help in the mills. 

Q. Do yon think the relation between capital and labor has steadily improved 
here in recent yean f— A. I am sure-it has. 

Q. You think that improvement is due partly to the union, which gives the men 
power to force oonferenoes between the manufacturers and the working people when 
elumges have to be made?— A. Yes; 1 do. I do believe it is due in part to the 
organisations and those whom they have to represent them, 'fbe organisation, in 
my opinion, has become educational to the ojmrative, and, as one of the witnesses 
testified, where there is no organization there is nobody to control them, nobody to 
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give ibtm advice, and they become Impokive, and the firet thing you know ihey are 
out on eteike. Now, since oi^anizations have become a permanent fbatare here, they 
are compelled by their ooustitation, before proceeding to strike, to notify the chief 
officers of the organization, and unless they do this they sacriftce any benefits which 
the organization pays. This has had a great effect in preventing strikes which cer- 
tainly would have occurred if we liad no organizations here. 

6. Is there more or loss surplus labor in the several trades in this city f— A. Yes; 
I should say there is some surplus labor in the city. 

(^. So that in case an operative is taken sick or gets tired and needs a little vaca- 
tion it is not difficult to nil his placet— A. No. 

Q. Is there much going from one city to another by your operatives!— A. Not as 
a general rule; when they come to Full River they generally get steady employment 
and settle down and stay here. 

Q. There is a general feeling of contentment here as far as the place and its 
advantages are conoenied, is there not!— A. Yes; with the exception of some of the 
French Canadians. In the summer months some portions of them take a trip bock 
to their own country. I presnnio they work on the farms there and then return in 
the fall of the year. 'I'hat is not carried on now to the extent that it used to be. 

Q. In periods of nneniploynient have the manufacturers and the people generally 
been inclined to be liberal and charitable toward those who arc unemployed, and 
especially toward any who are in distress from sickness or extreme poverty!— A. 
I do not know as 1 could say anything in regard to the manufacturers and business 
people; all I know is 1 have generally found that the labor organizations in this 
town have been the greatest philanthropists toward the operatives. We never 
allow a case of distress to go without doing something tu assist. I do not say but what 
the business people in the town may be approached individually by a number of 
people that we do not know anything about. 1 can not speak of that because I do 
not know about it. 

Q. Have the manufacturers who own tenements allowed tiic. rent to go unpaid in 
times of unemployment!— A. I conld iu>t answer that; 1 do not know. 

Q. What have you to say about the public school system in Fall River!— A. I 
think it is very goo<i. 

Q. The children of operatives generally attend and get well fitted for life!— A. 
Yes; BO far as I can see, 

Q. (By Mr, A. L. Hauuis. ) Have you any snggestiona to make as to the amendment 
of yonr laws for the sanitary conditions and personal safety in the mills!— A. 1 do 
not know that 1 could suggest anything. 1 always find that where the sanitary 
conditions are not as they ought to bo if report is made to the proper authorities it 
is generally attended to. 

Q. Are the factory inspection laws well executed?— A. Yes; I should say they are 
pretty well executed. 'Joero are instances where the inspectors are somewliat handi- 
capped owing to the fav^t tliat the law is not just os clear ns it ought to be. 

Q. Have yon, as an organization, ever made any complaint iu regard to their 
execution!— A. Yes. 

Q. Was the complaint responded to f— A. Yes. 

Q. How about the law regulating the employment of women and children!- A. I 
can not say that it is observed as well as we would like to see it observed. In some 
of the inilfs they are rniiuing until 10 o’clock at night, and we feel that where peo- 
ple work 10 hours in one mill and then work in another mill iiiitii 10 o’clock at night 
there is a violation of the law. The inspectors are sumowhat handicapped because 
they have no opportunity of convicting. 

Q. You think the law is sufficient, hut that it is not executed!— A. No; 1 do not 
tliink the law is sufficient to prevent these people from beiug employed. We hod a 
trial recently where such a violation did take place, and the ruling of the judge 
was to the effect that there was nothing in the law to preveut such employment. 

Q. Do you rocommond uniformity in regard to industrial legislation by all the 
SUtesf-A. Yes. 

0. Wherein would the advantage bo!— A. The shor toning of the hours of labor 
and the uniform hours of labor. It would bring about a lesser production. The 
demand being eonal, the lesser production would have a tendency to advance the 
price of the production and the wages of the oiieratives would be better than they 
Me at the present time. 

Q. A uniform law wonld be Irntter both for the operator and operatives, would 
Itf— A. In my opinion, yss. 

And make it stable all over the country?- A. Yes. 

(TadliiiMiny closed.) 
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Fau. Bivkr, llAas., Mnuny M, /Mt. 

TBRIXOVT 0? ME. JOSEPH 0. JAdKSOV, 

/SBorelorjl o/ SUther Tmdern!' Uwum qf Fall JSitwr. 

The mbeomniisslon beiiiff in neMion at tbe Mellon Honoe, Me. Ctarko preoidinff, at 
3.5U p. m. Mr. Joseph 6. Ja«;kion, of Fall Uiver, Hocretury uf the SUwHir Toadom' 
Union, waa introduced aa a witneoa and. being dtily sworn, testified as fellows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What is your name and post*offloo address f~A. Joseph G. 
Jackson; post-office box 221, Fall River, Mass. 

Q. Do you sustain official relations to organixetl labor f— A. Yes; 1 am Nooietary ol 
tbe Slasher Tenders’ Union of this city. 

Q. Of how many members is that union eompoiMMlt— A. We have about Ififi mem- 
bers. It takes in practically all the men employed in that businesH in the city; 1 
should say 97 per cent of all the men. 

Q. The members are all mcnf— A. All men; yes. 

Q. Do they work by the piece!— A. No; there is only one mill In the city where 
they are paid by the piece. All the rest w*ork by the hour, 

Q* Is the employment steady througliont the year?— A. Yes; for factory work is 
steady; wo have regular employment for our men. Of conrse the men engaged in 
our business are subject to the same conditions as otbors in the mills. It Is impos- 
sible for them all to work Hteadily. Wo have l.'M men in tlu' urganlration, and 
there are 10 or 11 men on whnt we call the out of work lists. We bavve to keep that 
number on that list all the time in order to be in position to furnisb a man to any- 
body who wishes to get out when sick. You see timi is quite a large proportion of 
the total number employed. 

Q. Will you please explain what a slasher is and what is the work of a slaaher 
tender!— A. A slasher is a machine that pre]um^s the yarn for the weaver. To give 
you a short, brief illustration: When the yarn leaves the spinning room itistlien 
put on a spooler, and it is run from the bobbin onto a spool. From tbe spool it gosa 
to wbat is call(>d the warper and is niii from tbe spools in number— the numbers roB- 
ning from 250 up to 500— onto a large beam. The large beams are put in tbe slaaber— 
as many ends as are roiiuirod lu the warp— that is, take, fur instance, standaitl drawn 
prints, which re<|uiFe 1,784 ends in the warp; that is, in tbe width of it; 1,784 ends 
are put in tbe back part of the machine and run through a over two large oyl- 
inders, onto u small beam - the weaver's beam— and this machine also measures we 
length of the cut. That is the work of a slasher; it prepares the yarn fer the 
weaver. 

Q. Is it what is commonly regarded as skilled labor?— A. Yes; it is regarded as 
skilled labor. It takes some little time tor a man lo learn to become proficient In it. 

Q. You have heard the testimony of the other witnesses on labor questions who 
have preoiHled you. Do you indorse what they have said ns a general tbiiigf— A* As 
a general thing, yes, 1 do. 

Q. If you have anv purticularn to add from your point of view, we abonld be glad 
to bear yon.— A. I should like to say a word as regards our own trade anion. We 
cliarge an admission fee in our union. We are diflerent from other organizations that 
havo been represented here to day. It costs anyone that wiabea to join our union 
$5 to join and the dues are 20 cents a week. We pay in benefits for strikes ordered 
by our «>wn organization, lockouts cause^l by strikes in other departiiieuts in mills, 
breakdowns, and fires. We pay $5 per week to our moiiiberH and for stoppages or loos 
of time oansed by any one ot these things. Wo do not imv any di^ath beueilts only in 
the event that a man sbonld bo killed at his work. Ir throngh the explosion of a . 
c,> Under n man should get killed, or be eugage<l in any wcupation around bis machine l‘' 
and get killeil, wo would pay the sum ot $50 to his widow or heirs. Thuso are tbe 
benefits we pay. As far as the growth of trade niiioos is concerned, 1 would state 
that 10 years ago there was no Slasher Tenders’ Union in existence in this city. We 
have now a union that was organized in 1894 and, as I stated before, it practically 
takes in all tbe men in the city. 

As far as arbitration goes, I would state that the operatives, eepeclaUy tbe textile 
operatives, for whom I can speak, have always been in favor of arbitration. There 
never was a time yet when they had a controversy with the manufecturen bat that 
they were willing to leave tbe question to arbitration either by the State bouHi or 
bv citizens of our own town, bnt in every instance that we have proposed it we have 
mays been met by tbe refusal of tbe mtinufacturers. A great deal of fanlt is feniid 
with organized labor, lliey were ]o<iked upon as disturlmrs, especially men placed 
in a pontiou like my feleuds here and iiisseU. 

I would state that our position in tbe iabor movement is somewhat unique, us I do^ 
not beUsve there is another city in tbe Union which employs men the same as tho 
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organised labor do here. Take, for instance, my own organization. There are only 
158 men, but they nay me my wages to stay out of the mill entirely and look after 
their interests. I do nothing else only look alter the interests of the Slasher Tenders’ 
Union of this city. It is the same with the other gentlemen here. Their organiza* 
tions pay them for looking after their interests, and, os I stated, onr position in the 
movement is somewhat unique, and in the minds of some people it seems as though 
we were almost useless; in fact, it appears to some people as if we were getting a 
nice, easy living at the expense of the operatives and doing nothing for them in 
TOtum. Wo arc placed in this position, as I stated, to look after the interests of our 
organizations. On occasions of this kind, when there is anything, you might say, of 
national, State, or local importance that affects the interests of the working people, 
we are supposed to be hero and sjieak in their behalf. Now, iu order that you may 
not be biai^ or misjudge us, as wo are misjudged by some people, I would state that 
tlie labor secretaries of this city are really (‘reatures of necessity. It was absolutely 
necessary on the part of the operatives here to have men like oui’selves, who were 
beyoud the inflneuee, beyond the reach, and beyond the power of the manufacturers, 
to have them to look after their interests, because there would be nothing but tur- 
moil and trouble for the operatives all the time without such assistance as we can 
give. It is ail absolute fact that sinoe the organization of the trade unions and the 
upjiointment of permaueiit secretaries there nave been less troubles than there ever 
wore before iu tne city. There have been fewer petty strikes, there have been fewer 
large strikes, and theie has been h^sa sn tiering among the people themselves. 

Now, when there is u grievance it is not necessary for anybody to complain abont 
it and thereby risk his position. All ho bus to do is to notify the secretary of his 
department, and be will go to the agents—ainl 1 would say we are invariably met as 
goiitleunm — go to the agents of the mill and have the matter settled ; and we can do 
it without any fear, hocaiise tiie way the operatives lo<»k at it wo are beyond the reach 
and the power of the manufacturers, and the black list can not be used against us. 
It was the terrible black list that brought about the necessity of men like myself 
and my colleagues being in this position. Fortunately those days are gone by. I 
leave it to your own Judj^micnt whether it was tbrongh the force of the organization 
and men like myself being able to take the part of the operatives that this result 
has been accomplished, or whether it was voluntarily done at all on the part of the 
manufacturers. That i do not wish to say anything at all about, but it is a fact 
to-day that the black list is not used in the city of Fall Kiver. 

As regards strikes, the lormatiou of these organizations and the appointment of 
permanent secretaries have led to fewer strikes. In the latter part of 1897 the man- 
ufacturers saw the necessity of posting a notice of a reduction in wages. Wo 
thought ditfcroiitly to them, ns we always do, and opposiMl the reduction in wages, 
claiming that it was not a remedy for the evil. When the evil is overproduction, 
the only remedy is curtailment, in our opinion; and we met them in conference and 
all tile arguments we could bring to bear woulil not make them change their minds. 
They would insist upon a reduction of wages. Against protest, and receiving coii- 
Hlderi\ble odium on the part of our luemhers for taking the stand, wo advised our 
members to accept the reduction iu wages and wait an opportunity for an advance. 
Tbo result of that course was that the people kept at work, and our committee was 
savcMl the calamity that hap[ioned in New^ Bedford. If it hud not been for organized 
labor at that time tlieie would undoubtedly Lave been a strike with the result that 
Fall River would have sullered a sevtTc trouble. As 1 stated before, it was the 
organizations and the mon at the head f)f the organizations that averted what I con- 
sider W'ould havo been a calamity. To show how we look after the interests of our 
}>eo)i]e, Just as soon as the opportunity came we ]>ut iu our potitiou for an advance 
III wages; and 1 would state that in a ]ieriod of 8 nnuiths wages wore increased 23| 
per cent all through the organization. 

ti- Do yon trade-union leaders watch the markets f~A. Certainly, 

Q. And try to form a judgment the same as the maniifoctorerH do about what they 
can adbrd and what they ean not? — A. Certainly; and os 1 say, we are always 
willing to argue the ease. \V« never say that a certain thing is so and insist we are 
right without giving aiiyboily aohauco to speak, as sometimes the iiiauiifiiotarerB 
used to do in years gone by. When we make a claim or make a statemeut we are 
always willing to submit that at any time to arbitration. We never make a claim 
unless we think it is right and just. 

Q. You find entire wiiliiiguess on their fiart now' a days to confer with you aud talk 
things over?— A. Ob, yes; oli, yes. Since 1 have been secretary of a labor organiza- 
tion we never have hsd but one refusal. Iu that case wo sent in a request for an 
advance in wages, asking for a conference on the question of wages, and the mill 
management sent a reply back that there was nothing to confer about. Then, of 
oonrse, we had a talk about that; and in 2 months after that we bad an advance in 
wages of 12| per cent. That was the only time; we never had been refused a oon- 
ftrraoe, and wo in this case got the meeting in the end. They wrote to ns that they 
wonld like to confer. 
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In settling minor affairs we always go to the mills and iVom the highest to the low* 
est officials we are always met, and in that way a great deal of trouble is averted. 
There are hundreds of eases that never reach the notice of the nublic, little minor 
grievances, that are settled without reaching the ears of the nublio, merely by our 
memlmrs notifying us and our taking them up and remedying them; whereuaif 
there was no organization and no permanent seoretaries, these affairs would grow 
into enormous proportion, and the first thing yon know there would he trouble and 
strikes. It wonld be the same as it was years ago before these organizations were 
in the position they are to*day ; you wonld fiave petty strikes about every other doy. 

Q. 1)0 yon and yonr associates rerogiiize the fact that the mannfaoturars can not 
employ you unless they can sell their gootlsf—A. Undouhtedly wo do. 

Q. And do you recognize the fact that they can not pay high wages unless they 
con got a fair price for their goods!— A. Yes; we undoubtedly n'cognize thatfaet. 

Q. You recognize that your prosperity and their prosperity is hound up together, 
as far as markets arc concerned?— A. Wo do, certainly, although there is a dilferenco 
of opinion among u.s at times as to what the profits are. I would state here that 
a short titno ago a sliding scale was proposed— a scale that would regiilato wages 
w’Uhont this continuol agitation in the market and in the labor field. Wo were per- 
fectly willing to have the scale adopted. The manufacturers subinitt<‘d a scale 
which we did not think was fair, and wo Huhrnitted a soalo wliich they did not think 
was fair, and the whole onestion hinge<l upon the amount of profit there was in a 
pound of cotton. Now, although wo did net think their scale was fair, still wo were 
willing to leave tho matter to arbitration, and, understanding tlwt it wmis necessary 
to have some good, reputahlo man— discreet and honorable man— to act as arbit rator, 
wo were willing that any good responsible cituren should be given tho |towoi‘to 
examine the books and find out whether or not the cost was ns great as the nmnii- 
factiirers claimed, we to he governed by his decision in tho matter. Hut the proposi- 
tion was not accepted by the inanufactnrers. We were willing at that time and we 
are w'llling at all times to avoid trouble. That is why we aie in the position we 
are to-day. It is not to make trouble, to lo<>k for it, hut to avoid it if nossible, 
and still in the> meantime get what we think is right and Just for tho people of our 
organizations. 

Q. {[iy Mr. A. L. Hakuis.) Do yon get information al tho end of the year as to the 
dividend that is declared by the company?— A. It has been the custom every qiiarter 
for the corporations to issue their rotiii us for the ijuarter, and they have usually 
been piiblisaed in tiie press, and even now quite a number are, hut I notice lately 
some of them are making a practice of concealing the nmonut earned. In almost 
every case they will give you the dividends declared, hut they do not give you the 
amount earned. In some mills they will publish the dividends through the public 
press and the amount of money earned during the quarter. Of course, by that 
means we can find out what tho earnings of the mill have been for that quarter, and 
tho amount of dividends paid. 

Q. Is much of the stock of the different mills owned in tho city of Fall River?— A. 
As far as 1 can learn— and 1 am taking this from the statement of tho different mun- 
ufactnrers, and 1 am willing to accept it as true— practically all of it is ; the big bulk 
of it is owned in Fall River. In fact, I believe the mills are governed by Fall River 
]»eo]ile. 1 think I am right on that. 

Dr. Davis. That is a mistake; about half. 

Tbt WiTNKSS. 1 was given to nnderstand that. 1 do not want to make a misstate- 
ment. 

Dr. Davis. Fifteen years ago perhaps threo-onarters of the iiitorestH were held in 
tho town, blit the ownership has been going to New York, and now practically 50 per 
cent is owned outside and ^per cent in town. 

The Witness. 1 was given that impression. 

Q. (By Mr. A, L. Hakkis.) Wonld not the true index to the profit of tho mills he 
the amount of dividends declared!— A. (By the Witness.) That depends. It might 
be tho policy on the part of some manager of a mill to keep back all over a certain 
percentage. If, for instance, tho mills slionld for three quarters successively pay an 
average of a yearly dividend of 12 per cent, we would he inclined to think that we 
did not get the share of the profits that was coming to us. But as a general thing, 
as elated by Mr. Chase, they make an average of about 6 per cent. They have, how- 
ever, occasionally— as have been done by some of the best-managed mills— declared 
a special dividend of as high as60 per cent. That has happened in several instances 
in this city. There is one mill, I think 1 can safely say, that inside of 10 years has 
declared special dividends of over 100 per cent, somewhere around 107 per cent. 

Q. Was that oontinnoos prosperity on the part of the mill, or was it due to some 
goiKl lack at the time!— A. 1 do not know whether il was good luck or not. 

Q. Isthattroeof the mills generally here!— A. No; altboughl will say this mnoh 
aa regards onr mills in the city : When those mills are well managed and have eom- 
petent men at the head of them, they are monev makers and ^ways have been. 
There are mills in the city that are handicapped in poor machinery and p^mr maii^ 
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agerooiT. Of oonne, we never take cognizance of those miUe, hecMsa 1 do not 
claim it is right we shonld. It is not oar fault the mills are badly managed. 

Q. Would It cause unrest if the mill was declaring a dividend of say 12 per 
a yearf—A. That would depend on circumstances. Here daring the laet year ti^ 
was a certain mill that declared in one quarter 7 per cent dividend^ and we did not 
go in for an advance in wages, simply because wo had to take the whole situation 
into consideration before we could do that. 

Q. If you were working in a mill that was not declaring a dividend you would 
not like to take a decrease either, would you f— As 1 say, yon have got to be gov- 
erned by the condition of affairs generally. And in another way we are governed. 
We have onr own way of iigiiring out the cost in a pound of cotton of so much 
cloth, just as many yards of cloth as a pound of cotton will make. Of course, we 
differ somewhat from the manufacturers. They claim that we are wrong, and we 
claim they are wrong. Hut still, when the margin goes to such a height wo give 
way a little ways. 

Q. If a mill is man.-igod oti good economical and business principles, and makes a 
good dividend, is that due more to the niauagement or to the operatives f — A. Thore 
are mills in this city the management of which is so ))ad that no matter how pro- 
ductive the h(d]) might be it would be almost impossible for them to earn dividends. 

Q. 1 am merely asking these questions so that I can see your plan of getting at 
what you think your rights are. You take all conditions, everything, into consider- 
ation when yon are attempting to adjust your rights!-- A. Of course, we endeavor to 
keep ill touch with tiie state of the market. That is what we are paid to do, 
although weave trying to ston and to avoid trouble. Still, we are not paid by the 
inannract urei'H to look after tlieir interests; we are paid by the help to look after 
theirs, and when the time comes when wethink they should have more wages we are 
not afraid to luik for them. 

Q. Is the market irregular !“A. Yes; it has been somewhat irregular. The irregu- 
larity has been considerable these lost few years. From 1897 it hue been down as 
low 08 11^^, Homewliere around there, up to It is now down to 3 cents. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkk.) When most of the mills pay 6 or 7 per cent, and occasionally 
a mill pays a much larger protit than that, how do you account for those larger 
profits!— A. There are more ways than one to account for it. Some treasurers of 
mills may pay out all they earn iu dividends, and others may pay a good rate of 
interest, 6 per cent, and put the other by for a surplus for depressed times or 
to renew their machinery when it gets worn out, or something like that. The 
fact of a man declaring 12 per cent dividends would he no evidence that he was 
earning any more money than the man that was paying 6. because we would uot 
know, unless we could get the exact earnings of the mill, where you have two con- 
corns, whether one had paid out a part or the whole of tnem or the other bad done 
the same. We could not really get at the facts of the case unless we knew the 
earnings. 

Q. Does the par value of the shares of stock ropreseut the entire value of the 
pr^nct!— A. There is some doubt as to that, thongh as a general thing 1 think it 
would. 

Q. Is some of the stock at a premium in the market!— A. Oli, yes; there is some 
at a preiniiim and some below. 

Q. When a mill pays 60 or 70 per cent dividends at a particular time, how do you 
account for that!— A. 1 account for it iu making big money, earning big prolits; 
althongh 1 will be fair and state that the gentleman who controls the treasury of 
thia mill I had in mind as paying such dividends claims that the cajiital stock' no- 
where near represents its actual value, aud the amount of dividends declared was 
not a true representation of the amount of monev that tbeoonoern earned. 

Q. If its snares represeuted at par but half the value of the property that fact 
would rodnoe the dividends to what figure, do yon suppose !— A. 1 could uot say 
now. I would say that as far os this particular mill is concerned now that that 
story can never be told again, because it is capitalized, I think, for its fnll value at 
the present time. 

Q. Even if its earnings continue os they have been, at any time the dividends will 
beeubatantially on a level with the dividends in the other mills!— A. The capitali- 
zatlOB of that mill has risen iVom $500,000 up to $1,200,000, and it is very safe to 
assert that the aggregate dividends will average on the $1,200,000 what they did on 
the $500,000. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) No new capital put int— A. No; all thia represents 
money aioite, money earned by the mill, surplus money outside of paying the regular 
dividends. 

S . How long a period did it take to make that increase in valuef— A. 1 could not 
yon. I was not living in Fall River at the time that this change was made in 
that corporslioii. I could not tril yon how long exactly it was, but I know it is 
itoce I have been here this last time— that is, inside of 10 years, that two stock divi» 
teds have been declared, one of 60 per oont, aud 1 think the teer waa 50 per cent. 
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Q, tfaAmUtoMiiiediiwftmiifeftUuMipr^ in aa advim 

in prloa of ootton which Hmj have pQziohaMdf<-A. Uownhtcdlgr thoy do. Boom 
milla are ms hottor in thiaway. sothatihotioMiimhaialwayi gol hit oyo oa iha 
cotton market, and quite often he bays cotton to an advantaiEO M theieby aam 
a j(oed deal of money. 

0. On the other hand, is it true that •ouetimet they hoy oottoa at a high price 
aud convert it into cloth, and then the market becomes glntted and heavy and that 
oWth has to lie sold at a loas, or without prodtt— d. 1 do not tiilnk that each a eon* 
ditioii of affairs has ever existed with ue, where the amoont of cloth sold under eiieli 
circmustances realty amounted to anything. There nmy have been a few thonaand 
pieces sold at a loss, but I doubt whether there have Iteeu. 

Q. (By Mr. Clahkb.) Does not that pretty nearly describe the present condition 
of tho marketf—A. No; 1 think there is money enough in it at the preeent price of 
cotton and cloth. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How dovoureaoh thatconclnsion?-~A. By etUeulallug 
the price of cotton, the cost of inaitniac^turing, and the oost of labor. 

Q. Do you allow anything for the deterioration 4»f the machinery f—A. That is a 
(inestion wiiich even the luill treasurers themselvae have not fully de<dded on->-what 
is the proper amount to lay aside for depreciation of machinerv. 

Q. (By Mr. (Jlarkk.^ Have you anything further to say t— A. I do not know as I 
hiivo anything further, except as to the matter of national legislation. That is 
BOiuething I believe in. I lielieve that is the only way to handle this question of 
hours of labor for women :ind minors. ^ 

We do not ask for legislation for men. We are till of ns oitlinaty workmen, work' * 
ing ill the inills all oiir lives. 1 worked in a mill from 1) > ears of ago until 1 was 38, 
iiml 1 ku(»w something of thii conditions of the mills. 1 know if it was ]K>sMible it 
would he a good thing to keep women and children out of tiie inills altogether, hut 
it is not poHsiblo to do that yet. Speaking from niy own knowledge as to eonditious 
in tho mills, it would be better if women and ohildreu should not work in the mills 
at all. There are other occupations more cleanly ami healthful that tlioy can work 
at. As it is I realize the necessity of women autl children working, but it has 
always been our aim to get tho hours of labor reduced as low as possible ainl have 
tho comlitions they work under as good us possible. 

Under the conditions of to-day null labor is lar more hurtful and harmful than it 

as years ago. When I was a young boy and went out to work in a mill it was just 
like going out to piny com])ared to what it is to-day. The work 1 did was no trouble 
to me. I received at that time fairly good wages fer child labor, and l eoiild work 
my 10 and U hours a day and it was no drain on me. The only harm it did me was 
that it s1opi>ed mo from getting an education, but as far us my physical health was 
concerned 1 do not think it harmed me at all. But eonditious ore uilVerent now. A 
hoy of 14 years of age to-day can not stand 58 hours a w«!ek as well as a boy iu those 
days could stand the (id. T oould work the year round and nev4‘rha\e a vacation 
only on holidays— and down iu Rhode Island, where 1 worked, hoUdojs are very 
scarce. Take a hoy of 14 now that works 2 or 3 mouths steadily iu a mill, although 
he is pretty strong, he usually wants a little vacation. We have many more holidays 
to-day than we had in those days. 

Realizing that the work is so much more severe on the woiiieii and children, we 
are in favor of shorter hours for them, and we are in favor of makiug tho regulation 
jiatiouai. Wo think it is the duty of Congress to take up this labor quesDon and 
get it right. I understand it is always pigeonholed iu a coiuniittee; but it sbonld 
be acted on. I think it is a disgrace to modern civilization that this country, sup* 
posed to he the most progressive iu tho world, should allow women and ohildreu to 
work of nights in a cotton mill. Even in despotic Russia they have more regard 
paid them. A minor of 12 to 15 can not work more thoji G hours a day. They con 
begin to work at 10 years of age, but they work 4 hours a day from 10 to 12 yearn 
of age, and from 12 to 15, they are allowed to work not more thnu G hours a day. 
Here you allow them to work over 80 hours— right here in the city of Fall River, 
and in many instances they have been compelled to work. In tlie South we know 
they are working 66 boun, and some of them working at nights. 

l^is is wrong. It is a question Congress ought to take up; and 1 think instead of 
apeiMling so much lime on the welfare of the localities outside of onr oountry, the 
eountry in general would be better off if a little time were devoted to the iul^raati 
of our own people at home, to our own women and children who everybody mnat 
admit are the wards of the Nation and State. 

This is a question that 1 think can not be urged too strongly npon the legislators 
in Washington. We do not want to handicap Masaaeknsetta. None of her citisona 
have a bigW regard for Massachusetts and mote interest in her welCkre than the 
people at the head of organized labor. We are Ameriean citizens. I am myself a 
tfassaebnsetts boy, bom and bred, and 1 intend to lire here and probably my eld}- 
dien will live here. It is to onr interest that an industry on wbioh so mooh dependsas 
npmi the cotton industry should prus^ier. We do not want to handicap the State is 
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toy way ; but I think it is n safe assertion to make that Massaohnsetts, and especially 
the city of Fall Uiver, can nianafacture a yard of cotton goods as cheaply as it can 
he done anywhere in the world. So I claim the laws that have already been passed 
have not hurt the indnstries of Massachusetts at all. 

Q. How does it happen that we imported something like $40,000,000 worth of cotton 
goods last vearf— A. I do not know how to account for that. I think there must be 
a demand loi imported goods. 1 remember some years ago a certain carpet mill in 
this country went into biisinesH and manufactured a very tine grade of carpets. In 
Ikct their can>et8 to-day stand A1 in the country. They were fully as good as the 
carpets being imported, liut they could not sell them. In order to get a sale for 
tlio goods they hud to put the word ^‘imported” on the car}>ets. I was iu alarge store 
ill Boston where they deal in worsted goods, and I was told that certain leading 
statesmen of our country will get up and advocate and defend any proposition that 
will give us the home market, and still purchase imported goods, knowing they are 
imjiorted. There is a demand for imported goods. The reason for it 1 can not give. 
It IS an absolute fact that the cost per pound of turning cotton into cloth is cheaper 
hero than it is in England. That has Wn proven by statistics. The Aveaver there 
is paid more per yard and the spinner more per hank. Tlu^y get paid far above 
what we do here. As regards the card room, I can not say, but it is a fact that the 
wotivers and spinneraand slasher tenders do get paid more. 

(^. Are they paid more per week, or their annual earnings are more?— -A. More for 
the product they turn off. I'heir weekly earnings are not so great, i'or the reason 
that they do not do the same work. The Ain<;rican help is the best in the world for 
work, and the host help iu Ameriea is located right around New Bedford and Fall 
River. They turn out more work than iu any other section of the country, 

Is it not price whicli usually determines tlie matti‘r in the market as to whose 
goods shall he sold f — A. Yes, it is price; but you must understand tiiere are other 
things that enter into price besides labor. Labor is not the only cost in producing 
an article. Waste, for instance, cuts a big figure in the cost. I'liere have been man- 
ufacturers who have come from Eugland over licre and made the statement in public 
that the waste made iu some of these mills in Fall River would makegood dividends 
for them in Eugland. 

Q. Do you believe that is sof— A. I rather think the statomont was exaggerated, 
although 1 will state from iny own knowledge that the waste made in some of the 
mills iu Fall River is suiuethiug shaiiioful, and I do not see how they can pay the 
dividends they do. Some pay uo dividends, and I think the reason is the waste. I 
think the cost is more iu the management of the mill than iu anything else. We 
know it is not in the cost of labor. To put it plain, 1 think the English get more 
out of a pound of cotton than wo do here; although 1 will say that souieof our mills 
iu this city are run fully as well as the host managed mills in England, and it Is 
undlsputt^d that these mills are making good money and have been making good 
money all through the depression from 1KH3. 

Q. if operatives euu earn mure )>er product in li^ngland and Germany than they 
can here, why do they leave their employiiient and come over here?— A. They can 
earn more there. They have told me so. 1 am speaking about cotton operatives 
now. A man that has work iu England as a weaver or mule spinner or slasher ten- 
der, ami is’sure of steady work, is betti'r otf than he is iu this country. But you 
know human nature is naturally a little ambitions, aud they may hear about this big 
country of ours and the opportunities for young men, and, although making a good 
living there, they come here seeking hett<>r opportunities for their ^ildreu. As long 
as a man is employed there he is a swell; he is better oH’ us fur as getting the com- 
forts of life is ooueerued than here. Hut when lie is once out of work he is in a 
worse condition because be has not the same opportunities that we have here. When 
our country is as thickly settled and has as many )>eople per square mile us England 
has, the conditions will be the same. In fact, they are tending that way now. 

Q. Do you know how the deposits in the savings banks there compare with sav- 
inj^ in banks here f— A. The stylo of life here is vastly different from the style of 
life there. The people do not make a point of saving as much as they do here. If 
thev are sure of a goml living that satisfies them. They enjoy life better than they 
do here. A man belongs io two or three clubs and belongs to his labor organixatiou. 
He gets a certain lienefit when sick and so much when dead. He may belong to a 
matnal benefit organixatiou and got so utuoh more when sick or when he dies. He 
is sure of that if anything unfortunate occurs to him. Ho is assnreil of a living and 
Is care fteo and en,jovB himself. 1 hey do not strive to acoumiilate the same there as 
here. It is the ambition of every one that comes here to get rich, and all work aud 
slave tud toil and deprive themselves, iu a great many instances, of things that are 
absolutely necessary to their well-being in order to accumulate money. 

Q. (By Mr. A, L. Harris.) Are the wages that yon speak of as being better there 
than nere general, or is that true only in some particular lino?— A. My informa- 
tion is gained ttom statiatius gathered in (ireat Britain. 
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Q. Can yon give the name of the bookf It ie an intereeting milijeot and 1 wonM 
like to examine it— A. It ie in the oonsnlar reportii. 

Q. (Bv Mr. Clarke.) Do you know of any working people here who would go to 
England even if they knew they would have a job when they got themf— A. It ia 
only the other week a certain man waa complaining to me almat not doing well 
enough in this country. I asked why he did not go back. He said he did not have 
Biiffloient money to go on, or ho would go. 

Q. Do you not think most of the working people have made pretty good savings 
hero f— A. No; I do not think a majority of our people oould stand 2 weeks' vaca- 
tion without suffering, withont the assistance of the labor organisations. 

Q. How did the labor organizations get their money except by saving f— A. From 
the savings of the individnal operatives. 

Q. That does not answer iny question. Do yon think anybody will exchange his 
conditions and prospects in the cotton-maunfaeturiiig bnsim^ss in this country for a 
position over there t— A. If yon want to know os to Tndivi«lual casce, 1 can say yee; 
as to the masses of the peojile, 1 do not know. 

Q. On the whole, do you not think they are lictter off h(«re than there t—A. They 
should l»e the best judges of that. 

Q. I asked your opinion. Of course you cun not judge for them.— A. Ihe condi- 
tions here are not the same ns they were years ago. 1 do not l>eliovo that there is 
the same opportonitv as there was years ago. 

Q. Do yon moan tlie satne opportunities for omnloymeut or for savingt — A. For 
employment or for advaneemeut. There are not the same indiiceineiits for jteople to 
come from foreign countries and settle hero. 

0- Why is that? Competition is greater.— A. I think that has something to do 
with it. Here is a nuestioii that a great many pemde do not give as much thongbt 
to as thev should— this question of competition. The fact is theie is too much com- 
petition in the cotton business to-dav, and it is brought about by the taiiff on cotton 
goods. The tariff has given us this largo market to ourselves, and it gave enormous 
profits to cotton luanntacturing for a while. This country has lots of floating capi- 
tal looking for good and safe investments. They saw there weie good profits in 
cotton manufacturing and went into it and finally located down South. The nat- 
ural advantages of the South, for one thing, and the inducements oflored by land 
promoters for another, proved strong influences. They would offer almost a town 
site to locate a mill, with exemption from taxation, and consequently they started 
to build up. No doubt many of the mills will go down almost as (]ulck as they went 
up. But It was only natural to suppose that as long as there was capital in this 
country looking for investment, with such inducements otVered to them, they would 
take advantage of them. That is the reason there has been so large a growth of cot- 
ton iiiauufactnres in the South. We have an overproduction now, and we will have 
a greater overproduction than we have now. 

Would you like to see the protective duties on cotton goods re}}ealedf— A. I 
would not advocate a sudden and radical change in tariffs, although 1 will state here 
and now that 1 am a free trader iu my views. I believe tiiis country can compete 
with any other country in the world, but 1 would not lulvocate a sudden radical 
change in the tariff, because any sudden or radical change would unsettle it for 
some time and there would be undoubtedly a great deal of suffering until conditions 
conld follow in operation throughout the iTuited States. 

1 l^lieve in reciprocity as proposed by the late Mr. Janies G. Blaine, and I think 
that is an idea that ought to be taken hold of and worked out by our statesmen. I 
think we onght to, instead of appointing consuls ns a reward of prditieal work, send 
good competent men that can cointiiand the respect of the people of the different 
coantrieo where they are located and build up trade, try to stiumlatc the traile of 
the United States and offer iudiiceiiients in the line of reciprocal trade relations, In 
that way you <>oa1d undoubtedly help the cotton market of the country, and if you 
helped that market >ou would undoubtedly help the others. It is something that 
has to be done. It is an undoubted fact that wo can produce more cotton cloth than 
we can consame. There are always going to bo tips aud downs as long as that is so: 
hence we have got to branch out and get foreign markets. There is a field right 
near home for cotton cloth, 1 think, that conld be cultivated. I think the man- 
ufacturers themselves should take hold of this matter, and when they get an ooenmu- 
latioD, if they can get the Held— and undoubtedly they wonld want to— they can 
command it all the time. 

Q. Have yon observed that onr exportation of goods of varions kinds has been 
increasing rapidly dnring the lost few years?— A. Oh, as I nnderstatid they have 
l^n increasing, but we Mve not got the market in South America that we ought to 
have. I do not know how manufacturers in other sections of the country are doing, 
bnt it appears to me— I may be wrong— that the mannfactaiersof this section of m 
eonntry are not taking hold of that matter as they should. There are some miUs In 
the Sooth that are hem op to ns as making enormous profits whose trade is all for- 
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•ign, all export trade, China trade. They undoubtedly do make large profite and 
run at times when we can not. Of course, their trade might have been unsettled on 
account of this Chinese war, but they will undoubte^y recover aurain. 

Q. Do you think if we had au absence of duties we should be ukely lio have any 
more foreign goods here in this market to contend with f— A. 1 tUuk so; if we m 
no duties on them. I am not advocating for an instant the repetd of all duties; but 
] would advocate, m I said before, reciprocity with these Soutu American nations if 
we could have it without unsettling our own market or our own economic conditions 
and build up a trade there. I would be in favor of anything in that line, and I 
think it would bo a great benefit to the country. 

Q. Is there a manufacture in Fall River of furs; that is, a manuiacture where fura 
are cut from skins and used for hataf~A. Yes. 

ij. Does it employ considerable niachinery and a good many people and consider* 
able capital?— A. Ihe hat business is soniething I do not know anything at all 
about, and that concern I have never been in. 1 do not know how much machinery 
they use there. I have no idea of what the value of the plant is. It is a large con- 
cent, I believe, for the hat manufacture. I do not know anything as to the amount 
of capital. 

Q. Are you able to state about when it was establisliedf— A. No, not exactly, 
except I know it has been going a number of years. 

J)r. Davis. Perhaps 1 can answer that question— twelve years. 

The Witness. Twelve years. 

Q. (By Mr. Clark K.) Do you know what the duty is on fur for hats?— A. No; I 
could not state now. 

Q. Would you favor reciprocity or any other arraugoinent that would take off 
that duty, if you thought the effect would be to close that mill?— A. 1 do not think 
that mill would close il' the duty was taken off, no matter what it might be. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the iiroprietor iiii]K)rts thousands of skins every year from 
Australia? — A. Probably it is. 

Q. Do(^ 8 he not have to pay a duty on them?— A. Oh, no. 

Q. He strips the fur here, does he not; cuts the furs from the skins here? — A. Yes; 
I believe he does. I have heard soniething about his having inuehines down there 
to strip the fur off. 

Q. I.ot me state a case. It is said that there arc 3 or 1 similar mUls in this country 
owijiid by ooiicerns which prior to 12 years ago carried on the business exclusively 
in foreign countries; hut after the McKinley tariff was adopted, putting a duty on 
fur ior hats, it seemed to them to be au object to have mills in this country, so they 
have opened them and employed a good deal of Aineriean labor. And if that duty 
were now taken otl it is said that they would close their American mills and produce 
in their Kuropeau plants for this marKet. If that wore so, could this mill here in Fall 
River continue to operate and compote? — A. I do not always take notice of these 
thrc'ats of moneyed men or capitalists, and, furthermore, that is a case that I no not 
know anything at all about. I do not know anything at all about the hat manufac- 
turing business, how much the duties are, or the price of the goods, or anything else, 
and therefore 1 am not in a position to iutolligently disciisB that question. But, as 
1 said, I never luivo taken any notii'e of threats mad<^ by men of that kind, because 
1 know wluit they amoiiut to; and 1 will say here tliat there are oonditious under 
w hich this concern lias grown up that would disgrace any community. Now, I know 
for a fact instances ot women working in that mill there from 6 o’clock in the morn- 
iug until 10 o’clock at night, day after day, and all that time doing men’s work. 
And where men would t^ani from $18 to$^, these women are getting about $10 a 
week and working all that time. I know that as an absolute fact, as a party told 
mo who lives in the sumo block as I do. Furthermore, it was not American help, so 
I am told. I know a relative of niiiio went down there and worked 2 weeks for 
nothing and then got nut on pay, and they wanted him te learn some other job and 
work ior nothing, and then when be did that nud. learned it, they wanted him to 
learn something else and w’ork for nothing. That is the way they are continually 
changing around. They compelled him another time to work for nothing, and then 
put liuu on another job. No wonder a man can increase his plant with snen a system. 

^ Is labor orgauizml in that plant?— A. No, unfortunately, it is not. You are not 
probably awaro of the fact that this man was driven out of Danbury by organized 
labor and he located in Fall River, hero. He has no union in Fall River, f do not 
want toeay that the gentleman who owns this factory understande the conditions 
Ibat exist there. Yon take a large plant like that, or like our mills, and a great 
many things happen inside of a mill that the treasurer is not cognizant of. He lias 
not the time to find out all the circumstances. There is, say, a certain room being 
run. It is the object of the man running it to do so as cheaply as possible, so that 
If there is a new foreman or a new treasurer he will be promoted to treasurer or fore* 
man. The treasurer never makes inqiAries ae to how it is being run, generally. He 
looks fitt results in the oOioe. If t^ere is any case brought before him where people 
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Bsre been need wrongfnlW, be will right that. Thu offloen have aiwi^e been will- 
ing to remedy wronge; that biw been my experience with titum eo I do net 
want to eay that this man that rune thU fautory knows all about the way this thing 
is earried on. There is many a thing in a large shop that the ^prietor knows 
nothing ahont at all. It is one of the an fortunate oonmtion of thinn that exist in 
large conmratkms. You remember the saying, that a corporation has no sonl to 
damn ami nobody to kick. 

Q. If the cironmstahoes yon have set forth wei'e the cx>uimon and regular practice 
in that establishment, do yon not think the proprietor would know it, or ong^t to 
know it?— A. Not necessarily, unless it wjis brought to his attention. 

Q. Would you so adjust toe tariff or reciprocity as to endanger any industry in 
this country?— A. That would depend; 1 believe that the lawsoi the country should 
be passed for the benefit of the mi^jority of the people of the country ; any law, no 
matter what it is. 

Q. You lielieve it is better to produce goods in this conutry than to have them 
produced in foreign countries for ns?— A. Why, certainly. 

Q. Therefore, in any chances of laws that yon would recommend, yon have in view 
the preservation of onr inanstries and our employment?— A. CJertaiuly, I should 
want to do that, but 1 should not want to foster some little, insiguidcant industry 
at the expense of a largo one. I would not want to foster one that would Just help 
and benefit a few, probably only one or two individuals, at tlie expense of an indus- 
try that gave employment to thousands and thousands of people. 

Q. Do you know of any cases where that has been done?— A. No; unless the case 
that you were speaking about now, of this rabbit-fur industry. I do not suppose 
that would affect but very few iieople. 

Q. It would turn some people out of employinent if the mills were closed?— A. 
That is a question. I would not want to say that. If the mills were closed, oh, yes. 
!f the mills were closed it would, nndoiihteilly ; but it dees not necessarily follow 
that if the tariff is taken off the mills nro going to close. 

Q. If they did not exist before the tariff was put on, and the present owners say 
they could not exist if it were taken off, would you favor its being taken off?— A. 
Did not the hat-fur industry 

Q. The bat-fur industry in this country ?— A. It did not exist before the tariff was 
pnt on ? 

Q. Yes.— A. Well, of course that is an industry flat I am not very familiar with. 
1 w'onld not want to enter into any lengthy discussion on that subject. Hut hats 
were made out of some material liefon* the McKinley tariff went into existence, and 
I do not know but that they wore just ns well as a fur hat would, and the manu- 
facture probably gave cnqtloymeut to as many people and for as good wages. 

Q, Of course; we are uot discussing the subject. I was merely trying to find out 
your views as to how the laws ought to bo changed in any way.— A. Qnastions of 
national legislation on tlio hours of labor, women and minors, those are all of great 
importance, and questions that really Congress ought to take iip, iu mv opinion. 
Furthermore, they ought to have power to appoint national and State Inspecton 
over these mills, too. 

Q. Do yon think it would be better to have an inspection by national officers than 
by State officers ?— A. I believe that the State should appoint somebody, and I think 
there should be national officers appointed, also, to have a general supervision over 
the whole systesn. Wo have State inspectors here, but they are handicapped by the 
laws on the statute books. 1 believe they mean to do what is right, but, as I say, 
they are handicapped. Take, for instance, the case of a violation of the 58-honr 
law. It is necessary, in order to secure a conviction, to have a woman or minor go 
and testify. Quite often this proceeding leads to the discharge of the party. In 
Ibot, if a case is taken into court, certain women will perjure themselves rather than 
to tmfy against the corporation, for fear they will lose their position. I believe the 
law iho^d be changed so that these men should have the same power as police offi- 
cers. You catch a man stealing anything, and lie is taken right down to the court 
and fined and sent to jail on the testimony of the police officers. If the police offi- 
eeia catch any corporation stealing time, the corporation officials ought to be taken 
down to court and the inspector’s evidence ought to be sufficient, or, if neceaeary, 
have two of them go; hut the evidence of the police offici^r should bo sufficient to 
eoBviet. That system would lead to a better enforcement of the law. and also be a 
great help and benefit to the women and children employed in the mills. 

(Testhnooy closed.) 
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Fall River, Mars., February fits, IdOL 

TESTIMONY OF MB. ROBERT T. DAVIS, 

Vreindent of the Stafford, iVampanoag and Algonquin Print Mills, 

Thfl subcoTiitnission beinj; in seRsion at Fall River, Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. Rob- 
ert T. Davis 'vv^as introduce os a witness at 4.56 p. m., and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (lly Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-office address.—A. Robert T. 
Davis, Fall River. Maes. 

Q. Are you officially connected with any of the manufacturing ooi^orations heref— 
A. I am president and director of the Stafford Mills, president of the Wampanoag 
Mills, director of the Merchants and Robertson Mills, and president of the Algonquin 
Print Works. 

Q. Have you long had an inti^rest in cotton manufacturing in Fall River f^A. 
Yes; 1 have had some interests since 1849. 

Q'. About how nmch capital is embarked in cotton manufacturing in Fall River? — 
A. I think the total capitalization is something like $30,000,000. All the mills have 
been undercapitalize<l. In former times that was the policy— a mistaken policy, I 
think, because, while the business was very good and large dividends were made in 
those days, it had the effect of arousing a good deal of competitive feeling with the 
manufacturers throughout the country, and also tended to put the manufacturers in 
a somewhat false position in regard to labor. For instance, the Union Mills, in 
which I was a director and had some stock, only had a capital of $175,000. When 
it was built it only had 15,000 spindles, and when they enlarged the mills, which 
they did by accumulations of capital, the capital still remained the same for several 
years, and then dropped to $155,000, 1 think, by the purchase by the mill of its own 
stock. When the corporation increased to 40,000 spindles it was still $175,000 capital, 
and my impression Is that the capitalization was not increased when it reached 
something like 70,000 spindles. Of course upon a capitalization like that very large 
dividends could be ])aid. Th(‘ property was no doubt worth $1,000,000 when it was 
nominally only $175,000. They wore making very large divijlonds, and it was 
assumed, and honestly so, by outsiders, who did not know the facts, that those were 
dividends on a fair valuation of the actual assi'ts of the concern. That policy con- 
tinned somewhat for many years. The capital stock of the mills in Fall River did 
not represent the value of Iheir real estate and machinery, and as they went on 
they would ai'cumulate enough in the course of years to pay the debt which was 
inourrad at the start, but of course the dividends would always be paid on this under- 
valuation of the capital. 

This Union Mill has had a wonderful history. It is hardly worth while to <^ote 
it, because it stands out as au exception to the general history of the town. That 
mill, through no fault of its own, finally failed, and the creditors, which were large 
banKS, took the mill at a valuation of $500,000. The general i rnpression of the people 
in the town was that it was worth twice that amount. Upon that capitalization 
they went on. It was very well managed from the time it passed into new hands, 
fh>m that day to this, and has been making large dividends. That is the mill Mr. 
Jaokson refers to. They have recently made an addition to the capital stock of 
$^,000, making a stock divicbmd of that amount, and they have also made special 
dividends. It has been a very remarkably prosperous mill. It struck onto a cer- 
tain line of goods at a time w W tliey were in great demand, and made money. The 
gmeral fao^ however, is that to-day the groat bulk of the mill property of Fall 
River can be purchased lielow par. I should be willing to sell ont my stock in 
various mills, certainly at not above par, and I would be deligliteil to have anybody 
offer me par for my stock. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What docs that show? Does it show that the stock is inor- 
dinately profitable or only moderately so f— A. Only moderately so. Yon know there 
is a great deal of wear and tear in these mills. Mills become old in the course of 10 or 
15 years. It is generally underatood that a mill should be largely renovated in the 
ooniie of 16 years. Most of its machinery should be displaced by newer and more 
im]Mroved machinery. In that respect the mills are handicapped, and for some rea- 
son or other these mills have been compelled to stm. My impression is that they 
have always waited too long before they stop. They stopp^ within the past 3 
yooKS a littio short of 3 months. To-day we have an accomalation of goods which 
wiUt 1 compel another stop. As we are doing bosinessnow, praotioally we 
are able to rnn abont ll mnntbs in the year. If wo run the mills 12 months in the 
year there comes a time w'ben wo nie compelled to stop and prices drop. The goods 
are sd^g below cost in these mills to day at 3 cents. We can not mannfootare the 
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goods ftt 3 cents, or at hmst I am so infomcd men wlio would not l>o likeljr to 
stote the matter erroneously to me. 

Q. 1h that lar^ly dtio to the fact that the price of the cotton entering into those 
goods was high WA. It is largely doe, 1 think, to the fact that tonday the business 
is somewhat overdone. There are more spindles than are needed in the making of 
otir vlass of cotton goods, and the iinpresstou of our mannfaotniers is that we are at 
a diHod vantage; that we are handicapped. I think that, to a certain extent, is 
probably the fact. 

My own view, how'ever, in that these conditions will griMlnally equalise to a very 
large extent. I am not so innch of a croaker as many men almnt the Sontbem com* 
petition. They are very much excited iiow' down South and are booming business 
.jnsi UB w'e did 20 yeaiw ago. 1 presume there nr<' tt>-day a good many niijis started 
in the South that will be in operation within the comitig year, and I ph'snme they 
will increase the product pcrlmits very materially. If so, we shall snfTer for some 
years, bnt they will also sutler. The growth of the country is something like a 
million and u half a y oar. That grnw'th, together with what I think is loolriDg like 
a foieigq market for onr gooils, w'ill tiiially give ns a fair hnsinoss. In the meantime 
I think the Sonth is so situated that it can not probably stop as well as we do, and 
my A iew is we must consent to that handicap. If we can only run 11 months in the 
year, wo had beltiT only do it. My view of it is that within 5 yeaiw we will have 
tho qucfttion of laboi* and of honis in the South settled, and there will not be the 
disparity between us nud the inaniilUeturcni of that section that there is to>day. 
Tho more vigorously they exteud the business the ipiieker that will come, because 
labor will be in greater* demand and, like any other commodity, when there is a 
large <lcmand the value of that lalxir in tho market wdll rise. It is alrea<ly doing 
so to a greater extent than is popularly admitted. They are competing with each 
other, going from one mill to another, wanting to get thorn back, and it is claimed 
ill some cases the price of labor has neaily doubled in a short {leriod of time. I do 
not know wliat facts yon goutlemcn have acquired in tlio matter, but I am well 
satlshed and have every confidence th :t within a ]>oriod not at all remote wo will 
find w(^ nni comiH lled to pay higher wages for labor in tho South and he compelled 
to have shorter hours, and then with all these other things equal 1 1>elieve that New 
Knginnd can maiiitniu lieraelf in competition. And I bolievo MossaehiiHetts can. 

Q. Do yon think greater equality in thi'sc respects between the States wonldbe 
desirable f— A. I do. 

(y How would yon promote it?— A. A number of years ago when I w as in Congress, 
in the Forty-eighth C'ongress, I otfered what I then believed a solution. I had always 
been thinking of these matters ami was always an advocate of tho 10-bour law. It 
occurred to mo that if we could have a change in the Constitution, limiting the hours 
of labor in the toxtih* indnstries, and other pursuits, too, it would ermalize these con- 
ditions, and States that were legislating in favor of the rights and interests of the 
workingman would not he handicapped bv those who were uisregardiiig those rights. 
And 1 thonght that if we had a national labor law it w ould be necessary to chanM 
the Constitution in order to pass such a law. During the throe terms that I was In 
('ongress I introduced at the beginning of every Congress a resolution calling for 
this change; hut I afterwards changed my mind hecaiise 1 did not believe it feamble. 
The more I thought of it the less feasible it seemed to me. The Southern States 
themselves coulu prevent the passage of a constitntioiial amendment. I gradually 
reached the view that after all a nnlioual law could ho passed by Congress and 
would accomplish tho whole object; that under the general welfare clause of the 
Constitution Congress would have ample power to do it, and that when referred to 
the 8ai>reme Court— a matter that was in line with the advance of civilization, 
which means greater convenience and greater comfort, better health and all those 
considerations— that tiio court would never go backward and give us a decision that 
would favor barbarism instead of civilization. 1 am confident to>day that such a 
law as that could he passed, and Hiose are the gentlemen [indicating representatives 
of labor organizations] who can have it passed— the representatives of the laW, 
nuious of this country, if they will simply take hold of it. If they would not atop 
with Massachusetts, but would call upon their allied associated labor unions in the 
W est, iipply to their members of Congress through their several unions, and then 
their larger federated unions get together and pass resolutions insisting on Con- 
gress doing this thing, I have faith that perhaps within two Congresses it wonld 
bo <lonc, and possibly in one. If em'h member of Congress was applied to by the 
la^ior unions in his district he would vote for it. I sincerely hope that ^e repre- 
sentatives of labor will take np that matter energetically and in earnest, and, if so, 
they can put it through. Those who wonld bo free themselves must strike the blow. 

Q. Has there been a steady improvement in the relations of labor and capital in 
the cotton business in Fall River f— A. I think so. 

Q. Are the unions generally recognized and welcomed by the manoiheturers now- 
adayst— A. They are in the city. For years the mano&eturers felt— and it was per- 
haps a natural feeling with them in those days, having tlie capital and in that respeot 
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taonlng the risk, heving en isterirt they oeald not ran swey nitileliieltlHinHr 
could two hU IftDor awey— felt that they Should control tbesitoation. They radeiibt- 
etty locked with disfavor upon anyorgaBlaatlon ot labor and thou^t the whole qnea- 
tMott i^nld be in their hands and that they woold deal justly. Batof eonne that 
eonid not 1 h 5 expected. They were one party to the mattei*, and the laborer was as 
tnneh a party in manufacturing ; the manafactiirer oonld not along without them. 

mannfaotnrer fiiruished tne capital and the laborer toe inteUinnoe and the 
operating force. Neither one conld get along without the other. As years went 
on in this town the laborer began first organizing and then insisting on this and 
that whioti he deemed necessary to his int(Brests, and Anally the point was reached 
that the mannfacturer in each mill would recognize the operatives in that mill and 
meet them and confer with them in regard to any question between them. That 
went on for some time, and Anally the laborer, still insisting on having his rights, 
at last succeeded in meeting in conferences the manufaotnrersi I think the Arst 
oonferencTe was about 3 years ago. I do not think that to-day the representatives of 
labor bave any fuilt to And with the way they are treated by the manufacturers. 

Q. Is it yoitr opinion that these conferences and this friendly feeling have a con- 
servative and steadying tendency!— A. I think so. I think that this conference 
exerted a very excellent inAnence upon the question as to whether there should be 
an antagonism at that time on the question of wages. Times were hard then, and 
manufacturers deemed it necessary to reduce wages. A strike was very imminent. 
Of course the great body of the operatives disliked to have wages lowered under any 
oiroiimstances. These gentlemen [indicating representatives of labor organizations] 
1 am willing to say behaved in the most conservative and intelligent manner in 
regard to that and really prevented a strike 1>y their members at that time. The 
strike actually did ooour in New Bedford but did not occur here. 

Q. Aremany goods prodnood here for export!— A. No; not so far os my knowledge 
goes. The print Mods which are printed of course are not a full manufactured 
artiole, and it womd be difficult to export them in that form. They wouhl need to 
be prepsffe<l for the market. I do not well see how in print cloths remaining in the 
erude ibrm a foreign trade could he established to any great extent. They should 
be either printed or at least eonverted in, bleached or )uit in some form that the 
trader can take them and sell them ; an<l in order to accomplish that some commer- 
eii^ houses would probably have to take that up and establish their branches in 
various points in South America and in the East aud wherever there is a good oppor- 
tonity. It looks more like somethiug of that kind being done now than at any jire- 
vions period of our manufacturing history. I think that is being looked to; in met, 
we have already some little trade that has come to us. The ]>rint works with which 
1 am conneoted I know have sold in the British West Indies some prints. 

Q. Do you think of any changes that can bo made in any of our laws to help the 
expert trade!— A. No, 1 do not, except I think that Blaine’s idea of reciprocal legis- 
lation— we making some oonoossions and they making some conoessions— would 
help it. 

Q. On what basis would you make those ooiioesBions! Bo far as possible on non- 
eompeting artioles!— A. Yes; 1 would. I think that would be the true principle. 

Q. Do yon think it would he good policy to injure auy -iudustry by reducing the 
^iitiei by way of a treaty for the sake of gaiuing eonoessions from any other coun- 
try!— A. No, 1 do not tlilnk it would be. Of course we have bad a long history of 
timflF le^slation in other ways in this country. It has been looked into very care- 
fhlly ana very skillfully. Successive Congresses have had the advantage of previous 
mistakes, ana we have Anally built up a protective system that has seemed to work 
admirably. It has preserved our home market, which is an immense market. In my 
time there has been an addition to that home market of 50,000,000 people, and ibhas 
rea<died the immense Agnre of some 75,000,000, and that in a little over a century. 
The world fhrnishes no parallel. 

Q. Is it your belief ttiat if the duties— say, on cotton gootls— were repealed or 
reduced there would be danger of more foreign competition in onr market!— A. Yes; 
1 think there would l»e times in Europe when the people of that continent would be 
saAeiring just ae we on suffering to-day, and when raey could, as they have done, 
^nmn large quantities of goods into this country and sell thdln for what they could 
get lor tiMf thus reducing the price here and increasing the diffioulties of tM man- 
slfiieturm', and with the mannmctnrer the troubles of the laborer, because if the 
BHUmfbettuer can not succeed where is the laborer! 

Isit the practice of exporting nations to sell their products in other countries 
vrm below cost!— A. It is; at least that is as I uuderstand it 

Why do they do that!— A. To piesmrve the home market; to mssrve the 
gmtiwidflhthey make at home, and where they have a good irate with some ff>r- 
oign oonatry to preserve their margins there. I suppose if we could And a market 
to-)^ we wmfld be willing to sell all these goods we have in Fall River abioad at 
leas lium oeoti Amling that we could recoup ourselvea An thut logi by Bie ttngl& we 
WottM gel for the oiineiitpiodnotio&. 
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Q. Then it is yonr opinion thnt if onr dutieo were ropealod or rodncotl wo ahonld 
be subject to receiving large qnontities of foreign goods at lees than the cost of pro* 
doction, either here or there f— A. ExacUv. 

Q. Do you see any object to be gained by making any changes in the tarift f— A. I 
do not. 1 approach that subject with a great deal of timidity and caution, because 
it is so dJiBcult to make proper tariff adjustments. 

Q. What has been the effect of a general tariff revision ou the induMtries of the 
country f— A. My recollection is that it has usually disturbi'd business very much. 
Of course business is remarkably timid, and any uncertainty added to the usual 
nucertaintles of business tends to injure it very much indeed. 

Q. Is there a practicability of changing one schoilale of the tariff without oiieuing 
the whole question ?--A. I do not see now. 

Q. Some people have recently exjiressed a desire to repeal the duties uu iron and 
steel, bccanso the manufacturers oi iron and steel in the country are said to have 
entered into a great combination which some people call a trust. What, in your 
opinion, wouhl bo the effect on dumoMtio competition in this market of repealing tho«» 
dutiesf — A. 1 confess it is a mutter 1 had not considered. You moan the effect upon 
our own market f 

Q. I nie.'iD what would be the effe<'tou the couoerus outside of the trust f— A. 1 think 
it would be disastrous unless the business has reachetl the point where they cun 
make large prolits without any protection, and I do not think that is so. U M‘ein8 
to me that this country has been jdacing itH<‘lf in a position to compete witli foreign 
producers in all these important linos 1»y <‘areftilly guarding ourselves from tho 
inroads of foreign coiiqietltion ; and now we are of eourse eoinpetiug vrith tbuiu on 
their own grotind, very much to the apparent alarm of English statesmen and 
of French and (leriuun and Kussiau stateHiiicn. They H(‘em to think that this coun- 
try is liable to take their business from them and compete successfully with 
them oil their own shores. Lord Koseherry attributes our encroachment to 
the vast coiubiuatious of industry in this country. J confess that for one 1 
can not say that I believe in iutiuted coiiibinaliotis and various aceTotions of 
stocks and bonds. I believe that is not the proper way, but 1 do believo 
in getting rid of domestic coin])etitiou in biisinoss by combining instead of com- 
peting. 1 tliink it is betti-r for everybody concerned. We have utteiiipted to do 
something in that line bore. In tho pnut-clotli line we buN e abolished competition 
in prices. There are certain defects connected with the management of the selling 
that are iierlnvps difhcult to overcome, but wo have succeeded in getting a common 
price for this description of goods at boiue, a pric o which prevents us fVoui doing 
what we had been doing jirior to that, making the city of Fall Kiver iu worse posi- 
tion than the individual corporations would be if they were 50 miles apart, because 
they were jireyed upon by brokers who would g<» from one corporation to another, 
coiuniunicate with twenty or thirty corporations iu a few hours, and bvtbo methods 
which are well known to brokers they could succeed in boating down the goods with 
one man, another a little lower and another a still lower price until tho business was 
utterly demoralized in this town, and it re«piired a very stiff market indeed for ns 
to maintain a respectable margin ou our goods. That one trouble was absolutely 
ruining us, and perhaps it is that experience that leads me to favor combination. 

Has that combination enabled you or any of the maiiufacturerH to exact an 
inordinate price?— A. No; it has not. Wo are so situated to-day that it would not 
be policy to attempt to do it. Of coarse wo do not control tho business, but wo do 
a pretty large share of tho print-elotli hiisiuess of the oountry, and our imrtion is 
constantly decreasing. 

Q. Do you see economic advantages iu the consolidation of coinpauicH, which may 
inure to the bt'nolit of the people as well as tho stockholders?— A. Yes, 1 do. 

Q. Do you consider the great consolidation movement that has been going on 
among the various industries in tho last few years ns artihcial and speculative or a 
luitural evolution in business?— A. 1 think it is a natural evolution in business, 
Undoubtedly there are evils connected with it, and undoubtedly it has been made 
use of by speculators and inflated values have been put upon it. In that respect a 
mistake has been made; but I do Imlieve in combinations of industry. They are 
what will give us a very large proportion of the foreign business in tho future, and 
I believe that the people abroad see it. 

Q. One cotton mill treasurer iu Massachusetts has testified that he would favor a 
reduction on the duties on cotton machinery so that manufacturers could get it at 
a lower cost ?— A. That is looking at it strictly from bis specific standpoint, I suppose ; 
but men who are engaffed iii' large pursuits must take a large view of the subject. 1 
do not believe it would be for the adrantage of our manufacturers in the long run to 
have those duties reduced or removed, .fiready the business has been introduced 
here from abroad. There is one pretty large eonoem which an English firm bos 
built here, and of course they arc employing American workmen, and very likely 
even more of that will be done. 

376A“-vol 2 38 
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Q. Do you understand that the cotton machinery now made in this country is as 
good as that made in England?— A. I do. 

Q. Do yon think the prices paid for it are higher than the proper range of prices 
of bther products in this country ?— A. No, I do not think they are. Within a num- 
ber of years there has been a constantly iucreaiiig use of American machineiy. We 
are not using as much foreign machinery as we formerly did, and I am inclined to 
think the difference in price to-day is not very great; although a Mr. Walker who 
useil to furnish ns a good deal of machinery told me probably fifteen 15 ago that 
his labor cost was just about half what the labor cost the manufacturer of machinery 
in this country. 

Q. Did ho moan one-half as much per amount of product?— A. He meant that in 
making any given class of machinery the labor engaged in producing that machin- 
ery cost him Just aliout half what it would cost in this country to make that 
machinery. 

Q. That being the cjise, if the duties were repealed, what would be the effect on 
the industry here?- A. A child could answer that. It would bo prejudicial, if not 
disastrous. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hauius). Wliat is the price of cott^on goods now compared with 
what it wsis when you first became iiiforestod in the industry ?— A. Much less. The 
Union Mill was built in 1859, and then the prices were higher. And there was a 
great range of jirices after the w^arcomineiicea in 1861. Everything went up then 
extraordinarily. Prices wore exceptional. 1 should think the ordinary prices wore 
5 to () cents for what we are now trying to get 3 <*ent8 for. 

Q. What was the price of labor then compared with what it is now?— A. The i>rice 
then, T think, wonlu average less than it docs now. I ant not sure on that point, 
but 1 should say the wages of labor wore less than they arc now. 

Q. Was if. as well or better employed then tban now?- A. No; I do not know 
that it was. Of course, for some years there were stoppages of machinery ; but in a 
number of years business was good and of course the mills were run. Then after- 
wards ther(‘ ca«no an occasional strike. The stoppage of our machinery in those 
days was very larg(‘ly due to strikes. I think there was no largo voluntary stop- 
page of machinery on the part of manufacturers. 

0. Your city is a inauufacturiug town almo.st exclusively, is it not?— A. Ahnost 
exclusively. 

Q. What is fhe general condition of your citizens now compared with then— better 
or worse?- A. Well, the place was small when I first knew it— about 10,000 inhab- 
itants, while now it has over 100,000. There wm a larger ])roportioD of people who 
had lived here for some generations and had acquired some property. But you take 
the average citizen of Fall River, and 1 think Ins condition now is decidedly better. 
I think he lives more comfortably ; I think that he knows how to obey the laws of 
health better ; 1 think that he has, yon might say, more luxuries, more conveniences, 
and is altogether in better condition than he w'os in those days. I make thatroniarK 
in regard to labor. 

C^. I was just going to ask if that w'ould apply to your operatives?- A. Yes; with 
respect to the occupation of textile operatives, when I was a member of the State 
Board of Health a number of years ago we instituted inquiries all over the State 
with regard, among other things, to the health of the ojieratives as compared with 
that of other classes of the population. Wo sent agents down to Fall River, and 
their report showed tliat our operative population liad as small a proportion of 
deaths— I think 1 am correct in this statement— as any class of our ]teople had. It 
surprised the secretary of the board, Dr. Derby, at that time, so much so that he 
thought there must be some mistake, and he was hardly inclined to publish the 
statement. 1 must confess that as the agents had been sent here and had collected 
the information, I insisted that the report should bo published, and the board agreed 
with me and it was published. 

Mr. O’Donnkli.. May I ask what date that was?— A. It was probably between 15 
and 20 years ago, and Dr. Hooper, who was our most eminent poysician at that time 
and public man, also gave some evidence on the subject and declared that that was 
his oxporionee. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haruis.) Your citizens generally own their own homes?— A. No; 
I Buonld say not generally. A large share of our population are operatives, and 
then a good many of them now are rYeuoh. We have, 1 suppose, some 30,000 French 
mplo here— perhaps more than that— possibly 35,000, and many of them come here 
from year to year and, of course, when they come they could hardly purchase their 
homes. A fair share of our people own their homes. With respect to the operative 
popnlatlou I think these gentlemen are better qualified to answer tban I am. 1 sup- 
pose a large part of them do. What would bo your opinion about that, Mr. O’Don- 
nell? 

Mr. 0’DoNNKt.L. Not a large proportion. It would bo a small proportion. A good 
many of them do own them, and the hanks have the rest of them. 
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The WiTNKSfl. TboT h*ve not bod much time. 

Mt. O'Don nkll. The hYench {mpnlation ban rotne into this city rapidly ainoo 
1873, the time Father Bedard came here. He practically built up the village, and 
it has {practically grown to be a h>oneh city now. They ai'O all over the cityi bat 
mostly in the village. 

The Witness. I ^mply lueutiou the French as one element in the uimrative pop- 
ulation. 

Mr. O’Donnrij.. 1 referretl to that in my testimony. 

The Witness. And another thing: 1 do not know how nmch onr o|>erativtce gen- 
erally, where they hnvo means, care about owning {tro(>erty of that kiinu I 
think there are a groat many of them who have sa\iiigs in our savings Imnks that do 
not own their homes. Of course, it costs something. 1 think they arc pretty well 
taxed here, and 1 think the operatives lind it about as eiMinomical to hire as to own 
a honse. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris) Are yonr savings de|)OHits large f— A. Pretty hirg<^ 
One of our largest instiintions here must have something lilvc$:l, 000,000, 1 think. 1 
do not know but what it is nearly .fl, 000, (XK). Yes; w'e have a pretty la^ge total 
here— several millions of savings. * 

(Testimony closed.) 

Whereupon, at 5.57 p. m., the special subcuniiiii^siim ad.umrned without day. 


Washiniiton, 1). 0., Fvlrrvarji Ik, tWI, 

TESTIMONY OF ME. ADDISON B. BUEK, 

Editin' Ehilnd(t]>hia I^uUliv h'ihjcr. 

The commission being in se88i<»n, Mr. Addison D. Dnrk was intnalnrod ns a 
witness at 12.0H p.m.,and lieing first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Far^^uhar.) Please give your iiuim^ and yonr address and (xjcnna- 
tion.— A. Addison B. Burk; Public Ledger Office, Philadidphia: my occupation 
is editor. 

Q. (By Mr. Litctiman.) You have given considerable study to the (juostion of 
bunding and loan associations?— A. I have. 

Q. Both as applied locally at Philadelphia and generally throughout the United 
States'^*— A. I have general information about other States. 

But yonr information relates more particularly to the loan associations in 
Philadelphia?— A. Y'es. 

Q. Have you a general statement that you would jirofor to i)r(*Hcnt first for the 
information of the commission?— A. Y'es. 

Q. Yon may present your statement. 

The witness then read the following statement: 

My understanding of the invitation to appear before the Industrial Commission 
is that 1 am to discuss more especially the conservative infiiience of building 
societies upon industrial life* in Philadelphia. They have nnriuestiouably had a 
great influence in preventing labor disputes and strikes, and in preventing a resort 
to violence where strikes have taken nlace. Their wliole tendency has been to 
make the relations between capital and labor cordial, and hence Philadelphia is 
distin^ished beyond other great cities for its industrial peace. ^ The influence of 
the building society is manifested in various ways. It ties men to the soil, so to 
smak, but not in an offensive way. There is scarcely an industrial establishment 
of any magnitude in Philadelphia that does not have its building society, directly 
or remotely connected with it. Many of the members buy the houses in which 
they live. They naturally select a site near their place of labor, and they are 
engaged for at least 10 years, generally for a longer ^riod, in acquiring title to it, 
free of incumbrance. During this period they are extremely conservative.* They 
will not engage in a strike except upon great provocation, for they do not want 
to give up their homes or to go to work in another mill or factory a long distance 
from their place of residence. 

While buying their oomes. and after they have acquired them, they have an 
interest in rotb capital and l^r, and hence oppose any resort to violence or Hie 
destruction of property. Their merely selfish interests, though powerful, are of 
lees importance, however, in making them conservative f^n the business train- 
ing they receive. The owne/ of a bouse learns within a year that capital, as well 
aslabor, has its troubles. The demagogue is without influence in a meeting of 
building association men who have acquired properties by their thrift and 
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sacrifices. These men have learned to keep accounts; they have obtained what 
may be called practical knowledge of the value of money; they have ascertained 
by experience that interest, worMng night and day without regard to weather 
condinons, builds up fortunes mu^ more rapidly than the careless observer 
would think, and they have learned above all things else that capital is not neces- 
sity a cormorant; that it is, when properlv employed, a most useful assistant to 
labor, and that it suffers like labor when it is not given employment. 

From a sociological standpoint this training of the member of a building 
society, and more especially of the borrower, is, to my mind, of greater impor- 
tance than binding mm to the soil through his purchase of property. 

It would 1)6 misleading, however, to attribute to building societies alone such 
training in Philadelphia. The thrifty influences were set at work by Penn and 
his followers long wfore building societies were organized. These societies 
flourished and received their highest development in Philadelphia because the 
ground had been prepared for them. 

In the early days of the city there were few settlers for a great deal of available 
land for building purposes. Land was not only cheap, but it was sold on easy 
terms. A man witnout capital could buy a tract on ground rent, and there erect 
his cabin from timber cut upon his own lot. The ground rent differed from a 
mortgage. It was not terminable at the will of the seller of the lot; in the early 
days It was irredeemable. The man who bought a lot and faithfully paid the rent 
thereof obtained a title in fee simple, and could not be dispossessed as long as he 
paid his rent Nor could he be sued for the principal. He had only to look ont 
for the rent, which in the early days was merely nominal. His improvements 
belonged to him absolutely, and he obtained the benefit of any increment of value 
due to the site. Under the influence of the ground-rent system, a custom arose in 
the new city for every man of character, however poor he might bo, to own his 
own home. This custom was fully and firmly established long before building 
societies were organized. 

But us the city grew in population and in the value of land, and as the demand 
for lots began to exceed the supply, it became increasingly difficult to buy lots 
upon {^ound rent without capital to cover at least a part of the estimated value 
of the laud. Moreover, the standard of living had been raised. In the beginning 
a man could build his own rude cabin or hut and enlarge or improve it as time or 
opportanity permitted. But with the growth and improvement of the (Uty came 
a oemaud tor something better than a rude log cabin at the outset. The ground- 
rent system had served its purpose and was about to disappear. It was then that 
the building society was broached and found a field waiting for it. The custom 
of home ownership had been already firmly established; the community was 
thrifty; all that was needed was capital to enable the home seeker to buy his lot 
and build or buy his house. This capital was furnished by the building societies 
to their members from their own savings, each in his turn. The society was 
purely cooperative, and, so far as 1 know, there is no other cooperative society in 
existence &at has lasted so long or borne such good results. The early societies 
had an advantage not possessed by their successors of the present day. 

They offered to lend money below the market rate, which was nominally 6 per 
cent, but really 8 or 10. The society's money was sold at a premium, but, not- 
withstanding the premium, it could bo obtained on more favorable terms than 
a similar amount from a savings bank or other lender. The building societies, 
consequently, flourished at the Deginniug because they offered cheap money. As 
the market rate for money decreased they came more and more into competition 
with capital offered to borrowers by savings fund and trust companies, ana to-day 
the trust companies are keen competitors, offering to lend money on building 
society terms; that is to say, on installment mortgagee. But the building society 
loan is still preferable, although as a matter of mathematics it offers no advantages. 
When a man borrows from a trust company composed of stockholders looking for 
a dividend on their stock he deals with a soulless corporation. If sickness, loss of 
employment, or any other misfortune should befall him he need expect no merity. 
He must fulfill the obligations nominated in his bond or suffer the penalty, if, 
however, he has borrowed from a building society, he will find sympametic fellow- 
members who will do all they can to tide him over his difficulties and protect his 
interests. The societies foreclose mortgages; they seize a man’s property held 
for eeourity of a loan, but they do not du so if they can possibly avoid it, and no 
borrower nrom a building society is driven to the w^ if he deals frankly with the 
society at the outset of his troubles and there appears to be any practicable way 
of kee 4ng him out of bankruptcy. The soclenes «re in this respect fraternal 
organizations, and they do an Immense amount o£ good in teaching men that it 
pays to help as well as to prey upon their fellows. 
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The building aaeodatioii idea haa been so well developed in Philadtiphia that it 
haa led to the organization of ephemeral sodetiee of a similar character in nearly 
all large indnstriu eetabliahments. Theee are savings banks, closing their aoconnts 


yearly. The members pat into the bank from .’VO cents to $l per week, and are 
nsnally not allowed to depoeit more than $3. The f nnds are loaned to members 
only in small amounts, and no secnrity is required other than that resulting from 


regular employment. The interest charges aro very high, nsnally 3 per cent per 
wm. or 104 per cent per annum. Bat on the other hand, the loans are small and 
the loans are repaid in a week or a month, so that the charge for the use of the 
money does not appear to be a very great hardship. The losses, which are con- 
siderable, are offset by the high rate of interest, so that at the end of the year when 
distribntion is made the investors get a return of from 10 to 30 per cent on the 
small amoants they are allowed to invest. The so-ciUled banks” serve a very 
useful purpose in large industrial establishments. 

They put an end to individual loans. A would-be borrower from an individnal 
of $5 or $10 is referred to the bank, instead of being accommodated with a loan, 
and bo is obliged to deal with a society, not with an individnal, in settling his 
account. These banks are easily organized in an industrial establishment whose 
employees are familiar with building society methe<iH, but not elsewhere. They 
serve also as training schools for building societies proper. 

It would be unfair to represent building societies as the sole factor in producing 
industrial conditions in Philadelphia that conduce to the maintenance of friendly 
relations between capital and labor. Before the birth of building societies saving 
funds were established based upon the true principles of such organizations. They 
were not commercial undertakings, but charities. Their capita was intended not 
to produce dividends for stockholders, but to servo ns securitv for the moneys 
deposited. All the profits derived from the busiuess go to swell the surplus, and 
thus to increase the security. The leading institution of the kind in Philadelphia, 
which bears the city's name, had on the Ist of January, 1901, $5.s,!300,000 of dejios- 
its and assets amounting to $03,700,000, showing a surplus of $.1,500,000. 

The Philadelphia building society does not antagonize the philanthropic savings 
fund; it supplements it with a different type, in which the savings are compulsorv. 

In all that I have said on this subject the building society on the Philadelphia 
plan has been kept in mind. It is a small organization . composed of members who 
know each other personally or by reputation. Its meetings are held in the even- 
ings once a month. Its officers serve either without pay or for nominal salaries. 
It has no dealings whatever with the general public. This is the only kind of 
building society with which 1 have any sympathy. The Philadelphia plan has 
been “improved” by our Western friends, notably under what is known as the 
Dayton plan. The society, under the Dayton plan, remains local, but it is greatly 
enlarged; its business is carried on like that or a liauk, with salaried officers, who 
devote all their time to its work and have offices o])en during the day, with clerks 
and other assistants. Ca])ita.l is obtained by issuance of paid-up stock, and the 
busines' is conducted after the method of a bank, as well as after the method of a 
Philadelphia society. I do not (luestion the financial soundness of a society hon- 
estly conducted under the Dayton plan, nor do I deny that it serves the same pur- 
pose, in part at least, as the Philadelphia society, but 1 do not indorse anything 
save the simplest possible form of organization. 1 protest emphatically against 
the use of the builaing society 's gooil name by national societies that do a banking 
business, with branch offices in various States. 

The magnitude of building society work should not be overlooked. There are 
1,200 societies in Pennsylvania, with assets of $113,000,000, andf5,435 in the United 
States, with 1,496,264 memliers and assets amounting to $575,217,903. 

These are statistics that have been compiled for the league wh'ch meets 
to-morrow in New Orleans. 

Q. That is, of the local associations?— A. Yes. 

Q. And does not include the nationals?— A. It does not. 

Q. Have you any idea as to the extent of their assets?— A. No. They have been 
bre^ng np so fast recently that I do not think there is mnch left of them. 


ed^, I will let it go without comment.— A. I have no knowledge. [Resuming 
reading;] 

The savings banks of the United States have about five times this number of 
members, and nearly five times the assets. It is impoMible to obtain exact statis- 
tics, but it is known that there are about 450 such societies in Philadelphia, and it 
is fair to assume that their assets at any one time amount to fully $45,000,000. 
At least 90 per cent of this amount, say $40,000,000, is invested in mortgages on 
leal estate, and represents pnrehases by individuals of a value eic^lng 
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$60,000,000. All of this property is not being bonght for homesteads. There are 
many investors who use bnilding societies to increase their holdings of real estate; 
in recent years investors have b^omo more nnmerons than home seekers, and one 
of ^e chief difficulties encountered by building societies at present is that the 
majority of their members are capitalists seeking interest on their money rather 
than borrowers of money. Two striking instances of the high standing and use* 
fulness of the societies have come under my personal observation. The largest 
stockholder in a society with which I am connected is the financial editor of a 
newspaper— a man who is familiar with the stock market and with speculative 
concerns of all kinds. He writes daily about the millions of the Camegies and 
Morgans, but puts his monthly savings in a building society. 

The other instance is that of a more humble member of the newspaper frater- 
nity. a carrier, whose weekly profits from serving newspapers seldom, if ever, 
exceed $30. He became interested in building societies early in life, and began his 
investments in real estate by purchasing a home. Then, as opportunity offered, 
ho bought cheap houses, borrowing money from the societies to effect the pur- 
chase, and at the end of 40 years of active service retired with real estate valned 
at more than $ 100,000. During this period he could not have actually saved from 
ills business more than $20,000. The remainder represented compound interest 
on his savings, made possible by his building society connections and his native 
shrewdness. Summarizing tlu* results of nearly 30 years of observation and 
experience, 1 am of the opinion that building societies iu Philadelphia have had a 
far reaching and beneficial effec;t upon the working classes in inculcating thrifty 
habits; in rendering them conservative during periods of business depression and 
strikes, and iu spreading broadcast a knowledge of business methodLs and of the 
value aud uses of capital. 

They have not beim the only factor in making Philadelphia the city of homes, 
with its more than 300,000 individual houses, one-hall of them owned by their 
(Kjcupants, but they have fostere I a (uistom established in early days of maintain- 
ing separate homes, and they have provided the means for perpetuating the 
custom. 

Q. When was the first building and loan association established in the United 
States?— A. I believe in 1337. in Frankford. 

Q. That is now a part of the city of Philadelphia?— A. Yes. 

Q. That was an association which terminated at the maturity of its stock?— A. 
Yes; a single series. 

Q. That association differed materially from the modem building association?— 
A. No, not materially; the only difference I know of. is the issuance of series. 

Q. There is a material difference as to the life of the association?— A. Yes. The 
stock was then issued in one series and is now issued in two, or three, or four series. 
That is all. 

Q. Do you regard that as an improvement?— A. It is an improvement because 
it is necessary. It would be very desirable to have a single series society if yon 
could loan the montay to the end; but os that can not be done it is necessary to 
have multiple series associations. 

Q. The remarks in your article apply entirely to the so-called Philadelphia 
plan?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are you aware of the statement made at the meeting of the United States 
League of Building Associations a few years ago at Philadelphia, in which the com- 
parative value of the two systems known as the Philadelphia plan and the Dayton 
plan were presented?— A, Yes. 

Q. Are you in possession of those statements?- A. Yes; and I wonld like to 
present them to the commission as supplemental to my statement. 

Q. If'you will ; and then, if you will, a little more in detail state the differences in 
the two plans.— A. The main differeuceis in themagnitudeof the societies under the 
Dayton plan, aud the complex character of the government of the Bocieties as com- 
pared with the simplicity and smallness of those under the Philadelphia plan. In 
the Philadelphia society there are only a few members. They meet once a month in 
the evening and have scarcely any expense. Under the Dayton system it is a larm 
organization; has offices open in the daytime and necessarily a force of clerks Tn 
attendance at all times, and a resulting large expense. The associations are no 
larger possibly in proportion to the amount of business done than the Philad^- 
phia societies, but the whole business has lost the simplicity of the Philadelphia 
fraternal organization. 

Q. Do you think there has been any loss in security and skill in handling the 
funds ?— A. No; 1 do not. 

Q. Do you think it is an objection to have a skilled accountant or manager in 
charge of ^ association?— A. Not from the financial standpoint; but I regard 
the bnilding association as of great value as a fraternal organization. 
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Q. Ib tliere an objection, a fraternal objection, to having theee funds akillfnliy 
mana^?— -A. There is not; bat we can manage, the poorest workingman in 
Philadelphia can manage, societies as well as a bank manager. 

Q. What Ib the asnal salary paid to the treasurer or salaried officer of a building 
asBociation in Philadelphia?—A. Seldom more than $300 to $500 a vear. 

Q. Do yon know of instancee where the same man is secretary of more than one 
association?— A. Yes. 

Q. How many associations do you know of any one individual being secretary 
of or a salaried officer in?— A. I know Charlie Kolb ha? at least six su(m places. 

Q. And if he receives $500 from each be receives a fair salary?— A. Men who are 
in a number of societies devote their whole time to the societies. 

Q. Wherein does that man's employment differ from that of the secretair of 
the Dayton plan?— A. The man himself doesn't differ, but the society does. Each 
one of the societies is similar, each one is fraternal, but he conducts his business 
as a matter of fact himself. 

Q. Is it not a fact that Mr. Kolb has an office open every day in the year, and 
that the meeting once a month of the association is merely for the coLvenieni'O of 
the members in paying dues In connection with his office that is open every day?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Now, is there not an element of danger where one man is an officer in half a 
dozen different institutions?— A. [have heard that suggested: I heard it mooted 
the other day, and I btdieve instances have occurred outside of l*hiladolphia where 
losses have been occasioned bv one man running several soideties. 

Q, You are familiar with the Peter Crozior difficulty at Trenton?— A. Not at 
Trenton. 

Q. Are you familiar with the difficulties over in Camden. N. ,1., sovenU years 
ago?— A. No. 

Q. You do not know that Mr. Crozier was a secretary in two institutions at 
Trenton, and that he used the funds of one to make up his accounts m the other?— 
A. Never heard of it. 

(^. Has any such doings as that occurred in Philadelphia’^— A. Not in Philadel- 
phia; 1 heard of one sucli instance in Reading. 

(^, That is the one involving seven or eight hundred thousand dollars?— A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Do you know of any so-called national association that had a failure In 
more districts than iliat one at Reading?— A. Yes. 

Your judgment personally is that the Reading experiment is not a safe 
application of wie principle of building and loan associ itions? You wpuld not 
have a building and loan association conducted as those at Reading were oon- 
ducted’?- A. Oh, certainly not. 

Q. The theory of building and loan associations as applied in the United States 
is copied from the system previously existing in England, is it not?— A. To some 
extent, yes. 

Modified of course, but the general principle?— A. Yes. 

Q. It is the principle of cooperation applied to saving, is it not?— A. Yes. 

(J. And so far as that priuciide of cooperation is kept in view the form of the 
association is of secxindajy importance, is it- not?— A. Yes. I do not want to be 
understood to he opposed to the Dayton plan. 

Q. If a national association, so-called, is honestly managed in the interest of 
the members, would that of itself be an objection, that it was a national plan 
operating in two instances?— A. It would be an objection l)ecause I do not think 
that could be so managed. 

Q. Are the members of the building and loan associations in Philadelphia con- 
fined entirely to the city of Philadelphia?— A. No; but almost entirely ; 1 suppose 
DU per cent are Philadelphians, at least. 

Q. Does a local association cease to be a local association when its membership 
goes beyond the locality in which it is organized and works?— A. No; 1 do not 
tliink so. 

Would there be any objection to associations oi)erated with members in two 
counties in a State?— A, No. 

(^. Would there be any objection to an association that has membership all 
over tile whole State?— A. Yes. there would be, in my mind, because the members 
could not meet together monthly. 

Q. Why do yon draw a line between two counties and four counties?- A. 
Because two counties would probably be adjacent, aud it would be convenient 
for members to meet. The four counties are separated over a great deal more 
gronnd and they conid not meet and would not Imow one another. 

Q. Has not yonr State rather rigid laws in the examinaticni of building and loan 
associationB?— A. Yes. 
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Q. Don’t they apply to so-called State associations as well as local?— A. Tee. 

^ And are they not required to make to the State full and complete reports?— 

Q. Then if the State supervision is safficient, why may not a Stete as well as the 
local association work with perfect advantage to the stockholders?— A. I have said 
before and I repeat it that 1 do not doubt the possibility of the financial successes 
of a State or national association, provided it is honestly conducted, but the whole 
principle of Philadelphia building societies, as I understand it, is a compact, fra- 
ternal organization of men who know each other, and that can not be extended to 
the State or national society. Therefore I have no sympathy with them; 1 do not 
object to them financially. 

Q. When a local building association is first formed there is usually a large 
premium paid by members?— A. There has not been any premium for several years. 

Q. There used to be, was there not?— A. Yes. 

Q. And there used to be for the early series of the association a short maturity 
period?— A. Yes. 

C^. The higher the premium the shorter the maturity period?— A. Yes. 

Q. In the latter life of the association there being little or no premium, of 
course the maturity period extended?— A. Yes. 

What is the average maturity period of the building and loan association at 
present?- A. At present, nearly 12 yearn. 

Q. What was the average i^eriod 10 years ago?— A. Probably 10 years. 

Q. Twenty years aso?—A. I doubt whether it was below 10. There were 
societies that were declared out in 8, but subsequent examination of their accounts 
proved that a false division had been made. 

Q. Do the associations in Philadelphia work on the gross premium plan?— A. 
They have a very great many different plans of premium. I should think the most 
common form was to deduct the premium from the amount of the loan; that is the 
gross plan. 

Q. That, you think, is the prevalent plan?— A. Yes; but tor the last 8 or 10 years 
there has been no premium, so practically there is no difference what the plan is. 

The societies that thought that they ran out in 8 years were gross-premium 
plan societies as a rule, were they not?— A. Yes. 

Q. And the reason they ran out in 8 years was the fact that the gross premium 
was regarded as earned among the early series?— A.— Yes. 

Was not that, in fact, robbery of the latter series for the benefit of those 
maturing early?— A, Innocent robbery, of course. 

Q, Wapthatnotduetothis very element of fraternity that you mentioned in 
connection with building and loan associations?— A. No; it was due to ignorance 
of the effect of premiums in the series. 

U. Then it was lai k of business method?— A. Lack of business knowledge. 

Q. Then can there any natural antagonism between fraternal settlements and 
sound business luanugemeut?— A. Certainly not. 

(j. Do you think that the present institution is an improvement on the early 
building and loan associations?- A, Yes. 

Q. Then why may there not be an improvement by paid officials managing the 
associations?- A. I have no objections at all, as I said before. 

Q. I know; but you still refer to the fact that fraternal association of years ago 
is an improvement over the present, do you not?— A. Yes; I made this discovery. 
By the way, 1 was the man who discovered the false division of profit, and I made 
the correction. 

Do you find, as a rulo,^n connection with building and loan associations, that 

funds?— iL Not especially, but there has been im accumulate/difflcol^ of loaning 
funds for several years past. 

Q. And that is manifest in the decrease in the rate of premium bid?— A, Yes, 

Q. What is your opinion in relation to the matter of fixed premiums?— A. Well, 
the time for premiums of all sorts is past, apparently. 

Q. That is due to the low rate charged for which money is loaned by associa- 
tions?— A. And by the trust companies. 

(X Do you C4ire to express an opinion as to the advisability of fixed premiums?- 
A. No; I believe in the old plan of having premiums, if money is at a premium. 

Q. The laws of your State do not require a nominal premium, say, of 5 per cent, 
as do the laws of Masaachnsetts?— A. No; they do not 
Q. Do the laws of yonr State require a sinking f nnd?— A. No. 

Q. What is your opinion as to a law of that kind?- A. My opinion is that if the 
legislatnres of several States would do nothing except authorize the building society 
to organize that would be the best law possible. 
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Q. Don t yon think it would be wise for the State to see that theee aeaoolaticmi 
are honestly and properly managed’-A, No. I do not believe in ffovemxnental 
mepe^on of mv sort. It is misleading. If a society is managed bylto own direc* 
tors the stockholders will look after it and see that it is honestly maimged. If the 
State steps in and savS} “ We have sent an inspector; we know the accounts are all 
right/* the stockholders may sit back and thmk it is all right i believe in the 
stockholder attending to his own business. 

O. You know of instances-that is, from general knowledge^where building 
and loan associationB conducted on the so'called Philadelphia man have been badh' 
managetl?-A. Yes. 

0. And the examination has been made by stookboldersP—A. Yes. 

And reports have been made by auditing committees with the association's 
consent?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not a fact that instances of that kind multiplied and led to the demand 
for State snpervision?— A. No. The instances of that kind have not mnlti^ied so 
far as 1 know. There were as many in early days in building sot'ieties as there 
have been in later days. Out of a thousand societies you vrill very probably find 
only one business secretary. 

Q, Well, from whom came the demand, then, for inspection by the State?— A. 
From politicians who wanted an office. 

Q. Was not the inspection indorsed by the State League?— A. It was opposed 
Wit until the men promised to have building societies released from his suiier- 
vision; he got a salary fixed, and he was false in his promise. He is dead now— 
that is, the bank commissioner. H was proposed that an office of liank commis- 
sioner should be established in Pennsylvania. Very few banks in the State; not 
mneh to do: it was desirable to get a salary for the man already picked ont; he 
was to 1)6 the bank commissioner. There was nothing for him to do in SQ])ervi8ing 
banks, and he proposed to add to that the supervision of building societies, which 
would give him plenty of e\(‘use for a good salary. The building association 
league opposed or threatenetl to opfiose the arrangement, and the legislative com- 
mittee was asked to keep its hands off. It was promised that after the office had 
been established, and the salary fixed, and all that, at the next session the law 
fiutting building societies under it would be repealed, but that was never done. 
That is the way the office came to Iw established. They are now trying to increase 
the force by law before the legislature, establishing a building society depart- 
ment, and when that is done, the bunking commissioner will have bis big salary 
for looking after nothing but banks, and there will be a separate department for 
looking after building societies. 

Q, You think it is no advantage to the public at large to have an examination 
by the State?— A. Scarcely that. 1 suppose some general sniiervision would be 
possible, but very little. 

Q. Do not all’ the associations in Philadelphia charge an entrance fee?— A. 
Nearly all have an initiation fee— 10 cents. 

(j. That 18 to cover the preliminary expense, books, and the like of that?— A. 
Yes: that is all. 

Q. Many of the associations in Philadelphia have operated for the last 10 years 
nnuer the gross-premium plan?— A. Yes; the gross-premium plan. 

Q. Don't yon nave what is known as the fixed ))remium— a preminm that is the 
same to all borrowers?— A. In my time we never had. 

Q. 1 know there are associations in Philadelphia operating under that plan.— A. 
All the societies I know oiierate on the gross-premium plan. 

Thai the premium is the same to all borrowers?— A. That would lie simply 
raising the per cent, that is all. 

Q. it would, however, make iiermanent the iieriod df maturity, wonld it not?— 
A. Yes; 1 suppose it would. ^ 

Q. What rate of earning is necessary to mature % share of stock in 12 years?— A. 
Atont 7 iier cent. 

Q. You mean that ont of that 7 per cent will be deducted the expense of man- 
agement?— A. 1 mean 7 per cent clear profit. 

Q. Will it require 7 per cent?— A, About, 

Q. If the rate of premium is 25 cents a share a maturity period of less than 12 
years could be established, could it not?— A. Yes; with an honest and proper man- 
agement— 7 iier cent 

Q. In the end the borrower can afford to pay the preminm within reasonable 
bounds? Of conree, the larger the premium the bettor for the borrower?— A, Yes; 
the better for everybody. The question of preminm is a matter of very little 
importance, provided the member stays in the society for the whole term; he either 
is a borrower or an investor; that all evens np; he gets his share of it, and the 
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borrower who does not pay above the average doesn’t suffer at all. If he pays a 
large premium the society may run out in 9 or 10 years, and if the premium is 
small be will have to be in for 1 1 or 13 years. It evens up. 

(j. But if all borrowers pay the same premiums they are all served alike, are 
they not?— A. Yes; but that is almost impossible, because the one reason for a pre- 
mium is that 2 men come in the same night and want the same money, and the 
only way to determine is to ascertain which one will pay the higher rate of 
premium. 

Q. Have you ever known of an instance where men did not need the money to 
bid a premium up above the men who absolutely needed money?— A. No. 

O, &>uld not that occur?— A. Yes; but as a general rule the men of building 
someties are honest. 

Q. Is there a temptation to investors to see that the money receives a larger 
premium?— A. 1 do not think anybody as sordid as that enters a building society. 

Q, At the present time your experience according to your statement is that there 
are more investors than borrowers?— A. Yes. 

Q. Well, don’t they join for the sordid interest on the money?— A. Yes; to a 
certain extent. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the building and loan associations at the present time 
will yield a larger return on the investment than banks or trust companies?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Have you noticed any opiiosition on the part of savings banks and trust com- 
panies to the building and loan associations?— A. No; but in recent years in the 
tall in the value of money the trust companies have followed the building societies’ 
method of loaning money. 

Q. The general effect of the building and loan associations on Philadelphia has 
been of vast benefit to the workingmen, do you not think so?— A. Yes. 

Q, You hint in your statement that they have prevented in many respects and 
in many instances labor difticullies?— A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Have they cured socialism among workingmen or led them away from labor 
difficulties?— A. Yes. 

Q. In this way the associations have been of great benefit to the city?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are they encouraged by employers?— A. They are greatly encouraged by 
employers on that account. There is hardly a big industrial establishment in 
Philadelphia that has not a building society; the members of the firm taking shares 
in it, not so much for profit, bnt to show their kindly interest. 

Q. The average maturity according to your judgment at the present time is 
about 13 years?— A, Yes. 

(j. That amounts to your estimate and return of 7 per cent on the money 
invested?— A. Yes. 

Q. What kind of houses, Mr. Burk, do the members of these building and loan 
associations build in Philadelphia?— A. They scarcely ever build a house. They 
usually buy houses already built, and the houses in Philadelphia that are most in 
demand cost about $3,500. 

Will you describe that house?— A. A house of that sort would have about 6 
rooms; witii a bathroom, 7, if you count the bathroom, bnt we do not usually 
count the bathroom in Philadelphia. 

Q. Is it a 3-8tory brick house?— A. It is a S-story brick house, sometimes a .‘J-story 
brick house. 

Q. How much land?— A. The lots with a small honse would be about 10 by 50 
feet. 


Q. Some yard, then, back of the house?— A. Yes. 

Q. How are these houses^^med?— A. Usually by heaters in the cellar. 

O. (By Mr. Faki^uhar.) FurijAce or latrobe?— A, Usually furnace; by what we 
call portable heaters. 

Q. Are these houses built by oontractors and put on the market?— A. Usually 
the builders buy a plot of ground and build a whole row of houses at once, bor- 
rowing the money from a trust company, and then selling the houses to members 
of the building societies, with the l>uildmg society mortgage on it. 

O. Has there ever \)eeu any attempt by the building societies to erect their own 
buUdinm?— A. In the early days they were formed for that express purpose, hut 
the business failed wherever it was undertaken, becanse they necessarily bought a 
tract of land in some i>articular part of town and put np a large number of houses, 
and the members did not want the houses in that particular locality, so that they 
could not carry on that business successfully. The members found it a great deid 
bettor to loan their money and go where they pleased and bay houses. 

Q. Practically, then, the associations to-day are loan associations with mortgage 
sacuritiee?— A. xes. 
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Q. Do you think that the number of associations ot the number of members 
decreases because of any supply of the market, or is it from some other cause?— 
A. 1 do not think there has bmn any actual decline in the number of members in 
Philadelphia, but the business has been poorer. More want to loan money because 
they could get money as cheaply from trust companies as from building societies. 
In the old days when I first joined the society it used to be much cheaper in 
building societies than it is to-day. 

Q. Now you think that the building sojieties encounter competition as money 
loaners?— A. It is unite probable that building societ.es whose rate of interest is 6 
per bent will be obliged in the near future to reduce it to 5 per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What will that mean at maturity period?— A. Then, 
possibly, there being little premium in it. the result will be to bring it up. 

O. If they can get money outside, why would they pay a premium in a building 
and loan aesociat£>n?— A. I say the rate outside is probably as low as 5 per cent; 
probably 5^. Now, if that is reduced to 5 then there will be a margin for 
premium. 

Q. Suppose it is 5i. What will be the maturity period then?— A. I can not 
tell; we have other sources of profit besides interest. 1 told you it would take 7 
per cent for 12 years, and you apiieared to doubt it. I find that it produces $204— 
that is $4 above the maturity : 7 per cent produces $204. 

Q. That leads up to another line of intniiry. What is the form of pro^t appor- 
tionment among the societies of Phi!a<lelphia?— A. They subtract there— do,;you 
mean between the series or between the members? 

Q. I mean what is called the partnership plan.— A. Yes. 

Q, Briefly describe that, please, so that a layman can understand it.— A. Where 
stock is issued in series the 8ev(?ral serie : are supposed to be partners in the con- 
cern. One partner has put in only $12 per share; he has only been in a year; the 
other partner has put in $24, and has been in two years; then a third partner, 
three years. $110. Now these are treated as partners, and the profits ascertained 
by finding out what the gain has l)een~the whole gain. That is divided according 
to the partnership plan or the rule o ’ three, just an a^licution of the rule of 
three; and that division is made with the series then, within that series each 
meml^r gets his equal share. 

Q. Glets that pro^rtion of the prodts earned that his contribution liears to the 
total amount contributed?— A. That is it 

Q. Well, you say you take no account of the clement of compounding?— A. Yes. 

That is a large element over a .series of 12 years, is it not?— A. Of course; 
that is what I say. Now, as to the interest paid, 1 have a society which ran out 
last month, and it was just 12 yea^.^ old: $144 1 bad paid in, and 1 got otft $200 
per share, Now, I figur(5 that I got 7 per cent interest on ray money. I do not 
count my compounding. The society did not get from the borrowers 7 per cent 
at all; It got from the borrowers 0 per cent, and paid out some losses, but it had 
other gains from withdrawals, fines, and entiance fees, and all these several gains 
and losses resulted in 7 [ler cent gam. That is all simple interest. 

Q, (By Mr. Ci.auke.) Have yon discovered any tendency among workingmen 
of rhiladelphia not to own homes nowadays, but to rent?— A, No; I think that 
still their ambition is to own their own limnes. The development of the trolley 
lines makes it possible for men to live outside of the city limits, and consequently 
has reduced the value of property within the city, and there are more houses 
to rent. There are mr^re vacant houses in Philadelphia than I have ever seen 
before, due to the development of the outlying section. 

Q. And have many apartment houses b^n built in Philadelphia or in the near 
suburbs?— A. Not at all until 5 or 0 years ago, and now they nave 20 or 30 apart- 
ment houses, but they are usually for rich ])eople.«. ^do not know of any for poor 
people. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you know of instances where building and Joan 
associations have been used by men in moderate circumstances t(^ pay for bouses?— 
A. Oh, yes; thousands— hundreds of them, anyhow. 

Q. Well, houses brindng $0,000, $S,000, or 1 10,000 each?— A. No; such honses 
are not wanted by people in moderate circumstances. 

O. The middle class.'— A. The ordinary house on which money Is loaned by the 
building association ranges in price from $l,r)00 to $4,000. 

Q. Ik> you know of any instances where the price has gone np as high as $8,000 
or $10,000, where they were paid for out of the building and loan association?— A. 
Yes; 1 bought one myself. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Washington, D. C., March IS, 1901, 


TESTIMONT OF MB. WILLIAM EUBGESS, 

President International Pottery Company, Trenton, N, J, 

The commission met at 2 p. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. WiJJidm Burgess, president of the International Pottery Comrany, 
Trenton, N. J., appeared as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as folIowH: 

O. (By Mr. Litchman.) For the purpose of the record kindly give your name 
and post-office address. —A. William Burgess, Trenton, N. J. 

Q. You are connected with the pottery business in that city?— A. Yes, I am; as 
president of the International Pottery Company and as secretary of the Trenton 
Potters’ Association at the present time. 

Q. Have you a written statement prepared that you wish to submit to the Com- 
mission?— A. Yes, 1 have a statement to present as chairman of a committee 
appointed for the purpose. 

6. You will now please present it. 

Witness then read the following stacement: 

The pottery industry, though comparatively young, has in recent years developed 
into such proportions as to make us feel proud to be called upon to represent a 
body of umnufacturers whose business it is to take of the very dust of the earth 
and form it into things of usefulness and ornamental l)eauty, unsurpassed by any 
other industry or art known to man. 


1. HISTORY. 

We might divide the industry historically into the prehistoric, the early, the 
middle, and the moilern periods. 

We have but one little glimpse into the prehistoric period. Among the very 
earliest developments of the pottery industry in England we hnd that a certain 
earth sent to England from this country by the Cherokee Nation was found to be 
of great value to the potter of the sixteenth century, 

In 1705, the earliest period of which we have a record, a pottery was established 
in South Carolina which was of sufficient importance to cause alarm among the 
then well established potteries of England, for at that time Wedgewood wrote 
Sir William Meredith: 

“This trade of our colonies we are apprehensive of losing in a few years. They 
are establishing a new pot works in South Carolina. They have every material 
there equal, it not superior, to our own.’* From that early period until 1852 we 
hnd efforts being made to establish potteries in Jersey City, Trenton, and East 
Liverpool. But they were puny and sickly ventures. 

Not until 1803, which we will call the middle period, did the industry become 
of any coinmercia] importance. We might almost say that the civil war was the 
accidental cause of its firm establishment in this country. The great demand for 
goods at unusually high prices, caused by t,he war tariff, but far more by the 
enormous premium on gold and the high rates of freight, was the direct cause 
and fostering influence which brought the industry into commercial prominence. 
From that date until the Centennial Exposition the business steadily increased in 
m^nitude and rapidly improved in the quality of the wares. 

The modern period dates from the Centennial Exposition in 1876. This exposi- 
tion gave, iierhaps, the greatest impetus to the industry, acquainting the world 
with the possibilities of this country’s resources, and revealing to the manufac- 
turers themselves their owji latent possibilities. 

Although the foundation for ojur industry was laid between the civil war and 
the Centennial Exposition, yefit is within the last 25 years that the wonderful and 
artistic superstructure of our modern American ceramics has grown and developed 
to its present proportions and high position in the pottery world of to-day. 

As we look over this period of our history we would note several prominent 
epochs. While, at the loginning of this period, we were making in commercial 
quantities the ordinary grades of yellow and Rockingham, C. C., and white granite 
wares, for table and toilet purposes, there was little or nothing being done along 
the artistic lines either in designs or decorations. 

A few artistically-minded men indirectly connected with the industry estab- 
lished small decorating shops to whom the manufacturers sold their white ware, 
and in return had them decorate wares for the pottery shipments. 

The demand for these goods, however, increased so rapidly that one after 
another of the manufacturers found it necessary to establish decorating depart- 
ments in their own works. Some have developed the artistic and decorative side 
to such an extent that their wares are now pranced only as a necessary medinm 
on which the decorations are to be applied. 
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Closely following the estabUshment of the decorating departments came the 
development of the so-called sanitary wares. Rapid progress has been made in 
recent years, so ^t articles, not only of nse bnt nighiy ornamental, are now pro- 
duced in Trenton— articles for sanitary purposes from an ordinary soap slab to the 
elaborate and artistic bath. 

Tiles, ranging in quality from the cheapest floor tile to those of most exquisite 
design and coloring, have been produced during this period. 

One of the most recent useful and mechanically complicated additions to the 
industry is the manufacture of electrical flttings. 

We are to-d^ making in all lines of clay products wares equal in quality and 
variety to the finest made in any p^ of the world. We (mote from a prominent 
Engli^ manufacturer having business in this country, wnich is a matter of recv 
ord: ‘‘I am convinced that the Americans have superior materials to what we 
have in Staffordshire, or they could not produce the wares they do. They have 
every material necessary. The difficulty as to strength and soundness they have 
overcome, in my opinion.” , 

Another manufacturer engaged in exporting goods to this country stated: ** I 
have been in the United States and have nad opportunities of seeing the quality of 
their goods (referring to the American products!. My impression is that the 
goods they are now making are superior to our own.” 

2. CAUSES UNFAVORABLE TO THE INDUSTRY. 

A. Among the causes unfavorable to the development of the pottery indnstry, I 
would put, first, want of adenuate governmental protection. All the material 
requisites lie idly in the ground until accidentally, as stated nbove, the war pro- 
duced so high a premium on gold os to afford a handsome protection to tnose 
desiring to start the manufacture of pottery wares in this country. 

If we look over the ceramic development throughout the world’s history, I 
believe v/e will find that, without exception, the infant industry has been pro- 
tected and fostered by royal favor. We read in Holy Writ (I Chronicles iv, 22, 
23): “Jokin and the men of Chozeba and Joash and Saranh, who had their 
domains in Moab. These were potters. They dwelt with the King for his work.” 

In more modern times we need but refer to the Royal Copenhagen works, the 
Sevres Works of France; the Bow and Chelsea, the Royal Works of Worcester, 
and the Crown Derby, all of England, with numerous other potteries which were 
either directly under government control or under royal patronage and favor. In 
fact, the governments of Enrope have thrown around this art the special mantle 
of their protection. In England Wedgewood was made potter to the Queen, and 
unlimited royal favors were bestowed upon his work, protecting him for years by 
absolutely prohibiting the introduction of pottery frorg other countries. 

B, Until recent years the pottery business in this country was not considered a 
factor worthy of much governmental attention. The much higher recompense 
awarded labor in this country as compared with the yjocrer paicl working classes 
of Europe has militated greatly against this industry’s development. The rate of 
duty imposed upon the foreign potter’s product in recent years, though seemingly 
large, has never been commensurate with the difference of wages paid for the 
same class ot work in foreign countries. 

U. There are a few industries that require a more general knowledge of chem- 
istry and physics and more practical hard common sense and business ability than 
does our industry. 

D. The time consumed in the process of manufacture is of such long duration 
and the most of our product is bulky. On these accounts a large amount of cap- 
ital is required to start a plant on a paying basis. 

E. Skilled labor and men of artistic education anti, taste were wanting and had 
to be developed. 

F. Wealthy importers and agents of rich foreign manufacturers have fought 
every inch of progress attained by the American manufacturer. The general tend- 
ency of the American people to think that the imported article of any manufac- 
ture is superior to the domestic has been recognized and put to the best use by these 
agents of foreign manufacturers, and until recently this has been one of the most 
d&cult ohstades to overcome. It is by sheer merit that the American product 
has forced itself upi^n the notice and into the homes of the American people. 

' G. Want of technical eobools has retarded the more rapid growth of the industry. 

H. The greatest of all setbacks to the industry of recent years was the enact- 
ment of the Wilson tariff law, which gave the industry such a stunning blow as 
to paralyze itior years. 
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8, CAUSES FAVORABLE TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTSY. 

A, As referred to above, the hi^h premium on gold during the war times ms 
the o^nal and at the same time the most favorabie cause, 

B, The natural resources of our country, with unlimited beds of clay, Sint, feiW- 
apar, and coal. 

C, The bulky nature of the cheaper grades of ware. 

0. The Jmgtb of time necessary between the placing of an order and the receiv- 
ing of the goMa has had an inflaence in our favor. 

£. The Centennial, the New Orleans, and the Chicago eiqKMitions showed to 
the people what could be done. 

F. The results of the information obtained by the Tariff Commission of 1882 
gave to our legislators some idea of the extent and value of the industry which 
resulted in tariffs which were protective to an extent. 

G. With the Increased wealth of the country new demands for more artistic 
and costly goods were speedily answered by the American manuf^urer. 

H. The opening of technical ceramic ana art schools in recent years has been of 
great assistance in the production of superior parades of ware, and in more recent 
years the feeling among the masses that what is of American make is good enough 
for them, together with the real merit of the product, has been a great help and 
stimulus to our industry. 

4. WHERE LOCATED. 

Potteries for the production of these wares are now located in Massachusetts. 
(Connecticut, New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, and Missouri. 

5. MATERIALS. 

Materials entering into our production are derived from many States— Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania. Delaware, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and Texas. 

6. RESULTS. 

We find that in the last half century the business has developed from almost 
nothing to (approximately) two and a half million dollars in 1876, five and a half 
millions in 1882. and eighteen millions in 1900, employing upward of twenty mil- 
lions of capital and 20,000 employees, men, women, and children, and supporting 
directly and indirectly 30,000 more people. 

One noticeable fact is that in 1882 the rate of wages was to the materials used 
as 5^ to 4i, while in 1900 it was as 64 to 34, showing the increase in the labor value 
of our improved product. 

It is also a noticeable fact that while the selling price of our wares has been 
greatly reduced the wages paid to our labor have been, on the whole, increased. 

We would also note the improved conditions and surroundings for the laboring 
classes in the factories and in their homes. These and better understandings and 
more friendly relations between the employers and the employees give foundation 
for the belief that the pottery industry is here to remain as an ever-increasing 
factor in the industrial interests of this country. 

(j. (By Mr. Litchman. ) What is the name of the company of which you are 
president?— A. The Nationid Pottery Company. 

Q. How is that company made up?— A. It is a stock company under the State 
laws of New Jersey, having 1 do not know how many stockholders. It is a private 
stock corporation. 

Q. What is the capital stock?— A. One hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 

Q. It is not, then, a combination of several potteries?— A. No. 

(). Is there such a combination in the trade?— A. Yes; there is a company, the 
Trenton Potteries Company, combining a number of companies. Mr. Campbell 
can sp^ on that question more intelligently than 1 can. 

Q. You simply represent, then, one corporation engaged in the business?— A. 
Yes. 

Q, And the special line of your work is what?— A. Table and closet ware; white 
ware. 

Q. You made reference to the difference in the rate of wages in the statement 
presented by you. Have you had any personal experience other man you have 
mdioated in your statement?— A. Yes; rather a wide experience. 
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Q. Will you kindly state what it was?— A. I was consul under Preddent Harri- 
son in the pottery district in Great Britain and had there opportunity of iookintf 
into all facts and conditions and figures relative to the wages paid there, whira 
enabled me to make comparisons with the wages paid in our own counl^. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) Were you engaged in the pottery business in this coun- 
try at that time?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr, Litchman.) We would like to have, as part of your testimony, a 
table of comparison. Of course, if you have it now it would be alight; if not, 
it could be submitted when your testimony is given to you for r^sion.— A. X 
have such a table, bnt of course it is a litUe antiquated; it is not quite up to date, 
but it is accurate, or was accurate at the time of its compilation. 

Q. You have such a table with you?— A. 1 have such a table with me and can 
refer to the Consular Reports, No. 132, September, 1891 , page 41 . 

Could you not, without too much trouble, bring that table down to date?— 
A. It would be almost impossible on my part, because one would hav^to be on the 
ground to get the foreign information. 1 know wages have inc^reasea in England 
in a general way. but just exactly how much tho increase has been and What 
changes have been made it would be impossible to arrive at from this distance. 

You tbmk the increase at home has kept pace with the increase abroad?— A. 
To answer that question 1 would have to explain a little more fully. Conditions 
have changed somewhat; certain artic les that were formerly made by hand, or 
“pressed,’’ as we say. are now being made by machinery, on our “jigger.” There 
is a fixed ratio of cost between those two, in a general way. The jigger work is 
two-thirds pressed work, but most of that pressed work was done by apprentices 
at from down to 15 per cent of the standard working list. 

(^. At the time this table was made what was the relative rate of wages in the 
two countries'?— A. There was a difference of 129 i)er cent; they were 129 per cent 
higher in America than in England. The difference in the price of materials was 
47 per cent, they being that much higher in America than in England. 

(J. ( By Mr. Clauke. ) la the work done by the piece‘?"A. Almost entirely. We 
have what we call day-wage work, but there is a certain stand to lie taken for 
days’ work. For tho kiln work, for example, we pay $2 a day, but the men expect 
to make $9 a week— $1.59 a day. Asa matter of fact, they often make more. 

(^. (By Mr. Litchman.) Will you give us a fair statement of the rate of wages 
earned by employees in tho Trenton potteries at the present time— say. during the 
year of 1900?— A. They have what they consider a minimum rate of wages. As a 
general thing they work by the piece, according to the standard scale, which we 
have. 

Q. That scale is made up between representatives of the Workmen and rejire- 
sentatives of the employers'?— A. Yes. Last March we had a mc^eting in Pittsburg 
between manufacturers representing all the pottery manufacturers of the country 
and workmen representing all the laboring end, and we made a standard uniform 
scale, which, however, was not adopted in the Blast, after their representatives had 
pledged themselves to see that it was adopted. But it is in use in every place in 
the West— in all the Western nianufactones. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You spoke of the representatives of all labor people. 
Are the labor people employed in the pottery industry organized?— A. Yes; gen- 
erally. 

At that time the committee that came before us assured us that they represented 
every brunch of the industry, in all its parts, and had full power to act and settle 
for the entire industry. W e worked for two weeks over that list, and had a pretty 
hard time getting down to satisfactory figures and in producing a uniform wage 
scale to he adopted by the manufacturing and operative potters ol the United 
States of America, to go into effect May 1, 1900. 

C^. Could you leave a copy of that for our records, please’?— A, Yes. (See 
exhibit. ) To go back to the question you asked me. The wages are pa d almoat 
entirely on the piecework basis, but they reckon that the pressei* must have at leaat 
$2.75 a day. That is the minimum. The jigger man, dish maker, and mold 
maker must have at least $ 1 a da^. A big jigger man working on large machinery 
must have $8.50 a day. The kiln man must have $2 a day for a day’s work, as 
specified in this wage scale. Those are the minimum rates of wages that are 
paid. 

Q. That is, you have to furnish work enough to yield that daily wage? Is that 
^ the idea?— A. No; not that; but they are not satisfied if their piecework price does 
not come np to that. It must all come up to that, and if we have any dailv wage 
work to do on any article where piece woric price is not settled, they get that much 
per day for their work. 

Q. Is the feeling between the employers and the employees at the present time 
harmonious? — A, Yes. 
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^ How loDff a time did this acreement of last Mdrchcorer?— A. No Ume limit. 
Q. Then, unless it was set aside, it was for an indeSnite Ume?— A. Yes. 

Q. Has there been any increase in wages since 1891 to the present Ume?— A. 
Yes; there has been a decrease and an increase of 12j per cent The redncUon 
was made about the Ume the Wilson tariff bill went into effect, and the wages 
were restored when the Dingley law went into effect 
Qj. Then, tbe rate of wages now is substantially what it was in 1891 and 1892?— 
A* Yes; tbe fate of wages is. but there have a good many so-called fancy 
shapes inlrodnced, on which tney get a higher rate of wages— a ^rcentage added 
to this particular list; so that the actual wages drawn by potters I believe to-day 
is greater than they have ever been in the history of the business. 

(Dy Mr. Litchman.) We would like a statement showing about what the 
wages are for the potters in the different branches if you could supply it without 
too much trouble.— A. That would be a very difficult thing to do on account of 
the variation of the kind of work that is Mng done. One week a presser will 
earn $23 or $23, and the next week he will not have the same work, and it will not 
pay him quite so well, and it will go down around $15 to $18. 

C^. How ai-e payments made of wages?— A. In Trenton, weekly; in the West, 
semimonthly. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Can you give us, approximately, the number each of 
men, women, and children employe in your works?— A. I could not give that 
information offhand. At the present time I know, approximately, that the adult 
male labor is far in excess of the female labor. 

Cf. (By Mr. Litchman.) You have no tenements connected with your fac- 
t ones?— A. No. 

Q. Then the workmen either own their own homos or are tenants aside from any 
connection with the mill?— A. Yes; a great many of them own their own homes. 

(^. Could you give a sort of idea of the number of days’ work in a year that they 
have at the present time, or have had, say, for the last 2 or 3 years?— A. 1 feel per- 
fectly safe in saying they have had at least 350 days' work: of course, leaving the 
Sundays out, but they generally have a shut down of a week at Christmas time 
and about the Fourth of July for repairs. Outside of that there has been steady 
work, 

(J. Has the number of persons employed increased in the last 3 years as com- 
pared with 6 years ago?— A. Oh, yes. 

Cj. Then if there has been no increase in the rate there has been an increase in 
the number of days’ work in the year and the number of people employed?— A. Yes. 

Q. How about the hours of labor per day? How many hours per day?— A. The 
nominal hours are 10 hours— from 7 to 6; but the different branches have different 
hours, and, being piecework, as a matter of fact they generally work about 9 hours, 

(^. Is Saturday half holiday generally observed?— A. In the summer time it is, 
but in the winter they generally shut down at 4 o'clock Saturday afternoon. 

(^. (By Mr. Phillips.) Where do you get the best material to make the finest 
grade of goods. Where is it obtained?— A. There are 3 main ingredients that 
enter into the body of the ware: Flint, feldspar, and clay or kaolin. The finest 
feldspar comes from Maine, although that does not vary very much in quality. 
The flint comes from a number of the middle States, all being of equal quality; 
there is very little difference. The finest china clay and kaolin comes from 
Florida. 1 suppose you would say Florida and North Carolina and South Carolina. 
Delaware proauces a great deal of the clay that we use the greatest quantity of. 

Q. I suppose the price of this material depends largely upon its quality?— A. 
Yes. 

The finest grade is of comparatively highest price per ton, is it not?— A. It 
is higher, but ttere is not as much variation in price as in the freight rates. It 
makes it very much more expensive to get clay from Florida or South Carolina 
than it does from Delaware. 

Q. Where are the works located that make the finest grade of goods?— A. In 
answering that question I would say that the Ceramic Art Pottery, of Trenton, 
makes the finest grade of goods. They are beautiful and high priced. Then the 
Rookwood Pottery, of Cincinnati, makes an entirely different line of goods, but 
exanisite in finish. Of fine tableware and china there is some made in Trenton 
ana some at Syracuse. 

Q. Do you consider that equal to the china ware from abroad?— A. Yes. 

Q. You made the statement that we make about as good china as is made in ' 
Europe?— A. Yes. I would like to refer a little to more of a general line of table 
and toilet ware. I do not think we have anything that will run in Quantity and 
quality equal to some of the best grades of French china ware for table purposes 
at the present time. 
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WlMre m tiie largest warka located iti tfcds indos^?— A. At Ifiast Uver^ 
I is the largest, t^e conoem known as the Ta^or & Emnlee Company; bat 
» largest aggregation of potteries is the Trentcm Potteries Ocnapany. 

Q. At East Liverpool do they make the finest grades, or what is the line of 
goods chiefly there?<-A. They make three or four distinct lines of goods there. 
They make the china hotel goods principally, a very fine grade. Then they make 
a semiporcelain, which has an opaque body. They make the white grapite, whi^ 
is the ordinary common line of white ware, and they make the OC which is 
a still cheaper grade. Then they make the yellow and Rockingham Imres. 

Q. Have yon anything else to observe abont any of the other works that would 
be of interest or importance to the commission?— A. 1 think we ought to call 
special attention to the very great development in electrical porcelain. That has 
made wonderful strides in this country, and is producing goods far in excess of 
anything made in any part of the world both in quantify and quality, 1 should 
say, not knowing positivefy about the quantity. 

Q. Where is that chiefly made?— A. As far as any one center is concerned, 
Trenton. It is made in scattering places throughout the country, but l^nton is 
the principal center. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You spoke of manual training schools. Would you 
have them established expressly for the potte^ industfy or have them as an 
adjunct to the general instruction in manual training?— A. 1 should have them as 
an adjunct, as the manual school at the Ohio State University is at the present 
time. There is a school of ceramics there, and there is also a school in New York, 
at the Seventh Day Baptist concern up near Buffalo, Alfred University. The 
State has made an appropriation for a ceramic school in connection with that 
institution. There is a movement being made to establish a ceramic department 
at Bufyers College, in New Jersey. 

Q. Would you be in favor of State aid for such schools?— A. Yes. 

(J. Similar to that given the textile schools in Massachusetts?- A. Exactly; just 
what we need. 

Q. Have you any legislation to suggest in connection with your trade?— A. I do 
not know that we have very much to suggest outside of the matter of freight 
rates. We have taken that up with the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
facts are that goods are being laid down all along the Mississippi— at St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and almost any of the Western towns— from Liverpool, England, atcon- 
siderably less rates of freight than they are either from East Liverpool or Trenton 
to those points. For example: The last rate of freight tliat we had from Liver- 
pool, England, to St. Louis was 37 cents a hundred, while from Trenton to St, 
Louis it was 41 cents a hundred. Only as 1 got on the train to-day, a leading 
manufacturer was asking me about freight matters. He said: ** Do you know tluS 
they are landing goods at Philadelphia from Livert)Ool, England, at only 6 cents a 
hundred more than we are landing them from Trenton, which is thirfy miles 
away?” 

Q. You have some water transportation from Trenton to Philadelphia, have 
you not?— A. Yes; but the railroads control the canal, so there is little in that. 

(J. Is this difference in freight sufficient to overcome in any way the tariff 
duty?— A. Not at all. In the West it is. In the Far West and on the Pacific coast 
the duty cuts no figure, because the English manufacturers can land their goods 
by sailing vessel, taking a longer time and going round the Horn, at such a rate, 
that the duty amounts to nothing at all. I remember one example where they 
were landing them at about $3.50 a ton at San Francisco, when our rate was $37 a 
ton; so that the duty cut no figure at that time at all, on the Pacific coast. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups). Under those conditions do you sell any goods from the 
Eastern potteries in the Rocky Mountains or on the Pacific coast?- A. 1 do not 
think they do of any consequence. I know we do not. They may sell some from 
East Liverpool in bulk carload lots. They may do that, but we have no trade 
there. 

Q. What reason do you assign for the railroads making such a great distinction 
between the foreign and domestic goods in the freight rates?— A. I have no expla- 
nation, and can not conceive of any reason why it should be done. 

Q. Are the railroads in any wise connected with the ships that bring these 
materials over?— A. Yes; they must be. They are, because they are Umded 
almost entirely from Newport News, from England, and go by the Cbesapei^ 
and Ohio Railroad west. 

Q. What have you to suggest as a remedy for this neat wrong that is perpe- 
trated on your people?— A. 1 do not know that we have anyt£dng to summ 
except to get the freights equalized. We understood that the law is that the umg 
haul shall never be less thim the short hauL In this particular case, from New- 
port News to Ban Francisco or St. Louis, including the 3,000 miles of water 
Height, the rate is 14 cents a hundred less than it is from Trenton to St. Louis. • 

376a— VOL 2 39 
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a You spoke ot baring a case before tbe Interstate Commmtfe 
Wbat became of that?— A. That particular case was ajqmled to 
Court of the United StatoGi, and the court decided in favor of tbe lii/road, 
ft. (Bjr Mr, Ksnnedy,) Yon said you supposed these goods were Imded at 
N^rport News by ships running in connection with tbe Cbesapeake and Ohio 
Bauroad, Do you know that that is so?— A. I do not know tbe connection between 
the railroad and tbe ships, bat I know they are landed at Newport News and take 
that rontyo tbe Western points. 

Q, Thafffs the practice generally, is it?— A, Yes; and in that connection I would 
like to call the commission’s attention to the fact that they go through in bond. 
There is no examination made there by the customs authorities, and when there 
is any examination it is nwrely formal and a farce. They will take off the end of 
a crate and nail it up a^in. We feel that so far as actual examination for tariff 
purposes is concerned, the law is not being carried out as we hoped it would be 
when the tariff was enacted. 


Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is the duty specific or ad valorem?— A. It is an ad 
valorem duty; but the German goods are being sold now in this countr con- 
siderab^ cheaper at a 60 per cent rate of duty than they were at a 85 per cent 
rate of duty, and most of those German goods are coming in through Newport 
News and going from Newport News to New York City and Philadelphia. 

Q« (By Mr. Clarke.) Are they examined by inspectors and appraisers in New 
York and in St. Louis, the point of destination?— A. In St. Louis I believe they 
are, but not in New York. They pass through an examination at Newport News 
and avoid it at New York. 


Q. You think that examinations at Newport News are defective and inefficient?— 
A. I only know from conversations 1 have had with one who went there, who 
stated that the examiner did not know one piece of ware from another by name, 
to say nothing of the value of the ware. 

Q. Have you made any complaint about that to the Treasury Department?— A. 


Q Has it been heeded?— A. Yes: an expert went from New York and remained 
there for some time to instruct the examiner there, and tried to get things in bet- 
ter shape. Importations were suspended for a short time while this other exam- 
iner was down there: they did not come over quite so fast. 

Q. You think they have been resumed since?— A. Yes; the goods are coming in. 

Q. (By Mr, Phillips. ) And under the same conditions, are they? Have the 
conditions improved?— A. I do not know. This man is supposed to know more 
about the business than he did before the New York examiner went down to 
instruct him. 


__Q* (By Mr. Clarke.) You find no fault with their being examined at Newport 
News instead of New York if the examination is efficient?— A. No; there would 
be no objection to that. In fact in this connection we were instrumental in hav- 
ing Mr. Mark Brewer, ex-Congressman, who is a potter and one of the most intel- 
ligent of potters, appointed as assistant appraiser at the port of New York. He 
did very efficient work there, so efficient tnat the importations into the port of 
New York were very greatly reduced. They came some other way. It was not 
any handier for them to come to Newport News than to come to NeV York. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You know that the administrative section that is 
attMhed to all tariff bills is in force in every part of this country?- A. Yes. 

Q. And the same rules that obtain in New York obtain in Newport News?— A. 
Yes. 


Q. And in New Orleans and San Francisco. In every case of an infraction of 
that kind is it not proper on the part of the pottery men to make protest to the 
Treasury?— A. I presume it would be, but it is almost impossible to get evidence 
unless someone lives there. 

Q. Undoubtedly. Still, would it not be worth while to do it?— A. I think per- 
haps it would if we had authority to go in and inspect and find out something 
about it. But you know that outsiders are not allowed inside of the inspection 
room unless they have some authority. 

Q. Where the goods are landed finally under bond and come into the hands of 
we local appraiser could not you men know exactly whAt was omning in in the 
bonded line?— A. Oh, yes. Of course, anything coming through in bond, it does 
not make any difference where the port of entry is. There is no ezamixiation 
there. 

Qt So that finally your appraiser at the delivery of the bonded goods has an 
(mortunityof knowing exactly what is in the whole of it?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that is a proper remedy?— A. Yes, if we have competent men 
at each port of entry or port of destination. 
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Q. (By Mr* Litobhan.) Would a specific duty be feasible?— A* It would. The 
Amencaa potters were here for several numths daring the fonaetion the pres- 
ent tariff law, and we had it in sach shape riiat we kiww it would be satisfadiory 
and workable, as did also Colonel Tichenor, who was a tariff expert; but Senator 
Allison and Senator Aldrich simply wonld not have It that way. lliey add that 
they wonld allow ns to have a specific dnty, bnt they cnt the rate so tnat it was 
almost nothing, and we had to go back to the old ad valorem rate* which was ' 
not satisfactory and I do not believe ever will be satisfactory in iblleoting the 
duties i rom those who are intentionally dishonest from the other aide. We nave 
little or no trouble with English goods. We had a good deal of trouble with the 
French goods a year or two ago, and a great many invoices were held np. 1 
think all the French goods, or almost all, were imported by the manufacturers* 
agents here and then sold, but the Gierman goods are something that the examiners 
themselves say they do not know how to manage. They vary so in price that 
they claim there is no standard, and yet the Government has had their experts 
abroad looking into all the German makes and trying to arrive at a standard. 

O. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) Under the tariff you have never from the first had any 
but ad valorem duties, have you?— A. No. 

Q. You said that your business was built up through the difference in the price 
of gold?-A. Yes. 

Q. Could not your business exist at all without the American tariff?— A. Not 
in its present condition. There is only one way of keeping it going without the 
tariff, and that is by reducing the cost of the goods, which is simply labor and 
material. We have not the control over material, and consequently toe reduction 
would have to fall on the labor, which is not overi)aid compared with that of 
other like industries in this country. 

Q. You regard your present ad valorem duties as insufficient?— A. No; if they 
are properly collected I believe the present duty is satisfactory. If it was higher 
there would be more incentive to fraud. 

Q. With the exception of brown or yellow ware, your duties are now twice 
what they were under the Wilson bill, are they not?— A. From nearly 80 and 65 
to 85 and 00 for the white. 

Q. And would not the exception of the tariff bill of certain classes of imported 
goMs be just as good as a specific duty?— A. As to the mass of fore^ goo^ dis- 
criminating against German goods, for instance, that would be all right. 

Q. Why was Rockingham undecorated ware put at 40 cents?— A. Because we 
were making so much of it here. It is bulky stufi:, and it was so cheap that the 
freight item and the transportation on the other side were to be considered. It 
had never been as high as that. Our present rate of duty is the same as it was 
under the McKinley law. It is exactly the same rate and the same as in the law 
before that. The act before the McKinley law did not charge a duty on packages, 
and then there was more fraud. At that time all in one invoice I had coming 
across 65 ^r cent of the total invoice was package and 45 per cent ware. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I would like to ask you if all this Japanese ware that 
we see in stores in different cities, Atlantic City particularly, is imported ware?— 
A. Yes; most of it. 

Is some of it manufactured in this country?— A, I do not know whether 
there is any manufactured at all. 1 do not know of any at the present time. 
There was some years ago at a little town up the Hudson River, but in very small 
quantities. But there is no object in manufacturing it. You can not piosslbly 
produce it at the price you can import it. 

Q. There is no deception about that ware? It is all genuine Japanese ware?— 
A. Oh, I think so. It is Japanese ware. We were very much alarmed about that 
Japanese ware some years ago on account of the excessively low wiwe rate in 
Japan, and then some machinery went from Trenton to Jamn to make pottery 
there; but we felt very much more contented after we learned that th^e is no cer- 
tainty of an importer getting his order after it is placed. A good many orders 
having been placed there, they would make one lot and never duplicate it, so that 
as a commercial competitor in our line the Japanese have not yet assumed very 
great proportions. 

Q. You spoke about some of your workmen making 9 days in a week; is that 
very extensive in the pottery trade?- A. Oh, yes. 

Q. On overtime work?— A. Yes; for that particular branch of the work— the 
kiln work. They would not be contented with $3 a day if they could only make 
6 days a week. 

Q. Is it desirable to have men make 9 days?— A. Oh, they get home at 5 o'clock. 

Q. And go to work when?— A. At 7 in the morning, and take from 15 minutes 
to half an hour for lunch, which is something that I do not tbiwk is known in any 
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other industry. Again, they have an hour at noon and go home from half past 4 
to half past 5 in the afternoc^n. 

Q. And go back again?— A. Oh, no, no: they make their time in those honrs. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is that done in the tilling of the kiln?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is the amount that is put in in the tilling of the kiln?— A. It is so many 
boxes of wares. 

Q. (By Mx. Kennedy.) It is not by hours, then, it is by stxmt?— A. By stunt. 

Q. (By Representative Bell.) I would like to ask one question about the wage 
scfde. You speak of the difference in wages in Europe ana this country. I notice 
the English statistics are constantly mentioned and the facts given in the coni- 
parisons, and you say that the wage in this country is so much and ^n England it 
is so much less. Still you find that the cost of living, etc., in England is as much 
as in the United States, or nearly so. do you?— A. I tried to find a report I had before 
coming down, but I have mislaid those consular reports giving the cost of living 
in England as compared with Trenton, having the two pottery centers compared 
with one another and comparing house rent and the same grades of clothing. 
There is very little difference in the actual cost of living if they live the same way. 
But the English potter is perfectly willing to wear a flannel shirt and a handker- 
chief around his neck from one week’s end to another. That is the way they come 
to this country generally. When they are here a few weeks or a few months, they 
want to do as their neighbors do, and have a white shirt and a white collar and a 
nice necktie and a pair of patent-leather shoes, or something of that kind. They 
actually spend a good deal more money here. But if they lived in the same way 
that they do over there, I doubt whether living would cost but a very small frac- 
tion more than it does there. They have to spend more money here on account of 
the climate. In the wink'r and in the summer they have to live in a different way. 
They have to have different kinds pf food, and in that way it makes living in the 
United States more expensive. But living in the same way in the two countries, 
using the same articles of food and clothing just in the same way, the only differ- 
ence would be a matter of difference in rent; and, then, if they lived in the same 
w^ with the same kind of houses that they do there, there would be ;ery little 
difference in that. There they have no cellars in the houses, simply brick walls, 
and the matter of having a furnace or anything of that sort under a house among 
that class is something unknown. They have a single spigot outside to draw tiieir 
water from, and they have not any hot and cold water in the bouse. That is a 
thing unknown , and in that con nection I am glad that point was b . ought up. T lie 
reason why we have taken the English rate of wages and compared them with the 
American is because the English wages are the highest paid to this class of labor 
next to the American; the French come next, and the German are almost half 
what the English pay. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How do the savings of the pottery operatives abroad 
compare with them in Trenton? — A. I do not know that I can answer that (lues- 
tion intelligently, because I have not the facts. There is one instance that will 
illustrate the amount of savings. While I was in England they had an unusually 
severe winter. Their water pipes are not buried very deep and the frost got in 
and shut the factories down for 2 weeks. During that time they had to open soup 
kitchens to keep these people going. There were no large savings in a generiu 
way stored up among those people. That was in the town of Burslem. 

Q. Have you any data as to the savings of the operatives in Trenton?— A. No. 

Q. Is it a fact that generally they do accumulate and make dejiosits in savings 
banks?— A. 1 think, luce those engaged in all other industries, there are some fru- 
gal men among them that do save (luite a little. We had one man, an Italian, as 
an extreme illustration, who made the cheapest grade of stuff that we make in the 
pottery, namely the cases that the ware is fired in. He retired after some years on 
the place. I asked him what he was going to do. He was going to live off his 
income. 

“What income have you got?” I asked. 

“I have 29 houses that I am drawing rent from,” he replied. 

His was an extreme instance of frugality. On the other hand, there are a neat 
many men that come in for their pay Saturday afternoon and come in again Mon- 
day morning and want to borrow a dollar, after going off with from $16 to $30 the 
Saturday afternoon before. As a rule, I should say the potters were like all other 
mechanics; perhaps a good many of them are frugal. 

Q. Is it your opinion from your observations in both countries, and from your 
knowledge of the wages paid in both countries, that they can with equal prudence 
save more and still live according to the American style in this country?— A. No 
question about Hiat. I have ask^ the most frugal men in this country that qnes- 
don myself and they have acknowledged it. 

Q. (By Mr, Kennedy.) Have you any controversy with the Jiggermen wd 
Disnmakers’ Union of Trenton? — A. No; we have no controversy. There is a 
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eontroversy between the National Brotherhood of Operatives in the country at 
large and the local jiggermen at Trenton on this scale of waps. I think you were 
in toe room when I spoke of the uniform scale. They would not stand up to the 
action of the brotherhood at Pittsburg; said they had no authority to ask for them. 
The consequence is we are paying in the East at the old rate of wages, which is 
considerably higher than they are paying in the West, which they are now paying 
on the new uniform scale of wages, 

CJ. Are your relations with this union cordial and satisfactory so far?— A. Both 
unions. 

Q. You do not know tliat they have any complaint to make against their 
employers at all?— A. No. If you had met us in Iren ton there was one of the 
prominent jiggermen who works on the place that was going to represent the men 
there. 

Q. That is why I asked. 1 have a letter here in which they 8)>eak about appear* 
ing before the commission.— A. They gave me a coiiy of their constitution and 
by-laws to see whether it was satisfactory. 

Q, (By Mr. Fauquhar.) As you have some knowledge and experience of both 
sides in establishing your work in Trenton, what hav(^ you to say as to the differ- 
ence in efficiency of the American workman and the English workman, and the 
amount each turns out and the wages earned?— A. The English workman is put 
through a longer and more severe school of trial. The consequence is, as a rule, 
he turns out a better finished article. As far as the efticiency of the machinery is 
concerned, there was a party from Australia visiting this country during the past 
summer, an Englishman wanting to start works in A nstralia. He went to Eng- 
land to get points. Some of the most prominent English manufacturers thei’e 
said, “if you want to get up-to-date machinery go to America," and he came over 
here and inspected the American works. 

[A.— Exhibit in connection with Mr. Burgess’s lestimony.] 

Uniform wage xeale adopted hyihe nianufactnrimj and operatire potters of the 
United States of America, to take Mag J. lOffO, 

WhITK (JHANITH and fcJKMI-PoU<’KI.AIN 


(LAV M A KINO. 

Ir(Ui chambers pressoB. 1 cent per h'af, including all pugging and delivery of (day on elevator. 


DinPINO. 

Ware thrown out on grid and not sponged at tub.4rt (Hints per kilnnmn’B day’s work. All pin 
ware placed in first ring to be paid at same rate as kiln work 

Hooking ware, <15 eentH per kilnman’s day's work. Finn to iurniKh Hpouges and gatherer 
where ware has to bo gatliorod. Ware to i )0 delivered at tub, and glaze to be delivered and 
sieved by Arm. All extra dipping to bo settled by standing counDltteo. 

Day wage, dipping, 

nisll MAKINd. 


Bakers: 

Oval— 
gpinch. 
5i-inch . 

4- inch . 

5- inch . 

6- inch . 

7- inch . 

8- inch . 

9- inch . 

10- inch . 
Square— 

8-inch . 

4- iuoh . 

5- lncb . 

6- inch . 

7- inch . 

8- lnch . 
0-inch . 

lO.inch . 
Dishes: 

Oval— 


iifinch . 
8-lnoh .. 
4-lnch . 
6-inch .. 


$0.00 

Dishes: 

Oval— 

6-inrh — 

.00 

7-iiicb — 

.10 

K-inch 

.11 

lUnch . . 

.12 

lO-inch .... 

.i:i 

11-inch .... 

.16 

12-incb . .. 

.16 

13-inch .... 

.18 

14-inch .... 

.12 

15- inch .... 

16- inch 

.14 

18-lnch .... 

.16 

Square, plain 

.164 

6 Inch 

.174 

7-inch. .. 

.20 

8-lnch .... 

.224 

9-inch . . 

.25 

10-lnch . .. 

.00 

11-inch 

12 inch . . . 
la-lnch . . . 

.09 

14-inch 

.10 

16«lncb 

.11 



10.12 

.18 

.16 

.16 

.18 

.20 


.29 

.87 

.87 

.46 

.16i 

.m 

.20 

.22f 

.26 

.274 

.80 

.884 

.40 


Fancy festooned and embossed dishes to bo s.t by standing committee. Day wage on dish 
machine or for dishmaker, |3 per day. 

The number of apprentices at the dishmaking trade shall be 1 apprentice to every 8 jour- 
neymen or less, and shall serve 5 yeai-s, subject to the same discount as the apprentice presser. 
Some conditions as pressers as to discount off for clay. 
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Uniform wage scale adopted hy the manufacturing and operative potters of the 
. United States of America ^ etc. — Continired. 


Chamber covers, turned $0. 

Cluunbert: 

'nr |^n<!Hng 

Knobbing covers 

Tortied-up handles 

Cups: 

Chocolate, extra thin 

Ooifee— 

Block-handled 

Open handle 

Extreme extra thin 

A. D., open handle 

A. D. , block' handled 

Jumbo 

Hotel 

Tea — 

Block-handled 

Thin, open handle 

Extreme extra thin 

Hotel 

Toy- 

Open handles 

Block-handled 

Custards: 

Ordinary 

Thin 

Egg cups, double 


aos. 

m. 


Mustache cups. Up and handle 

Mustards: 

Handling 

Sticking on knobs 

Cutting covers 

Spoons 

spitting cui)s: 

Turned-up handle 

Pressed handle 

Spoon holders: 

Turned, sticking on foot 

Two handles 

Sugars, hotel: 

Handling 

Sticking on ears ; 

Sugars, toy: 

Two handles 

Sticking on oars 

Teapots, toy, spouting and handling — 


}.06 

.06 

.06 

.20 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.05 


.06 

.12 


.08 

.06 

.20 


Where covering or ringing of cups (exists, same prices to Ik* paid as heretofore. 

HANPLINO— AIM’KBNTIOKH’ H< ALK. 

First year, 20 per cent; second year, 15 jwr cent; third year, 10 per tnjnt off. 


Basins: 

Mouth I0.1H 

Outside 515 

Inside, 6s 

Inside, 98 25 

Inside, 128 

Bowls: 

O^ter— 

24s, with ball or bat, turned 03^ 

80b, with ball or Iwt, turned 

80s, with ball or bat, turned 031 

Where necessary to run up, all 

sizes Wi 

Punch— ^ 

7- lnoh 30 

8- lnch 30 

9- lnch 33 

10- inoh 34 

24b, sponged 06 

^sponged (»* 

86b, sponged 05 

8t< Dennis- 

All sizes, with ball or bat, turned. .03f 
Where necessary to run up, all 

sizM 041 

Brush vases: 

Toilet 10 

Turned 06 

Butters: 

Individual- 

Plain OBi 

Festooned 00 

Covered - 

Cable, jigger only, 8 pieces 2S* 

Ordinary round. Jigger only, 3 

nieces 30 

Plate bottom, 3 pieces 16 

Cake plates: 

, Ordinary, 0-inoh 08 

"With lugs 10 

OMseroleB; _ 

8-lnoli 30 

••Inch 36 

lO-lndh 40 

Chambent 

mEEEEE£ I 


Chamboi‘s— Continu(»d. 

Cable, 12s $0 

Turned, same as cable. 

Combiuets 

Creams: 

Individual and toy 

Block, individual 

Cu]»8: 

Turned 

Sponged 

Cuspidors, Jiggered only 

Eggeups: 

Double 

Single, “block” 

Ewers 

Ewers, meutb 

Fruits: 

Plain 

Festooned 

Ice creams: 

Plain 

Festooned 

Jugs; 

Hall-boy- 

128 

24s 

308 

Ordinary- 

Os 

12b 

248 

3Qb 

368 

42b 

Mngs, toilet 

Mngs: 

tamed 

aOs, turned 

see, turned 

428, turned. ..I 

Mustards: 

IHiraed 

Covers 


60 


08i 

02 * 

08* 


.08* 




Nappies: 

Plain, scalloped— _ 

2* lucb Inside 07 

8 inch inside 07 
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j U30 KRiNa^ontinned. 


Napniee-Continued. 

Plain, scalloped— ^ ^ 

Plates-Continued. 

Flat, plain— _ 

7-mch - 

5 inch inside 08 

6 Inch inside 

8-inch 05i 

^l\S^Z Oil 

8 inch inside ^ 

6- lnch 06 

7- lnch 06* 

lUlnchinside 00 

2i inch ontside w 

a inch outside 

4 inch outside 08 

5 inch outside }0 

8-lnch 06* 

Soup, festoonod— „ 

Much 55* 

6- inch 55 

7- lnch 5St 

7 inch outside |0 

8 Inch outside JO 

0 inch outside J- 

10 inch outside 12 

^ 

aos 05 

O0fl (IT, 

Saucers: 

Plain— 

Tea, coffee and A. D 0% 

Hotel - SJ, 

Hotel, when stamped In clay 08* 

Jumbo— 

1 Festooned OB 

; Plain M 

Oat meals, ail round 05 

Pails: 

Funneltop -- •*.! 

Plat top, straight - «><{ 

Ji'ancy toilet imil, flat top cover fill 

Plates, coupe soups : 

6-inch S, 

Plates: 

Flat, festoonod— 

8-incU 04 

! Extra thin 08 

1 Festooned w* 

Tov-- 

Plain 084 

Festooned 08* 

Slop jars 

Soaps, jigger only: ^ ^ 

Loose drainer ( including drainer ) . . .18 

Fust drainer *6 

Spittoons: 

Low parlor « 

Tall parlor ^ 

♦-incu j" 

Two piece ® 



0-lnch 

7inch 

.cB 

Spoon limders, stuck up 08 

'^*?ndividual, rouud, complete 06 

Ordinary fi' 

Toy 1" 

4-lnch [{{, 

Tea pots: « 

Ordinary 

04 

Ordinary toy 18 


Where unusual conditions or luconvonlenccB exist iHjyond the averap the jlggerman shall 
receive a percentage extra, the same to Ite fixed by the standing comm. ttw. 

When a^w mM is put on a jigger ho shall be selected from jlggerman a helper, when found 
competent, at regular journeyman's wages. 

Day wage— ordinary jigger, |3. 

The S^wage^ricea*S^be^^<i ponding a settlement of piece prices. 


KILN WOltK. 


Placing bisque kilns 213 cubic feet a day. 

Sl^S[^^are^to llespongef ^^N^here there Is an ascension of a half story to the 
or"iS^r^ ^ho?o^r^be™eT.U d»y^ to klji. «ud 1 full •f® 

Wherethe distance from the door of the green room or di])plng rwm is 
to the kiln door an extra half day shall be allowed Ijere the ^ J^^n *5 and 100 

feet l^dy^ extra sha^l be allowed. Where the distance is between 100 and 125 feet an extra 1* 

^ery pin bung placed in the first ring shall wunt ovals. 

Journeymen kUnmen $2 for each day’s work in the kiln. 

Bench boss 12.50 for each day’s work in the kiln. . . 

China placing bisque and glost to remain same as herotoforo in ^ ba 

When it becomes necessary to put on an apprentiw be shall wrve 2 yearn 1 he 
ahall be paid out of the oflBoe, after which he shall receive a day out of the kiln until^he w 
served Sjnoi^s at the tr^e. ^ ** 
extra. ’ 

SnS’iter J monti!i8.”Not more than 1 apprentice to 8 jouraeymen ailowy w 
venient the apprentices on the glost and bisque shall exchange at the expiration of 18 n^lw 
In shops whera there ore leas than 8 journeymen in the crew they sho)) be entitled to m 

^^raasoarcity of Wlnmen exists the manufacturers shall have the P^vUeje of puttings ra 
aPDrentioe who shall be paid at regular journeyman rates, th#4kosss of his 

itivtitoH a.mnnir the kilnmen of the flww for the first year and go to 
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Uniform wage scale adopted by the manufacturing and operative potters of the 
United States of America, «fc.— Continued. 

MOLD MAKING. 


Block- 

insr. 


Casing. 


Making. 


Bakers; 

8, 4, 6, flinch per dozen.. 

7,8,0 inch do.... 

10, ]1, IS inch do.... 

Basins: 

Outside, all sizes do.... 

Inside, all sizes do.... 

Mouth, all sizes do.... 

Basins, plug each.. 

Batters do.... 

Batting and wedging hlof.k do.... 

Bedpans - - do.... 

Bidet pans do.... 

Bird l)aths, all sizes do.... 

Bono dishes per dozen.. 

Bottom molds - each . . 

Bowls: 

34h, aOs, 30s per dozen . . 

42s do.... 

188 do.... 

98,138 do.... 

48,08 do.... 

Punch, 2 parts each . 

Bread trays: 

Round do.... 

Oval do.... 

Brush trays do.... 

Brush vases do.... 

Butters: 

Covered, fl parts do.. . , 

Covered, 7 parts, Hd. 10 do.... 

Fast drainer, open do.... 

Butter covers, single do.... 

Butters, Individual per dozen . , 

Cake plates, fancy each . , 

Cake stands: 

7 to Uinch do..., 

lflto2(Hnch do... 

Celery trays do... 

Chair pans: 

f) to 7 inch per dozen. 

8 inch and upwards do.... 

Chambers: 

Presses and covered each ... 

138, Jiggered, uncovered per dozen. 

Os, 6s, Jiggered, uncovered do... 

is. Jiggered, uncovered do... 

Covers, single do... 

Covers, pressed, double each . . . 

Handles do... 

Bows do... 

Chocolate pots do... 

Chums for cups, mugs, and bowls do... 

Chums from 248 up do... 

Combinets do... 

Con^rts: 

Iressed do... 

Sports do... 

Cospadores, body only do . . . 

Covered dishes, all sizes do... 

Crocker jars: 

Handled do... 

Cnhandled do... 

Crudflzes do... 

Creams: 

Independent and restaurant do... 

Double lipped^ do... 

Creams, do... 

uer^roy do... 


Cgdme] 

ySolff 

* Feed 


Coffee ^ perdoz. 

Feed, canary , mocking do. . . 

T^all slses..!!^ do... 

Dishes: % 

2ito0inch..,M.lti do... 

7 and 8 inch .T. do... 

QtolSlnch do... 

Id to 18 inch .* do... 

Dish^makers' flag to: 

94 inches do .. 

80inohes do... 


$0.30 

.30 

.30 

.60 

.50 

.50 


1.90 

1.10 

.50 


.50 
.50 
.7.') 
1.10 
1 10 
.50 

.45 

.45 

1.90 

LOT) 

1.70 

1.70 

.76 


.45 


1.10 

1.50 


.55 

.55 

2.05 

1.06 

1.05 

1.06 
.46 
.66 
.30 


.60 

2.05 

2.40 


.80 

1.18 


1.86 

1.30 

.36 

.85 

.86 

.85 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.46 


$0.30 

.30 

.30 


1.90 

1.10 

.60 


.60 

.60 

.75 

1.10 

1.10 


45 

.45 

l.$H3 

1.05 

1.70 

1.70 

.76 


1.10 

1.60 


.65 

.55 

2.65 

1.06 

1.06 

1.06 

.45 

.55 

.80 


.60 

2.06 

2.40 


1.18 


1.86 

1.30 


.36 

.85 


.86 


.80 

.80 


.46 


$0.40 

.65 


1.60 

1.76 

1.10 

.46 

.08 

.26 

.60 

.50 

.20 

.70 

.08 

.46 

.40 

.60 

1.10 

1.36 

.25 

.10 

.16 

.45 

.30 

.40 

.56 

.») 

.10 

.25 

.16 

.00 

.76 

.16 

1.00 

1.50 

.85 

1.10 

1.25 

1.40 

.70 

.20 

.10 

.08 

.96 

.10 

.18 

1.60 

.45 

.25 

1.25 

.76 

•76 

.65 

.16 

.26 

.20 

.86 

.80 

.40 

.80 

.85 

.40 

.40 

.66 

.75 

1.40 

.80 

.40 
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MOLD MAKiNO-«ontinattd. 


Ewers: 

to, 9s, 108 per dozen.. 

Mouth do.... 

Footbaths each.. 

Footers, all kinds do ... . 

Glove boxes do.... 

Glove boxes, handle do .... j 

Handles: i 

Cupandmng ! do... I 

Chambers and jug do I 

Ice creams per dozen 

Jardinieres, ordinary: 

4- lnch each 

5- lnch do . 

6- inch do 

7- lnoh do. 

8- lnch — do . 

9- lnch do . 

10 inch do , 

11-inch do 

l^inch do 

14-lnch do. 

Jars, flat top, l)ody only ]H*r doz 


Jar covers, flat.. 
Jelly cans .... 
Jigger heads.. 
Jugs: 

48 


128 

249 to4«a 

Covers 

Handles 

Hall Iwy, jiggered— 

128 

24b 

30b 

368 

Jiggered— 

48 


do 
■do.... 
eai'h 


do... 

do... 

.. . .do .. 

do . 

do 

.do.. 


..do.. 
. do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 


128 

249 to 429 

IiOdles: 

Soup and sauce do 

Cup I>erdoz 

Lead rings each 

Mugs: 

Jiggered per doz. . 

Toilet, jiggered each. 

Pressed, complete do... 

Shaving, complete do .. 

Shaving, imrtition only do .. 

Jiggers, with frame do. . . 

Mustards do....i 

Mustards: 

Jiggered per doz. 

Covers do... 

pies: 

to 6 inch do... 

6 to 8 inch do... 

9 and 10 inch ' do... 

Oval and square— 

24 to 6 inch do.... 

6 to 8 inch do... 

9 and 10 inch do... 

Oatmeals 

Patch boxes: 

Body per doz.. 

Covers do.... 

Pickles do.... 

Pin trays do... 

Plates: 

Ple,6to81nch do...., 

Pie, 9 and lOinch d#.-- 

24to4inch do.., 

5 and 6 inch do.. 

7and8inch do.. 

Plates, bread, Jiggered eifch 

Pnfl boxes do... 


Block- 

ing- 


^.or> 

2.05 
3. ill 
.30 


.371 

M 

•or* 


1.90 
1 90 
I 90 
l.A') 
f)5 
.:«) 


.85 


.87* 
1.30 ' 
1.30 
.37* 


~X 


.874 


Casing. 


^.06 

2.05 

3.37 

.ai 


.:I74 

•S* 

.374 


1.90 

1.90 

1.90 

I.:i5 

.55 

.30 


1.30 

.374 


.874 

.874 

.874 

.87, 

.87, 


Making. 


10.70 

.60 

2.00 

.10 

.65 

.10 


.10 

.80 


.65 

.65 

.75 

.75 

.95 

.05 

1.10 

1.60 

.50 

.25 

.60 

.20 

.60 

.55 

.46 

.35 

.20 

.10 

.60 

,40 

.40 

.40 


.50 

.40 

.15 

.40 

.374 

.86 

.30 

.35 

.80 

.10 

.85 

.80 


.65 

.76 

60 

.674 

.80 

.46 

.86 


.66 

.66 

.86 

.40 

.46 

.10 

.40 
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Uniform loage scale adopted by the manufacturing and operative potters of the 
Unitm States of America, ete.-iJontinued. 

MOLD MAKiN&->continned. 


Block- 

i 

Casting. 

Making. 




$0.18 

.12 

.10 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.45 

.46 

.70 

.25 

.46 

1.90 

1.66 

.50 

.06 

.80 

.10 

.26 

.36 

.50 

.45 

.76 

.95 

.20 

.10 

.10 

.20 

.08 

.76 

.10 

1.00 

.15 

.60 

.85 

.874 

Single do.... 



Bing stand: 

Hand and tree - do 






Saucers: 

Tea and coffee do 

Toy and A. D do 

$0.36 

.36 

.86 

1.06 

1.60 

$0.35 

.85 

.86 

1.06 

1.60 

Fruit do... 

Salads each.. 

Sauce boats: 

Complete — do 

Sick feeders 

.76 

1.60 

3.00 

2.00 

1.90 

.16 

.46 

.76 

1.60 

8.00 

2.60 

1.90 

.16 

.45 

Ship bottles do " 

Slop Jars: 

2e and Ss do 

Soaps: 

Covered do .. 

Slabs do.... 

Past drainer do 

Slabs with hoops do . 

Hanging, 8 parts do.... 

Spit cups, fut tops or loose do .. 

Spittoons, 4 pieces do 

Stove founts ..per doz.. 

Sugars, comp, to each. 

Teapots, all sizes do 

Teapot covers, double do.... 

.45 

1.35 

1.25 
.60 

2.26 
2.05 

.45 

1.86 

1.26 

.50 

2.25 

2.05 

Teapot handles do 



Teapot spout: 

Single do 



Double do 



Top molds do 



Tureens: 

Sauce, all sizes, complete do ... 

Sauce, stands do 

2.40 

2.40 

Soup and oyster, all sizes, complete do.... 

Soup, stands do 

3.15 

3.15 

Urinals . I do " 

Vases, with frame do 

l.W 

1.90 

whiriers m::;::;;:!; 3© " 







Day work blocking and casing 

Day work mold making 

Specialties to be settled by standing committee. 


per day.. $8.00 
....do.... Z.60 


PAOKING. 


No. 00 $0.50 

No. 0 45 

18-inch barrel $ 0,124 

No.l 40 


No. 8 40 


No. 8 86 

No. 4 iao 

No. 6 S5 

No. 6 .20 

No. 7, or 24-inch barrel 16 

22-inoh barrel 16 

All scheme 10 

All kegs 10 

Small crates 06 

All boxes 06 

Day work: 

Foremen. . . 8 00 

19-lnch barrel 12{ 

Journeymen 2.60 


"V^ere orates with capacity equal to any of above barrels or casks are packed they shall be 
paid for accordingly. 


J 

Bird baths: 

Ma 

aos 

ms 

BonedldMs: 

Footed 

tJnlboted 

Bread trajs 


PRKSSING. 


I1.0A 

l.OU 

1.40 

1.60 

.16 

.14 

.18 

.36 

.16 


Brush trays, footed 

Brush vases, fast focrted ... 
Butters: 

Hotel, fast drainers .... 

Loose drainers 

Bodies 

Covers 

Drainers 

Uasseroles, round: 

<*inoh 

H-inch 

y-inoh 

10-lnch 

Casserole covers, notching. 


|o.ao 

.80 


.66 

.64 

.86 

.80 

.00 


.07 

1.06 

L80 

1.88 

.14 
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PRE88IMG~«ODtintted. 

Chambers: Salads; 

Uncovered, 6 r 65 8s, unfooted 76 

Uncovered.SB .flfl Sr. nnfnntMH .HA 

Chamber covers: 

6b 38 

9b 28 

IQs, unfooted 06 

Sauce boats: 

Chootdate pots, ordinary 1. ft) 

Comports: 

a-inch 46 

7-incb 61 

S-incb 65 

9- lnch 61) 

10- inch 66 

11- inch 70 

Cospadores: 

Unhandled, uncovered— 

Is 1.47 

2s 1.29 

as 1.10 

Doi^le handle 00 

Ladles 26 

Stands 38 

Fast stand, double handle 96 

Sick feeders: 

Spout on front 344 

Spout on side 46 

Slop jars: 

No.l 2.58 

No. 2 2.40 

Slop. jar covers 82 

Soaps: 

Handled— 

Is 2(L» 

2b 1 84 

8s 1 61 

Covers only, all sizes 32 

Covered dishes, oval: 

Oval, fast drainers 30 

Oval, c<werod and drainer oomploto . . .80 

Hanging 46 

Slabs 11 

Box 38 

Soup ladles: 

Is 34 

6-inch 92 

28 82 

7 inch 1 01 

8- inch 1 11 

9- lnch 1.24 

10-lnch 1.3H 

Differentiid in size shall not bo over 
three-fourths inch between 6 and 0 inch 
covered dishes. 

Cracker Jars: 

Handed «5 

Unhandled 70 

Creams: 

248 46 

aos 42 

Creams, block 23 

Creams, toy 22 

Ewers: 

Cable- 

68 93 

98 82 

3b 30 

Spitting cups 41 

Spittoons: 

Is, ordinary 79 

3h, ordinary 60 

4b, ordinary 66 

58, ordinary 60 

tie, ordinary 44 

Parlor 09 

Low parlor 66 

Spoon holders: 

Double liandle 46 

Unhandled 

Sugars: 

248 04 

m 00 

Toy 41 

Teapots: 

Round or oval 1.00 

128 69 

Mouth - 

Small, ordinary .45 

Toilet 55 

Toilet 82 to. 92 

Foot baths : 

14b 4 .14 

15b 4.83 

16b 6.62 

Jugs: 

4a 85 

Toy 65 

Tureens: 

Oval- 

winch 2.76 

Iftinch 2.99 

11-lnch 3.22 

Oyster, round— 

98 1.35 

lOs 1.60 

Bahce 1.00 

Sance stands 88 

6b 70 

Sauce ladles 

12B 56 I 

24b 46 

80b 42 

86b 36 

Soup, round— 

8- luch 1.46 

9- lnch 1.84 

10- lnch 2.07 ^ 

4Sb ‘W 

IMnch 2.80 

4Sb 28 

Fork handle— 

4b 1 50 

6b 1.26 

138 1.15 

Ice, plain handle— 

4a 115 

6s 92 

12-inch 2.64 

Tureen stands: 

For oval— 

9- inch 66 

10- inch 64 

11- lncb 74 

For round— 

6-inch 28 

las 69 

84b 55 

D-inch 88 

10-lnch 4# 

Plain round-top covered Jugs, price and 
one-balf of regnbur Jugs. 

Molasses cans : 

Withstand 45 

Without stand 30 

11- lnch 60 

12- inch 66 

Urinals: 

Male 06 

Female.. TO 

Mi^ toilet 28 

Plain, ordinary 28 

Bo^Ooped or festooned . .33 

Day wage of presser, per day 2. 76 
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UnifijTfn mge scale adopted hy the manufacturing and operiCi’be potters of the 
United States of America, etc.— Continued. 

Day wage prices to be paid only ponding a settlement of prices. 

The apprentice prosser shall serre 5 years before becoming journeyman and shall be paid 
at the rate of per cent off flrst year, & off second year, HO off third year, 15 off fourth year, 
JO off fifth year; sixth year and thereafter, journeyman, it being understood that apprentices 
shall receive their advances each year as they i)ecome due. 

Hpedally difficult shapes, prices to bo settled by standing committee. 

Clay conditions to remain the same as heretofore in the pressing departments of the various 
potteries. 

PllEKHlNO BPKCIAI.TIEK. 

Celery trays, jardinieres, spice stands, umbrella stands, glove boxes, pedestals, berry dishes, 
cake plates, ewer slabs, salt cups, olive trays, slaw dishes, salonettes, fruits, water filters, 
orange Itowls, ash trays, pin trays, mustards, talxerettes, manicure sets, and jellies— prices to 
bo settled by standing committee if not otherwise agreed upon. 


SAOaEIlH— BIKQUB. 


Each. 

Bats JO. (1.3 

Bedpans (J5 

Bisque hilliers 01 

Bisque plates, 8 ln<‘h 05 

Bisque ringers, cut bottom 00 

Bisque steaks (6 

Biiwiue washbowls, extra large 00 

Chambers, common height 05 

Claming brick OH 

Comblnets, single 05 


Each, 

Crown circle $1.00 

Cups - 04 

Door lining 06 

Ewers 051 

Gill flipTM'rs 06 

Glo.st hilliorfi 05 

Jugs 05 

.Slops 061 

Wa8hl>owls, ordni.'iry 05 


Whore it is required to pug clay twice the firm shall stand one balf the expense. 


HAOUEUB— O LOSSKI). 


Banjos: 

Single 

Double 

Covered dishes 

Jardinieres, double . 
Oval steaks: 

tfs 

lOs 

13s 


$ 0.10 

13 

.13 

10 

.10 

10 

10 


Oval steaks— Continued. 

148 

Plates, 8-inch 

Single banjo covers 

Single round covers 

Washliowl ringers 

Washbowls 

Yolks, double 


$ 0.10 

.08 

.10 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.13 


STICKING UP AND FINISHING FROM JIGGER 


Butters; 

Pluto liottom, 3 piccoH $0. 10 

Round, ordinary , 3 jiieces .30 

Cable, 3 pieces 331 

Casseroles: 

8- lnch 40 

9- lnch .45 

10 50 

Chamliers; 

Toilet, 9 h ;«) 

Cable- 

98 35 

Os 

12s 35 

Combinets 50 

Cospadores; 

Uuhandled and covoro^l 35 

^ndled 50 

Creams: 

Individual, block 00 

Toy 10 

Ewers 30 

Ewers, mouth 18 

Jugs: 

Os 34 

12b 19 

1948 15 

80b 16 

808 13 

48a 11 

Hall boys— 

US 19 


J iigs— Continued. 

Hall boys -Continued. 

24a $0.15 

30a 14 

Mugs, toilet 13 

Palls 66 

Punch bowls; 

7- inch 21 

8- inch .22 

9inch 25 

KMnch 26 

Slop jars 86 

Soaps: 

Two pieces 16 

Three pieces 20 

Spittoons; 

Two pieces 20 

High, parlor 16 

Low, parlor 11 

Spoon holders: 

Unhandled 08 

Two handles 20 

Sugars; 

Individual, round, complete 06 

Ordinary 26 

Toy 20 

Teapots; 

Ordinary 48 

Toy 26 

Vases, toll^ 09 
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Brush vases |0.08 j Mug 

Cups: 

Cofloe, single thick (Bl 

Tea, single thick 03i 

Coffee, double thick OH 

Tea, doable thick .04 

Custi™ 04 

Egg cups: 

Single IH 

Double 044 

Hatch safes: 

Is 08 

iis 00 

8s 00 

MoIsmos cans: 

Blake (pineaj)i)le) 11 

Cable 00 

MufBncups oc 

Clay conditions Hubjeot to dis<‘ount tw beret oforo 


10,08 

aos jg* 

348 ^ 

Mustards, covered 07 

Spit cups: 

Mugahai)e 10 

Cuspidor shape .12 

Spittoons: 

Small size 15 

Large size 20 

Sugars: 

Hotel, covered m 

Restaurant, covered 00 

Toa 4 >otand sugar ImmIich 004 

Toa))ot and sugar covers OBf 


Bowls: 

Oyster— 

‘ 428 out of mold, thick and t bin 

80s out of mold, thick and thin. 
UOs out of mold, thick imd thin 
24a out of mold, tliick and thin 

24b, extra thin 

80b, extra thin 

36h, extra thin 

248 off of block 

308 off of block 

35b off of block 

Mgured— 

248 out of mold 

308 out of mold 

SOsout of mold 

428 out of mold 

W. G.- 

24s out of mold 

30b out of mold 

308 out of mold 

428 out of mold 

248 off of block 

aOsoff of block 

368 off of blwk 

42s off of block 

Brush vases 

Chambers; 

6s, turned - 

08, turned 

128, turned 

Coffees, St. Denis: 

Topping and jxdiHhing 

Turning up side 

Turning complete 

Teas, tulip, same as coffees. 

Cups: 

Coffees— 

Single thick 

Double thick 

Thin 

Extra thill 

A. D 

Jumbo 

Teas— 

Single thick 

Double thick 

Thin 

Extra thin 


)or 

(r.i 

08i 

00 ! 

lU 

m 

(HO, 

.1(U 

O0f 

081 

(Ml 

(r>i 

.05 

.05 

05 

054 

.05 

.05 

07 

054 

.05 

.05 

.12 

.10 

.17 

14 

. 01 ? 

.021 

034 


m 

.04 

.m* 

.034 

.054 

03 

04 
.(Kii 
04 


CiipH— Continued. 

Toy 

Single tliick . . , 

Thm 

CuHiiidorH: 

iH 

28 

(.'usturds: 

Ordinary 

Extra thin 

Egg cups: 

Double 

Double, extra thin . 
Single, out of mold . 
Single, off of bl(M:k . 
Mut<'h safes: 

Is 

28 

:i8 


|U.(l 


Mu^t 


rs: 


^8 

aos 

368 . 

428 

Mustards: 

Bodies 

CoverK 

Spitting cups, cuspidor Hhape 

Spoon boldcrH 

Sugars; 

Round bodies— 

24» 

308 

36h 

Round covers - 

24s 

JKIh 


Round, individual, complete . 
I Teapots and sugars, toy; 


Covers 

Teas, St. Denis: 

Topping and polishing. . 

Turning up side 

Turning up com?iloto ... 


.034 


.30 

.25 


OO 

.10 

.(Ml 

.06 

.13 

.11 

.10 

084 

.074 

.07 

.06 

.10 

.06 

.16 


.064 

.ai 

.054 

.07 

.064 

.(» 

.18 

.12 

.06 

.014 

.02 


ndek, thin, and extra thin are doftnod and understood om follows. Extra thin to bo specially 
thin, and general teacups for dinner sets ordinarily made do not come under this classi&cationt 
but are conj^ered thin. 


TUKITINCJ— APPRBNTIOB8’ SCALB. 


First 6 months I>ercx;nt.. 334 Fourth 5 months percent.. 

Second 6 months do 25 Third year do.... 

Third 6 months do — 20 


15 

10 
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Uniform tvage scale adopted by the manufaeturing and operafiise potters of the 
United States ofAmerm, etc.— Continaed, 


C. C. Wake. 

HANDLING. 

Chambers $(1.08 1 Caps, tea, St. Denis and Baltimore, 

Chambers, ribbon and turned handle. . .06 j block handle |0.03f 

JIGG EKING. 

Bowls: 1 Cliamliers, open— Continued. 

408, 36s, iKJs, and JJ48 JO.OlH ^ |0- IIH 

16m .07 12« .001 

10B OO 

Os 13 

Chamber covers with knobs, complete, 
all sizes 16 

66 18 

46 .36 

Cups, tea, nnhandled, sponged, com- 

Chair pans: 

5-iuch 09 

B-lnch 10 

Much 12 

8dnch 13 

«-inch 16 

lO-lnch 30 

IMnch 34 

13-lnch 38 

Chambers, open; 

4h 17i 

Jars, flat tup; 

4, 1, 3, and 8 ounce 08} 

4 and 6 ounce 04 

8-ounce 041 

10-ounce 064 

13 and 16 ounce 05| 

82-ounce OOf 

Mugs, sponged, complete, 348. 308, and 36s . 10 

Nappies, plain, scalloped, fluted, beaded: 

31-10 .071 

11. 12... .16 

Same rule for clay and puRfrIng as api)li«a to granite. 

prtKBSING. 

Bakers: Dishes— Continued. 

2* and 3 inch $t).07 12-lnch $0.30 

4dnch 08 13 inch ^ 

6inch 09 U-lnch 35 

Mnoh 11 

8-inch 13 

0-lnoh U 

lO-lnch 16 

16 inch 33 

Ewers. 

93 60 

138 K 

Nappies, oval, same us above. 

Bedpans: 

No. 1 1 05 

No. 3 i 00 

Jugs: 

48 76 

68 65 

13s 45 

Cuspidors, tall: 

No. 3 1.00 

348 ^ 

aos 83 

No. 4 1 16 

Covered dishes: 

6-lnch 80 

Much 90 

8-lnch I.IW 

Mnoh 1.11 

868 29 

42s 28 

Sauce boats, cable 40 

Soaps: 

Oval, fast drainer 27 

Dishes: 

24 and 3 Inch 07 

4- lnch (18 

6-lnch 09 

6-lnch 10 

Mnch 11 

5- inch 13 

Mnoh 14 

10- lnch 16 

11- inch 18 

Hanging 45 

Spitting cups; 

Fast top 80 

Funnel ton 33 

Sugars, round: 

348 60 

86e 66 

Teapots: 

&8 90 

308 80 


Same clay conditlonH uh white craulte. 

White granite prices apply to all articles not onniDerated In this list. 


China. 


Coffee pots, all slaes 

Cups: 

Ordinary shapes 

Tulip 

A. D. coffees, special 

Jugs, whisky 

Hugs, all shapes 




Bowls- 

Oyster 

Punch— 

9- lnch.. 

10- inch. 
U'luch.. 


10.04 


10.04 
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Oviform teage leaU gifted bg the mmufacturii^ avd (gmraUve potter* of Ae 
' aiuUed States 0/ Ainertmf,€tc*--(^i^^ 

JTQOEKlMa— coutliinod. 


Bowls-Oontinned. i PUtetv-Continned, 


Punch—Contlimed. 

12*lnch |l).28 

18* inch 40 

15-lnch 40 

Cake covers' 

Made for turners 04 

To be sponged 08 

Comports, all uses, foot-thrown 10 

Cups, with ball turned USi to 04 

Fruits, plain 0^ 

Ice creams, plain 03* 

Ice tubs: 

8*-lnch, turned 40 

Oi-inch 45 

Flat, plain— continued. 

7*-lnch 

«-lnch - 

Flat, festixm— 

4-inch 

B-lnoh 

5*-lnch 

B-inch 

6*-inch 

7- lnch 

7*-lnch 

8- incb 

lO-inch, foot 50 

8-inch W 



5*-lnoh 

6-inoh 

6*-lnch 

4- inch 07 

5- inch 07 

6- inch 10 

7.inrh .10 

7*-lnch 

8-lnch 

Deep, festoon “ 

/ftnnh .. - 

8- inch.. 10 r>*-inch 

9- inch - 10 «-mcli 

Fluted, 5.inch 13 6i-ln(Ji 

Plates: 7-lnch 

Flat, plain— 7finch 

4- iiich 04 H-inch 

5- inch 04 Coupe, soup— 

6*-lnch 05 (finch 

6- inch 05 i-iuch 

64-iuch 08 Saucers, plain 

r-inch 06 

TiiRowiNO (net) 

Brush vases |().W . Match safes— Continued. 

Coffee mugs 09 i Flat-looted 

Coffee pots, Vienna: 1 French B— 

1.1 1 1b 

jis . 13 



Comports, feet; 

6-lnch 10 

61nch 10 

7 inch 10 

8-inch 12 

9 inch 12 

Creams. Vienna; 

Is 05 

2b 08 

.•fe 07 

ftlolasscH cans, barrel 

Mustard Iwirrel and cover 

Mustards; 

Vienna 

New York 

' Mugs; 

: 428 

I 36s 

IJOb 

a4fl 

Custards. 

Small 05 

Large 08 

« 

Single 05 

Match safes; 

Cornick- 

Is 00 

2b 09 

as 09 

Q.M.D cans 

Spittoons: 

Small 

Largo 

Bugoi's, round, covered, all sizes 

Whiskies: 

1-quart 

l-pint 

4-plnt 


Clay condltioiut to remain the same as heretofore. 
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TURNiNG-continued. 


Cnpsjcnsterd $0.0 

Cups; 

Te^ single-thick 04 

Coffee, angle- thick 044 

Tee, doable-thick 04* 

Coffee, double-thick 05 

A. D., thin 044 

Tulip- 

Tefts 044 

Coffees 05 

rcnps; 

Doable 10 

Single 00 I 

Ice tubs; 

Small $0.35 

Large 45 

Footed flo 

Jugs, whisky :W 

Match safes: 

No. 1 13 

No. 3 11 

No. 3 10 

Molasses cans 20 

Molasses cans, extra large 35 

Mugs, cable: 

4& 0l» 

368 09 

308 10 

24s 11 

(Testimony closed. ) 


I Mnstards: 

».<»..(» 

i, 0S-.0I) 

I Oysters; 

Oov j(u 

Plain 08 ^ 


Salads: 

B-incb 

6- lncli 

7- lnch 

8*lnch 

9 inch 

Spittoons; 

Low 

High 

Sugars, hotel: 

Complete 

Covers 

Sugars, round: 
428, complete.. 
868,comi)lete.. 
30fl, complete.. 
248, complete.. 
Covers— 

368. 

308 

248 


.13 

.14 

.16 

.18 

.30 


.17 

. 06 * 

.16 

.17 

.18 

.19 

.08* 

.09 

.09* 


Washington, D. C., March 13, 1001, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN A. CAMPBELL, 

General Managett Trenton Potteries Cmn 2 >any, 

The commission being in S(‘ssion, Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding, at 3.15 p. m. 
Mr. John A. Campbell, of Trenton, N. J., general manager of the Trenton Pot- 
teries Company, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clauke.) Please state your name, address, and business connec- 
tion.— A. John A. Campbell, Trenton, N. J. lam general manager of the Tren- 
ton Potteries Company. 

Mr. Clauke. Mr. Litchman will lead in the examination. 

(By Mr. Lituiiman.) You have a statement, have yon not, Mr. Campbell, 
that yon desire to present us a preliminary to the examination?— A. A very brief 
one, yes; tonching in a general way on a few points. It relates entirely to sanitary 
wares. 

0. Kindly read that. 

The witness read as follows: 

The manufacture of sanitary ware in the United States was first attempted in 
1873 by the firm of Millington, Astbury & Maddock, in Trenton, N. J. At that 
time all sanitary ware was imported from England and Scotland. So far as onr 
information goes this firm was the pioneer in the manufactnre of this grade of 
goods, and for a penod of 10 years progress was comparatively slow. 

Other manufacturers began to enter the field, and such has been the advance made 
within 15 years that at this writing all importations of sanitaryware have practi- 
cally ceasM, and we are beginning to export the American mannfactnred article 
in increasing quantities to all parts of the world. 

-There are two reasons for this rapid advance: 

First. The sanitary articles manufactured In the United States conform to the 
latest sanitary regnlatioua, and are far superior in design and utility to those pro- 
duced in any other country. Furthermore, improvements are constantly bdng 
made, and the industry is keeping pace with the general demand for the finest 
known sanitary appliances. 

Second. The vitnfied sanitary china and earthen ware as manufactured in the 
United States is the very best article of its kind in use— the vitrified china 
especially being nonabsorbant, durable, and made by the most skillful and rapid 
workmen known to the art. 
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Then ii » dMadto between whet tie known ee aanitery ertlclee, endt ei 
basins, dosets, cftc., iM what are known teohnioally to the trade as solid porodain 
goods, althongh we put them all together under the head of sanitary wares. 

BOLIB POBOBLAIN GOODS. 

Solid porcelain goods, or fireclay goods, as they are sometimes called, being 
made of fire-clay ware, with a white lining and glase, were inannfactared as far 
back as 1 880, bnt in comparatively small articles, such as sinks, wash trays, etc. The 
fiist attempt to successfully make bath tubs, which resulted in their g^eral man- 
ufacture, was made in 1898, and by that 1 do not mean a porcelain-lined bath tub, 
bnt a solid porcelain bath tub. This attempt was made by the Empire Pottery 
Company, in Teuton, N. J., one of the plants of the Trenton Potteries Company, 
and resulted in their building a plant for the purpose. 

At that time few solid i>orcelain baths were used in this country, owing to the 
gr^t cost, and these were all Imported. Bnt in less than 8 years we have not only 
gained onr own market, but are exporting these articles to Europe and Great 
Britain and other countries where this grade of goods is in demand. Several 
large plants now manufacturing these go^s are located in Trenton. 

The price has been reduced at least HO per cent, and now brings the cost within 
the reach of people of moderate incomes. 

'.'AUSKS LEADING TO PROGRESS. 

First. The protective tariff that made experiments possible. 

Second. Skill and progressive workmanship of employees. 

Third. Manufacturers who persevered during the experimental stages, often- 
times most unprofitable and discouraging. 

LOCATION. 

Five-sixths of the sanitary ware produced in this country is made in Trenton, 
N. J. Potteries are also located at Bordentown, N, J. : Camden, N. J. ; Wheeling, 
W. Va.; Kokomo, Ind.; and Tiffin. Ohio. 

OUTl’lIT. 

The ontimt varies considerably, Ijeing de])endent very largely upon the activity 
or dullness in the building trade. 

I'RODUOT. 

The product runs from two millions to two millions and a half. 

EMPLOYEES. 

The number of employees actuallv engaged in the manufacture of this grade 
of goods runs from 1,.500 to 1 ,800, fully 90 yet cent of the number being male. 

MATERIALS. 

The clay used in the manufacture of this grade of goods comes from Delaware, 
New Jersey, Florida, North Carolina, Missouri, and some is imported fromEngland. 

Fine clays are found in other States, bnt cost and transportation is too great to 
utilize the proiiuct. 

Feldspar is used as far north as Maine. 

CornM stone is imported. 

Flint from Maryland, Connecticut, and other States; also some imported from 
France. 

COAL. 

Both hard and soft coal are used. 

LABOR. 

Ijabor is ormnized, and manufacturers recognize their union, and freriueatly 
confer with their committee. Nonunion men are not barred. Few unskillea 
laborers are employed. 

The piecework price prevails almost exclusively, and the regular working Ust is 
adopM. 


376a— VOL 2 to 
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There baa been no strike since 1890. This strike was caused prlncipallv by the 
arbitrary action of the union in controlling the employment of all labor, and 
refusing to manufacturers the right to employ and discharge their own employees. 

The strike was in existence 0 months, with great result in loss to manofac- 
turers and employees alike. It was eventually settled by a joint committee of 
manufacturers and emplo 3 Te 8 . 

WA(*KS. 

Wages are generally paid weekly. There is no provision made for a sliding 
scale. 

There are no store orders, iwiyment being made in cash. 

Wages are uniform throughout the country. 

EMPIi< )YMENT. 

More men are employed now than at any previous time. At present there is a 
little surplus of labor. 

Very little improvement in machinery, except in that used in the preparation of 
materials. 

In 1898 and 1809 workmen were employed full time. In 1000 they were on three- 
quarter time. 

Apprentices serve for 5 years in order to obtain full .iourn(‘yman’s wages, 

Ten hours constitute a day’s work. 

There is no Sunday labor, except what is necessary in the firing of kil^ 
COOPEHATION. 

So far as known there is no practicJil method of cooperation employed in this 
industry. Several attempts have been made by a few workmen, but none have 
been successful Their sick insurance is provided by the employees in the various 
potteries. 

EMKJUATION AND KDIK'ATION. 

Very few skilled workmen now find their way to this country from th(^ old coun- 
try. The employees that iiml their way from the appreDtic(? bench are i)referred 
to any others that we can secure. 

Technical education is badly needed, and an eifort has been made within 3 years 
in Trenton to establish a school of this kind, with prospects of coming to a suc- 
cessful issue, 

(’ONVKT LABOR. 

We do not come in competition with this kind of labor. 

capital. 

Fifteen years ago the returns from this product were much larger than at the 

{ )re8ent time. The competition has gradually reduced the price. No unfavorable 
egislation has to bo noted. A few years ago natural gas caused the location of 
several industries in other States. 

CONSOLIDATION. 

In 1803 5 plants were consolidated by purchase, and the combination is run at 
the present time under the head of “ The Trenton Potteries Company. ” This con- 
solidation has had no appreciable effect on smaller concerns, a large number of 
them having been erected since that time. 

I'RODUCTIVE CAPACITY OP MODERN MACHINERY 

Very little machinery is used iu the manufacture of this grade of goods, most of 
the skilled lalior being done by hand work. 

There is a considerable overproduction at the present time. I f the plants worked 
full time they would produce nearly twice as many goods as would be wanted. 
Foreign markets are being sought by the larger concerns with considerable encour- 
agement. 

LEGISLATION. 

l^slation is necessary frr the guarding of the interests of all classes, but we 
believe that if any error is to be made it should be made on the side of too Uttle 
legislation rather than too much. 
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This tndnst^ at the present time wonld be benefited largely by large technical 
eohools established for the purpose of taming oat ski led employees. Nothing of 
this kind has been attempted by the Goverament, and we think that several 
schools of this kind, under the fostering care of the (iloverament, would be a fine 
investment for the employees engaged in the bnsiness. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Yon refer briefly there to this consolidation. We 
wonld like for you to be a little more speciPx and give us soulo knowledm of the 
amount of capital invested and the process of absorbing the couiiianies that go to 
make up the Trenton Potteries Company.— A. The couipany was organised under 
the laws of the State of New Jeisey in IHOo and by the purchase outright of 5 
plants that were at that time engaged in the manufacture of sanitary earthen- 
ware. Their capitalization was fixed at $:i.OO0,O(H). Since that time the ooinpauy 
has erected 1 additional plant to manufacture solid porcelain goods, such as bath 
tubs, to which I referred in my report. That has effected practically a new 
industry. 

Q. I believe your statement remarks that this represents live-sixths of the manu- 
facture of that class of goods in the United States?— A. Not t lie Trenton Potteries 
Company. Five-sixths of the sanitary pro<lnction of the country comes I rom Tren- 
ton. but there are a great many more engagedin that industry besides the Trentou 
Potteries Company. 

And this combination does not in any sense control even in that branch of 
the trade?— A. Tins combination jirobably roiiresents one- third of the total output. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauvi hau.) Do tbo American potteries altogether cover the home 
market?— A. So far as the sanitary ware is concerned, they entirely cover it at the 
present time; but as for the general ware, such as table ami toilet ware, I should 
say they supply close to two-thirds of the product of the country at the present 

. * rr 

(^. You said you had quite a strike that lasted some months in IHUO?— A. Yes. 

C^. And it was settled by a pint committee. --A. Yes. 

Do you settle all yoiir troubles, or have you a standing joint compaittee to 
settle your troubles?— A. The committees are appointed as troubles arise, as a 
general rule. 

Q. Are your committee's api>ointed by the companies and t hen by the shops, or 
through the organized union and the companies —A. In case of any difficulty 
arising in single potteries it is customary, as a general rule, for the employees of 
the pottery ti) notify the owners. If the trouble is of such a character that it 
can not be settled amicably by them, they throw it into their union and the manu- 
facturer refers it to the manufactui’er.H’ organcoitiou; a labor committee is then 
appointed, and both sides take hold of the problem and endeavor to adjust it by a 
series of compromises. 

Have you had any troubles at all since 18!)0 that you could not adjust in that 
way?— A. No; so far as sanitary ware is concerned we have had no strike. There 
was a strike in 1S93 caused by the passage of the Wilson bill, which affected the 
manufacture of table and toilet ware, and that was close 1 down some f> months; 
but it was eventually settled, if you will recall, by the interposition of Senator 
Smith of New Jersey and some others,, and was settled here at Washington by a 
sliding scale reduction of some 12 1 per cent. Since that time by the passage of the 
Dingley tariff hill the 12.\ percent was restored, and everything has been settled 
by committees on both sides. 

Q. In your trade is it possible to make a uniform scale for the same class of 
goods all over the United States?— A. Yes, to a hv. ge extent. There may be slight 
variations, but where there is a standard, any article that is of peculiar shape is 
judg^ by that standard and commands a little more .ncrease as the character of 
the work justifies. 

Q. As an (‘mployer, what is your opinion of that class of arbitration or con- 
ciliation?— A. 1 think it is about the best way to handle I he subject that I know of. 
Of course, it depends on whether you get reasonable men on your committees or 
not. There are hardheaded fellows on both sides, and if they come to the surface, 
of course, it is a little difficult sometimes to come to a conclusion; but 1 have served 
on a great many committees, and my impress’on is that that is the best way. 

Q. Among the manufacturers of the United States, between the East and the 
Wert, is there any cutting in prices?— A. Well, yes. 

Q. l8yourcomi)etitionsharp?— A. There always is more or less. Manufacturers 
try to maintain tne price for a standard make of goods, but they do not all make 
the same quality or the same character of goods; some are not quite as good as 
others, and naturally they can not get quite as much for tnem, and the competition 
is always keen. . . m.. • 

Q. Have you a common schedule of pnees for all manufacturers.''- A. There is 
a common list, and they are supposed to live up to it, but they do not always do so. 
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X Where is the infraction— in the discount?— A. Yes; generally the sliding 
de of discounts. 


Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have you embraced in this corporation ail the potteries 
that you desire to have come in, or do you wish to have all of them come in?— A. 
We are not reaching out for any more. The gentlemen who started in the com- 
bination ui*e not anxious to take in any more at the present time. 

Q. Can you say why? — A. 1 do not think they have accomplished what they 
expected to in the inception of the organization. 1 have only been there as gen- 
erw manager for about three years, but I do not think that they have accomplished 
all that they expected at that time. I have no doubt, however, that if they could 
buy out the others at a reasonable figure, they would be very glad to do so, bat 
they have not made any effort to do that. 

Q. Have they made an effort to get those?— A. They have made no effort; no. 

Q, Could your industry survive without a protective tariff?— A. I think the 
sanitary portion of it might; provided that Germany— which is paying attention 
to this grade of goods at the present time and will ultimately, no doubt, be a 
factor in the field— does not come into the production of this grade of goods too 
strongly. The Gormans are always the hardest com])etitors we have, b^ause they 
pay the least rate of wages. Outside of Germany I do not think we would have 
any fear. As a matter of fact, the progress of sanitary device in this country is 
far in excma of that of any other country, and unless they should manufacture 
the same kind and character of articles that are made m this country they could 
not be sold here at the present time. In other words, an English make of closet 
ware such as is made in England at the present time could not be marketed in 
this country; it is too far behind the age. 

Q, What proportion of the work done by American potteries would fail with- 
out a protective tariff?— A. Well, 1 should say three-quarters of it would. 

Q. Three-quarters of it?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr, Cla jike. ) Does the success of even your business, the sanitary, which 
has achieved such triumphs, depend somewhat upon the general prosperity of the 
country?— A. Oh, undoubtedly, it depends on the building in the country. If 
there is slack buildi^, such, for instance, as there was during 1900, we feel the 
effect immediately. The cost of building material was so high then that all build- 
ing operations were checked largely, with the natural result that our product in 
1900 was, I suppose, one-third less than what it was in 1800, for instance. I do not 
know, however, that that (;ould all be attributed to the falling off in buildintr, 
because 1899 was a speculative year, and jieople were buying very largely, and they 
may have overbougnt to some extent and carried the stock over. Bnt’there were 
a great many building operations held up in 1900 owing to the high prices of iron 
and steel and other things, and consequently our industry suffered a little on that 
account. 


Q. Does the tariff in any way stand in the way of the success of your industry 
in this country or in the way of your exporting to other countries?— A. I sho^d 
say not at the present time; no. 

O. Have you any desire to have the tariff changed or revised?— A. We are per- 
fectly satisfied with it as it is at tho present time provided it is properly collected. 

Q. What is the effect upon industry, according to your observation in the past, 
of a general revision of the tariff by Congress?— A. The general effect has always 
been very bad. It has had a very bad effect on our industry. It has prostrat^ it 
nearly every time tho attempt has been made, because the reduction has been so 
radical. 


Q. Is it your opinion, then, that tho. demand should be (luite general before a 
general revision is undertaken?— A. I should say so; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Faiu^uhar.) To what countries do vou export sanitarygoods? — ^A, 
Up to the present time to Germany, to Russia, and some to France. We have not 
exported any to speak of to England. The sanitary appliances of the English are 
very different from ours, and their requirements are radically different. For 
instance, 1 mean, here you are not restricted very much as to tiie amount of water 
yon use to flush a closet. There they restrict you to 2 gallons. There are very 
few closets that we think can be properly flushed with 2 gallons. The very fin^ 
product we have, which we call the siphon jet closet, can not be used with any- 
thiagat all less than 0 gallons; and conseiiuently we have made no attempt to pat 
that class of g(^s into England, becaose they are pretty hard people to move to 
make a change in their appliances. Bat we have pat more or less porcelain bath 
tabs there; oar grade is somewhat different from theirs, and people ^ve bought 
them on that aoconnt. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) When you speak of a porcelain bath tnb yon do not 
mean a metal tab with a porcelain lining?— A. No; 1 mean the solid porcelain tab. 
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Q. (By Mr. Fabqtthar.) I9 it a fact that the American closet outfit is twice as 
’ in e\ 


good 

good. 


1 every comparable way as any foreign ontfit?—A. I should say twice as 


{. Is that what gives yon the market?— A. Yes. 

J. Do yon get a good price? Do yon get a fair price for yonr goods?— A, We 
get a fair price for onr goods. 

Q. Do you usnally get all yon ask?— A. I could not ^ that, t)ecan8e if the pot- 
teries run full time we are liable to overproduce. We generally get what we 
want in a fair year, but we have, as a rule, only one good year out of four. The 
balance of the time the market drags. But we have lately gone in to exploit 
the foreign trade. We find we are in position to handle a good deal of it sat- 
isfactorily, and as soon as we have had a little more experieni*e I think we will be 
able to export very freely. We have had a great many dealers from the other 
dde over here, and* they all tell us that the wares we are producing are far supe- 
rior to anything they have seen. 

Q. {By Mr. Kennedy.) Have any marked economies lieen effected by this com- 
bination of yours by which production is cheapened?— A. To some extent; not by 
any means what I should 3 udge they anticipated in the inception of it. 

Q. Has the result been appreciable in the way of reducing the cost to the con- 
sumer?— A. Well, yes. I do not think that you could lay it to that consolidation 
altogether, although 1 presume it had something to do with it. because we started 
other people into the business right away. The cost in the last 10 years has been 
reduce 50 per cent. 

Q. Fifty per cent?— A. Yes. 

Q. And not very much of it is the result of this combination?— A. Not to a large 
extent; the result of the competition and increased knowledge— ability to tom out 
the goodis cheaper— not so much lo-^s in the injury coming through. In the early 
stages of it they did not know how to manufacture the goods, and the losses were 
very heavy in bringing them through. That has been very materially overcome 
at thepresent time. 

Q. What was the object of it at the time the combination was made-greater 
profits or cheaper goods to the public?— A. They found profit in the business at 
the time, and they supiKised by consolidation they could avail themselves of those 
profits and even increase them. I presume that was the object in the formation 
of the combination. They thought they could economize by the consolidation of 
these concerns and increase the profits; but at the time they consolidated the top 
price in everything was being realized, and it began to drop down from that time. 

Q. What is your belief as to the results that would follow a complete consoli- 
dation of the pottery industries ot this country, or jiractically a complete consoli- 
dation?— A. I should say that would depend entirely on what basis they consol- 
idated upon. If they consolidated upon a purely business basis as to the actual 
worth of the plants that were brought into the consolidation, they would be a very 
powerful factor in curtailing comiietition and m cutting others out of the field 
and reducing cost to consumer; but if they wore consolidated upon the modern 
method of consolidation, I do not think they would hinder anybody from going 


into the business. . 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Were the economies that came to you in taking over 
these industries mainly in dispensing with foremen, superintendents, and suaried 
officers in the counting rooms, etc. ?— A. I could not speak from experience, because 
I was not on the ground at the time of the consolidation. I presume their general 
idea was that they could dispense with additional help. As a matter of fact, under 
practical operation, there are very fevr people about a plant that yon can dispense 
with and turn out a first-class article of goods. 

Q, And as you control only one thii*d of the output you could not make a 
m^opoly by another combination, even?— A. No; we could not. There is some 
advantasra in the greater stock you carry in four or five plants, which wouM enable 
you, in case of a rush in the market, to fill your orders more expeditiously than 
other wise. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Is there a large manufacture of iron bath tubs with vitri- 
fied lining in this country that compete with your solid-iiorcelain goods?— A. I do 
not think they compete with this class of goods. The solid tubs are much more 
expensive than the enameled iron, and we do not find that they hinder the sale of 
the solid porcelain tub when one wants it. Originally a solid porcelain tub ran 
up into several hundred dollars’ cost to consumers; at the present time they get 
th^ for probably wiUiin 40 or 50 per cent of the cost of the enameled iron ones. 

Q, (By Mr. Litohman.) You mean within 40 or 60 per oent advance of the cost 
of we enameled tab?— A* Tee* 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) In what form flof« feldspar come to your works?— A. It 
comes ground and prepared for use. 

O. Is that the case, also, with Cornish stone?— A. Yes. 

(J, And with flint?— A. Yes. We, of course, put this clay and flint and feldspar 
through a process of our own, in addition to the -grinding process, when we mix 
the innedients to make our bodies. 

Q. Have you been connected with any other department of pottery manufacture 
except sanitary goods?— A. Yes. 1 might say that one of our plants runs on din- 
ner and toilet ware, and I was lormerly associated with Mr. Bureess at the Inter- 
national Pottery. 

Q. Do you know of any reason why American manufacturers can not produce 
as fine an article of table china as is made in Limoges, for instance?— A. No. I am 
free to say I think they are producing it at the present time. 1 might say in that 
connection that just before I came here I had occasion to go to the Ceramic Art 
Company to secure something for my own personal use. That is the company 
which has been i eferred to by Mr. Burgess in his testimony as being producers of 
a very high grade of goods. They showed me some china that they were pi educ- 
ing, an<l have been for some months past, which I consider about as tine an article 
as can be made. I took up a small piece of it, [ could handle it easily, to bring 
it down witli me. 1 thought possibly you might want to see it. I thought it might 
be of interest; and if you gentlemen would only step over to our place we can 
show a good deal of that. | Here the witness 8ubmitte4 the article referred to for 
inspection by the commissioners. | 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How long has that company lieen producing that grade 
of goods?— A. That company has been producing it. 1 should ludge. for a period 
of at least 6 years, a grade of china called Belleek, which is not as white as the ordi- 
nary china. [ t is a special grade of itself, and is used largely for ornament. They 
are n«)w branching ont into dinner ware. 

Q. That is a very tine and delicate ware, is it not? —A. Yes. 

9. Do you know of any other place in the world where it is produced?— A. It 
originally came from Ireland, although the American article is somewhat different 
from the Irish. It is an improvement to some exrent- not quite so fragile. 

Q. Has a good deal more attention been given, since the formation of this 
Ceramic Art Company, to designs and decoration than formerly?— A. Naturally, 
because they cater to the same high da s of trade, and they do not aim to dupli- 
cate very largely the articles they turn out. 

Q. Is there any troubleexi»erienced nowadays by the potters in making a glaze?— 
A. 1 think they have passed that experimental stage. So far as my judgment 
goes, that is now one of the least of their troubles. 

In this connection, I may say the Muddock Pottery Company at Trenton are 
producing a very tine grade of china. Their kilns are built upon the French prin- 
ciple. They are producing ware that is holding its own with the best in France*, 
and they have been turning that out for some little time. 

S , Do those manufacturers of very tine goods find a prejudice on the part of 
ers against taking that class of American goods?~A. I should think to some 
extent that might be true of the very fine art goods. I think the Ceramic Art 
Com^ny has had a hard row to hoe, simply from the fact the very wealthy peo- 
ple that are expected to buy these goods naturally have a prejudice in favor of 
something that is foreign. But I think we are overcoming that. A great deal of 
the feeling is dying out. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., March TS , iDOi , 

TESTIMOITY OF MR, ALFRED WILLSON LAWSHE, 

Secretary and Treatmrcr^ Trent Tile Cimjxtny, 

The commission being in session, Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding, Mr. Alfred 
Willson Lawshe apfieared as a witness at 3. 4^:1 p. m., and, being first duly sworn, 
testitied as follows: 

Q. ( By Mr. Clarke. ) Please give your name and post-office address. —A. Alfred 
Willson Lawshe, Trenton, N. J. 

Q. What ia your connection with the pottery business? — A. I am secretary and 
tre^urer of the Trent Tile Company. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Could you give, for the information of the commissii n, 
a genend statement of the rise and progress of the industry?— A. Yes. The tile 
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bnsinesfl is the youngest of any of the clay industriee in the United Stiiteg. ^ac- 
tioaJly it is only ‘JO years old. In 1870, when we had the Philadelphia exposition, 
the tile trade of the United States was thought so little of that Minton Hollins, 
England, only made a very limited display. After 1870 the Harrison family started 
tile works at Indianapolis, and one or two capitalists in New York started one at 
Zanesville, Ohio, but only to make the m dinary floor tiles out ol red and yellow 
clay, such as you see in vestilmles. A gentleman by the name ot Lowe conceived 
the idea that he could make a better tile than nnyliody, and he built tile works at 
Chelsea, Mass. ^ , 

The t>eople who had located at Indiauajiolis and Zane.sville could find no mar- 
kets for the goods, because every avenue was closed to thoin. The only tile being 
nsedinthis country were the Minton & Hollins, and their agents at Nt w York 
and Philadelphia controlled the market and all the tile setters. As a result, when- 
ever the Indianapolis and Zanesville iieople had a floor to lay they had to find a 
brick mason or anybody they could get to lay it. , . 

In 1880 there was an exposition held at Crewe, England, at which tiles \yere an 
especial feature. Mr. Lowe hastily gathered together some samples from his sh)ck 
and took them to that exposition. He was awarded the gold medal ovtT the Eng- 
lish and Continental manufacturers. That incident gave an i miK>tua m this coun- 
try to the tile business. Architects throughout the country began to think 
American products were lietter than the foreign products, and the two importing 
houses in New York and Philadelphia commenced to duplicate Mr. Lowe's goods. 

Then there followed the erection of the Trent tile plant at Trenton. ^\Hlen we 
commenced to do business we were suddenly met by the importers decreasing their 
price. About this time 1 received a letter from a gentleman by the name of Shaw, 
who was in the tile business at Bo.ston, making of mo the iinimry why it was that 
he had to pay 45 per cent duty in Boston, while New York and Jdiiladelphia 
importers paid 20 per cent. If importers located in Philadelphia and New York 
could bring their goods in at 20 per cent it would soon drive us out of husmess. 

I called Secretary Mannings attention to the matter. He appointed Colonel 



Q ihe difference was between the two api)rai8ers?“-A. N es: one called it earth- 
enware and the other called it fire brick. The parties in New York appea od Irmn 
the decision, and we carried it down and argued it lielore Secretary r airchild. He 
upheld the decision of Colonel Ayer. From that time on the industry steadily 
grew until now we have 18 factories. They are located in Kontneky, Indiana, 
Ohio,’ Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and MassachnsettB. Possibly there are three or 

four million dollars invested in the business. * i V u 

Q 1)0 you know how many jieople there are employed^— A. I should say 2,o00 
people. The factory that I am the head of employ s 285. , u 1 1 

0 Mostly men?- A. About 70 per cent of them are women and children, the 
chUdren coming under the New Jersey law, which will not permit a factory 

employee to be under 15 years of age. 

When we first started in the business about the only tile we sold was called 
“embofised tile." It is a modeled tile with a figure laised on it. Mr. Lowe was 
fortunate enough to get probably the finest designer and modeler in this country. 
We could not find anv man his etiual, so we were forced to go to England to get 
one. We brought hini over here, and in a little while- in the course ot four or 
five years— the embosst d tile ;whi( h is a tile as I said before, with a model sur- 
face and covered with a colored glaze, which coloreil glaze is manufactured by 
staining with the different oxides of the different minerals, cobalt, manganese, 
uranium, and iron, and so on) began to lose favor with architect and we started 
to manufacture plain enameled tile-a plain-surfoeed tile with a color glaze 

Then there came a demand for sanitary goods for wall tiling, corridors and lav- 
atories being tiled with white wall tile. Then the sanitary people and architects 
demanded another tile, a nonabsorhent tile for flcxjrs. Then they made another 
demand upon us to manufacture what is called ceramics-white, or made with 
colored bodies, which we ohuined from colored clays or manufactured by staining 

with the different oxides. ^ ^ 

1 think I am safe in saying the American manufacfnrers sell to-day per cent 

of all the tile sold in the Uniteil States. • ..u t- x c. . 

Now that is a brief history of the tile industry in the United States. 

Q. Where are the floor tiles made chiefly?— A. At Anderson, Ind. : Indianapolis, 
Z^ville. Pittsburg, and Trenton. 

Q. Are they as fine and durable as any foreign-made tiles.-'— A. We think they 
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are better. As an illustration, 1 will say we bare an Australian agent who has 
just through all the factories of England and continental Europe, and he 
regards the American product as far snperior to any he saw abroad. 

Q. These are all what is known as encaustic tile?~A. The encaustic tile is a 
tile made with two or three colors inlaid in a body. That is the common, ordinary 
encaustic tile. People ordinarily call all colored tile encaustic tile, but encaus- 
tic tile is inlaid with one or two colors. You will probably see them with three 
or four colors in the same tile. Take the capitol door— that is an encaustic tile. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Where was that manufactured?— A. By Minton & Hol- 
lins, Stoke on Trent, England. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How long has it taken to develop the industry in this 
country to the point that you now state it has arrived at?— A. About 20 years. 

Q. Before that time all the tile was imported?— A. Every foot; 90 percent of it 
is now produced here. 1 think the last Treasury report showed $108,000 worth 
import^. 

Q. As a matter of comparison, do you recall the figures of imports for 20 years 
ago?— A. No, I do not; but I should say not much more than that, because there 
were very few tile used in this country. In some cities the sanitary laws require 
that it lie used. Take New York: every bathroom and vestibule must be floored 
and wainscoted with some sanitary material— either slate, marble, or tile. That 
is their sanitary code. 

Q. (By Mr, Clarke.) How does this white tile compare in price with white 
marble?— A. About the same. However, a sanitary architect would not put a 
piece of white marble in a water-closet because it is an absorbent. He probably 
would go to black slate. We have to make a fine vitrified tile absolutely non- 
absorbent. One of the tests is that it must be put in a bottle of red ink and when 
dry wash oflP easily with the hand. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) There are some white marbles that have that quality, 
are there not?— A. I do not know of any; there may be. If there are, they are 
so high priced that the price would preclude their use. Most any white marble 
would stain in that locality, you know. 

<^. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is it not true that the Government is largely using 
marble?— A. Altogether. That is one of our great grievances, that the Govern- 
ment uses marble in exclusion, almost altogether, of tile. I do not know of a Gov- 
ernment building in the United States where there is any tiling outside of the 
Capitol, and that was put down so long ago it is almost forgotten. Take the Con- 
gressional Library, there is not a foot of tile in it. England tiles all of her Gov- 
ernment buildings. Take for instance her Government buildings at Newcastle, 
New South Wales. We can not get the Government architect to look at us. 

Q. Do you export any material portion of your product?— A. We did not until 
this year; we have a fair export trade with Australia, and rather a nice trade 
with Holland. 

O. With what country were you brought in competition?— A. England. 

Q. And you are able to export and take the market in competition with her in 
Australia and Holland?— A. Yes. 

( By Mr. Farquh ar, ) Is this artificial marble coming into general use now?— 
A. No; not that I know of. 

Q. It has an equally good face, has it not?— A. I do not know of any hard mar- 
ble that is artificial that is being used. I do not think that any artificial marble 
will stand the abrasion that a tile will. They make and nut down what is called 
terraccia floor— that is, broken marble and cement, and then rub it down until it 
gets a Mrfect Mlish and dead level. 

Q; (By Mr. LITCHMAN.) Have you any means of giving a comparison of the 
wages paid in the production of Ble in this country with those made in foreign 
countries?— A. No; I have not. I can tell you what the wage in our factory is. 
We employ alxmt 285 people. Seventy 'per cent, I should say, are boys and girls 
of about 15 years of age tm, and my average pay roll is about $1,950 per week. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Will you briefly describe the process of production?— A. 
In our white body, the same material is used as the ordinary pottery and china- 
ware clay, feldspar, flint, the same as they use. We work it up until it reaches 
the consiBtency of cream. We take the water out through a press and dry it 
until we get it back almost bone dry. Then we grind it until we get it in the 
form of flour. All tile are made with pressure by a press. Some use a power 
press, but in our factory we use the screw press— that is, a plunger operate and 
run up and down by a screw. That plunger goes down into a square or oblong 
box, the shape we desire to make the nle. In that box is sifted the flour. If it u 
to be an embossed tile, there is a metal dye which drops down and the dust is 
thrown over on it. The screw goes down. Then the screw runs up, and the 
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nplift prunes the tile up aod out; and you have a square tile, embossed or plain) 
as you desire. 

Q. fBy Mr. Tompkins.) It then goes through the same as pottery?— A. Then it 
ttOBB through the same process of manufacture as pottery. It goM through one 
Kiln and is bisque-fired and then another kiln and is gloes-flm. Now. if wo 
make broken ceramic, it is made in strips the same as we make tile. It is about 
8 inches long and a half inch wide and thn^e-eighths of an inch thick. That is 
fired once, and it is then broken up in pieces to form a scroll, or fiower, or fleur 
de lis, and pasted on paper by children. The paper has traced on it the design we 
want to make, or the flower. The children piiste these pieces of broken cmored 
clays on the design. When it is dry it is turned over to the tile setter, and he 
turns it upside down in cement, rubs it into place, and when it sets a little while 
he pulls the paper off and the floor remains. It is afterwards rubbed with cement 
ana brought to a level. 

Q, (By Mr. Litchman.) Is the process of your manufacture at Trenton the 
same as that at Anderson, Ind.?— A. It is the same: 1 think the only difference is 
in the kilns. Where they make the glazed goods they use a round kiln; we use the 
muflle kiln — a long kiln like a big Iwx— 12 feet long. 5 feet wide, and 5 feet high. 
We prefer that to the round kiln because we think the loss in manufacture is less 
^th ours than with the round kiln. That is simply a difference of opinion be- 
tween manufacturers. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How are your goods marketed?— A. Through dealers. 

Q. Commission houses' —A. No: we sell directly to what is known as mantel 
and tile houses. We sell fireplace fixtures like grates and wood mantels. They 
take contracts on buildings and set the tile: they are the people who employ the 
tile setter. We do not have anything to do with that part of the business. 

Q. Do you find your foreign market in the same way?— A. We sell abroad 
through an agent; he gets the order and sends it to us and we till it. 

Q. Do you send agents or employ persons who are there?— A. People come here 
and seek the agency for export. . , 

Q. Do you feel there is considerable opportunity to increase your exportation?— 
A. We think so; we only hear good reports from everything we send abroad. 

Q. Do yon sell abroad for any lower price than you sell for in this country?— 
A. No; in fact I get more in Australia than at home. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) What is the effect on the health of the employees hand- 
ling this powder that yon make into the tiles? — A. I have never heard of any bad 
effects; we have people in our employ that started iii with us in 1S82, Tile man- 
ufacturers have never had any difiitmlty whatever with their labor from the 
beginning of the industry: they have never had a strike. I think we do not hay® 
labor in any part of onr factory that belongs to a union. We advised them all to 

leave their unions. . , . „ . , i « 

Q, (By Mr. Kennedy.) You say you advised them all to leave their unions?— 

*^*Q, Why did yon do that?— A. Well, unions always create dissension; you wn 
not get two workmen that work alike, and one man is jealons of another. One 
man makes more than another, making piecework, and he soon commences to 

breed discontent, and you have trouble throughout the factory. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Q. Do you not believe their aims are generally in the interests of the best good 
of the persons employed in the industry?- A. No; I have never thought so, be- 
cause all the labor unions I have come in contact with are founded upon the poor 
workman and not upon the good one. As it is now in our factory, 1 am enablw 
to pay a good workman for his labor, and every man strives to be a good work- 
man. - . 

S . Are you not able also to be absolute dictator as to the rate of wages, hoorS) 
all conditions under which the men work, and is it not also a fact that the 
men have less to say about their wages than if they had a union?— A. That might 
be the case where the employer was inclined to be unfair: but as far as we are 
concerned we have always met our employees as one fair man would meet anothw. 
If we were inclined to make them work excessive time we would be restrained by 
the laws of the State of New Jersey, which fix the time for work at 54 hours per 
week. * 

Q But organized labor usually aspires to work fewer hours than that, does it 
not?— A. Yes; but I suppose as a rule the majority of our men do not work 64 
hours a week. They are, as a rule, pieceworkers, We go to work at 7 o'clo<* in 
the morning, quit at 12, go to work at a quarter of 1, and quit work at a quarter 

of 6, and shut down every Saturday at 3 o’clock. ^ . 

Q You admit that an employer who is unfair and is Inclmed to be gnnaing ana 
to get the very last iiossible thing out of a man has a greater opportunity to do so 
wlm the labor is not organized'?— A. Undoubtedly. 
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Q. Yon thint nnions aro just as donirable and necessary amongst worldngmen 
as combinations amon^jempIoyersP'-A. Yes 

Are you opposed to capitalistic combinations?— A. No; I think our industry 
would be a great deal better olf if we were all in one consolidation. As it is now, 
this country with 70,000,(K)0 people used 10.000.000 feet of tile last year, where 
Belgium, much smaller, used 30,000.000 feet Now, if we were all in one large cor- 
poration we could establish throughout the United States offices that would bring 
our product right in direct contact with the consumer. As it is. we can not afford 
to do this individually. We are wholly in the hands of the dealer. 

Q. To-day it is desirable to have comDinations in your industry for that purpose, 
then?— A. 1 think so. 

Q. And to maintain prices?— A. No; I do not think it would increase prices. 

Q. I say to maintain prices?— A. No. 

Q. To maintain assured profit8?~A. Well, we could not sell the tile any lower 
than we are selling it tor to-day, and there is no incentive or desire on the part of 
any manufacturer to increase the price. His desire is to increase the output and 
get a larger market. 

Q. Can you say anything about the comparative efficiency of American and 
foreign workingmen in this industry? ~A. No; I have no knowledge whatever of 
what the foreigner does. All I know is hearsay, but I b.'lieve the American work- 
man produces more goods jier day as a pieceworker than the English workman 
does. 

Q. How about time work?— A. I can not tell you much about that; I do not 
know anything about what the Englishman does. I say Englishman because 
England is the main competitor we have. That is the great source of tile. 

(By Mr. Litchman.) Have you among your workmen many who have 
recently come from England- within 5 or (> years"— A. No. 

U. Most of your help has grown up right there?— A. Giown up with us. 

Q. Then you have nothing from your own personal experien(;e liy which to 
judge of the comparaiivo power?— A. Only in the early stages of the industry. 
Then 1 know we had several English workmen, but they did not have the pace 
that the American workman has. 

Q. Is it true of your workmen, as was stated by Mr. Burgess, that they occupy 
tenements of their own volition— 1 mean by that, tliatyou have no tenen.ents con- 
nected with the factory?— A. We have none whatever. 

Q, They get their own home.s the same as all the working men and women of 
Trenton?— A. Just the same. 

Q. How far, so far as your observation goes, are they patrons of the building 
and loan associations?— A. I do not think I have a man in my employ who is con- 
nected with the building associations. Trenton has liad some disastrous expe- 
riences in that line. 

Q. That is true of the 2 companies that failed: but the disposition of the peo- 
ple is to avail themselves of that means of saving?— A. We have iiuite a number of 
our workmen who have nice deposits in our savings institutions, but 1 do not think 
they have any interest in any building and loan associations. They are very apt 
to put their money in the savings banks. 

Q. Since the failure of the Mercer and Trenton societies they have quit?— A. 
Yes. 

And their (quitting is due to that failure, or rather to the conduct of an officer 
of the loan assoc-iations?— A. I think so. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What fuel is used in the potteries in Trenton?— A. We 
use anthracite coal on one side of the factory and soft coal on the other; anthra- 
cite to fire the biscuit kilns and soft coal to fire the gloss kilns. 

Q. Have you always been able to get an adequate supply and at prices which 
are satisfa itory?— A. Up until within the last 4 or o months, when the strike 
occurred in the Georges Creek region, and later when we had the strike in the 
anthracite region. Then we had to get it where we could and at what price we 
could get ii for. 

Q. How are your materials brought to yon and how are your goods shipped— 
mostly by rail?— A. By rail. 

Q. Are the railroad rates and classifications satisfactory to you?— A. Yes. We 
grumble a little about the excessive freight rates w-e have to pay to points like 
Omaha. We can not understand why we can ship our goods to Sydney and New 
South Wales at a less rate than to Omaha. We ship goods at 50 cents a hundred 
to Sydney, and to Omaha for 57 cents a hundred. 

(J. How are the goods for Sydney carried?— A. By the White Star Line to Liv- 
erpool. There transferred, and from there through the Red Sea to Australia. 
That is done at 50 cents a hundred. 
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Q. Do you know whether they are carried from Liverpcx)! to Sydney by eteam 
veasels?— A. Yes; through the connectiona of the White Sfcir L no. Of t ourse, 
they go from Trenton over the Pennsylvania Railroad to New York. Tliey would 
ttJre the same course that a shipment from Trenton to Galveston would take~|go 
by rail to Jersey City and there take the Mallory Line to Galvt stoii. Our freight 
rate into Galveston is cents a hundred, while to Sydney it is uU cents. 

Q. How do you yourself account lor the difference? —A.* 1 can not ammnt for it. 

Q. You have made no complaint to the American steamer or railroad linesV—A. 
Yes; 1 have made a complaint to the Morgan Line and to the Sunset Route, but 
my complaint availed nothing. 

Q. Did you ever show to them the difference lietween their rates —A. 1 showed 
it to their route agent. He is in our factory possibly once a week, and 1 c.ill his 
attention to it. hut it does not avail us anything. 1 am not so much interested In 
that (luestion, because the manulacturers of tile have an association by which we 
. agree to equalize freight rates; so, ns long as the etiualization docs ui»t come off 
my end of the stick, I do not bother with it. 

Q. Let ns know something more alxmt that agreement to eiiualizc the freight 
rates.— A. Take the Zanesville factory. Their r.»te into Ga.veston is 4*^ cents a 
hundred as against onr rate of cents. They pay to the buyer the difference 
lietween 4;-l and 48. The fndght r.ite from one factory is not U> be anv mori' than 
it is from any other. If 1 ship into Chi(!ago. my I'reiglit rate is io i-ents a hundred 
from Trenton to Chicago. From Anderson into Chicago, we will say. it is 18 
cents. 1 have got to give the dealer the difference liel ween 18 cents and lb cents. 

Q. This transaction is made and completed with eacli dealer?— A. Yes; with 


each dealer. r . . ^ 

Q. There is no clearing house of the manufacturers?— A. No; it is .pist an agree 
ment between the manufacturers to put the commodity on the same basis. 

Do yon know of any other manulacturers in this country— that is, inaimfHC' 
turers of any other line ot goods— which have a similar agreement?— A. I think 
quite a numW of them have. ^ 

Q. How long has this agreement been in effect m the tile industry?— A. Two or 
3 years. „ . , 

Q. Does it work to your satisfaction?— A. Entirely so. 

Q. Do you know of any com] dam ts on the part of other manulacturers?— A. 

None whatever. , . , x • n * 

Q. Does it enable each manu actnrer. wherever located, to compete in all parts 
of the country?— A. In all parts of tlte country the market is open to him. Cf 
course, an Eastern manuiactnrer would not drum Western points very hard, nor 
would a Western mannfiv.turer drum the East veiy hard. Jf he shoiild make his 
goods all f. 0 b. the tactory, then tin' Eastern man would never .'^(•11 in the West. 
We were practically precluded fioin the Southern territory for 2 or 3 years on 
account of the excessive difference between onr ireight rate and the Western 
freight rate. We had to abandon it: we could not afford to equal] /.e it. 

Q. Does tiiis agreement between the manufacturers cover anything but freight 

rates?- A. That is all; nothing blit freight rHte.s. , . , . 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman. ) What advantage does the use of natural gas give to 
your competitors in the West?— A. They claim it is a cheaper fuel, . * 

O Is that equalized, so far as the Eastern market is concerned, by the rate of 
tr^sportation.^-A. 1 think it would be. Their cheap fuel wonld enable them to 
eqnalize their freight rate better than for us to equalize with jtlie Chicago rate. 
It 18 a (inestion, though. Take the United States Encaustic Tile (ximpany. at 
Indianapolis, the old Harrison plant. I have their own statement that their origi- 
nal gas plant cost them $110,000. They piped the gas 20 miles, and thev have had 
that now for probably 8 or 0 years, and they have had to 8])end posfflbly 81 M ot 
$2,000 a year to sink new wells. Now, the interest on the original $00,000 and the 

additionalcostof sinking wells begins to make quite a fuel bill. , , . . _ 

Q. What proportion oi the cost of your finished i>roduct is for larior.*'— A. Sev- 

^y^r!^ Clarke.) That is, 70 per cent after the raw material has been pre- 
pared and delivered at your door?-A. Yes. 0 A 

Q Labor enters into the preparation of that largely, I suppose?— A. Yes. 

Q Do you know what proportion of that cost is labor?— A. No: 1 do not 
3 ’ (By Mr. Litcuman.) What would be the effect of a reduction in the tariff 
on your good8?-A. It would hurt us, because we are selling tile to-day in Chicaw, 
wii the freight paid, for no more money than they are selling at Liverpool ready 


forth^ete^er. export all the kinds of tile vou produce? -A. No. 

Q. It is only a limited quantity of a special kind of tile that you export?— A. Yes. 
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Q. And on that the tariff is not so much of a factor as the other kinds you pro- 
duce; is that true?-'A. No; the reduction of the tariff would affect us all along 
the line. 

Q. You spoke of being able to export a portion of your goods to Holland and to 
Aiiatralia, even in competition with England. Is that a special grade of goods?— 
A. That is a special grade of goods. We get the business largely from the nice 
things and details we make, which the English and foreign manufacturers do not 
make at all. When they come to make the little details that the architects ask us 
to make, then they will injure us in Australia and in Europe. There are many 
things in the tile line that England does not think of. 

Q. Do you at Trenton make ornamental tiles as they do at Anderson?— A. ( ), yes. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Trenton, N. J., May 20, 190U 

TESTIH0K7 OF MB. WILLIAM CLAYTON, 

Rejirettentativr Jigyernwn and Dishinakers* Union, Trenton, N, J. 

The s^ial subcommission of the Industrial Commission met in the a.s8embly 
room or the statehouse at 2.8o p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. 
William Clayton, potter, appeare<l as a witness and, being duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your full name and post-office addre.ss to the 
stenographer.— A. William Clayton; No. 84 Anderson street, Trenton. 

Q. Proceed in your own way.— A. I have written down something here which I 
prefer to submit, after wli ch, if the committee desire, they can (luestion me on 
the points raised, and 1 Will be glad to answer, so far as I am able. (Reading.) 

It gives us very much ))leasure to come before you to-day rej^resenting, as we do, 
the Jiggermen and Diahm.ikers* Union of this city, which is a very important 
branch of pottery operatives and an important factor in the production of crock- 
ery ware. More than 70 per cent of the operatives and their helpers who produce 
general earthenware are members of this branch, and fully 80 per cent of the total 
output of a general- ware pottery is produced by this br.inch of operatives. 

Our labor organization represents about eight-tenths of the jiggermen and dish- 
makers of this city, and other branches of this industry are becoming affiliated 
with us. .lust as soon as they understand our policy and line of action they desire 
to cooperate with us in our work, so that while the above figures represent our 
own individual branch, yet we may be said to represent a much larger ratio of 
pottery operatives. 

Our concern in coming before you to-day is not to recommend drastic measures 
to be employed against capital or to air some grievance we may have against our 
employers. Our purpose is much higher and nobler than this; a purpose that is 
broader than the confines of narrow prejudice and infinitely higher than low and 
sordid selfishness. We desire to go on record as a body of union laborers, desir- 
ous of cooperating with capital (our employers) for the betterment, the building 
up, the development of the industry in which we labor and from which we derive 
that on whioh we depend for the sustenance of ourselves and our families. 

This industry of ours is of prehistoric origin, although comparatively little was 
known of it in this country until very recent times. It stands out in history 
unique in its character, and its history is in a very great measure the history of 
the growth and development of the race. 

In none of the mechanical arts do we find more scope for beauty in form and 
outline or a wider field for the deversified expression of artistic thought and 
conception. 

It is an industry in which art in its highest form may have full sway, and science 
inlts most searching investigations may find much profitable work. 

Here they meet like twin sisters, beautifying and adorning each other, and giv- 
ing out articles of use and beauty, and finding employment for thousands of ^ple. 

In furthering the development of this industry we desire that the conditions 
whioh are unfavorable to that end be amended or, if possible, be removed. 

In the first place, the Government may help very considerably in its fostering 
care by appointing men trained in the pottery business to investigate the various 
sections of the country where materials suitable to the pottery Ridustrv may be 
found. By this means the finest and most reliable graaes would be discovered 
and reporM upon. While we already have discovers some very excellent mate- 
rials, yet for certain purposes we have to apply to England for certain grades of 
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days which ars very necessary to the production of our groods; and if England 
dioold feel herself called upon to place an export duty on her clayst as she has 
done already on the exports of her coal, the cost of production of some of our 
grades of goods would bo very materially increased: and if the American manu- 
facturer is compelled by forei^ competition to sell at present rates, labor would, 
in all probability, be caUed upon to suffer a reduction in wages commensurate with 
the increased price of the imported materia) ; therefore we recommend that you 
favorably consider this important point which will aid very materially in the 
development of the pottery mdnstry. 

In the second place, the Government could help further in the development of 
the industry by encouraging m the several centers the institution of schools of 
industrial science and art, where men may be trained for service in either of the 
above branches. In these da vs the demand is for men who have had special train- 
ing in special lines, and if the pottery industry in this country must grow and 
hold its own against the foreigner, schools of learning in the arts and sciences as 
applied to the potters’ craft are greatly needed. 

In Europe, particularly in (Germany and England, schools of this character are 
establishea, and are encouraged by government patronag*^ and nelp. These Euro- 
pean institutions are producing men exceedingly clever in their line, and whose 
work will come into successlul competition with onr own unless we adopt the 
same methods. 

There are a number of other thinp which operate to a cousiderablo extent 
against the further development, but 1 will notice but two. In the first place, 
there are the discriminating freight rates in favor of the imported foreign goods 
as against the domestic manufacturer. It is a notable fact that the railway car- 
riers, acting conjointly with the great shipping lines, are carrying goods from the 
seaboard to inland points at a rate considerably less than is charged the home 
manufacturer to those same points. A single example will show to what extent 
this is done. A consignment of pottery ware may be sent from Liverpool, Eng- 
land, to St. Louis for cents a hundredweight, while it costs 41 cents per hun- 
dredweight from Trenton to the same point. A more glaring instance is the 
sending of goods from Liveimool to San Antonio for 40 cents, while the charge 
from Trenton is 08 cents T^is is discrimination with a vengeance and miikea 
practically inoperative the protective tariff law to the extent of that ratio in a 
given weight and value. No wonder the workingman looks with very grave appre- 
hension on the formation of large corporations when, as in this case, they snail 
forget the groat responsibility or American citi/enship and operate to the indus- 
trial injury of the pottery operative and his employer. Unless some power steps 
in, a unification of financial interests will dominate linos lieretofore independent 
and this great power will be uncontrolled by any public authority which can effi- 
ciently be exerted. I need only to point, also, to the official classification of rates 
which went into effect January 1 of last year. In tliis official classification a num- 
ber of articles were raised from a lower to a higher class, with its higher rate of 
charges. 

Carload lots are also being carried at less rates than less than carload lots, thus 
discriminating in favor of the larger shipiier. In these changes the shipper of 
pottery ware is largely affected. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission looks with apprehension on this state of 
things. In its last report it reprints on p;!go 8 a ])aragraph which formed a por- 
tion of its previous findings and says: ‘‘Tariffs are disregarded, discriminations 
constantly occur, the price at which transportation can be obtained is finctnatlng 
and uncertain, railroad managers are distrustful of each other, and shippers all 
the while in doubt as to the rates secured by their competitors. * * * Enor- 
mous sums are spent in purchasing business and secret rates accorded far below 
the standard of published charges. * * * All this augments the advantagM of 
large capital and tends to the injury and often to the ruin of small dealers, ^ese 
El'S not only matters of the gravest consetinence to the business welfare of the 
country, bnt they concern in no less degree the higher interests of public moral- 
ity.” This is a strong arraignment and a great condemnation, and tnero seems to 
be no remedy except by drastic legislation and severe punishment for violation. 

Another factor in retarding the further development of the American pottery 
industry is found in the imperfect protective tariff law we at present have. We 
believe the present law can not, without it is surrounded by stronger safeguards, 
be enforced to the full and lienefit those for whom it was ini^ded to the extent it 
should. 

A perfect protective tariff law, one that is calculated to prevent fraud, should 
be compound in character; the ad valorem ]irinciple opens the way to very neat 
fraud by undervaluation and incorrect description. It must be remembet^ that 
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the largest foreign shippers of china and earthenware to this coan^ have thieir 
own agents here to whom the goods are shipped, and in countries like Germany, 
where tiiere is no oath administerfd by the consul, the manufacturer may invoice 
his goods at any price he miiy think proper, and take his chances of a revaluation 
at the port of entry. He may ship them to Newport News, where he believes the 
scTutiny will not be so severe as at the important ports of New York, Philadel- 
phia, or Boston. 

Further, under the present system, what is known as “ stuffing” may prevail to 
an alarming extent. This operation consists in a manufacturer who is packing 
“hollow ” ware for export, having sent to him for “ inclosure ’ fancy articles of a 
very much greater value than the goods into which they are placed. These, of 
course, do not appear on the invoice, and consequently no duty is charged. Fraud 
of this kind, however, is not practiced to-day to the extent it was years ago. But 
my point is to show the po-ssibilities, the openings for fraud, under the present 
system. Now, there are only two ways to remedy the3{3 evils, each of which we 
respectfully submit to your careful consideration. 

First, the placing of china and earthen ware on a compound basis of specific and 
ail valorem duties: or, second, make more perfectly operative the present law by 
appointing a larger number of inspectors— men trained in the business who are 
thoroughly practical and know the trade well. Some of these may be appointed 
with the consuls in the ] lottery districts in foreign countries, and others added to 
the force already in existence at the various ports of entry in this country. Either 
of these suggestions or recommendations would, if cairted out, bring down the 
possibilities of fraud to a minimum, and help to foster and develop the home 
industry. 

These are some of the things which, if carried out. would bo for the betterment 
and growth of the pottery industry in this country. 

In Germany there is in existence what is known as “ omnilius ” invoicing, which 
consists of lumping the goods together and making out no descriptive invoice. 
This is generally done by the agents of American importers, who periodically go 
over to G#»rmany for this purpose, and in violation of the law omit to present to 
the consul the original manufacturer’s invoice, and substitute the ‘ omnibus ’’ one 
of their own, which falls to be fully descriptive or correct in value. 

It may be asked why we as operatives take this view of things and adopt this 
line of action. Our answer is, that we believe it to be our highest duty to work 
for the building up and strengthening of the wlio’e structure of our glorious 
Industry. To this end wo are desirous of working with our employers, the capi- 
talist, the shipper the dealer. We are all coworkers, and that wuich shall benefit 
one will benefit each. 

We have no antagonism toward our employers: the relations between us are 
amicable and cordial, and with these feelings, and with the expression of these 
sentiments, we respectfully submit tins simple statement of our thought and posi- 
tion in relation to the pottery industry of this country. 

Q. Did you ever work in this industry abroad?— A. Yes; in England. 

Q, And are you familiar with the present or recent conditions of the industry 
there as well as here?— A. Up until 11 years ago. 

Q. Are the methods employed there in the manufacture substantially the same 
as those employed here?— A. Substantially the same. 1 am speaking now of the 
production of general ware, but not of china— what is known over there as china— 
but general ware, nor of sanitary ware. The only difference in the production of 
some articles over there is the fact that they are produced by female rather than 
by the male elements of the community. 

Q. Is there a larger proportion of male help employed here than there?— A. Yes; 
according to the number employed. There are absolutely no females employed 
here in the actual production, that is, in the making of articles. To be more 
explicit I will just say this, that over there females make cups and saucers and 
small plates. Here they do not; they are all made by males. 

Q. Do women get a smaller price for some articles there than men do?— A. Over 
there a little less: yes. 

Q. How do the wages of men there and here compare? — A. The wages received 
here are much more remunerative than over there. 

Q. Do they work by the piece there about the same as they do here? — A. Yes; 
they work by the dozen, or score, or score dozen. Here it is by the dozen; over 
there it is by the score dozen. 

0. A small price per dozen or piece?— A. Small price. 

Q. Is it your opinion that it is necessary to have some protection to labor 
employed in the industry here in order to keep the industrv going here? — A. It is. 

Q. Is that On account of the difference in labor cost? — A. Very much on account 
of the difference of labor cost. 
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Q. Can we procure the materials that enter into the pottery production about 
as (ieaply here as they can there?— A. About the same. I do not think there is 
very much difference in some of the articles. There may l>e a little, but generally 
spewing I do not think there is very much difference. 

Q. From your knowledge of the industry do you think that operatives here are 
capable of producing as tine work of every kind as is produced there?— A. I do. 

Q. Do they produce as good work in the various branches undertaken as they 
do there?— Au In the particular grades which are produced here they do. 

Q. is there as ranch pains taken in the tinish involving a great deal of labor as 
there is there?— A. There may not be in some exi)ensive articles, but in general 
ware I think there is. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) What proportion of the potttTy workers in the United 
States are employed in Trenton?— A. I should say about tt.OOO of the whole num- 
ber, the whole number being about 

Q. Then you have about one- third? -A. We have about one-third here. I pre- 


Q. is your organization a brancli of the general organization of the United 
States?— A. No, sir. 

Q. You are in harmonious affiliation with llu» other branches of the trade. — A, 
With some of the other b^anche-^ of Trenton, not with the organization known us 
the national organization. . 

Q. Do you follow the prices established by (he national organization, or are your 
prices lower or higher? A ( )iir prices are generally higher than those established 
by the national organi/ation. , , . m . ^ i 

Q. Is there a specialty in the kind of work luoducod m Trenton that makes it 
different from that produced in other sections throughout the country .-'—A. There 

is a specialty before you here ^ , • . « 

6 . In the samples you have submitted for the iiispec'-tion of the commission. 

A. Yes. 

O. Anything further that you have now?— A. Well, the lielcek ware produced 
largely here is always produced as a specialty. We have none of those samples 

CJ. The sanitary ware is not a specialty for Trenton?— A. It is largely pianu- 
factured in Trenton. A lar^e proportion of the sanitary ware produced m this 
country is manufactured in Trenton, although it i. produced el^where. The 
sanitary part of the business wo know very little about. \N e are here as repre- 
sentatives of the production of general earthenware. 

Q, (By Mr. Fakquiiar.) You said tdat England had a monopoly on prod- 
uct What is the character of the product that this couiitry lacks that 
furnishes?- A. There are several clays of a high order, china clays in 
and then there is what is known as English ball {??? 

not been found in this country yet. In fact, a substitute for either 
not been found yet. and that is why I snggesled m 

ment might do somefhing on this line, by engaging some of those who are e^PorU 
in that line and thoroughly practical, to see what can he found, so as to enable us 
to do without asking England for these materials I said 

that if they avail themselves of the opiiortunity to place a duty on the export of 
the clays as they have already done on their coal we should he 
Q. Would that harm general earthenware manufacturers in this country? A. 

As well as the manufacturers of china ware?- A. Yes. 


O As well as themanmacturers oi cniua -n.. . 

O Have you any idea of the amount of p* oduet of raw material that is imported 
frob E^gS-A. 1 have not, but almost every manufacturer in the country 

'is this china clay found m any other European nation?— A. China clay is 
foSnd in Germany and France. They use their own native clays; ^^t 1 do not 
Slow of any ball clays that are found and iised in either of those countries. 

Q. The excellence, for instance, of the Limoges ware is that due to the French 
A. That is from the French clay. ^ ^ ... , 

Q. Then is its excellence in the manufacture or quality of the original product? 

^b!^I^there any clay in Great Britain that is equal to French clays in “^nu- 
facture’-A. I think there are to an extent, hut not to the whole extend As far 
Mm^nowledge goes there is just this difference in the French clays. There is a 
carbonate of lime associated with some of the French clays that is not ^ound m 
English clays and that helps very materially m the color of the ware, whiteness 

a YoS^led attention to the difference in freight ™te 85 Bpecifyli.g freight ^ 
Liwrpool to St. Louis, at 27 cents a hundred, and from Trenton to St. Louis, 40 
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cents. Have the railroads ever given any reason or have the manafactnrers g<rt 
any reason for that discrimination?--A. They have not, so far as I Imow. 

Q« Yon do not know whether It is all rail from the coast to St. Louis or from 
the Gulf?— A. I believe it is all rail from the coast to St. Louis. 

Q. You also mentioned San Antonio, Tex., as paying 40 cents a hundred from 
Liverpool, and from Trenton, 98 cents. Do you take into account that that .is all 
ocean transportation?— A. But still they go by Galveston, involving a second 
handling and some transportation by rail. « * i. • 

Q. Well, as your transportation from Trenton is entirely rail to San Antonio, 
as I understand, do you think it is possible for any railroad to compete with that 
ocean traffic and short-rail rate from Galveston to San Antonio?— A. It would not 
be able to successfully compete, but the difference is so glaringly inconsistent that 
it is possible in my mind it may reduce somewhat that rate. 

Q. But are you aware there are many other products in the same position as 
yours? For instance, steel?— A. Yes; I believe there are other products. 

Q. You know of no way to remedy such a state of affairs as that so far as the 
transportation is concern^?— A. Only by direct legislation— remedial legislation. 

Q. Special legislation. What do you mean?— A. Dealing with rates, as I undw* 
stand it. In England the Government deals with those things and fixes the price 
per mile. 

Q. But the Government does not control in any way the ocean freight?— A. Oh, 
no. We do not make any point of the ocean transit, out just as soon as it strikes 
the seaboard then we think there ought to be some uniformity in the rates. 

Q. But do you take into account the very short-line rate from port between San 
Antonio and from Trenton to. San Antonio by rail?— A. Yes; I take that into 
account, but my point was that the difference was greater than it ought to be. 

Q. But you can suggest no remedy except special legislation?— A. Ido not know 
of any remedy. , 

Q. You spoke of changes in the classification of freight rr^tes. Do you know 
What changes they are?— A. Taking from the lower and putting in the higher class. 

Q. When did that change go into effect.^— A. I believe a year ago. 

(J. Do you know what tne change was— how much?— A. No; Ido not happen to 
have the figures, but the very fact that an article is changed from a lower to a 
higher class means a higher rate. 

Q. How could the remedy in the case of fraudulent invoices oe effected by United 
States officers?— A. I think by the suggestion I made, either by a specific duty or 
a compound duty, specific and ad valorem, or by having competent men over 
there to assist the consul in his work, who should examine, as far as they are able, 
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Q. Do you take into account that it is almost practically im^ssible to examine 
all goods exported?— A. I said “so far as he is able.” I know it is olmoBt impos- 
sible to examine all, but I think the very fact that men were appointed and placed 
there might have a salutary effect upon those who are shipping these goods. 

Q, Now, as a practical worKingman, can you give us the real reason for your 
demre for a compound duty, si)eci& and ad valorem?— A. W hy , eiznply because the 
protective tariff does not seem to protect to the full extent which its framers desired 
ft should. I instanced how easy it was by undervaluation, by stuffing, and other 
means to place goods in this country without even any tariff being p^d on them 
at all. If wo had specific rates every pound would Ijc paid for. 

Q. Do you think you would give more protection to the American manufacturer 
and American workingman by compounding the rate?— A. 1 do. 

Q. You worWngmen here earn about as good wages as the general ran of skilled 
labor?— A. I think so. 


Q, Do you earn better?— A. Oh. about an average of the general run. 

Q. Are your operatives here usually citizens— stationary— having homes and 
famillea?— A. Yes; that is the general way. There are a few exceptions, of course, 
but very few. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are you connected with the American Federation of 


Labor?— A. No. 

Q. Have you a charter from any national or international body?— A. No. 

Q* Are there workers in your industry connected with the American Federation 
of Labor?— A. I do not know whether there are any connected with the American 
Federation of Labor. There are a few in the city who are connected with what 
is known as the National Brotherhood. Whether they are connected with the 
American Federation of Labor 1 do not know. 

Q. Do you affiliate in the central body with the other organized men of Tren- 
ton?— A, No. 

Q. Do yon observe Labor Day?— A. Yes. 
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Q, Do yon parade with the other labor organizations in observance of that day?— 
A. do hot nsnally parade in this city. 

Q. Why are you disconnected both locally and nationally with the organised 
labor of other industries?— A. Because the national organization, that is, the 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters, operated to oar hurt, so as to effect a 
reduction in our wages, and as a consequence we would not have anything to do 
with them. They gave out a list or a scale of pay fot goods, of products, that 
very materially reduced the wages of Trenton potters. Consequently we refused 
to have anything further to do with them, believing that this was not a time when 
wages should be reduced. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) When did this take place?— A. Last May, a year. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) That is someting unique in the history of labor unions 
to reduce wages,— A. I should think it is. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke). How do you explain it?— A. I can’t explain it. 

Q. Were they composed largely of representatives from the other parts of the 
country?— A. Yes; largely of representatives from the West. 

Q. Was the scale of wages lower in the 'Vest than here?— A. Yes. 

Q. Was it an attempt to equalize wages l»otween the West and the East?— A. 
Yes; by bringing the wages of the Hast down to those of the W est. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) You thought the equalization ought to have been made 
by bringing the wages of the West up to those of the East, did you? — A. Yes, 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What point in the West made the most effort for the 
lowering of wages?— A. East Liverpool. Don’t understand me to say it was not a 
lowering of wages in the West, but that section operated most to lower the wages 
in the East bv presenting a uniform scale of wages. 

Q. When did the National Brotherhood adopt the uniform scale for your work i*- 
A. About a year ago the first of last May. , ^ 

Q. Did you have delegates to the national convention when that question was 
up?— A. Yes; I believe the Trenton potters had delegates to the national conven- 
tion previous to that. , , , x. x a i « 

Q. Was that the first time the National Brotherhood ever attempted to make a 
uniform scale over the United States? — A. I can t answer the question. ^ 

6. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are there many foreigners employed in the industry 
in^enton?— A. Yea; there are (juite a number of foreigners. 

Q. Are there a great many English in the industry?— A. Yes, 


East 

g, 

labor is concerned?— A. No 


1 do not think so. 


0. (By Mr. Litchman.) How long is it since the industry, the pottery indu^ 
try, may bo said to have been established in the United States."' A. Since the 

Q. Has it grown most rapidly within the last 10 years.'' A. The last 10 or la 

^^Q^is it true that there is also employed at the jiresent time a consitoable num- 
ber of men who are the descendeuts of those who first established a pottery here? 

A. Yes; I believe that is so. . . • x xu« 

Q, You find the conditions of the industry in this country suiienor to the con- 
dinons under which you worked in England?— A. Yes. 

Q. Both as regards wages and general conditions. —A. Yes. « 

Q. How do you find the conditions in relation to the education of your chil- 
dren?— A. Very much better in this country than over there: in particular so far 
as the higher education is concerned. There they have schools which are about 
on a par with our public schools here, hut it is not so easy for children to get into 
the higher branches and higher institutions of learning as it is here. 

Q. Is the Plication there free, as it is ^ ^ 

0 (Bv Mr. Clarke.) How does the condition of the business here at the pres- 
ent time compare with it in recent yearsV-A. Itis in a very flourahing stetenow, 
more so than for years, particularly under the Wilson law. If that had gone on 

longer the business would have been non est. ^ 

0 Were the potteries closed down at any time dunng those years?— A. ’pey 
w^; and some of them have never opened since, or at least some of the men nave 
never been able to go into the business. 

6. Were the wages reduced?— A. Very much, 

0 Have they been raised since the present condition began?— A. They nave. 
q! Has there been contentment among the operatives here so far as yon know?— 

Does the industry seem to be gaining ground— the business enlarging?— A. 
Tes; a little. 

376a— VOL 2 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) I ebonld like to ask what your organization does for 
yonr members; doesitfixascaleof wages, for one thing?— A. Not at present. We 
have just taken a list which was in existence before our organization was in exist- 
ence in its present form. 

Q. Was that scale of wages fixed by the employers without the employees hav- 
ing any voice in the matter?— A. No; it was a list fixed by both parties, what is 
understood to be the “ ninety ” list. 

Q. Have you an arrangement by which the employers shall in the future get 
together with the employees and arrange a scale of wages and hours?— A. That is 
the general feeling and tendency at this time. 

Q. Have you anything in the laws of your local unions that provide for that?— 
A. Not at present. 

Q. Can you submit the constitution and by-laws of your organization to the 
commission?— A. Yes; we can. 

O. Have you any arrangement for arbitration of questions that arise, for the 
settlement of differences between employers and employees?— A. Not at present. 
We believe rather in a conciliatory than an arbitrative method. That is a case of 
last resort. 

Q. (By Mr. Ljtchman.) I believe you said that the relations between your 
organization and the employers at the present time is harmonious and pleasant? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find any indisposition on the part of the employers to meet with your 
men to discuss difficulties?— A. No indisposition whatever. 

The Witness. ( Ai ter some questions had been put to another witness, Mr. Mor- 
gan, on the subject of crazing). If the commission would care to hear anything 
on the question of crazing and coloring, I might add a little on that point. 

Mr. Clauke. I think we would be glad to hear it, if in your opinion it will be 
helpful to the enlightenment of ])ublic opinion. 

The Witness. 1 may say that 1 happen to have been through one of the English 
technical schools, and to have hud some experience over there. I have also done 
some work here, so I thought if the commission was hardly clear, and if I could 
do anything to remove the cloudiness, 1 would be most happy to do so. 

Q. Please go on now and state what you can add to this.— A. The question was 
asked Mr. Morgan as to crazing, and in substance whether the manufacturers had 
in a great measure got over this. He did say that the body had something to do 
with it, the earthenware body in particular. J make a distinction between earthen- 
ware, porcelain, and china.* Earthenware is at ono extreme, china at another, 
and porcelain is somewhat a mixture of both. The line translucent china is more 
of a perfect chemical compound t han any of the others. The earthenware body is 
just a mixture, one material suspended in the other, whereas the porcelain is just 
what its name implies, some porcelain, some china, neitlier china nor earthenware, 
but is in a greater degree of vitrification than the ordinary earthenware. Now, we 
have come in this city to a greater perfection in the mixture in our bodies, and 
have been able to calculate to a very great nicety the coefficient of expansion and 
contraction of liody, and glaze under heat and up to a given temperature. This 
being the case, the glazes now are compounded with greater accuracy to fit the 
hotly on which they are placed, and as a consequence less crazing is produced. 
That, in short, is the whole case. 

C^. (By Mr. Claeke. ) While you are on this subject, can you give us a descrip- 
tion of the difference between belleek and china?— A. 1 can. Belleek is the further 
stage up the ladder. 1 may just say this in explanation , then I will talk of belleek, 
and I will illustrate it by vitrified bricks. There has been a great talk over this 
country about material for street pavements— vitrified bricks, asphalt, or blocks. 
In the early days, which are very recent, in vitrified brick it was found that 
extreme vitrification was a sign of very great w^eakness. I will illustrate by 
ordinary glass. Glass is more fragile than earthenware, because of its extreme 
vitrification. Glaze, as you are aware, is a correct chemical mixture; that is to 
say, each ingredient is dissolved in the other, and a compound silicate is pro- 
duced. Now, as I observed a minute ago, there are three stages of ware produced— 
eartbeuware, porcelain, and china. Above that is a more tender and weaker 
structure, called belleek. I will give you some mixtures, and perhaps they will 
help you into a clearer conception of the whole thing. There is more clay in the 
tody of earthenware, more flint, and less feldspar, feldspar being the fluxing 
agent. The clay is the result of the disintegration of felsdpathic rock, from which 
the fluxing agents have been washed by the atmospheric changes, and clay, 
wffich is tile silicate of alumina, is the resultant. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcwman.) And the fluxing agent is ?— A. It is not necessary to 

give the chemical form; the fluxing agent in the original rock, which is feldspar— 
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it is either potash or soda or both, sometimes a little lime. The more of this 
ingredient there is placed in the body which contains less clay and less dint, and 
as a conse(inence, under the same temperature of heat there is a greater degree 
of vitrification. Now, then, that is the general principle of producing porcelain 
and china. , , 

Beyond this, to produce l^lleek, ground flint glass is introduced. You can 
readily understand it makes the body more tender— very, very fragile. It won't 
stand the wear; it won’t stand anything at all. That is just the difference between 
earthenware on the one hand and bcTleek on the other. It is made exceedingly 
tender by addition of fluxing material, the fluxing agent. 

Q, (By Mr. Clarke.) Do they make belleek better in Trenton than they have 
succeeded in making it in Ireland?— A. No; I don't think so. I have the formula 
which has been used for years in Ireland, and 1 also have some Trenton formulas, 
and they are practically the same. 

Q. Is it made any where else in the world besides Trenton and Belleek. Irelandr— 
A. The name belleek was given to the ware simply l ecause it was made in 
Belleek, Ireland, but it had been made for long years helbre it was made in Belwk. 
It was never called belleek, and was never glazed. The bisipie belleek is nothing 
bnt Parian. The only difference between parian and belleek is the fact that 
parian has been glazed by people in Ireland and has been since called belleek. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Trenton, N. J., May lOOU 


TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN W. MOEQAN. 

Pottery worker t Trenton, A. ./. 

The special snbeommission being in session in the assembly room of the state 
house, Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. John VV. Morgan was introduced as a witness 
at 3.32 p. m., and, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You may give your name, post office 
occupation.-A. John W. Morgan; 257 Walnut avenue, Trenton, N. J.; lam a 

Employed at the present time in one of the Trenton potteries.*’— A. Yes. 

0. How long have you been here?— A. It is 33 years since 1 first came. 

S. Did yon ever work abroad in thie industry?— A. \eB; in England. 

Q. (By Mr. Far^uhar.) Before we start on this I would like to the 

n^ eVain the dednition and origin of the word jiggerman. Patter 

that is termed a jiggennan makes plates, sancera. cups, and wash ,|h* 

prwsOT dMS another class of work. He makes the soup tureen or covewl dwh 
the cream nitcher the lug, and the ewer. Some jiggermen even the ewer 
now T mwhin’ery is toing introduced Into the pottery some of that work has 

fallra to t^jiggerman^ ) ^ machine used b,v the workman to assist 

in shaping those circular pieces of ware that you refer to, le A J®"- . . 

O rBv Mr Clarke.) But even when a machine is used, most of the work is 
reSly hlndwork.isitU'-A. Yes; it takes a practical man to use a perfect 

“□‘“yoTca” ^ot7ut'a7“®*o“^ c^^fnto a machine and have it come out 

a Aapely dish witSont tL intelligence and skill of the operator? A. You have 

**’o*™hta^toOT,makeVthe^tteryiDdn8try peculiarly a handiwork IndMtry.dow 

it not?— A Yes. Yon may fix the machinery there and put tee cl^ there and it 

wJSd remain until the end of time. Yon may put an 

to use the clay, and he will spoil the clay and machinery^and all. It is a 

that wants learning; it rerinires it. Before the introduction of Mcbinery it t^k 

a boy in this country 5 years to learn the trade; m foreign countries. In England 

*^*Q.^^^ey l^m it as well in 5 years here as in 7 years J 

they wuld learn it as well in r, years there as in 7. I mywlf wm a bound appren- 

tice^ and I thought I was big enough and knew enough a^ut the 

out when I had served 5 years, and come to America. Wh^ my time out, 

and I bad arrived at the years of maturity, 21. I 21 ve^ 

master could not do anytmng with me, as I had arrived at the age of 21 years, 
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but bad I gone back before that time I would have l)een imprisoned. I learned 
the trade in 5 years. 

Q, Is the trade as far advanced here as there, so far as the employment of facili- 
ties and the introduction of fine designs and methods are concerned?— A. Yes, I 
believe it is, I may say it is as far as the facilities are concerned. We get labor 
much cheaper over there than we do here. Where we are compelled to pay $9 a 
week here, we could get the same work done over there for about 9 shillings. 

O. That would be about $3.25?— A. Yes, for a week’s work, where we pay $9 
in the United States. 

C^). Does that wide difference run all through the industry there?— A. Where 
we are compelled to hire help. For instance, my own expenses are $6 a day for 
my help before I can begin to earn anything myself. 

Q. You take a certain class of work to do and employ such assistance in it as 
you need?— A. Exactly. 

Q. Is that the practi(ie over there?— A. Yes, we can not do without it. 

(J. Do most of the .iiggermen and dish makers over there work by the piece, as 
th(iy do here?— A. Yes; it is all piecework. 

(^. How do their wages generally in Europe compare with wages here— I mean 
their earnings?— A. Well, it varies in different countries. France is the highest, 
Scotland comes next, and England is third. In France the average is something 
like :{2 shillings .'I week, or nearly $8. In Scotland (I am speaking now of 1890. 
for which year 1 had the statistics) it was 29 shillings, a little over $7. In England 
it was 27 shillings, while our average was $11.43. But they do not go at the rajud 
puce that we do. Wo turn out a considerably greater number than they do. We 
go at a killing pace in this country. 

(,^. When you say * ‘ a killing pace,” do yon mean that the pace that you work at 
here impairs your strength and shortens your lives?— A. No, I do not know that, 
it does. It seems to me we live on about the average of potters in other (countries. 
But us th(i custoni of the American citizens is to go ahead in everything, we do 
the same. Imitation counts for a great deal in this country. For instance, if one 
person gets a bicych' everybody else wants one. You go to work at 7 o'clock in 
the morning Monday mornings, while in England and Scotland that would be 
about breakfast time on Monday morning. Then they quit somewhat earlier than 
we do. As a rule we keep at it 10 hours a day except Saturday, and quit on 
Saturday at 1. 

Q. You can produce more goods in a day than they are in the habit of produc- 
ing there?— A. Yes. 

Q. Bui you claim you should be entitled to more earnings when you produce 
more goods?— A. Yes. We get a better price than the workman does over there 
for his goods. If we did not we would not be here. 

Q. That IS, you get a better price per piece or per dozen?— A. Per dozen; yes. 
I would like to explain, as Mr. Clayton did not seem willing to do so, about this 
reduction of wages. 1 think you gentlemen did not understand the (luestion. 
Wo were afhliated with the central ^dy. and sent our representatives to the con- 
vention uutil th ' executive committee announced that they were going to make a 
uuiform list tliat should govern the whole United States m the pottery industry, 
and we were given to understand it would be a cutting down and a putting on. 
We fought it in convention. I myself in 189s was a delegate to the convention, 
and was opposed to it. A resolution was passe 1 by our local unanimously opposed 
to it, but, us we were in the minority, it did not go. Immediately after the issue 
of the uniform-scale list, which was practically the Western list, we surrendered 
our charter, created an organization of onr own independent of anyone, and 
applied to the central body of this State for admission, but were refused on the 
ground that we were not aMliated with the national body. It is only a national 
body in name. We affil iated with it up to the time that we joined issues with 
the Western operatives. Our first organization was created in this city in 1809, 
and has continued ever since. We continued on as an independent party irre- 
snective of the West. I believe the greatest organization that ever existed in this 
United States was the Knights of Labor. They attempted to force the uniform 
list in various ways upon tlie Eastern operatives. They tried to persuade the 
manufacturers to enforce it, but, as the manufacturers had had no voice in modi- 
fying the list, they rc'fnsed to have anything to do with putting it in operation. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What manufacturers do you speak of now?— A. The 
Trenton manufacturers. 

Q. They refused because they had no voice in making the reductions of which 
you speak?— A. Yes; it was a matter for the workmen themselves to fight out. 

Q, (By Mr, Farquhar. ) Man for mnn. is the character of the worker in Trenton 
hi^er and more efficient than it is m East Liverpool, Ohio? In other words, does 
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Blast Liverpool secure a cheaper kind of people for their work than you do her(» in 
Trenton?— A. I do not know that the men are cheaper. Previous to 18 TT Giere 
was not any white ware made in East Liyerpool. It was all yellow ware. We 
had a prolonged strike in Trenton, lasting some 23 weeks, and while we were 
striking they changed their production from yellow ware to white ware. Now, 
those men that had been making the yellow ware did not know anything at all 
about the workings of white wares, and did not go to the trouble to ascertain. 
The result was that the manufacturer picked out his best men in ihe shop, started 
them right in with the machinery, and run the shop on the contract style, the 
manufacturer paying so much per dozen and he, the contractor, paying his men a 
lower price for the work. When the manufacturer saw he hud the shop going to 
suit himself he changed that state of ali'airs. Ho mostly paid every man the same 
as the man he gave charge of the shop. While they would have Ix'en earning or 
receiving $8 or 851 per week, the manufacturi r offered them a price at whi(‘h tney 
could probably earn $1 0 or $12 a week, and perhaps $ 10 . Thus the price was estab- 
lished there. We joined issues with them. There was no just comparison about 
their prices, because they were using the machine and wo were using the hand tool. 
Then the Eastern manufacturer, having to compete with the Western manufac- 
turer, had to put machinery in his shops. There was a committee appointed to go 
over to East Liverpool and mak»‘ out a true copy of their list. This was done in Feb- 
ruary, 181)0, and presented to the mamifaetnrers with the understanding that we 
were to have the same facilities as m the West. You will understand that from 
3877 to 18U0 there liad been a gre.il many plants built in East Liverpool, and they 
were filled withthe latest and moat improved facilities that could be {wssibly putin 
the factory. We claimed we were entitled to the same facilities if we rnmle goods 
for the same price. For the manutactureis to put in tht' same facilities in the 
E^t [18 in the West would cause the necessity ot tearing out the inside of the pot- 
teries and rebuilding, which they couhl not afford to <lo. and hence we went on as 
we were. The hand work went on, and not until the administration of Mr. Cleve- 
land and until the Wilson bill went into effect did the machinery liecomo general 
in this city. 

( 4 . (By Mr. Litchman.) By the machinery you mean the jollies?— A. Yes. 
Then we asked for the 1890 list, and we received it. and those that are using the 
machinery are working practically under that now. 

y. Now. for the sake of the record, will you kindly state the names of the 
different branches eiujiloyed in > our trade? ’S on represent, as I understand it. the 
jiggermen and the dish makers?— A. Yes. 

y. What Ollier branches are tliere'— A. Those two are separate. The jiggerman 
is one and the dish maker is [mother. Then there are the press . tr the throwers, 
the turners, the handlers; there are the slip makers who make the clay; the sagar 
makers, the kiln men. bis. jue and gloss; the decorators, the dippers, the printers, 
the gilders, and the ground layers. 

y. Do 1 understand each branch has an organization?— A. No. The jiggennen 
and thedish maker.s have an organization. The kiln men, dippers, and sagarinakers 
are organized, and I believe the printers are. I think that is about all that are 
organized. This breaking apart from the national body caused a split and some- 
what put a nasty taste in the operatives’ mouths about joining unions when 
they found that an organization that they had bi^en paying money to wanted 
to reduce wages— something different from anything that had ever before been 
attempted. 

O. Were all these branches together at the time of the <»rganization of the 
Knights of Labor in this city?— A, They were. 

y. Did they have different assemblies representing the different branches or 
mixed assemblies?— A. Different locals representing each branch of the industry. 

Q. And then all the different branches were represented on the district executive 
board in fixing the scale?— A. They c;ime from different branches. 

C^. Now, wifi you give us a little information in relation to the different kinds 
of ware? As 1 understand it, the samples exhibited here are what you would call 
general ware?— A. Yes. 

y. By what otherterm do yon designate other kinds of ware produced here?— 
A. Unitary ware, electric supplies, and lieleek, which is a specialty. 

Q. And the ceramic art work?— A. That is the beleek. It is not fit for every- 
day use, but is more especially lor special occasions and purposes. I do not know 
what they sell at. ^ ,, , , 

y. Now, will you touch on the question of wages and give us some idea in rela- 
tion to that?— A. I do not Imow whether 1 can at the present time, but the condi- 
tions are about the same now as they were in 1890, and, according to the labor 
bureau of New Jersey, the average at that time was $11— something like $11.43. 
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Q. Do I ondentand you to say the s^'ale of wages in force now is the same as 
ihat of IW?— A. Yes. 

Q, Was there any reduction between 1890 and the present time?—- A. Yes. 

Q. That reduction has been restored?— A. Yes; there was a reduction of 12^ per 
cent. 

Q. Not only a reduction, but a ceiwation of work?— A. That is true. 

Q. Are the men here in Trenton pretty generally employed at the present time?— 
A. Yes. 

Are you able to tell the two extremes and the average of wages now?— A. I 
stated the average was about $11.43 in 1890. 

Q. What proportion of the help are young men—that is, under 21?— A. There 
are something like 175 jiggermen in this city, and they employ from 2 to 5 boys to 
help, 1 would say. 

Q. Mr. Clayton testified, if I remember correctly, that there was something like 
6,000 operatives here in Trenton. Of that number how large a proportion would 
be boys?— A. About 600. 

Q. Does that 6,000 include the women?— A. No. 

Q. Have you any idea about how many women are employed in the different 
branches?— A. Not very many in the department. Of course, in the warerooms 
there are scarcely any other persons but girls and women. 

Q. When you s^ak of 6,000, yon mean 6,000 men and boys employed in the clay 
department?— A. No; in the pottery industry. 

Q. Then, that 6,000 must include the women?— A. Yes. We have something 
like 30 potteries in this city, but I have not the exact figures of those employed in 
the potteries. I tried to figure it up yesterday, and we roughly estimated the 
number at 6,000. 

<<i. You did not touch on the (question of women so as to give an idea of how 
many women there are.— A. In the clay department 1 do not believe they would 
average more than 150. 

Q. In the finishing and decorating departments you say they are almost all 
women?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know what proportion that department liears to the balance of the 
trade?— A. No; I do not. 

C^. Do you think it would amount to 20 per cent?— A. I believe it would. 

(^. Have you any knowledge of the average rate of wages earned by the 
women?- A. 1 have not. 

C^, Is any of the work done by men and women side by side?- A. Yes; in the 
finishing part of it. 

Q. Do you know if the same wages are paid to the men and women on the same 
class of work?— A. No, I engage a woman myself and pay her. Every jigger- 
man employs what he wants. So far as 1 can remember, and I have worked on a 
jigger for 38 years, there were always women engaged to do the finishing work— 
to make the finishing touches. 

Q. You misunderstood my (jnestion or I misunderstand your answer. Is there 
any part of the work where the same work is done by men and women?— A. Not 
in this country, Y ou mean, does the manufacturer employ women to do the same 
kind of work as men? 

Q. Yes. I was leading up to the question of equal pay for equal work, whether 
done by men or women.— A. In England they do the same work, and in Scotland 
they do. 

( By Mr. Kennedy. ) Are there any assemblies of the Knights of Labor in the 
indn try in Trenton to-day?— A. 1 believe not. 

Q. You stated that, in your opinion, was the greatest labor organization that 
ever e.xisted, and you said also when it did e.xist there were harmonious relations 
in the entire industry. 1 should like to ask you how. in view of that fact, you 
account for the other fact that there is now no such thing in your industry in 
Trenton as the Knights of Labor?— A. One day it seemed to be on the very pinnacle 
of success, and the next morning we found it way down the valley. It was a great 
surprise. 

Q. Yonr union could, if you wanted to, go into the organization of the Knights 
of Labor at the present time, could you not?— A. 1 suppose we could. 

Q. Why do you not do so?— A, I could not say. I have no reason. I do not 
know. 

Q. Perhaps you think now a labor union is a better thing for you than the 
Knights of Labor?— A. No. When we withdrew from the Knights of Labor we 
reorganized, and it was a question whether we should affiliate with the Knights 
of Lal)or or with the American Federation. I believe the majoritjr were in favor 
of affiliating with the Federation; yet there was very little choice, in my opinion. 
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Q. Yon stated t^at after yoi^ithdrew from the nationiU organizatioQ yonr 
now local o^anizatlon sought aflSliation with the organi^ labor of Trenton and - 
were refused. Ihatstatement.then, amounts to this; That the organized labor ih 
other industiies in Ireiitou took sides against you and with the people employed 
in your Intosirym a far distant part of this country?~A. Ido not know that 
they did. Tlwir law is that where there is a national body they shall not be 
allowed to affiliate with the central without they are a member of the national. 
This withdrawing from the Brotherhood prevented us from affiliating ourselves 
with the central union. 

S . It was from the fact that they could not do it on account of their national 
international laws. There is no feeling on their part against you?— A. No. 
They have expressed the greatest sympathy for us, and wished thov could admit 
us. The president has said personally to myself that they would if they could. 

Q. I do not know whether I follow^ you closely euongn to know what you said 
the wages of the jiggermen in Trenton were.— A. They average about $11 a week. 

Q. Do you know anything about the wages of the men in the same work in 
East Liverpool? Do they make more or less than that?- A. I believe they make 
more. I am so informed. They go at even a more rapid pace than we do. 

Q. How do you reconcile that with the statement that tlie scale which thev pre- 
pared would force you to a lower level of wages?— A. Tliey having the latest 
improved machinery and facilities for turning out the goods, are able to turn out 
a larger amount of work. Then, they do not bejgin to make as line a grade of goods 
as we do. The same pains are not taken to finish the article as in Trenton. 

Q. Many employers and many representatives of labor unions have lostified that 
the American workman in any industry turns out a greatt‘i' aiuoimt of finished 
product than the English worker will do, and they even go so far as to say that 
IB true of the Englishman transplanted to this country; that there is something 
in the air or the living that induces him to turn out a greater product. I would 
like to ask you if it has been your observation that that is true, and if true, what 
you think are the causes that bring it about?— A. It is true: the causes I do not 
know. 

Q. Is it better living— better conditions under which the people work?— A. I 
will say we live somew^hat better than they do in foreign countries. The oppor- 
tunities present themselves. I do not think that even the child has the o|)5>or- 
tunity of living in foreign countries as ho does here. He has everything in season, 
and he lives better. It is a necessity that he does or he could not keei) this pace 
up. 1 have known men to come to this country and start to work, and founa the 
pwe so rapid that they have retired and gone hack. The very exiierience of seeing 
us with ouv shirts otil scared them into hysterics almost. 

Q. You think the operative in your line of business will live as long in this 
country as he will in the other?— A. I think longer. I believe if 1 had stayed in 
England I would not have lieen living. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How large a proportion of the men who come h re 
become naturalized?- A. I claim that 98 per cent do. 

(^. You think it is substantially true that they all do?- A. Yes. They make up 
thmr minds to go back, some of them, but in all liklibood they turn up again and 
come back here. For instance, 1 came in 1S(>S and went back in 1871 with the 
determination of never coming to America any more. 1 did not like the business 
much and 1 wished my time of probation was at an end. Being a iKinnd appren- 
tice there I was wishing that the year was out and the end would come so 1 could 
go back. When the time did come I was not long in packing ui> my traps and 
getting back to England. I tried for two yeai’s and three mouths to ada[>t myself 
to the country of my birth, but I could not do so. It was a failure. I came 
back to America and have stayed here since, perfectly satistied. 

CJ. {By Mr. Kennedy.) I would like to have you state what are the objects of 
your union as set forth in the constitution and by-laws, and what your union does 
for its members?— A. Our ohjt ct is the fair maintenance of wages, uniformity of 
[irices, fair dealings with the manufacturers and the fostering of the industry. 

Do you have any sick or death benefits?— A. No. There are strike benefits. 

Q. What do you mean by strike benefits? Do yon keep a fund on hand for use 
in the event of a strike?— A. Yes. or in case of individual strikes. 

Q. May individuals strike without the consent of your union?— A. No. If a man 
has a dispute with his manufacturer over a new article, about prices, and if he 
fails to settle, he notifies the organization that there is about to be put on the jig- 
ger a new shape. He is allowed to give it a fair trial, and he states to the loc^ 
organization wat it is worth so much, and the members pass their opinions upon 
it. In most cases we believe the man to be right and tell him to ask for the price. 

If the manufacturer refuses, there is a committee appointed, and if the committee 
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can not settle the dispute it is put into the hands of the executive committee, and 
they will declare that bench struck. That member would be on strike and entitled 
to strike pay. 

Q. All the rest of the union remain at work?— A. Yes. 


< 3 . What would they do if the employer should attempt to fill hie bench?— A. I 
do not know. We have never had a case of that kind. 


Have you had any general strikes?— A. Yes, but not on that question, 
j. What are the weekly or monthly dues?— A. Fifty cents a month. 

Then there is an extra assessment or dues for strike purposes?— A. Yes, what- 


ever IB necessary. 

Q. Do you pretend to regulate the hours of your work by your union?— A. No; 
it is supi^ed a man will quit at d o'clock. 

Q. After working how many hours?— A. Ten. 

Q. You do not attempt to bring about a fixed day's work beyond which nobody 
shiul work except for extra pay?— A. The machinery stops at 0, and he can not 
work after the machinery stops. 

Q. How much short of that do you work?— A. There are some that work 8 
hours. 


Q. Are there ever exigencies of the trade that retjuire more than 10 hours’ 
work?— A. Not in our department. I never knew the jiggermen to work after 6 
o’clock. 

Q. Is there any practice of pa^ng overtime for liolidays or overtime work?— A. 
Ours is piecework, no matter when it is made. Some potteries run the engine all 
the noon hour, and a man who is in anywise hoggish will work some part of his 
noon hour, though he does not get any more per piece or dozen than if he made 
them in some other hour. I never knew the trade to be so very brisk as to bring 
any pressure to bear on the jiggennen to work overtime. I have known the man- 
ufacturers to ask, but they said they had enough when C o'clock arrived. 

(^. Do you have any disputes with your employers that go to these different 
committees that you spoke of."— A. Oh. jes: you might call it a dispute or a dis- 
agreement where the man, in the boss's opinion, wus asking too much. 

Q. (By Mr. Faik^uiiau. ) You say East Liverpool went into white ware in 1877. 
That was immediately after the Philadelphia Centennial E.'w position?— A. Yes. 

Q. How long did East Liverpool use the new and improved machinery before 
Trenton did?— A. 1 think it was 17 years— from 1877 until 1894. It did not become 
general until 1804. 

Q. Did both the manufacturers and the operatives in Trenton stand for the old 
machinery during all that time’?— A. There was some little iniprovemeni made in 
the factories, but the manufacturers did not seem to want to malie the change, 
and the men did not have any say about it. When they put the new machinery 
in we did not make any kick. Tliey had a perfect right to do as th^y pleased with 
their own property. 

Cj. Is it a fact that the introduction of new machinery in East Liverpool and 
other places in the West was the cause of their being able to work at a lower sc^e 
than you could in Trenton?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have you any statement you would like to make your- 
self?— A. No; 1 think not. The (luestion of the tariff has been covered pretty 
thoroughly. There ( indicating samples] is a sample of Qeiman goods. Germany 
is the greatest comiietitor we have to contend with, and that condition of affairs 
wants remedying. There is something wrong somewhere. Germany can dump 
goods into our cities, right at our doors, cheaper than we can produce them. We 
come to one conclusion, and that is that the duty is never paid on the German 
ware. While we have no absolute proof and could not make an affidavit, yet 
when we see the goods selling for less than the duty would amount to, it is evi- 
dent. There are some pieces that I bought myself out of the h and 10 cent store 
on Saturday that can not be reproduced in this city at the price. There are at 
least two profits— that of the manufacturer and the middleman. Or if these peo- 
ple get them direct from the manufacturer there are two profits. 

Q. ( By Mr. FAUguuAR. ) Are you well enough acquainted with the trade to say 
where the dei)artment stores and the 5 and 10 cent stores get their supplies?— A. 
From Germany, 1 am informed. 

Q. Principally German ware?— A. Most of it is. One of our men, a good union 
man and who would scorn the accusation of working for less than the union price, 
went into the 5 and 10 cent store business, and he bought German goods, and is 
to-day Belling them. 

(By Mr. Clarke.) Do you know how the wages of the makers of these goods 
in Germany compare with the earnings here?— A. No; I could not get any statis- 
tics about the wage question in Germany. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the present duties would be fairly protective if they 
were collected?— A. I think sa If they w-^re fairly collect^ 1 believe the ad 
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valorem of 55 and 60 per cent dnties wonld protect us. Bnt they are not; and I 
think the law is not severe enough in its punishment of those that do tax stealing, 
not only off the GKivernment, not only off the manufacturer, but off the workman 
and the tradesman. If the penalty was severe enough to be a terror to them, I 
think we could get on much better than we do. I would make the penalty a sus- 
pension from importing anything for 1 year; the second offense, a suspension for 
8 years; the third offense, prohibiting the offender from importing any more. 
There would be a great deal more in the business than now, where they merely 
have to surrender the plunder. 

Q. You think the preservation of the duties and the better collection of them 
is essential to the prosperity and continuance of the industry in this country?— A. 

1 do; and a more rigid examination. 

Q. Does that opinion prevail generally among the workingmen eng^ed in the 
industry here?— A. It does, very generally. Workingmen have been in our city 
who know about these things. The officials inform ns that they have not the 
time. Out of probablv fifty packages they would examine two or three, and only 
scantily at that would they examine. Tlie fraud is a little toward the bottom, 
perhapsat the bottom of the package. We have men in f>ur citv who have assisted 
to pack goods in the old country and have liel])ed to stuff the lioxes with cutlery. 
We have one man who was a shipping agent m Staffordshire who shipped gooils 
to South America, and he says they used to send a good many saw blades over 
there, a great deal of cutlery. No wonder we see a crockery dealer dealing in cut- 
lery as a side line when he gets it direct along in the same package with his crock- 
ery. I lielieve it is an utter impossibility to build up an industry in bisque figures 
in this country just on that account. The bisque, or any kind of figure, practi- 
cally comes in free of duty. 

Q. (By Mr. F \ui,,)l:iiar.) Your difficulty is a good deal in comiieting with the 
hand work of Europe?— -A. No; they have machinery there now. 

There is a class of hand work done in Europe remarkably cheap that you 
can not comiiete with, is there not?— A. Well, very little is done. Even the jig- 
ger work in England is done by machinery, and is done by female labor. The 
change lias driven the husband or the son entirely out of business into the coal 
mine, and has actually reduced their wages 5(1 per cent. It has been not only the 
cause of reducing the wages of the potter, but the cause of reducing tho.se of the 
miner, where they were getting H shillings per day. It cut their wages right in 
two, and the potter was cut almost the same. Where he got 7 shillings a day, 
women and girls only get 4. 

Alter the Paris Exposition and the establishment of the textile schools ir. 
England, do you think the pottery trade advanced much in that country through 
these schools?— A. In the science it did, m the higher grade of gcxids. designers, 
decorators, and modelers. We have some workmen in our city now who went 
through those schools that never would have got the education if it hod not been 
for those schools, and they command the highest wages in this city. Wo have 
some still smarter than those that could paint artistic work, but there is no prac- 
tical call for that, and it is a slump on the market. When the classification of 
tariff rates was knocked down I think it somewhat hurt that kind of a man. For 
instance, all kinds of decoration now is 60 per cent ad valorem, and it does not 
give him a show, does not give him a chance to rest. Even the youth gets so 
high and then becomes stationary. When this country can command $25() for a 
dinner set, even .$.500, or $1,000, then they will be of some use, this class of people 
will, to the community. We have just erected an art school to cost $140,000. 
What is the use of a man sending his boy to learn this great art when there is no 
call for it. A neighbor of mine is a very smart man, who earned £8 a week in 
England; he (‘ould not demand more than .$20 in this city, scarcely that. There 
is not any call for his work. 

Q. Don't the rich in this country buy more ware of that kind?— A. There exists 
to day a certain amount of prejudice against the American goods. The crockery 
dealers deceive the consumers even in this city, and tell them it is foreign product 
made in France. 

Q. Do yon know where the White House china is made?— A. I do; right in this 
city. 

<J. (By Mr. Litchman.) Now, go on with your illustration.— A. We have an 
article here made in this city that is supposed to be made in Limoges, and is sold 
in New York City as imported goods. Now, if the purchasers knew of this fact 
they would refuse to buy it for no other reason than they wonld say it was not as 
gocMi as the Paris goods, yet it is jnst as good when they do not know. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I would like to ask yon if yonr organization enables the 
Trenton manufacturer to get better prices for the article from the trade through 
the dealer than if it was correctly stamped. 

Mr. Farquhar. Yes. Does he sh^re in the foreign fad? 
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A. No, sir; I do not believe he does. Now. this is only 1 single case. There are 
5 competitors, 1 believe, 3 in Germany and 2 in Limoges. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do the operatives of that factory get any better wages 
than those who are making goods about which there is no deception?— A. I can 
not answer that (question. I make those ^oods and I get 10 per cent more. 

Mr. Litohman. I am glad somebody joins in the benefit of it. 

A. I get 10 per cent with a liitle privilege. That privilege amounts to 4 per 
cent. The total is 14 per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You are not endangering yourself by this statement?— 
A. No. We do not want Germany to have all. 1 asked my employer if I con d 
bring down some articles and he reluctantly allowed me. You have our goods in 
Washington at the White House, and also at the Capitol, and we supply our Army 
and Navy. We do not do any advertising and there is no agent on the road. 
They advertise themselves. 

q! (By Mr. Litchman.) Among these samples submitted here are some that 
have been made for the United States Revenue-Cutter Service?— A. The only ware 
on those boats will be supplied by a Trenton firm. That piece will be shipped off 
to-morrow, and, being in a hurry, I forgot 2 large plates we had there that gives a 
better (chance of sampling the goods. 

Q. This sample which I hold in my hand is a sample of what is called the under- 
glazed ware, and this you claim is as good quality as any similar goods made 
abroad?— A. Oh, yes, and much better, the foreigner not being able to produce 
this tint. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Has the art of glazing been perfected here so that the 
glaze is durable and does not craze?— A. Yes; after experimenting some years at 
great cost the point has been attained. That were is guaranteed for T) years not 
to craze, and 1 think that is about the length. I never met that shoemaker or tailor 
that guarantied his clothing or snoes for .“) years, and it is Jong enough to guaran- 
tee any article. It will be too long. Watchmakers do not do it. 

Q. (5an the factories in this city produie as fine and delicate ware as the Havi- 
land china made at Limoges?— A. As to the body of the article I would say, yes. 
When it comes to the finest delicate decoration I would say. no. The artist is nnr 
present to do it; there has not been any call for the work. The prejudice that 1 
speak of being in existence has prevented. There have been some here, but they 
ha\e all gone back, finding that there was no call for their class of work. The 
first stride, or greatest stride that ever the pottery manufacturer made, was after 
the exposition at Philadelphia— the centennial. 

Q. As wealth increases in this country, and there are more people who desire 
fine china, is it your opinion that that china should be supplied by American 
potters, or imjiorted? —A. By American potteries. 

Q. How can that be done unless this taste or prejudice of the people can 1^ 
catered to by first making the goods here and demonstrating that they can be made 
here and decorated here as well as anywhere else in the world?— A. That preju- 
dice is somewhat dying out, but it exists yet and it will have to take its own 
course, but it will run itself out. When it becomes a fashion to have home pro- 
duction, then, I presume, the evil will be remedied; it is something that has to take 
its time. If there is anything that disgusts me it is to go into a store and have the 
proprietor tell me he is showing me a piece of cloth from England. I don’t want 
It then. I think he takes me for a soft snap. It has probably been made in this 
country, and he thinks because I am an Englishman 1 prefer it over anything else; 
but I don’t. I make it my business to buy that whi^ is produced in America, 
and have done so for many years. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Trenton, N. J., May 20, 190 U 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN A. O’NEILL, 

Potter, Trenton. N, J. 

The special subcommission of the Industrial Commission being in session in the 
dssembly room of the statehouse, Mr. Clarke presiding, at 4.55 p. m., Mr. John A. 
O’Neill, potter, No. 2D East Hanover street, Trenton, N. J., appeared as a witness, 
and, being dulv sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. OiiARKE.) Please give yonr name and post-office address.— A. My 
name is John A. O’Neill, Trenton. N. J. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) What is your trade?— A. 1 am a potter. 
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Q. For how many years?— A. Since 11^69. 

Q. Yon have had a general knowledge of the business from that time down to 
the present?— A. From the standpoint of the worker entirely. 

Q. And yon have represented ine working men in bodies with which they were 
from time to time affiliated?— A. Always a member of my trade organisation and 
an officer. 

Q. Perhaps it may be better for you to In a general way and from your own 
knowledge give us some information in relation to the rise and progress of the pot> 
tery industry, and particularly the part that Trenton itself has taken in that rise 
in potteries, and anything in relation to the trade generally which occurs to you.— 
A. I did not come here to-day with any data or any idea of testifying before the 
commission, but as a party interested in the trade and to hear what might be said, 
and at the invitation of my old friend, Mr. Litohman, I volunteered to say any- 
thing which might be of assistance. 

There have been various changes as to the prosperity of the working potters of 
the city of Trenton and of the country generwly, and 1 have always supposed, as 
most men do, that there is a cause for everything. We have had several reduc- 
tions in wagra. and some increases, some revisions of prices, rather. I feel that 
it is necessary only to state that in 1H91 , and for some years previous to that time, 
the condition of the trade generally in all the branches was good. Our people were 
fairly well employed, and our rate of wages compared favorably with the wages 
of the skilled trades— with that of other skilled trades. I. like every good fellow 
in the business, felt proud I was a potter. 1 felt we were doing as well as the 
average skilled mechanic throughout the country, and conditions were generally 

S rous up to 1893. At the beginning of 1893 a very disastrous and deplorable 
ion commenced. In the short 8]iaceof 18 months we lived to see almost 
every pottery in the city of Trenton and in the country generally practically closed. 

Q. You speak of pottery factories?— A. Yes: certainly; practically closed. The 
wage prices of general potteries are almost entirely for pieceworkers. The scale 
of wages in various branches was reduced, at least notices of reduction were posted 
and the causes given by the manufacturers which made it necessary for them to 
make great changes, and the result was a resistance. The men refused to accept 
the conditions, holding that while there was some excuse on the part of the 
employers for reducing wages, it was hardly fair. In fact, it was utterly impos- 
sible to live at the rate of pay offered. They concluded that they would .lUst as 
leave starve to death on the streets as in the factories, and the consetiuence was 
they resisted as long as they could and finally were compelled to accept the reduc- 
tion of wages, and as many as could find employment, or as there was employ- 
ment for, rather, returned to the factories. The organization that they had for 
some years before was disrupted, and it was every fellow for himself practically. 

Q to what do you attribute this disaster that came on the trade?— A. A radical 
change in the tariff duty on pottery. I found our stores m this city, retell stores 
of the city of Trenton , ceased to handle American iiottery any longer. I fre-iUOTwy 
made visits to Philadelphia and could not And any American goods on the tablw. 
Onr people could not manufacture goods in competition with goods put on the 
market under Wilson tariff rates. It was a hard thing to have to come to. I never 
missed an opportunity to “ cuss ” the protective tariff previous to that, and i^ to 
think there was a good deal of rot abont it, I put my finger into the wouim, like 
thousands of others. That condition of affairs existed in the potteries of the city 
of Trenton. The condition of the working potters throughout the countar was 
certainly deplorable. Hundreds of men saw their children in want and in ms 
and the factories idle, and that condition of affairs continued for 4 v^. pat 
is the fact not only concerning the trade in this city, but concerning it throughout 
the country. The mistake made by our legislators was rectified in 4 yews. Alter 
4 years wages were restored, and the rates previous to 1892 prevailed in all 

branches; I think some are a little better, even. , t a 

Q. This was immediately following the establishment of the Dingley tanff?—A. 
Yes; in a very few months. ,, a. 

Q It has been claimed that one way of meeting the so-called oombmaslons or 
trusts that have a protective tariff in the industries is to remove the tariff on thm 
industries What do you think would be the effect of that course applied to the 
pottery industry?— A. I do not think that it would do any good. It would not 
t^d to increase wages, not by any means. 

Q. Who do von think would be the first to suffer by a reduction in the tariff on 
oo^y?— A. The potter, undoubtedly. . a 

U Do you think the potter could expect to retain the present rate of wages If 
the dnty were lowered on pottery, or removed?— A. It would be absolutely 
Bible to continue the present rate of wages to the mierative potter In this country 
if there ww a uniform reduction made on the tariff rates now in vogue. 
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Q, You intimate that you did not always think this way. Has this change of 
mind come to you by experience.-'— A. I put my finger into the wound 

Q, l>aring all these years you have been connected with your trade there were 
organizations, were there not, of the different branches?— A. Not always, but as 
a rule, yes. The first national organization of the operative potters was instituted 
in 1880. Previous to that time we had isolated organizations not working in har- 
mony with one another. The East was working without any knowledge, practi- 
cally, of the conditions, of the rate of wages paid or the rules governing the work- 
shops in the W est. The potters unified updh the fact that a national organization 
was necessary -not only beneficial, but necessary— and as a protection from this 
the West, working without any knowledge of the rate of wages or conditions that 
prevailed there, went it alone and we did here in the East; but we finally came 
together and decided to form a national body of operative potters, and under that 
national organization the condition of the workers was improved many ways. 
Wages were protected, in some instances advanced, and the organization practi- 
cally fixed, in conference with the manufacturers, the rate of wages paid in the 
different branches. 

Q. You were at the head of that organization?— A. For five years and a half. 
That organization was the only organization in onr trade up to 1891 or 1892. 

C^. What was the name of the organization?— A. It was called the Potters' 
National Union; it was affiliated with the Knights of Labor. It was a national 
trade district of the Knights of Labor, but it was firstly a Potters’ National Union. 
Webelieved that they who would be free themselves must strike the blow, and that 
if the potters of this country expected to benefit by the conditions that existed in 
this country they would have to get together and think the way out for themselves. 
That orpfanization, as I said, went to pieces in 1892. It was succeeded, I think, by 
the Nfttmual Brotherhood, which had Wen in existence through the Ohio Valley and 
west of the Alleghenies for a shoit time pievions to that. Representatives came 
East afttir trade got better and conditions improved, and prepared to get the peo- 
ple together in this city again, until a Btumbliiig bio k arose in the matter of a 
uniform price list. There never had been a uniform jirice list throughout the 
country in the trade, and large ly at the urging of the manufacturers, and by reason 
of the fact that it was only fair, an attempt was made to effect a uniform rate of 
wage. Some particular branches in this city disagreed with the scale of prices 
agreed upon by th(‘ manufacturers and the Brotherhood, and revolted, forming 
separate organizations. 

Q. While you were at the head of the organization to which you refer, was 
there the same disparity of jirice in the East Liverpool district compared with 
Trenton, as has been spoken of here to-day?— A. Conaitions were different. More 
machinery was used in this special branch than the gentleman who preceded me 
represented. The fact of the matter is that we Eastern people, to tell the truth, 
were not up to date in the construction and operation of onr factories. That 
is the cold fact. We were in a rut. We were in the old English rut. More 
American ingenuity and up-to-date ideas prevailed in the Ohio Valley, and they 
outstrmped us. (Jur old organization in the early eighties realized the impor twice 
of the Eastern pottery manul ai^turers, and men as well, getting t< )gether. We saw 
the competition that was rapidly arising Irom the Ohio Valley, and urged the 
adoption of the improved machinery in use there, and the modernizing of fac- 
tories, in order that the same working list might prevail on both sides. A 
great many of the factories in this city were built in such a manner that it was 
prac’.tically impossible to give the same conveniences, the same facilities for the 
rapid turning out of the goods, that prevailed in the more modern factories through- 
out the Ohio Valley, and in view of that fact our work people in the East fiere felt 
that if the same rate of wages should prevail, the same conveniences should be 
given, and that where these conveniences existed there was no reason why the 
work people should not be considered in the settlement of the prices which pre- 
vailed in the old-fashioned factories, and it has been and is to-day a bone of con- 
tention lietween Eastern people and Western people. It is a Utopian idea, any- 
how— this of uniformity of prices; shops and sizes are different in the different 
factories, and there are different methods of work, different styles of machinery 
used, etc. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are both eijually subjected to foreign competition?— A. 
Yes. 

Q, (By Mr. Litchman.) Are the conditions of employment the same as to State 
le^slation in Ohio and in New Jersey?— A. Yes. 

Q, The sanitary restrictions are the same in both cases?— A. Practically the same. 

Q. And the hours of labor are the same?— A. The rules and hours of latior and 
wages generally, except some very little differences. The branch tiiat has rep- 
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resentativee here today comprises abont 7 to 8 per cent of the worlcers in Uie 
factories. 

Q. They are the skilled workers, are they not?-^A. They are skilled workers, but 
they are not the ekilled workers; there are other branches. 

O, (By Mr. Clarke.) They represent the particular class of jiggermen and 
dish makers? A. Yes. 

Q. And a very large per cent of that class?— A. Yes; they represent all that 
branch, i suppose; but there are pres^rs. throwers, turners, handlers. We divide 
the trade into two department s, the ciSy department and the kiln department. In 
the clay department are those who woiK by the piece entirely. ^ 

Q. While you are on that topic will you just elaborate a little on the different 
classes of ware produced~the general sanitary and the larger ware?— A. In the 
first place, there is general ware. What is understood in the trade by general 
ware is toilet and tame ware, the goods used upon the table and in the toilet. Thaw 
is known in the trade as general ware. It is not necessarily china, vitrified china, 
or what we call seniigranite, but various bodies are used, and general ware may 
either be plain white, or it may be decorated. Then, of course, there is the art 
goods and sanitary earthenware. I might say here that the most important branch 
of the pottery business in the city of Trenton is the sanitary ware. 

Q. And that includes what?— A. That includes all sanitary earthenware, sani- 
tary washout closets, urinals, washstands, bath tubs, sinks, sanitary earthenware, 
plumbers’ ware, sanitary ware generally. That is the most important branch of 
the pottery business in the cit y of Trenton to-day. 

Q. Has that branch recently developed?— A.^ Entirely within the last 20 years, 
and it has made great strides in 10 3 'car 8 . We to day outstrip the world in the 
production of sanitary earthenware, and that we do so is due largely to American 
patents, and not entirely due to the potter. ( )f course be has a share of it. There 
18 a great future for the sanitary earthenware lnisines.s. 

Q. Can any comparison be made between the rate of wages of the help employed 
in the sanitary ware and those employed in the general ware? Which is the more 
profitable?— A. Most any of us would rather work in the sanitary factors^ 

Is there more money to be earned.'— A. There is more money to be earned 
there and the percentage of men is much greater, 

Q. That must be because of the largo pieces to be handled?— A . \ os. 

Q. Nothing has been said here upon thf‘ waste by breakage. Can you give us 
any information upon that point, concerning imperfect ware caused by breakage 
ill the burning? — A. There is not as much as there used to be; wo know more 
about the business. 

o. Upon whom does that waste breakage fall?— A. The employers. 

Q. Does not a portion of the loss fall ui»on the workmen by reason of the fact 
that they are not paid tor imperfect work?— A. The loss to the clay worker is so 
small that it is hardly worth considering. We are hold for nothing. We are 
reiinired to turn out a jierfoct piece. Accidents will happen in handling, but 
they are small. We are paid tor every piece that goes into the green room. Any 
loss by breakage or by material is stood by the mannfacturer after that stage. 

Q. I thought you were only j aid by the ware that came out of the kiln? — A. 
That regulation prevails to some extent in the sanitarj’ branch of the business, 
but the right to make the men the sufferers lias never btn^n conceded by the men 
and has never been reijuired by the employers. A piece as large as a. washout 
closet, a syphon closet, is (luite complicated, and occasionally there will be one 
that will burst or crack in the kiln. Sometimes it is the fault of the fire, and 
sometimes of the elements, and all of that sort of thing, and where the employer 
can not demon.strate fairly that the loss is through bad workmanship the work- 
man should not suffer. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) I would like to inquire what organization you belong 

to now?- A. I do not belong to any. , * t v i 

Q. How do you classify yourself in the pottery busineBS."- A. I have been out 
of the potterv business for some time. I am not working at the bench at present. 

0 Then yon have not been a party to any of these later agreements?— A. No. 
I expect to go back to the bench very shortly and then I will consider it my duty 

to affiliate with my trade organization. . ^ ^ , * mu 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) The trade organization here in town?— A. There is 
none that I recognize as a trade organization. 

Q. Areyouajiggerman?— A. No. . ^ 

Q, Would yon go into any of the organizations representwl here to-day?— 

^ Q. No organization in vour particular brancj of the trade?— A. Not in this dty. 
I would joiS the Brotherhood if I went to the bench, even if 1 were all by myself. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have yon ever worked in this business in any other 
country— A, No. I am an American. I have worked in different parts of this 
country. 

Q. Have you ever been abroad to see the work in other countries?— A. No; 1 
have not. I have worked side by side with men from all countries in the tr^e, 
and have heard from them the conditions and rates of wages that prevail there. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You say you are a potter. I do not understand the dis- 
tinction between a potter, a jiggerman, etc.— A. I have worked at nearly sl\ the 
branches in the clay department in my time, and 1 only say I am a potter. 1 do 
not confine myself to any special branch. In the years that I was employed I 
worked at nearly all the branches and made nearly every class of ware. 

CJ. You have never worked on the jigger?— A. Yes. 

(J. Suppose you went back to the trade and worked at the jigger, you would 
come in contact with the organization that exists here?— A. I do not think I 
would come into any conflict with them. 

(J. You would join them?— A. No. 

( 3 . Could you work in the establishment?— A. Yes. 

(J. Are there men working in the establishments that do not belong to the 
organization?— A. 1 think so. 

(By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you know of any reason why there should be a 
uniform wage scale in the business?— A. Yes. 

Q. What IS it?— A. It is a protection to the manufacturer and the men against 
the inherent gr^d of their fellowmen. Any fair boss should bo willing to pay as 
much as his neighbor pays, and no fair workman should require an employer to 
pay more than his (competitor pays. In the pottery business, unfortunately for 
the manufacturer, the margin of profit is not sufficient to permit one manufac- 
turer to pay much more wages than another or much more per piece lor any given 
class of work; and I would not feel justified, if 1 were at the bench to-day, in ask- 
ing my employer to pay more than his competitors pay. 

Q. Possibly you misapprehend my question. I mean a national wage scale, not 
a Trenton wage scale.— A. I mean national. 

C^. That is where the difficulty arose?— A. I might answer that in this way: I 
was bom in the city of Trenton and went to Ohio on a freight train in 1877 in 
consequence of the strike we had here. I was always a little proud of the fact 
that I was a Jersey man. After working there 1 0 jears I was elected president of 
the National Operatives Organization and came back he o. The headcjuarters 
of the organization were then in this city. That was the first national organiza- 
tion we had. One of my duties was to investigate the conditions that prevailed in 
the trade throughout the country. I found that men were making, for instance, 
that piece of work [indicating] in East Liverpool lor 5'. cents a dozen, and here in 
Trenton they were paid 11 cents. The manufacturer in the East was paying 11 
cents with 8 per cent off, and they were making them for .1^ cents in Ohio, and I 
could not see for the life of me how the manufacturers in Trenton could compete 
with the Ohio potteries. The manufacturers here had been complaining for some 
time of that condition of affairs; that they were handicapped; that the business 
was drifting West; that something had to lie done. Our work people here were 
all efficient hand-tool workers, almost entirely on that class of work. They 
claimed it was out of the question to make as good a piece of work with a 
machine, with the pull down, as we call it, as with the hand tool, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that all the places, with the exception of Trenton, were doing it. Onr 
people here stood in their own light for a good many years and succeed^ in keep- 
ing the machine out. When I came here one of my first efforts was in the direc- 
tion of having onr pople in this branch of the trade rec ognize this condition and 
prepare to accept the inevitable and nse the XMchine. not only for the interests of 
the manufacturer but in their own interests, Tn order that the business should be 
continued here in this city. From that inception gri w this uniform price list, 
which was argued and talked over by committee after ( ommittee. (lommittc^es 
from the East visited and went through the Western factories collecting data and 
statistics and comparing prices between sections. The manufacturers talked it 
over in their organizations, and the men in theirs. This resulted in the uniform 
list that has generally been accepted thronghont the country, as I understand. 

Q. Do you think there are any unions in this country, independeut of the hid- 
ing scale and independent of national agreements, for 12 months or more, that 
have had the uniform scale of price sinc^ 1850? Can you name one union in this 
country that ever had a uniform scide?— A. 1 do not think there is one; I never 
heirdof one. 

Q. While an officer in that body were you in favor of conciliating or arbitrat- 
ing your labor troubles?- A. Yee. 
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Q. Did yon cooperate with the i^nfactarere in making up 8cale8?—A. We 
were always glad to and always tried to have oar differences settled by mntnal 
conferences and concessions. 

Q. Was there a conference after the long stflko in this city and a scale agreed 
upon between the mannfactnrers and the operatives in 1877?— A. No; it was a 
case of take it or starve/’ and I took a freight train. 

Q. And after that yon were entirely independent until 1886?— A. We had a few 
local organizations; that was all. 

Q. Did yon ever have a form of agreement from 1886 on to the dissolution of 
your Knights of Labor between the proprietors and yourselves?— A. No uniform 
agreement; the manufacturers had no national organi/.iition that had the couram 
or that would admit that they hud any right tp take up the wage (luestion at iwl. 

Q. Do you not know practically that there was considerable competition between 
the manufacturers in Ih^nton among themselves in those days from 1886 on?— A. 
Very mnch. 

S . Was not that the trouble and is not that the trouble to-day in forming a 
e for workmen?- A. It is the cutthroat system that prevails among the manu- 
facturers to a neat extent; that is our trouble. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I would like to ask a question ul»out these two plates 
Findicating]. Onpof them is said to be made in Frunce and the other in Trenton. 
I notice the design on the two plates is exactly the same. I would like to ask you 
who stole the design, the American or the Frenchman? -A. Well, that looks a 
little Frenchy; the decoration does not amount to much. The potter never looks 
at that; he looks at the ware. 

Mr. M()R(tAN. I would answer that. The buyers of the French article wanted 

it nnderglazed. In France they could not produce it umlerglazcd. .Mr. , 

after some experimenting and the exjienditnre of lots of m'>ne>. has discovered 
how it is done. They wanted th^tdesign exactly the suine as the French one and 
that is why it was copied. That is somethi ng that w,»b never a complished before 
with tlio hard glaze. 

Mr . Ltk^hman. As I understand it, the matter of the pattern .is not what the 
samples were brought here to show, but simply tbo fact that iri this country we 
can do something they can not do in France. 

Mr. CIjAYTon. I think it only right to s.iy to the commission that the reason it 
is not produced in France nnderglazed is more because of the method of pr^uo- 
tion than anything else. The French iieojile give their work a tMinsiderable higher 
temperature in the gloss than in the bisejue, and as a consequence undorglazed 
decorating can not be done with the sam * degree of perfwtion that they can do 


it here. 

Mr. Clarke. Is there not more blistering in the kilns in this country than 


Mr. Clayton, The blistering is not always caused by the temperature of the 
kilns. In many cases it is owing to the qnii k firing of the gloss kiln. 

Mr. Clarke. Then the purchaser is in.st as sure to get a smooth article in the 
American product as he is in the foreign product, is he not? ^ 

Mr. Clayton. Just as sure. 


The Witness. If he goes to the right factories. 

Q. (By. Mr. Litchman. ) Is it not a fact that in everything except a few specdal- 
ties in the tine artistic ware, the American potteries can produce as tine patterns 
as are produced in the potteriis of the old countries?— A. (By witness.) 1 have 
seen as fine goods made in this country as 1 have seen from anywhere in high- 
grade g^s. We can make them when the trade wants them. Wo have the 
bwt wDyknien in the world, and we know all about the business that they 


know over there. ^ * wr 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have you as good material as they have there?— A. We 
have not discovered it yet. 

(J. You can import it from there if you need it?— A. Yes. 

Q. In Limoges they import certain kinds of clay, do they not. from England 
and Germany?— A. Yes; I think the time is near when we will not have to import 
anything in our raw materials. I think we are using relatively less of imported 



lation; if yon will just let ns alone now and stop legislating. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Please go a step further and say what kind of legisla- 
tloS you fear.— A. Tariff tinkering; just let the tariff alone. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) You think if the present tariff is efficiently administered 
it will fidrly and reasonably protect the industry and those engag^ in it?— A. If 
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the mannftfjitarerB and the men organize. Organization is a^lu^y neoessary 
in addition to a brotective tariff. If *the manufacturers continue the cutthzoat 
strtem that has cien going on it yrill need more tariff or a cheaper cOst of pro- 


(By Mr, Keknedy.) Do you think they need a so-called ^ru8| in the indtfs- 
try?— A. I am not prepared to say whether they do or not. 

Q/Is not that what would do away with this cutthroat competition?— A. 
Organization will; Intelligent, conservative, protective organization on the part of 
the manufacturers will, in a great measure, prevent that thing. 

Q. You know how the railroads are doing away with cutthroat competition 
and how it has been done away with in the steel industry?— A. I do not fear 
trusts. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Some people opposed to protection say it encourages 
loose, indefinite practices, slipshod methods, etc. What is your opinion about 
that as a skilled workingman?— A. I do not think it has any thing at ul to do with 
it. I used to believe that a protective tariff put the consumer at the mercy of the 
producer. I used to preach this: That the American manufacturer controlled the 
trade under a protective tariff and compelled the consumer to accept an inferior 
class of go^s or do without. That was when I was younger than I am now, and 
experience has taught me differently. W e need a protective tariff. The difference 
between the wages generally and the ct>st of production generally in -the pottery 
business in Europe and in this country is very great, from the cellar to the garret, 
in all branches. They have a few skilled men employed, artists, in. each of the 
leading factories in Europe who get big money. They point to those people as an 
example of what is paid there; but, take it all the way through, Ahe wages are 
much l)elow those paid here. The cost of living is much greater here; we eat 
more beef and potatoes. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Nkw York, N. Y., May 21, 1001. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 

Ti'easurer J. II. WiUiama (f* Co. 

The special subcoinmission met at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York City, at 10.37 
a. ra., Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. William C. liedfield was introduced 
is a witness, and being lirst duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q, (By Mr. Clarke.) Will yon give your name and position?— A. William C. Red- 
field, treasurer of .1. If. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, a corporation engaged in the man- 
ufacture of iron and steel forgings /or machinery and tools. 

Q. Have you a prepared statement to submit to the commission?— A. I have. The 
secretary oi the conuiission, knowing that I was preparing a statement for publica- 
tion in a teohnioaiTnagazino, desired me to submit that with such further documents 
as the commission might care to have filed with it; and I have brought with me this 
statement, together with a few pamphlets relating to the subjects treated therein, 
which I will leave with the commission, and also some figures hearing upon the ques- 
tions referred to therein. 

This statement is in brief a presentation of onr practical experience sf some 18 years 
in dealing withquestions of industrial beltennout and the relations between employees 
and employers. It has n direct bearing upon the present controversy as regards the 
9-hour Say. I have prei>ared also a statement of the results of my own study «nd expe- 
rience of 10 months on the continent of Enrop^and Great Britaim conferring with 
roerebauts and mauufactnrers from every large European center. If -it is your pleas- 
ure that I road this statement. I. would be very glad to do so. 

Mr. Clarke. Please proceed. 

The witness read the statement, which is as follows : 

ONE- METHOD OF FACTORY MANAGEMENT. 

The following is submitted as a plain record of experienoe, not to Support any 
theoryi auAin no spirit of either instruction or oriticism. Should the methods on^ 
lined seam beouliar, let it be remembered that they are' describe with zull recogni- 
tion that wnat is wise iu one place may be elsewhere unwise; that frhat one estab- 
lishmeut can do another can not ; that in each ease practical details must he worked 
<Mit according to existing conditions, and that the methods suggested betow are only 
entlii^ to such consideration as their results may warrant. 
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It recogiiizodit|f»li!u^ the folkml^g record ianvtgiogulur or exceptimah indeed, 
it hardly Worth nwntioning amo^ mater#chieTeineots wroughtoatiHBewhere. It 
aiAy, however, have interentfroia theiadt that the baiiiiiesB is a higny specialised and a 
strictly competitive one, Ci^ntlning itselfto one line of production and to bnt a limited 
portion of that line. It has aUv, nowibly, some bearing on the question whether 
epeoialhsatioiFneceeri^rily injures , the workiugiuan, for in tbo wbrks under consid- 
eration ^cial apparatus is U(«ed as far eH^ possibie, and the flietory will never 1^ one 
wliere iarge^iuaiM of labor can bo employed. Perhaps it is Mr to say here tblK riie 
.working force id peculiarly small in proportion to output. Thd factory covets some 
2 8(iuares in the borough of Brooklyn,, and the working force is about 250 meu. 

American workmen are self-respecting, giving in Horvi(‘e fair value for their wages. 
Charity insults them, but they are entitled to bo treated ns fellow-men in a mauly 
way. Therefore industrial betterment is not a matter of giving alms, but of doing 
justice. Nor is it so mm^b a matter of wli.at is d4mo as of the spirit in which it is 
done. Baths and chib Iiouhch with ])oor or unjust wages are mockery ; frills without 
fair pay are vain, while just wage.s uml a hearty hand shake are themselves indus- 
trial betterment. Nothing takes tin* place of just. “ square ” treatment. From this 
as a source much good and prolit may flow; without this foundation all else is 
useless. 

The course presented springs imt from charity and no special c laim is tnmle to 
beneviUent riiotie^S; on the contrary, the purpose' is to o])cratc as protttn^y as p4>s- 
sible, under competitive conditions, an indiistrial establislimeut in thehedrt of one 
of the world's great commercial centers. Such opportuiiitios as arise are taken as 
they come and are worked out to the best known ad\ antage* along the course thought 
to load to permanent proiit. ^ct tiiere lies beiorc* the wi iter— or there did when I 
wrote this— W letter which came unsought and unexpected from one of the largest 
labor organizations in tbc country— i be very one that is now leading the present 
strike— from which I quote: 

“If all employers and their representatives weie as well disposed toward their 
employees as the firm of J. II. Williams A (’o., there would be little use for our 
organizations." 

.1. If. Williams &, Co. is nut a tirm, but a corporation, and oam!^therefore lay no 
just claim to possess a soul. It aims, howev<>r, to have a brain wnf<^ leads it to ask 
if this single result is not dc-sirable and profitable. 

The facts, then, arc practically as fcdlows: 

Then*, is a mutual aid society in the works, established in Mav, 1896, supported 
and managed hy tiie men, in whicii are two grades of membership; the tirst 
including those who pay wt'ekly dues of 20 cents; (he second those whose weekly 
dues are 10 cents, rhe.l’onucr in case of accident or illness receive .f 11 weekly, the 
latter $6. These bcnetit.s continue for 6 weeks from the tiuu^ of reporting illness, 
'rheuceforward and for 20 more Aeeks one-half benetits are jiaid, no member receiv- 
ing benefits for over 20 weeks in any one year. No member of the lirst grade recei VM 
benelits in excess of $175, iior any member of the second grade of over $96 in any 
one year, unless a death benclit is paid. In the event of the death of a member 
within 0 niontbs after euUuing, .$60 is immediafely paid to the person designated by 
him on joining ; after 0 months $1(M) is paid in case of death. The death benefits are 
the same for both grades. Wlicuovcr the funds of the association reach $1,000 tiio 
dues of all members are reduced oue-lmlf until the funds shall fall below $7^, when 
full dues are resumed. At ]»rcseut writing there is nearly $1,000 in the treasury. 
.The association employs a piiysician under salary, who attends sick members and 
provides medicines without ^irther charge. Should an employee leave who bns been 
a metnber of the mutual aid 1 year witliout sick beuclit, he is refqnded one-half of 
his payments thereto. Practically all the working force arc members of this society, 
which provides also something of entertainment through its annual spring picnic 
and whiter ball. 

Every room throughout the works is furnished with basins and sprays /or WAsh- 
iug and the usual plumbing, in addition to which there are 4 toilet rooms, with 
shower batlnffor hot and cold water. In th(5 largest bathroom are 1 1 showers and a 
soapstone sink with wringer for washing clothing, and a warm room for drying it. 
A bathroom is placed in each department as conditions permit* Each contains an 
expaiided metaklocker fur every man in the department, together with the best 
sabitary plumbing arrangements and a shower bath. This was, so far as the writer 
knows, the first industrial establishment in this country to establish shower bath.s 
as a regular feature of the factory f the first one was erecte<l in June, 1893. Inspec- 
tion the lockers of these toilet rooms shows the good results of th/ne arrange- 
ments. Manyef the men wear their good clothing to the works, and eftange it there 
for.their working clothes; quite generally they have provided bath towels for them- 
selves. 

Throngkeut the works sanitary conditions are required. Cuspiddrs are provided, 
and spitting on the iioors or stairways is forbidden. Waste cans for both obMin and 
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oily waste are fnroiBbed, both for clean] inees and to aToid the danger of fire. The 
machine-shop floors are weekly scrnhbed with hot water and sods. 

Some years ago a large machine shop was destroyed by Are; the next morning its 
mins were surrounded by groups of workmen whose own tools had been destroyed 
without insurance or compensation. This was to some a considerable money loss 
and to some it meant much difficulty in taking up work elsewhere. From this inci- 
dent arose the custoui in tbe works of J. H. Williams & Co. of insuring the tools 
belonging to the workmen against loss by tire or water, without charge, the con- 
sideration being service in the works’ fire department. 

Protection against tire being of special importance, because tbe product of the 
factory is largely the raw material on which other mannfactiirors depend, and both 
owners and workmen liaving much at risk, many thonsand of dollars have been 
spent on lire protective, restrictive, and extinguishing apparatus. The works’ fire 
brigade has often, on drill, closed all doors and windows in the factory, covering 
2 smiares, manned 17 hose lines and numerous lesser apparatus, had 4 pumps ready, 
with full service steam and water pressure, in a minute and a half; and has tlien 
restored the apparatus to place and had the works running again in good order, with 
every man at iiis bench or maciiine, in 5 nuiiiit«s from the time an unexpected alarm 
was given. The water supply is iiidopeiident of the city, coming from wells under 
the factory yard. 

J’rixes have been offered for suggestions for improved methods, open to all in tbe 
works not on salary, by which arrangement foremen and office clerks were excluded. 
The prizes for suggestions l•(‘ceived during a given 6 months were $50, $25, $15, and 
$10, respei'tively, and w«>ro awarded hy a ( umuiitlce of tlie foremen, including the 
chief engineer. In the lirsi period of (> months several valuable suggestions were 
received and adopted; in the last 0 months a iininlMr of suggestions were made, but 
none of snfficieni merit to take practical eftcct. 

The following clause is p<»Bted in every room in the works: “Employees are 
re(|ueHted to point out to their res]iective foremen the defective or dangerous condi- 
tion of any machine or apparatus, and to make suggostions for the purpose of insur- 
ing safety in (he operation of the w'orks. I’roinpt and careful attention will he 

S iven to such suggestions.” 'I'his is part of a series of regulations to prevent acci- 
ents. In every practicable way the machinery, elevators, etc., are protected hy 
guards, that acoiilcnt to the men may be avoided. Jn these respects the equiimicn't 
IS far beyond the requirements of the law. About 2 years ago the State factory 
inspector requested that he might be given the privilege of making these works an 
object lesson in this respect. 

l’’or tbe purpose of exnausting emery dust from the grinding room, a hood is lilted 
over each wheel and connected with a tube passing through tbe floor into a large 
main, through wliicb it runs to a powerful fan situated high up under tbe adjoining 
forgo roof. This draws tbe ilust inward and downward from the grinding wlieefi 
into a large receiver, whose outlet nrojects beyond tbe forge roof. Because dust of 
any kind is thought detrimental to health and efficiency, the floors of tbe forge shops 
and similar departments are covered with iron plates, which promote cleanliness 
both for men and machines. 

The problem of flirge-sbop ventilation is not an i^asy one and becomes serious in 
the excessive heat which prevails in our suminers. A solntion has been attempted 
by providing individual chimneys for the hoods over each lire to remove gas and hot 
air, and by furnishing ample w indow space and a double line of overload fan lights 
at the top of tbe high-peaked roof of the forj^e building. In addition, clean, fresh 
air Is drawn in by powerful fans, one an 80-inch exhauster, throngh an inlet situ- 
ated high above the roof, and is distributed thonee through mains about each forge 
building, so that it descends above every workman’s head through a flexible pipe 
under his control, assuring him an abundant supply of clean, pure, and comparatively 
cool air. In No. 1 forge, where 35 furuaoes are bimiing constantly under forced 
blast, it is found that in hot weather, since this cooling system began, the men work 
steadily, tbe output is kept up, and the shop is not shut down as of old. In siih- 
stanee, this system of ventilation gives a temperatnro on a hot summer day at the 
spot where the men work, between their furnace aad their hammer, practically the 
same as that of the shade out of doors. For example, at 2 p. m. of an August day, 
the outside shade temperature being 90^, the thermometer overhead, close nnder the 
fan-light ventilators at tbe top of No. 1 forge, at two points, register^ 145^ and 155^^, 
respectively. At this place the automatic sprinklers have several times been set off 
hy the heat from the furnaces below. At the same time the thermometer in the 
center of tbeibrge on the floor was 115^, while under the blowpipes, where the men 
work, it was 100^, showing tbe coolest place in the building to be the spot near the 
fhmaoes where' the men have to work, and that at this point the temperatore 
exceeded hut little the outdoor heat in the shade at the wannest part of the 
day. On another day the outside shaile temperature being 78^, the thermometer 
where the men worked showed 85^. The temperature conditions in this forge idiop, 
close to the flres^ would seem to lie more favorable than those which surround the 
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fkm labonr working out doors in tiie son, with the diSoreiice in fhvor of the fbrge 
man that he haa always a fresh breese under his own oontrol. 

In the Bommer months an abundant supply of oarefrilly filtered water is provided 
for the forge workers. Tills is cooled by passing through large ooi2i of galvanised 
pipe, aronnd which ice is packed, thus making the water cold for drinking without 
Jetting the ice come in contact with it. The importance of this small provision for 
health, comfort, and eflioiency will be realised by those familiar with the conditions 
existing in forge shops during the working hours in hot weather. 

It is bought wise and profitable to make the works atirai'tiTt^ to the eye by train* 
ing vines over the exterior of the buildings both on the street side and in the into* 
rior yards. At this writing, under the direetioii of the chief otiginoer and one of the 
foremen, the ciroiiniference of a new yard is lieiiig idanted with (|uiek*growiug vines 
and Ho wering plants. From this use of vines and trom the grass plot whiw sur* 
rounds the main factory Imilding on the outside, the shops liave come to he known 
locally as ‘Hhe factory with the vines/' and they make a bright and pleasant break 
in what otherwise is a very dreary distxict. 

A few months ago a small eircnlating library was installed for the working force, 
and dcvelo]>ed from the start a strong demand from the mtm not only for hooks but 
for good ones. The library was loaned by the Brmiklyn Pu hi ie Library. It ha<l 
been in place barely one month when a demand arose for its enlargement. Among 
the lawks that have lieen especially wanted are the works of Dickens, Victor Hugo, 
Mark Twain, and W. 1). Howells, with others of the best modern fiction, together 
with standard works on engineering and rliemistry. ICxporient'e shows a eircnlation 
eipial to the nse of half tbi' hooks in the library monthly. 

At the time of the reception tendered to Admiral Dewey on bis return from the 
Philippines a stand was erected by the corporation on Kiverside drive, New York, 
for the employees and their families. Dn this occastun'a light lunch was providea 
for all the guests, and the event was not only pleasant, hut is thought to have been 
profitable also. In the otilce of the works bangs a beautiful certificate prcHonted by 
the workmen acknowledging tliis occasion. 

Hecurring now to tbe suggestions made at the beginning of this artiole, it should 
he clearly stated that all the foregoing amounts to nothing comnared with the fact 
of Just and fair treatment. This is the heart of the whole problem. In the estah* 
lislnnent under consideration wages are usually advanced voluntarily, and not only 
bus there never been a generul demand for advanced pay but none of the workmen 
have ever had their wages reduced. Those who know factory conditions best will, 
hoivever, think most of the fact tliat piecework rates have never been reduced. It 
is the fixed principle of the bouse that piecework rates shall not he cut, for it is not 
de<;med either wisoorjiist to cut them. Furthermore, the men working on the piece- 
work basis are guaranteed their full day rate of pay. The point of view taken is 
that if on piecework a man by skill and energy increases his pay largely ho is enti- 
tled to such increase, because his employer economl/es on fuel, interest, and other 
iniTiortant items. It is not thought fair if he thus ]>rotit8 and diis emyiloyer as well 
to cut away his profits that the employer may gain more; indeed, this policy is 
thought shortsighted and unprofitable. In this industry repairs count largely, and 
a well-paid man so cares for liis machine as to minimize the need for repairs, beoanse 
he loses by the time taken for such repairs; nor will such a man waste much mate- 
rial, for often in this business he wastes his own valuable time when ho wastes 
material. Justly paid men also save in the important items of imperfect work. 
Under the above system the men on piecework replace iu their own time, and will- 
ingly, work that is bml through tbeir fault and pay at cost fur the materials and 
fuel need. Thus saving, as the employer does, in material, repairs, interest, fuel, 
and other ways, getting, in short, large advantage from the increased output, common 
iustioe to the workman demands that tbe piecework rate shall not he cut merely 
becanse he, too, profits well. 

On Januar}^ 2 last, after consultation with the leading workmen, notice was 
given that the works would, oii March 1, be put on tbe basis of a 9-honr day 
with 10 hours pay, running 54 hours weekly for the wages theretofore paid fiir 60 
hours. This concession, made voluntarily and* unasked, was received cordially by 
the men, who have shown their aiijireciation by working closely up to the full 9 
hours. Experience thus far has shown the 9-hQur day to be profitable, for the ont- 
put of the works is slightly larger than before. A comparison of a large number of 
orders executed on the 9-hour basis with tbe same number of orders for the safne 
executed under similar conditions ou the 10-honr basis shows a slight average 
gain in favor of the 9-hour day. There is a slightly larger average output for the 
9-hour day than for the 10-bour day, though in every other respect the work was 
done under similar conditions. There is throughout an inoreased rate of hourly 
output and a total output somewhat larger for we shorter working time. These 
examples were taken from every part of the forging departmenls, and repres^t 
fairly all kinds of output, and both day work and piecework. 
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Solue factory irtana^eiH hiiv<} criticiKed statements like the above to the eifect that 
if tlie output is larger for the 9 ])oiir day than l>eforo the former management must 
have been lax, and the men now working so well must, to some degree, have failed 
m their duty under the old conditions, if the growth of the business is not a suffi- 
cient answer to the suggestion of lax manageiiient, there is a further reply. Careful 
record has for years been kept of the daily product of every hammer in the forges, 
and from these records costs are figured to tenths of cents per piece, or even smaller 
ft actions, Thesif records cover not only each hammer but each man who has run that 
hammer, and all classes of work, and every article of each class for years past. On 
th<*8e records prices made on the factory output are based. The ability to compete 
vviih those In the same industry and with others using ditlerent processes, hut 
]irodncing comiieting goods, depends, and has always depended, upon the accuracy 
of these rec(>rds. If former methods were lax they at least were such as promoted 
the st(‘atly growth of the business amid strictly competitive conditions, and, I 
might add, such as permit of the sale of its products in every seaport of importance 
on the globe. 

The 9-hour dny has been a gain and not a loss— demonstrably so where exact data 
can be had, satisfactorily so even where the full details can not be secured. This 
residt is believed to depend in large degree upon the willing and helpful spirit that 
exists in the Avorks, but it is not urged that similar results can be everyw'here had, 
for the conditions elsewhere prevaling are necessarily unknown. 

Will the principkwi suggested stand trial? How will they endure the shocks and 
accidents ol business life? They liaA'o survived one ]>auic, through which the work- 
ing fon e wa.s held together as a whole without reilucing any man's pay, though the 
earnings of the establishment were barely legal interest on the investment. They 
liave endured a strike in one department, some 8 years ago, caused by the mistakes 
of a Bubforeman. All the strikei’s arc now in the company's employ, and it is hoped 
they will long so continue. The only man that left permanently on this occasion 
was the Hubforeinan whose errors caused the trouble. They have stood the test of 
competition, for rivals in the same industry have grown from d to 90 or more, and 
sharp compel ition has always existed with several other and cheaper processes 
claiming to |iroduce similar or equal results. Possibly as severe a test as any was 
the loss ot a birgi' and valuable business through the collapse of the industry from 
which it came. 

The result of these varied trials has simjily strengthened the belief in the Avisdom 
and profitableness for this particular establishment of the course above generally 
outlined. ,1. 11, Williams A (’o. believe that such success as has lieeu obtained 
arises largely because and not in spite of the high and continuous wages paid to 
their working force, and recognize thoroughly the intelligence, efficiency, and, last 
blit not least, the good will of that working force. While none can estimate exactly 
the difference in production in the same works between a force of men justly treated, 
earnest and zealous in their work, and a similar force working merely because they 
must live, the writer believes the difference between these two, under conditions 
idherwise similar, may be that between niiu and dividends. 

Again, it should he said that the things aliove suggested are done not as charity, 
Imt as matters of justice, as ]>ri\ ilegcs, and as sources of profit. The course thus 
far taken will he followed because it is both a pleasant and a profitable one. It 
pajs because a man is more than a. machine, and the policy which treats him 
as a inaohino ignores one of the greatest factors in production, viz, human nature. 
It pays hocaiise the rate of wages is not the chief factor in cost, hut the rate of pro- 
•Inctiou. A clean man produces more in the long rim than a dirty man. A well- 
m formed man produces more than an ignorant man. A justly treated man produces 
more than an unjustly treated man. A contented man is a better and cheaper pro- 
ducer than a discontented man. A well-paid man is a more economic producer than 
an ill-paid man. It would often he well, when seeking to economize, to give less 
attention to the pay roll and more in other directions. 

When speaking to other manufacturers of these things the comment has been 
made ^‘our men would not appreciate" such ideas or arrangements, l^ossibly 
limimn nature differs in difl'erent places; certainly conditions do, and must every- 
where. Yet it does not seem to the writer that there is any such broad difference 
between workmen as is implied in this remark. Nor yet does the atmosphere of a 
great city like New York seem one peculiarly favorable to the ideas above sug- 
gestt^d. It is of course true that an atmosphere of suspicion often exists between 
the employers and employees, forming a chasm not always easily bridged, and it is 
of course also true that what is practicable in one establishment is elsewhere impos- 
slble. Yet it is hoped that the reader will feel that the practical experience above 
outlined affords some Avarrant for tkiukiug that the principles stated, when appli^ 
with tact and patience, along the special fines applicable in each indiridaal estab- 
liabment, are not of doubtful efficacy. 
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The W 1 TNK 88 . 1 liAve prepared fur the comuiiseiou a statcoieut uiy experieuce 
abroad |aud the facts ol)serve<l as an individual experience, coiuiufr from myself 
alone, and simply as a result of inquiry. It is very brief, and is addressed to the 
oommiseion: (Reading.) 

In the coarse of 10 months spent during the year 19C0 at the Paris Exposition, 
and in visiting the leading Continental and British commercial centei's, during 
which time 1 had the pleasure of conversing with mendiants and manufacturers 
from every European country, and of meeting a great many American manufacturers 
who were attempting to introduce their goods into Europe, I found it generally true 
that one of the serious obstacles to the introduction of American goods was our 
present fiscal policy. The representative of one of the hugest maniifaetiiring houses 
in Belgium, and a stockhohicr in the roiiceru, said to me, in Hubstance: * We do not 
care how you raise your revenue; that is your adair, not ours. Hut wo do object 
to your closing the door absolutely in our faces on the one hand and coming here 
and seeking hasiuess from us on the other; that is not Just or fair.' This spirit was 
reflected in the conversation of many responsihh* men, and is, to some degree at least, 
the animus of the movements suggested iii the public ]>rintH toward comhinations 
in Europe against American products. Men said to me repeatedly, in Kiibstance: 
‘American inQiiiifactnrers are too grasping; they are nut contenti with the same 
conditions in foreign trade which they have in domestic trade. In the one, they 
consent to fair exchange; in the other, they want it all their own way.' Nor does 
the European always 'understand wliy, when large (piantitieH of American goods are 
sold at prices below those at which lie can buy them of his own local milkers, it 
should he necessary rlgidl,\ to prohibit his selling anything to ns. They suggest 
that this is not protection, hut scllishness. 

“Believing that m many limw the ]»iodiict of our American factories, run at full 
time, is greater than this country can coiitiiuionsly take, it seoms to bo trite that it 
is, or will be, a question hetw'een getting and keeping export trade or shutting 
down; that, to an increasing di'gree, it is ]>rohnhl(' the American workman must 
depend for omploymeut n])ou sales abroad. To get ami keiq) this market, it seems 
to me essential tliut iimdcration in tarifl’ matters slionld he Ike ki'ynoteof our ]ioIiey. 
If all could unite on a fiscal policy which should he simply moderation, J believe 
one of the Horioiis ohstach's to a successfiil export trade in manufactured articles 
would he remo\ed. Lest it should he siiggosted that we are already doing such a 
trade, 1 would point out that the largest export trade we have donein manuflictiired 
goods in any single year is about one<qnarter of that which (Ireat Britain regularly 
does.*’ 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Who is this foreign manufacturer witli whom you talked 
and that you (luotef— A. A representative of Henri J’ioper. 

(^. Does that concern sell any goods in this country A. I believe they do sell, I 
have no knowdedge of their business. They are tii us siinydy a customer. 

(.). Does your house export goods f— A. Yes; alloier tlie world. We are selling 
goods in Birmingham in competition with Binningham concerns. 

Q. Did Mr. Biper point out any prohibitions in onr tariff?— A. No details. I have 
given you the substance of what he said. 

Q. Can you point out any ?— A. No; I don’t pretend to be familiar with the details 
of the tarifl' further than to know the rat« upon my own products, whi<;h is 45 per 
cent, ami to say with the most entire frankness that that tariff is not at all necessary 
to the successful )iros<'cutiou of our business, and that if it were reduced considera- 
bly we should never know the ditterence. 

Q. Then the tariff does not raise the price of your product?— A. Yes, and no. It 
is B’fact that we are selling in Europe, in Germany, and in Great Britain a certain 
class of goods which we think expensive for the lluited States market. It is a fact 
also, a fact known everywhere in manufacturing circles, that maTinfactiii'ers sell 
their goods in Europe I’heaper than they do at home. We do so to some degree. 

Q. Do you know whether that is the practice of manufacturers in other countries 
or not?— A. I don't. I have no reason to know that. 

Q. Have you ever seen it stated, or have your studies led yon to investigate that 
aspect of the case?— A. Never. 

Q. (By Mr.FARQUUAU.) In what line of manufacturing is Mr.JMeper engaged?— 
A. Guns. 

Q. Do yon know yonrself when the first exclusion was made on guns by any tariff 
in the United States?— A. I do not know. I have given you simply his point of view. 
That is all 1 had to give you, and I fonnd that opinion reflected in 50 places in talk- 
ing with mauiifacttirers and merchants in Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, 
and Denmark. 

Q. Are yon aware that the character of the imported gnn from Helginm and else- 
where in Europe, as well as the imported cutlery, was of the lowest character and 
entirely shnt ont the American manufacturers in 1890, and that the McKinley bill 
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remedied that evilf— A. 1 am so told. 1 don’t know of my own knowled^. I am 
told that the guns imported from Belgium are a very cheap gun. Yes; I think 1 
may say I know that. 

Q. Both cheap and dangerous, and, for the Americans, very often useless f— A. As 
regards the danger I have no knowledge further than that they are all tested guns 
hy the official testing house in Liege. 

Q. In looking over the report on the McKinley hill of 1890, have you ever noticed 
the fact that it was simply lor the protection of the American manufacturer, to drive 
the cheap low article out of the American markets thut the tariff was put on at that 
tiinef—A. I never observed that. 

Q. Do you know of any other reasons why you should take it off now better than 
tliere were for putting it on in 1890f— A. No; I am not arguing the case for the 
Belgian; I am 8im])ly applying his point of view— to make this simply a case of an 
obstacle to be overcome in selling goods direct. I speak of it merely as stated. 1 do 
not. father the point of view. 1 tried to suggest nothing outside of my own immedi- 
ate knowledge, sinijily as a practical manufacturer and salesman in European mar- 
kets and all over the w'orld. I find that difficulty everywhere facing us, that feeling 
that th(^ United States is unfair — generally unfair. 

Q. In protecting its own manufacturers?— A. I do not say in what; simply unfair 
in Its policy to the outside world. 

Q. Blit you ought to defiue. — A. I make no charge. 1 simply speak to you of the 
feeling I find. 1 attempted to define it as w'ell as 1 could. As to its accuracy, I make 
no statement. I am concerned simply with what as a producer and seller I find 
existing, and speak of it as such. 

Q. (By Mr. Cj.aukk.) Is it your conclusion from that state of facts tliat if we sell 
more goods abroad we must permit foreigners to sell more here?- A. My conclusion 
from that state of facts is simply that which a buHiness man would arrive at from 
meeting any serious obstacle to his business, namely, that he would look the facts 
coldly, calmly, aud Sfiuarcly in the face, being iletermiued first of all to find out 
what were the facts, and tluit, secondly, he would then adapt himself to such a policy 
as would to tlie utmost of bis ability remove the obstacle. 

Q. Congress must nocosaurily do thatf— A. Yes. 

Q. What would you advise Congress to dof— A. To be moderate. 

Q. What does that mean— reduce the dntiesf—A. I should prefer to leave it to 
ot hers to make suggestions. It Be(^ms to me — it seeins to a good many manufacturers 
whom I know— that the one prevailing necessity now is moderation, without regard 
w to whether the end of the pidicy be one thing or the other thing; that whatever 
its aim and purpose be it should bo a moder.ite policy ; that what we need to-day is 
to remove the prevailing impression from the people to whom wo sell goods, if we 
are going to keep our factories running permanently full time, that we are unfair. 
I firmly believe that if you take two gentlemen, fully informed, of opposite political 
parties and put them down before tins question and they calmly and coldly look at 
It, they could arrive without difficulty at a perfectly satisfactory conclusion. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquhar.) Provided they were not politicians?— A. Provided they 
were not passionate, whether they wore politicians or not. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Well, you know how tariff's are necessarily constructed? — 
A. 1 do know, unfortunately. 

Q. (By Mr. Far<juhar.) In your paper you said that the wages paid by Williams 
&> Co, have been advanced voluntarily. Have you any contests in arranging wages 
between your em]>loyees and yourselves?- A. None whatever. 

Q. Then it depends upon the corporation of J. H. Williams & Co. to change the 
wages up or down? — A. It must be the act of one of the officers — usually the super- 
iiitondeiit or the foreman , Perhaps I ought to qualify that statement in this way: 
We think it economiral aud wise that our foreman shall be on the lookout to raise 
wages whenever one of the workmen hy superior efficiency aud economy earns an 
advance. I should feel a hit chagrined if a workman in my employ was earning 
more than he was receiving, 

Q. Would you say that tlie work of a man is entirely gaugwl by the judgment of 
the foreman?— A. No. o - - o 

Q. Who else could know his efficiency if the foreman does not?— A. The superin- 
tendent with us is the secretary of the corporation, and he knows. I am reminded 
of what Burke ouce said, that there is '^nothing absolute anywhere;” but perhaps, 
again, I want to say one thing more. The great need, the biggest need a manufac- 
turer has, and the most difficult need to supply is good men. ft is not ever in office 
or factory a question of getting jiay, but of getting men who can earn the pay. I 
do not mean that narrowly. Now, therefore, a wise superintendent is looking out 
^ways for able, bright men, if he be wise. It is his interest more than the man’s 
interest to select the bright men, to give them all the ehanoe he can. At l ea s t that 
is onr point of view. 

Q. Are the men engaged in yonr shops meml>6r8 of organized bodies of working- 
men?— A. I am sure I do not know ; I never naked them. 
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Q. Is yoiirs Bopponed to be an 'Open shop for nnioii tneu or all othent— A. 1 atn 
Bare I do uot know that. We never aak any queationa on that aubjeot. 

Q. How atable la employment in your ahopf— A. We have men who have been 
wi^ ua over 15 yeara. T won't aay many* Weaoae the worka 15 yeara ago were 
amall, but aoine of the men who started with ua in 1882 are with na Mtill. A nnmlKT 
of the foremen in the worka are atookholdera in the eorporatiou. A number of the 
leading clerka in the office are alao atookholdera. 

Q. Aa the result of the strike 8 yeara ago, wore all the old men taken baok and the 
anbforeman discharged f->A. Every man was taken baok, without exception. 

Q. How long did the strike laatf—A. One week-one department I week. 

(J. Was it a queatiou of wages or of condnotf— A. Not at all. There never has 
been a (lueation of wages in our factory aiuoo we started business. It was a ques- 
tion of the injudicious treatment by a suhforeinan of some of the workmen. 

Q. Have you with you your scale of wages that are paid in your factory T~A, No; 
we have no scale of wages. 

Q. Is not yours entirely piecework f— A. It is in many departments. In the 
die-making departments, where men make dies, ymi can not rmi piecework. The 
wages ill our dte-iiiakiiig dcpurtinont would run from $2.75 to $!l.5() a day, depending 
on the experience and the length of emnloyinent of the men. 

Q. Does this present machinists’ striae which is common over thi‘ country affect 
you at preseiitf— A. We conceded voluntarily, because we thought it was just, in 
January lust, all that the men arc asking now 

Q. You said something in your testimony about the advantage of your 9-hour 
system over the 10-hour system in the output of the facUiry. How much experience 
have you had in the dilfereiice between the 10 hours and the 9 honrsf—A. The (com- 
pletion of the work in each case— the completion of the full run in (Uich case. 

Q. It w'aa uot altogether clear to the commission about what the real economy 
was, and how you were able to make a gain with 9 hours over the 10. Did the fai^t 
that ill work atO hours your men had new rules of promptly going to work at a 
signal to start work, and (|uit exactly on the hour, 8(» that you have no lost time, 
count for a good deal f— A. Of course we arranged that as far as possible. It wouhl 
he i III possible to arrange without cooperation of the men. The fiindameiital fact 
is the spirit of the men. 'I’o illustiate that, I heard last week for the first time 
in iny life haiiirners riiuning after the whistle blew. 1 wondered how many manu- 
facturers had had that experience. In another shop whicli has nweutly given the 
9-huar day to its men, one of the pattern makers said to a fellow-workman, and it 
came to the siqieriiitimdent’H ears, “I have been working all iny life; I never got 
anything before iinless I earned it, or fought for it. This is the first thing that 
ever was given to me. Don’t you 8U)tpose I am enough of a man to give it hack if I 
can.” That is a workman’s own stuteiucnt. As to the H[>irit in which this conces- 
sion would be received, we asked our men, in substance, “Will yon cooperate? Will 
you agree, for example, that the work shall ho started sharjdy at the bpeniug hour? 
Will yon agree that work shall continue up close to the closing liourf” We give 
them h minutes for washing up at the noon hour; we give them 1.5 iiiioutes on Hatiir- 
day for cleaning the machines. They implied that they would; they have done so. 
That is part of it, and the rest of it is what every man who has any manhood in him 
does; he appreciates being Justly treated. 

Q. You say- you have 2.50 meiii — A. About; yes. 

Q. The half hour lost between 9^^ and 10 hours, which has been thrown away from 
10 hours’ work, that is conserved now and brought into the 9-hoiir work. Is not 
that where you really made the saving?— A. Undoubtedly that is part of it, hut it 
should not bo said to be as much as a half au hour. I should not consider it a mat- 
ter of over 20 minutes. 

Q. What do yon think of a drop-forging establishment which contlaues to work 
its men between 9 and 10 liours, compared to your plan?— A. I think you have struck 
a large part of it which is uot commonly brought to the surface. A man can work 
normally at a higher rate of speed, without pushing himself, for 9 hours than 10 
hours, of course. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that it is a measuremeDtof efficiency instead of a meaaaremeut of 
hours or other conditions?— A. That is a very just observation. The point is not 
for the establishment to seek the actual number of hours a man works any more than 
it should seek the actual number of hours I work. Nor is it a queatiou of seeking 
the least you can pay him fur the most you can get. It is a question of meeting tlie 
point where efficiency insures the highest product of the best class of goods, anil the 
([nestiou of labor and the ijuestion of hours are distinctly subordinate, in our view. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are your men at work now?-— A. Yea. 

Q. Noceasationof work onaocoaotofthostrike?- A. None whatever. Wedmploy 
relatively few machlniata. 

Q. I understand you to say there has never been any question as to the right of 
your men to organize f— A. W e have never raised the queatiou one way or another. 
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Q. Yon do not know whether they are organized or not?~A. We do not know. 
We have here by-lawg of oiir aid organization and other little pamphlets, which 
I can hie with the conimisBion ; also the official notice of our 9-hour day, which may 
interest you, whicli was given tounrmon. 

Q. (Hy Mr. Kknnrmv.) I think nt the beginning of onr paper you read some com- 
mendation from an otlicer of the International Machinists' Union. Is that triief— 
A. Yes; the International AsHuciation of Machinists, I believe it is called. 

Q. Was there any discussion between that otlicer and yourself in regard to mat- 
tein in your establishment?— A. No. All that titok place was this: They sent us the 
form or blank some 2 months ago, and wo returueil it, explaining that it did not 
concoin us at all, merely for the reason that 2 months or so previously we had made 
tbe arrangements voluntarily, and this letter that 1 i] note from is an acknowledg- 
ment of nil no. 

Having such intiinato knowledge of your establishment and the men in it, it 
seems to iiio that you would have some sort of knowledge as to whether they were 
or were not members of tbe machinists’ union.— A. Wo have absolutely no knowl- 
edge on that subject. It is a (ptestion wliicb 1 do not know about any more than 
yon do, and it is a qiiestion wliie.h is never asked. 

Q. Yon say yon bad ]»revionHly complied with tbe demands which union men are 
now making upon the mannfactnres ]irevions to th.'it demiind’s going out? — A. 
Ob, yes. 

Q. Well, was not one of the demamls a eertjiin rate jier hour?— A. Not to my 
knowledge. 

Q. Tweiity-eiglit eents or 32 1 ’ents? — A. No; never to my knowledge. I have seen 
in tbe jinblic ]iriiits that something of that kind li.'is been done in some cities, but 
never to my knowledge bore. 

Q. Do yon belong to tbe Metal Workers’ Assoeiation?— A. No. 

(j. (Hy Mr. Fai{(^uiiai{.) The rounder^’ Association?— A. Nothing of that kind. 
We have be«-n invited to belong to tbe Metal Workers’ Association, lint our busi- 
ness is a ]K!cnliar one, a sjieeial one, and w'e did not think it was advisable to Join. 
Some other muiinfactnrers do not always take onr jmint of view. 

{). (By Mr. Kknnki»y.) 1 think these men in your employ are exceptionally well 
treated, but 1 ^^onld like to ask you if they liavo any \oice at all in fixing tbe bonrs 
of work and wages?— A. 'i’lii'y have that\oiee entirely almost. Wo should never 
think of fixing the hours of work for our workmen without consulting their wishes 
in the matter. Wliy sbould we? 

Q. In regard to any (litlerenoes that may occur between your men and yonr firm, 
do you consult with the men, or a committee, or indiviilually f— A. We never had 
such differences as that except in the ease of this one strike, so I could not answer 
that <|U6stion. Those ditllculties do not arise. 

The dues they pay for this beneficial association, are they fixed by the men or 
by the flrra?--'A. That is entirely run by the men. The only thing that the corpo- 
ration has todo with that matter is toeoiitributo a certain amount to tbe fund every 
year in cash, to guarantee tbe safe-keeping of its funds, and to have one of its ofTicers 
serve without pay as the association’s treasurer. That ofticor keeps conscientiously 
away from its meetings, and when liis views are asked does not give them if he can 
avoid doing sn. The whole resjionsibility is thrown on tbe men. We have no use 
what(iver mr industrial betterment iiu]>osed from on top, originating with theotlioe; 
none whatever. 

Q. 1 wonld like to ask yon if there is any lathe work in your establishment?— A. 
A little; yes. 

Q. Have the men working nt tbe lathes turned out in 9 hours a product equal to 
that which was heretofore turned out in 10 hours?— A. I can not tell yon that; I do 
not know. I will t<dl yon all I do know^ on that point frankly. In the grinding 
department, whicli I Hnpjmse is the severest test, because it is one of the plaoea 
where a man can start most rapidly and where he can work to the minute most 
closely, w'e have come w’itliiii 1 per cent. Onr superintendent told me lost night 
within 1 per cent. 

Q. 1 have heord manufactui'ers in Chicago say that it is ridiculous to say that on 
a lathe the same amount of work can be turned out in 8 or 9 hours as in 10 hours, 
because the machinery is run at a certain pace that can not bo increased.— A. Does 
not that idea more or less associate the man with his machine and make him a part 
ofit? 

(j. (ByMr. Litciiman.) Are not machines to a large degree automatic? — A. Some- 
times. 

Q, In case of automutie machinery that would apply, wonld it not?— A. Except 
when machines are being set up. 

Q. Well, if the machine is speeded?— A. And kept permanently foil. If yon keep 
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io absolute condition. These couditions may be guaranteed soniowhere; 1 never 
found them. If yon ran guarantee absolute conditions, that may be true. 

Q. As a practical question, an^ there not machines that are automatic to the dome 
that it is a practical imiiossibility to produce as much in 9 hours as yon oui proauoe 
in 10 hours on that machine f— A. 1 suppose there might be. 

Q. You have none such in your factories f— A. No. 

Q. You have no nia<’hiner.v in your factory tiiat does not require a large element 
of personal skill to jirodnoo the largest result in a given timef~A. Oh, yes. You are 
going too far the other way. You take milling machines, whore boys run 5 or 6, 
The machine does the work; the hoy sets it ii)). 1 am not prepared to say that we 
could in SLhmirs produce ns much ns in 10 hours (here. I do not know, aiid 1 shall 
not ho positive. Yet I thmiglit wo conld, and 1 rather expect wo shall. 

Q. Now, to what do \oii ultrihiito that f — A. Ihimaii nature. 

Q. That the hoy can get more woik out of .5 or (> inachines m 9 liours than in 10 by 
reiiHon of his being able to work to his full capacity during the 9 liours when he is 
not able to during the 10 lionrH?— A. It does not seem to mo that it is ]>o88ihle and. 
if you pardon me saying so, that it is wise t4> analy/e tho.so things down to the actual 
amount. My own judgmoiit would ho that human nature would work out that prob- 
lem. If a man is justiN troatiul and well paid he w'il) do more, ho a more economic 
producer, except whore thi' conditions you have suggested to me make it impossible. 

Q. But the testimony before this eomiiuHsion on the part of the employers is gen- 
erally opposed to your eonteiition. 'I'liuse mon claim to he practical men ; wo admit 
you are a ]»nu‘lieal man in \onr hnsiiiess, and we w'<»nld like to liave your answer to 
the position taken by those emplo\era?— A. Nomanonglit to assume to speak for 
another hnsincss than his own. Ho goes outside of his own knowledge. I have not 
aullicient luforniation to permit my <loing so, hut, lunning a hnsiness like ours, 
involving the use of assorted maehiues, lathes, planers, millingmaehinesof all sort«, 
we are siuijily satisfied with the situation. Wo regard the reduction of hours iia no 
loss .wliatevcr, and J know' that to he the feeling ol at least one other very large 
estahlishmimt in the city of Brooklyn that within a month has gone upon the*9-honr 
day. There are other striking examples of that kind in (iroai Britain. 

(By Mr. Tompkins.) What does that other eslahlishineiit dot— A. It builds 
hoisting engines. 

C^. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Do you know whether this other establishment works 
largely by the day or by the piece ?~A. By the day, so I am tohl. 

Q. Lb) you think there would bo any ditforonce in application of the principle 
where (lio work is done largely by the day or largely by the ])iece?— A. 1 should sup- 
pose it ought to work to less advantage h\ the day. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Would it woik'as well in a lineof hnsiness that is old and 
in which competition has become severe ns well as in a comparatively new establish- 
ment as join's is?— A, That question is outside of my own immediate snhore. All I 
can give you is opiniim; but tliere is a sort of tradition in our factory tli at 0 mouths 
back is ancient history. An (d<l factory ought to become new every .'1 years or else 
go out of business. You can not argno from .50 years of factory experience. Yon 
can argue from about 3 years and lot the 47 go. <>nr factory in many lines ought to 
have been and will have been in many lines renewed in 3 yiuirs. I tell you very 
frankly that some of the men wdio made these advances and coneessious feel that 
some of the others hold a 2ri-cent piece so close to the eye us to hide a$20 eag1e piece 
a mile off. 

Q. Are your products much protected by ]>ntents?— A. Only one or two, and thoio 
do not amount to over one-fourth or one-fifth of the output. 

Q. Are the processes of manufacture protected by patent appliances f— A. Not 
at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnrdy.) Wmild yon have any objection to all employees of your 
establishmeui being members of the Machinists’ Union if they so desired?— A. There 
are not many maehiuists with ns regularly, althougli what we call a die sinker 
would, 1 believe, come under the official classification. 

Well, put it the other way. Would you object to all the employees of your 
establishment being members of a union if it was their desire to?— A. 1 don’t know 
why we should, I am sure. 

Q. If they were members of a union and desired to confer with you by committee 
in a statement of any dispute that might arise, would you as willingly confer with 
snch a committee as yon would with individual members in your employ ?— A. 1 can 
not imagine why not. It is a case of the spirit again. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The ouestioii was nnt to you about the automatic condi- 
tion of work on a machine, or wnat was called the equal speeding of it, as the ques- 
tion was pnt Is it not the fact that you can change your speed on some lines of 
shafting for your machines?— A. Sometimes. 
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Q. Can^t you change it by pulley f— A. Yes. 

Q. Ib not the pulley the gauge of all epeed on your shaft f— A. Yes. The speed of 
the shaft, of course, controls the speed of your machines. They are dependent on 
the shaft. 

Q. So in working piecework you can put a speedier pulley on for a man who is 
more adept in his work than ordinarily ?~A. I suppose that could be done. It would 
not affect us. We do not work in our factory along those lines at all on piecework. 

Q. That comes to the other question of putting in new machinery, which brings 
in a percentage always of greater efficiency in the output of your product. These 
men that are working at piece rates, do they get the advantage of the increased 
product turned out by new machinery, in wages A. Of course. 

0. (liy Mr. Litcum AN. ) In putting in a new piece of machinery is it not speeded f— 
A. I think I understand you correctly. Suppose a hammer— I say a hammer because 
it is on the hammers that we do most of our piecework— suppose the hammer was 
speeded up, or suppose a new typo of hammer came in, there would be no change in 
the piecework rate. 

Q. So that the workman on account of the efficiency of the machine simply gains 
in the amouut of output over and beyond what he did before?— A. That is right. 

When you hire men on time, simply by the day or weiik, would they have any 
advantage on new macliincry at all unless it was voluntarily given on the part of 
the owner? — A. Directly, no; and yet it is the broad iact that in pro]iortiou as the 
machinery improves and the product improves wages rise mid cost goes down. A 
Swedish competitor illustrates the statomeiitl make, and it is about this. lie runs 14 
hours per day and pays his meu, let us suppose, about $2. So long as he does that 
we do not fear him, not a hit. When he runs 9 hours a day and pays his men $4 he 
becomes dangerous. That is our business philosophy. 

Q. Is it not a fact when you put in a machine it is spoedeil up to nearly its full 
capacity f— A. We try to of course speinl the machine up to the point of economic 
production. No machine is ever run by a sensible man to its full limit. 

Q. You would not run a boiler to its full horsepower capacity, I understand. If 
that is the case, and a reduction takes place in the nunilier of hours’ work by a hand 
paid by the jiieco, how can he expect to earn as much on a machine already speeded 
to its practical capacity if he has only 9 hours a day to work that man, in place of 
10, as formerly?— A. That question might he parajibrased thus, 1 think: If a man s 
labor on a machine may be always considered 100, and 100 is the limit, and he works 
his 1(X), ho can never do anymore. I can’t answer that question directly, because I can’t 
tell you how, hut as a matter of fact it is true in the experiimco of almost every man* 
uJacturer that 1 have over known, that a man can and will and does do more the 
moment he is j ustly and fairly and liberally treated. Of course that somt'times arises 
from other conditions. I know of one establishment where piecew^ork rates have been 
out eight times, and whore the hi'ad of the establishment told me that they made 

i ust the same wages lliut they did on the first one. His point of view was that he 
lad been swindled by his workmen, but my point of view was that he was an 
ojipressor, and came pretty near being something worse. You all know, I presume, 
cases of factories — they are common enough — w here meu "work at a certain fixed 
weekly wage year in and year out, because they know the moment they inoreose 
beyond that weekly wage the piece rate work will be cut down. The statement 
m^e by some laboring men that the piecework basis is unfair, because a man is 
oppressed by it wbou it is used to its utmost limits, to the point of ill health and 
injury, has some justili cation of fact. There is a recent publication of Mr, Jacob A. 
Riis which comes pretty near to my point of view. I can demonstrate perfectly well 
to my own satisfaction when I have a first-class superintendent and watchman to 
drive meu hard to the limit and get out in 10 hours all they can, that they can get out 
more in that time than they can in 9 hours. 1 con demoustoate that mathematically, 
but it is not true in the practical application. I have knowm, on the contrary, a very 
large establishment to reduce its pay roll and waste more in its scrap heap than it 
saved. 

Q*^(By Mr. FA.KQUHAR.) I think you have not incorporated in your testimony the 
date which J. H. Williams & Co. became incorporated f— A. July 1, 18^. Before 
that time it was a partnership. 

Q. How long is it since the business itself was first established?— A. 1882. 

Q. That was the first start in the business, in Brooklyn? 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkb.) Has the business been uniformly prosperons, or have there 
been years in which it has been better than in other years f — A. Very much worse in 
some years than others. As I said in my testimony, in the panic of 1893 we made 
about legal interest on our investment, iumost exactly legal interest, as well as we 
could figure. 

Q. Was that depression long continued f— A. It lasted from the middle of 1893 well 
on through 1894. Our business is peculiarly with other manufacturers. Two-thiids 
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of aU our cuntomoni arc luaiiiiftK'tiirorH, aiu]| of conrao. iJioir doproKHion waa 

reileeted. 

Q. Wu their bnsinese depieseed a lonf^er period than yourtf— A. I should hardly 
he able to answer that question without referring directly to our own records on 
that point. I am speaking fr»mi nieuiory when I say the depreiuion lasted, as wo 
recall it, something over a year and a half. 

Q. Has your business been better since 1897 tlian it bad ever been iii any periotl of 
an e<}ual length before? — A. Since 1897 we have lost a very large ]»art of our busl- 
ness and recovered it tbrongb other directions. It has been a steady growth, with 
the exception of the year I speak of. It has been a steaily growth sinco 1883 on, 
and therefore in the last 2 or 3 years it has done very well; not as well last year ns 
in previous } ears. 

l). What proportion of your goods do you sell in this country?— A. Lost year wo 
sold about one-cigbtb of our product abroad. This year the foreign sale is larger. 
We are making only two lines which are sold exolnsivoly abroad that wo do not sell 
in this country at all. 

Q. (Ily Mr. To.mpkin 8.) What are they? — A. Tools for niachiiirs which are not 
used in this country. 

(By Mr. Litch.man.) Have yon any competitor in this country t— A. Oh, uiy 
conscieuco ! We have from 30 to 32 compctitoi’s. 

How near are they located to your works?— A. One of them was only 500 feet 
for some time. They are scattered all over the c<»untry ; some in intlustrial (listricts 
in New England, others in New York, Pennsylvaiiin, Now Jersey, Ohio, Illinois; 
where\tT iron and steel is readily available. All make drop forgings. Not nil of 
them make all tho lines wo do. All are competitors with ns in one lino or another, 
and tho largest of them along all our general lines are competitors. Each of tlieiu 
has one or two specialties, as we have. 

Q. You do not know how far their method of conducting tlioir business c«>iucides 
with yours as to tho 9-hoiir <lay f —A. I do not. I know I have received letters from 
several of them within the last few weeks, inquiring what our attitude was on that 
subject, and have told them. Some of them are very respectable, and some of them 
very high-toned concerns. 

il, (By Mr. CI.AUKE.) What proportion of your business is in your Hjietiialties? — 
A. Our hnsinoss is divided about half and half between goods which are known us 
stuck articles, carried in stock and catalogued, and gooils which arc made (o special 
order. We should say, th(*rcfore, our specialties are about lia[f of the husiucss ; hut 
of this stock goods two-thirds are gooils made in active competition with the other 
houses. On anything where wo had what we should cull a tree hand, it would he 
only one-eighth, one-sixth, of tho husinesB, and even larger. Wc cumpi'te against 
people making the same articles. 

Q. Are goods >ou ci^port what you call specialties? Are they goods which come 
into contact with other producers!— A. They are belli. We export nearly all our 
lemliug competitive specialties. Everywhere they meet, however, with cotn|>etition 
of similar goods of this country and with goods luaile in < fermany . Wo export our 
general lines aud our special lines also. 

Q. Two-thirds of one-half of the amount of your product comes into contact with 
similar estahlisliments?— A. No, you misuudeistand me. One-half of our entire 
prodnet is absolately competitive witli that of every drop forgo concern. That is, 
all special work is absolutely competitive with the work of every concern in this 
country, and of the remaining one-naif two-thirds is also competitive ; one-half plus 
two-thirds— ii ve-sixths. 

Q. Then there is one-sixth that you have no coni]>etitioii on?— A. Even that is 
comyietiiive against manufacturers, using different processes for prmlucing what 
they claim to he the same results. There is not a single ]>oint in tno business from 
one end to the other where there is not sharp competition to he always met. 

Q. Has every concern raw material the same as yours?— A. As fpr as I know they 
have. 

Q. Do I nnderstand largely it is scrap material you use in your factory?— A. Oh, 
no; we buy bar steel chietly, or billeis^steel bars or hillets. 

Q. Do > ou use sera]) in the material f— A. Not at all. 

Q. What is your raw' material ; is it partially finished product, then ?— A. Yes. We 
make the forgings which would he used in electric motors, guns, pistols, rifles, sew- 
ing machines, typewriters, and any light, qaick-riinuing machinery where quality 
and quantity are valuable. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you make more money on specialties than you make on 
your other goods ?— A. That depends upon the specialty. On enstom work it is varia- 
ble. General and stock articles we regard as more profitable than a special article, 
for the reason that being made year after year wo can economize us we can’t do upon 
work which is custom mode and made but once. 
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Q. Doo^t you make «oiJie of your spcoiaJtioH for stocky or are they all for ougtom- 
erif— A. The specialties, if I undorstaud you correctly, are our catalogued goods, 
and are made ^r stock. We carry a large stock. 

Q. Do you sell goods abroad lower than you sell them in this country? — A. That 
de]>ends on the goods. Some few we do, and many we do not. As a matter of fact 
there have been some goods which wo actually sold abroad at higher prices than at 
home. 

Q. You simply meet the market?— A. We meet the market if we can— get the 
largest price wo can for the market. VV^e regard the export trade as a peculiarly 
desirable branch of the trade, becanse it is often the case that where one country is 
depressed another is not ; that where a season business exists yon can take advantage 
of it on the other side of tlie world while yon are losing it here. 

Q. Still your main business is at home? — A. Yes. 

Q; (By Mr. Kknnkdy.) Do you purchase materials from which yon manufacture 
from any of the corporations which are now embraced in the United States Steel 
Corporation?— A. I believe not now. We have in times past juircbased from some 
of tliose steel cor])orations, but at present I think wo are not buying from any of 
them. 

1 sliould like to ask you how you, as an intelligent manufacturer, view the 
present coneeutration which is going on in the iron and steel industry f— A. 1 think 
onr attitude on combinations is best described by what w«i did with the question 
wlien it was brought face to face with ns. We considered the matter carefully fora 
day, and llieu the jiromoter was told that be might go riglit ahead and get up his 
trust, and we would ]»ay liini a large fee to leave us out. 

Q. Are you not aHVeted at all either favorably or unfavorably by this combina- 
tion ?— A. I can’t see that we are, now. What the future may hold I don't know. 

Q. Do you buy your materials Irom luaiiufactiirers who are outside of the United 
States Steel Corporation?— A. At jiresent. 

Can yon say what part of the country they come from?— A. Benusylvania. 

(j. How would you bo atVectod if all of the large manufacturers of iron and steel 
should be embraced in a great corporation?— A. fliat would depend entirely on what 
they did. 

Q. Have you any fear that the process wliich has gone on so far will go on to the 
extent of embracing tlie manufactures of iron and steel in all its details, sueb as 
yours, for instance?— A. I have no fear of the whole process at all. I think it bolds 
in itself the elements wliicli will decide it to public advantage without regard to 
what any group of men, legislators or otherwise, can do. I am speaking entirely for 
myself now. It is a crucial i>oiut whether inoii can be permanently had who are 
capable of managing a business of that kind; men of genius must die. It is our 
experience that the utmost brains that aiuaiiean utilize areroiiuin'd to manage even 
a small buHinesB. It is a question in niy mind, niul not only iu my mind, but in the 
minds of many practical manufacturers, whether it is mentally possible to eoutiuu- 
ously, permanently, and successfully inanage work on such an enormous scale. It 
is not perhaps in the common knowledge that some A or 6 of these large combina- 
tions have already dissolvtid, but such is the ease. The causes for their dissolution 
would be an interesting study. 

Q, Do you know whetlier tlie prices which you pay for your raw material — I sup- 
pose you call the iron and steel you buy raw material— whether tlie prices of your 
raw material have been iiicreuseii or decreased since this combination has been going 
on, first, the Fediual Steel Company and the American Wire Company, and them 
finally, the United States Steel Company?— A. Yes; I could answer both ways to' 
that mmstiou, and truthfully. The prices rose very sharply last year and fell oflf 
very snarply iu the fall, very sharply iudood. They fell off much more than one- 
half and they Iiave advanced somewhat since then. They are now ranging at figures 
much l)olow the maximum of last year, but are ajiproximately 50 per cent from the 
lowest figures of last year. 

Q. Do you attribute tbeso cliaiiges up and down iu any way to the so-called trusts 
or to the matter of supply and demand?— A. It seems to me, and 1 only speak from 
casual observation, that the law of supply and demand has had chiefly to do with it. 
While I do not question that this large combination in part may have steadied prices, 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. 1 do not mean that it has raised them, but that 
it has kept tliom steady. It is of the greatest importauei^ to other manufacturers 
and to the country at large that they should be steadied. One of the things which 
prevails here, and a difficulty we tiiid in selling abroad, is the flactuation in Ameri- 
can prices, which is more sudden and much more rapid and exists to a much greater 
degree here than iu Europe. It is and has been a source of difficulty and complaint 
and a great deal is gained iu the steadying of figures. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TS8TI1C0VT OF ME. FEANKUH ALLEH, 

Secretary f Silk Aeeociation of .Irntrica, liroadtray and Uroomv nlrtctHf AVtr York City, 

Tbo BiMJcial subcouimiwioii met iu r<»om8 at tbe Fiftb Avimiiio Kotel at 10.15 
a. in,, Mr. ClMko presiding. At 11.50 'u. m. Mr. Franklin Allen, secretary of tb6 
nilk Asfloi'iation ol America, w.ia iutrudiicod os a witnene, ami, beiim duly Hworiit 
tcHti lied an follows: 

Q* (ily Mr. Clarke.) Will you kindly jjivo tbe ooininiHsiou yonr name and nont* 
otlice jwldress, and official relation to tbe silk industry f— A. Franklin Allen, secre- 
tary of tbo Silk Association of America, Broadway and Broome streets, New York 
City. 

Q. You also have charge of the census being taken at tbo present time in refer- 
euce to silk f— A. Yes, for the silk manufacturers, 1 have. I am a ccrtitieil piiblio 
accountant of the State of New York, 

g. IMoase proceed in your own way t<» develop tbo salient features of this industry 
at the present time? — A. Yes. 1 would likt' to say that the silk industry, (twing to 
your invitation, is represented hero to-day by several gentlemen who ropriMont tbo 
great jirogrcss that has been made in tJie industry from its earliest beginning. We 
had bojied to have the idoasure of tbe presence of tbe president of the Silk Assoeia- 
tion, Mr. Catbolina Lambert, of Foxier, Lambert & Co., but be telephoned me this 
morning that be would be unable to be present, iiiueh to his regret, and be sends bis 
best wishes to you on bubalt of the association. Wo also expected to liave with ns 
this morning one of oar ablest manufacturers. Col. Frank W. Cheney, «>f Cheney 
Brothers. He came down last night to tbe city for tbe express purpose of attending 
this conference, but much to his regret, and, of course, to ours, bo was summoiKMl 
home this morning on account of illness in bis family, and was obliged to take an 
early train back to South Manchester, Conn. 

Now, in order to open this subject, it occurred t^o me it would be wise to call your 
attention to tbe testimony of a gentleman, Mr. .fucqiies Huber, w'ho, though foreign 
born, a Swiss, has achieved great prominence in the silk imlustry in the United 
States as a member <tf the linn of Sebwar/enbach, Huber tVr Co. ‘ Mr. Huber has 
given a treatise on the silk industry in tbo United States, which was not prepared 
for this purpose, but was prepared for bis partner, .Mr. Sebwarzenbae-h, wlio was a 
member of the international jury on silks iu Baris lust Huminer, and was called upon 
as a member of that jury to present a report to the Cove, rumen b of Switzerland respect- 
ing the silk industry of the world us represented at Baris. Thcrefon*, this lestimou}' 
which he gives can not be considered iu any way as ex parte for the purpose of this 
commission, or as representing anything but the facts as he sees them us a manufac- 
turer in America, conveyed to his partner for his own information as a manufac- 
turer iu Kiirope. Mr. Huber’s treaiise was incorporated by Mr. 8chwur/,enbach iu 
bis report to the Government of Switzerland. 

g. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Do you submit this as a portion of yonr testimony so that 
we c.an incorporato it!— A. I shall submit this as an exposition of the condition of 
the silk industry iu the United States at the ]nvseiit time, and us furnishing abund- 
ant evidence of the causes of its development and progress and its present state, and 
it occurs to me that if 1 should just brielly call your attention to some things iu 
this report it would perhaps introduce this subject and pave the way for the asuirig 
of those qnestions that some gentlemen of the subcommission may wish lu ask. 

Tbo witness handed each member of the commission a copy of the Twenty-ninth 
Annual Report of the Silk Association of America, published March 26, lUOl, and 
read the following, quoting from page 48 of the report: 

THE fill.K INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED .STATES OF NORTH AMKUIUA. 

[A treAtise by Mr. .Isquea Huber, In flnii of .Schwarzenbarli. Huber &■- <Jo., New York.| 

I Trauslatiou, froxu refiort lo (joverniueiit of Swit/.erlaml.J 

Jmcricaa $Uks at Paris.—ln speaking about the silk industry of the United States 
it is hardly necessary to mention that its representation at the Paris Exposition of 
1900 can not be taken as its standard, nor can we even get any reliable points fi'om 
this exhibit forjudging correctly either of that industry’s extension and impor- 
tance at home or of its efficiency, many-sidedness, and prominence as a competitor 
of imported goods in the home market. 

We will not go into details here why the American silk manafacturers were only 
represented by such a small number at the Baris Exposition. However, the principal 
reason for this seems to have been the knowledge that, iu order to give an exhibit 
worthy and representative of the immensity, many-sidedness, and power of that 
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jndnstry it would hAre involved the spending of a great deal of valuable time, cans* 
ing no end of trouble and work. Moreover, the expenditure of money would Iwve 
been large, without seeing any prospects of gaining new markets for their product 
or of extending those alrc^y in existence. 

Seeing the ^erican exhibit, it seems hard to believe that the silk industir of the 
United States, which, especially in piece goods, was only in its infancy lessihan two 
decades ago, ranks to-day as the hrst of the civili/ed countries in that industry iu 
regard t(» the quantity of the manufactured raw material (silk). Only as to the 
selling value of the manufactured goods the United States is second, conceding 
the iirst place to France, which country, in its luxurious Lyons and Paris special- 
ties— os church oniaments and chasubles, silk velvets, silk laces, novelties, etc.— 
still dominates without competition the world’s market. 

lieasonH/or the rapid development of the domestic industry.— Aa reasons for the rapid 
as well as powerful development of the United States silk industry, notwithstand- 
ing the competition of well-introduced imported goods and the splendid organiza- 
tion of the importers, and iu spite of the mistrust which was felt by the consumers 
for a long time against the domeHtic gockls, wo find : 

1. The natural capability of the American merchant and manufacturer, his com- 
mon sense, cnterpriNC, and self-confidence. 

2. The capital which is always ready to support enterprise in this country in the 
form of extensive and liberal credits. 

3. The support w'hich is given all these undertakings by the people, by the city and 
State go vernmentH in form of tax privileges, donations of lots, putting up of mill 
buildings, and renting same at a low rate of interest. Kv<;n tn some cases by sub- 
scribing a certain amount of the necessary working ca])ital. 

4. The intellectuality of the American technician, who, through his invoutions of 
time-saving miiehinery, which are simply constructed and easy t(> handle, is, ]>er- 
haps, unequaled. The operative also is moderate and his common sense makes him 
especially fit for the manufacturing business. 

6. The easy intercourse between manulacturer and dealer which enables the first 
to get fully and promptly actpiainted with the needs and wants of the latter. 

The domestic indnsiry in its earlier singes,— it is beyond a doubt that the silk industry, 
which was new and had to overcome great difficulties, had to get accustomed to 
many peculiarities of inhabitants and localities. To procure labor it was necessary 
to make work as comfortable as possible and wages had to be lucrative. These and 
other conditions caused the pioneers of the silk industry abundant trouble and worry. 
The beginning of that industry in the United States dates back to tbeyears 1825-1830, 
at which time the first meek trials were made in manufacturing trimmings (braids, 
fringes, etc.). In the following decade, 1830-1840, experiments of that sort were 
more frequent. In this period falls also the founding of the firm of Cheney Brothers. 
South Manchester, Conn. That eoncern enjoys to-day a w^orld-wide reputation ana 
is very successful. The firm of Cheney Brothers, which, notwithstanding the trials 
and bwdsbipsuf business through which the early silk industry of the United States 
had to go, is perhaps the only one of the earliest period still doing business, and is 
prosperous and dominant iu its specialties. 

The heavy immigration during the years 1840-1850, which brought to the United 
Btates a large number of English manufacturers, laborers, weavers, etc., was a great 
support to the industry. During this period the iirst start was made at Paterson, 
N. J. (1839). Before this the whole industry was confined entirely to the State of 
Connecticut. The crises of the next decade, 1850-1860, which were so disastrous to 
finances, to commerce and industries, and which carried to its ruin many a promising 
commercial and industrial enteqirise, were also disastrous to the young and rising 
silk industry and it barely escaped total annihilation. 

The dvil war period.— At the beginning of the next 10 yeais the civil war broke out. 
To cany on this war new funds had to be provided for the Government and a new 
and high tariff was then introduced, which, in the course of years, was reconstructed 
into a protective tariff. This new measure brought the silk industry to life again. 

However, the years of activity which followed the war offered so many opportuni- 
ties to capital and enterprise in different lines of business as to direct attention 
toward a tt^xtile iudustry which hod to rely on foreign markets not only for its raw 
material but especialTy for its skilled labor. These conditions were largely the 
cause that, even in the 10 years of prosperity, 1870-18^, the domestic industry could 
only to a very small degree satisfy the demands of the home market. The dealers 
in fabrics therefore had to continue to rely on foreign markets, although duty on 
imported silks was then 60 per cent. Up to that time the home industry was con- 
fined mostly to the manufacture of ribbons, trimmings, and a few other specialties. 
Dress silks and linings, generally known as ** broad silks,” were only made by a few 
manutkotorers, and in a very limited way. It might be interesting to note at this 
stiM that the production of the United States silk industry was, 'at ^e beginning 
of the seventies, notwitbst>anding the then prevailing high prices, hardly above 
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»6,«)0,^ In (ilk waving, while to.d*y the prodnction of dl kinde of goodi reni*. 
sente the respeetoble figure of *80,000,000. 

As soon ss the ribbon munfsetnre grew stronger end wss in a position to dominate 
tue lu^ marke^ the larger ribbon mannfaetnrers began to show more interest and 
give their attention •to the mannfactarinff of broad mlks.” 

liritffmtni of NamerotiB and better help, learning rapidly throngh ex- 

perience, improved the manufacturing methoda, and particnlarly the prcMorese tliat 
won made in the oonrse of years in various existing aide industries, as the throwing, 
dyeing, and finishing of the silk, an<i especially the improvement in power looms^ 
all these circn instances were instrumental in smoothing the way for the luanufactnr- 
ing of piece goods and brought that branch of the industry to a sudden and even 
phenomenal rise. 

If we consider the fact that at the close of the seventies and beginning of the 
eighties American dress silks and linings were, in tlieir own market, beheld and 
looked upon as curios, and at the same time recall to our niinds that there are to-day 
m this market luaiuifaoturers who turn out, in those articles, over 100,000 pieces of 
60 yards ea< h per year, and of these mon* than half tafi’etas weaves, these facts illus- 
trate, more than anything else that could be Haid,tbo rapid development and growth 
of the American iiroad-silk industry. In oonseqiieuci', tne export of European mar- 
kets to the United States was decreasing considoraidy. 

With this exceedingly rapid growth of protluction, the practical organization for 
the sale of the goods, an hicU naturally was confined to tiie I’nitiMl States, could, how- 
ever, not keoj) up. Herein is found the reason why disturbance.'* in business, which 
arise from time to time tiirough various causes, are always disastrous to the silk 

ind labor. 

States of the 
New 

as the fourtii, (binnecticiit, the birthplac'e of the industry. New Jersey alone has 
about 150 iiiills, which emnloA over 25,000 operatives. 

The number of power looms for ‘‘broad silks 'Mu the silk mills of the United 
States can be estimated at 30, (XK). Of eoiirse it is io lie understood that tliese 
looms are not niuuiug altogetlier at the sjime tunc. Hand looms are not In use. 
The ribbon looms, wbicli are still more irregular than tlie broml silk looms in being 
kent running, can bo estimated at 7,000. 

The import of raw silk into the United States last year came up to the formidable 
figure of 5,(K)0,000 kilos, which represent a value of say $U,500,(KK). Statistics giv- 
ing the number of operatives, invested capital, etc., can not bo had, but the census 
taking, which is now progressing in the United IStates, will furnish the details, 
which will be published as soon as completed. 

The previous remarks pertain rather to the general nature of the silk industry, 
and it soomS Avell to give now some details about the mill and its methods of opera- 
tion and manufacture (especially as to “broad silks’*). 

Handloomn pradicaUy unknown.— Onw. again let it be understood that the United 
States never were well aciiuninted with the nse of the Jiandloom, and therefore its 
manufacturers rould not ilcrive any benefit from experience in tliat braiiob, and 
their manufacturing nietboiis may sometimes seem inexj)licable therefore to Kiiro- 
p€«u raamifacturers. lUit, considering the many-sidodness of the American silk 
mills, their great production^ and the cbaractonstics of tlie manufacturers them- 
selves, who.so knowledge in most cases extentis not only to the mill but to all 
branches and side industries connected with the maniifactlire of silk, such as throw- 
ing, weaving, etc., it can not be denied that as a rule they jiosHesH a thorough 
understauding of their trade and industry. 

Raw maUriai— hike Europe, the United States got most of their raw material, 
mostly silk, from Japan, China, and Italy. Numerous trials to transplant the rais- 
ing of silk to Anicricsn soil have failed. 

In 1899 the iiiijiort of raw silk to the United States shows the following figures; 


Country. 

Bales. 

Values. 


37,283 

11,834 

18,837 

11,113 

810,918.372 

8.807,800 

8,618,384 

10,490,866 

iliHiffkonc 

Shanghai 

Europe 



Rabrict la the gray {j^iece dyed).-~ln consequence of the increasing manufacture of 
raw weaves the raw silk of Europe has lately been favored to some extent. Also 
the import of sohappe has gained considerably. With 1,727,000 pounds for the 
year 1899 (value, without duty, say $2,000,000), the import was nearly double that 
of 1898, and the current year will surely show an increase over 1899. 
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The quantity of cotton (for linings) and wool (for dr^ silks) used by the silk 
iuduBtrjr for luunufacturiug cannot exactly be estimated as mostly domestic-spiiu 
yams are used, and true statistics of all these branches of business wm only behaa 
after the comj)leti<*n of the census taking. It must be remarked that lately the 
joaoufacturors have busied thoniselves with the manufacture of silk and cotton and 
Bilk and wool weaves, and under the protection of the high tariff have made quite 
a success of it. ... 

Silk griige (not thrown) is free from duty, while on schappo there is a combina- 
tion duty of weight and value, equaling, say, 35 to 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Silk gri^ge is sold in original packages according to the original weight bulletin 
of the seller. Conditioned weight is to most of the manufacturers an unknown 
term; it is only used by a comparatively small number of manufacturers. How- 
ever, ill this direction progress was made during the last few years, es])ecially 
through tJie efforts of the ‘‘silk association.'^ 

Coarse sizes the rule hi America . — As a rule the American broad-silk manufacturer 
uses only Ixjst quality of raw material, and generally only coarse sizes, and in this 
bo differs greatly from his Kuropean colleague. His aim, besides perfection in bis 
gooils and small waste of materials, is the attaining of the best possible results from 
his loom in yardage, which is advantageous to him as a high yardage will reduce 
bis averagoof wages and general expenses. Low grades and line sizes, as or even 
deiiiers are therefore not much used by the broad-silk manuiacturers. 

While formerly the demand of raw silk was covered in gvi‘go, which was thrown 
for own account, the smaller manufacturers have in the fast few years started to 
buy ouvrees (tbrownsilk, organzino, and tram). Hut as these ouvrees are weighted 
in throwing with soap and oil, and silk is not sold hero according to conditioned 
hut actual weight, the maunfacturers pay therefore too much for weight. How- 
ever, this disadvantage is made good by the fact that they don’t have to keep a 
largo stock on hand and can wait longer in covering their demand, which, with 
their limited funds, is preferable. 

A very curious fact is tliat a large mnnher of manufacturers, who operate from 50 
to 200 looms, and even more, keep in stoek only one or at the* most two qualities of 
silk for manufacturing, and that the “J^rbbeln" (sizing) is only practiced by a few. 
Most of them prefer to save themsehes that trouble and to buy according to the 
meager reports of “sale bulletins,*’ which, howe\er, especially in quotations of 
Asiatic silk, are very often not reliable. 

7'he mill.— The usage of coarse sizes for gaining incieased production without 
increasing the cost, and the freaks of the American fashion, which are the cause ot 
the mills’ mauy-sidi'dness, have brought about conditions in the silk manufacture of 
America which, in comparison with existing conditions in Europe, are worth while 
mentioning, anil we will now state briefly where, ncconliug to our opinion, a difler- 
eneo is to be found. 

Silk throiciuf/.— The formerly so lucrative business of commissiou throwing him 
been dwindling down more and nioie, a good many manufacturers now having tlioir 
own throwing plants. Tlie reason for this is not bo much the saving in cost— com- 
petition having already’ reduced throwing prices to a minimum— but in the absolute 
necessity for the manufacturer to make quick deliveries to be able to make changes 
on shortest notice which may be necessary from one minute to another, and to bo 
able to exainino his silks thoroughly. The number of commission throwsters has 
hei'ii greatly reduced— and their prolits, too. 

The continually advancing wages in New Jersey have driven the throwing plants 
into more distant ijarts of the country, principally into Pennsylvania, where with 
cheap coal ($1.10 i»er ton when market is normal) and in midst of a rural population 
anxious for work, it has taken firm root. From there, notwithstanding distances of 
several hundred miles which separate the throwing from the weaving centers in New 
Jersey, tram is delivered at the weaving mill in 3 days, organzine in 5 days. 

American throwing is done i»rinoipally on belt, spinners which are run 11,000 to 
12,000 turns a minnte on first time over, and 9,000 turns second time over. Machines 
and organization are second to none. 

Silk Quick deliveries is a principal point in this branch of the silk indus- 

try. The dyer can deliver uncharged silk in 2 flays, black and colored organzine 
and tram weighted 70 to 80 per cent in 5 to fl, and heavy charged silk in 8 to 14 days. 
In special cases shorter deliveries can he arranged. It is not to he lost sight of that 
the work done is perfectly satisfiu'tory. 

Furthermore, some excellent special dyes fur umbrella silks and linings for men's 
wear deserve to ho mentioned. 

As to charging, more careful methods are employed in comparison with Europe. 
The manufacturer is always trying to increase his production, the operative strives 
to earn money, ami the consumer wants perfect goods. In consequence zinc and 
iron are not being used over-abundantly. 
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Nnxueroiu foreigners linU employment in this branch of the silk industry as ebem* 
ists and technicians, and the largest establishment in the United States and also one 
of the most important in the world, is managed by a Swiss gentleman, Mr. Jacob 
Weidmaun. With a force of 900 laborers he is able to tom out dally and ship to the 
manafacturers 2,000 kilos black and 1,500 kilos colored. 

Winding^ warping, and wearing, —OreAt production and many*BidednoHS is the ideal 
of the American mauiifacturer; the operative tries to do his best, and is always 
willing to do what is asked of him; practical division of work, and work by con- 
tract; time-saving inuchinery and working methods; all these are employed to 
bring about belter resnlts. This may be tne case with all industries of alf coun- 
tries, hut in no other country do they live up to that, principle as much ah in 
America. 

As ail illustration we will mention that even beaming and bamessmaking is done 
by contract work. 'Fhe division of labor is shown by the fact that doubling and 
({iiilliag are separate operattuns; that twisting and drawing in is not done on the 
loom; that beaming is d(»ue by special operatives, and that special help is provided 
for all unusual \iurk. 

As to lahur-saving machinery wo only moiition here the harness-making machines 
which make l,r>ti0 English or 1,(MK) French heddles per hour, and where 1 boy is able 
to tend to 2 or 3 machines; the piece tolding machine, twisting machine, nmltlpliers 
for designs on looms, etc., which are in general use. 

Styles and /as/iiofi.— The American manufacturer has to devote a good deal of his 
time to the study of st\ le and fashions. These points arc very important to him, as 
most of his goods are fancies and naturally decrease in value if nut in style. This 
makes necessary the versatility of the mill, which, of course, does not simplify the 
luanageuiciit, hut opens a large tield of activity to an enterprising and industrious 
mail n fact 11 re r. And, in fact, it is astoiiisliiug to an im]>artial observer to note the 
facility with which the American mill changes from liglit to heavy, from simple to 
complicated, from jdain to facoiinc goods, and from yarn to piece-dyed weaves. 
One involuiituiily will put the question, how does the American manutacturer ever 
accomplish itf For this suecess lie is indebted in ihe first jilace to his energy, which 
seems to make iuqiossiiiilities possible. Furthermore, eonditions of business are in 
Ills favor. He is uot bound by any contracts, and can make changes in bis working 
force to suit himself. Hesides, the loom builder is alwa^^s ready to work out any 
ideas of hiH relating to the iiuprovenieiit of a loom. 

Machnurg eqnijnnenl.~Ai last a factor not to lie left unnoticed is tho world 
n^nowued simplicity of Aineriyan machinery, which enables a simple weaver to do 
work, which in oilier countries cun only be done by the most skilled and expe- 
riciK'ed. Of the many loom systems which are in use in the United Htates those 
built by the Crompton tV Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., are especiallv 
worthji of mention. This concern, undoubtedly one of the largest in the world, 
makes liesides wool and cotton looms, silk looms from the simplest plain loom with 
indirect take-up motion up to the seven sbuttlo-box loom with pattern ehaiu and 
multiplier, and from the fast working loom for pieoe-dyed goods up to the Jacquard 
swivel loom for the multi-colored swivel. A colloction of :I0 dillVri nt types, each of 
which can be seen in motion on calling there, gives a fair jiroof of the capability of 
that establisbineiit. 

Numerous other concerns whi<'b put in the iiiatket looms, preparing machines, 
Jacquard machines, dobbies, need uot fear a coiuparisuu with the best machinery 
inaiiiifactured in Europe. Their products are very cheap, and the imported looms 
(Swiss) are no longer much in demand. 

The French loom (with hanging batten) has attained great perfection, and with 
dobhy, for medium and very heavy weaves, as Diicbesse, Armiire, Faillefran(;aise, 
gives much satisfaction ami is generally used. Ent as low-priced goods are now 
very much more in demand that loom has certainly lost its importance. 

ihnishing, purr dyeing, and printing , as every largo mill does its own throw- 
ing a inauagemcut that desires to make prompt and quick deliveries mast have its 
own tinishing dopartnient The question of saving expenses is with both these 
branches uot essential, and Just as the commission prices in throwing, throneb 
strong competition, are brought down to a very small margin of prodt, so it is In 
the finishing. These finishing departments are not a source of profit to the inannfac- 
tiirer, but in many cases a sacrifice of money. Hut it is to the manufacturer's 
advantage if he can finish bis goods as soon as they come off the loom in order to 
make (puck deliveries. With bis own finishing departments the mannfaotnrer isable 
to ship goods to the consumer within 2 days after tney come off the looms. The most 
importaut silk-tiuishing establishment in the United States is that of Boettger dk 
Hinze, New York. In this branch of business experienced men are always wanted 
and well paid. An experienced finisher, who is able to manage a finishing depart- 
ment earns from $30 to $.50 per week. 
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Of recent development are the piece-dyeing and printing branoJiea, wlUch atarted 
early in the nineties and increased rapidly with the Dingley tariff, and to-day they 
dye and print not only the large qaau tit ios of domestic raw goods but also quite 
aoine of the imported ^oods. 

The largest houses iii the piece-dyeing business are the ^'Alexander Dye Works” 
in Lodi, N. J., and the ‘^lioettger Piece Dye Woiks,” whose force of employees is 
400 and 300 respectively, and they are kept busy trying to keep up with their ordSrs. 
The printing works only work from November to April full force in consequence of 
their orders in foulards for the spring business, and for that reason are suifering 
from unsteadinesB of their help. Nevertheless, their workmanship is all riglit, and 
even in warp prints, cylinder ])rintiiig against copper-plate printing (hand work in 
Kurope), they achieve good results. Among the manufacturers only Cheney Broth- 
ers, South Manchester, (.Vmn., operate their own piece-dyeing and printing depart- 
iiK-nts. They are splendidly equipped for all genres, and their products rank among 
the best in the American market. 

Mill prodneifi and inannfaoiurituf methods. — The American mill has, during the last 
10 years, manufactured every weave, article, and (luality which are known to 
itieeliaiiical weaving, or which, through alterations on machinery or simpliiicatiou 
in manufacturing, could he put in reach of power-loom weaving. The mill of to-day 
jiroducoH, with the only exception of a few Lyons specialties, wnich for different rea- 
sons are not suitable for mechanical weaving, every style which the silk industry 
brings into the market, viz : 

All silk goods and silk and wool and silk and cotton and silk and schappe. 

• Wa^ prints of all descriptions and piece-dyed and i)i inted goods in great variety. 
Plain silks of all weaves, ^'fancies” from the simplest to the most complicated 
styles, and, jacquards, hrochfs, etc. 

Light-weight goods, iw chiffons. monB8/ lines, marceliues, and the heaviest curtain 
and upholstery silks. 

All the products of the various mills and the great variety in dress silks, linings, 
trimmings, goods for the cloak, necktie and millinery tiade, silks for the manufac- 
ture of Bilk waists, skirts, umbrellas, and parasols, ail these give a most cpiiviiicing 
testimony of the many-sidedness of the American mill. That it has in a compara- 
tively short space of time achieved such good results is indebted to the enterprise 
and intelligence of iis leading men, \\ho readily try and experiment regardless of 
trouble and cxiieuse, oven if there is only small hope of success. 

To the clerk and workman is given a certain independence, freedom of action, and 
no restraint put upou his enterprise. Fuldllmeut of^is duty is all that is required, 
'fhat such a system improves the working methods and produces better results is 
evident. 

^ Sellina organization and conditions of sales. — Notwithstanding the favorable condi- 
tions, tlie great productiveness of the mills, and the large sale of its products, the 
American silk industry does not enjoy the desired prosperity, and its representatives 
are not in an enviable position. Insufticient working cai>ita1, impractical and 
insuiheient orgunizatiuu for the sale of goods arc to account for thcee conditions. 

It is generally known that the American silk manufacturers arc not composed of 
capitalists, and their enterprise has often urged them to take advantage of credits 
to build up tlu'ir business instead of using their own fnmls. Naturally, they sufl'er 
in conseipieuce in ease of irregularities and depression of business, which occurrence 
is quite common in a young and uprising country and under a high protective tariff. 

Moreover, the American manufacturer with few' exceptions puts his whole energy 
to the im])rovemeut of his manufacturing methods and increase of production us 
regards both quantity and quality. The study of the condition of the selling mar- 
ket he neglects and depends herein largely on his coimiiissiou house or selling agents, 
whose interests do not alw'ttys corresponu wiili his own. In many cases he is wholly 
dejieudent upon them for advances given him on his stock, for bonds, and guaran- 
ties, which (leprives him of the advantages of independent action. This poor state 
of affairs as between production and sale and between maunlacturer and selling 
agents is increased by the fact that the latter does not know much about manufuc- 
taring, and the mauiifacturcr as a rule is not up to the requirements and needs of 
the market. 

If we consider that the American manufacturers, uiimbcriug a few hundred, are 
principally dependent upon the Now York market for the sale of their product, 
where they almost daily meet each other at the customer’s, who in their arguments 
are not always serious nor discreet, it is easily to be understood that sales and 
orders not only often are forced at toe expense of prices, but also that often orders 
are taken which, by their nature and form, are binding on the manofseturer only, 
often withont his being aware of this fact. 

This latter fact had very grave oousequencos for the American industry during the 
late period of advance and decline. When taking their orders in the spring 
manufacturers had to cover in raw' silk at highest prices, and when had busing in 
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the fall bronght a good manr canoellatloi»» goode had to be alaughtered ao» 90. or 
more iier ceut below order prloee. 

The pri^ wbiih ought to be fixed aooordisg to coat of produotiou are, however, 
through the peculiar conditione of the Amerioau ailk market, moetly regulated 
through TOmpetition. Moreover, even under favi»rable couditioue, staple articles 
at too small a profit to insure agaiust losses of a jHior season. 

The export and sale of their goiMla to foreign inarktds are, under normal cundi* 
tions, not to be expected at preeent, as expenses of pnnluction aud wages are vet 
too high. Of course, should it ever hapiieu that a rnsis in tlie silk market at home 
Should coincident with favorable conditions of foreign markets, then it might be 
preferable to sacrifice the goods in foreign markets in order to k^Hjp up the prices at 


mention here that about 2 years ago the forming of a silk trust was agi- 
^ scheme, however, fell through, l>eing impracticable for many I'easons. 

Mill and labor lawg . — Labor law’s in the United States, oven among tlie operatives, 
are not ]iopular, as they believe in helping themselves. All tlie proteotioii from the 
(jovermiicnt they ask for is against starving wages, which brought about the law 
against the iiumigration of the Chinese and immigration of Jaborars under contract. 

fbe iiiakiug ol the mill laws is in the hands of the difierent State governments. 
Iheso laws look mostly to good sanitary arrangements of the mills, tlie fixing of 
working hours (the latter 8|»6cially to make extra puv for overtime legal), and to 
regulate the employment of children. The enforcing of these laws are alike every- 
where in the hands of inspectors, who have to visit these establishments at least 
once a year aud make tlu*ir reports, lluildiug regulations provide for well-veutl-^ 
lated, and for night w ork well-lighted, workrooms, fire escapes, and extra doors on 
high buildings. 

A room to cat lunch in is also required for those that live away from the mill, 
lavatories, and separate closets for both sexes, the number to be fixed iiocording to 
the number of employees. Of any other beneficiary institutions not prescribed by 
law, as the providing of meals aud sale of goods at low prices and sleeping rooms at 
the mills, the American operative is not in favor. The latter he would bo apt to 
consider as an infringement upon his personal liberty. 

Mill funds for the support of operatives are unknown, at least in the silk indus- 
try, and the frequent cliange of operatives would make those impracticable anyway. 
The operative can, however, find reparation for this in the many beneficiary societies, 
which he can become a member of at a fee from $12 to $1.5 per year, for which he 
will get in case of sickness from $5 t4> $0 per week for tlie time of his being unable 
to work, and in case of death his family will get from $5(H) to $1,000. 

Those organ i/ations also admit women aud chihlreu for insuniuce. 

For accidents caused by careless management or insiitlicient safety appliances the 
manufacturer is held resjmusible. However, if caused by carelessiiess of the laborer 
himself the manufacturer is freed from all liability. 

There are no legal htdidays in the United States except Sundays ami some State 
holidays, as Washingtons llirthday (22d of February), Decoration Day (30th of 
Ma\ ), Independence Day (4th of July), Labor Day (first .Monday in September), 
Thanksgiving Day (last Thursday in November), and New Year, which are gener- 
ally observed by closing a whole or at least half a day. Church holidays are not 
known in America, the land of churches. 

The laws for the regulation of emnloymeiit of childron vary in the difierent 
States. The laws of New Jersey are that boys under 12 and girls under 14 can not, 
be einidoycd. Children under 16 years of age have to bring a public-school certifi- 
cate, aud .>oung people under 16 have to have the consent of their parents or guard- 
ians before entering into the employ of a mill. 

Ill Penusyhauia the uiiuimuiti age for hoys and girls is fixed at 12 years. 

The law orders the payment of mill operatives at least every 2 weeks, and the 
employer must pay for all work up to the day of leave or dismissal, whenever snob 
takes Jdaoe for whatever reason. The employment of laborers with the stipulation 
of giving notice a certain time before leaving or before they can be discharged is 
not legal or customary. 

The operative wants to be able to change his position whenever he sees fit and 
willingly takes the chances of being discharged without previous notice. If, there- 
fore, a laborer is not at his loom at the beginning of work without being excused 
his place may be filled by someone else, as he is not allowed to stay away without 
an excuse at the proper time. The celebrating of Blue Monday’' is therefora not 
in vogue. 

Optraiivea and their co»di«o»s.— The laboring force of the American silk Industry 
is composed of American-born operatives as well as of foreigners. The former are to 
be found mostly farther inland, while the latter are employed in the manufacturing 
districts near New York, os Paterson, West Hoboken, and Union Hill. On accoontof 
higher wages paid in these places the foreigners do not migrate to ^e milla situated 
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away from New York. As a rule they are employed iu weaving and winding. All 
uatiounJitJea are to be found. Most in numbers are the Italians ; next, the Swiss, 
French, Germans, and the English; further, the Austrians, Russians, IZonmanians* 
Greeks, Armenians, Syriars, etc. * 

Italy contributes mostly men, and supplies the American silk industry, iji regard 
to experience, skill, nud diligence, with excellent weavers. Children under 16 
years of uge, inestly girls, arc employed only in throwing and spooling. Men are 
employed especially in weaving. The employees of the >ew Jersey silk mills con- 
sist, therefore, of two- thirds men and one-third women. In Pennsylvania, how- 
(}ver, where light fabrics are woven, they consist of oue-third men and two-thirds 
women. As a rule in New Jersey one-half of the men above 20 years of age are 
married, while in Pennsylvania married men can not be found among the workmen. 
Tile weaving usually gives steady work to all laborers; not so winding and warping. 
The latter 2 (h^jtartinents are equipped for more than their usual needs in order to 
be ]irepared to meet increased demands of the weaving dejiartment, which may be 
necessitated thron;!h changes in styles and quality. 

Ah much as possible, wag(!S are paid for work by contract (piecework); wages for 
time work are not usually given. 

The weekly wages iu Now Jersey are about as follows: 


Quilling, boys and girls. 

Winders 

Warpers 

lV‘amers 

Weavers 

'f winters and drawers in 

Day laborers (male) 

Day laborers (female) ... 


$4 to $6 

6 to 8 

12 

15 

7 to 14 


12 

8 to 10 
7 to 8 


In Pennsylvania, where the operatives are loss capable, the wages vary from $3 to 
«$8^»erweek. 

The living exjieuses are not more expensive than they arc*, iu European manufac- 
turing centers; even less so. Mills are erected where property is cheap, and dwell- 
ings for laborers are, as a rule, nice and comfortably laid out and rented at very low 
rates. In Now Jersi'y Hats of 3 rooms, situated near the mill, can be had for $7 a 
month; a 4-room Hat for Kitchen utensils are jiracticable, and the cooking 
ranges are usually constructed for the use of coal and gas. 

Laborers often build their own bouses. An 8 to 10 room house can be built for 
about $2,400, find the laborer will got a mortgage for two-thirdsof that amount from 
any building and loan association at G per cent interest per annum. 

Victuals are cheap and of good <iiiality ; coal is delivered at the house, 2,000 pounds 
for $4.50 to $.5. Men <;an get room and board in New Jersey for $3.50 to 3<4.50 and 
girls for $3 jier week. A suit of clothes costs $10. 

The native ojierative has good qualities for housekeeping; he lives iflainly and is 
always endeavoring to save for a rainy day. It is a fact that where mills are situated 
savings banks will be erected and there are only a few operatives in the silk mills 
who do not have a more or less nourishing bank account. 

A feeling of self-preservation, which keeps up their interests and also brings 
together the laborers of the sjime nationality, has misled them, however, into demon- 
strations very much against their advantage. In the years of 1886 and 1894 strikes 
wert' declared for better wages, but at both times they lost, and since then it seems 
that they are loss attentive to the so-called “ walking delegates.’' Kecently, at least, 
they could not ho induced to enter into any strikes. 

1 ►ated. New York, November, 1900. 

(Witness continues:) 

This report is the testimony of a gentleman born in Pluropo, but a manufacturer 
iu the United States for 25 years, w'ho, as I say, prepared this paper, not for this 
occasion, but for a general treatise on the subject. He hsia correctly assigned the 
reasons for the notable development of the industry, testifying to the many-sided- 
ness and versatility of American silk mills and the perfection of machinery and of 
organization as elements of success which have no superior in any country. He 
speaks also of the imperfect organization for the sale of goods in this country. 
Then he speaks of the prices of products as regulated mostly by competition and 
not according to the cost of manufacture. Then iu general lie touches in a most 
comprehensive way on the mill and labor laws— protection against starving wages, 
the self-respect of operators and operatives, of operatives and their conditions, wages, 
contract work, living expenses, food, coal, and board, labor troubles. Those are the 
general topics that are discussed in that report. It seems to me to be worthy of 
yonr consideratiou, and this is the leason why 1 have presented it to you. It repre- 
sents oor views. 
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Mr. Huber would have been glad to have been present, but he sailed for Knroi>e 
last wt*ek, as is his nnniial enstom. Mr. Huber is the ttrst vice-president of nur 
association. 

Now, I wouhl say that we hove with us to-day some f^eiitlemeu who of course are 
busy men, and it it is your ple.‘iaaro to hear them tlrst I shall he very hnppv to lx* at 
your convenience at any time. We have with ns to-day Mr, Aiidreae. or the tlrm of 
William Schroedcr iV (h)., who is president of two silk companies in the United 
•States, one in Pntersou, N. .1., which has a factory also at Uarbondalc, Pa,, and llie 
other one is in the State of Virginia at Norfolk. Mr. Andreae is not only iinnliiled ns 
a manufacturer, hut hy reason of his long association with the tlrin of William 
•Sclirocder iV Co., of Prcfelt, (ienuany, which linn is one of the largest KiiroiMuui 
silk Ilia nu fact nrers, and this business connection enables him to speak of silk fabrics 
during that time in their relation to the American market, and this is a verv impor- 
tant consideration in nu inquiry of this kind. Wo have with ns alsoMr. Irabiinock, 
nresident of the Noiiotnck .‘^ilk Company, Florence, Mass., who is one of the two 
largest manufacturers of sewing silk and twist in the United States. Then we have 
Mr. Jacob AVeidiiiunn, who was also horn a Swiss, as Mr. Iliibcr was, and I am 
happy to say wo have not only naturalized Mr. Weidinann as well as Mr. Iluher, 
hut he brought over Ills industry and his art, and those things (Combined have eniv- 
bled us to produce results which have been very gratifying to all consumers of silks 
in the United .States. Tiieu we have Colonel Homer, who has been in the silk 
business lor lio years nr thereabouts, who is very w'ell qiialitiiMl to speak on any 
subject c(mcerning which you may (|ucHtion him 

(^. (Hy Mr, Ci.akkk.) While you nro on the stand will you give a statement of 
the uroduotioii of the silk industry of America during the last year, or according to 
the latest data that you have in mind, in value au<i iii quantity, if you canf —A. 1 
had hoped that I would have before on ready to submit to you at tlie present time 
the odicial results of the iiuiuirios of the Census Department in regard to silk mauu- 
faetnre, hut it is not jiossihle now. 

Q (Hy Senator Nyi.r ^ Can yon give the cominisHion something as to the growth 
of the industry during the past decade or two deeadesf— A Yes; 1 ean say that 
according to the census of 1H90 there were 20,822 looms in the Unittnl .Stab's, jmwer 
looms, and 1,747 hand looms. In 1880, the period covereil hy Senator Kyle’s ques- 
tion, the iiiimher of power looms was 5,1121 and the number of band looms was 
3,153. Yon see the ascending quantity of power looms in this country and the 
diminishing quantity of hand looms. We have to-day in tlie United States ajiproxi- 
mately 800 hand looms, and the great hulk of these aie employed in the trimmiugs 
branch of the industry. That is where wo are ahead of our Kuropean competitors 
as pointed out in Mr. Huber’s report In silk weaving, properly speaking, we do 
not know anything about hand looms in this country. We are equipped for power- 
loom weaving. The iiiimher of looms in the United States at the present time I 
figure to he 42, (KM), oi' which 7,(K)0 are power ribbon looms and 35,000 are used on 
broad silks, plushes, etc. 

(^. (By Mr. Litcjiman.) I think you have not yet given any information as to the 
American Silk Ass ciatiou itself, what it is, its position, and the objects for which it 
was formed.— A. The .Silk Association of America is an organization of geutlomeu 
interested in the silk industry formed to develop and protect their common business 
interests, to ha\ e a snin rvision over all matters that ati'eet that interest, to i>romoto 
comradeship and neighbor! inessamongHi themselves hy all snitahle ways, to expand 
the development of industrial art, and to promote all causes that tend to produce 
these happy results. 

Is it an incoriiorated body?— A. It is incorporated under one of the laws of our 
State relating to charities; it lias no capital stock. It is not a business organiza- 
tion in the sense of paying dividends, except Irish dividends. It aids in developing 
the trade and in giving information to its members in the form of trade bulletins 
and reports. The gentlemen believe it is serving them in a bnsineH.H capacity and is 
worth its cost. 

t^. Jt i.s not a combination of different factories under an asHociatiunf—A. On the 
contrary, the joy of every member i.s th.nt he is free and independent. 

Q. (Hy Mr. Farquuar.) The stab'meut is made on page 19 of the association’s 
29th anunal report, recently published and now presented by you, that at the present 
time a safe estimate of the relative supply of silk tahrics in the American market is 
79 per cent by our domestic mills and 30 per cent hy our foreign rivals,— A. Yes. 

Q. Hav^e you any figures in verification or more in detail than the simple state- 
ment?— A. Yes. That is a point which would not appear on the surface, but it is 
de-alt with by Mr. Robert Schwarzenbach. On pages 22 to 25 ot our last aiiiiiial 
report containing Mr. Schwarzeii bach's report to the Swiss Oovernment concerning 
the silk industry at the Paris Exposition tnis ijmsition is handled.' Mr. Sebwarzeu- 


‘ ike appendix to thie teetimonj for fall extracts. 
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b»ob is the greatest silk mannfacturer in the world. He has the basineM capacity 
to establish silk mantifactanDg plants in France, in Germany, in Italy, and in the 
United States in atldithn to Switzerland, his native country. His concerns employ 
over 15,000 operatives, and consume between 3 and 4 per cent of the entire raw silk 
product of tie world. 

You will see that be Sgures up the value of forei^oi i^iJks consumed in this country 
at 23,000.000 and odd dollars and he estimates that America consumes $72,600,000 
broad silks (our own production and imported), and refers to it as being by far 
the largest home consumption of all the countries of which he was speaking. 
Now, taiing that statement as a basis I have arrived at this result: While the total * 
imports of silk in 1900 are as stated in my footnote to his report as $15,425,974, that 
represents the value of dress and piece goods imported. I find afteramore thorough 
analysis of those figures, $15,425,974, which is the amount reported in the United 
iSt.ites Bureau of Statistics report, that that does not correctly represent the real 
dress niece goods of which we are speaking. It represents a variety of things that 
should not bo included. I havo made an analysis of the total silk imports of the 
H principal customs districts of the United States, according to the phraseology of 
the tariff' acts, which shows that the amount of silk goods that paid specilic duties 
ill liKK), is $5,707,927. The goods paying ad valorem rates are say 10 millions of dol- 
lars altogether. Now, yon take 14 millions of dollars as the value of tlie broatl goods 
that come in here and add 70 per cent for the Government revenues and the import- 
ers’ profits and the incidental expenses, freight, etc., and 1 figure that that brings the 
value of tile foreign production consumed here up to about 23 millions of dollars. 

Add $52,000,000 as the amount of the domestic production of broad goods in 1900 
and we have a total consumption of this class of silks of say $75,000,000, divided 
reliitixely as fdlows: 


Foreign production 

Domestic production 



$23, 000, 000 — 30 per cent. 
52, 000, 000 — 70 per cent. 


Broad ailka. : Volveta uiul plnshoa. I Ribbona. 


Aninunt 

Pormit.j Amount. 

Perriuit' Amount. Porcent, 

Portiign prodnntiflii 

DoiiiQMtio 

2H, 000, 000 
62. 000, 000 

:<u 5,000,000 

70 1 5,000,01)0 

50 3,250,000 15 

50 18,500,000 85 

CiinHumptiflii 

_l 

76,000,000 

lOi) 1 10, 000, 000 

100 i 21,750,000 100 

L, 


Total consumption $106,750,000 

Foreign production 31, 250, 000 = .30 per cent. 

Domestic consumption 75. 000, 000 — 70 per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) The giMids have been sold here of'oonrso as of the foreign 
market value f-— A. Yes. 

Q, That was made up from the invoices of the shipments t>-A. Yes. 

Q. Ts it well understood that these invoices are usually pretty low as compared 
with the real value in those countries f— A. I am happy to say that under the Ditigley 
tariff there has been a marked improvement in that respect. Many goods coming in 
now have to face specific rates. There is no business reason, no commercial object, in 
understating their value, because now they are put ou the scales and weighed, but 
of course if all those goods came in under ^valorem rates, there wonld bo a margin 
of opportunity in that respect. However, I think that under valuation has been 
very muoh diminished since the passage of the Diugley tariff act. 

Q. And you think that is due to the substitution of specific for ad valorem dnties f— 
A. Undoubtedly. The universal testimony of the trade save so. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Would you not go into a little /urtber detailed statement 
of the different kinds of silk produced in the United States and give us an illustra- 
tion t—A. There is a reference acre in Mr. Halier’s report on page 18, where he speaks 
of the classes of goods that we do not make to any extent in this country. Mr. Huber 
being an authority ou these matters, 1 prefer to give his views, if you will allow me. 
He says: ^'Ouly as to the selling value of the manufactured goods, the United States 
ar6 second, conceding the first place to France, which country, in its luxurious Lycn 
and Paris specialties, os church ornaments and chasubles, silk velvets, silk ladi, 
novelties, etc., still dominates, without competition, the world’s market.^’ lihr. 
Andreae, a gentleman present, understands more in a minute than I do in a week 
about such qaestions and can answer that question when you come to him, bat ^ 
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wonid nj in a miMral way that wc are equipped in our eatabllahmenta la thia 
Muntry to make Tow-priead silk geode for the ni ane ea of women to better adraotage 
t^Uaiy than any other cooutry, by reason of the fact that wo tiiako euortnoiia quati- 
tiUes of the low-priced goods, and by ntaking great quantities we secure very low 
prices and the co.nsumer thereby is very greatly benefited. Of course, in the matter 
of novelties, where orders are limited as to qiiantities, we have not seen our way 
clear to enter largely upon that field. As Mr. Huber points out, they stUl have the 
market over there, the jilace whence the fashions originate. They get the first 
breath of the morning, the sunshine of what is going to lie. They create, you might 
, and they naturally devel(»p, and in these matters we feel that u e are a long way 
otf; but as to the regular norinul staple prtMluetions, where the orders are given in 
very great quantities, 1 think he points out in his report tliat it is net an unusual 
ihing for a single manufacturer in America to send out 100, (KN) pieces in 1 year. Of 
course, that represents orders fur the staple production, which is known in the trade 
of late years as tafi'eta goods. 

Q. (Hy Mr. Ci.ahkr.) Without divulging the census figures, which you are not 
permitted as yet to impart, is it your opinion that the silk production of this coun- 
try amounts to about $85,000,000 a year f— A. It is; yes, sir; of which I would like 
to say at least $50,000,000 is what is known as broad silks— broad-silk weaving— and 
of which about $9,000,000 is sewing silk and twist, w'hich is represented by Mr. 
Dimook here to-day. 

Q. Is it true, os set forth in Mr. Schwar/onbach's report, which you liave quoted, 
that the American manufsicturcrs do demand a higher price in America as a result of 
exporting some goods and selling them heluw eostf— A. A methml of tlie American 
manufacturers has been to demand low prices for a long time hack. We have not 
asked high prices at all. Wo ha\e been selling goods at a point which is heart* 
breaking. 

Q. Has the tendency of prices in the domestic market been downward or upward f— 
A. Decidedly downward. 

Q. Then Mr. Schwarzeubach is mistaken in the assumption that because the gooils 
are being sold at low prices abroad they are being sold at higher prices at honjef— 
A. Well, everything is relative in this world. Mr. Schwarzenhaoh finds that it is to 
his interest as a large iniuiufacturer to sell a great many of his goods in J^ondon. 
He knows the conditions that existed in America this lust year, which resulted in 
silk goods being sold at very low prices. He may possibly Rpi)ri>h6iHl that we may 
take a trip across to Loudon to see what he is doing there with his Swiss gobds. 

In his remarks, to which you allude, ho is referring to competition hotwoen Swiss 
and French raannfacturcrs. Of course competition is universal. 1 may say, how- 
ever, right here ihat American broad silks are not as yet sold to any extent in the 
foreign markets 

Q. Is it a fact that manufacturers and exporters in all countries sell some of their 
goods at a lower price in foreign countries than they do in the country of ]>r(>dno- 
tiouf— A. lhave not any personal acquaintance with the fa<?t, only what 1 have 
read in the public press. It is general belief on that subject— no personal knowledge. 
I might qualily that statement hy saying 1 know that foreign silk manufacturers have 
had surplus stocks and have made a very fine dumping ground in Now York markets 
in years gone hy for the disposition of this surplus, i know that fact. 

Q. Have the sales here be<*n induced by the reduction in price?— A. Well, a redne- 
tiou in price rc1ilti^e to what, sir? 

Q. Has the foreign manul’acturer made a lower price boro in oriier to dispose of 
his goods?— A. He has made a lower price; lower than a home manufacturer could 
make to conqiete with him ; yes. In other words, he has reduced the price as low as 
the necessities of the case retjuired in order to dispose of bis surplus stock. This 
was practiced principally when ad \aloreni duties were ruling exclusively. Specific 
duties do not facilitate such practices. 

Cj. In view of the present sharp competition l>etweon foreign manafacturers and 
those in this country, in this market, can the duties on silk goods be safely 
reduced?— A. Safely to whom? 

Q. To the American manufacturers and the employees.— A. I should say no. 

Q. Would a reduction of no more than 5 per cent encourage a considerable 
incresse in imports?— A. I do not consider myself as well qualified to answer a 
question of that sort as gentlemen who are engaged in the importation of foreign 
gootls, of whom we have a number of representativeB here. I think it can be saidln 
a general w'ay in regard to imports that the volume of imports depends npon the 
vogue, the style, the fashion of the thing that is importecl rather than upon the 
rate of duty. 

Mr. Allen was recalled at 4.38 p. m. and further examined as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. FARqt’iiAK.) In your annual reimrt for 1900, in the entire silk industry 
52.3 per cent of the operatives are reported as women; in 1890, 58.6 per ceut, and in 
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1880, 52.3 per cent, the same as this present year. What reason is there for the 
apparently large disproportion of female labor? There are reported 87.2 percent 
men operatives, 52.3 per cent women, and^ 10.5 per cent children. Does that hold 
good tor the whole silk industry in the United States? — A. No; on the contrary, that 
is the average of tJw (lilferent States. In the State of New Jersey, of which yon have 
had some representatives present here to-day, Paterson being the center of the indus- 
try in New Jersey by rejison of the largo influx of foreign labor (weavers principally)^ 
there is a large percentage of men operatives, and they have controlled that element 
in Paterson to tne disadvantage in the pa.st of the industry as a whole on account of 
the contests that arose between the labor element in Paterson (as represented by thfj 
foreign element) and the American mannfactnrers. As a conserjiience of those dis- 
agreements, which were contiunons and decided, one of the greatest silk tnannfac- 
turors this country has ever known was obliged to leave the city of his birth and 
residence owing to a bomb having been placed upon the portico of his house. He 
left the city of Paterson and moved to the city of New York. It w as supposed that 
bomb was placed there by the labor element, with which he was at that time in 
antagonism, or rather whicli were antagonistic to him. That incident occurred about 
15 or more years ago. As a result these mannfactnrers began to look around for 
possibilities of the industry in other places, and that is inherently the reason why 
Pennsylvania has been Iniilt up as a silk-manufacturing center. That is the nub of 
the reason why J’ennsylvania has grown as a center of the silk industry, as represented 
in my report, on the top of page 29, whereas Paterson has practically stood still. 
In Pennsylvania the labor laws regarding child openitives and the number of hours 
employed are difToront from those in force in the city of Paterson. 

(J. While you have made an explanation as to the moving of the people from Pater- 
son, (loos it not seem a little strange that in this tabulation here, in Now Jersey 
the men oneratives are given as 47 p(‘r centand the ehildren only 5 per cent, whereas 
in Pennsylvania there are 24.4 per cent of men and 22 per cent of children? Is there 
not an element of cheapness which has come into the Pennsylvania manufacture as 
well as getting away fnim labor tronblesf— A. In New Jersey there is a State law 
wlilch prevents children under Ifi years of age from working in a mill without their 
parents’ consent. This law does not apply in Penns.\l\ aiiia. 

(r^. Does that same law apply in New York, because there they have 40 per cent of 
men aiuU) per cent <jf cbihlrenf— A. Y(‘s; the same law applies. Yon will observe 
the ])ercontage of children is practically the same in the two States. In Mr. Huber’s 
report lie relers to that fact. On page 58 he says; “The laws for the regulation of 
omi»loymont of children vary in the different States. The laws of New Jersi'y are 
that boys under 12 and girls under 11 can not be em}>loye(l, children under 15 years 
of age have to bring a public-school certificate, and young people under 16 have to 
have the consent of their parents or guardians before entering into the employ of 
a mill. In i’ennsylvaiiia the minimum age for boys and girls is fixed at 12 years.” 
So yon readily see the availability of child labor in Pennsylvania. 

Q. It only lowers the age of girls 2 years and keeps that of the boys at 12?— A. 
There is this further explanation: Yon know in this industry there are different 
branches, as illustrated to-day. Some manufacturers have establishmouts in 4 or 5 
different States. A man will have his throwing plant in Pennsylvania and his 
weaving plant in Paterson. He sends his silk and has it thrown in Pennsylvania 
and then sends it up to Paterson, to Hoboken, to Union Hill, and Wcehawken and 
has it there turned into the woven product. So it baiipens that most of these gen- 
tlemen who have their establisliinents in Paterson have estahlished these branches 
in these other States for the sake of being free of this everlasting labor (juestion, 
which in Paterson dominates the sitimtion; and to a certain extent, as far as the 
throwing industry is concerned, they are independent of it. Children are employed 
mneh more largely in the “throwing” branch of the industry than in weaving, and 
especially are they employed in the sewing-silk branch of the industry. Naturally, 
tht' State's having the largest proportion of such output will show a larger per- 
centage of children employed. Mr. Tilt, the late pn'sident of the Silk Association, 
who did have all his eggs in one basket at Paterson, has one of the finest private 
throwing plants in the United States at Potteville, in Pennsylvania. He has a great 
ribbon plant in Allentown, in Pennsylvania. This illustrates the* principle. I merely 
mention that case as an iilnstrntion of the general trend of the development of the 
silk industry, the evident purpose being to diversify it so that labor troubles in one 
place will not control the whole industry. I would like to say in regard to these 
labor troubles, to which reference has been made by witnesses who have preceded 
me, that in niy judgment they are very much like some contagions diseases. Down 
in Pennsylvania these troubles are known recently as “labor measles.” 

Q. (By Mr. Kennruy, ) Do the labor men call them that, or the capitalists?— A. It 
is the general term by which the thing is known. 1 think it is generally conceded 
that the strikes in Pennsylvania — in the silk mills at least — hare been the result of 
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the labor tronhlos in the coal buBinen in October. It i« a sympathy strike to a very 
considprable extent. Reference Iuik been made to the eftect of the preaebins of the 
dootrinee held by thoee men who have ^one down there fhim Patoreon to foment 
disturbances, and they have lieen Hiu ce«Hfiil, the result b«Mng a good many trouble**. 
My own jiidpnent abont it is that the lalmnng man or laboring woman who workn 
steadily for 52 weeks of ^5 hours a we. k at an ascertained satisfactory wage is much 
better off at the end of the year than the laboring person — man or woman —who 
sympathizes with one of these so cal h d labor strikes and is employed part of the time 
and the other part of the time unemployed. I think that in the long mn the ste^ady 
employment at a satisfactory wage is mnch more of a winning proposition than the 
uncertain employment which is the result of these labor difficulties. 

Q. (Hv Mr. Litciiman.) Yon sp,.iik in yonr testimonv about “throwing.” Some 
of us, not being acquainted with the technique of the trade, would like to have that 
term explained.— A. Throwing is a system which takes the original silk as reeled 
from the cocoon (as we receive it from China and .Japan and Italy) and eoiiihlnes 2 
or :J threads with a eertaiu twist, which makes the tram or orgsn/ine. which is the 
warp and the filling for the weaver. 

Q. lloes that coi respond to the yam in cotton goods t— A. 1 should say it does. 
That is my genenil opinion. Of c*mrse I am not a practical mannfactnrer. but in a 
gmierie way I should say it does. 

0. (Il.v Mr. (.’i.\UKK.) Roughly speaking, throwing is in the silk industry what 
spinning is in the eoltoii indnstryf — A. Yes. Keferenee has been made here* to day 
to the fact that In rcfoAirc thc.throwing industry was a separate affair and the weav- 
ing industry was a sep, irate alfair and the dyeing was a separate atfair, and so on. 
The tendencN of \nierican niannfactnre is toward consolidation of all thesiOminches 
under one nianagenient, for the sake of the e(‘ononiies which necessarily result, for 
the sake of the certainty which necessarily results, and for the sake of comprehend- 
ing under one uiaiiageincnt all tlie various elemonis of the hnsineHs. 

0. (HvMr. Kknnkdy.) Do yon concede that it is the inalionahle American right 
of the workers to come together in an organization and make the demand, if they 
think they should have higher wages .itid shorter hoiirsf--A. Derlainly. 

C^. Do you not concede it is their light to preach their principles to othersf— ^A. 
Certainly ; hut when tliey go to the estahhshiuent of a man and say, “ Yon shall do 
as we say ” —excuse me ! 

i). Do you see any more danger in workingmen undertaking organizations than in 
these coDHolidafions of tniststbar capital is bringing ahontt— A. 1 would like to see 
tlieday when e\ery lalioritig man am! woman in the United Statt s would work for 
8 hours (uily. and that may not he so farilistant as we may perhaps think. 1 would 
like to see that day, and we are working out in the United States, in my opinion, a 
iK'arer approach to that standard than any other country of the world. 

Do you not think invention is likely* to go on to such an extent that the, day’s 
work in productive industries in this country may be reduced to still shorter hours 
tliiin 8f— A. I have not considered tliat, hecanse 8 hours seems to be the highest 
standard that highly skilled labor now aims at. i am in entire symnathy with labor 
in every aspect of it; but do not let us be deluded with the idea that the lahorers 
who unite sliall deprive all the iiieu that do not unite of the privilege of working 
for whatever wages they please. That psiiiciple seems to he so fundamental that it 
« au not be successfully assailed by an> organization, political or otherwise, in the 
United States. There can lie no question of the right to organize so far as the, men 
that unite are concerned, but the men that do not unite must have freedom to work 
assured to them. 

“Unionized labor,” so-called, would have a monopoly of the labor market if all 
lahorers and o])cratives would join them. Their dilliciilty is that o])erativeH in 
suffieient number to control the situation desire iiidividuai freedom— freedom not 
alone from e\ parte action by the manuiactiirers, their employers, but freedom from 
ex parte actions by their associates who are orgaul/e.i in labor unions. 'I’o them 
“unionized labor” means an arbitrary restriction of the natural labor market, by 
restricting tbe number of persons allowed to learn a trade as apprentices, by rcstrict- 
ing the number of persons allowed to work at a given mill iiniler their anspices, by 
dictating the rate and amount of wages, by claiming that wages shall l>e uniform 
to operatives without dne regard to individual capacity and its variable resnlts, by 
ordering “strikes” in peaceful mills to enforce their ex parte claims at other mills, 
by iirevcnting nonnnion labor from opening and operating mills which unionized 
labor have by arbitrary edict closed. These restrictions and these claims non- 
unionized labor, by which is meant individual labor standing in its own right, feels 
itself hound to resist. They believe they pHossess an inalienable right to work at a 
price that pleases them, provided the nracticsl result of that work is satisfactory to 
their employer. They stand on tbe innerent right of every man to work, as we^l as 
of every man to be idle, and for tbe sake of tbe principle in tbe first place, and for 
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tbe Bake of avoWiog the cash tribute or assessments which the labor nniona enforce, 
tbe7 nnite in their resistance to such claims and restrictions. ’ 

There are one or two matters that hare occurred to me to touch upon if you will 

S Ve me the opportunity, and one of these is as to the b(3netit which consumers iu 
is country' receive from the establishment of the silk industry in the United States. 
I should like in this connection to submit some advertisements which appeared in 
re<?ent issues of the New York newspapers. I have here a copy of the New York 
Herald of the 28th of April, 1901, which I happened to select because I found there 
udviirtised bargains in silks. I have tabulated the advertisements in which retail 
stores advertise bargains in silks, to show you what they are selling over the retail 
counteiH in the city of New York, thereby showing the benefit which is conferred on 
the consumer in the United States by reason of the estahlisboient of the silk industry 
and the cons(‘([nent development of high-class machinery and the industrial arts, 
dyeing, etc., as stated by Mr. Weidmann. When ! tell you that this represents such 
a'lionse aS Siegel, Cooper & Co. offering dress silks nt 39 to 49 cents a yard, Ehrich's 
at 39 to 59 and 79, and other houses at corresponding prices, offering these goods-^ 
what they cull bargain silks— to the consnuiers of the United States at such prices, it 
fM^ems to me it might he pertinent to this inquiry io submit a proposition of this 
kind. If so, J sliall he very glad to turn it over to yon. 

Mr. Ci.AKKK. We shall he very happy to have you make it a part of yonr testimony. 
The WiTNKSS. Very well. It is as follows: 


Itargaim tw 

[Advt^rtiaemuntH in New York IlerHiil April 2S, IftOl.] 
Jkt'Uil Ht/orcH. 


Siejicl, (kH)uor & Co. 

Khru'irH 

Macy 

Ivotlioidiorg 

Hiieltcnbor^ 

Koch 

AdaiiiH 

Henru 

Altiuaii 

Abraham & StrausH 


jl)roHM silkH, 

1 pru’ 08 . 

Section. 

Paifo. 

I 

Cents 



Hft-49 

4 

1 

:i9, 59, 79 

3 

1 

:i9-45 

0 

1 

49 

1 0 

12 

50 95 

4 

10 

59-79 

4 

2 

49, 59, 09 

2 

1 

:i9. 59 ' 

1 

10 

58-09 
49 Hale. 

1 

Br. aiqi- 
plciueut. 

4 

1 


Q. (Hy Mr. Oi.arkr.) Are you able to state the duties on the grades of silk thus 
advertised f — A. J can only say that the goods that are offered there are largely of 
domestic production. ' , 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What would bo the duty on the corresponding foreign 
goods!— A. It would he somewhere between 50 and 55 per cent. The average would 
he about 53 per cent on foreign goods. 

Q. (By Mr. Clark k.) Are yon able to speak of tbe quality of those goods!— A, 
They are mostly known as women’s dress goods; taffetos lar^ly, which go to make 
op the average purchasx. of the average woman in the United States. The same 
thing can ho found in Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, and so on. It is simply an 
emphasis of the low price at which goods are offered to-day in the American market 
to the American consumer; and I think that is a legitimate result of the establish- 
ment of the silk industry in the United States. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The result of home competition!— A. Certainly. 

Q. (By Mr. Krnnbdt.) You or one of the other gentlemen stated to-day, I believe, 
that a consolidation of the silk industry is imposmble. If that is so, will you state 
why it is impossihlo to bring all the silk manuracturers into one great corporation!— 
A. I do not know why it is impossible. I simply know tbe consensus of opinion 
among the silk manufacturers is that it is Impossible. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkb.) In your testimony this morning )ua referred to Mr. Robert 
Sohwarzenbach. Will you state wko he is, and also state his relation to the silk 
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indiiit^in this conntry «Dd Iq foreign conntrieit— A. Ho has eotnbliahnento In ft 
conntrief. He ie a genlna~a man that oan overlook national honndarieo and 
national tariffa and study conditions in varions oonotrieo and establish the ^llc 
manufactnre in 5 countries. He is like feir other men. Wo know there are a few of 
them— not many— hat he has snccessfolly acoumniisbed it* And his partner, Mr, 
Hnber, if you conld bear him^ I am sure your knowledge of this general snbjeot would 
be very much enlarged. He is Swiss bom, and brings his art and industry with him, 
and we are reaping the benefit of them in this industry. 

C^. Is Mr. SohwarKenbach one of the largest silk miinnf^tnrersf— A. The largest. 

Q. And ho iHinaniifacturiug in more than one European Von n try and also in Ainor< 
leaf— A. In 4 European countries. In this country lis hna an establishment at 
Wrat Hoboken and Union Hill, in New Jersey, where lie do«m bin weaving, and also 
one in Altoona. Ea., where be does his throwing. 

Q. Therefore you say his testimony, which you have quoUul in regard to Etiropean 
conditions and in regard to methods of trade exportation Irotii one country to 
another, w<»uld he fairly mpreseutative of European nractieesf— A. It goes without 
saying that a man who can successfully conduct 4 silk establisbments under 4 dif- 
ferent tarifi' arraugi'meiits, as he does in Eiirone, and supply, as ha diu^s, very largely 
the ]*ondon market, where they have no tarifi' on Milks— U seems to me that it goes 
without saying that he is a man of distinguished ability and well wortti> of the 
closest attention. That Is inv judgment of him as a man both t^om his success as a 
manui'aetnrer and from my pleasant intercourse with him as an individual. 

1 have here a letter from a maiiiifactiirer of silk Im^e in the United States, who 
estahliHlied the silk-laoe iiiauufacturo in Hiooklyn in 1871. a man of sinoere devotion 
to American interests. His letter on the subject has relation to the manufacture 
of silk lac<;M in this country. It is dated on the fith of May and is in response to a 
letter that I wrote him. With your permission 1 would like to rend from It for your 
iuforinatioii. [Heading:] 

The fact is, our husiiiess is not what it used to lie by large odds. Competition is 
too strong; all duties are ad valorem— not one sfiecifio in the lines we make. The 
last two tarifVs we failed to gctanythingHp<*cific. The result is, we do not believe silk 
laces pay half the rate of duty. It is not Appraiser Wakemairs fault. Ho docs all 
he can to help American industries and manufacturers. All cotton window curtains 
pay a duty— specific— though small, yet it was siifiicient to give thatbusineiw tfi the 
United States, as you may loaru by large manufacturers of curtains at Philadelphia, 
Wilkesbnrre, Patchoguc, and other plaw^s. The best part of our business now is in 
making fine cotton lace rather than silk.** 

There is a case where a manufacturer has been discouraged owing to the fact that 
silk laces were protected with a noiuinal rate of duty of 60 ^r cent ad valorem; 
but silk laces, being a matter that you can put in the hollow of vour pocket or sub- 
terranean part of a trunk and import in very large value in small quantity, are at a 
great disadvantage. When cotton laces were protf'oted in the Uingler tariff by a 
specific duty, it became more to his interest to make cotton laces than silk. I mormy 
mention that instance to show you the operation of specific tariffs. If they can be 
extended to the silk iudustry, wherever and however they oan )h>, the extension will 
be a very desirable thing. 

1 am happy to say that the silk features of the tariff known m the Dingley tariff 
were arrivoA at a/ter a full and thorough consideration of the subject, and while 
some American manufacturers think they are too low in their rate per pound, still it 
was the wish of the Government that the rate should approximate 50 per cent duty. 
The ability of the silk manufacturer was equal to that demand, and the scheme woi 
arrived at which has produced a fairly satisfoctory result so far as a very considerable 
portion of the goods is concerned. 

Anywhere from one-third to one-half of Hie foreigu silk goods are brongbt under 
specific tariffs, depending on the price of raw silk, which varies, as you have board ^ 
to-day. The specific duty is a ^ood thing when the price of silk is low, and rela- 
tively not so gwd when the pnoe of silk is high. Even at the high price of $5 a 
pound more than 50per cent is bronght in under the ad valorem system ; and gentlemen 
familiar with the ad valorem system know what the disa<lvnntages to the difl'erent 
importers are nnder that system. Whenever the day shall come when this question 
shall benp again for consideration, my judgment is yon may expect to hear irom the 
silk mannfacturers almost universally in favor of a specific rate. 

My opinion is that specific rates, although not so advantageons in theory, are 
really toe most satisfactory as a fact. They put the goods upon the scales and they 
ascertain the weight, and the goods pay so mooh a ponnd. Under the ad valorem 
system ft is a ({uestiou of sworn value, aud, as yon know, they vary very largely, espe- 
cially where mannfactnrers make goods for one market that are not suitable for any 
other market; and the American market demands certain kinds of silk goods whloo 
ue not in demand in Europe. They like one sort of thing and we like another, 
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prepared differently. It is a different article in eBsence, and therefore we can not 
compare them with articlea that have a circulation on the other side on account of 
the variation in the fabrics and in the styles. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Is it not also a matter of appraiseincnt in the cuBtoni- 
honse here?— A. I am gntiBhed that the appraiser's department is searching for the 
highest and best information it can get; but in the nature of things the appraisers 
can not arrive at it. 

Q. However, it is a <iueBtion of appraisement here also, is it not? — A. Naturally, 
Are not the goods consigned here rather than billed here under iiiA’^oice?— A. I do 
not think that is as much tlie case now as formerly. 

tj|. It used to be?— A. Very much so. 

Q. And therefore it came to be nearly altogether a (inestion of appraisal in this 
eonntry?— A. Certainly. Absolutely. And they were consigned to agents of the 
t'oreigii manufactnrcrs after the real buyers of Ainericnn importers were driven out of 
buying on the other side. 

"i’he Philadtdpliia eomniission is on record on that question in its official report. 
In 1H7H we bad two exaiiiiinitioiis of the operations of the imported values of goods, 
one by the New York eomniission and one iu Philadrdphia; and the Philadelphia 
cominission, after considering the adv.-intages and defects of both systems of collect- 
ing duty, reported as follows: To siimiiiarizo brietiy the chief points of the fore- 
going comparison, the ad valorem system has the advantage of being nniversally 
applicahle and theoretically the fairest; the specido system, on the other hand, has 
many defects in principle, as has been shown, and some decidiHl advantages in jirac- 
tice. With a tariff justly framed as to classifications, and not extending the specific 
principle beyond just limits, superior efficiency in collection under the existing sys- 
tem of revenue service seems assured, and the end is both desirable and necessary,” 

In my opinion, the Board of General Ajipraisers at the port of New York, which rep- 
resents iu the main the best expert authority the Governuiout imssosses on such 
(juestions. will favor the specific system wherever it can be applied as the fairest to 
the importer and as a gre.iter revenue producer to tlie (lovernment. 

In connection with the ri'port of Mr. Huber, I would like to present to the coininis- 
sion this book which iscntitled The Silk Industry of the United States, or the Silk Goods 
of America, and was edited by Mr. Wyckotf in 1879. It takes up the various braiu hes 
of the silk industry of the \ nlted States, deals with them ironi a historical ])ojiit of 
view, and brings them down to that date. I think you will he interested in the 
observations which are herein contained, because they are absolntely t^nst^^ ortliy. 
For instnnee, hero is a clia|»ter < n raw' silk and sewing-inacbiiie twist; and it takes 
up the ribbon and broad silks, dyeing, etc., and shows the early beginnings rtf the 
whole tiling— from the inception of the silk industry dow n to that date. I take 
great pleasure in presenting it to you with oiii compliinents. 

Mr, Wyckoff was one of my predecessors as secretary of this association and his 
work, taken in «*ounectiou w ith Mr. Huber’s treatise, will inform the commission of 
the entire history and development of the silk industry in America from its coin- 
mmiceiiient down to the present time. 

Q. (By Mr. FAiigrHAU.) Do you know what method the mills have for marketing 
their goods? Do they go through cominission houses or agencies, or iu what form 
of distribution are silk goods put upon the market? - A. In all ways. 

Q. Has it not been a fact that the commission houses have had control of silk goods 
for quite a nuniber of years in thisconntry ?— A. Mr. Huber has treated that subject 
with such great clearnes.s in his report that I would like to refer you to what ho says 
on page bH about selling organization, and conditions of sales. He is a practical 
importer and a practicariiiuiiufacturer, and he has set out on that page and on page 
50 also a very full statement of the cuuditions. Of course, Mr. Huber is a gentleman 
who buys silk for cash and is not under the control of commission men; he is not 

5 [round betw etm the upper and the nether stones, and therefore he has sympathy 
or those w ho a.e. 

Q. (By Mr. Gi.akke.) Gan you give the commission reliable data as to the several 
States iu which the silk industry is now established ?— A. With the permission of 
Mr. S. N. D. North, chief statistician of the department of manufactures for the 
Fiiitod States census of 1900, 1 am at liberty to give to the commission the following 
preliminary statement of the official returns : 
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Comparalim nummuri; of th* UnUtd SM—, ky Stalet ; ISSO, 1890, and 1900. 
[IiMiludiiig bnUds Mid trinimiiigii.} 


I Num- < 


Arerngv niimWr of wagtk-Mirnors and toUl 
wage*. 


Statn* 

Vnlted State* ... 

California 

Connecticvii 

, Year 

...1 1900 
1800 
1880 

. . 1900 

1890 
1880 
1900 
1690 
1880 
1000 

her of 
eHtali- 
liain 
menta. 

I 483 

472 

' 382 

5 

9 

Ti 

38 

35 

28 

1 *> 

Capital. Aver 
; age 
' nuin> , 
1 her. 

$81,052,201 65,416 

51. 007, 537 49, 382 

UM2.V300 :n,3:n 

308.847 117 

112.28;r 203 

164,300 , 151 

12.166,775 6.514 

1 9,037.042 < 4,964 

4.436,500 ! 3,428 

Total 

wage*. 

$20,982,194 1 
17,762,441 ' 

. 146, 705 

32,00.5 
68,290 
41,400 ' 
2,392.873 
1,847,531 : 
1.026,530 I 

Men, 

16 

\ear* 

and 

over. 

24,206 
17. 602 
9. 375 

IT 

49 

20 

2,76;! 

1,640 

785 

Worn ! 

CD, 16 { 
year* 
and ; 
over, j 

34, 797 1 
28,914 , 
Id, 396 I 

*71* 
152 ! 
106 ! 
3.585 1 
S,30l 1 
1,990 1 

Chil- 

dren, 

under 

16 

year*. 

6, 413 
2,866 
5,566 

“ "1 

2 

25 

160 

123 

653 

IllinoiH 

... 1900 

4 

1 259, 540 

412 

121,644 

81 

310 ' 

21 


1890 

1 10 

1 422, 096 

7M 

241 322 

157 

589 

10 


1880 

5 

' 82, 000 

259 

72. 195 ' 

67 ! 

135 

57 


... 1880 


! (1) 







lOOO 

1 

(') 

. (') 







1890 

1 






1880 

1 

(') 





Maryland 

1900 


Cl 

!. :::: 





1890 

4 

50,400 

' 72 i 

20,6:U» • 

28 

44 L 



1880 

4 

20, 900 

82 

11,000 

12 

56 

14 

MaHHHvhiiHettH 

1900 

20 

5.549 758 

3, no 

1 . 110 . 2:14 

1, 102 

1,837 

171 


1890 

20 

3, 353, 296 

2,903 , 

1,038,284 

077 

1,928 ' 

88 


1880 

22 

1,300,900 

1.826 

.5‘!I,726 

353 

1. 285 1 

188 

Michigan 

.... 1900 

2 

(') 







' 1890 

1 

C) 






Missoiin 

. . 1890 

1 

C) 

1 ' 






1880 

1 

(') 






New Harapsliire 

... 1900 


C) 






1880 

1 

Cl 




Newderaev 

1900 

180 

29, 285. 792 

24, 157 

9. 232, 532 

11,279 

11,679 

1,109 


1890 

132 

16.809, 927 

17, 446 I 

6, 6.4,010 

7,773 

8.773 1 

890 


1880 

106 

6, 952, .RSS 

12,549 1 

4. 177, 746 

4,696 

5, 360 ! 

2, 493 

New Vork 

.. 1900 

92 

9. 800, 207 

7,881 ’ 

2,801.818 

3,149 

4,209 

413 


1890 

185 

11,16.5, 918 

12,719 1 

4, 98.3 , 063 

4. 4.'8} j 

7, 983 ! 

280 


1880 

151 

4, 690. 775 

; 9,633 1 

2, 590. 025 

2,405 

5,459 , 

1,769 

North (‘arolinu 

1900 

3 

1 130.376 

209 

25, 430 

35 ' 

119 

55 


1890 

1 

Cl 






Ohio 

1890 

3 

37,830 

: 30 

11,173 

8 { 

28 



1880 

6 

24. 700 

135 

12, 550 

21 

73 

41 

rennsyhania 

19UU 

121 

1 20,694,023 

21, 028 

4. 629, 625 

5,214 

11,505 

4,249 


181MI 

66 

! 9.362,063 

9.330 

2, 725, 285 

2. 420 

6,617 

1,293 


1880 

49 

1,379,900 

3. 1K9 

678, 120 

1,000 

1,070 

319 

Kliode Ittlauil 

1900 

0 

' 680,252 

455 

106,075 j 

134 

326 

6 


1890 

3 

m,256 

ls6 

53, 471 

49 

107 

30 


1880 

] 

Cl 






rtah 

1900 

2 

C) 






Vermont 

1880 

1 

(') 


Virginia 

... 1900 ; 

3 

594,369 

472 . 

105, 056 j 

144 

228 , 

ioi 


1890 ; 

1 

C) 

1 





All other States* 

' 1900 1 

11 

1,312,272 

1,080 

303, 171 

291 

758 , 

iii 


1890 1 

5 

i 534,426 

678 

138. 779 

145 

392 : 

141 


1880 1 

6 

1 61,000 

85 

15. 415 

16 

62 ! 

7 


' Included in ‘ All other Statea,” 

* InclitdeH SlatoH having lee* than 3 establjHliniciit* iii order tliat the oiieration* of individual eetab- 
liHhuieiit* uja,> mU be diachmed These eetnbliehiuent* are dintributi^d a* follow* 190(i— Delaware 2 
Maine, I, Mar^'Iand. 2, Michigan 2. New Hampshire, 2; I'tah. 2. 1890— Maine. 1 ; Michigan, !; 
Mis.-^oiiri, I, North Carolina, 1 , Vicginia, I. 188^Kan*aa, 1 , Maine, 1; MUsouri, 1, N’ewiliUDp- 
ihire, 1; Kbode Island, 1; Vermont, 1. 
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[IticludiDK braids and triminiDi^s.] 
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neoufl 

materials 
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Total 




expenses. 
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Hpindles. 
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Power. 

Hand. 
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ber, 



United States 

1 1 

«10,264,208 $63,405,605 

$107,260,258 

1,977, 404 

44,806 

44, 133 

173 


4,250,623 1 

51,004,425 

87,298.454 

1,087,395 

22,509 

20,822 

1,747 



: 22,467,701 

41.033.045 

426, 530 

8,474 

5, 321 

8, 153 


4, 113 

146,210 

255 902 

3, 380 

2 

1 2 



10,438 

1 146, 406 

271,912 

i 817 

36 

1 

35 



80,005 

159, 176 

850 

24 


24 

Coiiuec.tient 

637,450 

7,108; 008 

12,378,981 

160, 743 

2,975 

2, 975 



270,426 

6,201,876 

9,788,951 

129, 664 

1,378 

1,872 
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653 

3,311,206 

5,881,000 

88,825 

615 

603 

12 










42, 410 

187,514 

421, 088 


84 

27 
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35, 781 

314; 855 

785,845 

732 

126 

44 

82 



125, 89.5 

244, 150 


64 

! 

61 






























Maryland 








3,798 

34, 305 

1 100, 361 

6 

14 

14 




15,760 

35,415 


39 


39 

MassacliUHettB ' 

382,745 

3,823,663 

! 5. 957. .532 

97, ill: 

1,040 

1,017 

23 


484, 300 

X 251,893 

1 6,567,669 

81,4;i5 

540 

444 

96 



1, J90,516 

3,764,260 

30, 450 

241 

88 

153 

Michigan 















Missouri j 


! ! 





' 

' 1 


New llanipshire 




1 






1 

1 

NewJersoy i 

4,896.595 

21,631,118 

39,960,662 

636,06.5 ; 

20, 572 

20,557 1 

15 

1 

1,356, 137 

17,908 883 

30, 760,371 

359, 364 

11,724 

11,487 I 

237 



0,678,536 

17,122,230 

210, 783 

4, .553 

2,056 j 

1,597 

New York j 

1,601,527 

6,570,037 

12,706, 246 

136, 703 

1 5,268 

5. 175 ! 

93 


1, 123, 671 

10,174,818 

19,417,796 

154,960 

4,940 

3.888 . 

, 1, 0.52 



5,331,804 

10, 170, 140 

67, 271 

2,086 

1,096 ! 

' 991 

North Carolina 

5,159 

99,403 

135,354 

18, 790 

125 

125 


Ohio 

2,662 

13, 983 

38, 927 

96 

' 16 


16 


19; 495 

63; 110 


22 


22 

i'eunsylvaiiiit 

2, 451, 820 

10, 884; 869 

81, 072, 926 

042, 545 

12, 825 

i2,7M 

29 


839, 061 

12,094, 389 

19, 357, 546 

318,215 

3,583 

3, 360 

228 



l,830,9a5 

3,491,840 

25,241 

828 

566 

262 

Rhode Island 

103,454 

818,561 

1,311,333 

4,212 

533 

533 



17,427 

149, 763 

229, 062 

3,393 

43 

43 


UUh 








Venuout 








Virginia 

j 16,300 

720,525 

981,600 

• 41,798 

147 

147 i 


All other States ' 

123,630 

1,326,448 

2,068,554 

36, 856 

785 

779 

6 


15,862 

713,254 

995, 114 

30,704 

160 

169 




82,510 

111,725 

3,610 

<2 



1 * 


' lucludoB States having Iums than 3 ostabliahiiientB in order that the opurationa of individual estab- 
lishuientB may not be dlBchwiNl . These eBtahlishmento are distributed as follows : 19tJ0~Delaware, 2 , 
Maine, 1 , Maryland, 2 ; Mir.hiean, 2 ; }4ew Haniphire, 2 , Utah, 2 . IBOO—Maine, 1 , Miohijfan, 1 , Mia- 
Buuri, 1 ; North Carolina, 1 ; Virginia, 1 . IMO— Kansas, 1 ; Maine, 1 ; Missouri, 1 ; Now fiampshire, 1 ; 
Rhode Island, 1; Vemionl, 1 . 
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Appkndix to Tkchimokt Fbankuk Allin. 

{Extmrt fnum repnrt on the PAzii ExpcwltlOQ of 1900.] 

SILKH ANI> SILK GOODS, QSOUT XID, CLASS 83. 

[By Mewn. Robert S<‘hwaneQli«ch and H. E. Streuli, Zurich.] 

(Page 22 of annual report of Silk Association of America, published March 26. 1901.) 

The United States of America, number of exhibitors 12, received the following 
prizes: Grand prix, 1; gold medal, 3; silver medal, 2; bronse medal, 4; honorable 
mention, 2. 

“ The emplaceiueut of this very remarkable exhibition, in the neighborhood of the 
Italian exhibition, had the tlcfect of being too small, of giving the observer no ]»er 
speetive, and of allowing no right display of the goods. I'bis exhibition could not 
pretend to represent justly the silk indnstry of the United StaUs. Of .30,000 hmiiis 
which the American industry couuts. oulv about 3,000 were represented ; and of the 
maDV hundreds of manufacturers only a dozen, and oven these few decided only at 
the last moment, about B weeks before the opening of the exposition, to exhibit 
their goods in I'nris. It must be said, however, that wliat tliese few manufacturers 
have exhibited not expressly prepared for the exhibition, hut represented truly 
their current prouu ’tion fur the American market. And some of these goods were 
really most remarkable. 

‘‘The Kmpire Silk Works, Paterson, firesonted a collection of novelties in tie 
silks (fancy mufflers) from the simplest to the heaviest (]ualities; in all fashionable 
kinds MacclesHeld could not hotter exhibit them. Most of these goods showed an 
excellent trste of the designer in simple lines or other small ligures. Also in color 
combination those goods were of very quiet and refined effeot. 

“ Doherty A Wadsworth seem Ui make a specialty <»f fancy and plain crepes do 
Chine, fur which they can only lie congratulated, as Just these and similar gooils are 
at present mostly I'avoied by dame fashion. As fur as could he judged the crepes do 
Chine and rnousseliuesexhi luted were faultlessly w'o\en, and also faultlessly iinished, 
which shows that the cooperative industry of the tiuishing art must have also made 
great progress in the United States. 

“The Liberty Silk Company exhibited very pretty fancy dress silks (Chines), 
nearly all in most agreeable colors, which give evidence of competent technical 
ability. 

“Other exhibitors, as, for instance. Cardinal & Becker, have exhibited silk don- 
bliires (Damasee’s), one-colored or of various colors, in light Uiuos with largo and 
small designs of llowers and ttgures, which also proved g(M>a taste and nice technical 
work. 

“There are also fancies, mostly on light tafteta ground with stripes of satin, reps 
and narrow or broad Pointille’s stripes, like Mexicains, in very beautiful color com- 
binations and good qualities. 

“ It having be<m decided that the American silk industry was represented in Paris, 
it could not be otherwise hut that its active representative in the jury, Franklin 
Allen, secretary of the Silk Association of America, tried to obtain for it a grand 
prix; and he did it so amiably that the jury could not riwist. That great recogni- 
tion was given to tlie Richardson Silk Company, Welding (Michigan), famous in the 
United Slates for their exrelleiit sewing silKs. If any branch of the American silk 
industry has a chance to succeed some day in exporting, it w ill ho the sewing-silk 
manufacturers. For the American sewing silk is the best in the world, because only 
the best .lapaii lilatures, dyed uuweigbt<*d, are used. Nevertheless, the grand nrix 
would probably have been giveu to a broad-silk manufaoturer had not just those 
firms w hich would have bad the first claim to such a recognition preferred to shine 
through their absence. 

“Also John N. Steams A Co. could not betaken into consideration, as they did 
not exhibit at all serit isly, but had only a few pieces to show to the jury, for which 
they then obtained the gold medal. Really, these few pieces should not have been 
considered at all, as they were not to be seen either before or after the visit of the 
jury to the Amer'oan section. But even here the inry showed mercy. Worse fared 
another exhibitor who, having come expressly to Paris to admire bis exhibit, found 
one ])iece in the show case of one of his competitors, while he could not discover the 
remainder of his goods at all. 

“Whoever had seen the American silk exhibition most admit that, even in its 
modest and restricted shape, it made an excellent impression; at any rate, mneh 
better than, for instance, the Italian exhibition. If the American silk mannfao- 
turers continue in the next few years to make progress as heretofore, of which there 
ie no doubt, and if, at a fiitnre international exposition of universal tit special char- 
acter, they do not mind the efforts and expenses to whi^ we are aooastoined on 
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snch occasions, they will not only get one grand, but many of them. We are 
convinced of it. 

**(}n this occasion may we be allowed to add a few remarks of general nature 
which come to onr mind in discussing the American silk exhibition! 

‘'To the attentive observer of the economical development of the nations there 
are few fiictH so interesting as the enormous progress of the United States during 
the last 10 years in the domain of textile industry. We may well ask ourselves how 
old worn-out Europe, divided comparatively in small customs divisions, armed to 
tl)(f teeth, and nearly crushed by taxes, wiU be able to tight in future the young 
American giant. We have scarcely a doubt as to the hnal result of the struggle. 
America will remain victor on the whole line. 

“The United States to-day counts 76,000,000 inhabitants. In 1920 there will 
iindouhtcdly be 100,000,000. From New York to San Francisco and from New 
Orleans to Niagara Falls one zone of Giistoms, within which is absolute free trade; 
incomparahlc trmiHureH of tlie soil, below and on the earth ; no standing army which 
could in any way 1»e considered as a financial burden; uouoteworlhy direct taxes; no 
socialistic ]nirtv with a tendency to upset the present form of government; no class 
hatred against capital ; the best public schools, incomparable, rich, and independ- 
ent universities; a working class highly intelligent and couteuted, temperate in the 
use of alcohol ; a strict division of labor to thi^ greatest extent; no German festivals 
(schuetzenfeste and sa ngerfeste); no Mdne’ (hlie) Mondays. 

“In the face of these conditions who can still doubt that America will within 20 
or 30 yeaiH outtlank ns in every domain? .So far we thought that the American highly 
protective tariff would protect us from encountering also the American competition 
in the world’s iKMitral markets. Hut, unfortunately, it s* ems that even this conso- 
lation is going to be taken away from us. Americans have learned from their Euro- 
pean leaciiers to sell below cost in foreign countries their excess of production and 
to cover the loss by demanding higher prices in their own country. Probably the 
time is coming whim we in Europe shall also have to take up the fight witli silk 
goods of American origin in the markets of Great Britain. As if we had not suffi- 
cient competition there alreaily ! ” 

From another ]»art of the Swiss jnrors’ report is taken the following chapter 
devoted to the American silk industry. [Page 24, Silk Association rejmrt.] 

“ Jmerioa, — Unfoituuately, we have to-day no statistical figures about the amount 
and the different kinds of production of the AmcricaTi silk industry during the last 
10 years. The compilation of tlie figures, w'hich is now in progress in America, is 
not yet finished. The only material which we have at our disposition, enabling us 
to come to some conclnsiou regarding the total production in America, is the rejmrt 
of the Silk Association of America of Augnst, 1900. Wo see, for instance, from the 
official table of imports of raw silk (Table P of the Swiss report) tlie imports in the 
year 19(X) (from July 1, 18{f9, to June 30, 1900) amounted to 11,20)8,310 pounds, valued 
at $44,549,672, against 4,917,688* pounds and $17,994,654 in 1891, or, perceutiially 
expressed, America imports to-day 130 per cent more raw silk than 10 years ago. 
The import increases constantly from year to year, except 1894 and 1897, and the 
values correspond nearly always with the fiiictuations of prices. 

“As far as the piodiiction of broad silk in America is concerned, the American 
representative of the jury estimated it at 10, (KK) francs ($2,000) y)er loom per year, 
wtiicb, with 80,000 looms, would make a total ])roduction of 3(K>,000,0(X) francs 
(^>,01)0,000). We consider this estimate, however, decidedly exaggerated, espe- 
cially for the one reason that the American mills, as a rule, are not working fully 
the year round. Besides, we must consider the fact that th time for working in 
American mills is, in New Jersey, for instance, only 55 hours per week. On the 
other hand, it must bt^ admitted also that this loss, in com])ari8on to other (rountries, 
is at least partly compensated by the fact that in America coarser sizes of raw mate- 
rial are generally used. 

“ We, have found that the Swiss production amounts to 6,(KX) francs ($1,2(X)) per 
loom per year, and if wo add about 30 per cent, taking into consideration the con- 
ditionsiu America, we ought to arrive at about the right figure, accordiugto ourideas, 
viz, 8,(XX) francs ($1,6(X)) jier loom per year. On this basis the production of broad 
silks in America would amount to about 240,000,000 francs ($48,(X)0.000), against 
104,000,000 francs ($20,800,000) for Zurich, and 412,51K),000 Irancs ($82,500,000) for 
Lyons. We emphasize distinctly that we speak now only of broad silks, as other- 
wise a production of 240,000,000 iVancB ($48,000,000) against a raw-silk import of 
$44,550,000 (which, however, will not nearly amount to so much this year) would 
seem totally iuoorrect. Agaiust the import of raw silk we naturally ought to oppose 
the whole production of the American silk iudustry, which also occupies 7,000 rib- 
lion looms, besides the prodnetiou of sewing silks, twist silks, etc. The total pro- 
duction is estimated at $80,000,000. 

“As the whole production is sold exclusively in the same country, these figures 
show what an enormous, steadily increasing ability of consnmption the American 
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luricet lui. Bnt in order ^pieciete tbe abluty of ooMnuiption we mnet 

also consider what America inij^rts in silk goods. This is to be seen from Table <2. 
AUbongh America's own nrodubtiveness is to-day 108 "pw cent more than 10 rears 
ago, yet the import of silk goods of 1809-1900 was neany equal to the years of 18^ 
and 1895. Dress and jncce goods participate especially in this result, with an 
amonnt never before reached during the period of 10 years, namely, |15,435|974, to 
which must be added $8, 175, 7(16 for revenue duty (average 53 j)er cent). Total, 
t23.ti01,740, or, in roniid hgiires, 123,000,000 francs. 

“We can therefore say that America^ oonsnnies for 363, (XH), 000 francs ^t72,^XX),000) 
broad silks (own prmlnction and import), which is by far the largest home cousuiiip^ 
tiou of all countrie.s of which we are speaking here. As regards the origin of the 
imported goods, it is noteworthy that the tofiu imports from Switzerland, as well as 
trom France, have nearly reached again the largest tignres of 10 years a^o. (ler- 
many, England, Austria, and China nave not been able to reach again their Ameri- 
can export figures of tlie lieginniiig of the last 10 years. I'hey ha\e declined during 
the last year to one-half for (iorniaiiy and England, to one-third for Austria, and to 
one-fourth far China. Italy and Japan export to day mote than in 1891 to the llulttul 
States, namely, 50 per cent and 100 per cent more, respectively. Dwing to the new 
American tariH', houever, even Japan has not reached since 1895 the high record of 
that year.” 

[Futit Dole added tn Mr. Sehwar/.eiihiw'h'H re|H>rt. bv Franklin Allen, NfHTetary of tliu Silk AHHOciaiiiin 
of .\iiieriea. p 75 of tlieir iinntial rejiort, lUOl ] 

Mr. Sell war/enhach has omitted to take Into account, whiui cousidering the amount 
of dress and )>iece goods imported into the I'nited States, that the clasMificatioii of 
imports under the Dingh'y tarilVact of 18117. which enacted weight duties for siih- 
staiitially half of the iinporta lions ot dress and |dece silks, is much more precise 
than under the exclusively ad valorem tariff of 1883. “All other dutiahle silk goods," 
ranging in invoice values fiom $18,412,192 imported in 1801 to $11,132,512 in 1807, as 
shown by tlio statistical rei>ort of the Silk AsHociatioii of America, from which he 
(inotes, e\ ideiitly includes a considerable percentage of “dress and piece goods,” 
although not so specifically classed in the Vnited States Treasury reports. This is 
sliown by the sudden drop of “all other diitiaiile silk goods” under the specitic 
tariff which calls “a H]>ade a spailc,” in contrast w ith the “ coiiimerciai designation” 
clauses of the previous ad valorem tariff. The point is well oinphasi/.ed by the fol- 
lowing data taken from the I0]>ort which he quotes: 


Fureign valuftH. 


DiimHund 

All oilier dll 

Total Im- 

1 }dnc<> 1 

liable allkH. 
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i 1^10, 417. 698 

118.412,192 

S27, SHO, 143 

9,H92,'J41 j 

ll,7Wl,440 

21,172,894 

i;i,475.2«2 

14,415,719 

28,958,928 

7.2:il,8«2 

9,510,481 

24,811.772 

6. 6H:j, 78S 

12, 202. OKI 

21,200,002 

4,961,9(14 

11, 229,499 

20, 052, 768 

4. 812, 502 

1 11,122,612 

25,199,007 

i 

1 0,205.708 

4.610,637 

2:1,522,006 

1 12,082, .'109 

2.274,079 

26, 109,074 

15,425,974 

2, 752, 447 

1 20,804,906 
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1S»4 
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1K4K) 
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l)il)gle^ tanll of 1897- 

Fiacal yearn «*iidiiig June 

IHflH 

1899 

HHK) 


Nkw York, May 22^ 1901, 

TESHKOITT OF KS. OTTO AVDKEAE, JX., 

Partner of Jfilliarn Schroeder Co., Kew York Pity, X. Y. 

The special suheommissiou met in the rooms of the Fifth Avenue Hotel at 10.15 
a. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 12.37 p.m. Mr. Otto Androae, jr., member of the 
firm of William Schroeder & Co., was introduced as a witness, and being duly 
sworn, testified as follows: . 

g. (By Mr. Ci.ahke.) Please give your name, address, and occupation.— A. Otto 
Andreae, jr., No. 469 Broome street, member of the firm of William Schroeder & Co. 
I want to preface my testimony by stating that I attend more to the selling depart- 
jr\mt than to the manufocturing end of the bnsiriess. Onr vice-president is at pres- 
ent abroad, otherwise we would have brought him along to answer any 'inestions 
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reffardlii^' tbe basiness, but 1 am ready to answer aaytbing you gentlemen see fit to 
asK. 

Q. Where are the mills located in which you are interested!— A. In Paterson; 
Carbondale, Pa. ; we have also started one in Norfolk, Va. 

Q. What kiud of goods are you j)roducing in the.^e several iiiillB!— A. We are pro- 
ducing a little of every thiug; ])luia goods, fancy goods. We try to make anything 
that is going in the silk business, in the silk line. 

Q. In your mercantile business do you dispose of the goods of other manufacturers 
as well as those of your own companies!— A. We are practically the agents of Wil- 
liam 8chroeU(‘r, of Crefeld, selling his foreign products here as a commission house. 

Q. Ho you are an importer as well as a manufacturer?— A. 1 am, 

Q. We shall ho glad to have yon give us information in regard to the course of 
the trade in recent years, the ]iroduction at home, the teiidencv of prices, whether 
upward or downward, and the etfect of the competition here foreign goods!— A. 
As far as domestic business is concorood, 1 can not add anything at all to that most 
aide paper which Mr. Huber has given you, and which Itas been presented to you 
by Mr. Allen. It really covers all the ground. All prices are entirely controlled by 
competition, ignoring the cost of the product altogether. In other words, if there 
is an overproduction here, the price goes down; the manufacturer has to realize on 
his merchandise. 

Q. If there is an excess of importation does that have a similar effect?— A. A simi- 
lar effect naturally on both the price of tbe imported product and tbe price of the 
domestic product. The ])rice is entirely regulated by the demand for the article. 

Q. Arc the goods which you import substantially the same kind as those which 
you manufacture!— A. ^ot exactly; no. There are certain sjiecialties of the better 
qualities that we import iu other things, things that we liave practically to import, 
with the manufacture of which we can nut compete in this country. 

Q. In so far, then, as they are essential they are not strictly competitive!— A. Not 
strictly competitive; no. There are certain specialties iu different branches used 
for dinerout purposes whore they still compote and which we still import quite 
extensively. 

Q. But is it not a fact that they take the place of goods which wonld otherwise be 
UB^, the ]irodiiot of American looms!— A. Not exactly. It is a question. A good 
deal of stylo, disposition, fashion, things which originate abroad come to us from 
abroad first, which eventually are copied here. That is about the extent of it. 

(^. Do yon export as well as import!— A, No; we do not export at all. In fact 
there is nothing in the export lino just at present. 

Q- ( By Henator Kylk.) It has been stated that the production in this country is 85 
millions per annum; what |)eroentHge of that goes abroad?— A. 1 do not think any 
at all. It would he iutinitesimal. 1 think, however, people have sent some specimens 
abroad whic.Ii have competed favorably. 

Q. What is tln^ meaning, thou, on page 24 of the statement of Mr. Schwarzeubach, 
which Mr. Allen has quoted!— A. 1 think he means to state that Amerioaiis have 
learned from their competitors abroad that their excess product should be disposed 
of in other markets than the home markets; iu other words, insuring a buyer that 
his price is not reduced before he gets a chance to dispose of his merchandise, 
which happens in this country to a great extent. 

Q. (Hy Mr. Clakkb ) 8o far as American exportation is concerned, he is speaking 
in the future!— A. In the future; yes. 

Q (By Henator Kylk.) What would be the effect upon the American consumer in 
case any great disaster should overtake the Americau producers of silk!— A. It 
would be disastious to the consumer undoubtedly, because the consumer would 
undoubtedly have to pay a groat deal higher price for merchandise than he is paying 
to-day, and it would nut the control ahsoluti ly in the hands of the foreign manu- 
facturer. He could auvauce his price or do whatever he ])leased. The consumer 
is heneHted to-day, really hy the competition that exists between the Auiericau 
manufacturers. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) If there were no imports whatever, do von think this com- 
petition wonld be as severe as now!— A. It would leave a ficid for the making of 
some qualities which are not made here now, but 1 think good, healthy competition 
from all over the world is a very good thiug. 

Q. (By Senator Kylk ) What Is the consumption of raw' silk in the United 
States!— A. What do you moan by raw silk! 

Q. Of tbe uianufaotiired silk!— A I really could not give you that. 

^nator Kyle. What I wish to briug out is iDformatiuu as to what extent the 
American manufacturer is expaudiug tr^e— siting hold of the American market!— 
A. Mr. Huber's report is 70 per cent of 75 millions. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are you speaking now of broad goods— piece goods!— A. Of 
broad gomls only. 

Q. liie total oousumptiou would he measured by the domestic production and 
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imMito, woaUl it notf— A. AIT ittii>ort8 of brood goods, of «oar«o» enters^ I tbiiik, 
includiug ribbouH— which I know nothing abont— ^d other goods. 

Q. If the total production is about $85,000,000 a year and the total Im^tortation 
about $30,000,OlX) a year, the two together would measure tlie doiuestiu consmun- 
tionf— A, Yes. 

Mr. Allen. Eighty-five millions are not all broad silks. They are only a iVaetioD 
of it. 

Mr. Clark K. Do yon see any occasion for an^ change in the tariff on silk go<HUf— 
A. (By Witness.) Only in the line of making it generally specific iiistt^ad of having 
ml valorem and specific duties mixed. 1 think it has been of more henofit to the 
importer, the foreign maiinfacturer, and thedouiestic manufacturer ; more satisfactory. 
Is the need so you would eari* to see a tarifi' revision entered upon speedily f— 
A. Not at all. I think tlio country better off without it. 

Q, What is your opinion as to the effect of a general revision of the tariff ujion 
tlie business interests of the country while it is pending f— A. Well, as a general 
rule, a staj^nation of business ensues daring the period. The buyer dues not know 
what is going tt» he enacted, and naturally holds off. We have seen that during the 
administration of the last tarifi', that for 6 or 8 months biisineSH was practically 
stagnant, naraly/ed. 

Q. Are the European goods which you import all manufactured in Crefeldf— A. In 
Crefeld— in Prussia. 

Q. Your house does not import any from France f— A. None whatever. 

Q. From which Eiiro]>ean country do we get our chief iinnurt-s of silkf — A. 1 am 
not quite sure about that, but I should say France leads, tliongh the competition 
may he very close between (Germany and Switzerland. Ihiw is tliat, Mr. Allen! 

Mr. Allen. There is a table, on page 107 of the association's report, that gives that 
inforin.’ition. It is as follows: 

Imimrls of raw nilk, by cuuntriea of export^for the imt 4 (saltndur yearn, IS147 to 1900. 

[Aspveu by tlic Bnruau of Stilt iHlicM, Tro.tsiiry DopartmoDL Washinj>;nm.| 


From— 


Fraiu'o 

Italy 

C'bnia 

Janaii - .. 

Other couutriua. 

Totals .. 


1900. 1899 . 1898. 1897. 

, PuuQils. Value, j PoiiniU. i Value. | Pounds. Value, i'uuuils ' Value. 


362,241 

2, 060, 258 
2,533,570 

3, 189, 1.53 

1 66,614 

11,609,117; 329.49311.304,861 

0, 563, 115, 2, 151, 89;i' 9 , :i70, 750 
7. Wil , 429 3, 643, 4«l 10, 854, 071 
12, 390, 78*1 5. 595, .382 20. 927, 890 
206,0 :KJi 99,6s 7 319, UMt 

326,61711.174.747, 291.719 

1,903,8.50 7,134,091 1,290,888 
1 . 945, 421 4. rsMI, 750 2. 996. 828 
3. 850, 621 112, 505, 440; ,5, 350, 22*3 
449,715 1,211,103 116,151 

♦976,877 
4,474,447 
7,271,982 
15, a’lH, 977 

1 302, 055 

1 8,211,830 

31, 790, .531 

11,819,946 42, 776,678 

8, 407, 224|26, .580, m;10, 051, 81.5 

|28,864.i:i8 


Silk Association or Amkkk a, 

New York OUy, March, 1901. 


Fkanklin Allbn, Secretary, 


The Witness. That is raw silk. 1 do not think the other is stated. 
Mr. Allen. Yes, it is; on page 109. Here it is: 


Silk texlilev from all vountries, by r^ouHtiien, imported into the CniUd Statca for the hint five 
calendar years, 1896 to 19(K). 

[As given by the Hiireau of Statlstios, Treasury Department, Wasbington.] 

( Invoice value in dollars.' ] 


Countries. 

1900. 

1899, 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

France 

♦14,360,318 

♦12, 193, 295 

♦10, 676, 407 

♦11,928,540 

♦9,017,220 

Germany 

Swit^rland 

4, 790. 518 
4, 171,845 

4,988, 513 

4, 698,051 

4,851,886 

5,092,822 

3, 986, 018 

3,797, 257 

3,409,301 

2,670,002 

England 

2,534, 940 

2.564.764 

2, 685, .546 

1,881,428 

2,055,706 

Auatria-Hongary 

127,001 

147,633 

172 910 

129, ?J8 

161,067 

Belgium 

1^ 

28,836 

51,634 

36,352 

32,866 

40,009 

475.726 

438,736 

308, 089 

323.692 

207,472 

Other European countries 

75,218 

84,134 

46, 725 

43,960 

27,670 

Japan 

2,998, 851 

’ 3,246,743 

2,707, 107 

2,375, 631 

2,037,880 

China 

159,657 

150,448 

145,636 

126,292 

212,615 

Other Asiatic countries 

86,610 

78,866 

58,279 

55,035 

74,886 

Total annual imports 

29,719,518 

27,880,684 

25,287,410 

25.248,400 

21.686.849 


> Foreign invoice vaiu«i only are given, to which are to be added freight, revenue duty, importers' 
proftta, oooaaionAl advances on invoices to rejnreamit ooet to American oonaomer. 
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ComjHir alive view hij articles. 

[Invoice value in clollara.'J 

Ariiclna. 1000. ' 1800. 1898. 1897. I 1890. 

! I 


Dreaa und nllk piece guoda 914, HOli, 488 $14, 22'.), 957 $12, 589, 361 $8, 174. 542 $6, 295, 663 

ItiblKMiM I 1,903,365 1 1,673,456 1,950,193; 1,480,061 959,3.")8 

Lmm and embreidericH 3. 031, 156 3, 259, 878 3, 259, 704 : 2, 505, 103 1, 871, 848 

Spun ailk in Hkoliia, cu])h, warpa, or on 

beaina ' 3,343,622 j 2,745,718 885,295 1.130,146 1,041,110 

VelvetH,]diiitliea, and other pile fabrics.. 2,887,283 1,788,775 982,173 Not Be]>aratel,v classified 

Cloihing, i'ead> -made, and wearing ap- i ! * 

E arel 1 , 743, 335 1, 69ft. 198 1 , 501 , 708 2, 348, 024 2, 481 , SJJO 

other not specially provided fur 2,415,269 I 2,493,202 4,028,985 | 9,520,633 | 0,037,041 

Total annual imports 29, 719, 518 ! 27, 880, 684 25, 287, 419 i 25. 248, 409 | 21 , 686, 849 

' _ _ _ I 

■Fiireign invoice values only are given, to which are to be addetl freight, revenue duty, importers' 
profits, and occasional advances on invoices to represent cost to American consumer. 

Fkanklin Allen, Secretary- 

Maiujii, 1901. 

Tlic WiTNKHs. You seo France leads by some $10,000,000, (Teniiaiiy coining next, 
and Swit/eriand a clone third. 

(j. II' by any incanH there should be a reduction of duty on goodH imported from 
France and not from (leriuany, how would that all'ect the importation from (JtT- 
nniny f — A. It in a very hard thing to say, the. clans of merchandiae luaiiii factored in 
the ditlercnt countries varies ho much, France will .always have a liebl for imports 
when other countries have not, because the fashions really originat>e there and they 
make these better (iimlities of goods for ns. It is the best market to go to for any> 
thing in that line. 

Q. If there should ho a reduction of percent in the duties on silk goods imported 
from France, would that be likely, in your judgment, to discriminate against an^ of 
the silk goods imjiorted fi'om (lermaiiy? — A. It would uudouhtedly facilitate the 
imp<»rtation of goods from France. How it would all'cct the (icrmaii market I am 
uuahle to say. As a matter of fact, I d<» not think the Germans comp('t<‘ largely in 
any one article with the French. Their style is dilVerent, and their goods are used 
for a dill'erent imrpose to a large extent. Therefore it is very hard for me to answer 
that (luestion. 

Q. Wimld you as an importer of Gorman silk goods consider yourself entitled to a 
reduction in the duty on those goods similar to any reduction that might hi‘ made on 
sHk goods of any kind from Fram'of— A. 1 most certainly would. 

C^. 1 would like to make an imjuiry in respect to the im])ortation of foreign goods 
into this market, lias there at auy time been an e.vctwsive importatiou und conse- 
quent lowering of the American marketf — A. In former ^oars; not so much of late 
years, since speoflic. duties have ruled. 

Q. How far hack would you go? — A. 1 jiresume up t<» 7 or 8 years ago many goiuls 
came here and were sold at the best price the buyer would give, irrespective (»f the 
cost. It wiM a question of realizing on a surpliis owing to trade conditions in 
Europe, or state of Imsiuess, or whatiwer it was. 

Q. Is not the consumption of silk or dross goods and other wide goods in this 
country as much as that of the w hole of Europe?— A. I should think it is. 

Q. Would you say that legislation, tariff or otherwise, is an important meaus of 
inducing and cherishing and regulating the silk industry of this country f — A. 1 am 
not quite ]>repared to answ er tliut imestion. 

Q. Wtmld the silk industry of this country ever have heeu established without 
the taritft— A. Never, so far as broad silk weaving is concerned. 

V* Do Non think the rates iu the tariil' of 1897 are siithcient both to steady ]>rice8 
and to give a fair ri'tuiii to the American manufacturer?— A. Yes. 

Q. \yithout creating auy monopoly in the home market!- A. Yes. 

Q. You 8]K)ke of competitiou ; is tWe sufficient competition in the home market 
to regulate prices independent of any foreign importation!— A. Yes. Competition 
is very tii-ree. 

Would yon say that it has been coming close to the lino of rninous in the two 
years past! — A. It has. The weaker people of course suffer very much more than 
the oldet and well-established houses who have sufficient means to carry on their 
business. 

Q. What effect has the manufacture of the finest fancy cotton fabrics for summer 
goods had ou the manufacture of silk goods f— A. At times it is quite excessive. That 
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is regnlated by the fashion. A woman will nse fancy silks for two or throe yoars^ 
and then she finds the article is getting common ann she will go to cotton goo^ 
So, we are altogether at sea on that thing. That is regulated a good deal by the 
whims of fashion. 

Q. Would you say generally that the silk industry at the present time in in a fairly 
prosperous condition f— A. Yes; I would say it is fairly prasi>erou8. 

Q. Has that condition of the trade been brought about simply by supply and 
demand, or by coiupotition ?— A. By eomnetition more than anything else. 

Q. Do you know of any arrauMment between mannfaeturers and others for the 
snstaiuing of pricesf—A. There is absolutely none. I can tell you that jmaitively. 

Q. There are no elements of the so-called trust in the silk industry in this conn 
try t— A. No. 1 would not think it possible. 

(j. Do you think the silk iudiistry is one of the excepted industries of this country 
where the tariff litvs absolutely nothing to do with itf- A. (‘ertainly not. It has 
much to do with it. 

i). What arc the conditions of the operatives in y our factories now! Are they bet- 
ter now than 8 or 10 years agof— A. They keep on improving. My knowledge of 
oiannfacturing does not date hack mnch more than 10 years. 

t^. And free from strikesf— A. We have been; yes. 

(By Senat^or Kyi.k.) Do you employ union laborf— A. The unions, ns I under- 
stand them, are quite different in the silk trade from what they are in others. 
There are more or less shop unions— nnions of the mills within themselves— and 
while they belong at times to the general unions they are not dominated as much as 
in other trades hy the general union. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnkpy.) How abont the importation of silk weavers under con- 
traett— A. I do not know of any having been imported in that way. I ilo not believe 
there have been any siieh importations for many years. 

Were then* not some imported a few months back ?— A. I hardly think so. The 
extension of this business throughout th«' country and the improvement in machinery 
has made it so that ilomestie help is taken in preference to the foreign. They aie 
more active and have more push. 

Q* (By Senator Kyi.k.) Wliat proportion ex i.sts between male and female employees 
in silk manufacture f— A. That depends entiiely. In the out-of-town mills through 
out I’eniisylvania the ]iroportio!i is in favor of womeu, heeaiise the men in those 
localities mostly liave employment in the mines or iron works, ete. hi Pah'rson the 
men ]ire(loniinate, as they do in the older silk centers, where the women cun find 
other eni]doymont and wdiere the men have none. They are ]»ractically the old stock 
of Weavers which came over here from England and settled down in Paterson and 
Union Hill and other places. 

Q, Their children w'ork in the mill f— A. Yes. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Nkw York, N. Y., May C'?, mi. 

TESTIMONY OF MK. IRA BIMOCK, 

1‘nmient .Sonotuck Silk Company. 

The special siihcoinmissioii being in session, Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. Ira Diraock 
was introdiieed a witness at 2.40 and. being first duly sworn, testified as 
follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please; give your name, post -ofliee address, and oceiipationf — 
A. Ira Dimock; Hartford, (.’oiin,; president of the Nonotiick Silk Company. 

Q. What kiud of silk gooils do you produce!— A. Threads of all kinds, ^rsewing 
jmrposes. 

Q. The commission will be pleased to have yon explain in regard to the develop- 
ment of this industry and any facts incident to it that may occur to yon.— A. 1 have 
been with the present company 43 years. When I went with it the company was 
taking 2.50 pounds of silk a week. We now take 6,000 pounds. We employed abont 
50 hands in 1858, and we now employ about 750. You will see from those figures 
what the development has been. 1 might give yon a little history. When I went 
there, probably 90 per cent of the silk was put up in skeins. A few little s])ools 
were made of 24 yards, but of no account. To go hat;k a little farther. In February, 
1852, wo made the first machine twist for Mr. Singer, who was then experimenting 
with the sewing machine in Bostou. At bis earnest solicitation we mails 5 ponuds 
of what is now known as machine twist, npou his promise to take it and pay for it 
a pound at a time. It was all be was able to take. When we took him a pound he 
siud, **Can yon make me any more as good as that!” We said, ^‘Certaimy." He 
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said, *'I want all yon can make." He lived to verify those words. In the first year 
of the war of the rebellion we sold him $100,000 worth, which was all we could spare 
him, so he bought a silk factory in Newark to make his own silk, because we could 
n(»t supply it. Now, probably 99 per cent of all the silk is put up on spools. 

Anticipating that yon would be asking questions on the topical plan that ^on have 
adopted, I took the liberty to post myself upon answers which, if they are interest- 
ing, might be considered a part of my evidence. It might probably save time to 
hastily run over this. 

As t(» question 1, I do not think any labor organization exists with us at the pres- 
ent time. 

2. As to the growth of trades unionism, etc., such ideas are in the air, and our 
help are approached by letter and personal interviews of the promoters. 

9. Of course, it is feasible to incorporate trades unions. The legal effect is a tan- 
gled subject. 1 want here to make a suggestion. If any means conld be found to 
induce or compel trad<9 iiuioiiH to ascertain the desire of their members as to a strike, 
if they would adopt the Australian ballot, I think the effect would be magical. I 
l)elieve that if one-third of the employees of any oonceni desire to strike, and two- 
thirds are opposed to striking, a strike will be ordered because no one dares to vote 
against ii, hecuiiHe if he docs so he will be socially ostracized. 

Cj. (By Mr. Kknnkdy.) Do yon know that in some of the labor organizations of 
the country it re(inireH a two-thirds vote and it requires the secret ballot to order a 
Ntrikt'f'— A. Then I w ill qualify my remarks, if the ballot has been adopted. 

Q. (By Mr. I.itchman.) As i understand the witness, you thoroughly indorse that 
viewf — A. Ido. 

4. As to relations to nonunion labor and the right to liberty of contract, I slioiild 
sa.v the individual has a right to make contracts even if the liberty is not granted l»y 
labor organizations. 

5. We hire some unskilled labor. It is not organized. 

6. Strikes are seldom. Some inefiioieiit, ignorant ringleader is generally the unsuc- 
cessful cause. 

7. Strikes and lockouts are bad lor the workmen. Often, if not always, they can.se 
a serious iiiconveuience and loss to the employer and a damage to the community at 
large. 

13. We have paid weekly wages since 1886; we are rocpiired to p.ay every week by 
the Massaclmsetts State law. The system is a benefit to the help, as it euahles them 
to pay ns tliey go and does not compel them to run store hills. Storekeepers prefer 
weekly payment, lii consequence of the law we hire 1 extra man to keep the pay 
roll. 

14. Most of our female help work by the piece. Most of the men work by the day. 
There is no overtime by girls and minors under 18 on account of the law making 58 
hours a w eek’s work. Men do occasionally work overtime for re]>airs, etc. 

17. All our help are paid iu cash, 

18. No lines imposed except in rare instances and where valuable work is injured. 

19. We owu houses that are rented to 57 employ ees. 

20. 1 believe we pay as high for the class of work done as any other manufacturer 
in the State. 

21. Wages have steadily advauoetl during the lost 50 years, and are now fully 100 
per cent higher than 50 years ago. I might add that the hours of labor have been 
shortened 20 per cent. When I first went into the silk business we worked 14 hours 
in the longest days iu the summer. We did as the fanners did, worked from as soon 
as you could see until as long as you could see. That was the rule. We averaged 
fully 12 hours through the year. That was before I went w ith the Nouotuck Company. 

22. Social conditions are much improved on account c*f the better education now 
received, because of the opening of ^ee libraries and reading rooms and the publica- 
tion of newspapers, periodicals, etc. 

24. Total number now employed about 750. Iu 1851 we probably bad about 50 
bands. 

27. Children can work wlien 14 years of age, provided they furnish a certificate 
from the school superintendent that they attend night school. We have established 
a night school ourselves. This certificate must be kept on file by the coticei n em- 
ploying such children, and their names must also bo posted near the principal entrance 
of the building where they at'o employed. These regulations are observed until the 
obiid becomes 16 years of age. 

28. The cituMoH of irregularity of employment are the falling off of orders in the 
snniiiier time and help leaving for vacations. 

29. The average number of days employed in the year is 306. We have never 
failed toftiruish full employment, except for a few weeks when the war of the rebel- 
lion commenced. 

30. We have very few apprentices. Oooasioually a boy wlio works here is bound 
oat nnder the terms of Oliver Smith's will. Oli^'er Smith left about $1,200,000 in his 
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will to be given partially to boys who should chooee a guardian and be bound out to 
learn a trade. At the aj^ of 25 yeare, OMumiog that they have become good citisena, 
nothing againat them, they receive a bounty of $500. 

Q. Who Avaa Oliver 8iuithf— A. He waa fh>m Northampton. Hie abter, Miu 
Smith, gave $300,000 toward eetabliahiug Smith College in Northampton. Oliver 
Smith left about $1,200,000. There is a man to give out these charities. 

Q. Was the application of the teniia of that will coiifineil to employees in North- 
ampton f— A. No; to the 3 towns of Haitield, Hadley, and Northampton f 
Q. You say there are appreutioea under that benefaction that come to auu?— A« 
We sometimes have an apprentice, lie hoa got to learn a trade, you understand, 
and HO they come to us to learn the silk busineas. 

Q. And these all come from those 3 towns!— A. Those are the only 3 towns 
that can send them in. I do not exactly understand the conditions, but the boys 
get $5(K) at 25 years of ago if they maiutuiii a good eharai'ter, and are bonnd out to 
learn a trade until they are 21. They ant generally allowed to choose their guardian, 
if he is a suitable person and is approved by the Judge of probate. 

31. We work from (t..50 a. m. to 12 o'clock noon; from 1 p. m. to 0 p. m. ; but all 
minors under 18 and all females quit at 3 p. in. Saturdays. This makes 58 lionrs for 
girls iiml minors; bO hours for men, who work until 5 p. m. Saturdays. 

32. State, county, and city employees have siiialler hours for labor than those in 
manufacturing ostablishiuoiits. 

3b. Men in our dyeboiiMe liave an iiiMiirauee plan in operation among tboiuselves 
in ejise of sickness or death. Prolits, reiluced by eompetition, etc;., do not allow of 
paying pensions. Help is kept to a high standard of intelligeuoe and ediieation by 
our management. 

41. PiiMic school facilities in Florence and Northampton are of the imst. Night 
schools are provided during the winter by the c<mipanv. Kdueatioii has not been 
on a lino to lit children tor the work of life, but is tending that, way. 

43. Manual training is praetice«l in public schools by the boys in the 5tb, btb, and 
7tb grades, au<l sewing is taught to girls in the same grades. 

41. Wo have 3 free ]mblic libraries in Northampton and reading rooms con- 
nected w ith 2 of them. 

b:{. In Massachnsetts wo have State inspectors who visit factories from time to 
time to see that the laws are ])roporly observed as to liours of labor, etc. These 
inspei’tors also notice dangerous machinery and belting; see that it is pro|>erly 
guarded ; see that lire escapes are pro\ ided, etc. 

Those are all the rcidies I have prepaied along tlie line of these iiuestions. If 
there is anything else, J will try to answer to the best of my knowledge. 

(^. Til answer to one of the questions >011 spoke of pensions, and said that the 
prolits of the eouceni would not admit of their being paid. Are we to unilerstand 
you have liad that matter under consideration t— A. No. 

Q. I asked, tliiuking possibly you luijjht have had the matter under considera- 
tion.— A. I do not think we have ever discussed it. 

Q. Have you ever discussed the question of profit sharing!— A. We never have. 

Q. How long has your oldest employee been in your service!— A. One man has 
been there 45 years, and we run from that on down. I have been there 43. I went 
to say a word in regard to the good feeling that prevails between ns end our help. 
Wheu we are pushed witli a rush of orders and do not know which way to turn, we 
go out in the village and find marrieil women who were girls and grew up in our 
mill, and we say, “ We are awfully pushed; you are an expert; can t you come iu 
and help u.s a little! '' and they respond, “ We will.’' We frequently have b or 8 or 
10 or a dozen of them that come iu and work perhaps b hours u day, more to accom- 
modate us than anything else -women that grew up with ns. , ^ 

Q. (Ily Mr. Clabke.) There is no objection to that system on the nart of the 
help!- A. Oh, dear, no. Our help has the kindest feeling toward ns. We have a 
bonding house where we accommodate 60 girls, if we have that number that live 
out of town and have no friends iu the village. We put the house up at a good 
deal of expense. We buy everything at wholesale in large quantities to get the 
advantage of the lowest prices. We hire a man and his wife to ruu the house who 
are competent. Webnd the cost to be $2.50 a week, and that is what we charge the 

You said in answer to one of the questions that yon hwl no organizations of 
labor in your factory, as far as you were aware!— A. None. 

Q. Have you had any laljor difficulties!— A. We have never had a strike. 
q! And you do not know whether the men are organized or not!— A. We never 
inquire. We never say a word about it. . j 

Q Would you care to express an opinion further than your statement already 
made in relation to the organizations of labor!— A. I think that organ izjitioiis per- 
haps do their members as much injury as they do their employers. 1 do not deny 
theright of men to organize for their mutual protection. It is a matter that rests 
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with them. I think it is a riji^bt they have. As to whether it is a benefit to them, 

1 am not so snro about that. 

Q. What are the extremes of wages paid?— A, The average wages of our girls is 
$7.50 a week, ’('lie av«Tage of our men is about $12 a week. 

Q. I iindei-stood you to say they make substantially full time throughont the 
year?— A. Yes; they do not loaf on onr account. We have sometimes been very 
mtieh ineonveiiieiiced, but nearly every one of them takes a vacation just as much 
iiH you or I would. We liave a good many girls that go away during about two 
months in the summer nnd take situations in hotels up in New Hampshire ns wait- 
resses, for the change that it gives them, and they do not lose any time. Others are 
able to go without taking situations. 

0. Have you any suggestions to make along the line of remedial legislation in con- 
nection with your industry?— A. Everything seems to me to bo running nicely at 
the ]»re8ent time. We do not require anything different. The duties on spun silk 
are fuirly low, but still T would not recommend any change. As regards sewing 
silk, I do not suppose that there is to-duy the half of 1 per cent imported into this 
country. 

Q. Do you think more would be imported if tln^ duties were taken ofi’?— A. 1 think 
there would Im if the duties were wholly taken off. It is likely they might be 
lowered somewhiit on sewing silk and twist. 

t^. Would there be any advantage in lowering them so far as the price to the con- 
sumer is coucerned?— A. 1 will as.sure yon that the consumer gets bis goods to-day 
as cheaply as the manufiudnrcrs here can afford to prodm e them. After yon have 
been in the business with home competition you will find it is ]U‘ctty rank. In our 
line of business competition is such that a man lias got to got up early in the morn- 
ing and hustle to be able to make his dividends. There are men in our employ that 
never fail to be at the mill when the wheels start in the morning at a little before 7 
o’clock. 'I’hev never fail to be there. Our hate treasurer, I know, said several years 
ago to Arthur Hill, one of the stockholders, a young man: ‘Arthur, 1 have been 
hero at (he mill for 25 years when the wheols started in the morning. If you want 
to perform that task, 1 will turn it over to you. It is necessary (hut soinc^ of the 
proprietors be hero when the wheels start; if not, in a little time the liolp will fall 
away.” Mr. Hill said he would Just as soon do it, but often he did not, and wanted 
the treasurer to take the job ha<’k. Mr. Porter has been there 4.5 years, 1 think, and 
bo never fails to be on haml as soon as any of the help. That is the. way with home 
competition when you get enougli of it. 

Q. Do yon find that the restrictive laws of Massachnsetts as to hours of labor and 
the cmplopnent of minors ami women in any way interfere with your business?- 
A. No. W«* have only about ltd employees that are under Ifi years of age. 

You, on the w hole, approve of these restrictive laws? — A. Yes; I think it is 
better tliiit we should have them than not. 1 think the authorities are a litth' dom- 
ineering in some of their re(|uirenient«. If a belt should break ami we should stop 

2 or 3 hours, we can makeup that time provided we notify the police that we are 
going to run a little overtime to make up for lost time. And they actually tell us 
what time w^e must start in the morning. 

Q. Have you any objection to leaving with ua those jiolice regulations?— A. Cer- 
tainly not.' 

While I think that some of those rejiiiiremonts are stepping pretty close to the 
toes of private rights, yet there is nothing we can not comply with, and if it is 
pleasing to the lielp, we <Io not object. We comply with them, although some of 
them seem to be quite dictatorial. 

Q. On the whole, you recognize that the high condition of American labor is bene- 
ficial to American imlustiy in general?— A. I have no doubt that educated employees 
are more efficient. I believe that we get more out of our help than employers do 
abroad. 

Q. Yon recognize that the prosperity of your industry depends largely upon the 
purchasing power of the American people f— A. Yes; quite largely; and, of course, 
we have been protected in onr industrii'S until home competition has brought prices, 
in my judgment, below what they ever would have been if we luid never bud any 
iminufaeturing heie, and if the duties were to he blotted out I believe prices would 
be very much higher. 

Q. Yon recognize that protection is as necessary to the established industry as it 
once was to the infant industry? — A. Not in our line. I believe we ooiild do with 
leas duty, bat in the weaving, in the higher grades and more intricate kinds of weav- 
ing, 1 think the manufacturers have to have their protection for quite a good while 
yet. Where lalmr enters largely into the cost of the article, we can not do without 
it. I believe that in the sewing-silk line we might safely lower the duty. 


' The regulatlous arc priuttsl ua an appendix tu Mr. Dimock’s testimony. 
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Q. Wonld there l>e any ^vantage to ttie consamer in the lowering of diitieeT—A. 
Not at all. 1 do not believe we would get any foreign silk. In fact, the londgn 
bilka are not to be compared with ours. As far hack as 1858 I look over a pound of 
in^hiue twist and showed it to a great many manufacturers iu Kngiaiid, aiul they 
said, “ Ileautiful ! beautiful ! What did you make that put off” 

I said, *<Out of the highest grade of Sattlee silk.” 

They replied, “Why, that is wicked. We think we can make sewing silk out of 
almost anything. AVe only use hi^h-grade Batth^) fi>r the best dress goods.” 

I said, “ We do not thiuK anything is too good for machine tw’ist." 

One man said, “ It is like the children coming over here to teach the parents.’' 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Isyonrhelpalniostexclnsively American t— A. We have a 
great many Germans and a goml many Irish. We have all sorts. 

Q. Are the Germans and Irish recent immigrants f— A. No; a grout many of them 
live right in our village and many of them own their own places. 

Q. When you say Germans and Irish do you mean of the pn»sent generation or 
descendants? — A. Many of them ar<^ descendants. We ha\o ]»er)ple who have lived 
with 118 many years and who have brought iip their families with iis. 

Q. (By Mr. (’LAiiKK.) Most of them have become American eiti/eiis?— A. Largely. 

I know there was one time when we had 30 girls married out of our spooling rmiiii 
in 30 months. 1 tell onr people they are a little too fine. We had 0 or 8 that had 
been school -teachers, but got tired of that ealliiig. Many of them are daiighterF of 
farmers th.at live back in the iiills, and who would gladly ki^ep them at home, hut 
they want to get down in the village where they can sec something. Tlie work is 
neat and clean. We have a boarding house that is micxceptioual, and we look after it. 
We re(|iiire the girls to go to their rooms at half past il, and lights to be out at 
10; blit if they \vant to go to a concert or the tlicator tliey are to notify the hoard- 
ing-honse keeper, who is always up to let them in. We do that boeaiiM^ there are 
some girls that want to go to bed and go to sleep at 10 o'clock and do not want the 
house disturbed. We do it for their bonetit. Then, w'c say to parents and brothers 
who live at a distance, “ Yon can safely let your sister or your daughter eotne down 
here to the Nonotnek Mills. She is looked after, and is rei|nired to be in at suitable 
bom's. We have an interest in her.” 

Q, (By Mr, I.ttciiman. ) How large a place is it?— A. Only about 3.000 or 3,500. 
If tliere should he a black sheep get in among our girls, they would tliemsclves iiiuko 
it too liot and she would have to get out. 

g. Yon think the morality of the hel]) A. (Interrupting.) It is of the highest 

kind, and everything is nice about the mills. For instance, our lavatories are just 
as good as yon will nnd in this hot<d— jnstas clean and Just os good. Our einnloyees 
are ladies and gentlemen, and they ceitninly conduct themselves as such. They are 
entitled to tlu^ title, if good conduct would give it to them. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.AKKK.) Do they have just as go(Ml social standing in your cefm- 
inunity as though they did not work?— A. Yes; I told you we had 30 girls married 
in 30 months. Tln*y were a little too fine, and there were naturally young fellows 
around picking them up. We have now, as I tell you, Germans and a good many 
Irish. 

g. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have yon any of the Frenoh-Canadiaii element?— A. We 
have a fW, and they make very good help, too. 

g. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Do yon think of any further statement?— A. I do not believe 
I do. Everything is runuing nicely with us, and I do not see why anything should 
be disturbed. 

g. You are in favor of letting existing laws remain substantially as they are?— A, 
I see no object in changing them. Still, 1 am frank to admit to you that I believe 
we could stand a considerably lower duty on sewing silk. It might be lowered 50 
per ceut. 1 do not suppose the foreign makers can come in here to-day and put 
down their sewing silk to any advantage. One reason is on account of the colors. 
We do not know ourselves 24 hours ahead what colors may be ordereil. We have 
about 200 colors, and when our custtimers order them they expect them sent within 
48 hours. What would a foreigner do in undertaking to nil orders for colored 
sewing silks? 

g. Yon do not see any advantage, then, whatever in the reduction of tin* duties 
even though some of the duties might not be needed?— A. No; 1 think that you 
have to nurse the weavers for a while longer, but homo competition will put the 
price.s down just as low as the article can be fnniished and pay tW wages demanded. 
There is no qm^stion of that. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Appendix to Mu. Dimock's Testimony. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 

Boatonf Mass., Auffust 1, 1898. 

To whom it may concern: 

Attention is culled to th<^ following act: 

Chap. 494. An act to regulate the employment of labor. 

Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

Sk(^tion 1. No child nnder 14 years of age shall be cmidoycd in any factory, work- 
shop, or mercantile estabiishinent. No such child shall lie employed in any work 

1 >erforined for wages or other compensation, to whomsoever payable, during tbo 
lours when the public schools of the town or city m which he resides are in session, 
nor 1)6 employed at any work before the hour of 6 o'clock in the morning or after 
the hour of 7 o’clock in tlio evening. 

Sec*. 2. No child under 10 years of age shall be employed in any factory, work- 
shop, or mercantile establishment, unless the person or corporation employing him 
procures and keeps on file and accessible to the truant othcers of the town or city, 
and to the district police and iiiHimctorsof factories, an age and schooling certificate 
as hereinafter prescribed, and keeps two complete lists olallsnch children employed 
therein, one on hie and one < onspicnonsly posted near the principal entrance of the 
building in which such children are employed, and also keeps on file a complete list, 
and sends to the superintendent of schools, or, where there is no superintendent, to 
the school committee, the names of all minors enniloyed therein who can not read 
at sight and write legibly simple sentences in the English language. 

Skc. 3. An age and schooling certificate shall 'oe approved only by thesnperin- 
teudent of schools or by a person anthori/ed by him in writing, or, where there is 
no superintendent of schools, by a person authoriKod by the school cominitteo: Pro- 
vided, I'll at no member of a school committee or other person authorized as aforesaid 
shall have authority to approve such cortiHcnte for any child then in or about to 
enter his own employment, or the employment of a hrm or corporation of w hich ho 
is a member, olllcer, or employee. The person approving the certilicate shall have 
authority to administer the oath provided for therein, but no fee shall bo charged 
therefor. 

Skc. 4. An age and schooling certificate shall not be appro ed unless satisfactory 
evidence is furnished by the last school census, the certincate of birth or baptism of 
such child, the register of birth of Bu<*h child with a town or city clerk, or in some 
other muuner, that such chihl is of the ago stated in the certilicate. 

Sec. 5. The age and schooling certificate of a child under 1G years of ago shall not 
he approved and signed until he ureseuts to the person authori/ed to approve and 
sign the same an employment ticKOt as hereinafter prescribed, duly tilled out and 
signed. A <luplicate of each age and schooling certificate shall be filled out and 
shall be kept on file by the school committee. Any explanatory matter may he 
printed with such certificate in the discretion of the school committee or superin- 
tendent of schools. The employment ticket and the age and schooling certificate 
shall be se])arately urinted, and shall be filled out, signed, and held or surrendered, 
as indicated in the following forms: 

“ EMPLOYMENT TICKET, LAWS OF 1898. 

‘'When [name of child], height f^feet and inches], complexion [fair or dark], hair 
[color], presents an age and sohooling certificate duly signed, I intend to employ 
[him or her]. 

(Signature of intending employer or agent.) 

(Town or city, and date.) 

‘'AOR and SCHOOIJNC. CERTIFICATE, LAW’S OF 1898. 

This certifies that 1 am the [father, mother, guardian, or enstodian] of [name of 
child], ami that [he or she] was born at [name of town or city], in the coonty of 

[name of county, if known], and State [or countv] of , on the [day and year 

of birth], and is now [number of years and months] old. 

(Siguainre of father, mother, guardian, or enstodian.) 

(Town or city, and date.) 

«Tbeii personally appeared before me the above-named [name of person signing], 
and niMle oath that the foregoing certificate by [him or her] sirae<l is true to the 
best of [his or her! knowledge and lielief. I hereby approve the foregoing certifi- 
cate of [name of child], hei^t [feet and inches], complexion [fair or dark], hair 
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[color], having no enfficiont reason to doubt that [be or she] is of the age therein 
certified. 1 hereby certify that [he or she] [can tir can not] read at sight nnd [can 
or can not] write ledbly simple senteueea in the English lanmage. 

** This certificate belongs to [name of child in whose behalf it is drawu]^ and is to 
be snrrendered to [him or her] whenever [he or she] leaves the service of the cor- 
poration or employer holding the same; but if not claimed by said child within ^ 
days from snob time it shall be retiiriuul to the superintendent of schools, or, where 
there is no snperintendent of schools, to the school oomiuittee. 

(Signature of person authorized to approve and 
sign, with ofiioial character or nuthorlty.) 

(Town or city, and date.) 

<‘ln the COSO of a child who can not read at sight and write legibly simple sen- 
tences in the English langnage the certificate shall continue as h>Uows, after the 
word * language ; ' 

'‘I hereby certify that [be or she] is regularly attending the [name] public even- 
ing school. This certificate shall continue in force only so long as the regular 
attendance of said child at the evening school is indorsed weekly hy a teacher 


thereof.” 

Skc. 6. Whoever employs a child under 16 years of age, and whoever having iindec 
his control a child iiiitler such ago permits such child to he employed, in violation of 
section 1 or 2 of this act, shall for such oftense bo fined not more than $r»0; and 
whoever continues to employ any child in violation of either of said sections of this 
act after being notified by a truant officer or an inspector of factories thereof, nIiuII 
for every day thereafter that such employment continues be fined not less than 
$5 nor more than $20. A failure to produce to a trnant officer or inspector 
factories any age and schooling certificate or list reipiired by this act shall be prima 
facie evidence of the illegal employment of any peiwm whose age and schooling 
certificate is not produced or whose name is not so listetl. Anv corporation or 
emplover retaining any age and schooling certificate in violation or section 5 of this 
act shall he fiue<l $10. Every person authorized to sign the Cri^rtificate itrescribetl 
by section 5 of this act who knowiugly certifies to any materially false statement 
therein shall be lined not more than $.“>(). 

Skc. 7. No person shall employ any minor over 14 years of age, and no parent, 
guardian, or custodian shall permit to bo employed any such minor mider his con- 
trol, who can not read at sight and write legibly simide senteuecH in the English 
language, while a public (‘veuing school is maintained in the town or city in which 
such minor resides, unless such minor is a regular attemlant at such evening achool 
or at a day school ; Pronded, That upon presentation by such minor of a certificate 
signed by a regular practicing pb^isiciaii, and satisfactory to the sujierintendent of 
schools, or, where there is no BaperiDtendeiit of scbmils, the school committee, show- 
ing that the jihvsical condition of such minor would render such attendance in addi- 
tion tf) daily labor prejudicial to bis health, said superintendent of schools or sobool 
committee shall issue a permit authorizing the employment of such minor for such 
period as said superintendent of schools or school commit t<‘e may determine. Said 
superintendent of schools or school committee, or teachers acting under authority 
thereof, may excuse any ebseuce from such evening school arising from justifiable 
cause Any person who employs a minor in violation of the provisions of this section 
shall forfeit ft>r each oflFense not more than $100 for the nso of the evening schools of 
such town or city. Any parent, guardian, or custodian who wmits to be employed 
any minor under his control in violation of the provisions of this section shall forfeit 
not more than $20 for the use of the evening schools of sneh town or city. 

Sec 8 Truant officers may visit the factories, workshops, and mercantile estab- 
lishments in their several towns and cities and ascertain whether any minora are 
employed therein contrary to the provisions of this act, and they shall rejwrt any 
ca^of such illegal employmeut to the school committee and to the chief of the dis- 
trict polit e, or to the inspector of factories for the district. Inspeftors of factories 
and truant officers may require that the age and schooling oertifirsiteM and lists pr^ 
vided for in this act of minors employed in such factories, workshops, or mercantile 
establishments, shall he produced for their inspection. Complaints for oflonses 

itmler tlii« act stall bobrouRlit by InspwtorjofftotoriM. . 

9. Sectlona 13, 14, 16 to 25 inoliiaive, 67, 69, and 70 of chapter 568 of the acte 
of tlio yeai* 1894, and all other acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith, are hereby 

Sec. 10. This act shall lake effect on the Ist day of September in the year 1898. 

Approved June 2, 1898. 

* ‘ Pesnectfully Rufus H Wade, 

* Chief Jntpecior Public Jiuildingif FaetoHec, and fforktkopt. 
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New York City, May 20, 190L 


TESTIHOITY OF ME. CHARLES F. HOHEE 

Treasurer Silk Aseooiation of America. 

Tho special RnbroTinnission being in session, Mr. Clnrke presiding, Mr. Charles F. 
Hoiiht wjis introduced as a witness at 3.20 p. ni., and, being lirst duly sworn, testi> 
fied ns follows : 

Q. (l>y Mr. Claiock.) Will yon give your name, post office address, and occupa- 
tion?— A. ('buries K. Homer, treasurer Silk Association of America. 1 am not in 
business now. My juldress is at the office of the Silk Association. 

Q. Have you been engaged in the importation of silk goods and in the manufac- 
ture of silk goods in this country?— A. Both. 

Q. Will you please proceed in your own way to speak of the conditions of the silk- 
producing industry in this country, and how it is affected by laws and by competition, 
domestic and foreign?— A. Your question loads to a dissertation Jipon the silk indus- 
try, and that is a very broad question. 1 can onl> say that the protective tariff' has 
been the causes of tile remarkable development in this industry, and that prior to 
the high tariff', causial by the necessity of the civil war, the silk industry in this 
country was a very small factor. When the duty of ffO per cent was placed upon it 
(as I recollect, as a war measure), it immediately causiul those who were interested 
in the silk-importing business to consider the possibiJities of manufacturing here, 
and stimulated those who had been previously interested in a small w ay. 1 do not 
think that there is any industry more complicated and intricate in its iletails than 
this, and I do not think tliat any business in the world has shown the same' results— 
the masterful treatment of all the different branches of the business, and given a 
wider field for tlie inventive genius of our own people. The statistics wdll show 
that since the war we have made a complete conquest of this market, for when it 
commenced it was controlled entirely by those interested in the importing business, 
and the market was supplied by the Kuropean product almost (*xclusively, whereas 
to-day the market is sunplied, w'ith but very few e.vceptions, by the juoduction of 
American looms and labor, and those exceptions are mostly articles of high fash- 
ionable novelties, and for which there is comparatively limited demand in quantity, 
such jvs church vestments and specialties not suitable for niecbanical weaving. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.k.) Have you ever looked for a time when you can compete 
with foieign nations independent of the tariff?— A. Yes; when American labor is 
satisfied to accept European wages. 

(^. You do not expect that for some time to come, probably ?— A No 

(J. (By Mr.Ci.AUKK.) You speak of the stimulus to invention in this country. Has 
there been a very marked improvement in machinery and in nuithods of jiroductionf- 
A. In both. 

Q. In the organization of factories, etc. ?— A. Yes. The European manufacture at 
the period when the first high tariff was placed in this country w as mostly by hand 
power. The great development of the silK business by power looms was made here, 
and that within a very few years after the passage of tlie first high-tariff bill. It did 
not affect simply the weaving machinery alone, but it touched every branch of the 
silk manufacturing industry. At that time in Europe, and, if 1 am not mistaken, the 
same condition exists to a great extent to-day, the silk businevs was divid(‘d into 
specific branches, and each was an industry by itself. What we call “ throwing^’ was 
an industry apart. Weaving was another. Dyeing was a separate process. But in 
this country, after a very few years, all the different brancht^ of these industries were 
carried out'under the same organization. Many of the manufacturers take a bale of 
silk to-day iu the raw and turn it back upon the market a ffnished product in all 
its details. 

(By Mr. Litchman.) Are there any places in the United States where the silk 
is wonnd fi’om the cocoon? — A. No. That is only done in the silk-producing 
countries. 

Q. Your rnw material is the silk after it has been wound? — A. After it has been 
wonnd fVom the oooooii. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.aukk.) It comes mostly in hanks?— A. Entirely in hanks, excepting 
what we call waste silk, which is used for many purposes, schappe, which is usually 
made from waste silk -or fYom silk thrown IVom the pierced cocoon. 

Q. (By Mr. Eitchman.) Will you indicate the source of supply ?— A. The larger 
wupply to-day comes fVom Japan for weaving purposes, but in the other branches of 
tlie Diisiness large quantities of China silks are used, also Italian silks. Silk comes 
fliom France also. 

Xi. Have there been any experiments to try to raise silk in the United States?-- 
A. There have been. 

Q. Have they been sucoessfnl?— A. No; unsuccessful. 
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Q. Do yon mean commercially nnauccaaifiilf— A. Comiuercially uusaceeosfnlf 
becanne it is utterly impossible for any lalior that we have in this country to com- 
pete with the extremely cheap labor of the Orient, or the higher lalmrof Italy, 
which is extremely low in comparison with our wages. 

Q. Is there at present a slight depression in the Tnite*! Statest— A. Yes. 

Q. fan you tell the causes f— A. There are a variety of causes, lit the lirat plaice, 
there is not ho large a depression as to the iiuuntiU of gucMls eonsunied, I take it, as 
uusutisfactory returns for the business done. In the last year there was an abnormul 
risa ill the price of raw silk, and there was not a corresponding response in the 
demand for the tinishud priKiuot, and we sold at less money by reason of competi- 
tion and the conditioriH of ilie market which alw'ays accompany (whatever may be 
tlie reason for it) a rresulential campaign. The goods were sold below what was a 
satisfactory piricc, in view of the high price of the raw material After the season 
has passed, and, of course, the prices of raw material have fallen greatly, the 
difl'ereiice in the ledger account of between .fltJiO and $I.FS)or$:> does not leave a 
very satisfactory balance in silk any more than it would if you bought stocks at a 
higher price and sold at a lower. 

Q. (By Mr. Lit(’HMAN.) Is there any adulteration of raw silkf—A Very little or 
none. There is none that I am aware of. 

Q. It would not be advisable to luanufactiire adulterated silk f— A. Ihi you mean 
in raw silk f . , . , , 

Q. I mean in the process of the manufacture of the raw niafonal into liiiishea 
goods. — A. The dyer can answer that question. There is nii adulieratmn of silk, ii 
you so call It, in the dyeing of silk. . , .,1 mi > 

Q. Is there any adulteration or a coiubmation of au> other mafonal with sllkT— 
A. Do \on mean in dyeiiigt ,, , , .. . .• 

g. No; I mean in the manufacture.— A. There are all shades ot combiiiattons ot 
materials, mixtures of silk and wmol, silk and cotton, silk and worsted, silk ot all 
kinds, that we do not look inioii us adulteration. 

Q. riiose wonhl not be sold, however, as silk goods! -A. No. , , . 

Q. 1 mean arc there any goods sold as silk that an* partly adulteratcm in the pres- 
ent knowledge of the silk trade, h\ the trade!— A. (iencrally there are no siich eom- 
binations. With but very ran^ exceptions, the luiyer knows exa« tly what he is 

^^'u.^Miiav he in error in my understanding of tlie matter, hut, if so, my i|ueHtlun 
wmild hetVav mv ignorance. I thought possibly there might be a tMimhination with 
ramie —A. they have attempted to use ramie, but it is 111 advance of the market, 
and so fur us 1 know, has never been a factor that ainoiinietl to enough to lie 


considered. . . . , * ii 

Mr. DtMOCK. 1 understand the gentleman’s point he wants to get at. lie means 
to ask. Do they ever work in cotton silk thread and try to stdl it assilk thread when 
it is cotton. Ihev can not do it. Berhaps it would he done il it c.oulil, hut it is 
iiupoHsiblc to work in cotton ;is silk. You might take cotton thread and take up 
and twist it with silk throail, hut the idea is. Do they in tlie mauipulatioii ol silk, as 
they could in wool, mix in with wool a little of col ton! 

The WiT.N ESS. No; it can not he done. ... . . . * n 1 

g But 1 realiv waiiteil to find out how far ramie has hwn put in!— A. I have been 
out of the business the last 2 yeais. hut in any fahn^ that 1 am cogni/ant of ramie 
has formed no factor. I'he question was brought un here some time ago whether 
manufacturers sell goods abroad for less than they sell them at home. I may answer 
that (jucstiou-ves. Thev do, not only in this country but in every otluir country; 
but no maiiiilacturer sells goods abroad for less money than at home because he 
wants to do so. An exeraplllication of the interests of manufacturers at times in dis- 
nosine of their goods was shown when I was in Europe in 1H70, during the trauoo- 
Prussiaii war, The menace of the German army Invasion, ot course, completely 
killed business of all kinds in Franco at that time. The apprehensioiis of nianufac- 
tutors were keen, and they immediately proce.e<led to ship their gomls abroad. I hey 
sent them to England, to America, and everywhere else. It was not a question of 
nrice 'fhe question wus to lealizc or secure their iinqierty. lhat was an extreme 
• ise ’ Of course, prices in this country and in England were very much depressed. 
There was no question of profit iu the transaction. It was an abnormal business 


There arc other times when the manufacturer’s prodnetion is greater than he has 
taken orders for, or that he could dispose of ti» advantage, and it is a question of 
either stopping his business entirely or disposing of his property in order to go on. 
Or it mav be that the styles of those goods were not particularly desirable at that 
time and it was a surplus stock and not available. The European manufacturers, 
yeari before this tariff came into effect, and before our war, did a 
business with this country iu all classes of goods, and they shipped them here. If 
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they had l^een able to dispose of those goods advantageouBly abroad, or what was to 
them at home, they uever woald have come here. No commission hoose, as a jnle, 
was able to get a full linoof consignments when the business conditions in the coun- 
try from which they received these goods were in a prosperous condition. I speak 
from nearly 40 years’ experience. 

Q. (By Mr. Ijtchman.) It is claimed becansc these goods are sold, and nadoubt- 
edly under the conditions that you uame, that weshonld have a decrease in the tariff, 
a revision of the tariff, or that wo should remove the tariff’ on many lines of industry. 
What have you to say on that question?— A. If that is the reason, 1 may simply state 
that every man looks out for his own interest and that he disposes of his goods at 
home if he cun get the heat price for them. If he can not dispose of them there, 
then he sends them to the next best place where he thinks he can get the nearest to 
what he wants for those goods, and whore, if ho has to take a price that is disagree- 
able, he is not going to injure his own pocket alone and injure everyone that has 
his goods in his immediate vicinity. This sending of goods to foreign markets at 
less than they cost is medicine that he takes becanse he has to take it and not because 
he wants to take it. 

Q. Along that same line, is it not more profitable to run a factory or mill at its 
full capacity than at a portion of its capacity? — A. It is not only more profitable, 
but oftentimes a necessity, for the instant that you stop a mill you disorganize it for 
the time being, and it is very easy to stop a mill and disorganize the help. But if it 
stops for any indefinite period, the working people are not going to wait for your 
convenience to earn something to eat, but as a rule will seek it where they can find 
it. The result is that when you want your labor, if they have found other positions 
that suit them, they are not coming back at your beck and call, and the establish- 
ment has to makeshift and do the best it can. 

Q. Is it true also that the fixed charges remain the same? - A. The fixed charges 
of the mill remain about the same, for there are all your leading men, the foremen 
of your different departments, your engineers, and the foremen of your machinery, 
and all principal officers, and all your office help, who are usually men that yon con- 
tract I'or by the month or by the year. Your expenses for them remain absolutely 
the same whether the mill is runiiiug or not. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhak.) What is the proportion of the male, female, and child 
help in your mills?— A. That is a question that 1 can not answer, ats I have been out 
of business for about 2 years, and my connection has not been direct with the mil). 
1 prefer to leave that question to those who can give you a more definite answer. 

Q. Do you kuow anything about the reasons of the extension of the number of 
mills of this country ?— A. Ves. The extension in the number of mills in this coun- 
try has been duo, first, to the reqiiiromontsof the business; second, to the reduction 
of the cost of goods. There has been difficulty at times in onr labor organizations. 
The Paterson mills, while weaving was done in some places earlier than there, were 
among the first in the country. The labor there was of all nationalities, imp(>ite<l 
to carry on this work. As we had no silk labor in this country, of course we had no 
knowletlge of it. They were French weavers, Swiss weavers, (ierman, English, ami 
that applies also to all the different branches of that bnsiuess. Thev wore mostly 
men. After the mills were established these men received during the early years 
very high wages, and it was no unoominou thing for a weaver to receive between 
$50 and $00 pav for 2 weeks, a^ oftentim* s the class of weaving required but very 
little more skill than it would mr ordinary cotton weaving. 

When the plain goods, as we call them, the plain weaves, became fashionable a 
number of years ago, it was evident that the work could be done more reasonably, 
and they built aunexes to their mills, or built new mills up the Lehigh Valley, first 
at a place called Allentown, Pa. There they wove plain grosgraiu silks, and there 
they employ the women who are the daughters of the miners and the other class of 
labor in that industry. These women bad no employment before. They instructed 
them in this plain weaving, which was but little or not at all different from cotton 
weaving, and that business was so eminently snccessful that annexes have now been 
establi^ed all the way along from eastern Pennsylvania, Wilkesharre, over to Read- 
ing, and in various places like Harrisburg and Carlisle, aud has oven gone down into 
Delaware and into North Carolina. 

Cumnetitiou was keen. The price of labor of these skilled men was so high that 
it reuuered the cost of the competition too great to compete at that time with 
European goods successfully, and they took that means of reducing the cost aud 
avoiding labor complications. At the same time the demand for American goods 
increastul and the quantity of goods imported correspondingly decreased, so that 
there was occupation not only for the mills that were established in Paterson and at 
Union Hill and elsewhere where first started, but suffloient to justify even an 
increase of the number of aunexes that were established throughout the various 
sections of the country, so that nearly all of the staple, plain prodnete of the ooun- 
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try ftr« now owoafAotared ouUide of Pateiioo . ThoM oImmm of goods which require 
particular skill, such as fancy goods and classes of goods which re<)uire to l>e made 
at short notice and with quick changes of machinery, ai^ nujuire diversifled 
knowledge of labor, are still in a great measnre eontiued to Paterson. 

Q. In your report for 1900 yon stote that 19 new mills were established in Penn- 
sylvania, evidently for the making of these plainer goods, and 15 milis in New 
Jersey .—A. There are other places outside of Paterson where that same explanation 
applies. 

Q. Is not an explanation of the development of mills in Pennsylvania found in 
the fact that that State affords cheaper nelp or pays lower wages f— A. The labor 
was cheaper than Paterson labor at the time. It was more reliable labor, and it was 
less liable to labor tronblos, which are incident to Paterson. 

Q. Put yet is it not a fact that nearly every one of the mills have had strikes 
within 3 years t— A. That is very trne. 

Q. While this silk industry was being domesticated in this country, es]>eoially in 
New Jersey, 1 judge from your remarks that you were more subject to strikes in its 
early life than yon are now.— A. 1 donbt that. The same spirit of unrest exists in 
Paterson to-day as it ever did, because in Paterson there is a coiigloineration of all 
nationalities of the earth, including the Turk and Assyrian, the Italian, mixtures of 
Americans, Ciermans, and everything else— a mixture of anarchy and of everything 
else. They tried to blow up my friend Mr. Strange. They did kill one of the fore- 
men of Mr. Weidmami, and 1 think it would not take very much trouble to gid up a 
strike in Paterson at any time, whereas when yon get into other cities yon ito strike 
a good vein of sound American common sense, honest and law-abiding character. 

(<^. Testimony has been given hero on this matter or to the effect toat every mill 
usually settles its own disputes.— A. When it can. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) What foreign countries do wo have a market inf— A. 
None. 

Q. Are there no silks exported!— A. No. 

Q. I have seen somewhere the statement that there is. lliat statement must l>e 
incorrect, then!— A. There lias been an attempt made this last year to see wbolber 
such a thing is possible, but as for there being any export of American silks of any 
character abroad it is simply, if done, one of those abnormal things that is not 
worthy of the consideration of this committee. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) A sort of surplns stock!— A. Even to that exkmt it is 
so iubnitesimal as to amount to nothing. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) There are certain grades of silk produced not yet priMliieed 
in the UuikMl States?— A. Yes. 

Q. Like the finer grades of Lyons!— A. There are no grades we can not make here. 
But there are certain articles which ma\ apply to the same grmlos of goods we make 
here, but which have been detailed by such as designs in print, tafi’etas, or designs 
in warp priuta, where it is a (inestioii more of the design or the artistic taste of the 
manufacturer of the other side, of the artist who made the design. That is, while 
we make the same goods here, it is simply a question of that desifm that was bouglit 
by somebody over there as a high Paris novelty and sold on this market. Then 
there are certain goods, such as mentioned in Mr. Huber’s re]>ort, (‘hasubles an I 
things that priests wear, church vestmouts, and things of that sort, which are largely 
consumed in Catholic and High Church countries, and they have the world for their 
market, which can be produced and sold satisfactorny over there, but which would 
uot warraut any manufacturer making here for our own market alone. 

CJ. Then it is more a question of a market thau it is the ability to produce!— A. 
We have the ability to produce anything here that there is a demand for. 

Q. What would be tne efl'ect on the industry and tlie labor employed in it of a 
reduction of the tariff on silk goods!— >. The moral oftect would be much more 
serious,! thiuk,than the results would warrant, but I think it would be a depressing 

You think it would endanger both the employer and the employe f— A. I do. 

Q. Which first!— A. The employer is always able to take care of himself. E\ery 
time you tbiow a stone into that camp labor is the one to suffer in the end. Take 
the tariff off cutiiely and the manufacturer will take care of himself, but the laborer 
has to take wbat lie can get. 

(Testimony closed.) 



